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THB  80XJ>ISB  AND  fHS  SUBGEON. 

Though  ipeaoe  may  have  her  vio-  boonda  of  possibility.    Bat  who  shall 

torieB  not  Jess  renowned   than  war,  oonnt  the  oloody  fields  to  be  fought 

yet  it  fares  iU  wiUi  that  people  among  t$id  the  remorseless  tyrannies  to  be 

whom  the  soldier  and  his  services  are  crashed    before   this  beneficent  end 

not  daly  esteemed  and  saitably  ao-  Is  achieved^  and   one   magnanimoos 

knowled^.    The  darkest  days  were  preponderatmg  power  shall  be  strong 

^ypioadiinff   for    France  when   her  enoogh  to  bind  over  the  rest  of  man- 

wits  ridicaled  her  soldieiy,  and  Vol-  kind  to  keep  the  peace  I 

taire  said  his  coontiymen  bnilt  ships  So  &r  as  it  is  given  to  as  to  read 

which  the  EncUah  immediately  took  the  destinies  of  Providence  in   the 

off  their  hands  and  oonmiended   aB  past   histories    and  in  the  present 

being  well  bailL    It  is  the  pride  of  oar  action  of   the  worlds  there  is    one 

vast  wc«lth — oar  inexhaostible  re-  nation — and  that  onr  own — moving 

sooroea— oar  many  elements  of  power  on  step  by  step  to  this  great  destiny, 

and  eminence — that  we  can  afford  In  its    progress    towards  an  over- 

daly  to  honooi^and  reward  oar  war-  whelming  preponderance,  oar  power 

ric«8  witlioat  forgetting  the  claims  or  has  never  yet  been  checked :  nor  can 

sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  class  we  anywhere  discover  in  its  rorm  and 

of  men — without    diminishing    the  sabstiuice  the  elements  of  dear^.    We 

rewards  and  honoors  of  peacefu  par-  shall  find  that  the  great    Empires 

8iiit»--at  little  cost  to  onr  wealth,  which    have    heretofore    risen    and 

at  none  whatever  to  oar  dvH  liberty,  fallen,  have  owed  their  rain  to  one 

If  the  dreams  aboat  aniversal  peace  or  both  of  two  destractive  elements 

are  ever  in  anv  fatare  century  to  be  caused  by   thdr  own  unfaithfulneee 

realized,  it  will  not  be  through  the  to  their  true  duty.    Either  they  have 

means  by  which  the  Quaker  school  Men  before  hostile  combinations  of 

seek  to  accomplish  them.     As  the  the  nations  who  have  sufibred  from 

world  exists,  and  is  likely  to  exist  their    oppression  and   rapacity,  or. 

for  as  many  thousands  of  years  on-  indolently  reposing  on  the  wealth  and 

wards,  as  we  know  its  history  back-  greatness  which  their  forefathers  have 

wards,  peace  among  the  nations  shall  achieyed,  they  have  tempted  poorer 

only  be  secured  by  the  existence  of  and  hardier  races  to  seize  on  the  rich 

one  predominant  authority  too  power-  possessions  they  have  lost  the  courage 

fid  to  render  resistance   withm  the  to  defend.    In  the  fall  of  Rome  the 

Rqitcri  of  fte  Chmmianoners  appoinied  to  inquire  inio  the  Begyiaiuma  ejecting  ike 
SanUary  condition  qf(h$  Army, 

you  LXXXIV.  1 
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f«]lada8,  but  thdj  haTe,  on  the  wholc^  Detism,  for  people  admitted  long  ago 
proved,. by  irresistible  ilMts,  that  tliere  that4be  gAsee  from  deoompoung  ani- 
are  operations  and  adjtutmeDts  of  mal  fiid  vegetable  matter  are  nozioafl 
things  which  can  be  coanted  on  for  to  life,  and  that  wholesome  food  is  as 
saving  lives  which  would  otherwise  neoesaanr  to  health  in  the  railway 
be  lost  The  peculiar  &atnre  of  these  store  or  the  mess- table  as  in  the 
new  suggestions,  when  compared,  private  dining-room.  Bat  they  have 
with  all  previous  inianctions  for  the^  so  folly  illnSbrated  the  bearings  of 
preservation  ot  health,  may  be  de*  general  troths  on  the  duties  of  those 
scribed  thus :  Formerly,  in  all  books  who  have  the  condition  and  treat- 
or  other  writings  npon  health  and  ment  of  their  feUow-beings  in  their 
disease,  each  inaividoial  human  being  hands,  that  what  was  before  a  du- 
was  api>ealed  to  on  the  best  means  embodied  sentiment  or  opinion,  is 
of  retauing  his  own  health  and  avoid-  now  reduced  to  distinct  practical 
ing  disease.  The  tendency  of  the  preeept,  illastrated  by  a  crowd  of 
exertions  of  the  sanitarians  has  been  examples.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  our 
to  take  up  the  natter  at  the  point,  army  to  be  among  the  latest  portions 
where  the  bdUlQal  man  can  ao  no  of  the  community  to  reap  the  harvest 
more « to  help^^elf,  since  he  is  suv  of  this  valuable  knowledge.  For  in- 
rounded  by  dIVorating  oonditiona  stance,  when  we  look  at  the  rules  for 
over  which  he  has  no  oontroL  The  the  dietary  of  our  prisoners,  we  find  the 
poor  workman  who  finds  that  hf|  following  among  them:  ''A  chan^ 
bread,  is  only  to  be  made  in  a  denseiji  of  fbod  being  benefioial  to  health,  it 
populous  quarter  of  a  large  towm  is  directed  that  the  dinner,  on  at 
where  there  are  no  draina  Mid  no  ro:  least  two  days  in  the  we^,  shall 
peptadee  for  Impurity  —  the  eailoc  be  diflSearent  from  the  dinner  on  the 
sleepiDg  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  impre»*  other  days."  And  as  a  commen- 
Dated  with  poisonous  gases — ^the  c^  tary  on  this  humane  regulation  for 
Her  norking  in  an  nnventUated  ooal>  our  thieves  and  forgers,  the  Corn- 
mine,,  and  many  others,  were  inofr>  mission  of  Inquiry  on  the  Sanitary 
pabki  by  penooal  exertioD,  of  better*  Condition  of  the  Army  tells  us, 
log  their  own  conditioo,  and  required  Uiat  <me  of  the  marked  peculiarities 
the  intervention  of  general  arrange*  of  tiie  British  soldier  is,  that  he  is  a 
ments.  However  obvious  the  necea-  man  who  dines  every  dav  for  twenty 
sity  of  considering  the  pouUoa  of  consecutive  years  on  boiled  beef,  un- 
iueh  peraoDs  may  seem,  yet  the  world  less,  of  course,  when  the  vioifisttudes 
is  Coll  of  lameotable  instances  of  the  of  a  campaign  relieve  the  monotony, 
negleoi  which  thev  Inve  met  witl),  Ihen,  again,  the  Surveyor-General  of 
and  the  history  of  the  whole  affair  Convict  Prisons  was  examined  on  ven- 
illustratfls  an  often-repeatc4  view,  tiUaldon  and  means  of  internal  puri- 
that  general  expressions  of  opinion,  fioation.  Looking  on  himself  as  re- 
however  sound,  receive  very  little  sponsible  for  the  health  of  his  con- 
attentioii,  until  earnest  and  enthn-  victs,  he  described  the  scientific  per- 
siastio  Bien  work  them  out  to  practi*  lection  of  all  the  internal  arrange- 
eal  condouons,  and  prove,  to  the  ments  of  his  pet  prison,  PentonviUe, 
amasranent  of  vrell-meaning  but  in-  of  MiUbank, — ^not  so  perfect  a  Bpecv 
active  men,  how  woefully  th^  havQ  men,  once  it  had  been  built  in  tiie 
bew  n^lecting  their  own  favourite  days  of  darkness  touching  sanitary 
precepts.  Such  has  been  the  teBoU  acience,  and  was  not  without  difficulty 
of  th#  progress  of  sanitary  labourersL  brought  within  its  sphere, — of  Dart- 
Thenr  have  not  opened  a  new  object  moor,  and  of  Portland.  The  chau> 
of  human  inquiry  and  thought^  be-  man  of  the  Commisuon,  almost  losing 
oause.pec^le  were  taaght  to  keep  patiaioe  at  the  description  of  the 
their  feet  dry,  eat  wholesome  foo<(  pedantic  perfection  of  the  arrangre- 
avoid  dissipatioo,  and  wash  and  shave  ments  fbr  crimmals,  just  after  ne 
themselves,  before  Mr.  Chadwick  was  had  been  sickened  with  accounts  of 
born.  They  have  not  discovered  any  the  filth  and  nnwholesomeness  of  bar* 
new  operation  of  nature,  such  as  the  racks,  said  to  the  Surveyor-Gkneral, 
doctrine  of  chemieal  eqdvalents,  or  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  military  man 
the  afiSuities  of  electricity  and  mag-  — "  What  is  your  reason ;  take  PoH- 
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kod;  joa  haTe  to  look  after  tboee  Eoropean  history,  throagh  any  other 
meoy  ajid  Iceep  them  in  health,  to  arrangement  but  that  of  ford'  and 
execQte  certain  pablic  works  for  the  serf.  Bat  even  in  onr  own  days 
Government ;  other  engineers  build  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  those 
barracks  to  keep  soldiers  in  perfect  who,  in  a  proprietary  or  official  shape, 
health,  to  do  aerrice  for  the  Cfovern-  are  at  the  head  of  snch  aggregate 
ment ;  how  is  it  that  in  the  one  case  collections  of  haman  beings,  to  abuse 
a  man  sJeepe  in  a  fetid  atmosphere,  their  power,  and  exhibit,  in  however 
and  in  the  other  you  give  him  a  pure  small  a  shape,  the  attributes  of  the 
one  V*  The  answer  was  simple,  but  despot  Hence  all  who  come  in  con- 
Bofficieotly  emphatic  :  "  I  do  not  tact  with  these  new  forms  of  power, 
think<that  the  subject  has  been  suffi-  have  had  to  use  mnch  vigilance  and 
ciently  considered  in  respect  of  the  pertinacity  for  their  own  protection, 
barracks ;  it  has  been  lost  eight  of,**  and  sometimes  have  found  it  a  duty 
'those  edile  arrangements  for  the  pre-  to  hold  out  the  protecting  hand  to 
servation  of  life  and  health,  which  are  those  too  weak  to  protect  tnemselves. 
deemed  so  essential  that  they  must  So,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
be  provided  even  for  the  residence  of  protect  children  working  in  mannfac*. 
the  criminal,  are  ^  lost  sight  of  in  tories,  and  women  and  children  work- 
the  residence  of  the  soldier  I  ing  in  mines.    AndJ^here  is  stiff,  If 

The  reason  why  the  food  and  venti-  we  mistake  not,  a  conflict  going  oti 
latioa  for  the  criminal  must  be  looked  between  a  combination  of  great  mano- 
io  so  carefully  by  others  is,  because  he  l&cturing  capitalists  and  the  inspec- 
cannot  get  out  to  choose  for  himself,  tors  of  factories ;  the  former  assum- 
Bat  in  truth,  though  from  causes  as  Itag  the  humble  title  of  **  The  Mill- 
honoorable  as  those  which  place  the  owners'  Protection  Society,**  and  com- 
thief  in  custody  are  disgraceful,  the  plaining  that  they  are  cruelly  and 
soldier  is  scarcely  more  helpless  and  despotically  entreated,  and  are  denied 
more  dependent  on  other  peoole  for  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  beeause 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  rood  he  It  is  required  of  them  at  some  ex- 
eats, the  clothing  he  wears,  and  the  pense— amounting,  it  is  said,  some- 
house  he  lives  in.  Whether  it  is  to  times  to  £30  or  £40  for  a  large  mill — 
be  deemed  a  wholesome  ibature  or  to  fence  machinerv  which  occasionally, 
not,  one  of  the  tendencies  of  our  very  in  its  unprotected  state,  wheels  some 
active  age  is  to  aggregate  human  poor  fellow  round  and  dashes  out  his 
beings  toother  in  large  masses,  where  Drains,  or,  catohing  a  pucker  in  a  care- 
they  require  to  sink  individual  action  less  girVs  sleeve,  sucks  in  her  arm,  and 
in  genenJ  organisation,  and  are  more  tears  it  from  the  socket.  Passing 
or  less  at  ue  mercy  of  those  who  from  euch  instances  to  a  matter  in 
have  the  workmg  out  of  the  organis-  which  we  are  all  concerned — there 
ation.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  are  every  day  some  hundreds  of  thoa- 
large  manufiictories  and  mines,  the  sands  of  people  within  the  British 
public  works  often  raj^idly  carried  out  Isles  at  tne  mercy  of  railway  com  - 
in  remote  pl&ces^  which  become  *  in-  panies  for  personal  comfort,  for  punc* 
atantaneously  peopled  by  thousands  tualitf  in  travelliog,  and  for  their 
of  persons — to  our  great  systems  of  safety  A'om  mutilation  or  death.  We 
locomotion  bv  railway  and  steamboat  all  know  how  tough  a  contest  is  con- 
It  is  only  where  the  law  is  both  very  tinually  kept  up  by  the  public  for 
strong  and  very  ductile,  that  clvu  common  justice  in  such  matters 
liberty  and  individual  rights  can  be   against  these  lords  of  the  road,  al- 

g reserved  in  these  great  ganglions  of  though  the  greatest  people  In  the 
uman  beings.  In  the  feudal  ages,  land  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
all  would  have  been  subject  as  serfs  tioo  with  the  poorest  It  is  a  law  of 
to  the  authority  of  some  despotic  nature  that  bodies  of  people  who  are 
lord,  like  the  workers  in  the  old  Grer-  put  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
man  and  Italian  mines ;  and,  to  speak  supply  of  anything  important  to  their 
fairlv  of  feudality,  it  is  not  easy  to  weltbeing,  wnl  be  oppressed  or  p3- 
aee  now  order  could  have  been  pre-  laged  by  those  who  serve  them,  un- 
served among  large  bodies  of  human  less  they  can  protect  themselves,  or 
beings,  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  are  protected  by  others. 
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*'  What  Ims  all  this  to  do  with  the  retaroed.  The  obligation  of  quarter- 
soldier?  Armies  were  embodied,  fiad,  log  the  few  soldim  kept  at  home 
encamped,  and  went  forth,  to  battle  was  a  matter  of  load  ana  continaoos 
thousands  of  years  before  the  in-  complaint  from  time  to  time.  Doabt- 
yention  of  the  railway  and  the  spin-  less,  ander  sach  a  fortnitoos  ar- 
ning  knny.*'  True  enough — bat  it  is  rangement,  the  trooper  or  the  pike- 
eqaaUy  true  that  late  times  have  seen  man  was  often  ill  enough  off;  but 
as  great  a  change  in  the  domestic  on  other  occasions,  and  especiaJly  in 
I>otttion~8trictly  the  domestic  posi-  unsettled  times,  the  extent  to  which 
Hon — of  the  soldier,  as  the  factory  he  helped  himself,  when  there  was 
system  has  created  on  the  position  of  aught  to  be  heli>ed  from,  partook  of 
the  spinner  and  weaver,  or  the  rail-  the  character  of  pillage.  Soinvetlrate 
way  system  on  that  of  the  traveller,  had  the  practice  of  appropriation  be- 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  more  help-  come,  that  in  the  ^45  we  find  old  Haw- 
lessly  dependent  on  the  condact  and  ley,  a  thoroughly  trained  soldier,  who 
the  misconduct  of  others  than  the  sol-  was  not  likely  to  have  done  anvthing 
dier— no  one  for  whom,  in  his  domes-,  far  astray  from  the  military  ideas  of 
tic  position,  external  protection  is  his  age,  accused  by  an  old  lady  of 
more  necessary.  ^  Aberdeen,  loyal  to  the  Government, 

The  barrack  is  an  institution  com-  of  canning  off  all  her   china   and 

paratively  late  among  oarselves,  and  books,  her  bedding  and  table-linen, 

comparatively  unknown   to  the  re^  her    repeating-clo^,  ''which    stood 

of  tne  world.    The  fortresses  of  the  bv  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  every 

most   extensively   fortified   countries  night,"    along    with    ''twelve    tea- 

in   Earope   seldom  contain  a  laree  spoons,  strainer,  and  tones,  and  the 

proportion  of  their  armies — the  balk  japanned  board  on  which  the  oho- 

of  the  troops  most  be  dispersed  among  oolate  and  coffee  cups  stood.*'  * 

the   civilian   community.     The   fo^  When  a  standing  army,  embodied 

tresses  in  this  -country  have  always  under  the  annual  Matiny  Act,  came 

been  a  trifle — the  largest  of  them,  so  to    be    a   national   institution,   the 

&r  as  we  understand,  stands  upon  a  quartering  system  would  never  have 

small  tongue  of  land  stretching  into  been  tolerated,  and  the  barrack  sya- 

the  Moray  Firth,  a  few  miles  from  tern  was  a  necessary  substitute.    Of 

Inverness.    Under   the  old    commis-  the  old  arrangement,  we  have  just  a 

sions  of  array,  the  country  gentry  had  faint  memorial  in  a  trifling  bilieting- 

to  find  the  troops  of  thdr  own  county  tax,  which  excites  great  wrath  wher- 

in  clothing,  provisions,  and  quarters,  ever  it  happens  accidentally  to  rest, 

and   there   were   certain    reciprocal  It  is  a  pecaniary  alternative  for  the 

privileges   of  quartering  when  they  actual   billeting,  which   all   discreet 

passed  into  other  counties,  fruitfal  in  persons  pay ;    but  instances  are  on 

disputes,  which  were  ^nerally  settled,  record  where  a'  negliKcnt  householder 

so  far  as  the  immediate  parties  were  has  been  appalled   by  the  vision  of 

concerned,  by  the  soldier  takbg  what  three  red  coats  descending  the  area 

he  found  and  wanted,  and  leaving  the  stairs  in  a  business-like  fashion,  aa  if 

ultimate  incidence  of  the  cost  to  be  they  were  ffoiog  homo— though  we 

settled  by  anv  other  powers— higher  have  generally  heard  the  conclusion 

or  lower.    Unfortunately  the  person  of  such  an  incident  to  be,  that  "  the 

who   sufiRsred   under   the  quartering  fellows   behaved  very  well   indeed," 

was  generally  an  enemy,  or  esteemed  and  for  a  reasonable  sum  took  them- 

to  be  po,  and  thus  there  was  no  neces-  sdves  off  to  the  tavern  at  the  comer, 

sity  for  an^  adjostment  of  accounts.  We  question  if  there  is  any  other 

It  was  in  civil  war  only  that  embod-  well  armed  country  in  Europe  where 

led  troops  were  kept  at  home  by  our  the  billeting  system  is  not   in  full 

ancestor?.     For   the  defence  of  the  force.     In    France   at   the   present 

coontrv  they  trusted  to  a  sudden  levy,  day,  in  the   remotest   country-house 

and  when  an   army  was   raised  for  ot  hamlet,  at  any  hour,  by  day  or 

foreign  conflict,  it  went  immediately  night,  t^  soldier  on  daty  may  appear 

abroad,  and  was  disbanded  when  it  and   demand    admission — a  dreaded 

*  Menmn  of  the  RcbMm  of  IU6,  p.  212. 
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bat  from  necenttr,  an  ostensibly  wel-  non-commiaBioned,  with  brown  fea- 
oomed  guest.  Wnereyer  this  old  prao-  tnres,  bushy  beard,  and  a  collection  of 
tioe  IS  continued,  as  the  citizen  nves,  pewter  decorations,  gets  an  audience 
so  does  the  soldier— perhaps  the  latter  of  his  old  companions  at  the  comer 
lares  rather  above  \w  average  of  the  of  a  street,  or  a  passing  glance  of  ad- 
householder  at  large.  The  cooscrip-  miration  from  some  members  of  ''  the 
tion  system  has  its  influence  in  mak-  upper  classes."  But  the  national 
ing  the  thing  work  eerily — ^it  is  your  J^ousy  of  anything  like  military 
dntiny  to  carry  arms  and  live  with  supremacy  comes  soon,  and  freezes 
me  tohdav — it  may  be  mine  to  carry  the  short  enthusiasm, 
arms  and  live  with  you  to>morrow:  The  national  jealousy  is  right,  so 
the  quartered  soldier  is  but  one  of  a  fur  as  it  strikes  at  all  attempts  to  give 
large  and  rather  misceOanpous  circle  internal  political  power  to  the  mill- 
of  persons,  connected  by  a  link  which  t^  institutions,  fiat  there  are  two 
causes  them  from  time  to  time  for-  things  which  the  nation  owes  to  th^ 
toitously  to  throw  themselves  on  each  soldier.  Give  him  first  his  fame  and 
other's  hospitality.  The  condition  of  honours  in  due  and  permanent  mea- 
the  whole  community  where  this  sure.  Since,  also,  our  wealth-bom 
practice  holds  may  m  a  very  low  ftstidlousness  will  not  tolerate  the 
one,  but  it  is  dear  that  in  it  we  shall  disagreeables  of  war  and  soldier  life 
not  find  the  ordinary  citizen — con-  to  appear  among  us,  surely  we  ought 
vict  indnded — ^well  housed  and  well  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  fastidiousness 
fi9d,  with  occasional  wholesome  varia-  out  of  that  wealth  which  generates  it. 
tions  of  diet,  while  the  soldier  lives  Our  requisitions  on  the  soldier's  for- 
in  qusrters  destitute  of  any  means  bearanoe  e!fe  not  even  limited  to  what 
of  purification,  breathes  foul  air,  and  mav  affect  ourselves.  We  worthily 
eats  the  same  dinner  for  twenty  sue-  desire  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  war 
oessive  years.  The  case,  therefore,  of  all  over  the  world— among  our  enemies 
the  billeted  soldier,  among  a  com-  even,  as  well  as  among  all  neutral 
munity  practically  acquainted  with  nations.  To  this  end  the  object  which 
the  mtem  of  quartering,  does  not  war  is  so  naturally  apt  to  assume — 
can  forth  that  amount  of  sedulous  the  object  of  private  plunder — has 
care  and  attention — of  expense,  as  it  been  stemly'.  put  down.  The  Duke 
may  be — ^necessary  for  tiie  barracked  of  Wellington's  great  campaign  in 
soldier's  protection.  the  Peninsula  was  a  long  resolute 
The  whole  question  is,  in  fact,  in  a  practical  lesson  against  it  on  land ; 
great  measure,  a  matter  of  money —  the  abandonment  of  letters-of  marque 
made  so  by  the  proud  fastidiousness  was  the  abolition  of  its  hat  o£^ 
of  this  rich  country.  None  of  the  sive  form  at  sea.  Our  policy  now 
stains  of  war  are  to  touch  us — none  is  the  trae  policy  of  war  —  to 
of  its  clamours  to  reach  our  ears,  strike  at  the  heart,  where  the  enemy 
Away  thousands  of  miles  must  roll  may  be  paralysed  and  his  power 
the  tide  of  battie ;  neither  the  ap-  broken,  with  the  least  injury  to  life 
palling  roar  of  the  conflict  itself,  nor  sod  property.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  confused  din  of  misery  and  agony  the  method  of  rewanling  and  enrich- 
that  follows  it,  must  disturb  the  dig-  ing  the  soldier  after  old  custom, 
nified  serenity  of  our  island  retreat  B^cents  on  unarmed  seaports,  after 
Relations  and  dear  fHends  perhaps  the  fashion  of  our  sea-king  ancestors 
feel  the  heart  throb  when  fresh  tele-  — ^marauding  marches  far  awa^  (torn 
grraphic  news  are  announced,  or  bvlWsx  the  chief  fortresses,  among  villages, 
the  sickening  agony  of  hope  deferred,  country  mansions,  and  rich  religious 
in  vain  expectations;  the  nation  ex-  houses — these  are  the  forms  of  war 
alts  in  a  victory,  or  Is  maddened  which  enrich  the  soldier  with  plunder, 
if  there  is  anything  like  a  check  on  as  the  troops  of  Wallenstein  and  of 
the  onward  career  of  our  victorious  Soult  were  enriched.  Most  worthily 
troops.  Some  great  leader  is  Idolised  have  we  striven  to  suppre^  this  curse 
for  the  day,  and  gets  the  tbanlra  of  — and  with  a  success,  crossed  only 
Parliament  as  an  august  tribute  to  by  few  exceptions.  But  again,  why 
his  merits.  Toung  heroes  are  popular  should  the  soldier  be  compelled  to 
in  ball-rooms,  and  even  a  private  or  pay  for  our  virtue— why  not  put  ov 
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llftDd  in  our  pookeCi  and  giye  him  race  of  eanitary  economistB,  bat  not 

oompeosatiob,  as  we  give  it  to  some  on  that  aoooont  leas  iDstraotive — as 

bloated  jobber  from  whom  we  take  an  illostration  of  the  resoarcea  of  the 

an  office  where   he  is    oseleas,  and  scienoe  in  the  improTemeot  of   the 

worae?     Let   na  not    be  misander-  army,  ainoe  it  reoorda  a  triumph  ac- 

stood  in  the  free  nae  of  a  simile.    It  complished  towards  the  other  great 

ia  not  strictly  compensation  that  we  department    of   oar    armament^   the 

would  ask  for  the  aoldier,  for  thoueh  Navy. 

he  haa  hia  own  fJAolta,  mercenary  aelf-  We  qaeation  if  any  one  can  realise 
ishneaa  ia  not  among  them.  Bat  what  a  ahip  of  war  waa  an  hundred 
since  we  demand  that  he  ahould  eon-  yeara  ago.  It  was  by  lookiug  from 
duct  himaelf  m\h  propriety  and  the  quarter-deck  down  below  that 
decorum,  should  be  seduloualy  amen-  Johuson  said  one  could  "see  the  ut- 
able  to  military  discipline,  and  at  the  moat  extent  of  human  misery— such 
same  time  carefullv  obeervant  not  crowding,  such  filth,  auch  stench." 
onlv  of  the  rights,  but  of  the  tastea  Thia  ia  vague,  perhape,  and  Johnson 
and  prejudioea  of  civiliaDa— that  he  was  a  man  with  relentleaa  prejudioea, 
ahould  be  as  kind,  generoua,  and  dis-  which  he  uttered  hyperbolically :  he 
intereated  as  he  is  brave — that  he  exaggerated  much  when  he  aaid,  **  A 
ahould  ever  auppresa  in  himself  the  ahip  ia  a  prison,  with  the  chance  of 
natural  diapoeitlon  to  covet  other  being  drowned:  it  ia  worse — worse 
men'a  goods,  for  which  he  haa  80  mai\y  in  every  reapect — worse  air,  worse 
temptations — that  he  ahould  be  mo-  food,  worae  company.''  One  would 
derate  in  the  assertion  of  hia  own  not  take  Smolletti  mun  hia  life  and 
rights,  and  ever  ready  to  admit  and  writiqgs,  to  have  been  a  DBistidioua 
to  protect  those  of  other  people — if  man.  He  was  our  dear  oountryman, 
all  these  demands  on  Imperfect  human  but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
nature  are  to  be  concentrated  upon,  our  forefathers  of  his  day  bad  but 
him,  then  oertainlv  we  ouffht  to  faint  notions  of  the  importance  of 
treat  him,  not  only  with  tairnessit,  deansiug  the  pores  of  the  cuticle,  and 
but  with  generosity  and  kindness,  soarceljr  enjoyed  enlightened  notiona 
and,  even  for  our  own  aakea,  ahould  on  drainage  and  ventilation.  Nor 
QO  whatever  can  be  done  to  raiae  hi^  did  hia  wayward  life  give  him  many 
pondition,  .remove  temptation,  and^  opportunitiea  for  correcting  any  de- 
make  the  practice  of  the  many  vir^  ficienciea  in  hia  early  tnuning.  When 
tues  demanded  of  him  not  too  diffi-  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  held  the 
cult.  We  are  the  very  nation  on  office  of  surgeon^s  mate  in  the  expe- 
whom  falls,  before  all  the  world,  the  dition  of  Yemen  against  Carthagena 
fhnction  of  raising  the  soldier^a  con-  in  1741.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
dition.  We  require  from  him  higher  that  he  has  described  with  tolerable 
qualifications  than  the  rest  of  the  accuracy  in  Roderick  Rax\dom  his  re* 
workl — ^we  are  in  possession  of  a  oeption  into  the  sphere  where  his 
greater  wealth,  which  impregnatee  noble  profession  was  to  be  exercised : 
our  social  system  with  a  habit  of  *'My  friend  Thomson  carried  me 
higher  expenditure.  What  in  others  down  to  the  cockpit,  which  is  the 
would  be  an  act  of  difficult  generosity,  place  allotted  for  the  habitation  of 
is  to  us  one  of  easy  justice.  the  surgeon^s  mates,  and  when  he 
The  question  of  the  nature  and  showed  me  their  berth  (as  he  called 
condition  of  the  soldier  among  na  ia  it),  I  waa  filled,  with  aatoniahment 
BO  lafge  that  volumea  might  be  pro-  and  horror.  We  descended  by  divera 
fitably  written  about  iL  Jjet  ua  con-  ladders  to  a  place  as  dark  as  a  dun- 
tent  ourselves  at  present  with  a  alight  geon,  which  I  underatood  waa  im- 
glance  at  tiie  department  of  the  mersed  several  feet  under  water,  he- 
question  to  which  we  have  already  ing  immediately  above  the  hold.  I 
referred  —  the  bearing  npon  it  of  had  no  sooner  approached  this  di»* 
that  knowledge  of  sanitary  econcuny  mal  gulf  than  my  nose  waa  aaluted 
which  has  lately  been  so  fully  deve-.  with  ^  intolerable  stench  of  putri- 
loped.  We  ahaU  atate  an  antitheeia  of  fied  cheeae  and  rancid  batter  that 
two  e|:amplea — both,  by  the  way,  ear-  issued  from  an  apartment  at  the  foot 
lier  than  the  labours  of  the  present  of  the  ladder,  reaembllAg  a  chandler's 
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flbop,  where,  by  the  fiunt  gUnunering  Walter,  of   Aneon^s  Voyag€  romnd 

of  a  candle,  I  coald  perceiYe  a  man  the  WorlL  was  a  book  doaerfodly 

with    a    Ikint    meagre  cooiiteDaDoe  popular.    Its  anthor  was  not  atamped 

sitting  behind  a  kind  of  desk,  having  in  any  of  the  fixed  Ut^ary  mornds 

spectacles  on  his  nose  and  a  pen  in  of  his  age ;  indeed,  Ids  style  would 

hn  hand.      This,  I  learned  of  Mr.  not  have  stood  the  tests  in  BlAir'9 

Thomson,   was   Uie   ship^s   steward,  Rhetoric     The  charm  of  his  book 

who  sat  Uiere  to  distribute  provisions  lies  in   the    nncODScions  earnestness 

to  the  several  messes,  and  to  mark  with  wbieh  he  tells  the  daily  events 

what  each  received.*^  of  the  voyage,  and  explains  in  his 

Tbe^mirers  of  Sm(^tt  will  have  own  w^  the  feelings  of  the  aetora 

a  pnx^gent  recollection  of  Bod^ck's  and  suf^rers.     It  is  no  incocsider* 

Cite,  when  he  endeavoored  to  imitate  able  testimony  to  the  auUior's  hold  on 

that  feat  of  the  surgeon,  which  was  his  reader's  sympathy,  that  he  oom- 

achieved  bv  creq>ing  under  the  solid  mands  it  through  a  long  continuous 

stratum  of  hammocks    in    the  hos-  gloomv  record  of  mortality,  disease* 

pita],  and  deavinghia  head  through  and  despondency.     The   interest   is 

between  them.     We  dare   not  con-  brought  to  a  climax  like  the  histories 

duct  'tiie   reader    further   than   the  of  tl^  sighting  of  land  by  OolnmbuS| 

entrance  of  this  hospital — ^it  is  far  when  the  survivors  reached  their  des-» 

enough :    ^  I  assistea   Thomson   in  tinaUon — ^the  fruitful  island  of  Juan 

makine   up   his   prescriptions;   but  Fernandez,   whence    their    boat   ro* 

when  I  followed  him  with  the  medi-  turned  laden  with  grass ;  "  for  though 

ones  into   the    ^ick    berth  or  hos-  the  iabnd  abound^  with  better  vege- 

pital,  and  observed  the  situatidn  of  tables^  yet  the  boat*s  crew  in  their  short 

the  patients^  I  was  much  less  sur-  stay  had  not  met  wiUi  them,  and  they 

prised    that   people    should   die   on  well   knew  that   even   mss  would 

board  than  >that    any   sick  person  prove  a  dainty,  as  indeed  it  was  all 

should  recover.     There  I  saw  about  soon   and   eagerlv  devoured.*^     But 

fifty  miserable  distempo^d  wretches,  alas  I  thev  were  far  too  kte  m  reach* 

BQspended  in  rows,  so  huddled  one  ing  the  land  of  promise  and  relieU 

on  another  that  not  more  than  four-  The  very  poedbihty  of  landing  was 

teen  inches    space  was    allowed   to  problematical.    In  one  vessel,  which* 

each,  with  his  bed  and  bedding,  and  as  the  narrator  sa^  had  passed  the 

derived  of  the  light  of  the  day  as  Straits  of  Le  Maire  with   between 

well  as  of  fresh  air,  breathing  no-  four  and  five  hundred  men  in  health 

thing  but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of  imd  strength,  *'the  lieutenant  could 

the   morbid    steams  exhaling    from  muster  no  more  than  two  quarter- 

their  ovm   excrements  and  diseased  masters  and   six  foremast-men  eapa- 

bodies  ;     devoured     with      vermin  ble  of  working."    These,  assisted  by 

hatched  in  the  filth  that  surround-  the  officers*  servants  and  boys,  took 

ed  them,  and  destitute  of  every  con-  two  hours  to  trim  the  sails.    When 

venience  necessary  for  people  in'  that  theyeent  167  sick  on  shore,  twelve  died 

helpless  conditimi."  w  the  boats  ;  and  so  many  of  those 

It   was   probably  in   suoh   ships  who  reached  land  alive  were  beyond 

that  Admiral  Hosier's  force  died  oS  the   reinvigoratiog   power  of    fresh 

eveiy  one  of  them,  leaving  the  man-  air,  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 

ning  of  the  vessels  to  new  recruics.  days  there  were  six  burials  daily. 

Nay,  it  has  been  said  that  the  com-  The   summation  of  the  whole    was, 

plete  complement  of  his  fleet  died  that  when  the  nlague  was  stopped, 

twice  over  in  the  lin^ring  expedi-  and  the   strengtn  of  the   sqoaaron 

tion  against  the  Spaniards,  which  it  was   counted    before    leavbs    Juan 

was  his  good  fortune  not  to  survive^  Fernandez,  of  961  men  who  had  em- 

But  aU  this  is  merely  introductory  to  barked  in  Uiree  shlps»  335  were  liv 

the  antithesis  of  two  examples,  show-  ing  and  626  dead.     We  hold  this 

ing  the  influence  of  sanitary  neglect  history  of  calamity  to  be  peculiarly 

and  sanitary  exertion  on  shipboard,  significant,  because,  along  with  some 

supplied  by  the  vital  statistics  of  two  early  similar  misfortunes  of  his  own, 

renowned  voyi^^  round  the  world.  it  prompted  a  zealous,  humanii^  and 

In  our  youth   the  narrative^  by  skilful  commander  to  turn  anxiously 
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hi  his  mbd,  whether  it  was  the  aaently  a  fire  made  in  an  iron  pot  ai 
design  of  Providence  that  those  who  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  was  of 
fro  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  shoald  great  use  in  parifjio^  the  ur  in  the 
find  the  common  canses  of  mortality  other  parts  of  the  ship ;"  and  so  on. 
more  deadly  in  their  ravages,  than  As  onr  object  Is  merely  to  afford  a 
the  tempests  of  the  sea  or  the  casnal-  general  notion  of  the  tendency  of 
ties  of  battle.  The  matter  was  really  Uook's  arrangements,  not  to  instmct 
one  of  great  doubt  The  writer  we  fbture  circumnavigators  how  to  pre- 
have  just  been  quoting  from,  Ian-  serve  their  men,  we  need  not  quote 
suidly  remarked,  that  he  '*  would  not  farther.*  He  gives,  with  becoming 
be  understood  to  assert  that  fresh  seriousness,  the  reason  for  enumerate 
provisions,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  ing  the  several  causes  to  which,  un- 
constantly  supply  of  sweet  air  between  der  the  care  of  Providence,  the  long- 
decks,  are  matters  of  no  moment  f  bat  continued  health  of  his  crew  was 
it  was  possible,  he  bought,  that  the  owing ;  and  he  had,  indeed,  full 
freshest  air  might  be  rendered  inl-  ground  for  thankfulness  when  he 
mical  to  animal  life,  **'  by  mixing  had  to  say,  that,  after  an  absence  of 
with  it  some  subtle  and  otherwise  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  he 
imperceptible  effluvia  \^  and  as  an  lost  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of 
application  of  this  hypothesis,  he  these  bv  sickness, 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  these 
the  maritime  world  the  consoling  two  contrasted  histories,  because 
view,  '^that  the  steams  arising  from  they  show  very  distinctly  what  we 
the  ocean  may  have  a  tenden<7  have  already  referred  to — the  exist- 
to  render  the  air  they  are  spread  ence  of  sanitary  opinions  and  prao- 
through  less  properly  adapted  to  the  tice  long  before  the  existence  of  a 
support  of  the  life  of  terrestrial  ani-  school  of  sanitary  philosophers.  In 
mals,  unless  these  steams  are  correct-  Ikct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ed  bv  effluvia  of  another  kind,  which  potency  of  sanitary  arrangements 
the  land  alone  can  afford."  The  so*  is  as  clearly  proved  as  that  bread 
Intion  of  the  question  fell  to  Oaptain  noarishes  and  arsenic  kills.  The  re- 
Cook.  It  was  undertaken  vei^  ap-  suit  of  Cook's  experiment  could  not 
propriately  in  a  repetition  of  the  but  tell  in  the  department  in  which 
achievement  —  the  circumnavigation  he  practised  it ;  and  a  ship  in  her 
of  the  fflobe — which,  by  so  ctuamit-  M^]estv*s  navv  is  now  a  different 
ous  an  issue,  had  raised  the  doubt  place,  indeed,  from  that  which  8mol* 
He  had  gone  on  one  unfortunate  lett  described  it,  after  having  served 
voyage  ,*  he  determined  that,  if  skill  in  the  navy.  Yet  that  there  should 
and  ceaseless  attention  were  of  any  remain  so  much  sanitary  science  BtHl 
avail,  he  should  not  have  another,  latent  affords  uncomfortable  evidence 
He  describes  at  length  his  adjust-  how  slowly  such  improvements  pene- 
ment  of  the  men's  dietary,  with  the  trate  the  crust  of  habit— how  long 
provision  of  antiscorbutics  and  other  they  may  remain  unadopted,  almost 
protective  viands.  But  in  conjuno*  unknown,  until  they  are  borne  in  by 
tion  with  firesh  provisions  and  vege-  some  great  pressure  of  public  opinion 
tables,  and  with  a  continual  supply  — untu,  in  short  a  row  is  raised, 
of  firesh  water  to  the  men,  the  most  and  they  are  carried  in  the  confusion 
material  part  of  his  arrangements  by  acclamation, 
probably  was,  that  **  proper  methods  An  old  case  in  point  has  proved 
were  taken  to  keep  their  persons,  useful  to  us,  moreover,  as  we  do  not 
hammocks,  bedding,  clothes,  &a,  desire  to  dwell  too  largely  on  recent 
constantly  dean  and  dry.  Eaual  care  events.  The  public  has  supped  fhll  of 
was  taken  to  keep  the  ship  clean  and  horrors  on  Hie  details  that  nave  been 
dry  betwixt  decks.  Once  or  twice  so  profusely  laid  before  them  about 
a-week  she  was  aired  with  fires,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  in 
when  this  could  not  be  done,  she  was  the  Crimea,  and  the  hospitals  along 
smoked  with  gunpowder  mixed  with  the  Boephorus.  There  is  generally, 
vin^rar  and  water.    I  had  also  fre-  however,  in  any  continuous  series  of 

*  Voyage  to  the  South  Pole  and  Bound  ffte  Worlds  vol  il  p.  291. 
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erflSyBOiDe  one  ehaneteristio  matter  dresrings  are  attested  to  haTe  been 
denoUng  a  eUxnaz— as  the  wasting  seen  in  the  tank  for  sappljiog  op» 
on  the  laoe  of  a  rook  may  mark  the  of  the  hospitala  with  water.  And  so 
highest  level  of  a  flood.  Sach  was  enough  of  this  dismal  piece  of  expe- 
the  natore  of  the  vermin  which  ap-  rienoe.  We  leave  it,  sobjoining  mere- 
peared  upon  oor  men  in  the  Russian  ly  the  nnimpassioned  estimate  by  ihe 
campaign.  Of  the  lesser  vermin  Commission  of  Sanitary  Inquiry  of  the 
whidi  infest  the  human  frame  In  causes  and  progress  of  the  disaster, 
fflth  or  disease,  we  have  all  heard  and  the  eflect  of  the .  operations  of 
often  enough  —  many  of  us  may  the  Commissioners  who  were  tent  out 
have  seen  them;  some  of  us — of  in  winter  to  deal  as  best  they  could 
oourse,  in  consequence  of  some  cha-  with  the  difficulties  which  they  found, 
zitable  mission  amonff  '*the  lower  wwith  regard  to  the  hospitals  at 
orders" — may  possibly  have  been  sub-  gcutari  and  Kulalee,  the  evidenoe  shows 
Jeoted  to  the  sanguinary  attacks  of  a  that  their  unexampled  mortality  araae 
BoUtary  wanderer  from  the  herd.  It  atom  other  causes  beside  the  severe 
is  unnecessary  to  estimate  the  state  type  of  disease.  The  drains  of  the 
of  matters  .by  the  profuse  supply  of  hosuitalB  were  nothiDg  better  than  cess- 
the  smaller'  breeds,  since  both  in  the  pools,  through  which  the  wind  blew 
field  hospital  at  BaUdtlava,  and  in  sewer  air  into  the  corridors  and  wardp. 
the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  There  was  no  ventflation;  there  had 
Urge  an^  loathsome  maggot  crawled  ^  ^^t^V-  ^LJ^X^^h^'^'^x.  *^® 
evSywhere,  and  fed  ra  Se  sores  of  ^T"!^?? «  '"^^"^  ^^^  ^^S^t^'' 
ST^oiSJed  soldieis.  A  nurse  who  ^^^^T^o^^c*^^^ 
creased  to  Balakbva  states  in  her  ^^  ^^  hos^fthe'^  number  of 
diary,  that  she  took  a  quart  of  them  gjdc  admitted  went  on  increasing;  no 
off  one  man.  Perhaps  it  mav  be  aanifcaiy  improvements  were  e&oted, 
stated  as  a  parallel  floodmark  of  and  the  mortality  rose  pzogreoBirely 
filth,  that  a  dead  horse  and  hospital  month  by  month  as  follows :— 

Tliere  died  156  per  1000,  treated  fiom  November  12  to  December  9. 
"         lt9  "  «•  December  10  to  Jaauaiy  6. 

"         321  ^  *'  Januaiy  7  to  January  3L 

"        427  "  «  f^bruaiy  I  to  February  28. 

'*  During    the    month  'of  Februaiy,  coming  more  unhealthy  the  longer  they 

although  the  mortality  rose  so  consider-  were  used.  ^    ' 

ably,  the  number  of  sick  in  hospital,  as       **  About  the   middle  of  March  the 

well  as  the  admissions,  had  fallen  off;  sanitaiy  improvements  in  the  hospitsls 

and  the  deaths  on  board  the  transports  were  ooomienoed.     During  the   three 

were  only  one-sixth  part  in  February  of  weeks  preceding  the  17th,  the  deaths 

what  th^  were  in  January,  showing  were  315  per  1000  treated,  and  in  the  fi>l- 

that  though  the  army  was   becoming  lowing  five  periods  of  three  weeks  eaoh, 

more  healthy,  the  hospitals  were   be-  the  progressive  &11  was  as  ibllows  :—- 

There  died  144  per  1000,  treated  flx>m  March  18  to  April  8. 
**         107  "  •*  April  9  to  April  29. 

**  52  **  "<  April  29  to  May  20. 

*<  48  "  *<  May  20  to  June  10. 

"  22  "  •*  June  10  to  June  so." 

The  question  whether  any  indivi*  partment  is  far  from  being  exempt 

dual  official  person,  high  or  low,  is  from   this   necessity.     The  men   of 

blamable  for  the  dark  side  of  this  routine,   indeed,   are    the    ordinary 

statement,  is  entirely  sunk   in   the  machinery  with  which  statesmen  and 

much  greater  question,  whether  any  generals  work.    The  routine,  in  ordi- 

system  is  to  blame  T    Boutine  has  got  nary  times,  goes  on  like  clockwork, 

a  deal  of  obloquy  fbr  it,  but  there  of  itself,  merdv  requiring  periodical 

must  be  routine  in  the  ^blic  service*  winding  up  and  occasional  deaniog ; 

It  IS  the  onl^  way  in  which  the  g^t  and  it  does  its  business  in  a  far  more 

bulk  of  pubhc  servants  can  work  with  satisfactory  manner  to  all  concerned, 

any  kind  of  safety  or  satisfaction  to  than  erratic  genius  oould  accomplish 

their  employers ;  and  the  military  do-  it    But  when  confosions  and  convul- 
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fliotts  eroflB  it,,  then  some  strong  band  yety  little  estiioatlon  of  a  bbbopric ; 

mtxst  take  its  management — 'direet-  Samnd  Jobnson  would  not  have  been 

!ng,  reconstnicting,   or   breaking   it  Tery  proad  of  tbe  illostrioas  office  of 

down»  if  need  be,  as  a  general  in  battle  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     The  bar- 

deals   with   the   well-trained   troops  rahs,  and  eneores,  and  floral  wreaths, 

who  may  have  paraded  for  many  an  which  are  blood  and  breath  to  the 

unvarying  year  of  peace  in  their  seve-  ambitions   actress,  woll^   annihilate 

ral  regiments,  companies,  and  sqoads.  the  ambitions  woman  of  tbe  world 

That  sach  a  great  strong  hand  does  who  toils  for  fashionable  leadership, 

not  come  when  it  is  called  for,  is  not  The  genial  So^er,  who  might  have 

chargeable  on   routine ;   without  it,  distiogoished  himself  in  some  depart- 

matters  woald  be  still  worse.  ment  of  literature,  scorns  all  repute 

•  Brother  to  routine  in   nsefolness  that  does  not  rest  on  the  legitimate 

and  obloquy  is  professional  etiquette,  honours  of  the  taster  and  stewpan ; 

professional  pedantry,  or  proferaional  and,  standing  by  his  order,  demands 

Bride,  as  people  mav  like  to  name  ft  that  cookery  shall  be  admitted  high 

It  goes  through  all   human  nature,  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  arts.    The 

high  and  low.    It  may  be  called  a  patriarch  of  bis  school,  the  venerable 

grand  enthusiasm  when  it  is  deve-  Eustace  Tide,  was  still  more  supreme 

toped  in  some  gifted  intellect,  devot-  in  his  claims.    He  stated  in  his  intro- 

ing  its  whole  energies  to  one  object  duction   to    JTie  French'  Cook,  that 

of  goodoegs  or  duty,  which  it  deenra  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  acquire 

to  be  its  own  special   mission.     It  the  English  langua^,  and  become  his 

passes  down  through  lower  grades  of  own  interpreter,  smce  he  had   been 

ardour,  until  it  b^mes  the  oonven-  translated  by  one  who  may  Indeed 

lioDal  pride  of  aptness  in  some  pro-  have  known  something  of  nis   own 

feasiooal  or  even  mechanical  pursuit,  profession,  being  a 'general  officer  in 

Perhaps  its  humblest  known  develop-  the  army,  but  knew  nothing  what- 

meot  was  detected  by  a  friend  of  ours  ever  of  his,  Eustace  Tide's,  with  which 

in  overhearing  two  members  of  the  he  had  so  aadadouslT  meddled.    All 

des^sed  class  who  devote  themselves  this  has  the  spirit  of  cheerful  endea- 

to  the  sweeping  of  the  streets,  pro-  vour,  of  effective  labour,  and  of  gen- 

nouncing  on  the  merits  of  a  departed  eral  public  usefulness  in  it.     Anni- 

brother  of  the  broom.    One  of  them  hUate  it,  or  shUt  it  from  its  natural 
was  clear  that  the  deceased  had  been, .  place  to  some  other,  we  cannot ;  and 

iu  every  sense  of  the.  term,  a  ^reat  the  object  that  remains  is  to  adjust 

woricmao;   the   other,  with   cntical  it  to   thorough   co-operative  useful- 

discrimtBation,  pronounced  him  *'c^  nees. 

pital  at  the  thick,  but  nothing  at  all  No  doubt  that  entire  isolation  from 
at  the  Uiin*' — ^tliis  latter  being,  it  the  ordinary  citizen,  of  the  soldier, 
seems,  the  department  which  exacted  when  embodied  for  service,  to  which 
the  greatest  qoickness  of  discrimina-  we  have  already  alluded,  renders 
tion  and  agility  of  hand.  many  adyostments  of  professional 
It  is  needless  to  ask  why ;  it  is  functions  to  army  purposes  neoes- 
sufflcient  to  know  that  this  spirit  is  sary,  and  renders  them  all  difficult, 
in  constant  activity  throughout  the  A  knot  of  men-at-arms,  with  the  usual 
working  and  doing  part  of  mankind.^ swarm  of  bill-men,  archers,  and  pike- 
It  is  in  itself  a  useful  spirit,  speaking  men,  on  an  expedition  across  the  Ens- 
merely  of  its  humbler  shapes ;  and  Ush  border,  or  scouring  the  Flemisn 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  homesteads,  would  have  felt  a  follow- 
world  could  get  on  without  it.  It  ing  of  quartermasters,  commissaries, 
pots  us  all  into  those  separate  grooves  purveyors,  and  even  surgeons,  to  be 
of  action  by  which  we  are  cabled  to  thorough  impedimenta.  The  func- 
the  objects  of  our  special  aspirations  tions  of  all  but  the  surgeon  they 
and  desires— to  the  achievements  we  could  do  better  for  them^ves.  Of 
would  wish  to  perform,  and  the  hon-  tbe  surgeon,  almost  the  only  repre- 
oors  we  would  faiu  reap.  Newton  sentative  would  be  the  friar,  or  other 
would  not  have  cared  for  a  colonelcy  religious  person  who  visited  the 
in  the  Guards  as  the  reward  of  his  field,  to  impart  to  the  wounded  what 
discoveries ;  Ndson  would  have  had  medical  skiu  he  possessed,  along  with 
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tiie  eonsolatioDfl  of  rdigioa  Bat  a  The  podtfon  and  fcoctloDfl  of  tlie 
Uerarehj  of  medical  officers,  from  medical  staff  «form  the  most  impor-  ' 
a  director -general,  throagh  divers  tant  of  all  the  matters  to  be  adjusted  • 
grades  of  inspectors,  to  the  regiment-  'l)etween  the  combative  and  non- 
al  sargeoDB  and  llieir  assistants,  combative  portion  of  oar  armaments, 
wooM  uve  astonished  Doaglas  or  and  to  these  alone  shall  we  limit 
Hotspor  abont  as  thoroaghlv,  pe^  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  offer, 
haps,  as  a  proposal  to  establish  an  There  has  been,  no  doabt,  a  slaggish 
armj  sanitary  staff  tardiness  in  the  tnind  of  the  world 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  ex-  to  acknowledge  the  fane  grandear  of 
tremelT  difficolt— and,  in  fact,  this  the  medical  profession,  when  duti- 
difficQlty  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  fnliy  and  honestly  parsaed :  alas  I  we 
of  the  other  difficalties  of  oar  army  are  all  of  as  snfflciently  conseioos  of 
service— to  get  persons  whose  par-  the  physician's  power  over  as,  when 
salts  are  not  comoative  to  co-operate  he  caotioasly  closes  the  door  of  the 
in  military  operations.  Tlie  com-  sick-room,  and  we  watch  the  gfance 
mand  and  obedience,  to  which  oar  of  his  eye  or  the  wrinkles  of  his 
eitiaens  are  so  little  accastomed^  is  moath  for  the  faintest  reflection  of 
the  vital  spirit  of  an  army.  It  is  those  mner  thoaghts,  in  which  the 
sometimes  necessary,  and  ollener  Issaes  of  life  and  death  may  be  al- 
natoral,  that  it  shoald  extend  beyond  ready  preiadged.  But  the  careless 
the  pure  military  l)ody  to  whatever  and  the  healthy  world  is  apt,  per- 
other  ekes  comes  in  collateral  con-  liaps,  to  forget  the  true  elevation  of 
nection  with  it  The  propensity  of  the  untitled  and  unrobed  master  of 
the  military  commander  w  to  brigade  science.  _,._. 

eveiTthing*  over  which  he  has  power.  As  to  the  army  medicaa  man,  pcr- 
It  »  sometimes  as  difflcalt  to  impress  haps  the  earliest  notice  of  his  esti- 
oo  an  old  soldier  the  existence  of  matlon  is  in  Homer,  who  tells  of' the 
poBsiWe  duties  which  consist  neither  kind  anxiety  of  the  Greek  host  when 
in  command  nor  obedience,  bat  in  they  found  that  jEscnlapias's  *  son, 
separate  co-operation  and  individual  Machaon,  was  wounded  by  a  random 
action,  as  it  was  to  demonstrate  dart,  and  of  his  carefol  removal  on 
to  the  Persian  ambassador  that  the  shipboard — 

a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.   Passing   to   later   incidents  not  lar 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance  from  the  same  place,  we  have   no 

on  record  of  the  collateral  applica-  doubt  that  the  feeling,  of  the  poor 

tion  of  military  organisation  was  ex-   sufferers  in  the  Crimea  towards  their 

hibited  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  in   surgeons   is   unexaggerated   by  Mr. 

bis   camnaign   in   the   Netherlands,    Bawlinson,   a    civil    engineer,    sent 

embodiea  the  liberal   damsels  who,   out    on    the    sanitary    commission, 

from^time  immemorial,  have  accom-   already  referred   ta     Having   been 

panied  armies,  so  that,  as  Sir  James  wouncfed,  he   had   to   be   surgically 

Tomer    describes    it,    "  They    had  treated  in  the  front—an  opportunity 

their  several  captainesses  and  alfieras,   of  observation  which  a  civilian  rarely 

or  she  comets,  or  other  officers^  who   obtains,  or  is  anxious  to  obtain ;  and 

kept  among   them   an  exact  disci-  he  says,  "I  can  state  that  in  that 

plme  in   aU   points   that  concerned   division   in  which  I  lay,  from   the 

their  profession;  l&ey  were  divided   officers  to  the  men,  the  medical  offi- 

into  several  squadrons,  according  to   cers,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term, 

their  quality,  and   that  was   distin-   were  almost  worshipped— idolised.*' 

goished   no   otherwise   but   by   the       Tet  throughout  the  late  inq^uiries, 

difference  of  their   beauties^   faces,   now    embodied    in    so  alarmmg   a 

and  features.*'     This  was  a  carica-   library  of  blue-books,  there  is  ever 

tore  of  a  practice,  inveterate,  but  to   perceptible   a   continuous    ^ue   of 

some  extent  necessary.    In  despotic   dissatigfaction    with    then:     position 

countries,  where  every  manV  position  and   functions,   among;   the   medical 

ia  adjusted  by  royal  warrant,  it  is  no   men  of  the  army,  a3  at  Jlie  same 

doubt  more  easily  dealt  with  than  time  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  other 

ainoDg  OS.  people,  for  their  performance  of  funo- 
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tioDB  which  axe  mppooed  in  tome  coiiii»aiider-in«duef  of  the  foroee  rnoBt 
wa^  or  other  to  be  connected  with  be  sapreme  mler.  Jadges,  magistrates, 
their  department^  bat  are  not  done  civilians  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
b^  them,  or  by  anybody  else.  The  officers  who  are  military  in  name  bat 
civilian  witness  jost  qaoted,  having  civilian  in  function,  most  be  in  his 
been  requested  to  give  his  opinion  hands.  Whatever  nominal  rank  they 
as  to  the  philanthropy,  kindness,  may  hold,  therefore,  the  non-com- 
and  skill  of  the  army  surgeons,  so  bataot  portion  of  an  army  must  al- 
tar as  his  opportonities  taught  him,  ways  be  subject  to  the  combatant 
said,  with  honest  fervour,  ''I  cannot  Were  a  lieutenant  in  command  of  a 
find  language  strong  enough  to  ex-  small  separate  force,  the  surgeon  must 

fress  w&t  I  think  of  our  surgeons,  be  under  his  orders,  at  least  in  every 
thought  that  they  were  labouring  thin^  but  the  prescriptions  he  iisues 
under  some  disadvantages,  and  I  do  to  his  patients.  As  the  Army  Sanitary 
not  think  they  are  in  a  right  position  Commission  justly  say,  **  That  relative 
in  a  r^ment  I  do  not  think  that  rank  should  confer  any  military  com- 
their  reelings  for  their  men  are  mand,  is  of  course  out  of  thid  question ; 
consulted  sufficiently.*'— (Q.  3331.)  and  no  medical  officer  would  for  one 
"Their  men"  here  means  the  men  moment  contend  for  an  authority  for 
under  medical  charge ;  but  others  which  he  is  manifestly  not  quahfied, 
might,  with  more  strict  military  and  with  which,  even  if  auafified,  he 
etiquette,  talk  of  them  as  their  men  could  not  be  invested  witnout  detri- 
— and  hence  one  of  the  difficulties.  ^  ment  to  the  public  service.''  Sir  John 
Throughout  the  large  mass  of  evi-  M'Neill,  if  we  mistake  not,  entered 
dence  beting  on  the  sufiferings  and  the  life  as  an  arn^  sui^geon.  The  field 
mortality  of  our  army  in  tl^  Crimea,  thus  open  to  him  proved  either  un- 
many  illustrations  break  out  of  a  sen-  congenial,  or  too  narrow  for  his  capa- 
sltiveness,  and  not  a  wholesome  sen-  city,  but  he  offers  in  his  evidence  a 
sitiveness,  i^  the  medical  department,  morsel  of  sound  advice  to  those  who 
We  cannot  think  it  either  good  taste  are  to  make  it  their  profession  and 
or  good  policy  for  the  physician  to  provision  for  life.  "I  conceive,"  he 
compete  with  the  warrior  for  his  lau-  says,  "  having  myself  a  strong  i^m- 
rels.  These  are  not  the  shape  in  which  pathy  with  ue  profession,  that  their 
the  acknowledgments  either  of  his  true  dignity  consists  in  restricting 
skill  or  of  his  courage  should  be  wel-  themselves  to  their  profesuonal  da- 
oomed  by  him.  The  warrior  is  a  pe-  ties."  We  can  anticipate  no  advan- 
culiiff  being,  alone  and  unapproach-  tage  either  to  the  medical  profession 
able  in  the  character  of  his  career,  or  to  the  public  service,  by  the  adop- 
Others  may  show  as  much  strategic  tion  of  the  following  table  of  equi- 
skill,  as  much  coura^,  as  much  com-  valents,  supplied  by  a  deputy  in- 
bativeness  even,  but  it  all  goes  into  a  spector-genenl  of  hospitals,  on  half- 
different  classification  of  the  world's  pay: — 
heroes.    It  may  be  true  that  the  mi-  nvBTTxru.          fbotood 


litary   profession   is   apt    to   show   a  I>lrector-G«nex«l     Sorgeon-Oeneral  in  Chlet 

haughty   and   repdlant    J€»lousy   of  ^JJhS^S*'*'  }  Surgwn-GtneraL 

every  attempt  to  participate  in  its  Deoaty^iMelor-  | 

peculiar  honours  and  nomenclature  ;      wnwai  of  Hot-  vsmfeoii-Brfgadier. 

that  the  camp  acknowledges  no  rank  stSftowoiuirt    I.         ,.-«**,.,.   . 

in  the  world  but  mUitary  »nk,  within  '^^'^^    Uwgwau«it4Jok»*i, 

which  it  incjudes  royalty  because  the  "^SLS^^d  B^ii-l  8arg«-i^«r. 
monarch  is  the  head  of  the  army.  But      menui  surgecS.  [ 

it  is  also  true  that  this  pride  and  ^*Si^*  J;:?~°  J  *«^a^ 
jealousy  are  necessary  attributes  of     i^J'*'"^  f  *"«^^'**^ 

the  army,  for  adjusting  the  soldier's  AMUtant  Snrgeon  ( 
adaptation  to  his  work,  since  it  is  ccr-     ^Si7«  ^*^*  \  8«sw«>-u«>*«»*n*- 
tain  that,  wherever  war  is,  there  the     ^^     '' 

soldier  must  be  supreme.  There  is  We  are  not  reconciled  to  the  hank- 
no  room,  no  possibility  for  any  other  ering  of  the  surgeon  after  the  soldier's 
authority.  Over  a  newly  captured  city  peculiar  distinctions,  when  we  see  at- 
— over  the  general  seat  of  war— the  t^pts  made  to  establish  a  parallel  in 
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tte  neriti  and  oonAiet  of  the  tvo  neot  is  alnady  oramped  hj  too  close 
clMBcn  ''I  ooDBider/'  nyB  Dr.  Ad-  «d  analogy  to  the  combatWe  in  the 
drew  Smith,  ^  that  the  danger  to  mdation  of  ranks.  Look  at  the  dif- 
which  an  officer  hi  eiposed  during  a  ferenoe  of  natoral  fnnction  between 
8e?cre  epidemic  in  the  West  In&s,  a  8ni»erior  and  inferior  officer,  and  a 
is  greatsr  than  the  daog^  that  a  man  superior  and  inferior  pKiysician.  In 
is  exposed  to  in  war/'  Whocandonbt  the  former  case  the  captain  commands 
the  laige  fond  of  coarsffe,  both  active  his  compaoj  of  one  handled,  the  col- 
and  pasHTe,  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  onel  commands  ten  companies,  mak- 
medical  profession  f  Bat  is  there  only  ing  his  tlionsand,  and  so  npwards  to 
one  form  of  rewsrd  for  every  kind  the  commander-in>chief ;  the  charao- 
of  coorage  ?  St  Francis,  Thomas-i-  ter  and  responsibUity  of  the  Auctions 
Beckel,  Lather,  Latimer,  Howard  rapidly  rising  with  the  rise  in  rank. 
in  the  dungeons,  and  Mango  Park  In  the  mediou  world  the  family  phy- 
among  the  Africans,  all  wowed  a  sician  or  the  apothecary  attends  to 
connge  of  which  it  were  difficult  to  the  teething  of  the  children,  to  the 
define  the  bounds;  but  would  any  coughs  and  stomach -complaints,  to 
of  them  have  thought  that  all  its  the  occasional  sprains  and  cot  fingera 
aims  were  lost  beoanse  they  are  When  a  critical  case  of  typhus  or 
lelttsed  a  pair  of  epaulets,  and  the  eryripelas  oocnrs,  the  superior  officer 
distinction  of  so  many  shots  over  is  called  for  in  the  shape  of  the  emi- 
their  coffins?  We  cannot  conceive  nent  consulting  physician;  if  some 
that  it  would  do  justice  to  the  critical  operation  in  trepanning  or 
courage  with  which  a  man  of  ezoe-  amputation  is  necessary,  he  comes  in 
rience  and  learning  deliborately  de*  the  shape  of  a  celebrated  operating 
Totes  health  and  lue  to  the  fulfillment  surgeoa  But  in  the  army  service^ 
of  the  noble  duty  of  saving  the  lives  where  the  established  function  ^ 
of  many  others,  that  his  merit  should  each  rank  is  to  have  command  over 
be  weighed  in  the  same  balanotf  with  those  of  inferior  rank,  the  adi^tation 
that  or  the  high-spirited,  thoughtless  of  the  several  grades  in  medioJ  and 
youth,  who  is  the  first  to  leap  into  sorgical  science  to  their  proper  exi- 
the  ditch  <Hr  mount  the  parapet.  The  gendes  is  entirely  lost.  The  physi* 
spot  where  the  soldier's  glory  can  be  cian's  progress  upwards  in  his  pro- 
gained,  is  often  far  from  that  where  fession  must  all  be  through  pracwse ; 
the  zealous  military  sorseon  is  reap-  but  when  he  rises  above  the  position 
ing  Ms.  The  Commisnoners,  refer-  of  regimental  surseon  in  the  army,  he 
ring  to  those  honours  which  can  only  virtnaUy  leaves  this  test  c^  progress 
be  oooferred  for  servioe  in  the  face  of  behind  him.  Thus  the  performance 
the  enemy,  say:  ''But  the  most  ardu-  of  the  most  critical  operations  fells  to 
ons  and  the  most  dangerous  services  the  regimental  surgeon  and  his  aa- 
of  medical  officers  are  not  always,  even  sistant,  the  youngest  members  of  the 
in  war,  reoderod  before  the  enemy,  medical  hienrchy — ^many  of  those  in 
Hi^  have  to  strive  with  an  enemv  the  Crimea,  according  to  the  evidence 
more  danf^erous  than  man.  Li  the  af-  on  the  pointy  were  mere  boys ;  while 
most  pestilential  wards  of  Scutari,  the  it  is  the  Ihnction  of  some  dignified 
exertKNMi  were  more  continuous,  the  and  veteran  inspector  to  notice  whe- 
dangers  were  greater,  and  the  honours  ther  a  bit  of  orangepeel  is  left  on  an 
and  rewards  to  be  obtained  were  hospital  floor,  or  whether  the  requi- 
fewer,  than  at  the  front  before  sitions  are  accurately  recorded,  and 
Sebastopol  The  mortality  of  the  the  case-books  rightly  kept  Thus, 
medical  officers  at  Scutari  was  not  under  the  present  systetUt  it  seems 
much  exceeded  by  tiiat  of  the  com-  extremely  difficult  to  find  functions 
balant  officers  in  the  army  of  the  and  rewards  for  professional  talent 
Crimea ;  but  the  survivors  are  de-  in  the  army.  A  man  there  may  be 
barred  fhmi  receiving  those  honours  a  great  pbyridan  or  surseon,  and  a 
which,  fortnnate^  for  the  country,  blming  to  his  regiment  but  he  can- 
are  prized  more  than  either  rank  or  not  rise  fh>m  his  humble  sphere  but 
emoinfflent**  to  undertake  functions  on  whidi  his 
In  Uei,  there  are  some  grounds  talents  sre  wasted,  or  for  whidi  th^ 
for  thinking  that  the  medical  departs  may  not  be  suited.    In  the  permanent 
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militaty  lioepitab  there  axe  qiportor  London,  bnt  the  detuto  q»pear  to  the 

nities  for  men  of  professioDai  abllr  uninitiated  very  complioated. 
ity,  but  these  can  aosorb  bat  a  email       How  very  necesBary  the  eyetem  of 

namber.    And  eyen  the  inspecting  and  promotion  by  seniority  ia  in  ue  army 

other  work  of  the  ordinary  seniors  medical  department,  and   how  very 

can,  we  would  suppose,  giye  work  to  heavy  a  burden  this  neoessity  is,  are 

bnt  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  both    illustrated    in    a    remarkable 

rise  in  rank  by  seniority.    Where  ele-  form  by  promotions  made  upon  other 

yatlon   is  virtually   a  removal   oat  gpnnds  m  the  Bossian  war — promo* 

of  Uie  true  theatre  of  nsefolness,  of  tions   which   eoald   not   be  avoided 

course  there  will  be  no  strong  case  without  scandal.     It   appears   that 

Car  breaking  through  the  ^sy  and  these  promotions  upheaved  aatratam 

naloral  graidation  by  senior!^.     I(  of  other  medical  oflQcers  away  from 

indeed,  a  man  hag  talent  enough  for  the  scene  of  action,  who  would  have 

the   performance   of  his   regimental  reason  to  complain  that  they  had  not 

duties,  it  would  be  scant  jostice  to  an  opportonity  of  competing  for  the 

deny  to  him  that  rank  which  he  can  prizes.    It  is  explained   t£it  when 

also  fill  as  well,  because  there  is  some  such    promotions    were    made,    the 

other  person  who  could  perform  some  Director  General,  following   a   prao- 

higher     proftssional    function     still,  tioe  which  had  perhaps  been  eetab- 

were   there  any   such   in  existence,  li^ed  when  instances  of  special  pro* 

How  this  must  all  tend  to  deprees  motion  were  extremely  rare,  took  the 

military   talent  and  energy   in   the  earliest  opportunity  to  promote  the 

army,  may  be  too  easily  seen.    On  medioil  omcers  who  had  been  passed 

the  difficulty  of  bringing  promotion  over,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  special 

by  selection  to  bear  on  professional  promotions.     "Thus   many   medical 

merit,  we  take  the  followinff  remarks  officers  who  had  distinguished  them* 

by  a  surgeon  of  hussars,  Dr.  Henry  selves  by  their  zeal  or  skill  darioff 

Jlapleton— th^  look  like  truth  and  the  war  in   the  Eaat^  or  who  had 

good  sense.    **  No  man  deserves  pro-  served  continuously  through  all  the 

motion  more  than   the  quiet  unaa-  hardships  and  dangers  iucidental  to 

Burning   man   who   will   get  up  at  those  campaigns,  were  rewarded  by 

night  and  go  to  the  sick,  readily  and  promotion,  irreqiective  of  seniority  ; 

without  murmur,  with  kindness  and  and   their    seniors,  who^    being    in 

humanity  in  all  his  acta^  but  who  Australia   or   elsewhere   during   the 

will  not  perhaps  write  a  good  report :  same  period,  had  had  no  such  oppor- 

and  my  experience  of  the  profession  tumty  of  distinction,  would  likewise 

is,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  be  promoted,  to  compensate  them  for 

best  practiod  men  are  the  worst  at  their  ill  ibrtime." 
making  reports.    Yet  this  man  wiU       It  is  clear  that  the  Commissionera 

rarely  be  brought  to  the  special  notice  are  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  difficulties 

of  the  Director-General  for  promo-  in  the  way  of  the  adjostment  of  the 

tion  out  of  his  turn;  but  another,  medical   department  of  the   army; 

who  writes  well  and  practices  badly,  they   think  "  a   limited   number   of 

wilL'*-H(Q.  4568.)   There  has  hitherto,  good-service  pensions  to  the  officers 

however,   been    out  slight   occasion  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  and 

for  considering  the  best  criterion  for  effioiencv  is  due  to  the  department, 

special  promotion,  since  there  seem  and  will  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus 

to  have  been  but  rare  infringements  to  its  members.**    Pensions  and  re> 

on  the  seniority  system.    A  conaidep*  tiring    allowanoea    are    usefiil    and 

able  portion  of  the  Beport  before  us  valuable  things;  their  special  useful* 

is  occupied   with  explanations  how  ness   is   the   inducement  they   give 

the  promotion  by  seniority  is  adjusted  to  broken*down   and  superannuated 

to  practical   possibility,  since   army  public  servants  to  r^ire,  and  let  the 

surgeons  die  all  over  the  world,  and  public  business  go  on  unburdened  by 

the  man  next  to  the  vacated  place  their  troublesome  adhesion  to  fono* 

may  be  fifteen  thousand  nules  away  tions   which    they   cannot  perform, 

from  it    The  arrangements  made  for  But  these   are   not   the   stunulanta 

adjusting  the  claims  of  all,  may  be  in  which  ^uide  lupiring  young  men  in 

reality  smiple,  like  those  of  the  great  the  choice  c^  a  profession,  or  urge  on 

bank  and  nulway  clearing  hoq^es  in  earnest  and  energetic  .adepts  to  s^ek 
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Hi  Ugber  dialiDotioDS.    On  one  snb*'  appdntmeot,  tbey  woald    prolmbly 

steatQ  point  only  do  tbe  Oommit-  haye  been  competent  men  of  bosineas 

eionen  appear  to  find  a  way  of  bene-  as  well  as  of  science.    Daring  Uie 

filing  the  army  surgeon  in  his  present  last  quarter  of  a  centnry,  many  new 

positiOB;  it  Is  the  simpto  nneqniTOo  medioil  offices  of  more  or  less  im* 

eal  altematiTe  of  raisiag  his  pay.  No  portanoe  have*  been  connected  wiUi 

one  will  denv  that  he  foQy  deserves  the    boards    of    lunacy,   tbe    poor* 

this.    It  will  make  him  more  com-  law,   the  administration  of   prisons, 

forlable  and  respectable  during  his  the  collection  of  national  rital  statis* 

wan  of  monotony  or  drudgery ;  but  tics,  and  tbe  inspection  of  factories 

tt  will  not  induce  him  to  cultivate  his  and  mineb    There  are  other  Govern* 

oapacitiea  for  the  hi|^er  departments  ment  departments  in  which  medical 

of  a  service  which  aibrds  him  so  fkint  sdenoe  wonld   be  valuable,  and   in 

a  chance  of  finding  exercise  for  them,  some  of  those  where  it  is  already  em- 

Oeopled    with     uiis    suggestion    is  ploved  it  ought  to  have  a  higher  place 

another,  whioh  easts  a   melandioly  ana  a  more  influential  voioe  than  it 

shadow  on  the  future  of  the  army  has.     Bespectable  members  of  the 

aoedioal   officer.      ^  We    must    also  profession  nave  lately  been  complain* 

add,"  the  OommissionerB  say,  '*that  mg  that  it   has  not  its   legitimate 

we   consider   oompolsory   retirement  influence  in  the  legishtion  and  ad* 

at  sizty-ilve  yeate  of  aipe  for  the  in-  ministration  of  our  country.    Instead 

spectorial  ranks,  and  fifty-five  years  of  such  orKanio  changes  for  the  special 

of  age  for  the  executive  rann,  is  benefit  and  distinction  of  the  proibs- 

absolatdy  necessary  for  the  efficiency  sicm  as  they  sometimes  demand,  we 

of  the  service."    00  that,  at  the  age  think  thehr  aid  will  be  more  legiti^ 

when  the  aspiring  members  of  other  mately  obtained  if  the  State  draw 

nrolessions  often  only  begin  to  strive  libenuly  on   the  profession   for   all 

m  its  highest  honours^  iiie  medical  those  members  whom   it   can  efiec- 

offieer    must    leave    ihe   field,   and  tively  employ  in  the  pubUc  service : 

either  recommence  the  world  again,  then  by  aep;rees  would  the  profession 

or  eontent  himself  in  half-pay  ob*  grow  into  its  legitimate  influence  and 

sooriliy  and  nsclcssnosB.  usefblness. 

It  ma;^  sound  like  the  extremity  of      We  have  not  mentioned  the  sani- 

Utopianiam,  but  we  cannot  help,  as  tarv  department    as    among    those 

at  frasent  advised,   branching    the  which  already  absorb  medical  science, 

opiiuon,  that  it  would  be  better  for  because,  as  yet,   it  is  but  partially 

the  medical  profesBion  and  aU  others  and  imperfoctly  developed.    That  a 

ooBceraed,    if,    instead    of    medical  thorough  system  of  samtary  organisa* 

officers  being  created  and  continued  tion  will  be  extended  to  the  army, 

as  an  appendi^  to  particular  branches  i^er  evidence  so  overwhehning,both  of 

of  the  public  service,  there  were  a  the  good  it  is  capable  of  aocomplishingy. 

separate    medical  department,    con-  and  of  the  disasters  whioh  our  troops 

sisting  of  all  the  medical  men  in  the  have  endured  in  its  absence,  cannot 

poblic     service,    firom    which    each  be  doubted.    Having  before  us  the 

biancb  might  be  supplied  according  great  object  of  pleading  the  Boldier*s 

to  its  needa    The  army  and  the  navy  daim   for  whatever  aids  to    healtlt 

sorgeoo  could  thus  have  the  whole  and  vitalitv  science  has  given  to  the 

medical    promotfon    in    the   pubUo  world,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces* 

ssrvioe    before   their   eyes,      when  sarv  at  prtsent  to  enter  00  the  de- 

scientific   profossional   men   of  very  tain  of  sanitary  science,  reserving  ifr 

ooDsMerable    standing    have    been  for  an  early  occasion  to  offer  to  our 

timpted  out  of  the  lucrative  walks  readers  a  suco'nct  account  of  its  esta* 

of  profeasional  life,  into  some  public  blished  residts,  and  a  description  of 

office  where  theur  knowled^  is  re*  the  shapes  in  which  these  may  be- 

qaired,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  come  avaikible,  whether  to  tbe  sol- 

toeir  want  of  basiness  aptitude   or  dier  or  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

ezperienoe  almost  neutralises    thdr  In  the  mean  time,  we  think  that  both 

seteotifie   ddlL     But    if    they   had  in  the  army  and  in  other  departments, 

spent  their  early  years  in  the  army  the  chief  instrumentality  in  sanitary 

or  navy,  and  gradually  found  their  organisation  must  fitll  to  the  medi- 

m^y  op  to  tht  move  kcHtrve  dvil  cal  profesdon.    Tme,  th^  are  not 
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the  authors  of  the  seloDoe,  mad  a^o  shipped,  bat  by  the  number  deliver* 
not  rq>nted  to  have  ^iven  it  any  ed  alive.  The  contracton  now  took 
cordial  welcome  or  assistance.  The  an  altered  view  of  the  terms  of  their 
fhnctions  to  which  the  physician  and  contract :  formerlv  it  had  been  to 
snrgeon  have  hitherto  oeen  trained,  supply  so  mnch  ship  room  and  pro- 
have  been  those  of  oaring  diseases  visions,  now  it  was  a  contract  to 
and  healing  woands.  Ko  one  feels  a  keep  people  alive,  fortified  by  a  pen* 
natnral  prepoeseaiion  at  first  sight  alty  on  each:  death.  The  sargeon, 
for  something  that  is  to  supersede  instead  of  merely  physicking  the  sick 
his  science,  and  accomplish  the  object  and  treating  sores  and  wounds,  was 
of  iiis  laboors  by  other  means.  With-  converted  into  a  sanitary  officer,  who 
out  any  ill  feeling  to  the  world,  looked  keenly  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  votary  of  the  curing  art  has  his  the  ship,  the  salubrity  of  the  food, 
heart's  affections  on  difficult  and  in-  and  even  the  habits,  generally,  of 
structive  "  cases  ;"  and  the  humane  the  passengers,  as  promotive  of  health 
hospital-surgeon  will  feel  a  private  or  of  disease.  Thev  were  not  to  be 
sorrow  in  contemplating  an  array  of  permitted  to  deteriorate  their  con- 
empty  wards,  xhe  msdical  depart-  dition  ;  it  was  equivalent  to  allowing 
ment  of  the  am^  has  endured  some  them  to  cheat  the  contractor.  A 
obloquy,  because  its  surgical  offi-  signal  decrease  in  the  mortality  of 
oers  have  not  also  been  sanitary  such  paBsengm  was  the  result, 
officers.  But  the  function  was  out  of  The  |>raGtical  conduMon  of  the 
tiie  routine  of  their  duties,  and  there  Commissioners  on  this  point  is  well 
was  no  warrant  or  authority  for  the  put  in  the  follovring  short  statement : 
nndertakinff  if  they  desired  it  Ko  **  In  civil  life^  sanitary  science  as  yet 
doubt,  as  Sir  James  Hall  explains  it,  Is  neither  much  studied  nor  widely 
the  regimental  or  inspecting  surgeon  spread,  nor  has  the  value  of  its  prao- 
would  have  something  to  say  about  tical  application  to  the  ordinary  con* 
the  salubrity  of  quarters  or  the  site  ditlons  of  life  obtained  any  very  ge* 
of  an  intrenchment,  vet  these  are  neral  acquiescence.  While  the  ten- 
functions  merely  incidental  to  the  dency  to  fbse  together  the  practice 
staple  duty  of  such  an  officer  among  of  medicine  and  surgery  has  thrown 
the  sick  and  wounded.  They  are  almost  the  wh(^  practice  of  the 
not  fonctioDS  in  which  he  has  either  country  (except   that  of  the   great 

•power  or  responsibility ;   and  it  de  towns)  into  the  hands  of  the  genml 

pends  on '  his  relations  with  the  offi-  practitioner,  a  subdivision  of  labour 

ears  In  command,  whether  any  sug*  of  another  kind  has  simultaneooBly 

ffestions  he  makes  will  be  listened  to.  been  ^ning  sround  in  the  mediciu 

In  private  life,  indeed,  the  oonsnlting  profession.     The  study  of   sanitary 

physician,  whose  patient  calls  him  in  science  has  been  taken  up  as  a  spe- 

lor  an  opinion  on  the  drainage  of  dalty,  and  the  field  has  been  aban- 

his    house,   or   an  analysis   or  the  doned  by  the  mass  of  the  profteion, 

•water  in  the  pump,  or  even  for  his  to  be  exdumvely  occupied  by  those 

views   about    the  neighbouriog   fen  who  so  study  it    The  names  of  those 

•or  graveyard,  might  not  feel  grati-  eminent   in  either  branch  are   per- 

fied  by  the  compliment  so  paid  to  ibctiv  well  known  to  the  public,  who 

his  enlightened  views,  and  his  ad-  employ  the  one  or  the  otner  acoord- 

•vanoement  with   the   spirit  of  the  bg  as  they  want  individual  sickness 

age.    The  sanitarr  fVmetion  has  yet  treated  or  public  sickness  prevented, 

to  be  defined  and   adjusted.     How  It  is  rare  to  send  for  the  health  offi- 

readiiy  it  may  come  to  the  hands  of  oer  to  treat  sickness,  or  to  emfdoy 

the  snedical  officer,  was  shown  soma  the  eminent  praotisii:^  physician  or 

years  ago,  through  an  ingenious  ad-  surgeon  to  drain  a  town  or  to  guard 

jjostment  which  at  once  created  the  a  district  against  the  approadi  of 

transformation    on  shipboard.     The  cholera.      The  fhdon    between   the 

.mortality  among   Oovemment    emi-  medical  and  surgical  specialties  is  in 

.grants  to  distant  ooloniei^  and  among  the  army  medical  dqiartment  even 

penal  transportees  to  Australia,  had  more  complete  than  in  the  dvil  pro- 

>Deooine  alarming.    It  was  suggested  fesdon  ;  and  if  effident  sanitair  offi- 

'that  the  shortest  remedy  was  to  pay  cers  sre  to  be  obtained,  it  will  be  by 

ifor  tkdr  psMage,  not  by  the  nmnber  the  eBOOuageaMnt  oftied  by  Go- 
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Temment  to  the  army  medioil  M-  kept  trKh  him.    We  sludl  say  no 

cen  to  make  tlieiiiBelTeB  thoroughly  more  on  a  matter  which  we  thor* 

maBtera    of  the   specialtiea  of  that  oiighly  disoosaed  while   it  was  yet 

hrancfa  of  the  medical  art,  and  ita  fresh.^ 

practical  applioation."  In  coDclnsioo,  let  ns  drop  for  the 
lliey  propoae  that  a  spedal  sani-  reader's  consideration  a  few  (honghti 
tary  officer  ahoald  be  attached  to  the  npon  the  qaeetion,  whether  it  is  de- 
Quartermastor  •  Geoerars  department  cent  aod  Jost,  wise  and  generoas,  that 
of  every  army  in  the  field.  As  the  onr  country  shonld  be  given  to  the 
watcher  over  all  prerentible  caoses  practice  of  maligning  the  mass  of  ita 
of  dtaBBse  or  death,  the  fhoctions  of  soldiery  as  a  kind  of  pariah  class, 
sach  an  officer  wffi  range  beyond  when  estimated  with  the  rest  of  the 
drainaffe  and  ventilation,  and  even  citizens  of  the  British  empire.  It  is 
the  Balobrity  of  the  foods  and  liquors,  tme  that  we  uphold  their  ikme  in  all 
Aa  a  brief  summary  of  the  elements  comparison  with  foreign  troops.  They 
of  morbid  evil  permitted  to  operate  are  ibd  only  men  who  will  stand  to 
imon  our  force  in  the  Crimea,  we  be  cut  down  at  their  post ;  they  are 
iban  take  from  the  report  of  M^NeOl  the  only  troops  who  can  be  trusted 
and  Tnlloch  a  paragraph,  of  which  in  lines  against  columns,  or  who  can 
we  have  no  doubt  the  terms  were  be  liandled  in  sniall  detachments 
well  weiffhed  and  carefully  revised  close  to  a  hostile  army.  Dupia  cri- 
before  the  doeomeut  was  issued,  ticises  as  a  peculiar  nationality  the 
Observing  that  the  returns  of  sick-  superb  arrogance  wiUi  which  our 
nesB  and  mortality  relate  to  matters  statesmen  and  generals  have  ever 
beyond  the  region  of  their  jnquiry,  spoken  of  auxiliaries  and  foreign 
they  say,  "  But  the  mortality  in  the  mercenaries  when  enga^  in  toe 
Crimea  has  been  too  remarkable  not  same  operations  with  British  troops, 
to  excite  a  strong  deshre  to  ascertain,  compannff  their  combination  to  the 
if  possible,  its  canses.  The  medical  mixing  of  gold  with  the  baser  metals. 
evMenoe  appears  conclusive  against  Of  late  years  the  national  boast  has 
attributinff  it  to  anything  pecoiiarlv  been  better  grounded  than  ever.  Our 
nnfitvoorable  in  the  climate ;  and  afi  standing  and  fame  among  tbe  nations 
the  officers,  of  whatever  rank  or  of  the  earth,  though  it  may  have 
nofession,  whom  we  examined,  re*  many  substantial  foundations,  has  in 
Krred  to  overwork,  improper  diet,  late  trials  and  difficulties  been  upheld 
exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  with  chiefly  by  the  soldier.  And  yet,  at 
deficient  shdter,  inadequate  clothings  home  among  ourselves,  he  is  still 
and  defective  boots,  aa  the  causes  c^  spoken  of  as  the  black  sheep  of  our 
disease.  Some  of  the  witnesses  ap-  family.  It  was  predicted  that  when 
peered  to  attribute  greater  influence  the  Kussian  war  ceased,  and  a  large 
to  one  of  these  causes,  some  to  an-  portion  of  our  army  was  disbandM, 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  citaie  would  immediately  increase. 
the  mortality  waa  the  effect,  not  of  It  did  not  In  the  interval  between 
any  one  cause  apart  firom  the  others,  the  two  wars,  the  Russian  and  the 
bat  of  a  combmation  of  the  whola*'  Sepoy,  the  number  of  o^iminals  con- 
Let  ns  count  one  of  these  causes  tinned  steadily  to  decrease.  How- 
of  mortality,  the  **  overwork,*'  among  ever  the  survivors  of  that  long  stem 
the  sacrifices  cheerfully  and  heroically  conflict,  in  which  the  enemy  was  not 
made  by  the  soldier:  there  was  an  the  most  formidable  destroyer,  be- 
end  to  be  gained  by  it  which  neither  stowed  themselves,  it  was  not  by 
quartermaster  nor  commissary  could  becoming  tenants  of  the  jails.  In 
achieve.  We  had  a  wide^xtended  one  shape,  however,  their  conduct 
tool  and  a  thin  Hue,  and  overwork  taught  an  unpleasant  lesson  :  the 
must  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  disbanded  did  not  come  forward  on 
numbera.  But  the  other  causes  were  the  new  emergency,  and  raw  re* 
deficiencies  in  things  due  to  the  sol-  omits  had  to  be  sent  to  India, 
dier — due  by  onr  engagement  with  Hence  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
him  to  go  wlim  he  went  to  fight  onr  our  enlistments  bring  in  high-spir- 
battles;   and  the  bargain  was  not  ited   thonghtiess  youths,  with   littie 

*  See  **  The  Crimean  Beport  and  Chelsea  Inquiiy,"  in  the  Number  for  July  1856. 
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DOtioo  of  the  actaal    soldier^B  Hft  oome  a  burdon  to'Uieir  coantry." 

and    struggles ;     that    when    theee  The  object  of  Uie  Act  was  to  sweep 

come  QpoQ  them,  the  natural  ooar>  into  the  army  every  blaokgaard  in 

age,    eDdnrance,    and    datifnl    feel*  and  out  of  jail,  and  it  became  habitnal 

ing  of  their  race,  Bapi>orted  by  a  to  sospend  the  ponishments  of  atro- 

powerfal  system  of  discipline,  make  cSons  ofienders,  and  enlist  them ;  so 

ihem   go   tfarongh  with   what   they  that  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 

have  engaged  for;   but  that  when  to    be   transported   to   the    pianta* 

they  have  endured  all,  and  find  how  tions,  were  bat  two  ways  of  aocom- 

small  the  reward  is  in  any  shape-^  plishing  the  same  object,  enjoyiDg  a 

position,  repute,  or  pecuniary  recom*  common    iofamy.      In    the    Chntls' 

pense  —  they  are  not  inclined  to  re-  man's  Magcaiine  for  April  1744,  there 

snme  the  same  career.     We  believe  appears   the   following   highly  satls- 

that  the  hard  trials  and  the  variety  fiictory  statement    of   the    working 

of  occupations  improved  to  nseCiiI-  of  the  Act :  *^A  general  press  began 

ness  by  the  strict  oiscipline  kept  np,  for    recniiting    his    majesty's    regi- 

converted  many  of  the  raw  recroits  ments  and    manning  the  fleet,  when 

who  bad  been  ti^en  to  the  Crimea  upwards  of  one  thonsand  men  were 

into  very  valuable  men  for  some  de-  secared  in  the  several  jails  of  London 

partmeots  of  civil  dnt^  when  they  and  Westminster,  being  allowed  $d. 

were  disbanded,  and  it  is  satisfactory  a^head   per   diem    by   the    Gommis* 

to  think  that  some  of  them  are  thus  sioners  of  the  Land-tax,  who  examine 

ocoopyiog    positions    of    permanent  them,  and  send  those  awav  that  are 

nsefuioess,   and    reaping    better   re-  found  fit  for   his  majesty  s   snrice. 

wards  than  any  that  awaited  them  in  The  same  method  was  taken  in  eadi 

Uieeervice.  county.'^    This  spedes  of  recniiting, 

When  people  speak  of  enlistment  with  variations,  was  continued  so 
as  the  proper  refuge  for  all  the  worth*  long^  that  Grose,  in  his  MUUary 
less  scamps  of  tite  community,  they  Anttqmties^  gives  the  following  ac- 
are  but  repeating  a  scandal  long  ago  count  of  its  practice  in  1780  :  **  All 
affixed  upon  our  army  by  Act  of  the  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  vaga* 
Pariiament  In  the  recruiting  Acts  bonds  in  the  environs  of  London,  too 
of  Queen  Anne,  justices  of  peace  are  lame  to  run  away,  or  too  poor  to 
authorised  to  impress  into  the  ser^  bribe  the  parish  officers,  were  appre> 
vice  '*  such  able-bodied  men  as  do  bended  ana  delivered  over  as  soldiers 
not  exercise  some  lawful  calling  or  to  the  regiments  quartered  in  the 
employment,  or  have  not  some  other  towns  and  villages  where  these  ban- 
lawful  and  sufficient  support  and  ditti  had  lived.  The  pressed  men 
maintenance."  In  the  early  days  of  deserted,  nor  did  the  r^ments  on 
Methodism,  a  clergyman  of  that  per-  which  they  were  imposed  take  the 
suasion,  named  Nelson,  was  forcibly  least  pains  to  prevent  their  escape  or 
enlisted  at  Halifkx  as  a  person  to  retake  them,  as  they  justly  con* 
''having  nolawfiil  calling  or  employ-  sidered  being  thus  made  the  com- 
ment."*  panions   of  thieves   and   robbers   tf 

It   became  the   practice  in  these  most  grievous  and  crnel  insult,  and 

enlistments  to  certify  that  the  recruits  loudly  complained  of  it  as  such  to 

had  no  visible  means  of  livelihood ;  their  officers.^'    The  legacy  bequeath- 

and  it  is  under  a  literal  interpreta*  ed  to  us  by  these  unworthy  acts  of 

tion  of  the  definition  that  Sergeant  the  Government  and  Parliament  of 

Kite,  in  Farquhar^s  Recruiting  i^fieer,  last  century  is  found   in  the  tradt- 

secures   a  collier,  because   **may  it  donal  taint  still    attaching  to   the 

please   vour  worship,  this   man  has  soldier^s   life — a  taint  which  makes 

no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  those    who    would    cheerfully    give 

works  under  ground."    Burnett  said  their  sons  as  an  honourable   sacri- 

of  the  Act  when  first  adopted,  "If  fice  to  their  country,  lament   it  as 

well  managed,  it  will  prove  of  great  they  would  a  crime  when  they  hear 

advantage  to  the  nation,  since  by  this  that  a  youth  has  ^  listed.*'    It  is  the 

means  it  will  be  delivered  Irom  many  traditional  result  of  tiiis  policy  that 

vicious  and  idle  persons  who  are  b&-  has  seemed  to  justify  a  respectable 

•  K^B8HALL*s  HieUfrioal  Details  rdaUve  to  ihe  Military  ^jrce,  &c.,  p.  29.     . 
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writer  of  the  Bresent  an  Dr.  Wade,  aoldiet,  to  be  knocked  o'  the  head  for 
k  qnaking  of  the  Brhaah  soldier  ia  3a.  6d.  a-week."* 
terma  which  are  a  heaTy  scandal  to  This,  as  we  say,  comes  close  to  the 
the  oomitry.  In  his  Hutory  of  the  point  Frankly,  we  would  have  the 
MiddU  and  Working  Clusses  be  entire  condition  of  the  common  soldier 
says :  '^The  army  is  mostly  filled  from  uplifted  in  the  social  scale,  by  the  ex- 
thie  same  caosea  which  fill  the  jails  penditure  necessary  to  produce  that 
and  hooaes  of  correction ;  it  is  not  result  If  we  are  told  that  this  may 
dioice,  but  necessity,  which  compete  cost  the  nation  two  or  three  millions, 
men  to  enlist  therein.  Having  lost  the  answer  is,  that  they  would  be  well 
their  character,  or  contracted  habits  expended.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
of  idknees  and  improvidence  which  say  that  the  army  is  not  a  mercenary 
exclude  them  firom  the  better  paid  profession.  This  argument  may  be 
walks  of  civil  industry,  they  are  con-  decorously  employed  by  those  who 
strained  to  devote  themselves  to  the  receive,  but  not  by  those  who  give, 
hardships  and  perils  of  military  lifa^'  The  parson  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
It  might  perhaps  be  hard  to  deter-  parish  are  not  perhaps  mercenary, 
mine  by  rigid  law  that  there  is  any  and  yet  if  each  have  not  a  good  house • 
sphere  of  usefulness  from  which  the  and  clean  linen,  with  the  means  of 
imrmed  offender  should  be  excluded,  educating  his  family,  the  usefulness 
But,  &r  from  makix^  the  army  the  of  his  functions  wiQ  be  impaired,  and 
general  refuge  for  ofiffioders,  reformed  the  position  of  his  children  will  sink 
or  unreformed,  we  would  hold  that,  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  may  be 
next  to  the  Church,  it  ought  to  be  truly  urged  that  our  troops  cost  more 
counted  the  last  profteion  in  which  by  the  head  than  an^  other  troops  in 
offenders  stained  by  dishonest>y  or  the  world,  but  yet  it  is  notorious  that 
other  degrading  crimes  can  secure  a  in  scarcely  any  other  country  is  the 
welcoooe.  soldier  so  far  below  the  level  of  the 
While  the  process  of  degradation  other  citizen.  Until  he  reaches  a 
was  going  on,  the  sagacious  Defoe  portion  corresponding  to  what  he 
utter^  in  his  own  rough  fhahion  some  holds  in  other  nations,  we  maintain 
remarks,  which  came  cloae  to  truth  that  the  expenditure  assigned  to  him 
and  soundness  on  the  point  "  Why,"  is  InsufGcient.  From  the  constitution 
he  says,  ''are  jails  rummaged  for  and  habits  of  this  country — especially 
male&ctoiB,  and  the  Mint  and  prisons  from  our  way  of  dealing  with  the 
for  debtors?  The  war  is  an  employ-  army — money  is  the  sole  means  by 
ment  of  honour,  and  suffers  some  which  the  amendment  can  be  accom- 
seandal  in  having  men  taken  from  pli^ed.  We  have  ceased  to  be  in 
the  gallowB,  and  immediately,  from  any  way  a  feudal  people — we  buy  all 
viDaina  and  housebreakers,  made  services  in  hard  cash — and  we  must 
gentlemen  soldiers.  If  men  wanted  pay  what  they  are  worth,  instead  of 
employment,  and  consequently  bread,  attempting,  through  the  flaunting 
this  would  never  be.  Any  man  would  recruiting-sergeant  at  the  gin-house 
carry  a  musket  rather  than  starve,  door,  to  obtain  them  by  a  combina- 
and  wear  the  Queen's  doth,  or  any*  tion  of  fraud  and  force, 
body's  clotli,  rather  than  go  naked.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many 
and  live  in  rags  and  want.  It  is  plain  kind  and  judicious  details  of  improve- 
the  nation  is  full  of  people,  and  it  is  ment  suggested  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
as plain  our  people  have  no  particular  missiooers  will  materially  improve  the 
aversion  to  the  war,  but  th^  are  not  soldier's  condition.  They  come  in  a 
poor  enough  to  go  abroad.  It  is  pov*  shape  that  cannot  be  resisted.  Their 
er^  makes  men  soldiers,  and  drives  tenor  forcibly  reminds  us  of  one  whose 
cowards  into  the  armies:  and  the  latter  days  would  have  been  gladden- 
difficulty  to  get  Englishmen  to  list  is  ed  had  he  lived  to  see  the  great  object 
because  they  live  In  plenty  and  ease ;  of  his  life  placed  in  such  a  train 
and  he  that  can  earn  20s.  a-week  at  for  practical  accomplishment  Many 
an  easy  steady  employment,  must  be  readers  will  anticipate  the  name  of 
drunk  or  mad  when  he  lista  for  a  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  Inspector  of  Mill- 

*  Masshall's  Eiat  Detaib,  p.  22. 
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tary  Hospitals,  the  antborof  tbe  work  ^casBlon  and  oritfdsm  better— tban 

to  which  we  have  occasionally  refer-  that  which  enioined  ns  to  keep  a  large 

red,  and  of  other  works  devoted  to  well-paid  native  army  in  oar  Indian 

the  grievances  of  the  soldier,  and  their  posaessions.    The  practical  retklation 

remray.     In  the  followioff  brief  em-  of  the  theory  has  cost  ns  dear.    Hence- 

phatic  remark  in  his  Military  Mis*  fbrth,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be  found 

eellcmy,  the  reader  will  recognise  a  that  a  large  British  army  will  be  onr 

ffrievonoe  which  has  been  lately,  than-  secarity  thera    It  is  a  necessity  of 

aered  loadly  in  the  British  ear.  all  arrangements  for  governing  East- 

^  With  respect  to  the  dinner,  it  mav  em  races,  that  those  jHaoed  over  them 

be  observed,  that  in  this  coan^  it  is  shonld  enjoy  the  benisfits  of  position; 

commonly  excellent  in  quality  and  and  the  Company  have  been  aocas> 

abundant  in  quantity ;  but  it  is  an-  tomed  to  oonsid^  this  in  the  large 

varvinff — tiie   same  kind  of  articles  incomes  g^ven  to  their  officers,  and 

cooked  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  even  in  toe  improved  condition  of  the 

1st  January  to  the  31st  December.  British  soldier  wlien    serving  them. 

The  new  force  win  probably  obtain  a 

*  Que  i6  Tent  tooffle  tm  nord,  oq  qnV.  sonfB*  Still  higher    and   better  •  ascertained 

Totc^  OS  to  see  the  sons  of  yeomen  and  so- 

perior  artisans  finding  in  the  ranks 
Whatever  improvement  may  hers-  of  the  Indian  army  the  sort  of  pro- 
sfter  be  attributable  to  the  Report  of  vision  which  the  sons  of  onr  gentry 
the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  higher  branches 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fotUfB  of  the  Company's  service.  If  this 
of  the  British  soldier  is  not  unlikelv  should  be  so,  it  is  needless  to  say 
ta  be  brightened  bv  a  historical  epi-  that  the  continuance  of  the  soldier  at 
sode,  whicn  about  this  time  last  year  home  in  his  present  sordidness,  while 
opened  in  darkness  and  calamity,  his  brother  in  the  East  lives  like  a 
Certainly  no  great  theory  seemed  ever  gentleman,  would  prove  an  anomaly 
to  be  better  rounded—none  ever  bore  not  to  be  tolerated. 


THB  POOBBBAH  UUTIKT :    THE  PUNJAB. — KG.  V. 

OHAPTBB  V. 

Ltttlb  had  ocoarted  darinr  the  tamed  oat  of  the  station,  and  sent 
latter  part  of  June  to  disturb  the  across  the  lodaa.  The  58th  Native 
peace  of  the  Punjab  stations.  At  Infimtry  at  Bawui  Pindee,  the  14Ui 
Lahore  the  native  troops  remained  Native  InAmtry  at  Jhelum,  at  Seal- 
disarmed  and  passive,  as  also  at  kote  the  46ih  Native  Infantry  and  a 
Peshawnr)  where,  however,  a  more  win|^  of  the  9th  Cavalry,  the  59th 
rigid  sarveOlance  was  necessary,  and  Native  Inbntry  at  Umritsur,  the 
more  than  once  the  disarmed  r^  4th  Native  Infantry  at  Kangra  and 
meots  had  been  detected  secreting  Noorpoor,  and  the  2d  Irregular 
native  weapons  in  their  Ilnea  The  Cavalry  at  Gfoordaspore,  were  still 
21st  Native  Infantry  continued  to  armed,  yet  nearly  aU*  had  more  or 
form  an  honoorable  exception  to  less  given  signs  of  a  passive  disafifeo- 
their  Poorbeah  brethren,  retaining  tion.  It  was  generally  felt  that  cer- 
thdr  good  name  and  their  arms  tainly  in  some,  and  probably  in  all 
throQghout  At  Nowshera  the  10th  of  them,  were  smouldering  the  em- 
Irregulars,  whose  very  questionable  hers  of  mutiny,  which  any  chance 
conduct  has  been  already  spoken  6t,  breath  might  wn  into  flame.  And 
were,  by  a  most  admirably  concerted  the  month  of  July  was  to  witness 
arrival  of  Earopeans  and  Moultanees,  the  outbrmk  of  that  long^ippressed 
disarmed,    onhofsed,     ignominioosly  spirit  in  a  degree  even  more  blood. 

*  The  4th  Native  Inikntiy  were  most  ttee  from  sui^idon;  next  to  tbem  came 
the  59th  Native  Infimtry. 
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ikMj    and    diaMtrom    tliao    bad  tliree  renudoing  gum  of  the  Hone 

marked  tlie  risii^  of  the  JoIlaDdhur  Artillery,  with  some  of  Oaptaia  Mil- 

troope  in    the    b^DDiDg  of   Jane,  Ier*8  Mounted  PoUcOi  and  the  58th 

without  the  impunity,  however — not  Native  In&ntry,  and  the  two  com- 

to  say  success  —  with    which    those  panies  of  the  14th  Native  In&ntry. 

regiments    had    escaped  under   the  The  avowed   object  of  this  parade 

Terr  eye  of  a  strong  European  force,  was  to  hear  the  reading  of  a  general 

At  the  end  of  June,  Sir  John  Law-  order ;  nor  did  even  the  offioen  of  Ihe 

renoe  and  the  militaiy  authorities  at  native    corps    know    that  anything 

Bawul  Pindee   had   received  secret  further  was  contemplated, 

intimation  that  this   spirit  was  at-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  order,  the 

taining  a  dangerous  height,  especially  ^or8e    Artillery  and  the  European 

among  the  14th  Native  In&ntry,  of  Infantry    were     ordered    to    wheel 

which  regiment  two  companies  were  round,  and  were  thus  brought  facing 

on  detached  duty  at  Rawul  Pindee.  the    native    regiments.    iNo    sooner 

This  corps  had  throughout  been  re-  did  the  Sepoys   see  the   manosuvre 

garded  with  anxious  suspicion  ;  from  than  thev  suspected  its  object,  and 

the   very  first    they  had    in^rectly  broke  off  in  the  direction  of  their 

avowed  a  mutinous   tendency;  and  own  lines:  their  officers  accompanied 

whenever   their    fidelity    was    chal-  Ihem,  and  manfully  endeavoured  to 

lenged,  their    only    reply  was  that  allay  the  panic,  anq  to  persuade  their 

they  would  do  as  the  39th  did ;  and  men  to  Uy  down  tl^eir  arms  quietly, 

there   was    now    every    reason    to  With  the  58th  Native  IniiEmtry  t£e 

believe  that  they  were  ripe  for  mu-  officers  prevailed ;  and  on  arrinog  at 

tiny.    To  anticipate  their  designs,  it  the  parade-ground,  the  Sepoys  gave 

was  resolved   to   disarm   them,  and  up  their  arms.    Not  so,  however,  with 

also  the   58th    Native    Infantry,  in  tiie  two  companies  of  the  I4th  Native 

whoee    stanchness,     notwithstanding  In&ntry:  these  had  set  the  example 

the  asseverations  and  the  tact  of  their  in  the  flight ;  and  many  of  them  were 

commandant.  Colonel  ^Barstow,  there  now  seen  making  for  the  city,  musket 

had  never  been  any  very  great  confi-  in  hand*    Captain  Miller's  Mounted 

denofr  Police  were  quickly  after  them,  and 

All    the    Decessaiy   arraogements  cut  up  sevml ;  the  rest,  who  for  a 

were  made  for    this  step.    On  the  time  got  off,  were  caught  by  the  vil- 

morning  of  the  first  of  July,  three  higers,  and  their  heads    brought  in 

companies   of   her   Majesty's     24th.  next  morning.    The   only  European 

(260  strong),  under  Lieutenant  Colo-  wounded    was    Captain  Miller  nim- 

nel  EUloe  and  five  officers,  with  three  self,  who,  in  gallant  pursuit  of    the 

Horse-Artillerv  guns  under  Captam  fugitives,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 

Cookes  and  Lieutenant   Lewes,  and  musket-shot     Thus    ended    the   af- 

150  of  Captain  Miller's  Police  Bat-  fair  on  the  Bawul    Pindee  parade- 

talion,    left    Bawul     Pindee,    with  ground.! 

sealed    orders    to    nrooeed    towards  A  similar  scene,  but  with  very  dif- 

Jhelum.    On  the  3a  the  Moultanee  ferent  results,  was  at  the  same  time 

Levies,'^    «nder     Lieutenant     land,  being  enacted  at    Jhelum,  it  having 

numbering  460  cavalry  and  250   in-  been   intended  that    the    disarming 

fantry,  wbo  had  come  in  from  Pesha-  diould  be  simultaneous  at  boUi  sta- 

wur  the  day  before,  were  pushed  on  tions.     On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 

by  forced  marches  to  overtake  Colo-  Colonel    £llice*s     detachment,    now 

net  EUke^s  detachment  strengthened   b^   Lieutenant   Lind's 

The  morning  of  the  7th  July  saw  MonltaneeSi  arrived  at  Deenah,  one 

the  whole  remaining  force  at  Bawul  march  from  Jhelum.    Here  the  sealed 

Pindee  brigaded  on  the  open  ground  orders  were  opened,  and  it  was  found 

to  the  west  of  the  church,  consisting  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 

of  four  companies  of  the  24tii,  the  to  disarm  the  14th  NaUve  In&ntiy. 

*  Already  mentioned  as  having  distingnished  themselvea  at  Kotee  Mordan 
against  iba  55tii  Native  In&ntry. 

f  Mutiny,  however,  was  still  lurking  in  the  ranks.  A  week  after,  seven  Sepoys 
of  the  58tii  and  14th  Native  InfaDtiy  were  blown  away  from  guxu^  and  some  others 

hanged  / 


J 
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Oolooel  Ellice  at  ottoe  detached  220  before  tbey  had  done  good  execation 
of  the  MoaltaDee  Horse  to  proceed  among  the  mntineere,  though  with 
throagh  caatODinenta  and  cross  the  heavy  loss  to  themselves.  Iq  that  short 
river,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  ten  mioatea  nine  of  their  own  nnmber 
allaying  sospioion  and  gnardmg  the  had  fallen  dead,  and  twenty-eight  were 
opposite  bank.  He  mmself  rode  bronghtoffwonnded,  with  some  thirty 
into  Jhelam,  and  made  arrangements  horses  killed  and  as  many  more  wound- 
with  Colonel  Gerard,  commanding  ed.  The  Moaltanee  infantry  and  police 
the  14th  Native  In&ntry,  for  carry-  now  came  np  and  went  u  bravely ; 
ing  oat  his  orders  on  the  following  bat  they  were  mere  recraits,  some 
mdming.  raised  scarcely  a  fortnight,  and  armed 

Befo^  gun-fire  on  the  7th,  the  only  with  matchlocks,  and  they  could 
Horse- Artillery  guns  under  Captain  not  stand  before  the  superior  num- 
Cookes,  and  the  remaining  240  of  hers,  arms,  and  discipline  of  the 
Lind's  Moultanee  Horse,  had,  as  Sepoys.  The  guns,  too,  were  in  full 
previously  directed,  taken  up  their  plav;  but  the  Sepoys  had  so  much 
ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  can-  shelter  that  the  grape  could  rarely 
tonments,  to  guaVd  that  flank,  and  reach  them.  For  some  time  they  held 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape  to  their  lines  (having  loopholed  their 
the  city  of  Jhelum.  The  day  dawned,  huts,  as  if  preparing  for  such  a  con- 
but  the  Europeans  were  not  yet  in  tingenoy),  and  were  in  comparative 
sight ;  at  length  the;^  appeared,  filing  safety.  At  length  the  24th  (Queen's) 
down  from  the  neighbouring  high  came  np  in  fine  style,  and  some  fifty 
ground,  and  on  r^iching  the  level  of  them,  with  Colonel  Ellice  at  their 
they  deployed  into  line.  The  14th  head,  made  a  gallant  dash,  and  carried 
were  now  standing  on  thehr  own  the  Quarter-Guard,  but  with  the  loss 
parade  -  ground  in  open  column ;  of  their  leader,  who  fell  dangerously 
about  a  hundred  Sikhs  had  been  wounded.  The  Sepoys  at  last,  driven 
jdst  separated  from  the  rest,  and  from  their  own  lines,  made  for  those  of 
were  standing  apart^  As  soon  as  the  39th,  and  occupied  a  small  mus- 
the  Sepoys  saw  the  European  force  jid.  Here,  however,  they  did  not  stay 
advancmg,  the  whole  body  were  long:  a  well<^lrect^  (&ell  blew  np 
thrown  into  commotion;  they  began  the  regimental  magazine;  and  they 
loading  without  orders,  and  in  de-  were  quicl^y  ^^  retreat  on  the  village 
fiance  of  their  officers'  entreatiea  of  Saemlee,  where  they  still  mustered 
Colonel  Gerard  and  the  other  officers  some  Uiree  hundred  strong, 
finding  all  remonstrance  in  vain,  and  Now  came  a  short  respite.  It  was 
perceiving  their  danger,  rushed  for-  jost  1  o'clock  in  the  day :  the  men  of 
ward  from  the  regiment  (as  also  did  the  24th,  after  a  long  march,  and 
the  Sikhs),  and  were  followed  by  se-  above  seveq  hours' fighting,  were  spent 
veral  stray  shots;  but  not  one  of  and  faint;  and  findmg  out  the  89th 
them  was  touched.  The  Sepoys  at  mess-house,  and  Major  Knatchbull's 
once  broke,  and  fell  back  on  their  fiir-famed  stores,  they  helped  them- 
Hnes;  a  portion  holdingr  the  Quarter-  selves,  perhaps  too  liberally;  so  that 
Guard,  and  a  small  bcray  formed  in  for  a  tune  aU  order  was  lost  How- 
advance  across  the  road  leaAing  to  it.  ever,  at  5  p.m.,  Colonel  Gerard,  who 
The  Moultanees,  though  five  hundred  had  assumed  command  on  Colonel 
yards  off,  were  ordered  to  charge.  Ellice  being  wounded,  resolved  to 
Down  they  came;  not  a  shot  was  attadc  the  village;  and  a  desperate 
fired  till  they  were  within  thirty  yards,  struggle  ensued.  The  Moultanee  horse 
when  a  withering  volley  met  them,  mid  Police  troopers  were  again  placed 
On  went  the  Moultanees,  cutting  on  the  left  flank,  to  prevent  the 
down  right  and  left :  but  the  Sepoys  rebel?  escaping.  The  artillery  were 
were  soon  out  of  reach  in  the  veran-  brought  up  to  the  front,  with  the  in- 
dahs,  and  on  the  battlemented  top  of  fantry  in  support  Bat  unfortunately 
the  Quarter-Guard,  and  in  their  own  the  cuns  were  ordered  on  too  near, 
huts;  and  unfortunately  the  24th  had  notwithstanding  Captain  Cookes'  re- 
not  yet  come  up  in  support.  Lieu-  monstrance ;  the  Sepoys,  safe  behind 
tenant  Lind's  chwrger  was  shot  dead ;  the  walls  and  houses,  were  picking 
and  when-  his  men  saw  him  fiili,  they  off  the  gunners  with  fatal  preci- 
wavered  and  drew  off,  not,  however,  sion  ;  while  the  grape  that  was  being 
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po«red  in  dtber  paned  barmless  over  preparations  were  being  made  to  re- 
tfaeir  beads,  or  spent  itself  on  tbe  new  the  attack,  it  was  fonnd  that  tho 
mod  walls.  Had  a  rash  beeu  now  rebels  had  saved  tfaem  the  tronble; 
nnde  like  that  under  Colonel  ElHce  they  had  slipped  off  during  the  night, 
at  tbe  Qoarter  -  Gaard,  the  village  and  the  Tillage  was  empty  I  How- 
bust  have  been  carried  at  the  bay-  ever,  the  I4th  had  still  to  learn  that, 
oiiet%  point  Bnt  it  was  not  attempt-  thongh  they  got  off  for  a  time,  re-^ 
ed  in  any  ibrce.  Captain  MTherson  dstance  and  mutiny  were  in  the  long 
with  fiye  or  sii  men  made  a  gallant  ran  a  losing  game.  The  arrange- 
dnA,  and  effected  a  lodgment ;  but  ments  of  Major  Clement  Browne,  tbe 
finding  tbe  force  retiring  instttu)  of  Commissioner,  were  far  too  good  to 
mpportinff  him,  he  gave  it  up,  and  give  them  much  chance  of  escape: 
drew  off  his  bimve  little  band  with-  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river, 
ODt  the  lof>8  of  a  man.  Captain  which  ran  along  the  rear  of  canton- 
Cookes,  too,  found  himself  losing  ments,  had  been  secured  the  first 
bones  and  me&  so  fttst  that  he  was  thing  that  moraing  by  some  Pnnja- 
compelled  to  retire,  and  could  only  bee  police,  who  relieved  the  usual 
save  two  of  his  |uns :  tlie  howitzer  Sepoy  guard ;  all  the  ferry-boats  on 
bad  been  unhorsed  and  well-nigh  un-  this  and  all  the  Punjab  rivers  had 
manned,  and  he  had  no  alternative  been  lung  before  seized  by  the  autho- 
but  to  leave  it  behind.  The  whole  rities.  The  14th  Native  Infantry  had 
force  now  fell  back  beyond  musket  paraded  that  morning  some  six  hun- 
range.  Captam  Spring  was  bort^  dred  strong;  of  these  one  hundred 
off  mortally  wounded,  Streatfield  and  Sikhs  had  been  at  once  separated, 
Chichester  severely.  The  rebels  and  did  good  service  during  tbe 
made  a  sally,  seized  the  disabled  day.  Of  the  remaining  five  hun- 
bowitzer,  dragged  it,  limber  and  all,  dred,  only  about  one-tenth  eventu- 
into  the  Tillage :  the  howitzer  they  ally  escaped.f  A  great  number  were 
tumbled  into  the  river  as  useless,  but  captured  in  the  district  and  brought 
preserved  all  the  ammunition,  as  in  by  the  villagers ;  and  those  who 
likely  to  stand  them  in  good  stead.  did  contrive  to  escape  by  the  Man- 
It  was  now  sunset  All  hope  of  plas  ford,  some  miles  up  the  Jhelum, 
taking  tbe  village  that  night  was  mto  the  Cashmere  territory,  were 
abandoned.  The  men,  wearied  with  Bubsequently  given  up.  But  there 
tbe  day's  work,  threw  themselves  had  been  heavv  loss  on  our  side.  The 
dowA  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  24th  lost  one  Captain  (Spring)  killed. 
village,  and  there  passed  the  night  and  had  its  Colonel  (Ellice),  and  two 
A  telegraphic  message  bad  report-  subalterns,  Lieutenants  Streatfield 
ed  all  to  the  Kawul  Findee  authorities,  and  Chichester,  dangerously  wound- 
Colonel  Browne  of  the  24th  was  sent  ed  ;  and  a  young  civil  -  engineer, 
off  express  to  take  command,  and  a  named  Scott,  who  had  gallantly 
farther  detachment  of  the  regiment  volunteered  and  done  good  service, 
followed  under  Lieutenant  Holland.*  was  also  wounded.} 
When  the  day  dawned,  however,  and       Thus  closed  the  Jhelum  affair — ^in 

~ — ■ ■ — — ' — i—         — -fc  ^LM-— LJ^^  _    _         -  m -  'I 

*  This  detachment  had  only  readied  Goojar  Khan,  just  half-way  when  a  coun- 
ter order  overtook  them,  and  tiiey  returned  to  Rawul  Pindee,  all  need  for  them  at 
Jhelum  having  ceased. 

f  One  hundred  and  fiAy  were  killed  in  the  encounter,  180  oaptured  afterwards, 
and  120  given  up  by  the  Oasfameie  authorities,  leavbg  only  an  odd  60  not  **  ao- 
counted  for." 

i  Tho  total  loBBon  that  day  was  as  foUows : — 


Officer?,    . 

H.  M.  24th,  rank  and  file, 

Killed 
1 
22 

Wounded. 
4 
48 

Artillery, 
Houltaneee^ 
Sikhs, 
Police^     . 

1 
9 
3 
8 

8 
32 

I 
16 

44        109 
fieeidea  63  horses  kiUed,  and  some  40  wounded* 
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fb«  final  defeat  and  destractSon  of  tbe  InfacDtrT  —  a  plan  earoftilly  precon- 
mntinoos  lilib.  Bat,  as  will  befleea,  oerted  by  the  QeneraL  The'Colanm 
the  temporary  sacoesB  of  their  resbt-  marched  in  the  foUowiog  order : 
anoe  was  a  shock  which  vibrated  Dawes's  troop,  Boarchier's  battery, 
throngh  the  Panjab.  her    If  ajesty's   52d   Light   In&Dtry, 

The  telegraph  bad  carried  the  ^-   the  35th    Light  Infantry,   the   83d 
ings  that  night  to  Sir  John  Lawrence   Native  Infantry,  and  the  wing  of  the 
at  Bawol  rindee ;  it  was   repeated   9th  Cavalry  in  rear,  to  brins  np  the 
back  at  once  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  baggage.     Oaptun   Farringion,  the 
Lahore,  who   passed   it  on  instantly   Depnty-  Gommisnoner,    whose   local 
to  Umritsar,  and    thither  we   mnst  knowledge  of  the  district  rendered 
follow  it    The  Movable  Golomn  was   hispresenoeof  great  importance;  and 
now  hera    Chamberlain  having,  on   Lieutenant  Roberts,  of  the  Artillery, 
the  death  of  Colonel  Chester,  at  Bad-   as  Depaty  Assistant  Qaartermaster- 
lee  Serai,  been  oflfored  the  appoint-   Qeneral,  with  the  Colamn  (being  both 
ment  of   Adjatant  -  General    of  the  in  the  secret),  rode  on  overnight  to 
Armv,  had  left  the  Colnnm  in  the  Phillour   to   examine   whether    the 
middle  of  Jane,  probably  not  withont   groasd  immediately  in  front  of  the 
some    relactance,   laying  down   the   fort  woald  admit  of  the  disarming 
sword  to  take  np  the  pen.    The  va-  taking  place  there,  it  being  a  great 
can^  thas  caosea  was  at  once  filled  object  if  possible  to  bring  them  within 
by  Colonel  Nicholson,'^  with  the  simi-  range  of  the  fort  gans.    Other  pre- 
mx  rank  of  Brigadier^Seneral.    Hast-   caations  had  also  to  be  taken ;  and  all 
ening  down  from  the  Peshawar  fron-   were  so  taken  as  to  give  ooloaring  to 
tier,  he  at  once  joined  the  Colamn,   the  belief  that  an  onward  move  was 
and  took   command  on  the  21st  of  contemplated.    The  bridge  of  boats 
Jane,  on  which  day  the  Colamn  had   was  examined,  on  Hie  plea  of  some 
marched  into  Jallandhar.    He  soon   anxiety  being  felt  lest  it  shonld  give 
,  foand  reason  not  only  to  sospect  the   wav  before  the  Colamn  coald  cross, 
34th  Dght  Infantry,  who  were  still   and  additional  waggons  were  collect- 
armed,  of  disaffection,  bat  to  believe  ed,  apparently  wiUi  the  view  of  ex* 
that    they   were  actaally    ripe    for  pediting  the  joamey.   .Censares  were 
mutiny,  which  wss  only  kept  under   rifb,  boUi  in  camp  and  in  the  fort. 
by  the  strictest  sorveillance.    Of  the   Nicholson  was  condemned  in  no  qoa- 
33d  Native  Infantry,  who  also  had   lified  terms  for  dreaming  of  taung 
retained    their    anns,    at   Hosheyar-  two  snch  corps  to  Delhi,  where  not  a 
pore,   there  were    grave   saspicioos.   man  coold  be  trnsted.    The  morning 
This  corps  had  been,  therefore,  or-   dawned,  and  foand  the  General  on  the 
dered   down,  and   was   now  on   its   ground^  he  having  ridden  on  ahead 
way  to  join  the  Colamn ;  and  as  the  to  reconnoitre  for  himself;  and  it  was 
two  corps  together  might  prove  too   decided  that  the  space  near  the  fort 
strong,  the  General  resolved  on  dis-  was  too  small  for  the  parpose,  and 
arming  them    both    simnltaneonsly.    the  advantage  of  bein^   under  the 
This  was  effected  in   the  following    fort  guns  was  of  necessity  foregone : 
manner :   The  Colamn  moved  out  of  the  usual  camping  -  ground  was  the 
Jallandhar  on  the  28d.     ^  On   for   only  alternative.    The  whole  plan  was 
Delhi  r'  was  the  cry — a  rumour  in-  atfOnce  resolved  on.    As  the  Column 
dastriously  confirmed,  as  it  tended  to   arrived  on  the  ground,  they  filed  off 
allay  all  suspicion  of  the  General's   on  the  right  of  the  road.    The  artil- 
ulterior  object    It  was  thus  arranged   lery  and  the  52d  Qaeen's,  having  de- 
that  the  83d  Native  Infantry  were  signedly  pushed  on,  were  some  way 
to  join  the  Column  at  Phugwarrah,   in  advance,  and  were  in  position,  the 
on  the  road  towards  Phillour.    They   guns  at  intervals,  with  the  Europeans 
came    in   aboat    midnight    on    the   distributed  between,  before  the  rest 
24th,  jast  as  the  colamn  itself  was   arrived.    Across  the   road  stood    a 
moving  off  the  groand,.and  natarally  serai,   the   usual   accompaniment  of 
fell  in    in    rear  of  the  35th  light   every  camping-ground.    As  the  85th 

*  His  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  the  three  originally  recom- 
mended to  General  Anson  for  this  command. 
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NatiTe  lo&Dtry  came  oear.  they  wen  precantioD,  howevor,  bad  been  taken 

ordered  to  tarn  off  to  the  left,  and  go  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 

rotmd  the  rear  of  the  serai,  which  ariae.    The  artillery  were  ready  to 

hdped  to  conceal  the  Earopeaos  from  open  at  the  first  mgn  of  resistancey 

than  till  they  were  wheded  np,  left  and  the  first  shot  fired  was  to  have 

shoolders  forward,  and  brought  lace  been  the  signal  for  Mr.  Bicketts^  who 

to  face  with  them  and  the  gnns,  abont  was  at  the  bridge^  to  cot  away  some 

800  yards  off  (a  good  distance  for  boats,  and  stop  the  passage  of  the 

grape).  'The  52d  were  lying  along  river ;  and   the   iiftte  of  the  rebeb 

on  the  groond  resting;  the  gunners  would  have  been  &r  different  from 

bad  dismounted.    The  camp  was  be-  that  of  their  Jnllundhnr  brethren  a 

log  pitched,  as  usoal,  in  the  rear;  fortnight  before.    AH  this  was  mer- 

Hiere  was  nothing  to  cause  suspicion,  oifully  averted.    The  tact  of  General 

The  35th  Dght  Infkntry  were  now  or-  Nicholson  triumphed.    Nor  was  tiie 

dered  to  form  in  dose  column  as  they  effect  of  the  success  lost  on  the  na- 

stood,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tives  who  witnessed  it    ^You  have 

road.    The  men  of  the  52d  rose  up,  to-day   drawn    the    fangs  of    1500 

unpiled  arms,  and  stood  **  at  atten-  snakes,"  said  an  old  Sikh  to  Gaptidn 

tioD."    The  gunners  remounted.    The  Farrington  ;  **  truly  your  Mai  (good 

officer  commanding  the  35th  Native  fortune)  is  great  V* 

Infantry  was  sent  for  by  the  Qeneral,  After  thu»  Nidiolson  moved  up  to 

and  tola  that  the  men  muU  give  up  JuUondhnr.     In    the    beginning    of 

tketr  arms  /    The  men,  probably  ex-  July,  however,  a  hint  reached  him 

pecting  they  were  about  to  hear  some  firom  above  ;  on  whidi,  leaving  the 

common  order  read,  were  completely  83d  Native  Infontir  under  the  eye  of 

taken  by  surprise,  and  overawed,  and  the  Europeans   and  some  Kuppoor- 

(says  one  who  stood   at   his  guns,  thulla  men  at  Jnllundhnr,  he  brought 

ready  to  annihilate  them  at  the  sught-  up  the  rest  of  the  Golumn  to  IJmrit- 

est   resistanoe)    ''they    quietly  laid  sur.    This  move  appeared  incompre- 

down  tJieir  arms  like  a  set  of  cows."  hensible ;  its  object  was  the  constant 

The  33d  Native  Infantry,  being  fa-  theme  of  wonder,  and  coigecture,  and 

tigued  with  the  double  march,  were  of  condemnation  too,  by  those  who 

autUe  behind,  and  by  the  time  they  inferred  from   the  former  downward 

reached  the  ground,  the  arms  of  tlie  march  that  Delhi  was  to  be  their  dea- 

$5th  had  been  all  stowed  away  in  the  tination,  and  in  thdr  disappointment 

earts  so  conveniently  at  hand.    They  abused  the  tactics  they  could  not  ifih 

aJao  obeyed  the  order  as  submissively  derstand.     The   time  was  not  yet 

as  the  35th  had  done,*  and  all  the  come  for  the  Column  to  march  on 

arms  were  at  once  carried  off  to  the  Delhi.    More  work  had  to  be  done 

fort,  and  the  da/s  work  was  con-  in  the  Punjab.    The  Golumn  had  re- 

duded.  mained  for  nearly  a  month,  moving 
By  this  masterly  arr^gement  of  fh)m  Umritsur  to  Phillonr,  and  now 

General  Nicholson,  on  the  morning  back  again,  biding  its  time.    Here 

of  the  25th  of  June^  some  1500  Se^  was  its  range :  bdow  there  mnahied 

poys  were  ithus  disarmed  in  the  pre-  no  more  regiments  to  mutiny ;  and  if 

sence  of  about  800  Europeans  and  a  those  above  attempted  to  rise  and 

doflsen  guns,  without  a  shot   bdng  make  for  Delhi,  here  was  the  point 

fired,  or  a  drop  of  blood  shed !    Every  from  which  they  could  be  most  eaiily 

*  The  turn  events  took  really  proved  moat  fawmrablet  though  this  dela;^  of  the 
83d  Native  Inihntry,  at  the  time,  caused  great  anxie^.  Had  the  86th  Native  Infimtiy 
nsisted,  and  the  guns  once  opened  fire,  the  33d  would  hsnre  taken  alarm,  and  pro- 
bably ail  their  ofnoen  would  have  fiJlen  victims.  The  wing  of  the  8th  Oavaliy  close 
behind  them  would  have  Joined,  and  the  consequence  might  have  been  a  deadly 
straggle^  To  wait,  however,  till  the  33d  should  come,  involved  a  greater  ntk  that 
the  85th,  if  k^t  waitings  might  suspect  the  object,  and  break  out ;  whereas,  taking 
them  by  surprise^  having  had  no  means  as  yet  of  consulting  with  the  SSd  for  any 
combined  ac^on,  with  a  powerfiil  body  of  Europeans  and  guns  fiidng  them,  the 
probability  was  they  would  be  overawed  and  succumb.  Most  providentially  such 
waa  the  result;  and  the  33d,  on  coming  up^  and  finding  their  comrades  disarmed, 
bad  no  inducement  to  reiost; 
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and  effeotnallj  cat  off  io  their  dow^-  liMtKftd  of  that  vokuitaril/  diaarmior 

ward  march.    Loadly  as  inen  might  themaelvea,  they  wonld  hare  reseoled 

complain  of  the    retro«;rade   mareh«  thedi^raoe  to  whkh  they  had  been 

condemoiog  it  as  objeotless,  the  event  sahjectod    by   shooting   down    their 

disclosed  its  object^  i^id  showed  its  officers,  who  were   wholly   at   their 

wisdom.    On  the  morning  of  the  Sib,  mercy.    Snoh  aa  aet  will  hardly  be 

the  59th  Native  Infantry  had  been  forgotten  when  the  day  of  reckoniog 

paraded;  and  Nicholson,  to  remove  oomes. 

the  somewhat  natural  fear  that  they  This  oocnrred  on  the  morning  of 

were  to  share  the  fats  of  the  334  ThoTsday  the  9th  of  July ;  from  that 

and  35th  Native  In&ntry,  had  com-  soene  of  order  and  apparent  faithful* 

plimented    them    on    thmr    general  ness  we  are   suddenly  carried  to  a 

food  conduct,  and  assured  them  that  so^e  of  treachery  and  bloodshed, 
e  rejoiced  in  having  no  reason  for  which  was  at  that  very  moment  be- 
disarmiDg  them.  That  day  the  tele-  ing  perpetrated  at  the  neighbouring 
graphic  message  oame  in  from  Mr.  station  of  Sealkote^ 
Montgomery,  reporting  the  imper-  The  position  of  Sealkote  had  iroai 
feet  success  of  the  Jhelum  a&ir,  the  first  been  most  precarious.  Tha 
A  necessity  now  arose,  which  had  withdrawal  of  the  whole  European 
not  existed  a  few  boon  before,  al-  force  in  the  end  of  May  had  left 
though  this  u]pward  march  had  been  it  wholly  unprotected.  A  winr 
made  in  anticipation  of  its  possibi:  of  the  9th  Cavaby,-  with  the  46th 
lity,  and  the  Golainn  was  now  on  the  Kative  Infantry,  remained  there ; 
spot  to  meet  it  On  the  foUowiog  and  thus  about  a  doosen  officers  be* 
morning,  the  9th  of  July,  some  longing  to  these  two  corps,  the  Bri- 
wretched  rebel  was  doomed  to  be  gadier  and  his  staff,  with  a  few  sol^ 
executed.  The  General  ordered  down  diers  left  to  guard  a  small  number  of 
the  59th  Native  Infantry  to  witness  sick  of  her  Mi^esty'e  52d  and.  artil* 
it  The  spot  idways  selected  for  this  lery,  who  were  too  ill  to  be  moved* 
purpose  was  a  large  spkaoe  of  lev^  not  forty  able-bodied  men  in  all,  oon* 
ground  between  the  city  and  Go^-  atituted  the  European  strength  of  the 
vindgurh  Fort,  about  a  mile  from  station ;  several  ladies  also,  with  their 
the  cantonments.  The  59  th  marched  faimlies,  who  oonld  not  be  persuaded 
down  ;  the  whole  European  cdumok  to  leave,  ^till  remained :  all  these 
her  Miye^ty's  52d  Light  Infinntry,  were  in  the  power  and  at  the  caprice 
Dawes^s  troops,  and  Bcmrchier's  bat-  of  some  250  mounted  troopers,  and 
tery,  were  drawn  up,  forming  three  at  least  700  armed  Sepoys.  For  six 
sides  of  a  square.  The  execution  pro-  weeks,  it  may  truly  be  said,  every 
oeeded ;  when  it  was  over,  the  59th  man*s  life  was  in  his  hand ;  they  were 
T^ere  suddenly  ordered  to  "  pile  all  living,  and  th^  felt  it  too,  on  the 
arms;*'  they  were  taken  wholly  by  edge  of  a  mine  of  treason  which 
surprise^  but  obeyed  without  a  no*  might  expl<^  at  any  moment  and 
ment's  hesitation*  They  laid  down  destroy  them  all,  while  th^  were 
450  stand  of  arms,  which  were  at  utterly  powerless  to  avert  it  The 
once  carried  off  to  the  fort ;  the  Sikhs  policy  of  Brigadier  Brkid,  who  com* 
were  ordered  to  fall  out ;  and  the  mended  the  station,  was  throughout 
regiment  marched  back  to  -its  lines,  to  appear  to  place  the  ihilest  oonfi* 
It  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten  deooe  in  the  native  troops.  To  have 
that  only  a  part  of  the  regiment  were  acted  otherwise  could  only  have  hast- 
on  parade,  and  that  450  formed  only  ened  the  catastrophe.  To  the  wis- 
a  small  portion  of  thdr  complement  dom  of  that  policy  those  six  weeks 
of  arms.  The  corps  proceeded  to  of  unbroken  quiet  are  the  best  testi- 
their  lines  crestfidlen,  but  most  or-  mony.  That  it  at  length  foiled,  un* 
derly;  they  went  to  their  Aofes  (bells  der  irresistible  pressure  flrom  wlth- 
of  arms),  and  brought  out  nearly  700  out,  can  cast  no  reflection  on  him. 
more  muskets,  which  they  gave  up  In  the  course  of  the  8th,  private  in- 
to their  officers,  and  helped  to  pack  telligence  reached  the  civil  authori- 
away  to  be  carried  off  to  the  fbrt  ties  of  the  attempt  to  disarm  the  14th 
There  could  surely  have  been  then  at  Jhelum,  and  their  desperate  re- 
but litde  treason  in  that  corps,  or  sistance.    It  wss  communicated  con- 
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fidaiUallTto  tbe  Brigadier;  be  felt  mutinj.  Bri^ier  Briod,  k  whoee 
that  probably  tbe  fate  of  the  station  boose  Oaptam  GhambeiSi  the  eaii> 
vaa  sealed ;  bot  do  effort  they  could  tooment  magistrate,  and  Captain 
make  would  at  all  avail  to  ward  it  Balmain  of  the  9tli  Cavalry,  had 
q£  passed  the  night  for  many  weeks, 
Tbe  news  from  Jbelnm  bad  also  keepinff  alternate  watch,  soon  learned 
foond  its  way  into  the  lines,  pro-  that  the  crisis  had  oome.  Captain 
bably  in  an  exaggerated  report  of  Balmain,  relieved  of  bis  goard  by 
tbe  BQocesB  of  the  mutineers.  By  an  Captain  Chambers,  bad  iost  before 
unhappy  coincidence,  a  trooper  of  gun-fire  gone  to  bis  own  boose  close 
tiie  9Ui  Cavalry  bad  that  day  come  by,  aod  thrown  himself  on  his  bed  to 
in  on  leave  from  tbe  left  wing,  and  snatch  a  ^ort  sleep^  when  a  faithful 
reported  that  the  Column  bad  reached  trooper  rosbed  in  in  undress,  and 
Umritsnr,  and  was  probably  coming  told  him  "  the  men  were  mounting," 
<m  to  disarm  tbe  Sealkote  troope ;  and  "  mischief  woold  come."  Bousing 
moreover  —  which  perhaps  settled  the  Brigadier  as  he  passed,  be  bast* 
all — a  foot-messenger  arrived  toith  a  ened  down  to  his  lines,  but  found  it 
Utter  from  the  King  of  Belhil  ^  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore  order: 
Thus  did  the  clouds  gather  and  close  the  men  were  already  mounted,  and 
in  on  Sealkote  on  the  night  of  the  one  troop  bad  galloped  off  to  force 
8th  July ;  and  while  the  residents,  the  jail ;  then  he  ^oped  back  to 
Ignorant  that  a  more  than  ordinaiy  tbe  Brigadier's,  and  urged  him  to 
danger  was  at  hand,  resigned  them-  mount  and  fly  to  Uie  fortf  As  If 
selves  to  rest,  tbe  traitorous  troopen  reluctant  to  leave  his  post  even 
of  tbe  9tb  Cavalry  were  planning  whei  all  was  over,  tbe  Brigadier 
with  the  ntmost  deliberation  for  delayed  over  some  final  arrange^ 
their  morning  work  of  bloodshed,  ments;  and  that  delay  was  fatal. 
even  to  tbe  placing  pickets,  mounted  On  turning  out  of  bis  compound 
and  armed,  on  every  road  by  which  gate,  a  body  of  troopers  were  seen 
escape  was  likely  to  be  attempted,  bearing  down  along  the  road  wbieh 
especially  the  one  leading  to  the  fort  led  to  the  fort,  pistol  in  hand;  es 
'  At  gun*fire  tbe  outbreak  com-  they  passed,  all  except  three  fired, 
menoed.  The  main  picket,  which  but  without  effect;  neither  the  BrI- 
the  Brigadier  had  originally  estab-  gadier,  nor  any  of  tbe  officers  who 
lished  on  the  south-west  of  canton-  were  with  him,  were  touched.  The 
ments  (and  always  retained,  as  if  to  three  troopers  who  bad  reserved 
impress  upon  tbe  Sepoys  his  belief  their  fire  wheeled  round  sharp  as 
that  any  danger  that  might  befall  they  passed,  and  shot  at  tbe  Briga- 
Sealkote  would  come  from  without),  dier  from  bebiod;  a  ball  woonded 
marched  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  him  in  the  back ;  repeated  attempts 
in  disorder  hastened  to  their  lines,  were  made  to  cut  him  down  as  he 
Shouts  and  yells  were  soon  heard  on  rode  on ;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
the  46th  parade-ground.  The  offi-  Captain  Balmain,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers, roused  from  their  sleep,  were  cers  who  had  rallied  round  him  in 
quickly  mounted  and  among  their  his  retreat,  that  he  was  able  to  reaeb 
men,    whom    they   found    in    open  the  fort  at  all 

*  An  offioer  of  the  46th  Kative  Infantry,  on  galloping  down  to  tbe  lines^  met 
his  Pay  Havildar,  and  asked  him  what  tbe  disturbance  all  meant ;  the  HavUdar  re- 
plied that  four  troopers  of  the  9th  Cavalry  bad  just  been  throt^h  tbe  lines,  and 
said  that  the  Muppa  (printed  letter  or  circular)  had  comCf  "  and,"  added  tbe  Hav- 
Hdar,  **  what  can  we  do  V  Another  officer,  in  his  flight  at  the  village  of  Tulwux^ 
des^  was  told  by  a  vUlager  that  a  Kig^g'e  messenger  bad  passed  through  the  day 
before  for  Sealkote.  One  of  tbe  Sepoys  who  saved  the  life  of  Colonel  Farqubarson, 
and  Moorted  him  to  the  fort,  declared  that  the  names  of  the  35th  Light  Infantry, 
and  46tb  Kative  Infimtry,  were  doum  in  the  King  of  Delhi's  book^  as  regiments  that 
might  be  relied  on,  so  long  ago  as  last  January  I  The  chhuppa  was  doubtless  a  call 
CD  them  to  fulfil  their  pledge. 

f  On  that  very  day  the  Brigadier,  with  the  view  of  showing  implicit  confidence 
in  tiie  46th  Native  Infantry,  had  moved  down  35,000  rupees  from  the  Civil  Trea- 
•Qiy  into  their  <)a■rte^Guard 
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Oo    &e    parade-groond    of    tfae  tain  Balimdn  fired  two  or  three  shotB 

46t;h,  the  offioers,  warned  *  and  en-  at  the  trooper,  bat  the  dbtance  was 

treated  bv  the  better  dispoeed  of  the  too  g[reat;  the  wretch  was  not  to  be 

8epo}«,   bad   galloped   off    in    the  intimidated;  he   did   not   leave  his 

oppoeite  direction,  the  road  to  the  victim   till   life  was  extinct    Mrs. 

fort    being    no    longer    open,    and  Bishop    saved    herself    by    driving 

reached  Goofranwalla ;  a  few  stra;  roaod  to  the  fort  gateway, 

shots  followed  them  as  they  passed  Without  anv  oefined  plan  for  re- 

the  lines  and  one  of  the  gQttrds ;  bat  treat  having  been  arranged,  in  the 

they  escaped  untoached.   Dr.  Gn^am,  event  of  a  mutiny,  it  was  generally 

the  saperintending  surgeon,  a  man  understood  that  the  fortf  would  he 

whose   kindliness   of  heart   towards  the  rallying-point,  as  fumishiDg  the 

ail  classes  should  have  been  his  safe-  nearest  asylum ;  and  here  nearly  all 

guard,  endeavoured  to  escape  in  his  the    reddents    of   the  station   had 

buggy   across    cantonments    to   the  flocked,  with  the  exception,  as   al- 

fort,  accompanied  by  his  daughter ;  ready  noticed,  of  the  officers  of  the 

bat  some  troopers,  apparently  on  the  46th   Native  Infantry.     From   the 

watch  for  him,  cut  him  off,  and  shot  dvil   lines  also,  which   lay  to   the 

him  down  in  ms  carriage.    His  poor  south-west  of  cantonments,   a  mile 

daughter  was  allowed  to  proceedT  un-  ofl^  the  civilians,  Mr.  Monckton,  the 

molested,  and  escaped  into  a  garden ;  Deputy  -  Commissioner,     and     Mr. 

here  she  was  subsequentlv  discovered  M'Hahon,  his   assistant,  with   their 

by  a  yooper,  who  carried  her  off  to  wives,   had    hastened    to   the    fort 

the   cavefry   Qaarte^Gaard,   where,  The    intimation    they  had    received 

together  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lorn  from  Jhelum  on  the  previous  day 

Campbell  (the   colonel   oommandiog  made  them  augur  the  worst  from  the 

the  cavalry),  she  was  sheltered  and  pro-  first  sounds  of  unusual  commotion  in 

tected  during  the  day.    Dr.  J.  Graham  the  station  ;  and  they  started  off  at 

of  the  medical  depot  was  also  attacked  once  under  an  escort  of  the  new  levies, 

while  driving  in  nis  carriage  towards  With  them  the  Chaplain  (the  Bev. 

the  fort,  and  shot  down ;  but  Mrs.  W.  Boyle)  also  escaped.  Having  gone 

Graham,  and  Mrs.  Gray  the  wife  of  out  the  evening  before  to  the  civil 

Lieut.  Gray,  Adjutant  of  the  Artil-  lines,  he  acted  on  a  hint  given  to  . 

lery  Division,  were  suffered  to  pro-  him,  and  spent  the  night  there,  and 

oeed  to  the  fort    Captain  Bishop  of  thus   reached   the  fort   among   the 

the  46th  Native  In&ntry,  officiating  earliest    Here,  howerer,  was  perpe- 

as  Brigade  Major,  was  the  onlf  other  trated  a   murder   which,    for    cold- 

Tictim  in  cantonments.    Driving  his  blooded  atrocity  on  inoflfensive  and 

wife  and  children  to  the  fort,  he  had  helpless  victims,  takes  precedence  of 

almost  gained   it  when    a  trooper  all  the  sanguinary  acts  of  that  day. 

overtook  him.     Bishop,  hoping   to  The  Bev.  J.  Hunter,  a  Presbyterian 

divert  the  ruffian's    attention   from  clergyman,  had  a  short  time  before 

his  wife  and  children,  and  probably  moved  out  of  the  cantonments  into  a 

thinking  he  might  also  escape  him-  vacant  house  in  the  civil  lutes,  for 

Belt  sprang  off  the  box,  and  plunged  greater  safety  in  the  event  of  any 

into  the  moat  which  surrounds  the  outbreak  hi  the  station.     The  day 

fort;   the  water,  however,  was  too  had   scarcely  dawned  when    tidings 

shallow  to  conceal  him,  and  he  was  reached  him  that   the  Sepoys   had 

soon  wounded   and   cut   down.    So  risen:  instantly  placing  his  wife  and 

near  to  the  fort  wall  was  the  spot  ohUd  in  a  carnage,  he  started  off  for 

where  he  was  killed,  that   Captain  the  fort    On  hu  way  it  was  nece»> 

Balmain,  who  with  the  Bri|^er  and  sary  to  pass  near  the  iul :  either  the 

others  had  already  reached  it,  was  on  troopers  had  been  already  here,  or 

the  rampart,  and  saw  the  attack  on  the  Civil  Sowars  were  in  the  ptot ; 

poor  Bishop.    Seizing  a  musket.  Cap-  for  as  he  drove  by,  some  of  the  Cbup. 

*  *^Jao,  Sahib,  Jao^  rw^ooOn  Ao^** (Qo,  sir,  go— ^ef  has oome;  or,  we  areeonm 
^  P^*  BBid  a  Havlldar  to  the  Adjutant  Le  Oallais.  Lieut  Smith's  horse's  bridle 
was  seized  by  a  Sepoy,  who  led  him  off  the  parade-ground,  and  Implored  him  tofiy. 

t  This  old  buildiDg  bekmgs  to  Bi^  T^  Singh,  the  old  Sikh  general 
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msBeB  rosbed  out  aod  attacked  him;  Natbe  Infaotry,  with,  the  aergeant- 
ne  was  first  filled,  and  then  his  ^or  major  and  his  wife,  who  ha3  all 
wife  and  babe.*  One  most  remark-  be^  rescued  by  some  of  their  owa 
able  escape  of  that  daj,  by  which  meoi  and  concealed  in  their  lines, 
several  lives  were  preserved,  deserves  Tbe  inmates  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
to  be  especially  mentioned.  Dr.  But-  seminary  had  been  left  unmolested 
ler  and  Ueut  Saunders  of  the  9  th  through  the  daring  devoUoa  and 
Gavalrj^  both  living  together  in  the  tact  or  the  priest ;  the  inmates,  too, 
boose  of  the  latter,  had  agreed  that,  of  the  Artillery  Hospital,  the  sick 
in  case  of  a  outbreak,  their  car-  soldiers,  and  those  left  on  guard, — 
liu^es  should  be  immediately  ready,  who  having  with  great  promptness 
and  their  families  conveyed  to  the  coc^eeated  in  the  dead-house,  and 
fort;  but  they  were  no  sooner  apprised  fortified  themselves  there,  giving, 
of  tikdr  danger,  than  thev  founa  that  ever  and  anon,  as  parties  of  tbe 
all  escape  was  cut  off  by  mounted  mutineers  approached,  proois  which 
troopers,  who  were  scouring  the  they  had  no  wish  to  challenge  far- 
station  in  all  directions.  This  house  ther,  that  a  worthy  fsception  awaited 
was  soon  tbe  object  of  attack,  but  them ; — ^all  now  came  in,  and  among 
not  before  Br.  Butler  and  lieutenant  them  Mrs.  M'Ansh  (the  wife  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  with  their  wives  and  iami-  M'Ansh  of  the  Artillery,  absent  with 
lies,  had  been  enabled  to  conceal  them-  the  Oolnmo),  who,  at  the  commence- 
aelves  in  a  small  outhouse.  Here,  ment  of  the  disturbance,  had  hasten- 
through  the  faithfulness  of  one  of  ed  with  her  children  to  the  Artillery 
the  servants,  a  chokedar  (watchman).  Hospital  for  protection.  Eegarding  the 
they  were  preserved  ;  and  though  fate  of  the  46th  ofBcera  great  anxiety 
many  parties  of  Sepovs  and  troopers  was  entertained,  as  the  night  passed 
came  op  to  the  very  aoor  of  the  out-  without  their  appearing.  They,  how- 
house,  their  place  of  concealment  was  ever,  had  effected  their  escape  on 
never  discovered.  ^  For  more  than  the  other  side  of  tbe  station,  and, 
twelve  weary  anxious  hours  on  a  after  a  ride  of  nearly  forty  miles  under 
July  day  was  this  little  party  of  a  scorching  sun,  had  arrived  safely  at 
twelve  persons,  eight  of  them  young  Goofranwalla.f  / 
children,  shut  up  in  that  miniature  After  the  l^loodshed  of  the  mom- 
black-hole.  They  could  distinctly  ing,  the  mutineers  had  spent  the  rest 
bear  parties  of  the  mutineers  enter-  of  the  day  in  rifling  the  private  bun- 
iog  tiie  compound,  and  rifling  the  galows  and  mess-houses,  and  carrying 
house,  and  demolnhing  all  property  off  all  the  property  they  could  lay 
they  could  not  carry  away.  The  ex-  hands  on.  Very  little  that  was  of 
plosion  of  the  regimental  magazines  any  value  and  at  all  portable  escaped 
added,  if  it  were  possible,  to  their  them ;  and  wherever  they  bore  any 
alarm.  However,  as  the  day  waned  especial  malice  to  the  owner  of  a 
tbe  tnmnlt  began  to  cease;  and  when  house,  they  committed  tiie  most 
it  was  nearly  dark,  finding  all  around  wanton  injury.  Tbe  destruction  of 
still  and  quiet,  they  came  out  of  the  kutcherry  was  complete  —  the 
their  hiding-place  and  walked  to  the  liberated  prisoners  from  the  jail 
fort  Here  also  others,  who  had  made  this  tneir  special  care.  Tearing 
beoi  providentially  preserved,  were  %oors  and  windows  off  the  hioffes, 
coming  Ui  —  Colonel  Farquharson  and  piling  them,  with  all  the  tables 
and  Captain  Oaulfield,  of  the  46th  and  chairs,  the   books,  papers,  aod 

*  The  Besaldar  (or  Native  Captain)  of  the  Civil  Sowars,  and  the  Subahdar  of  tbe  < 
poUcQ^  were  a  few  days  afterwards  hanged  for  witnessing  this  atrocious  murder  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  save  the  inoffensive  and  unresisting  victims,  and  (or  otiier 
negative  prQO&  of  disloyalty. 

f  They  experienoed  the  kindest  treatment  from  tbe  villagers  along  the  road,  who 
fed  them,  and  even  offered  them  money.  One  of  them,  Mn.  Le  Ck^iais^  the  wife  of 
the  Adjutant  of  the  46th  Native  Infantiy,  was  in  very  delicate  health;  and  by  the 
time  she  had  readied  a  amall  village  called  Budhpore,  had  become  so  iaint  and  ill 
(nnn  the  extreme  beat  and  the  shaking  of  the  boggy,  that  she  ooold  bear  the  motion 
no  longer.  ''  The  villagers  (says  one  of  the  party)  rigged  up  an  awning  over  a 
cKarpoy  (native  bedj^  and  cairied  her  aoroas  country  to  GoofianwaUiw'' 

you  Lzxxiv.  3 
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eTerythiog  combustible,  in  the  ceatre  mtttineera  started,  aboat  fonr  o*clodc 

room,  thej  set  fire  to  Uie  whole ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  towards  Hosheyar- 

as  "  the  sheeted  smoke,  with  flashes  pore,  carrying  with  them  crowds  of 

of  flame  intermingled,"  rose  np,  there  oamp-followere  and  serrant^f  ezpect- 

rose  up,  too,  the  yells  and  shouts  of  ing  to  be  overtaken  by  a  large  body 

the  infuriated  convicts,  revelling  as  of  their  brethren  from  the  14th  Na- 

they  watched  the  destruction  of  this  tive  In&ntry,  who,  they  were  led  to 

scene  of  their  shame ;  and  little  re-  believe,  had  escaped,  and  were  mov- 

maiued  but  the  bare  charred  walls  vox  down  in  force  to  join  them.    Thej 

to  show  where  that  handsome  kut-  only  marched    ten    miles   that   day 

^erry  had  stood.    Nor  did  the  house  — a  delay  which,  as  will   be   seen, 

of  the    Deputy  -  Commissioner   fare  eventually  sealed  their   fate  at   the 

much  better  :  broken  doors,  windowsi  Bavee. 

tables,  chairs,  &&,  strewed  that  once  When  the  mutineers  left,  the 
beautiful  and  well-tended  garden.  In  Ooojurs  poured  in  and  pillaged  till 
the  cantonment  the  demolition  was  dark,  and  then  all  was  quiet  for  the 
chiefly  the  work  of  Gcojur^  of  the  night ;  and  that  night,  in  all  the 
neighbourhood,  who  flocked  in  like  wretchedness  of  that  ruined  dirty 
vultures  to  the  prey ;  but  thev  were  fort,  many  a  one  slept  more  sound- 
soon  made  to  di^orge  their  plunder,  ly  and  fearlessly  than  they  had 
their  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  uept  for  weeks  before.  The  min^ 
heavy  fines  inflicted  on  all  the  sua-  hcd  sTqdoded^^  and  they  had  escaped, 
peoted  villages.  Happily  neither  of  To^thepoorBrigadieritwasanightof 
the  exquisite  churches,  for  which  intense  sufferiog,  and  before  daylight 
Sealkote  is  so  justly  Ikmed,  was  in*  he  had  breathed  his  last  He  retained 
Jured.  The  patrolling  par^  from  the  his  faculties  nearly  to  the  end ;  indeed, 
fort,  consistmff  of  a  few  Bikh  police  he  had,  with  perfect  self-possession, 
and  some  of  the  new  levies^  were  out  during  the  day  given  his  orders  for 
early  .the  next  momhsg,  and  caught  securing  the  fort,  and  making  such  ar- 
some  wretches  in  the  act  of  tearing  up  rangements  as  were  possible.  Through- 
the  benches  in  the  large  church,  outthosesixweeksof  anxiety  and  dao- 
Tbey  were  seized,  and  quickly  paid  ger,  he  had  pursued,  consistently  and 
the  penalty  for  their  rashness ;  ana  the  unswervingly,  the  one  line  of  conduct 
church  was  saved  from  further  injury,  which  he  believed  to  be  alone  pos- 
The  exquisite  little  chapel  was  not  sible  to  preserve  quiet :  he  strove,  by 
•touched.  a  seeming  confidence  in  their  loyalty, 
Having  secured  all  the  property  to  win  irom  the  native  troops  a  main- 
they  could  carry  away,  not  forgetting  tenaooe  of  order  which  he  had  no 
the  old  signal-gun — an  act  which  re-  longer  the  means  to  enforce.  He 
fleets  as  much  credit  on  their  fore-  never  lost  his  head,  as  so  many  did 
thought,  as  the  use  of  it  afterwards  in  less  trying  and  perilous  posidoos ; 
did  on  their  artillery  practice — the  he  fell  at  his  post ;  and  in  him  his 


*  The  Goqjvrs  of  the  Punjab  are  said,  in  the  "Puzuab  Beport"  of  1849-50,  to  be 
''more  industrious  aud  less  predatory  than  their  brethren  of  Hindostan."  Those  of 
the  Sealkote  district  have  at  any  rate  forfeited  this  distinction. 

f  This  waa  one  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  Sealkote  outbreak.    In  almost  all  other 

Nations  domestic  servants  had  been  either  iaithftil  or  at  least  neutral ;  but  here 

they  were  clearly  privy  to  the  whole  plot ;  and,  with  only  a  veiy  few  exceptions, 

every  servant,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindoo,  proved  false.    In  some  cases,  not 

even  the  claims  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  service  with  a  family  restrained  them 

from  now  desertlug  their  masters,  or  from  being  the  first  to  help  themselves  in  the 

.  general   scramble.     One  instance  (for  the  truth  of  which  the  writer  has  most 

unquestionable  testimony)  will  suffice.    In  the  service  of  Brigadier  Brind  was  a 

bearer,  'an  old  and  iavourite  servant    On  the  night  of  the  8th,  Captain  Chambers, 

who  always  slept  at  the  Brigadier's,  carefUily  examined  aU  the  pistols,  &c.,  as  was 

his  nightly  custom ;  for  no  one  thought  of  being  night  or  day  without  a  loaded 

pistol  or  revolver  at  his  side.    The  Brigadier's  pistol  was  laid  by  his  bed,  loaded, 

capped,  and  ready  for  use.    But  in  the  momlDg,  when  the  need  for  it  came,  the 

>caps  had  disappeared  1  and  no  one  had  had  access  to  the  Brigadier's  aleeping^oom 

but  the  old  bearer  I    Indeed,  the  fiUthleasness  of  the  servants  was  geneial 
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eoantry  loBt  a  brave  and  i^rfem  XJmrltBar  on  the  morning  of  tbe  lOtfa, 
wMfer,'*  to  whose  ability  as  an  artil-  he  found  the  Golamn  on  the  move  tOy 
lery  officer  the  campaigns  of  Gwalior,  cut  o£f  the  rebds.  Bv  a  march,  whidi 
the  Satlq,  and  tne  Punjab,  bore  only  Nicholson  would  have  attempt- 
ample  testimony.  ed»  of  some  forty  miles  without  a  halt) 
Lieutepant  A.  Montffomerie,  Ad-  the  Column,  consisting  of  Dawes's 
jataot  of  tbe  9Ui  OavaJry,  had  been  troop,  Bourchier's  battery,  hex  Ifa- 
ient  off  by  Brigadier  Brind  at  the  jest^'s  52d  Light  Infantry,  and  a 
flnt  algns  of  the  outbreak,  with  orders  regiment  of  Punjab  Infantry,  reached 
to  haSen  to  Umritsur,  and  apprise  G^rdaspore  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
General  Nicholson  that  the  Sealkote  11th,  and  found  to  their  joy  that  they 
troops  had  risen.  After  a  desperate  had  succeeded  in  forestalling  the 
r)de  of  some  eighty  miles  on  a  single  mutineers.  The  Oolunm,  however, 
honree,  and  paruy  across  country,  he  was  not  to  enjoy  even  here  mudi 
arrived  on  the  following  morninff  to  rest  By  9  a.m.  on  the  I2th,  the 
find  the  tidings  had  outstripped  him,  tidings  came  into  camp  that  the 
aad  the  Column  a)^!eady  in  motion,  rebels  were  at  the  Trimmoo  Ghat  (or 
A  young  band-boy  of  the  46th  Native  ferry)  some  ten  miles  off.  Again  tiie 
Inwntry,  named  Macdougal,  had  gal-  Column  was  on  the  move,  though 
loped  off  from  the  regimental  parade-  weary  and  foot-sore  from  the  fktiffues 
gitNiiid  on  a  little  native  pony,  and  of  the  previous  day,  and  bv  noon  bad 
reached  Lahore  by  II  o'clock  at  come  up  within  a  mile  of  the  river- 
night  He  sought  Mr.  Montgomery,  bank.  Here  they  could  see  the 
the  Judicial  (x>mmi8Bioner,  without  mutineers  in  the  act  of  crossing, 
delay,  and  reported  what  bad  occur-  forming  and  deploying  as  they  land- 
led.  At  a  single  gkmoe  Mr.  Mont-  ed,  the  46th  Native  inAmtry  in  the 
gomeiy  saw  all  the  points  at  which  centre,  with  portions  of  the  9th 
danger  threatened.  Before  midnight  Cavalry  on  either  flank,  and  with 
one  messenger  was  hastening  to  videttes  thrown  out  in  advance. 
Kaogra  to  urge  on  Major  Taylor  the  Nicholson  now  deplored,  masking 
neoenity  of  now  disarming  tbe  4th  the  ^ns  behind  the  inmntrj.  When 
Native  Infantry ;  another  to  Ferosse-  within  about  800  yards  of  the  rebels, 
pore^  to  press  on  Brigadier  Innes  the  the' order  was  given  to  unllmb^,  and 
taking  away  the  horses  of  the  lOth  the  52d  Light  Infantry  fell  back 
Gavi£y,  which  up  to  that  time  they  between  the  guns;  Tbe  firing  was 
had  retained ;  and  a  thirdf  by  ex-  now  opened,  first  with  shot  and 
preas  mail-cart  to  Umritsur,  urging  grape,  to  which  the  rebels  replied 
Ificholeon  to  throw  his  column  on  ptuckily  with  the  old  station  gun 
G^ordaspore,  and,  having  disarmed  ih>m  the  opposite  bank  I  The  Bnneld 
tbe  2d  Irregulars,  intercept  the  rebels  rifles  of  the  52d  soon  began  to  tell ; 
at  the  Bavee.  Thus  it  was  that  when  but  unlbrtunately  the  men  of  the 
lieutenant     Montgomerie     reached  46th   had  also    supplied   themselves 

«  Blame  is  sometimes  imputed  to  Brigadier  Brind  for  not  at  the  first  disanning, 
and  thus  diBabUng  the  native  troops.  At  Lahore  and  Peshawur  the  necessity  had 
arisen— a  deadly  conspiracy  had  been  detected ;  but  not  so  at  Sealkote :  here  they 
hsA  flchown  no  signs  o^  disaffection ;  there  had  heen  no  fires  in  the  station,  and 
excepting  tbe  shigle  letter  of  a  seditions  character  discovered  in  the  musketry  depot 
in  Febroaiy,  not  a  symptom  of  a  muUnous  spirit  had  shown  itselC  Moreover,  had 
they  been  disuined  when  the  European  force  was  ordered  to  join  the  Movable 
C6hmin  (after  they  left^  he  had  not  tbe  means  of  doing  so),  either  the '5  2d  Queen's 
must  have  been  tied  down  to  watch  them,  as  the  81st  were  for  so  many  months  at 
Lahore,  and  tiius  have  been  lost  to  the  C!olumn,  or  else  above  a  thousand  native 
soldiers  would  have  been  lefl:  behind  degraded  and  disgraced,  with  nothing  to 
prevent  their  supplying  themselves  with  native  weapons,  and  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance unchecked  on  the  few  remaining  Europeans^  of  whom  probably  not  one  would 
have  escaped. 

f  A  telegraphic  message  had  been  at  once  sent  to  Nicholson,  but  the  signaller 
did  not  notice  it  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  this,  Mr.  Montgomeiy  sent  a 
messenger  by  nuul-cart,  who  aocomplishcKl  the  thirty  miles  in  less  ih^  thiee  houia, 
and  on  this  point  turned  the  fiite  of  the  rebels. 
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with    Sofidds    from    the  mtigma^  but  aa  fhe  water  riaeB  (and  it  waa 

atom  of  the   52d    before    leavinff  sow  risiog  ri^^idl;  from  the  melted 

Sealkote,  which  they  now  used  with  aaow),  it  floods  it  to  each  a  depth  aa 

much  precision.    Tm  9ih  Cavahy  oo  to  be  impassable.    Thus  it  happened 

the  left,  bv  a  flank  maooeavre,  charged  that  the  water  which  the  rebeto  were 

down  and  came  into  Boarchier*s  bat-  able  to  wade  throngh  with  some  diffi- 

toiy  on   the  rear,  and   the  Sowan  colty  on  the  llth,  waa  utterly  nn- 

were  actoa)ljr  among  the  gons ;  bat  fordable  a  few  honrs  after ;  bo  that 

what  with  rmea  and  revolvers  their  the  bank  of  land  on  which  they  had 

BBoeption  was  too  hot^and  many  a  taken  np  their  position  had  become 

horae  bolted  off  riderlesB.     At  the  an  island ! 

same  time^  the  46th  Native  Infantry  Here  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
came  np  at  the  charge  in  front,  and  nndistarbed  till  the  monun|^  of  the 
wen  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  16th,  while  boats  were  bemg  pro- 
of the  gnnsi  when  the  52d  men  coold  cared  and  other  measores  taken  ;  a 
no  longer  restrain  themselves^  and  small  body  of  Sikhs,  nnder  Lient 
sprang  forward  with  a  cheer.  Tlie  Boswell,  being  left  to  watdi  tbeoB^ 
foremost  PandUs  were  bayoneted,  or  as  a  native  would  say,  **9it  on 
and  the  rest  soon  retreated.  The  their  headsJ*'  They  were  not,  how- 
ovaalry,  too^  flnding  themselves  ever,  inactive  the  while;  a  breast- 
baffled,  retired,  leaving,  however,  a  work  waa  run  up  ck)se  to  the  water's 
good  many  dead  and  wounded.  The  edge,  behind  which  the  old  gun  waa 
sate  of  the  day  was  now  settled.  The  puMoed,  and,  as  if  preparing  for  a  dea- 
Banjab  In&ntiy  advanced  and  drove  perate  etrosgle,  they  attempted  to 
the  mntineeis  back  into  the  stream :  atrengthen  the  walls  of  a  little  village, 
many  were  drowned.  About  300  were  calied  Ideeadea,  on  the  northern  point 
left  dead  on  the  bank,  while  only  a  of  the  island.  In  this  trap,  formed 
lew  troopers  of  the  9th  escaped  on  the  as  it  were  for  them  by  nature,  Kichol- 
flanks.  Of  the  plunder  which  the  son  resolved  to  catch  them.  On  the 
rebels  carried  off  from  Sealkote  near^  momiog  of  the  16tb,  Dawes's  troop 
all  liad  been  brought  acrose  the  river ;  was  brought  down  to  the  bank  dose 
it  wa^  of  couiie»  abandoned  by  them  to  the  Deenanuggur  road,  and  Boor- 
in  their  flight,  and  felt  into  our  hands,  chier's  battery  a  little  lower  down 
affording  a  glorious  harvest  for  the  the  stream,  with  orders  to  pour  in 
Sikh  and  Ponjabee  Irregulars,  who  shot  and  shrapnell  on  the  solitary 
helped  themselves  unsparingly.  Thus  gun  of  the  rebels ;  which,  however, 
cloaed  the  fiist  scene  of  the  Trimmoo  being  of  heavier  metal  than  any  of 
Ghat  drama,  with  at  least  one  im-  ours,  and  beinff  admirabljr  worked 
portant  result  gained,  that  the  rebels,  by  a  man  who  had  been  originally  a 
if  not  destroyed,  had  been  driven  bugler  and  then  a  gunner  in  the 
back  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee.  artille^,  fand  latterly  a  table-servant 
The  result  had  been  far  more  oem-  in  Brigadier  Brind's  service  1)  kept 
plete  with  even  a  single  squadron  of  up  a  regular  fire  against  ours,  though 
trusty  cavalry  to  follow  up  the  boo-  gettinff  ten  to  one.  So  true  was  their 
oesB.  ire,  tnat  one  round^ot  knocked 
The  rebds,  however,  found  a  diffi-  over  four  horses  attached  to  one  of 
eulty  they  had  little  anticipated,  and  Bourchier^s  guns.  In  the  meanwhile 
one  which,  combmed  with  rTioholson's  the  52d  had  moved  some  short 
prompt  movement,  rendered  thdr  distance  farther  down,  out  of  si^ht 
eseape  impossible^  and  their  final  of  the  rebels,  and  were  busy  croesmg 
anmhilataon  complete.  The  ghat  or  over  in  boats  to  the  lower  point  of  the 
fbrry  at  Trimmoo  is  formed  by  the  island.  Here  they  formed.  Nichol- 
oontraction  of  the  river  faito  a  narrow  son,  taking  a  few  Sowars  with  him, 
though  deep  channel  by  a  bank  or  rode  on  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
strip  of  land,  rising  np  and  running  the  rebels ;  he  then  moved  on  the 
along  in  the  river-bed.  When  the  Oolnmn  for  some  distance  unobserved, 
river  is  low,  the  channel  on  the  right  The  mutineers  showed  that  the  mUi- 
side  of  this  bank  of  land  is  always  tary  training  had  not  been  thrown  away 
fordable,  and  sometimes  nearly  dry ;  on  them  ,*  they  had  pickets  out|  and 
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ibear  iaetfa  were  admirable.   Ab  soon  pass  from  the  ootbreaks  of  Jbdnm 

as   the  5fed   skirmighere  were   seen  aod  Sealkote,  and  the  retribation  at^ 

advancing,     the    piekets    fell    back  Trimmoo  Ghat;  to  the  peaoefal  regions 

dowlj,  1^  m  oroer ;  the  gnn  was  of    Eangra,  where    the     monotain 

swung  ronnd,  and  brought   to   bear  breezes  wot  on  thetr  wings  no  echoes 

OQ  them,  and  three  or  foor  rounds  of  of  the  cannon's  roar,  and  sweep  over 

grape  were  poored  in,  by  which  some  hills    and    valleys     unstained    with 

of    the   &2d    were    wounded.     Our  Christian  blood, 

skirmishers    advanced   in   admirable  The  fort  of  Eangra  has  for  many 

order,  and  when  near  enough,  went  centuries  been  a  point  of  the  greatest 

m  ^  at  the  double,"  seised  the  gnn,  importance,  not  only  from  its  poei> 

and    bayoneted  down  the  few  who  tion, — ^though  it  is  by  no  means  oon- 

fllood.    ^  It  was  now  belter-skelter,**  temptible  as  a  'fortincation,t  crown* 

says  an  eye-witness :  *  **  the  rest  ran  iof   one   of    the    most   precipitous 

to  the  head  of  the  island,  were  fol-  heights  on  the  lower  range  of  the 

lowed  up  by  our  fellows,  and  took  to  Himalayas,  —  but   even   more   from 

the  water ;  many  of  them  must  hare  its  political  prestige.    "  He  who  holds 

been  drowned;    numbers  were  like  Eangra,  holds  the  bills,"  is  a  local 

mud-latks  on  sandbanks  und   small  tradition,    which   has   survived    the 

IsIaDds  ;   and  how  poor  Pandy  is  to  change  of  dynasties,  and  received  its 

ni  out  of  it  I  know  not.    There  is  confirmation     in     each  ;      Rajpoot, 

deep  water  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Mohammedan,    Sikh,    and    English, 

villaffers  are  up ;  there  are  only  two  alike  attested  its  truth.    The  Mobam- 

or  wee  places  on  this  side  where  medan,  when  he  wrested  it  from  the 

they  can  cross  ;  these  are  all  watched,  Ba1j)00t,  and  lorded  it  over  Northern 

and   the  Zemindars  nfe   all    alive."  India,  though  giving   to  these  hilK 

'Hie  few  who  did  get  over  were  soon  chiefs     a    semfindependent    power, 

seised,  given  up,  and  either  hung  or  ever  held  Eangra  in  his  own  nands. 

Uown  awav  from  guns.     Of  those  Bunjeet   Singh  inaugurated   bis  a|^ 

who  escaped  upwards  in  the  direction  greesive   policy  over    his   mountain 

of  Jummoo,  and  attempted  to  skirt'  neighbours  by  first  seising  this  fort 

round  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills,  (in  1809  \) ;  and  the  Eoglish,  when  in 

great  numbers  were  caught  bv  the  1846   they  annexed   the  JuIIundhur 

villagers  and  police,  or  by  the  Maha-  Doab  witii  the   hill-ranges    beyond. 

njah*s  troops,  and  were  brought  to  found  the  capture  of  Kaugra  carried 

S^lkote,  where  they  were  summarily  with  it  the  undisputed  possession  of 

dodt  with  as   they  deserved.     The  the  neighbouring  aistrict ;  for  though 

loss    on  our  side  was  very  slight:  the  old  Sikh  EhiUadar  who  held  it  mid 

three  officers  were  slightly  wounded,  resolved  on  not  yielding  his  fortren, 

Captaip  Fitzgerald,  Lieut  Baillie  of  the  sight  of  English  guns  dragged  by 

the  35th  Light  Infaatxy,  and  Lieut^  elephants  over  roads  and  np  dedi^- 

Harrington  of  the  Artillery  ;  the  lat-  ties  hitherto  deemed  impassable  ibr 

ter,  though  with  a  ball  in  his  instep,  artillery,  soon  disheartened  him  out 

would  not   leave  his  guns,  and  re*  of  his  contemplated  resistance,  and 

mained    sitting    on   a   gun-carriage  he  opened  his  gates  to  the  gallant 

giving  his  orders  to  the  last.  (Wheeler  ;  and  vvith  the  Eangra  fort 

Thus  ended  a  short  week  of  in-  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 

glorious  mutiny  I  almost  unresisted  occupation  of  the 

Another  change   in  this   kaleido-  whole  range.* 

seopic  narrative  I    The  scene  of  neces-  At  the  present  crisis  the  safety  of 

si^  shifts  once  more,  and  the  reader,  this  Ibrt  was  clearly  of  paramount 

if  not  alreadv  wearied  out  with  the  importance,  as  the  pivot   on  which 

carnage  and  neat  of  the  plains,  must  the  loyalty  of  all  the  Rajpoot  clans 


*  Whose  graphic  letter  was  published  in  the  Lahore  Chronicle, 

f  Akhbar  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  a  whole  year  in  reducing  this  fbrt  Ummer 

Singh  and  his  Qoorkhas  were  above  two  years  before  it,  and  were  at  last  compelled 

to  raise  the  siege  by  the  advance  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
X  Ci7KinNaBAX*8  History  of  the  Sil^j  p.  156. 
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would  tim.    Not  only  would  it  have  poander  howiteer,  whioh  cbanoed  to 

formed  a  moat  troableBome  nUying*  be  in  the  maguine,  and  a  good  supply 

point  for  the  matioeerB  of  the  but-  of  ammoikitioD,  were  brought  op  loto 

roandiog  Btatioas;  bat,  like  Umritsiir  the  oitadel,  to  be  ready  in  eaae  of 

to  the  SiichB,  its  km  woold  have  need4 

raued  every  Bajpoot  state  against  The  men  of  the4th  Native  Infantry 
ns.*  bad  been  taken  whoUv  by  sorprise; 
The  manner  in  which  the  safety  of*  and  thoagh  there  had  appeared  no 
Kai^gra  was  seonred  forms  a  pleaainff  veaaon  to  soapect  them  d  being 
episode  in  the  tale  of  treaoheiy  and  matinooaly  disposed,  the  measore 
carnage.  was  most  wise  as  a  precantionanr 
.  The  f(Wt  was  happily  at  this  time  one.  They  declared  that  their 
held  by  a  wing  of  the  4th  Native  ^  hearts  were  email,"  eapecially  tX 
Infantry,  under  Mi^r  Pattenaoo.  having  the  magarine  goarda  taken 
Major  Xak^  the  Commissioner  of  the  away  from  them.  Their  condnct, 
Trans-Satlej  States,  was  marching  in  however,  was  throoghoot  most 
the  neighborhood  when  the  tidings  orderly,  and  apparently  loyaL  Half 
of  the  Heerot  and  Delhi  disasters  a  company  of  native  artiliery  wen 
reached  him^  on  the  15th  of  May.  also  in  the  fort ;  bat  th^  were  got 
He  at  0006  wrote  to  Captain  Young*  oat  of  the  way  a  few  days  after,  by 
hasbandf  commanding  the  2d  Bat>  orders  cominff  from  Lahore  to  send 
talionof  Ponjab  Police  (better  known  them  to  PbiUooTy  on  the  plea  that 
by  their  sobnqnet  of  **  Shere  Dils  "  t),  th^  would  be  required  to  aooonpaoy 
to  arrange  for  throwing  a  small  body  the  siege-train.§  The  Sepoys  wm- 
of  them  uto  the  fort ;  and  then  rods  selves  requested  that  all  Sepoya  from 
over  therewith  Major  Beynell  Taylor,  other  corps,  who  might  come  to  visit 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  apparently  the  neighbourii^  shrine  of  Jowala 
to  make  a  casual  call  on  some  of  the  Mukhi,  should  be  kept  oui  of  the 
officer?,  but  really,  as  after  events  fort ;  and  when  occasionally  a  Sepoy 
showed,  with  a  much  deeper  ol^ect,  did  come  (as  several  did,  some  from 
the  secret  of  which  was  disclosed  the  9th  Liffht  Cavalry  at  Sealkote, 
only  to  Major  Pattenson.  By  daylight  the  86th  Native  Infantry,  and  6Ist 
on  the  following  morniog,  the  still-  Native  Infontry  at  Jallundhur,  and 
nees  of  the  Kangra  fort  was  suddenly  other  corps),  their  motives  ware  sua- 
broken  by  the  joyous  notes  of  **  The  pected  as  being  more  seditious  than 
British  Grenadiers,"  played  by  the  devout,  and  th^  were  made  over  to 
band  of  the  ''  Shere  DUs,''  who,  with  a  small  guard  of  ''  Shere  Dils,''  who 
their  commandant  at  their  head,  were  marched  them  to  the  temple,  waited 
marching  in  at  the  gate  I  Thecitadd  there  till  they^  had  concluded  their 
was  the  only  place  where  spare  pooja  (worshipping),  and  then  march- 
quarters  could  be .  had,  and  it  waa  ed  them  out  again,  and  unoeremoni* 
the  place  of  all  othera  for  them,  com*  ouslv  sent  them  off. 
manding  as  it  did  the  Sepoy  lines  in  Thus  the  fort  of  Kapgra  had  beeo 
the  fort  and  the  citv  of  Kaugra  out-  aecured  within  fourand-twenty  honra 
side,  as  well  as  the  Hoshevarpore  of  the  first  tidings  of  danger.  Nor  was 
road ;  and  here  they  bestowed  them-  the  rest  of  the  district  neglected.  At 
selves,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  town  of  Dhurmsala,  a  place  of 
the  magazine  guards,  the  other  considerable  sanctity,  due  preoan* 
guards  being  divided  between  them  ttons  were  taken  by  M%jor  Taylor  ; 
apd  the  4th  Native  Infantry.  A  few  the  Kotwallee  (or  native  police 
days  after  (on  the  18  th)  a  brass  24-  station)  was  enclosed  with  gates  and 


*  Subsequent  events  showed  that  many  among  them  were  by  no  means  unwilliDg 
to  take  advantage  of  our  troubles,  had  any  opening  offered. 

{Lion-hearta 
There  were  also  some  more  guns— one  18-pounder,  and  three  9  pounders — ^in  the 
lower  fort;  but  they  were  dismounted. 

§  They  went  with  it  as  far  as  Umballa,  where  they  were  detained,  as  probably  not 
more  tnistwortiiy  than  their  brethren. 
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the  mUs  loopholed,  and   made  de*  down  npon  them ;  and  it  haa  been 
feoriUe    in    the   event   of    attack.^  shown,  on  the  safety  of  the  fort  de- 

Every  ford  and  ferrv  on  the  Sotlei,  pended  the  peace  of  the  district    Ma- 

Beeaa,  and  Bavee  (all  three  of  whicn  jor  Taylor  at  onoe  commanicated  his 

rivers  mn  throngh  this  district),  was  orders    to    Captain    Yoanghnsband, 

goarded  by  pdioe  and  local  levies ;  and  by  five  o*olock  that  evening,  the 

the  boats  were  all  drawn  np  and  dry,  wiDg  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry  and 

and  planl|8  taken  oat  of  their  bot-  the  Shere  Dils  were  turned  out  at 

tooM^  so  as  to  render  them  ntterlv  short  notioe  on  the  parade-gronnd  of 

Qsalcss.      The   bill -passes   were   aU  the  former.     Major  Taylor  then  ad- 

watehed;   every  passenger   was   ez-  dressed   the   Sepoys,   and   said   the 

aoiiaed :  and  if  any  disrepntable  or  order  had  come  to  disarm  them,  not 

doabtfol  character  made  his  appear-  that  there  was  a  shadow  of  any  im- 

ance,  he  was  carried  ofT  to  the  magis-  pntation  on  their  character,  bot   a  * 

trate,  and  either  imprisoned  or  torned  rear  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 

oat  of  the  district     Proclamations  escape  the  contagion  of  other   mo- 

alao  were  issaed  wammg  the  inhabit-  tinous  corps  oomiog  down  on  them. 

aoBta   that  vagrancy   would   not   be  Their  reply  was,  Uiat  '*  their  arms 

tolerated,   that    their    pilgi;im   zeal  .were  the    property  of   Gtyvernment, 

Dostfbra  time  be  held  m  abeyance;  and  they  were  qaite  ready  to  give 

every   moeqne,    temple,  and   shrine,  them   np   at   the   reqaest   of   thehr 

with  which  the  district  aboonds,  had  officers,  and  only  regretted  that  any 

its  guard,  in  order  to  seize  any  sns-  show    of  force   had    been   made.'*f 

pected   visitors*      The    post  -  officesi  The  bells  of  arms  were  then  opened, 

too,    were   doly   cared   for.     Every  the  mnskets  and   ammunition  taken 

native  letter  was  opened,  and  if  found  out,  and  carried  into  the  citadel,  and 

at  all  seditions,  or  even  snspicioos  in  all  was  safe.    There  still  remained  the 

tone,  it  never  reached  its  destination,  right  wing  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry 

By  these  admirable  arrangements,  so  at   Noorpoor,   thirty^bur   miles  off, 

promptly  and  vigorously  enforced  by  where  also  there  was  a  fort,  though 

Major  Lake  and  M%jor  Taylor,  the  much  smaller  and  less  important  than 

atmosphere    of    Eangra  was    kept  that  at  Kangra.    Having  peaceably 

dear.*  effected  his  purpose  at  Kangra,  Ma- 

For  nearly  two  months  all  remain-  jor  Taylor  rode  over  that  night  to 

ed  quiet     The  Sepoys  of  the  4th  Noorpoor,  taking  a  hundred  of  the 

Native   Infhntry  were   perfectly   or-  Shere  Dils,  and  sending  on  word  to 

deriy  and   respectful,   sod   the   dis-  Major  Wilkie,  who  commanded,  of 

trict,  after  the  first  excitement  had  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  his 

snhaided,   relapsed   into  its    general  intention  of  being  there  on  the  fol- 

peaeefal    state.      On    the   11th   of  lowing  morning.      Here    the   news 

July,  however,  the  message  firom  Mr.  of  the   Jhelum    and   Sealkote   out-  ^ 

Montgomery  reached   Major  Taylor,  breaks  had  already  arrived,  and  the  A 

reporung  the  rise  of  the  Sealkote  mu-  little  station  was  actually  in  a  state 

tineers.     The  time  now  was  clearly  of  siege.    All  the  ladies  and  families 

come  to  disarm  the  4th  Native  In*  had  collected  in  the  fort ;  the  guardii 

flmtry,  though  not  a  shadow  of  sue-  had   been   strengthened,   and   extra 

pidon  rest^  on  them :  still  the  fear  ammunition  served  out,  that,  in  the 

was,  that  neither   their  loyalty  nor  event   of    the    Sealkote    mutineers 

the  fort  would  be  proof  against  a  coming   down,  a    steady   resistance 

large  body  of  armed  rebels  pouring  might   be   offered.    So    unwavering 

1 —      — —  -  i_.  _ -- 

*  Several  fugitive  Bowars  and  Sepoys  were  from  time  to  time  captured ;  among    , 
others,  a  Havildar  of  the  9th  Cavalry  named  Rarojan,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Sealkote  outbreak,  and  for  hi4  zeal  had  been  made  a  "brigadier**  in  the  rebel 
foite  I    He  was  caught,  tried,  and  hanged. 

t  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  letter  of  an  eyewitness  for  nearly  all  these  de- 
tiflsL  *'  l%e  men  (says  the  same  aathority)  were  very  down-hearted ;  the  officers 
used  to  visit  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  their  lines,  and  laugh  and  joke  with 
them,  and  set  up  some  amusements  to  divert  them,  and  thus  the  men  soon  recovered 
their  cheerfulness." 


• 
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was  the  confidence  of  Major  Wllkie  tbe  Ednitree  element  was  gradnany 
in  his  men,  .that  on  receiving  Kajor  disappearing  in  the  isolated  natoreof 
Tavlor's  intimation  of  his  approach,  their  position.  Comparatiyely  few 
and  its  object,  he  wrote  back  to  beg  in  number,  and  split  np  into  petty 
that  the  Shere  Dils  might  not  be  states,  their  matoal  jeaionsies  ren- 
marched  ioto  the  station,  and  at  dered  any  combined  action  very  im- 
once  went  himself  into  the  lines,  and  probable,  and  seditions  conspiracy 
told  the  men  they  were  required  to  next  to  impossible.  Moreover,  Gho- 
give  up  their  arms.  To  their  honour  lab  Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Gash« 
be  it  recorded,  they  brought  their  mere,  the  reoognked  head  of  all 
arms  without  heBitation  to  the  bungs-  Rajpoots  north  of  the  Ravee,  had 
low  of  Major  Wilkie,  above  a  mile  taken  his  stand  on  the  side  of  order, 
from  the  fort,  having  to  pass  through  and  sent  money  and  men  on  the 
the  city  on  their  way.  Their  one  application  of  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
feelhig  seemed  to  be  that  of  pride  with  the  Jumowal  Dogras  thus 
at  being  so  trusted,  and  a  determina-  pledged,  and  their  own  chiefs  the 
tion  to  requite  that  confidence  as  it  kutoch  Rajah  of  Kangra,  believed 
deserved.  It  should  also  be  men-  to  be  friendly,  there  seemed  littie 
tioned  that  when  a  report  of  the  cause  to  anticipate  any  seditious 
mutiny  of  the  2d  Irregulars  at  movement  from  this  quarter;  nor, 
Gk)oraa8pore  reached  [Nfoorpoor,  Ma-  perhaps,  was  the  conspiracy  to  which 
jor  Wilkie  armed  one  hundred  men  we  are  about  to  allude,  so  much  an  en- 
— fifty  of  them  Punjabees,  and  fifty  deavor  to  exterminate  the  English, 
of  them  Poorbeahs — and  sent  them  as  a  desire  to  recover  their  own  power 
to  oppose  their  advance. »  The  report  and  position  in  the  general  scramble 
proved  false;  the  men  returned,  and  which  would  fellow  their  extemiina- 
of  their  own  accord  delivered  up  their  tion,  wbidi  they  were  led  to  believe 
arms  again.  was  at  hand.  The  watdifulness  and 
While  on  the  subject  of  Kangra  aciivttv  of  Major  Hay,  a  retired 
and  its  fort,  that  head  and  fountain  officer  m  civil  employ  at  Kooloo,  by 
of  honoar  to  the  Rajpoot  clans  a  timely  discovery  of  the  plot,  averted 
around,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  intro-  the  danger ;  to  him  it  was  entirely 
duce  a  short  allusion  to  a  danger  due  that  the  conspiracy  was  detected, 
which  had,  some  weeks  before,  been  the  chief  conspirators  caught,  eon- 
threatening  to  involve  some  of  these  victed,  and  punished, 
dans  in  a  general  outbreak.  The  The  circumstances  are  briefly  as 
Poorbeah  Sepoy  had  been  generally  fellows :  The  district  of  Kooloo  is  a 
regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  sns-  very  Bceotia  in  a  Himalayan  Thessaly. 
picion  ;  the  Jat  agricultural  popula-  Over  its  bucolic  denizens  a  high  Raj- 
tion  of  the  Punjab,  in  their  peaceful  poot  family  has  ruled  in  unbrokeii^ 
indifference  or  antipathy  to  the  tine  for  several  centuries.*  About 
Poorbeah,  and  the  Sikh  soldier,  hi  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  however, 
his  hatred  and  contempt  fer  his  the  succession  was  disputed,  and  a 
Hindostanee  brother  in  arms,  were  rival  claim  asserted,  which  not  only 
regarded  as  our  chief  guarantee  fer  involved  the  State  itself  in  civil  war, 
the  peace  of  the'  country,  when  but  led  indirectly  to  the  conspiracy 
denuded,  as  was  now  daily  the  case;  we  have  now  to  record, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  available  troops  At  that  time  one  Btkkram  Singh 
to  swell  the  little  gallant  force  be*  was  Rajah  of  Kooloo,  and  on  his 
fere  Delhi.  The  Rajpoot  races  along  death  bequeathed  his  throne  to  his 
the  lower  Himalayan  range,  hovfever  son  Jeet  Singh.  A  brother  of  Bikh- 
much  they  might  resent  the  loss  of  ram  Singh's,  by  name  Kishen  Singh, 
independence  and  power  under  the  being  a  man  of  ambitions  and  tur- 
British  rule,  had  not  been  regarded  bulent  spirit,  instigated  too  by  one 
with  much  anxiety.  Many  causes  Ghyru  Bunghalia,  a  Rajpoot,  who  was 
had  combined  to  engender  a  more  his  confidential  friend,  udd  claim  to 
peacefel  character  among  them,  and  ihs  Guddee  (throne),  on  the  groond 


*  They  daim  to  be  ofEsbots  iirom  the  pure  Kutochs  of  Kangra. 
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ttal  Jeet  ^Dgh  ww  Ofegitimate.    He  ebe  consented    to   acknowledge  tlifs 

appeded  to  the  Kangra  Bajah,  irho  man  as  her  lon^-Iost  husband.    He 

in  an  eril  hour  supported  his  daim,  then  took  np  his  abode  in  Sheoraj, 

and  supplied  him  with    matchbcks  and  began  to  gather  ronnd   him  a 

and  bonemen.    With  these   Kishen  small  retinae,  and   even    to    collect 

SiBgb  made  war  on  his  nephew ;  bat  revenue  from  some  Kooloo  Tillages, 

was   defeated,    taken    prisoner,  and  Armed  also  with  some  papers  which 

inearoerated.    His  wife,  howerer,  and  he  contrived  to  get  from  the  Ranee, 

the  friendly  Qhyro,  resolved  at  once  givinj;  him  a  semblance  of  a  claim  to 

to  anticipate  the  probable  death  of  the  Eooloo  Guddee  (throne),  he  re- 

Kishen    Sfaigh,   which    woal^  leave  newed  his  attempts  to  have  his  pre- 

Jeet  Singh  in  andispated  possession  tensions  recognised,  bat  in  vain  f  and 

of  the  throne,  by  pretending  that  she  the  Depnty-Oommissioner  at  Kangra 

was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  warnea   blm  that  an  armed  retinae 

After   a  short  time,  an  infant,  the  and  extrava^nt  mode  of  life  did  not 

child  of  Ghyrti,  was  sarreptitiooaly  salt  his  position,  and  he  would  be 

introdaced  into  Kishen,  Singh's  house  only  tolerated  on  condition  he  lived 

for  a  consideration  of  five  hundred  peaceably. 

rupees ;  his  wife  was  declared  to  From  that  time  he  did  not  attempt 
have  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  by  any  overt  act  to  violate  this  con- 
event  was  dulv  notified  to  the  neigh-  dition ;  but  the  general  excitement 
bouring  Rajans.  It  was  also  com-  caused  by  the  I^oorbeah  mutiny 
umnicated  to  Kishen  Singh  in  his  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  too 
prison  ;  but.  instead  of  rejoicing,  like  fiftvourable  to  be  lost  He  could  not 
a  worthy  B<jpoot,  at  the  birth  of  a  resist  the  temptation.  His  emissaries 
son,  he  repudiated  the  unexpected  were  soon  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
honour,  saying  that  it  was  no  child  neighbouring  villages ;  but  the  people 
of  bisL  Two  days  after,  he  was  found  of  Sheoraj  were  first  to  be  raised.  He 
dead  in  his  prison ;  and  when  shortly  appealed  to  them  on  his  hereditary 
alterwards  Ghyru  demanded  the  five  claim  to  their  fealty,  as  well  as  to 
hundred  rupees,  the  price  of  the  their  religious  antipathy  to  the 
diild,  he  was  put  out  of  the  way  bv  English.  He  proclaimed  that  in 
Hie  two  brodrers  of  Kishen  Singh^s  Delid,  Simla,  and  Lahore,  every 
wife.  European  had  been  massa<»red.     He 

Such  was  the  Origin'  of  Purtftb  bade  the  people  rise  quickly,  and  come 

Siegh.    This  yodth  began  active  life  armed,  for  that  now  or   never  was 

as  a  Sowar,  or  trooper,  in  the  service  ^eir  time.    As  if  confident  of  success, 

•f    Shrdar    Lehna    Singh,    through  he  called   upon    one    Soorut   Bam, 

whose    influence  he  ho^    to  have  whose  father  had  been  an  old  Viseer 

his  pretensions  to  the  Kooloo  BaJ  re-  of  the  Kooloo  Jtajah's,  to  take  his 

cognised.     His  supposidtioaB  'Origin  herditary   place  beside  the  heir    of 

was,  Jiowever,  too  generally  known,  the  Kooloo  throne.    Happily  all  this 

and  his  claim   was  always  rejected,  seditious   correspondence   was   inter- 

tfaougb  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  oepted  by  the  promptness  of  Major 

title  of  Meean,  or  Prtnoe.    He  was  Hay,  who  had  long  been  suspecting 

ei>gaged  in  the    Sikh    campaign   of  and  watching  this  pretender.    It  ma^ 

1845-46,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  this 

been    killed    at  Moodkee;   on  such  man   originated   this   conspiracy,  or 

belief,  a  small  money  •  pension   and  was  not  rather  the  tool  of  others, 

some  land  were  settled  on  his  widow,  who  remained  concealed   behind  the 

with  the  title  of  Banee.  dignity  of  their  porition,  and  put  him 

In  1850,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  forth  as  the  firebrand  to  kindle  the 

there    appeared    in    the  village    of  flames  of  sedition    throughout   that 

Tfammli,    a  /oikfr,   declaring  himself  conntry,  ready  themselves  to  step  in 

to  be  the  long-missing  Pnrt4b  Singh,  and  reap  the  fhiits  of  the  intngue. 

and  claiming  his  Jagheer.    The  wife  There  is  little  doubt,'  however,  that 

at  first  deckued  she  coald  not  identify  wherever  it  originated,  it  had  drawn 

him ;  but  at  length,  by  the  persua-  within   its    influence  several  of  the 

slon  of  her  broth^,  one  Beer  Singh,  ndghbouring  chlefe,  and   the  whole 
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diftriot  was  in  danger, — a  dang*  »  raiiw,  as  moDameaU  <»f  the  froitr 

which  was  only  aTerted  by  the  timelyi  lesBness  of  rebellioD,  and  waroings  of 

discovery.    This  pretender  and  Beer  the  rebel's  end.     All  who  had  been 

Singh,  brother-in-law  of  the  unper-  proved  by  intercepted  docoments  and 

Bonsted  Partib  Singh,  were  at  the  oonfessions  to  have  taken  any  part  in 

time    near    Soltanpore;   they   were  these  treasonable  designs,  or  to  have 

both  arrested,  and  sent  off  at  onoe  to  been  privy  to  them,  were  sentenced 

Kangra   for  trial.    Many  others,  of  to  dirorent  periods  of  imprisonment, 

whose  complicity  there  was  no  donbt,  Thus  was  peace  restored  to  Eooloo. 

were  snbseqaentiy  seized,  and  suffered  The  faithful  among  the  Baipoots  were 

•    according  to  their  degrees  of  gailt»  confirmed  in  their  fidelity,  the  disaffect- 

the  .  punishment  they  so  richly  de-  ed  warned  of  the  danger  of  conspiring 

serveo.    The  pretended  Part&b  Sin^h  against    a    Government    qnick     in 

and  Beer  Singn  were  hanj^,  all  thSr*  detecting  and  powerfol  in  ponishing 

property  ooimscated,  then:  houses  kft  treason. 


WHAT  WILl*  RE   DO   WITH   FT  T — ^PABT  XIV. 
BT  ri8ISTSA.TU8  CAZTOH. 

CHAFTSB  Vin. 

B«lnf  Unk  ooe  of  tha  eoBiid«rata  pmum  Ib  a  long  Journar— eluritoUj  aflbrdad  !•  the 

Beoder. 

GoLONSL  MoBLET  foond  Mr.  Poole  meditating  some  complicated  law 
at  home,  just  returned  from  his  office ;  case,  or  wrestling  with  himself 
he  stsid  with  that  gentleman  nearly  against  some  secret  sorrow.  There 
an  hour,  and  then  went  straight  to  are  men  of  quick  nerves  who  require 
DarrelL  Asthetimeappomtedtomeet  awoertain  aaion  of  the  body  for  the 
the  Frendi  acquaintance,  who  de-  better  composure  of  the  mind ;  Darrell 
pended  on  his  hospitalities  for  a  din-  was  one  of  them, 
ner,  was  now  nearly  arrived,  Alban's  During  these  restless  movements, 
conference  with  his  English  friend  alternated  by  abrupt  pauses,  equally 
was  necessarily  brief  and  hurried,  inharmonious  to  tne  supreme  .quiet 
though  long  enough  to  confirm  one  which  characterised  his  listener^ 
fkct  In  Mr.  Poole's  statement,  which  tastes  and  habits,  the  haughty  gentle- 
had  been  unknown  to  th»  Oolonel  be-  man  disburdened  himself  of  at  least 
fore  that  day,  and  the  admission  of  one  of  the  secrets  which  he  had 
which  was  to  Quy  Darrell  a  pang  as  hitherto  guarded  from  bis  early 
sharp  as  ever  wrenched  confession  friend.  But  as  that  secret  connects 
from  the  lips  of  a  prisoner  in  the  itself  with  the  history  of  a  Person 
cells  of  the  Inquisition.  On  return-  about  whom  it  is  well  that  the 
ing  from  Gre^wich,  and  deposttiog  reader  should  now  learn  more  than 
his  Frenchman  in  some  melancholy  was  known  to  Darrell  himself,  we 
theatre,  time  enough  for  that  resent-  will  assume  our  privily  to  be  oor- 
ful  foreigner  to  witness  theft  and  selves  the  narrator,  and  at  the  cost 
murder  committed  upon  an  injured  of  such  dramatic  vivadtv  as  may 
countryman's  vaudeville,  Alban  hast-  belong  to  dialogue,  but  with  the  ^[ain 
ened  again  to  Carlton  Gardens.  He  to  the  reader  of  dearer  insight  mto 
found  Darrell  alone,  pacing  his  floor  those  portions  of  the  past  which  the 
to  and  fro,  in  the  habit  he  had  ao>  oecasion  permits  us  to  reveal — we 
quired  in  earlier  life,  perhaps  when  will    weave    into    something    like 


metbod    ilia   moce     imperfect    and  state,  that  of  Arabella  Orane,]>ar- 

denltory  oommanicatioae  by  which  fell  spoke  but  in  one  brief  and  aogry 

Got  Barrett   added   to  Albao  Mo^  aeotenoe,  and  that  not  by  the  name 

k/s  diabutafal   oatalogoe   of  pain-  in   which   the  reader  aa  yet  alone 

fill  snbjeots.    The  reader  will  allow,  knows  her ;  and  it  is  with  the  anteoe- 

perhap^  that  we  thos  evince   a  de-  dents  of  Arabella  Orane  that  oar  ex- 

siie  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  when  we  planation  will  tranqoHly  commence. 


OBAPTBB  IX. 
OrlmAr»beIlACr»n«.  , 

r  Ooce  on  a  time,  there  lived  a  mer-  from  Olajdiam  to  Cheapside.  That 
ebaat  named  Fossett,  a  widower  cob  oonld  not  even  prick  np  its  ears 
with  three  children,  of  whom  a  if  it  wished  to  shy — its  ears  were 
danghter,  Arabella,  was  by  some  cropped,  so  were  its  mane  and  its 
yean  the  eldest    He  was  much  re-   tail. 

qieeted,  deemed  a  warm  man,  and  a  ArabelU  early  gave  promise  of 
safe— attended  diligently  to  his  bnsi-  beauty,  and  more  than  ordinary  power 
ness — Boffered  no  partner,  no  fore-  of  intellect  and  character.  Her  father 
man,  to  dictate  or  intermeddle — liked  bestowed  on  her  every  advantage  of 
his  comforts,  bat  made  no  pretence  education.  She  was  sent  to  a  select 
to  fliahion.  His  villa  was  at  Clap-  boarding-school  of  the  highest  reputa- 
ham,  not  a  showy  but  a  solid  edifice,  tion ;  the  strictest  discipline,  the  best 
with  lodee,  lawn,  and  prdens,  chief-  masters,  the  longest  bills.  At  the 
ly  notable  for  what  is  technically  age  of  seventeen  she  had  become  the 
oUled  glass— yh,  a  range  of  glass-  show  pupil  of  the  seminary.  Friends 
houses  on  the  most  improved  prin-  wondered  somewhat  why  the  prim 
dples;  the  heaviest  pines,  the  earli-  merchant  took  such  pains  to  lavibh 
est  strawberries.  "I'm  no  judge  of  on  his  daughter  the  worldly  accom- 
fiowera^"  quoth  Mr.  Fossett,  meekly,  plishments  which  seemed  to  give  him 
"Give  me  at  plain  lawn,  provided  it  no  pleasure,  and  of  which  he  never 
be  close  shaven.  But  I  say  to  my  spoke  with  pride.  But  certainlj^,  if 
gardener,  *  Forcing  is  my  hobby — ^a  she  was  so  clever — first-rate  musician, 
cucumber  with  my  fish  all  the  year  exquisite  artist,  aocomi>liBhed  .  lin- 
riMmd  I' "  Yet  do  not  suppose  Mr.  guist,  ^  it  was  very  nioe  in  old  Fos- 
Fossett  ostentatious  —  quite  the  le-  sett  to  bear  it  so  meekly,  never  crying 
verse.  He  would  no  more  ruin  him-  her  up,  nor  showing  her  off  to  less 
s^  for  the  sake  of  daxzling  others,  fortunate  parents — very  nice  in  him 
than  he  would  for  the  sake  of  serving  — good  sense— greatness  of  mind.*^ 
thena.  *  He  liked  a  warm  house,  spa-  **  Arabella,*'  said  the  worthy  man, 
doos  rooms,  good  living,  old  wine,  one  day,  a  little  time  after  she  had 
for  their  inherent  merits.    He  cared,  left  school   for   good ;    ''  Arabella," 

not  to  parade  them  to  public  envy,   said  he, '^  Mrs. ^,'' naming  the  head 

When  he  dined  akme,  or  with  a  teacher  in  that  ftimous  school,  **  pays 
single  favoured  guest,  the  beat  La-  vou  a  very  high  compliment  m  a 
fitte,  the  ddeat  sherry  1 — when  ex-  letter  I  received  from  her  thia  mom- 
teoding  the  rites  of  miaoellaneous  ing.  She  aays  it  is  a  pity  yon  are 
hospitality  to  neighbours,  relations,  not  a  poor  man's  daughter' — that 
or  other  slight  acquaintances  —  for  you  are  so  steady  and  so  clever  that 
Lsfitte,  Juhen;  and  for  Sherry,  you  could  make  a  fortune  for  your- 
Cape ! — ^Thus  not  provoking  vanity,  self  as  a  teacher." 
nor  courting*  notice,  Mr.  Fossett  Arabella  at  that  age  could  smile 
wsa  without  an  enemy,  and  seemed  ^ily,  and  gaily  she  smiled  at  the  no- 
without  a  care.  Formal  were  his  tion  conveyed  m  the  compliment 
manners,  formal  his  household,  for-  "No  one  can  gueaa,"  resumed  the 
mal  even  the  stout  cob  that  bore  father,  twirling  hia  thumbs  and 
him  from    Oheapside    to   Olapham,  speaking  rather  through    his  nose. 
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'*tfie  ape  and  downs  in  Ibis  mortal  admiriogguseoftheoMembly.    Jasper 

sphere  of  trial,  'spedally  in  the  mei^  was    yoanger  than    Arabella  ;   bat, 

oantile  commumty.     If  ever,   when  what  with  the  height  of  his  statore 

Fm  dead  and  gone,  adversity  shoald  and  the  self-oonfidence  of  his  air,  he 

come  npon  yon,  yoa  will  gratefally  looked  foar  or  five  and  twenty.    Cer* 

remember  that  I  have  given  yon  the  tainly,  in  so  far  as  the  distance  from 

best  of  edaeation,  and  take  care  of  childhood  may  be  estimated  by  tlie 

your  little  brother  and  sister,  who  loss  of  innocence,  Jasper  might  have 

are  both— stapid  I*'  been  any  age  I     He  was  told  that 

These  dolefal  words  did  not  make  old  Fossett's  daughter  woald  have  a 
much  impressioB  on  Arabella,  uttered  very  fine  fortune ;  that  she  was  a 
as  they  were  in  a  handsome  drawing-  strong-minded  yonnd  lady,  who  gov- 
room,  opening  on  the  neat-shaven  emed  her  &ther,  fmd  would  choose 
lawn  it  took  tnree  gardeners  to  shave,  for  herself;  and  accordingly  he  de- 
with  a  glittering  side-view  of  those  voted  hfmsdf  to  Arabella  the  whole 
galleries  of  glass  in  whioh  straw-  of  the  evening.  The  effect  produced 
berries  were  ripe  at  Christmas,  and  on  the  mind  of  this  ill-fated  woman 
cucumbers  never  fiiUed  to  fish.  Time  by  her  dazzling  admirer  was  as  suddea 
went  on.  Arabella  was  now  twenty-  as  it  proved  to  be  lasUng.  There  waa 
three — ^a  very  fine  girl,  with  a  deeid-  a  strange  charm  in  the  very  contrast 
ed  manner — much  occupied  by  her  between  his  rattling  audacity  and 
ronsic,  her  drawing,  her  books,  and  the  bashful  formalities  of  the  swains 
her  fancies.  Fancies — for,  like  most  who  had  hitherto  wooed  h%  as  if 
girls  with  very  active  heads  and  idle  she  frightened  them.  Even  his  good 
hearts,  she  had  a  vague  yearning  for  looks  fascinated  her  less  than  that 
some  excitement  beyond  the  mono-  vital  enei^  and  power  about  the 
tonous  routine  of  a  young  ladyls  life ;  lawless  brute,  which  to  h^  seemed 
and  the  latent  force'  of  her  natare  in-  the  elements  of  heroic  character, 
dined  her  to  admire  whatever  was  though  but  the  attributes  of  riotoos 
out  of  the  beaten  track  —  whatever  spirits,  magnificent  formation,  flat- 
was  wild  and  daring.  She  had  re-  tered  vanity,  and  imperious  egotism, 
ceived  two  or  three  offers  from  She  was  as  a  bird  gazing  spell-bound 
younff  gentlemen  in  the  same  mer-  on  a  gay  young  boa-constrictor,  dart- 
cantile  community  as  that  which  sur-  ing  from  bough  to  bough,  sunning  Its 
rounded  her  father  in  this  sphere  of  brilliant  hues,  and  showing  off  SliiB 
trial  But  they  did  not  plesse  her ;  beauty,  jast  before  it  takes  the  bird 
and  she  believed  her  father  when  he  for  its  breakfast 
said  that  they  only  courted  her  under  When  they  parted  that  night,  their 
the  idea  that  he  would  come  down  intimacy  had  made  so  much  progress 
with  something  handsome ;  '*  where-  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
as,"  said  the  merchant, "  I  hone  you  its  continuance.  Arabella  had  an 
will  marry  an  honest  man,  wno  will  Instinctive  foreboding  that  her  father 
like  yon  for  yourself,  and  wait  for  would  be  less  charmed  than  herself 
your  fortune  tiil  my  will  is  read.  As  with  Jasper  Losely ;  that,  if  Jasper 
King  William  says  to  his  son,  in  the  were  presented  to  him,  he  would 
History  of  England, '  I  don't  mean  to  possibly  forbid  her  farther  acquaint- 
strip  till  I  go  to  bed.'  '*  ance  with  a    young   clerk,  however 

One  night,  at  a  ball  in  Olapham,  superb  his  outward  appearance.  She 
Arabella  saw  the  man  who  was  des-  took  the  first  false  step.  She  had  a 
tined  to  exercise  so  baleful  an  in-  maiden  aunt  by  the  mother's  side, 
fluence  over  her  existence.  Jasper  who  lived  in  Bloomsbnry,  gave  and 
Losely  had  been  brought  to  this  ball  went  to  small  parties,  to  which  Jasper 
by  a  young  fellow-clerk  in  the,  same  could  easily  get  introduced.  She 
commercial  house  as  himself;  and  arranged  to  pay  a  visit  for  some  weeks 
then  in  all  the  bloom  of  that  conspi-  to  thS  aunt,  who  was  then  very  civil 
cnous  beauty,  to  which  the  miniature  to  her,  accepting  with*marked  kind- 
Arabella  had  placed  before  his  eyes  ness  seasonable  presents  of  strain 
so  many  years  afterwards  did  but  berries,  pinee,  spring  chickens,  and 
feeble  justice,  it  may  well  be  conoeiv-  so  forth,  and  offering  in  turn,  wheo- 
ed  that  he  concentred  on  hiouelf  tite  ever  it  was  oonvenient,  a  spare  room^ 
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•nd  whate^rar  amoaeoieDt  a  ronnd  of  quenoe  w^,  that  tbe  bouse  stopped 

Bmall  parties,  and  tbe  innooeot  flirta-  pajment,  aad  was  discovered  to  nave 

tiooB  incidental  thereto,  conld  bestow,  been  insolvent  for  tbe  last  ted  jears. 

Arabella  said  nothing  to  her  father  Not    a    discreditable     bankruptcy. 

about  Jasper  LoseW,  and  to  her  annt's  There  might  perhaps  be  seven  shil- 

she  went    Arabella  saw  Jasper  very  linRS  in  the  pound  nltimatelj  paid, 

often ;  they  became  engaged  to  each  and   not   more   than   forty  '  families 

other,   exdianged    tows    and    love-  irretrievably    mined.     Old    Fossett, 

tokens,  locks  of  hair,  &c.    Jasper,  al-  safe  in  his  bed,  bore  the  affliction 

ready  mnch  troabled  by  duns,  became  with/philosophical   composure;    ob- 

natorally  ardent  to  insure  his  felicity  served  to  Arabella  that  he  had  always 

and  Arabella's  supposed  fortune;   Ara-  warned  her  of  tbe  ups  and  downs  in 

beUa  at  last  summoned  oonrage,  and  this  sphere  of  trial ;  referred  again 

spoke  to  her  father.    To  her  delight-  with  pride  to  her  first-rate  education  ; 

ed  surprise,  Mr.  Foesett,  after  some  commended  again  to  her  care  Tom 

moralising,  more  on  the  uncertainty  and  Biddy ;  and,  declaring  that  be 

of  life  in  general  than  her  clandestine  died  in  charity  with  all  men,  resigned 

proceedings  in  particular,  agreed  to  himself  to  the  last  slumber. 

see  Mr.  Jasper  Losely,  and  asked  'him  Arabella  at  first  sought  a  refuge 

down  to  dmner.    After  dinner,  over  with   her   maiden   aunt     But   that 

a  botUe  of  Lafitte,  in  an  exceedingly  lady,  though  not  bit  in  pocket  by  her 

{>lain  but  exceedingly  weighty  silver  brutber-in-law*s  failure,  was  more 
ng,  which  made  Jasper's  mouth  vehement  against  his  memory  than 
water  (I  mean  the  jag),  Mr.  Foesett,  his  most  iojored  creditor — not  only 
commencing  with  that  somewhat  that  she  deemed  herself  unjastJy  de- 
ooarae  though  royal  saying  of  William  frauded  of  the  pines,  strawberries, 
the  Gonqneror,  with  which  he  had  and  spring  chickens,  by  which  she  had 
before  edified  his  daughter,  assured  been  enabled  to  give  small  parties  at 
Jasper  that  he  gave  his  full  consent  small  cost,  though  with  ample  show, 
to  the  young  gentleman's  nuptials  but  that  she  was  robbed  of  the  con- 
with  Arabella,  provided  Jasper  or  his  sequence  she  had  hitherto  derived 
rations  would  maintain  her  in  a  plain  from  the  supposed  expeotations  of 
tespectable  way,  and  wait  for  her  for-  her  niece.  In  short,  her  welcome 
tone  till  his  (Foeaett's)  will  w|s  read,  was  so  hostile,  and  her  condolences 
What  that  fortune  would  be,  Mr.  so  cutting,  that  Arabella  quitted  Ler 
Fossett  declined  even  to  hint  Jasper  door  wiu  a  solemn  determination 
went  away  very  much  cooled.  Still  never  again  to  enter  it 
the  engagement  went  on.  The  nup*  And  now  the  nobler  qualities  of 
tials  woe  tacitly  deferred.  Jasper  the  bankrupt's  daughter  rose  at  once 
and  his  relations  maintain  a  wifel  into  play.  Left  penniless,  she  resolved 
Preposterous  idea  I  It  would  take  a  by  her  own  exertions  to  support  and 
Clan  of  relations  and  a  Zenana  of  to  rear  her  younff  brother  and  sister. 
wives  to  maintain  in  that  state  to  The  great  school  to  which  she  had 
which  he  deemed  himself  entitled —  been  the  ornament  willingly  received 
Jaroer  himself  I  But  just  as  he  was  her  as  a  teacher,  until  some  more  ad- 
meditating  the  possibility  of  a  com-  vantageons  place  in  a  private  family, 
pomise  with  old  Fossett,  by  which  and  with  a  salary  worthy  of  her 
ne  would  agree  to  wait  till  the  will  talents  and  accomplishments,  could 
was  read  for  contingent  advantages,  be  found.  Her  mtercourse  with 
provided  Foesett,  in  his  turn,  would  Jasper  became  necessarily  suspended, 
agree  in  the  meanwhile  to  afford  She  had  the  generosity  to  write, 
lodgiog  and  board,  with  a  trifle  for  offering  to  release  him  from  his  en- 
pocket-money,  to  Arabella  and  him-  gagement  Jasper  considered  himself 
sell^  in  the  Olapham  Villa,  which,  fuuy  released  without  that  letter; 
thoDgh  not  partial  to  rural  scenery,  but  he  deemed  it  neither  gallant  nor 
Jasper  jpreferred,  on  the  whole,  to  a  discreet  to  say  so.  Aral^lla  nxight 
second  floor  in  the  city,— -old  Foesett  obtain  a  situation  with  larger  salary 
fell  illf  took  to  his  bed ;  was  unable  than  she  could  possibly  need,  the 
to  attend  to  his  businessi  some  one  superfluities  whereof  Jasper  might 
slse  attended  to  it ;  and  the  oonse*  undertake  to  invest    Her  aunt  had 
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evidently  something  to  leave,  thongh  sfckened  tlie  next  day ;  fn  len  thiui 
she  might  have  nothing  to  give.  In  a  weelc  two  small  coffins  were  borne 
fine,  Arabella,  if  not  rich  enon^  for  from  her  door  by  the  Black  Horses 
a  wife,  might  be  often  rich  enongfa  — borne  to  that  |MOt  of  snnny  tnrf  in 
for  a  friend  at  need ;  and  so  long  as  the  pretty  sabnrban  cemetery,  boaght 
he  was  engaged  to  her  for  life,  it  with!  the  last  earnings  made  for  the 
must  be  not  more  her  pleasnre  than  little  ones  by  the  motherlike  sister — 
her  duty  to  assist  him  to  live.  Be-  Motherless  lone  sarvivor !  what  I  no 
sides,  independently  of  these  pnxden-  friend  on  earth,  no  soother  bat  that 
tial  though  not  ardent  motives  for  direfhl  Jasper!  Alas!  the  tmly 
declaring  unalterable  fidelity  to  troth,  dangerous  Venus  is  not  that  Erycina 
Jasper  at  that  time  really  did  enter-  round  whom  circle  Jest  and  lAugh- 
tain  what  he  called  love  for  tim  ter.  Sorrow,  and  that  sense  of  soli- 
handsome  ydung  woman  —  flattered  tude,  which  makes  us  welcome  a 
that  one  of  attainments  so  superior  footstep  as  a  child  left  in  the  haunt- 
to  all  the  giris  he  had  ever  known,  ioff  dark  welcomes  the  entrance  of 
should  be  so  proud  even  less  of  his  li^t — weaken  the  outworks  of  female 
afiection  for  her,  than  her  own  a£K^  v&tue  more  tiian  all  the  vain  levities 
tion  for  himself.  Thus  the  engage-  of  mirth,  or  the  flatteries  which  folr 
ment  lasted — interviews  none — let-  low  the  path  of  beauty  through  the 
ters  frequent  Arabella  worked  hard,  crowd.  Alas,  and  ahis  I  Let  &e  tale 
lookine  to  the  future ;  Jasper  work-  hurry  on  I 

ed  as  little  as  possible,  and  was  vety  Jasper  Losely  has  still  more  so- 
much  bored  by  the  present  lemnly  sworn  to  marry  his  adored 
'Unhappily,  as  it  turned  out,  so  Arabella.  But  when?  When  they 
great  a  sympa^y,  not  only  amongst  are  rich  enough.  She  feels  as  if  her 
the  teachers,  but  amongst  lier  old  spirit  was  gone— as  if  she  could  work 
schoolfellows,  was  felt  for  Arabella's  no  more.  She  was  no  weak  com- 
reverse ;  her  chaoacter  for  steadiness,  monplace  eirl,  whom  love  can  oon- 
as  well  as  talent,  stood  so  high,  and  sole  for  shame.  She  had  been  rigidly 
there  was  something  so  creditable  in  brought  up ;  her  sense  of  female 
her  resolution  to  maintain /her  orphaii  rectitude  was  keen ;  her  remorse  was 
brother  and  sister,  that  an  efibrt  was  noiseless,  but  it  was  stem.  Harass- 
made  to  procure  her  a  livelihood  much  ments  of  a  more  vulj^ar  nature  beset 
more  lucrative,  and  more  independent  her ;  she  had  forestalled  her  sources 
than  she  conld  obtain  either  in  a  school  of  income ;  she  had  contracted  debts 
or  a  family.  Why  not  take  a  small  for  Jasper's  sake :  In  vain,  her  purse 
house  of  her  own,  live  there  with  her  was  emptied,  yet  his  no  ftiller.  His 
fellow-orphans,  and  g^ive  lessons  out  creditors  prised  him;  he  told  her 
by  the  nour  T  Several  families  at  that  he  must  hide.  One  winter's  day 
once  agreed'  so  to  eneaffe  her,  and  an  he  thus  departed ;  she  saw  him  no 
income  adequate  to  aJl  ner  wants  was  more  for  a  year.  She  heard,  a  few 
assured.  Ajrabella  adopted  this  plan,  days  after  he  left  her,  of  his  father^ 
She  took  the  house ;  Bridget  Greggs^  crime  and  committal.  Jasper  was 
tiie  nurse  of  her  infancy,  became  her  sent  abroad  by  his  maternal  uncle, 
servant,  and  soon  to  that  house,  at  his  father's  prayer ;  sent  to  a  oom- 
stealthily  in  the  shades  of  evening,  mercial  house  in  France,  in  which 
glided  Jasper  Losely.  She  could  the  uncle  obtained  him  a  ntuation. 
not  struggle  against  nis  influence —  In  fitot,  tiie  young  man  had  been  de* 
had  not  the  heart  to  refhse  his  visits  spatched  to  France  under  another 
— he  was  so  poor — ^in  such  scrapes —  name,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
and  proflgssea  himself  to  be  so  un-  obloquv  which  his  fiftther  had  brought 
happy.  There  now  became  some  one  upon  bis  own. 
else  to  toil  for,  besides  the  little  Soon  came  William  Losely^  trial 
brother  and  sister.  But  what  were  and -sentence.  Arabella  felt  the  die- 
Arabella's  eains  to  a  man  who  al-  grace  acutely  —  felt  how  it  would 
ready  gambled!  New  afflictions  affect  the  audacious  insolent  Jasper} 
smote  her.  A  contegious  fever  broke  did  not  wonder  that  he  forebore  to 
out  in  tiie  neighbourhood ;  her  little  write  to  her.  She  conceived  him 
brother  caught  it ;  her  little  sister  bowed  by  shame,  but  she  waa  buoyed 
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Qp  by  her  eoDTiotioQ  that  they  dionld  determioed,  that    yoa   were    forced 

meet  a^n.    For  good  or  for  ill,  she  again  to  exclaim, ''  I  can't  make  that 

held  heredf  bonod  to  him   for  lifo.  girl  oatT     She  was  not  aoick   at 

Bat  meanwhile   the  debts  she  had  her  lessons.    Too  had  settlea  in  yonr 

incarred  on  his  acooont  came  npon  mind  that  she  was  dall,  when,  bv  a 

her.    She  was  forced  to  dispose  of  chance  remark,  yon  were  startled  to 

her  hooae ;  and  at  this   time   Mrs.  And  that  she  was  very  sharp ;  keenly 

Lyndny,  looking  out  for  some  first*  observant,  when  yon  had  iknci^  her 

rate  superior   governess  for  Matilda  fast  asleep.    She  had  seemed,  since 

Dandl,  was  niged  by  all  means  to  her  mother's  death,  more  fond  of  Mrs. 

try  and  secare  for  that  poet  Arabella  Lyodsay  and  Oaroline  than  of  any 

Foraett.      The   highest    testimonials  other  haman  beings — always  appear* 

from   the  school  at  which  she  had  ed  snllen  or  out  of  spirits  when  they 

been  reared,  from  the  most  eminent  were    absent ;   yet  she  confided   to 

professional  masters,  from   the  fami-  them  no  more  than  she  did  to  her 

lies  at  which  she  had  recently  taught,  father.     You   would   suppose   from 

being  all  brought  to  bear  npon  Mr.  this  description  that  Matilda  could 

Darrell,  he  authorised  Mrs.  Lyndsay  inspire  no  liking  in  those  with  whom 

to  propose  such  a  salary  as  could  not  she  lived.    Not  so ;  her  very  seere* 

fail  to  secure  a  teacher  of  such  rare  tiveness  had  a  sort  of  attraction — a 

qualifications.     And    thus  .Arabella  Puzzle  always  creates  some  interest, 

became  governess  to  Miss  Darrell.  Then  her  face,  thoueh  neither  hand* 

Tliere  Is  a  kind  of  young  Udy  of  some  nor  pretty,  had  in  it  a  treach* 

whom  her  nearest  relaUons  will  say,  erous  softness— a  subdued,  depressed 

''I  can't  make  that  girl  out"  Matiloa  expression.    A  kind  observer  could 

Darrell  was  that  kind  of  young  lady,  not  but  say  with  an  indulgent  <  pity, 

She  talked  very  little;   she  moved  '^  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  heart 

very  noiselessly;  she  seemed  to  re-  in  that  girl,  if  one  coQid  but — ^make 

gara  herself  as  a  secret  which  she  her  out*^ 

had  aolemnly  sworn  not  to  let  out.       She  appeared  to  take  at  once  to 

She  had  beOD  steeped  in  slyness  from  Arabella,  more  than  she  had  taken 

her  early  infancy  by  a  sly  mother,  to  Mrs.  Lyndsay.  or  even  to  Oaroline, 

Mm  Darrdl  was  a  woman  who  had  with  whom  she  bad  been  brought  up 

always  something  to  conceal.     There  as  a  sister,  but  who,  then  joyous  and 

was  always  some  note  to  be  thrust  qntdc  and  innocently  fearless — with 

out  of  sight ;  some  vbit  aot  to  be  her  soul  in  her  eyes  and  her  heart  on 

spoken  of ;  something  or  other  which  her  lips — ^had  no  charm  for  Matilda, 

Matilda  wi|a  not  on  any  account  to  because  there  she  saw  no  secret  to 

meotion  to  Fapa.  penetrate,  and  her  she  had  no  object 

When  Mra.  Darrell  died,  Matilda  was  m  deceiving, 
still  a  child,  but  she  still  continued  to       But  this  stranger,  of  accomplish* 

view  her  father  as  a  person  agdnst  ment^  so  rare,  of  character  so   de- 

wfaom  prudence  demanded  her  to  be  dded,  with  a  settied  gloom  on  her 

oonstandy  on  her  guard.    It  was  not  Hp,  a  gathered  care  on  her  brow — 

that  she  was  exactiy  afraid  of  him —  there  was  some  one  to  study,  and 

he  was  very  gentie  to  her,  as  he  was  some  one  with  whom  she  felt  a  sym- 

toall  chQdren;  but  his  loyal  nature  pathy:  for  she  detected  at  once  tiiat 

was  antipathetic  to  hers.    She  had  Arabella  was  also  a  secret 
no  svmpathy  with  him.    How  coo*       At  first,  Arabella,  absorbed  in  her 

fide  her  thoughts  to  him  T    She  had  own  reflections,  gave  to  Matilda  but 

an  iostinctive  knowledge  that  those  the    mechanical  attention   which   a 

thoughts   were  not  such   as   could  professional  teacher   bestows  on   an 

hanmmise   with  his.      Yet^  though  ordinary  pupil    But  an  interest  in 

tadtnm,    uncaressmg,   undemonstra*  Matilda  sprang  np  in  her  breast,  in 

tive,  she  appeared  mild  and  dociie.  proportion  as  she  conceived  a  vene- 

Her  reserve  was  ascribed  to  oonsti-  rating  gratitude   for   Darrell.      He 

tntional  timidity.    Timid  to  a  degree  was  aware  of  the  pomp  and  circum* 

she  usually  seemed ;  yet,  when  yoa  stance  which  had    surrounded  her 

thoagbt  you  had  solved  the  enigma,  earlier  years;  he  respected  the  cre- 

abe  aaid  or  did  aometiiing  ao  coolly  ditabk  energy  with  which  she  had 
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devotad  lier  takata  to  the  rapfort  of  tlnroii^  an  elegant  lao^eof  aeleoted 
the  jOQDg  children  thrown  npon  her  histonea  and  harmlett  feminiDe  daa- 
oare ;  compaaBionated  her  bereave-  aica  —  through  Gallic  dialogues  — 
meat  of  thoee  little  felIow>orphana  through  Tuscan  themes  —  through 
for  whom  toil  had  been  rendered  Teuton  verba  —  yea,  acroaa  the  in- 
sweet ;  and  he  atrove,  by  a  kindneaa  vaded  bounds  of  aatoniahed  Science 
of  forethought  and  a  deucacy  of  at-  into  the  Elementary  Ologiea.  And 
tention,  wuch  were  the  more  prized  all  thia  being  done,  Matilda  Darrell 
in  a  man  ao  eminent  and  ao  preoo-  waa  exactly  die  aame  creature  that 
onpied,  to  make  her  forget  that  abe  ahe  waa  before.  In  all  that  related  to 
waa  a  aalaried  teacher — to  place  her  character,  to  inclinations,  to  heart, 
aaliently,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  even  that  cooanmmate  tsacher  could 
the  position  of  geptlewomao,  guea^  give  no  intelligible  answer,  when  Mra. 
and  friend.  Becognising  in  her  a  i^ndsay,  in  her  softest  accents  (and 
certain  vigour  and  force  of  intellect  no  accents  ever  were  softer),  sighed 
^mrt  from  her  mere  accomplish-  — "  Poor,  dear  Matilda  I  can  you 
menta,  he  would  flatter  her  acbolaa-  make  her  out,  Miss  Fossett?'^  Miss 
tic  pride,  by  referring  to  her  memory  Fossett  could  not  make  her  out  But» 
in  aome  question  of  read  log,  or  con-  after  the  most  attentive  study,  Miss 
suiting  her  judgment  on  some  point  Foasett  had  inly  decided  that  there 
of  critical  taste.  6be,  in  return,  waa  waa  nothing  to  make  out — that,  like 
touched  by  hia  chivalroua  kiDdneaa  many  other  very  nice  girla,  Matilda 
to  the  depUi  of  a  nature  that,  though  Darrell  waa  a  harmless  nullity,  what 
already  seriously  injured  by  its  un-  tou  call  "amiss:*'  White  deal  or 
happy  contact  with  a  soul  like  Jas-  willow,  to  which  Miss  Fossett  had 
per*8,'  retained  that  oapacitv  of  grati-  done  all  in  the  way  of  increaaing  its 
tnde,  the  loss  of  which  is  humanity's  value  as  oroamental  furniture,  when 
last  depravation.  Nor  this  alooe:  she  had  veneered  it  over  wiUi  rose- 
Arabella  was  startled  by  the  Intel-  wood  or  satin-wood,  enriched  its 
lect  and  character  of  Darrell  ioto  that  edges  with  ormolu,  and  strewed  ita 
kind  of  homage  which  a  woman,  who  surface  with  nicknacks  and  albums, 
baa  hitherto  met  but  her  own  Intel-  BntArabeUa  firmly  jMlieved  Matilda 
lectnal  inferiors,  rendera  to  the  first  Darrdl  to  be  a  quiet,  honest,  good 
diBtinguisbed  personage  in  whom  she  sort  of  "miss,^'  on  the  whole — very 
recognises,  half  with  humility  and  fond  of  her,  Arabella.  The  teacher 
half  with  awe,  an  imderstanding  and  had  been  several  mouths  in  DarreU'a 
a  culture  to  which  her  own  reaaon  is  family,  when  Caroline  Undsav,  who 
but  the  flimsy  glass-house,  and  her  bad  been  almost  domesticated  with 
own  knowledge  but  the  forced  exotic  Matilda  (sharing  the  lessons  bestowed 
Arabella,  thus  roused  from  her  on  the  latter,  whether  by  Miss  Fos*. 
first  listlesfnesa,  Bought  to  requite  aett  or  viaiting  maatera),  was  taken 
Darreirs  kmdnesa  b^  exerting  every  away  bv  Mrs.  Lyndsay  on  a  visit  to 
energy  to  render  his  insipid  daughter  the  old  Marchioness  of  Montfort 
an  accomplished  woman.  80  far  as  Matilda,  who  was  to  come  out  the 
mere  ornamental  education  extends,  next  year,  was  thus  almost  exdo- 
the  teacher  was  more  successful  than,  sively  with  Arabella,  who  redoubled 
with  all  her  experienoe,  her  skill,  ana  all  her  pains  to  veneer  the  white 
h^  eeal,  she  had  presumed  to  antici-  deal,  and  protect  with  ormolu  ita 
pate.  Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste,  feeble  edge»-~ao  that  when  it  **  came 
or  love  for  music,  became  a  very  fair  out,"  all  should  admire  that  thorough- 
qiechanical  musician.  Without  one  ly  faahionable  piece  of  furniture.  It 
artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved  waa  the  habit  of  Miaa  Foasett  and 
the  soienjce  of  perspective  —  she  at-  her  pupil  to  take  a  morning  walk  in 
tain^  even  to  the  mixture  of  colours  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  Green  Park ; 
— ^  filled  a  port-folio  with  draw-  and  one  morning,  aa  Uiey  were  thua 
ings  which  no  young  lady  need  have  strolling,  nurserymaids  and  children 
been  ashamed  to  aee  oiroliog  rouod  a  and  ^elderly  folka,  who  were  ordered 
drawing-room.  She  carried  Matilda^a  to  take  early  exerdae,  nndulating 
thin  mind  to  the  fartheat  bound  it  round  their  unBn^)ecting  way, — att£ 
qould  have  reached  without  anappinj^  denly,  r^ht  npon  their  path    (un« 
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!oolred>ftir  m  fh^  wtXt  thftt  flfafffled  ooDfifcucd  ftod  h^pMritloil  oowdoff* 
Hbrtce  m  tlie  Sabine  wood,  but  fa»*  In  fitct,  Jasper  had  not  been  long  ui 
finitely  more  deadly  than  tbat  noh  the  Franoh  oommercial  hovae  —  to 
away  animal),  eame  Jasper  LOBely!  ivbicli  be  had  been  MDt  oat  of  the 
Arabella  ntteored  a  ikint  scream.  Sne  way  while  his  ftither's  trial  was  pro- 
eoald  not  resfet— had  no  thought  of  eeedlng  and  the  shame  of  ft  fmh-*- 
rerisUnff— the  impulse  to  boniM  (br-  before  certain  Hoenses  of  oondnet  had 
ward— lay  her  hand  on  his  arm.  She  residted  in  his  dismissal  Bat,  mean^ 
was  too  agitated  to  perodre  whether  while,  he  had  made  many  friends 
his  predominant  feelmff  was  sorprise  amongst  yoong  men  of  his  own  ase 
or  raptore.  A  few  borried  words  — ^those  loose  wild  vioeum  who,  witb* 
were  exchanged,  while  Matilda  Dar*  oat  doing  anything  the  hiw  oan  puK 
rdl^ve  one  sidelong  glance  towards  ish  as  'dishonest,  contrive  for  a  few 
the  handsome  stnoger,  and  walked  feat  jeuB  to  live  very  ahowfly  on 
qimetiy  by  them.  On  his  part,  Jatf*  their  wits.  In  that  strange  social 
per  BBid  that  he  had  joat  returned  to  fermentation  which  still  preraile  la 
London — ^that  he  had  abandoned  for  a  coontry  where  an  aristoeraey  of 
ever  ail  id«  of  a  commerdal  life—  birth,  exceedingly  impoverished,  and 
that  bia  fether's  miafortane  (he  gave  exceedingly  nomerona  ao  fer  as  the 
that  gentle  appellation  to  the  inci-  right  to  prefix  a  De  to  the  name«  or 
dent  of  penal  tnosportalion^  had  to  stamp  a  coronet  on  the  card,  eaa 
severed*  him  from  all  former  Irienda,  eonstitate  an  aristocrat— is  diffosed 
ties,  habits— that  he  had  dropped  the  amongst  an  amUtioos,  adventarona, 
name  of  Loaely  for  ever — entreated  restless,  and  not  inelegant  yoong  d^^ 
Arabdla  not  to  betray  It— his  name  mocrocy — each  cemented  with  the 
now  was  Hammond  —  bia  **  proe-  other  by  that  fiction  of  law  called 
peeta,"  he  aaid,  ''fairer  than  they  IgcdHSf^in  that  j^et  misettled  and 
nad  ever  been.*'  Under  the  name  stmgglioff  society  m  which  so  mveh 
of  Hammond,  aa  an  independent  of  the  old  has  been  irretrievably. de>> 
genUeman,  he  had  made  friends  more  statiyed,  and  so  little  of  the  new  has 
powerfel  than  he  coald  ever  have  been  aoKdly  conatmcted — there  are 
made  under  the  name  of  Loadv  as  much  greater  varieties,  infinitely 
a  city  clerk.  He  blushed  to  think  more  subtle  grades  and  distinctions^ 
he  had  ever  been  a  city  clerk.  No  in  the  region  of  life  whidi  Ilea  bch 
doubt  he  ahould  get  into  aome  tween  respectability  and  disgrace, 
Qovemment  office ;  and  then,  O  than  can  be  found  in  a  oount^  like 
then,  with  asrared  income,  and  the  ours.  The  French  novels  and  dramaa 
certain^  to  riae,  he  might  claim  the  may  apply  leas  a  mirror  than  a  mag- 
longed-ror  hand  of  the  **  beat  of  nif^ing-glaas  to  the  bdngs  that  move 
creaturea"  throoffh  that  region.    But  still  those 

On  Arabdla*B  part,  she  hastily  ex-  Frendi  novela  and  dramaa  do  not 
plained  her  preaent  portion.  She  unfeithfully  represent  the  eUsslfioa- 
was  ffoverness  to  Miss  Darrell — ^that  tions  of  which  they  exaggerate  the 
was  Miss  DamlL  Arabella  must  types.  Those  strange  combinations, 
not  leave  her  walking  on  by  heraelf  into  one  tableau,  of  atodeots  and 
— 4he  would  write  to  him.  Ad-  grisettes,  oper»Hlaaoers,  anthore,  ^a> 
dresses  were  exchanged— Jasper  gave  counts,  swindlers,  romantic  Lorettea, 
a  very  neat  card — '*  Mr.  Hammond,  gamblers  on  the  Bourse,  whose  pedl- 
Ko. ,  Doke  Street,  Si  James's.**  gree  dates  from  the  Orusades ;   inh 

Arabella,  with  a  beating  hearty  poetors,  taking  titles  from  villagea 
haateoed  to  Join  her  friend.  At  the  in  which  their  grandahvs  might  have 
rapid'  glance  she  had  taken  of  her  been  saddlers;  ind  if  detected,  the 
perfidious  lover,  ^ he  thouffht  him,  detection  but  a  matter  of  kngh ; 
If  poeslble,  improved.  Bus  dreas,  delicate  wemen  living  like  lawleaa 
always  atodied,  waa  more  to  the  men  ;  men  making  trade  out  of  love, 
fiuhlon  <^  poliahed  aodety,  more  like  dissolute  women,  yet  with  point 
simply  correct — hia  air  more  dedd*  ef  honour  eo  nice,  that,  doubt  their 
ed.  Altogether  he  looked  prosperous^  trutii  or  their  courage,  and-^iff  I — 
and  hia  manner  had  never  been  more  vou  are  in  Oharen^  boiat, — ^huBDaaity 
■eductive^  in  ita  miztare  of  eai^  aelf^  m  every  cifUlaed  hMkI  may  preaent 
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niigle  specimeDe,  more  or  Imb,  kO'  jerton  tbe  Conning  coontBUp.    ''AU 

Bweriog  to  each  thus  describecL    Bat  men  are   equal    before   the  pistol/* 

where,  save  in  Franoe,  fiod  them  all,  aaid  the  Count ;  and  kiiowiog  that 

if  not  precisely  in  the  same  salom,  in  that  respect  he  was  equal  to  most, 

yet  80  crossing  each  other  to  and  fro,  haviDg  practised  at  poupee»  from  the 

as  to  constitute  a  social  phase,  and  age  of  fourteen,  he  called  out  the 

give  colour  to  a  literature  of  unques-  son  of  Crispin  and  shot  him  through 

tionable  genius?    And  where,  over  the  Tungs.    Another  of  Jasper's  tra- 

or^^   BO    miscellaneously   Berycyn-  Telling   friends    was   an  enfant    du 

thian,    an   atmosphere  so   elegantly  oeupM^boasted  that  he  was  a  found- 

Horatian  ?    And  where  can  coarse-  ling.    He  made  verses  of  logubrions 

ness  so  vanish  into  polished  expres-  strain,  and    taught   Jasper  how  to 

sion  as   in    that    diamond-like  lax^  shuffle   at  whist      The    third,  like 

guage  —  all  terseness  and  sparkle —  Jssper,  had  been  designed  for  trade  ; 

which,  as    friendly   to  Wit   in    its  and,  like  Jasper,  he  bad  a  soul  above 

airiest  prose,  as  hostile  to  Passion  in  it    In  politics  he  was  a  Communist 

its  torrent  or  cloud-wrack  of  poetry,  — ^in  talk  a  Philanthropist    He  was 

seems  invented  by  the  Grace  out  of  the  cleverest  man  of  tiiem  all,  and  is 

spite  to  the  Muse  7  now  at  the  galleys.    The  Date  of  his 

Into  oirdes  such  as  those  of  which  two   compatriots — ^more   obscure— it 

the  dim  outline  is  here  so  imperfectly  is  not  my  duty  to  discover.    In  that 

sketched,  Jasper  Losely  niched  him-  peculiar  walk  of  life   Jasper  is  as 

self,  M  le  b^  Anglais,    (Pleasant  re^  much  as  I  can  possibly  manage, 

presentative  of  tbe  English  naUon  1)  It  need  not  be  said  that  Jasper 

Not  that  those  circles  are  to  have  carefully  abstained    from   reminding 

the  sole  credit  of  his  corruption.  No !  his  old  city  friends  of  his  existence. 

Justice  is  justice  I    8tand  we  up  for  It  was  his  object  and  bis  hope  to 

our  native  land  I      Le  bel  Anglais  drop  all  identity  with  that  son  of  a 

i  entered  those  circles  a  much  greater  convict  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the 

knave  than  most  of  those  whom  he  way  to  escape  humiliation.    In  this 

found  there.      But    there,  atj^least,  resolve  he  was  the  more  confirmed 

he  learned  to  set  a  vet  higher,  value  because  he  had  no  old  citv  friends 

on    his    youth,    and    strength,   and  out  of  whom  anything  could  be  well 

comeliness  —  on    his    readiness    of  got    His  poor  uncle,  who  alone  of 

resource  —  on  the  reckless  audacity  his  relations  in   England  had  been 

that  browbeat  timid  and  some  even  priyv  to  his  change  of  name,  was 

valiant   men— on   the   six   feet   one  dead ;  his  end  hastened  by  grief  for 

of  faulUess  symmetry  that  csptivated  William  Loeel/s   disgraoe,  and  the 

foolish,  and  some  even  sensible  wo-  bad  reports   be   had  received  from 

men.    Gaming  was,  however,  his  vice  France  of  the  conduct  of  William 

by    predilection.      A  montii  before  Losely's  son.     That  uncle  had  left, 

Arabella  met  him  he  had  had  a  rare  in   circumstances    too   straitened  to 

run  of  luck.    On  the  strength  of  it  admit    the    waste  of  a   shillings   a 

he  had  resolved  to  return  to  London,  widow  of  very  rigid  opinions ;  who, 

and  (wholly  oblivious  of  "  the  best  of  if  ever  by  some  miraculous  turn  in 

creatures'*  till  she  had  thus  startled  the  wheel  of  fortune  she  could  have 

him)  hunt  oat  and  swoop  off  with  an  become  rich  enough  to  slay  a  fatted 

heiress.     Three  French   friends  ao-  oalf,  would    never    have   given   the 

oompanied  him.    Each  had  the  same  shin-bone  of  it  to  a   prodigal   like 

object    Each  believed  that  London  Jasper,  even  bad  he  men  her  own 

Bwafkned  with  heiresses.    They  were  penitent  son,  instead  of  a  graceless 

.  all  three  fine-looking  men.    One  was  stei>-nephew.    Therefore,  as  all  civil- 

a  Count, — ^at  least  he  said  so.    But  isation    proceeds  ^westward,   Jasper 

proud  of  his  rank  ?~not  a  bit  of  it :  turned  his  face  mm  the  east ;  and 

all  for  liberty  (qo  man  mose  likely  to  had  no  more  idea  of  reorossing  Tem- 

lose  it}— all  ibr  fraternity  (no  man  pie  Bar  in  search  of  fortune,  friends, 

you  would  less  love  as  a  brother),  or  kmdred,  than  a  modem  Welsh- 

And  as  for  igiditi ! — the  son  of  a  man  would  dream  of  a  pilgrimage  to 

shoemaker  who  wsa  hamms  ds  kttres^  Asian  shores  to  re-embrace  those  dis- 

and  wrote  in  a  Joornal,  inserted  a  tant  relatives  whom  Hu  Gadam  left 
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bd!dod  him  oonntlen  -  oentnries  ago,  wearjr  of  the  trust  to  become  as  One. 

when  that  mythical  chief  condacted  Talking    thoB,  Arabella    forgot   the 

hia  fikithM  C^mrians  over  the  Hazy  relationship  of   pupil   and   teacher ;, 

Sea  to  this  happy  Island  of  Honey.*  it  was  as  woman  to  woman  —  girl 

Two    days    after    his     rencontre  to  girl  —  friend  to  friend.     Matilda 

with  Arabella    in  the  Green  Park,  seemed  touched  by  the  confidence-^ 

the  eoi'diearU  Hammond  havinff,  in  flattered  to  possess  at  last  another^s 

the  interim,  learned  that  Darrellwas  secret     Arabella  was  a  little  chafed 

immensely  rich,  and  Matilda  his  only  that   she  did    not    seem   to  admire 

surriTin^  child,  did  not  fail  to  find  Jasper  as  much  as  Arabella  thought 

himself  m  the  Green  Park  again,-—  the  whole  world  must  admire.    Ma- 

and  again,-^«nd  again !  Ulda    excused    herself.     "  She    had 

Arabella,  of  course,  felt  how  wrong  scarcely  noticed  Mr.  Hammond.  Yes ; 
it  was  to  allow  him  to  accost  her,  she  had  no  doubt  he  would  be  con- 
and  walk  by  one  side  of  her  while  sidered  handsome ;  but  she  owned, 
Miss  Darrell  was  on  the  other.  But  though  it  might  be  bad  taste,  that 
she  felt,  also,"  as  if  it  would  be  much  she  preferred  a  pale  complexion, 
more  wrong  to  slip  out  and  meet  with  auburn  hair;'*  and  then  she 
him  alone.  Not  ror  worlds  would  sighed  and  looked  away,  as  if  she 
she  again  haye  placed  herself  in  had,  in  the  coune  of  her  secret  life, 
SDcli  peril.  To  refuse  to  meet  him  encountered  some  fatal  pale  com- 
at  all  ? — she  had  not  strength  enough  plezion,  with  never-to-be-forgotten 
for  thai  f  Her  jov  at  seeing  him  was  auburn  hair.  Not  a  word  was  said  by 
so  immense.  And  nothing  could  be  either  Matilda  or  Arabella  as  to  con- 
more  respectful  than  Jasper*s  man-  cealing  from  Mr.  Darrell  these  meet- 
ner  and  oonversation.  Whatever  of  Ings  witii  Mr.  Hammond.  Perhaps 
warmer  and  more  impassioned  sen-  Arabdla  could  not  stoop  to  ask  that 
timent  was  exchanged  between  them,  secresy ;  but  there  was  no  necesnty 
pasKd  in  notes.  Jasper  had  sug-  to  ask.  Matilda  was  always  too 
gested  to  Arabella  to  pass  him  off  to  rejoiced  to  have  something  to  con- 
Matilda  as  some  near  relation.    But  ceal. 

Arabella  refused  all  such  disguise.  Kow,  in  these  interviews,  Jasper 
Her  sole  daim  to  sdf-respect  was  in  scarcely  ever  addressed  himself  to 
coEHudering  him  solemnly  engaged  to  Matilda ;  not  twenty  spoken  words 
her  —  the  man  die  was  to  marry,  could  have  passed  between  them ; 
Andy  after  the  second  time  they  thus  yet,  in  the  very  third  interview,  Ma- 
met,  she  said  to  Matilda,  who  had  tilda's  sly  fingers  had  closed  on  a 
not  questioned  her  by  a  word — by  a  sly  note.  And  from  that  day,  in 
look — *'  I  was  to  be  married  to  that  each  interview,  Arabella  walking  in 
gentleman  before  my  father  died;  the  centre,  Jasper  on  one  side,  Ma- 
we  are  to  be  maAied  as  soon  as  we  tilda  the  other  —  behind  Arabella's 
lave  something  to  live  upon.'*  back — passed  the  sly  fingers  and  the 

Matilda  made  some  commonplace  sly  notes,  which  Matilda  received  and 

bnt  kindly  rejomder.    And  thus  she  answered.     Not    more  than  twelve 

became  raised    into  Arabella'a  con-  or    fourteen    times    was    even    this 

fidoioe, —  so  far  as  that  confidence  interchange    effected.      Darrell  was 

could  be   given,    without  betraying  about  to  move  to  Fawley.    All  such 

Jasper^B  rnl  name,  or  one   darker  meetings  would    be  now  suspended, 

memory  in  herself.     Luxunr,  indeed,  Tw)#  or  three  mornings,  before  that 

it  was  to  Arabella  to  find,  at  last,  fixed  for  leaving  London,  Matilda's 

some  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  room  was   found  vacant    She   was 

that  betrothal  in  which,  her  whole  gone.    Arabella  was  the  first  todis- 

fnture  was  invested — of  that  affection  cover  her  flight,  the  first  to  learn  its 

which  was  her  heart's  sheetranchor —  cause.    Matuda  had  left  on  her  writ- 

of  thai  home,  humble  it  might  be,  ing-table  a  letter  for  Miss  Fossett. 

and    Cur    off,   bnt    to    which   Time  It  was  very  short,  very  qnietiy  es- 

rarely  fails  to  bring  the  Two,  if  never  pressed,  and  it  rested  her  justifica- 

*  Mei  7m>y«*-lBle  of  Honey.    One  of  the  poetic  names  given  to  England  in  the 
language  of  the  andsnt  Britons. 
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tkm  on  a  note  from  Jasper^  whkh  <*  Yes,"  cried  ArabdlA,'*  In  tbe^yei 

die  enclosed — a  note  in  vluoh  that  of  heaven  1" 

callaot  hero,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  To  Darrell^  penetration  there  waa 

he  conld  ever   have   been    in   lo?6  no  mistaking  the  signifioanoe  of  those 

with    Arabella,    declared    that    he  word9,  and  that  look  ,*  and  his  wrath 

wonld  destroy  himself  if  Matilda  re-  redoubled.    Anger  in  him,  when  once 

ftised  to  fly.    Sht  need  not  fear  sneh  roused,  was  ternble ;  he   had  small 

angelic  confidence  in  him.    No  I  Even  need  of  words  to  vent  it    His  eye 

,.„^v     V   ^«    *i  v   ^<u     A  withered,  his  gesture  appalled.    Oon- 

He  ne'er  could  injan  her."  scious  Dut  01  One  Dunung  nrebraml 

in  brain  and  heart— of  a  sense  that 

Stifling  each  noisier  cry— but  pant-  youth,  joy,  and  hope  were  for  ever 

ing  —  gasping — literally  half  out  of  gone,  that  the  world  could  never  be 

her  mind,  Ambella  rushed  into  Dar-  the   same  again — Arabella  left  the 

teQ*s  study.    He,  unsuspecting  man,  house,  hor  daaracter  lost,  her  talenta 

calmly  bending  over  his  dull  books,  useless,  her  very  means  of  existence 

was  startled  by  her  apparition.     Few  stopped.      Who    henceforth    would 

minutes  sufficed  to  toll  him  all  that  take  her   to    teach?     Who   hence- 

it  concerned  him  to  learn.    Few  brief  forth  place  their  children  under  Aer 

questions,   l^w    passionate    answem,  charge? 

br^ht  him  to  the  very  worst  Shie  shrank  into  a  gloomy  lodg- 

mio,   and   what^   was    this   Mr.  ing — she  shut  herself  up  alone  witti 

Hammond  ?      Heaven   of   heavens  I  her  despair.    Strange  though  it  may 

theaon  of  William  Loeely— of  a  trans-  seem,  her  angei^  against  Jasper  was 

ported  felon  I  slight  as  compared  with  the  inten- 

Arabella  exulted  in  a  reply  whidi  sity  of  her  hato  to  Matilda.     And 

gave  her  a  moment's  triumph  over  the  stranger  still  it  may  seem,  that  as 

rival  who  had  filched  from  her  such  her   thoughts   recovered  from  thdr 

a  prize.    Boused  from  his  first  mis-  first  chaos,  she  felt  more  embittered 

ery  and  sense  of  abasement  in  this  against  the  world,  more  crushed  by 

discovery,  DarrelFs  wrath  was  natu-  a  sense  of  shame,  and   vet  galled 

rally   poured,  not  <m    the   ftigitive  by  a  no  less  keen  sense  of  iojostioe, 

child,  but  on  the  fronlless  woman,  in  recalling   the  acorn   with  which 

who,  buoyed  up  l^  her  own  rage  and  Darrell  had  rejected  all  excuse  for 

sense  of  wronv,  faced  him,  and  ^^d  her  conduct  in  the  misery  it  had 

not  cower.    She,  the  faithless  gov-  occasioned  her,  than  she  did  by  the 

emness,  had  presented  to  her  pupil  consciousness  of  her  own  lamentable 

this  convicts  son  in  another  name;  errorsL    Ab  in  Darrdl*s esteem  there 

she  owned  it  —  she  had   trepanned  was  something  that,  to  those  who 

into  the  snares  of  so  vile  a  fortune-  oould   appreciate  jt,  seemed  invalo- 

hunter,  an  ignorant  child— she  might  able,  so  in  his  contempt  to  those  who 

feign  amase — act  remorse-^e  must  had  dierished  that  esteem  there  was 

have    been    the    man's   accomplice,  a  weight  of  ignominy,  as  if  a  judge 

Stung,  amidst  all  the  bewilderment  had  pronounced  a  sentence  that  out- 

of  her  anguish,  bv  this  chaige,  wliich,  laws  the  rest  of  life, 

at  least,  she  did  not  deserve,  Ara-  Arabella  had  not  mudi  left  out  of 

bella  tme  from  her  bosom  Jasper's  her    munificent   salary.     What  she 

recent  letters  to  herself— 4etters  all  had  hitherto  laid  by  had  passed  to 

devotion   and   passion— placed  them  Jasper — defraying,  perhaps,  the  very 

before  Darrdl,  and  bade  him  read,  cost  of  his  flight  with  her  treacherous 

Nothing  thought  she  then  of  name  rival.    When  her  money  was  gone, 

andfkme.    Nothing  but  of  her  wrongs  she  pawned  the  poor   relics  of  her 

and  of  her  woes.    Compared  to  her-  innocent  happy  girlhood,  which  she 

adf,  Matilda  seemed   tne  perfidious  had  been  permitted  to  take  from  her 

criminal  —  she    the   injured  victim,  father's  home,  and  had  borne  with 

Darrell  but  glanced  over  the  letters;  her  wherever  she  went  like  house- 

they  were  signed  **  your  loving  hua-  hold  gods, — the  priae-books,  the  lutOi 

band."  the  costly  work-box,  the  very  bird- 

"What   Is   this?"   he  exclaimed,  cage,  all  which  the  reader  will  re- 

**  are  you  married  to  the  man  T"  member  to  have  seen  in  her  later 


•^ 
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fife^  the  books  never*  opened,  the  late  She  is  no  more — died  last  weeL 
broken,  the  bird  long,  long,  lone  She  baa  left  yon  all  she  bad»  in  the 
tanlabed  from  the  caffe  I  Nerer  did  world ;  and  a  very  pretty  income  it 
die  think  she  ehonld  redeem  those  iSi  too,  for  a  single  laoy." 
pledgee  from  that  Golgotha,  which  Thos  it  was  that  we  find  Arabella 
takes,  rarely  to  give  back,  so  many  instalM  in  the  dreaiy  comforts  of 
hallowed  tokens  of  the  dreamland  Podden  Place.  "She  exchanged," 
called  **  better  days,*'  —  the  trinkets  she  said,  '4n  hononr  to  her  aant's 
worn  at  the  first  ball,  the  ring  that  memory  her  own  name  for  that  of 
was  given  with  the  earliest  love-vow  Crane,  which  her  aunt  had  borne— 
— ^yea,  even  the  verr  bells  and  coral  her  own  mother's  maiden  name.'' 
that  pleased  the  infant  in  its  dainty  She  assumed,  thoneh  still  so  vonng, 
eradle,  and  the  very  Bible  in  which  that  title  of  "  Mrs?'  which  spinsters, 
the  Bps  that  now  bargain  for  six-  grown  venerable,  moodily  adopt  whim 
penoe  more,  read  to  some  grey-haired  they  desire  all  mankind  to  know  that 
mtfaer  onhisbedofdeathl  henceforth  they  relinqaish  the  vani- 
Soon  the  soms  thos  miserably  ties  of  tender  misses — that,  become 
laieed  were  as  miserably  doled  mistress  of  themselves,  they  defy  and 
away.  With  a  snllen  apathy  the  spit  upon  onr  worthless  sex,  which, 
woman  contemplated  famine.  She  whatever  its  repentance,  is  warned 
would  make  no  effort  to  live--appeal  that  it  repents  in  vain.  Most  of  her 
to  no  relations,  no  friends.  It  was  aunt's  property  was  in  honsen,  in 
a  kind  of  vengeance  she  took  on  various  districts  of  Bloomsboiy. 
others,  to  let  herself  drift  on  to  Arabella  moved  from  one  to  the 
death.  She  bad  retreated  from  other  of  these  tenements,  till  she 
kidging  to  lodging,  each  obscurer,  settled  for  ffood  into  the  dullest  of 
more  desolate  tmm  the  other.  Now,  all  To  maKe  it  duller  yet,  bv  con- 
she  oonld  no  longer  pay  rent  for  the  trast  with  the  past,  the  Qolgotha  for 
humblest  room ;  now,  she  was  told  once  gave  up  its  buried  treasures-^ 
to  go  forth —whither?  She  knew  broken  lute,  birdless  cage  I 
not — cared  not — took  her  way  to-  Somewhere  abont  two  years  after 
wards  the  river,  as  by  that  instinct  Matilda's  death,  Arabella  happened 
which,  when  the  mind  is  diseased,  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  agent  who 
tends  towards  self-destruction,  scarce  collected  her  house-rente,  when  a 
less  involuntarily  than  it  turns,  in  well-dressed  man  entered,  and,  lean- 
health,  towards  self-preservation,  ing  over  the  counter,  said — *' There 
Jusl  as  she  passed  nnder  ihe  lamp-  is  an  advertisement  in  to-day's  Times 

St   at   the  Ibot  of   Westminster  about  a   ladr  who   offers   a   home, 

Ige,  a   well-dressed   man  looked  education,  and  so  forth,  to  any  little 

at  her,  and  seised   her  arm.     She  motherless  ffirl;  terms  moderate,  as 

raised  her  head  with  a  chilly,  mel-  said    lady  loves   children  fbr   Uieir 

ancholy  scorn,  as  if  she  had  received  own    sake.     Advertiser    refers     to 

an  insult — as  if  she  feared  that  the  your    office    for    particulars — give 

nan  knew  the  stain  npon  her  name,  themT' 

and  dreamed,  in  his  folly,  that  the  The  asent  turned  to  hfs  books ; 

dread  of  death  might  canse  her  to  sin  and  AraMla   turned    towards    the 

again.  inquirer.    "  For  whose  child  do  you 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?"  said  the  want  a  home,  Jasper  Losely  ?" 

osn ;  **  more  strange  that  I  should  Jasper  started.    *'  Arabella  I    Best 

recognise  you  I     Dear,   dear! — and  of  creatures  1    And  can  you  deign  to 

what  a  dress  1 — ^how  you  are  altered  I   speak  to  such  a  vil " 

Poor  thing  1"  **  Hnrii— let  us  walk.    Never  mind 

At  the  words  "  poor  thing  **  Ara-  the  advertisement  of  a  stranger.    I 

bella  burst  into  tears ;  and  in  those  mav  find  a  home  for  a  motherless 

tsars  the  heavy  cloud  on  her  brain  child  —  a   home  that  will  cost  you 

seemed  to  melt  away.  nothing.*' 

**!   have  been   inquiring,  seeking  She  drew   him    into   the    streeL 

for  yon  evemrhere.  Miss,*'  resumed  **  But  can  this  be  the  child  of—of!^ 

the  man.     ^Surely  you   know  me  Matilda Darrell ?" 

Bowt     Your  poor  aunt's  lawyer  1  <' Bella  f  replied,  In  coaxing  ac- 
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cents,  tbat  most  execrable' of  lady*  '^Hmn — ^oa*  Bball  hear."     And 

killers,  *'can  I  trust  youT — can  ^oa  Jasper    entered    into   a  recital,   to 

be  my  friend  in  spite  of  my  having  which  Arabella  listened  with  atten- 

been   such   a  rery  sad   dogt     Bat  tlve    interest      At    the    close    riie 

money  —  what   can  one  'do  witfaont  offered  to  take,  herself,  the  child  for 

money  in   this  world?     'Had  I  a  whom  Jasper  sought  a  hom&     She 

heart  for  falsehood  framed,  it  wonld  informed  him  of  her  change  of  name 

ne'er  have  injored  yon' — if  I  had  and   address.    The  wretch   promised 

not  been  so  cnrsedly  hard  up  I    And  to  call  that  evening  with  the  infant ; 

Indeed  now,  if  jon  would  but  con-  but  he  sent  the  infant,  and  did  not 

descend  to  forgive  and  forget,  per-  call.     Nor   did   he   present   himsdf 

haps  some  day  or  other  we  may  be  again  to  her  eyes,  until,  several  years 

Darby  and  Joan-^^-only,  you  see,  just  afterwards,  those  eyes  so  luridly  wel- 

at   this   moment   I   am   really  not  corned  him  to  Podden  Place.     But 

wortiiy  of  such  a  Joan.    You  know,  though  he  did  not  even  condescend 

of  oonrse,  that  I  am  a  widower — not  to  write  to  her  in  the  meanwhile,  it 

inconsolable."  is  probable  that  Arabella  contrived  to 

*^  Tes ;  I  read  of  Mrs.  Hammond's  le»rn  more  of  his  habits  and  mode  of 

death  in  an  old  newspaper.**  life  at  Paris  than  she  intimated  when 

"  And  you  did   not  read  of  her  thev  once  more  met  fiue  to  (ace. 

baby^s  death,  too— some  weeks  after-  And  now  the  reader  knows  more 

wards?"  than  Alban  Morley,  or  Guy  Darrell 

"  No ;  it  is  seldom  that  I  see  a  perhaps  ever  will  know,  of  the  grim 

newspaper.    Js  the  infant  dead  ?"  woman  in  iron  grey. 


OHAPTBB  X» 

**  Sire«t  are  the  oieg  of  Adrenlty, 
Whtchf  like  the  toed,  ugly  and  yenomoai, 
Bean  yet  a  precious  Jewel  In  Its  head." 

Host  persons  will  agree  that  the  toad  is  ogly  and  yenomoos,  bat  few  indeed  are  the  penons  who 
can  boast  of  havlDE  actually  dlscorered  that  *'  precious  jewel  in  its  head/*  which  the  poet  as- 
sures OS  is  placed  there.  But  calamity  may  be  classed  in  two  great  dirlsions— Ist,  the  afflictions 
which  no  prudence  can  avert ;  2d,  the  misfortones,  which  men  take  all  possible  p%lns  to  brtng 
upon  themselyes.  Afflictions  of  the  first  class  may  bat  call  forth  oar  ylrtoes  and  result  in  onr 
ultimate  good.  Sach  Is  the  adversity  which  may  give  us  the  JeweL  But  to  get  at  the  Jewel  we 
moat  kill  the  toad.  Misfortones  of  the  second  class  bat  too  often  increase  the  errors  or  the  vtces 
by  which  they  were  created.  8aeh  is  the  adversi^  which  is  all  toad  and  no  Jewd.  If  yon 
choose  to  breed  and  fatten  your  own  toads,  the  increase  of  the  venom  absorbs  every  bit  of  the 
Jewel. 

Never  did  I  know  a  man  who  was  letters    that  Matilda    addjressed    to 

an  habitual  gambler,  otherwise  than  him  from  France,  to  the  shores  of 

notably  inaccurate  in  his  calculations  which  Jasper   had    borne  her,  and 

of  probabilities  in  the  ordinary  affairs  where  he  nad  hastened  to  make  her 

of  life.    Is  it  that  such  a  man  has  his  wife  tmder  his  assumed  name  of 

become   so   chronic   a  drunkard   of  Hammond,   but   his   true    OhristiaD 

hope,  that  he  sees  double  every  chance  name  of  Jasper, 
in  his  favour  ?  In  the  disreputable  marriage  'Ma- 

Jas^ter   Loeely  had  counted  upon  tilda  had  made,  all  the  worst  parts 

two  things  as  matters  of  couiee,  of    her   character   seemed    suddenly 

1st.  Darrell's  speedy  reconciliation  revealed  to  her  father's  eye,  and  he 

with  his  only  child.  saw   what  he   bad   hitherto   sought 

2d.  That  Darrell's  only  child  must  not  to  see,  the,  true  child  of  a  worth- 

of  necessity  be  Darrell*s  heiress.  less   mother.  '  A   mere   iimaUianu, 

In    both    these   expectations    the  if  palliated  by  long  and  familiar  ac- 

gambler  was  deceived.  qnaintanoe  with  the  object,  however 

Darrell  did  not  even  answer  the  it  might  have  galled  him,  his  heart 
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■ight  1mm  pavdoned^  bat  he^  dingreeabto  svipriBe  by  the  sight  of 
vithoot  even  a  straggle  of  daty,  a  man  stiU  yonng,  nnder  ibrty,  wiUi 
vithoat  the  ordinary  coyoess  of  a  oountenanoe,  a  port,  a  preseace^ 
msiden  pride,  to  be  won  with  so  that  in  any  aBsemblage  would  liave 
scanty  a  wooing,  by  a  man  who  attracted- the  general  gaze  from  his 
she  knew  was  betrothed  to  another  own  brilliant  sdf,  and  looking  alto* 
— the  dttrimalation,  the  perfidy,  the  gether  as  nnfavonrable  an  object^ 
eombined  eflQxmtery  ana  meanness  whether  for  pathos  or  for  post-obits, 
of  the  whole  transaction,  left  no  force  as  unlikely  to  breathe  cat  a  blessing 
in  Darvdl*8  eyes  to  the  commonplace  or  to  gi^e  up  the  ^host,  as  the  worst 
ezeases  of  loezperience  and  yoath.  bnite  of  a  iather-in-law  could  poa- 
Darrell  would  not  have  been  Darrell  sibly  be.  *  Nor  were  Darrell's  words 
if  he  ooold  have  taken  back  to  his  more  comforting  thui  his  aspect. 
home  or  his  heart  a  daughter  so  old  "  Sir,  I  have  consented  to  see  you, 
in  deceit,  so  experienced  in  thoughts  pi^rtly  that  you  may  learn  from  my 
that  dishonour.  own  lips  once  for  all  that  I  admit  no 

Dan«U%  sUence,  however,  little  man's  right  to  enter  my  fiunily  with- 
saddened  the  heartless  bride,  and  out  mjr  consent,  and  thai  oonaent 
little  dismayed  the  sanguine  bride*  you  will  never  receive,  and  partly 
groom.  Both  thought  that  pardon  that,  thus  knowing  each  other  by 
and  plenty  were  but  the  affair  of  sight,  each  may  Know  the  man  it 
time— a  little  more  or  little  less.  But  becomes  him' most  to  avoid.  The 
their  ftmds  rapidly  diminished;  it  lady  who  is  now  your  wife  is  en- 
became  necessary  to  recruit  them,  titled  by  my  marriage-settlement  to 
One  cant  live  in  hotels  entirely  upon  the  reversion  of  a  small  fortune  at 
hope.  Leaving  his  pride  for  a  wnile  my  death ;  nothing  more  from  me  is 
in  a  pleasant  provincial  town,  not  slie  likely  to  inherit  As  I  have  no 
many  hours  distant  from  Paris,  Jas-  desire  that  she  to  whom  I  once  g^ve 
per  returned  to  London,  intent  upon  the  name  of  daughter  should  be  de* 
seeing  Darrell  himself ;  and  should  pendent  wholly  on  yourself  for  bread, 
the  mther-in-law  still  defer  articles  my  solicitor  will  inform  you  on  what 
of  peace,  Jasper  believed  that  he  conditions  I  am  williog,  during  my 
coula  have  no  trouble  in  raising  a  life,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum 
preaent  supply  upon  such  an  E\  which,  will  pass  to  your  wife  at  mv 
Dorado  of  future  expectations.  Dar-  death.  Sir,  I  return  to  your  hands 
rell  at  once  consented  to  see  Jasper,  the  letters  that  lady  has  addressed 
not  at  fak  own  house,  but  at  his  to  me,  and  which,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
solidtor^a.  Smothering  all  opposinff  ceive,  were  written  at  your  dictation, 
disgust,  the  proud  gentleman  deemed  No  letter  from  her  will  I  answer, 
thn  condescension  essential  to  the  Across  my  threshold  her  foot  will 
dear  and  definite  understanding  of  never  pass.  Thus,  sir,  concludes  all 
those  resolves  upon  which  depended  possible  intercourse  between  you  and 
the  worldlv  station  and  prospects  of  myself ;  what  rests  is  between  you 
the  wedded  pair.  and  that  ffentleman." 

When  Jasper  was  shown  into  Mr.  Darrell  had  opened  a  side-door  in 
Gotobed's  office,  Darrell  was  alone,  speaking  the  last  words  —  pointed 
standing  near  the  hearth,  and  by  a  towards  the  respectable  form  of  Mr. 
single  quieit  gesture  repelled  that  Gtotobed  standmg  tall  beside  his 
tender  rush  towards  his  breast  which  tall  desk — and,  before  Jasper  could 
Jasper  had  eUborately  prepared ;  and  put  in  a  word,  the  fhther^in-law  was 
thus  tor  the  first  time  the  two  men  gone. 

saw  each  other,  Darrdl  perhaps  yet  With  becoming  brevity  Mr.  Goto* 
more  resentlblly  mortlflea  while  re-  •  bed  made  Jasper  fully  aware  that 
cogiMng  those  personal  advantages  not  onlv  all  Mr.  Darrell*s  funded  or 
in  the  showy  profligate  which  had  personu  property  was  entirely  at  his 
rendered  a  daughter  of  his  house  so  own  disposal— tliat  not  onlv  tne  large 
fiunle  a  conquest :  Jasper  (who  had  landed  estates  he  had  purchased  (and 
ehMMBn  to  beueve  that  a  fktne^in-law  which  Jasper  had  vaguely  deemed 
so-  emineot  mmi  necessarily  be  old  inherited  and  in  strict  entail)  were 
and  broken)  ahodnd  into  the  most  in  the  same  condition  —  condition 


teTkUe  to  the   proprieMi  Mom  •  bmoHi  Hghts  tie  Bofc  to  to  migDed 

to  the  bridegroom  of  the  praprietor'a  for  nofhiog.    AooordinglT,  he  said 

sole  dragbtor;  bat  that  eren  the  inth  some  asperity,''!  shall  resnine 

im-rimple  of  the  poor  Fawley  Maaor*  aoy  fimiily  oanie  wheoerer  I  choose 

HoDse  and  lands  iras  vested  in  Daiw  itb    If  Mr.  Darrell  does  not  like  his 

reU,  encnmbered  only  by  the  portion  danghter  to  be  oalled  Mn.  Jasper 

of  £10,000  which  the  late  Mrs.  Dar>  LoBe1y--or  all  the  malignant  ttttie- 

vdl  had  brought  to  her  hnsband,  and  tattle  which  my  poor  father's  an- 

which  was  settled,  at  the  deatli  of  fortimate  trial  might  pcoroke  —  he 

heraeif  and  DsnelU  on  Uie  children  mnaty  at  least,  ask  me  as  a  &Tonr  to 

of  the  marriage.  retain  the  name  I  have  temporarily 

In  the  absence  of  marriage-settle  adopted — a  name  in  my  family,  sir. 

ments  between  Jasper  and  Matilda,  A  Losely  married   a  fiammood,  I 

that  sum  at  DaneU's  death  wss  liable  forget  when— generations  ago— yoa'U 

to  be  claimed  by  Jasper,  in  right  of  see  it  in  the  Baronetage.    My  grand- 

his  wife,  so  as  to  leave  ^no  certainty  fkther,  Sir  Jolian,  was  not  a  crack 

that  provision  would  remam  for  the  lawyer,  bat  he  was  a  baronet  of  as 

support  of  his  wife  and.  JGnailyi  and  good  l^rth  as  any  in  the  oonntry ; 

the   contingent  reversion  might,  in  and  my  father,  sir," — (Jasper's  voice 

the  mean  time,  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  trembled) — **  my  fether,''  he  repeated, 

bringeventfttlpoverty  on  themali.  fiercely  strikbg  his   denohed   hand 

**  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  *^  I  will  foe  on  the  table,  ■*  was  a  gentleman  every 

quite  frank  with  you.    It  is  my  wish,  inch  of  his  body ;  and  I'll  pitch  any 

noting  for  Mr.  Darrell,  so  to  settle  this  man  out  of  the  window  who  says  a 

mm  of  £10,000  on  yonr  wife,  and  word  to  the  contrary  T 

any  diildren  she  may  bear  you,  as  to  '^  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Gotobed,  shrinking 

place  it  out  of  yonr  power  to  antioi>  towards  the  bell-poll,  '*  I  think,  on 

pate  or  dispose  of,  even  with  Mrs.  the  whole,  I  had  better   see  yonr 

Hammond^B  consent    If   yon    part  solioitor." 

with  that  power,  not  at  present  a  Jasper  cooled  down  at  that  sug- 
valnable  one,  yon  are  entitled  to  ration;  and,  with  a  sl^ht  apology 
oompensatioo.  I  am  i  prepared  to  fer  natural  excitement,  begged  to 
make  that  compensation  liberal,  know  what  Mr.  Gotobed  wined  to 
Perhaps  ^ou  would  prefer  eommnni-  propose.  To  make  an  end  of  this 
eating  with  me  through  your  own  part  of  the  story,  after  two  or  three 
solicitor.  But  I  should  tell  yon,  mterviews,  in  which  the  two  nego- 
that  the  terms  are  more  likdy  to  be  tiators  learned  to  understand  each 
advaotag^us  to  you,  in  proportion  others  a  settlement  was  legally  com- 
as negotiation  is  confined  to  ns  two.  pleted,  bv  which  the  sum  of  £10,000 
It  miffht,  fbr  instance,  be  expedient  was  inalienably  settled  on  Matilda, 
to  teU  your  solicitor  that  your  true  and  her  children  by  her  marriage 
name  (I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons)  with  Jasper ;  in  esse  he  snrvi^  bar, 
is  not  Hanunond.  That  is  a  seeret  the  interest  was  to  be  his  for  life — 
which,  the  more  you  can  keep  it  to  in  case  she  died  childless,  the  capital 
vounelf,  the  better  I  think  it  will  be  would  devolve  to  himself  at  Darrdl's 
for  you.  We  have  no  wish  to  bhb  decease.  Meanwhile,  Darrell  agreed 
it  out"  to  pay  d^OO  a>year,  as  the  interest  of 

Jasper,  by  this   time,  had   some-  the  £10.000   at   five   per   cent,  to 

what  recovered  the  firat  shock  of  dis-  Jasper  Hammond,  or  his  order,  pro- 

pieasnre   and    disappointment;    and  vided  always  that  Jasper  and  his 

with  that  quickness  which  so  errati-  wife   continued   to   reside   together, 

eallv  darted  throuffh  a   mind   that  and  fixed  that  residence  abroad, 

contrived  to^be  dmi  when  anything  By  a  private  verbal  arrangement, 

honest  was  addressed  to  its  appre-  not  even  committed  to  wriUiig^  to 

hension,   he   instantly   divined   that  this  sum  was  added  another  £200 

his  real  name  of  Losely  was  worth  a-year,    wholly  at    Danrell's    option 

something.    He  had  no  idea  of  re-  aira  dteetion.    It  being  deariy  com- 

Buming — was,  indeed,  at   that  time  prehended  that  these  words  meant  so 

anxious  altogether  to  ignore  and  es-  long  as  Mr.  Hsmmond  kept  his  own 

ohewit;  bathe  had  a  r^t  to  it,  and  saoKt,  and  ao  long,  too,  as  he  lor- 
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bon^  dtveeOy  or  Isdiraetty,  to  mofeib  and  Ifadraie  Hammoiid)  a  letter  aU 
«r  e?n  to  addren  the  penoo  $X  bad  received  from  Matilda,  in  a  very 
whose  pleasure  it  was  held.  Oo  the  heart-broken,  filial  strain,  fnll  of  pro- 
whole,  the  eoDditiona  to  Jasper  were  taiooB  of  peoiteoce — of  a  pasaiooate 
aolficieiiUj  &TOiirable :  he  came  into  desire  for  her  father's  forgiveoeaa^ 
an  iooome  iirnneasnrably  beyond  his  bat  iar  from  complaining  of  Jasper, 
right  to  bdieve  that  he  i^oold  ever  or  hindAg  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a 
eDJoy ;  and  snfficieDt--'weU  managed  q;)onse,  with  whom,  but  for  the  bannt- 
— ^for  even  a  fair  share  of  the  elegaa-  ing  remembranoe  of  a  beloved  ^fent, 
cies  as  well  as  oomforts  of  life,  to  a  her  lot  woold  be  blest  indeed.  What- 
Toudg  couple  bleet  In  each  other's  ever  of  pathos  was  deficient  in  the 
love,  and  remote  from  the  horrible  letter,  the  French  lady  supplied  by 
taxes  and  emoloos  gentilities  of  this  snch  apparent  fine  feeling,  and  by  so 
opolcDt  England,  where,  oot  of  fear  to  many  touching  little  traits  of  Ma- 
be  tixxight  too  poor,  nobody  is  ever  too  tilda's  remorse,  that  Darrell's  heart 
rich.  was  softened  in  spite  of  his  rea- 
MatiUa  wrote  no  more  to  DarreU.  son.  He  went  away,  however,  say- 
But  some  months  afterwards  he  re-  iog  very  little,  and  intending  to  Cful 
eeived  an  extremely  well -expressed  no  more.  But  another  note  came. 
DOte  m  French,  the  writer  whereof  The  Frsnch  lady  had  received  a  letter 
repfesented  herself  as  a  French  lady,  from  a  mutnal  friend — *' Matilda,*^ 
woo  had  very  latoly  seen  Madame  she  ieared,  ^was  dangerously  ill*' 
TTMnifM>n^ — was  now  in  London  but  This  took  him  again  to  the  house, 
fiv  a  few  days,  and  had  something  to  and  the  noor  French  lady  seemed  so 
communicate,  of  snohimportsAceasto  agiteted  by  the  news  she  had  heard 
kstify  the  liberty  she  took  in  request-  — and  yet  so  desirous  not  te  exagger- 
mg  mill  to  honour  her  with  a  visit  ate  nor  alarm  him  needlessly,  that 
Alter  some  little  hesitetion,  DarreU  DarreU  suspected  bis  /daughter  was 
called  on  this  lady.  Though  Matilda  really  dying,  and  became  nervously 
had  forfeited  his  affeotion,  he  could  anxious  himself  for  the  next  report 
not  contemplate  her  probable  late  Thus,  about  three  or  four  visits  in  all 
without  painful  anxiety.  Perhaps  necessarily  followed  the  first  one. 
Jasper  had  ill-used  her  —  perhaps  Then  DarreU  abruptly  closed  the  in- 
she  had  need  of  dielter  elsewhere,  teroours^  and  could  not  be  induced 
Though  that  shelter  oonld  not  again  te  caU  again.  Not  that  he  for  an  in- 
be  under  a  father*s  roof— and  though  stant  suspected  that  this  amiable 
DarreU  woukl  have  taken  no  step  to  lady,  who  spoke  so  becomingly,  and 
sqiarato  her  from  the  husband  she  whose  manners  were  so  high-bred, 
had  chosen,  stUl,  in  secret)  he  would  was  other  thaa  the  well-born  Baron- 
have  felt  comparative  relief  and  ease  ess  she  called  herself  and  looked  to 
had  she  herself  sought  to  divide  lier  be,  bat  partly  because,  in  the  last 
fate  from  one  whose  path  downwards  interview^  the  charming  Parisienne 
in  dishonour  his  penetration  instino-  had  appeared  a  little  to  ferget  Ma- 
tively  divined.  With  an  idea  that  tilda*s  alarming  illness,  in  a,  not  for- 
some  oommunioation  might  be  made  ward  but  still,  ooquettish  desire  to 
to  him,  to  whic^  he  might  reply  that  centre  his  attention  more  upon  her- 
Matilda,  if  compeUed  to  quit  her  bus-  self;  and  the  moment  she  did  so,  he 
band,  ^oold  never  want  the  home  took  a  dislike  to  her  which  be  had 
and  subsistence  of  a  gentlewoman,  sot  before  conceived ;  and  partly  be- 
be  repaired  to  the  house  (a  handsome  cause  his  feelings  having  recovered 
house  in  a  oniet  street,  temporarilv  the  first  effect  which  the  vision  of 
occupied  by  toe  French  lady).  A  tau  a  penitent,  pining,  dying  daughter 
tkamur^  in  fuU  costume,  opened  the  oould  not  faU  to  produce,  his  exoeri- 
door— a  page  ushered  1dm  into  the  ence  of  Matilda^s  duplicity  and  false- 
drawing*  room.  He  saw  a  bdy —  hood  made  him  discredit  the  peni- 
yoan§^--«od  with  aU  the  grace  of  a  tenoe,  the  pining,  and  the  dying. 
Portfisnnc  in  her  manner  —  who,  The  Baroness  might  not  wUfully  be 
after  some  exquiaitely-tumed  phrases  deceiving  him — MatUda  might  be 
of  excuse,  showed  him  (as  a  testimo-  wilful^  deceiving  the  Bapnees.  To 
Bial  of  the  iAtima<9y  between  herself  the  next  notci  therefore,  despatched 
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to  him  b?  the  f^log  and  etegftnt  of  his  eonfidenoe  to  Alban,  it  will  be 
foreigner,  he  replied  bat  by  a  dry  ex*  convenient  to  reserve)— his  mind  wu 
cnse  —  a  stately  bint  that  iamily  in  a  stote  of  great  i^iction  and  did- 
matters  conld  never  be  satisfacto-  order— when  he  had  already  bnried 
rily  discnssed  except  in  family  conn-  himself  in  tiie  solitodes  of  Fawl^— 
dla,  and  that  if  her  fKend's  grief  ambition  reeiffned  and  the  world  re- 
or  illness  were  really  in  any  way  nonnoed—and  the  intelligence  sad- 
occasioned  by  a  bdief  in  the  pain  dened  and  shocked  him  more  than  it 
her  choice  of  life  might  have  inflicted  might  have  done  some  months  before, 
on  himself,  it  might  comfort  her  If,  at  that  moment  of  ntter  bereave- 
to  know  that  that  pain  had  snb*  ment,  Matilda's  child  had  been  brought 
sided,  and  that  his  wish  for  her  health  to  him— given  np  to  him  to  rear — 
and  happiness  was  not  less  sincere,  wonldhehave  rgected  itT  wonld  he 
because  henceforth  he  conld  neither  have  foigotten  that  it  was  a  felon^i 
watch  over  the  one  nor  administer  grandchudf  I  dare  not  say.  Bat 
to  the  other.  To  this  note,  after  a  his  pride  was  not  pat  to  sach  a  trial, 
day  or  two,  the  Baroness  replied  by  One  day  he  received  a  packet  from 
a  letter  so  beantifolly  worded,  I  donbt  Mr.  Gotobed,  endosfaig  the  formal 
whether  Madame  de  Sevigo^  conld  certificates  of  the  inmnt's  death, 
have  written  in  jiorer  French,,  or  which  had  been  presented  to  htm 
Madame  de  Stael  with  a  finer  felicity  by  Jasper,  who  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
of  phrase.  Stripped  of  the  graces  m  don  for  that  melandioly  pnrpose^ 
diction,  the  substance  was  bnt  small :  with  which  he  combined  a  peenniary 
^  Anxiety  for  a  friend  so  beloved— eo  proposition.  By  the  death  of  M«^ 
nnhappy-— more  pitied  even  than  be*  tilda  and  her  only  child,  the  snm  of 
fore,  now  that  the  Baroness  had  bera  £10,000  absolntely  reverted  to  Jasper 
enabled  to  see  how  fondly  a  daughter  in  the  event  of  Darrdl*e  decease.  As 
must  idolise  a  &ther  m  the  man  the  interest  meanwhile  was  continued 
whom  a  nation  revered  !—-(here  two  to  Jasper,  that  widowed  mourner 
lines  devoted  to  compliment  per*  suggested  <*  that  it  would  be  a  great 
sonal)  -^  compelled  by  that  anxiety  boon  to  himself  and  no  dfeadvaataffe 
to  quit  even  sooner  than  she  had  to  Darreli  if  the  principal  were  made 
first  intended  the  metropdls  of  that  over  to  him  at  once.  He  had  been 
noble  country,"  ^&o. — (here  four  lines  brought  up  originally  to  oommercei 
devoted  to  compliment  national)—  He  had  abjured  all  thoughts  of  le^ 
and  then  proceeding  throng  some  suming  such  vocation  during  his 
charming  sentences  about  patriot  wife's  lifotime,  out  of  that  ooneidera- 
altars  and  domestic  hearths,  the  tion*for  her  family  and  ancient  birth 
writer  suddenly  chedced  hereelP—  whion  motives  or  delicacy  imposed, 
''would  intrude  no  more  on  time  Now  that  the  connection  witn  Mrl 
sublimely  dedicated  to  the  human  Darreli  was  dissolved,  it  might  be 
race — aod  concluded  with  the  as-  ratiier  a  relief  than  otherwise  to  that 
snrance  of  sentiments  the  most  dis^  gentieman  to  know  that  a  son-in-law 
tmgtUes,^'  Littie  thought  Darreli  so  displeasing  to  him  was  finally  set- 
that  this  complimentary  stranger,  tied,  not  only  in  a  foreign  land,  but 
whom  he  never  again  beheld,  would  in  a  social  sphere,  in  which  his  very 
exercise  an  influence  over  that  por-  existence  wonld  soon  be  ignored  by 
tion  of  his  destiny  which  then  seemed  all  who  could  remind  Mr.  Darreli  that 
to  him  most  secure  from  evil ;  towards  bis  daughter  had  once  a  husband, 
which,  then,  he  looked  for  the  balm  An  occasion  that  might  never  occnr 
to  every  wound— the  compensation  to  again  now  presented  itself.  A  trading 
every  loss !  firm  at  Paris,  opulent,  but  unoeten- 
Darrell  heard  no  more  of  Matilda,  tatiously  quiet  in  its  mercantile  trans- 
tiU,  not  long  afterwards,  her  death  actions,  wonld  accept  him  as  a  part- 
was  announced  to  him.  She  had  ner  could  he  bring  to  it  the  additional 
died  from  exhaustion  shortiv  after  capital  of  £10,000."  Not  without 
giving  birth  to  a  female  child.  The  dignity  did  Jasper  add,  **  that  since 
news  came  upon  him  at  a  moment  his  connection  had  been  so  unhappily 
when,  from  other  causes— (the  ex-  distasteful  to  Mr.  Darreli,  and  since 
pknation  of  which,  forming  no  part  the  very  payment,  eadi  quarter,  of 
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Ur  interert  on  the  gam  in  qaflMion  book8,as  it  had  to  see  there  the  qnar- 
moBt  ID  itself  keep  alive  the  nnwel*  terly  interest  of  the  £10,000,  bo  Jae- 
oome  remembrance  of  that  conDecUon,  per  might  be  exoosed  in  owning  that 
he  had  the  less  scmple  in  makiDg  a  he  should  prefiBr  an  equivalent.  The 
proposition  which  would  enable  the  commercial  firm  to  which  he  was 
eminent  pemnage  who  so  disdained  about  to  attadi  himself  required  a 
his  aUianoe  to  get  rid  of  him  al<  somewhat  larger  eapital  on  hiB  part 
together."  Darrell  dosed  at  once  than  he  had  anticipated,  &c.,  &o. 
with  Jasper's  proposal,  pleased  to  Without  presuming  to  dictate  any 
cat  off  from  hm  life  eacn  tie  that  definite  sum,  he  would  observe  that 
could  henceforth  link  it  to  Jasp^'s,  £1500,  or  even  £1000,  would  be  of 
nor  displeased  to  relieve  his  heredi-  mose  avail  to  his  views  and  objects 
tary  acres  from  ever^  shilling  of  the  in  life  than  an  annuity  of  £200  a-year, 
marriage  portion  which  was  imposed  which,  being  held  only  at  will,  was 
on  it  as  a  debt,  and  associated  with  not  susceptible  of  a  temporary  loan«" 
memories  of  unminffled  bitterness.  DarreU,  vrrapped  in  thoughts  wholly 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Gotobed,  taking  care  remote  from  recollections  of  Jssper, 
first  to  ascertain  that  the  certificates  chafed  at  being  thus  recalled  to  the 
as  to  the  poor  child's  death  were  genu-  sense  of  that  person's  existence,  wrote 
Ine,  accepted  Jasper's  final  release  back  to  the  solicitor  who  transmitted 
of  all  daim  on  Mr.  Darrell's  estate,  to  him  this  message,  *^  that  an  aa* 
There  still,  however,  remained  the  nuity  held  on  his  word  was  not  to 
£200  a-year  which  Jasper  had  re-  be  calculated  by  Mr.  Hammond's 
ceived  dormg  Matilda's  liib,  on  the  notions  of  its  value.  That  the  £200 
tadt  oondition  of  remaining  Mr.  Ham-  aryear  should  therefore  be  placed  on 
mood,  and  not  personaUy  addressing  the  same  footing  as  l^e  £500  a-year 
Mr.  Darrell.  Jasper  inqmred  **  if  that  that  hibd  been  ulowed  on  a  oapitel 
annuity  was  to  continue  f  Mr.  Go-  of  £10,000;  that  accordingly  it  might 
lobed  refecied  the  inquiry  to  DarreU,  be  held  to  represent  a  principal  of 
observing  that  the  object  for  which  £4000,for  which  he  endosed  a  cheque, 
this  extra  allowance  had  been  made,  begging  Mr.  Ootobed  notonly  to  make 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  death  Mr.  Hammond  fully  understand  that 
of  Mis.  Hammond  and  her  child  ;  there  ended  all  possible  accounts  or 
since  Jasper  henceforth  could  have  communication  between  them,  but 
ndther  power  nor  pretext  to  molest  never  again  to  trouble  him  with  any 
Mr.  Darrell,  and  that  it  could  signify  matters  whatsoever  in  reference  to 
but  little  what  name  might  in  future  a&in  that  were  thos  finally  con- 
be  boroe  by  one  whose  connection  duded."  Jasper,  recdviog  the  £4000, 
with  the  Darrell  ikmily  was  wholly  left  Darrdl  and  Gotobed  in  peace  till 
dissolved.  Darrell  impatiently  re-  the  following  vear.  He  then  address- 
plied,  ^  That  nothing  having  been  ed  to  Gotobed  an  exoeedinriy  p^aus- 
said  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  said  ible,  budness-like  letter.  ''The  firm 
allowance  in  case  Jasper  became  a  he  had  entered,  in  the  silk  trade,  was 
widower,  he  remained  equally  en«  in  the  most  flourishing  state — an  op- 
titled,  in  point  of  honour,  to  recdve  portunity  oocuired  to  purdiase  a  mag- 
that  altowance,  or  an  adequate  equi-  nificent  mulberry  plantation  in  Pro- 
valent."  vence,  with  all  requisite  magnan-' 
This  answer  being  intimated  to  Jas-  neries,  &c,  which  would  yieRl  an 
per,  that  gentleman  observed  "that  it  immense  increase. of  profit  That  if, 
was  no  more  than  he  had  expected  to  insure  him  to  have  a  share  in  thki 
from  Mr.  Darrell's  sense  of  honour,"  lucrative  purchase,  Mr.  Darrell  could 
and  apparently  quite  satisfied,  car-  accommodate  him  for  a  year  with  a 
ried  himself  and  his  £10,000  back  to  k)an  of  £2000  or  £3000,  he  sanguine- 
Faris.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  ly  calculated  on  attaining  so  high  a 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gk>tobed  that  ''Mr.  Dar-  position  in  the  commercial  world,  as, 
rail,  having  alluded  to  an  equivalent  though  it  could  not  render  the  recol- 
for  the  £200  a-year  allowed  to  him,  lection  of  his  alliance  more  obtra- 
evidentiv  implying  that  it  was  as  dis-  sive  to  Mr.  Darrdl,  would  render  it 
agreeabb  to  Mr.  Darrell  to  see  that  less  humiliating." 
som  entered  quarterly  in  his  buiker's  Mr.  Gotobed,  in  obedience  to  the 
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peremptory  instniottoiM  he  had  re-  eenior  partner  in  that  firm  retired 
oeived  from  his  clieDt»  did  not  refer  into  the  country  with  a  fine  fortane 
thia  letter  to  Darreli,  bat  having  oo»  —no  doobt  the  very  owner  of  those 
caaSon  at  that  time  to  viBit  Paris  on  mulberry  plantations  which  were 
other  bosinessy  he  resolved  (withoat  now  on  sale  1  Bat  Jasper  scattered 
calling  on  Mr.  Hammond^  to  institnte  napoleons  bster  than  any  cnnipier 
there  some  private  inqoiry  into  that  oonid  rake  them  away.  And  Jasper's 
ridng  traderTi  prospects  and  statas.  oataral  talent  for  converting  solid 
He  roand»  on  arrival  at  Paris,  these  gold  into  thin  air  had  been  asaisted 
inqoiries  difficolt  No  one  in  either  by  a  ladv,  who,  in  the  oooise  of  her 
the  htau  monde  or  in  the  haul  com"  amiable  life,  had  assisted  many  richer 
meree  seemed  to  know  anything  aboat  men  than  Jasper  to  lodgings  m  St 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Hammond.  A  few  Pelagic,  or  cells  in  the  Maison  des 
fashionable  Engljah  rouit  remember-  Foas.  With  that  lady  he  had  be- 
ed  to  have  seen  (Mice  or  twice  daring  come  acqnunted  daring  the  lifetime 
Matilda's  life,  and  shortly  after  her  de-  of  his  wife,  and  it  was  sappoeed  that 
cease,  a  very  fine-looking  man  shooting  Matilda's  discovery  of  this  liaiton  had 
meteoric  across  some  eqaivocal  salons,  contribated  perhaps  to  the  illoeas 
or  lounging  in  the  Ckam^  ElyUest  or  which  closed  in  ner  decease ;  the 
dining  at  the  CWUe  Pom;  bat  of  late  name  of  that  lady  was  Gabrielle 
that  meteor  haa  vanished.  Mr.  Goto*  Desmarets.  She  might  still  be  seen 
b^  then  cautiously  employing  a  com-  duly  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nightly 
missToner  to  gain  some  information  of  at  opera-house  or  theatre ;  «^  had 
Mr.  Hammond's  firm  at  the  private  apartments  in  the  Chaass^e  d'Antin 
residence  from  which  Jasper  address-  far  from  inaccessible  to  Mr.  Gotobedt 
ed  his  letter,  ascertained  that  in  that  if  he  coveted  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
private  residence  Jasper  did  not  quaintanoe.  Bat  Jasper  waa  leas 
reside.  He  paid  the  porter  to  receive  before  an  admiring  world.  He  was 
occasional  letters,  for  which  be  called  sappoeed  now  to  be  connected  with 
or  sent ;  lyid  the  porter  who  waa  another  gambHog^hoose  of  lower 
evidently  a  faithful  and  discreet  grade  than  the  last,  in  which  he  had 
functionary,  declared  his  belief  that  contrived  to  break  hb  own  bank, 
Monsieur  Hammond  lodged  in  the  and  plunder  his  own  till.  It  was 
house  in  which  he  transKUited  bust-  supposed  also  that  he  remained  good 
neas,  thongh,  where  was .  the  house,  friends  with  MademoiaeUe  Desmarets ; 
or  what  was  the  business,  the  porter  but  if  he  visited  her  at  her  houses 
observed,  with  well-bred  implioi  re*  he  was  never  to  be  seen  there.  In 
buke^  *'  Monsieur  Hammond  was  too  fact|^  his  temper  was  so  ancertain« 
reaerved  to  communicate,  he  himself  his  courage  so  dauntless,  his  strength 
too  incurious  to  inquira"  At  length  so  prodigions,  that  gentlemen  who 
Mr.  Gotobed's  business,  which  was,  did  not  wish  to  be  thrown  out  of  a 
in  fycif  a  commission  from  a  distressed  window,  or  hurled  down  a  staircase, 
&ther  to  extricate  an  imprudent  son,  shanned  any  salon  or  boudoir  in 
a  mere  boy,  from  some  unhappy  which  they  had  a  chance  to  en- 
associations,  having  brought  him  counter  him.  Mademoiselle  Des- 
ihto  the  necessity  of  seeing  persons  marets  had  thus  been  condemned 
who  belonged  neither  to  the  beau  to  the  painful  choice  between  his 
fgionde  nor  to  the  haut  commerce,  he  society  and  that  of  nobody  else,  or 
gleaned  from  then\  the  information  that  of  anybody  else  with  the  rigid 
no  derfred.  Mr.  Hammond  lived  in  privation  of  his.  Not  being  a  turtle- 
the  very  heart  of  a  certain  circle  in  dove,  she  had  chosen  the  latter  alter- 
Paris,  which  but  few  Englishmen  ever  native.  It  was  believed,  however, 
penetrate.  In  that  circle  Mr.  Ham-  tiiat  if  ever  Gabrielle  Desmarets  had 
mond  had,  on  receiving  his  late  wife^s  known  the  weakness  of  a  kind  senti- 
dowry,  become  the  partner  in  a  pri-  ment,  it  was  for  this  turbulent  lady- 
vate  gambling  hell ;  in  that  hell  had  killer ;  and  that,  with  a  liberality  she 
been  engulfed  all  the  moneys  he  had  had  never  exhibited  in  any  other  in* 
received—a  hell  that  ought  to  have  stance,  when  she  could  no  longer 
prospered  with  him,  if  he  could  have  help  him  to  squander,  she  would 
economised  his  villanoua  gains.    His  still,  at  a  pinch,  help  him  to  live; 
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though,  of  eoane,  in  each  a  rererae  meat,    stood    mute    with     haaghty 

of  the  normal   lawB  of  her  being,  wonder  that  such   a  visitor   coda 

MademoiaeUe   Desmaiets    set    those  cross  the  threshold  of  his   &ther's 

bounds  on  her  own  generosity  which  house,  the  conyict  began  what  seemed 

she  would  not  have  imposed  upon  his,  to  Darrell  a  story  equally  audacious 

and  had  said  with  a  sigh,  ^  I  could  and    incomprehensible  —  the    infant 

ibrgi¥e  him  if  he  beat  me  and  beg-  Matilda  had   borne  to  Jasper,  and 

gared  my  friends;  but  to  beat  my  the  certificates  of  whose  death  had 

friends  and  to  beggar  me,— f^t  is  not  been  so  ceremoniously  produced  and 

the  kind  of  love  which  makes  the  so   prudently    attested,   lived    still  1 

world  go  round.^  Sent  out  to  nurse  as  soon  as  bom, 

Scandalised  to  the  last  nerve  of  the  nurse  had  in  her  chai|^  another 

his   respectable   itystem   by  the   in-  babe,  and  this   last  was   the   chiU 

formation  thus  gleaned,  Mr.  Gotobed  who  had  died  and   been   buried  as 

returned    to   London.    More   letters  Matilda     Hammond's.      The     elder 

from  Jasper— becoming  urgent,  and  Losely  went  on  to  stammer  out  a 

at  last  even  insolent— Mr.  Ootobed»  hope  that   his  son  was  not  at  the 

worried   into  a   reply,  wrote   back  time    aware   of  the  fraudulent  ex- 

shortly   "  that   he  could  not  even  change,  but  had  been   deceived  by 

communicate    such    applications   to  the  nurse— that  it  had  notvbeen  a 

Mr.  Darrell,  and  that  he  must  per-  premeditated  imposture  of  his  own 

emptorily  decline   all   further   inter-  to  obtain  bis  wife's  fortune, 

course,  q>istolary  or  personal,  with  When  Darrell  came  to  this  part  of 

Mr.  Hammond."  his  story,  Alban  Morley's  face  gre# 

Darrell,  on  returning  firom  one  of  more  seriously  interested.  ^'Stopl" 
the  occasional  rambles  on  the  Oon-  he  said;  *' William  Lose3y  assuied 
tineot,  *<  remote,  unfriended,  melan-  you  of  his  own  conviction  that  this 
choly,*'  by  which  he  broke  the  mono-  strange  tale  was  true.  What  proo& 
tony  of  his  Fawlqr  life,  found  a  letter  did  he  volunteer  T' 
from  Jasper,  not  uwniDg,  but  abrupt,  *'  Froo&  1  Death,  man,  do  you 
addressea  to  hunself,  complaining  of  think  that  at  such  moments  I  waa 
Mr.  €k>tobed's  improper  tone,  re-  but  a  bloodless  lawyer,  to  ouestiou 
^uestio^  pecuniary  assistance,  and  and  cross-examine?  I  could  but  bid 
intimatmg  that  he  could  in  return  the  impostor  leave  the  house  whidi 
communicate  to  Mr.  Darrell  an  in-  his  feet  polluted.*' 
tdHgenoe  that  would  give  him  more  Alban  heaved  a  sigh,  and  muiv 
joy  tlian  all  his  wealth  could  pur-  mured,  too  low  ibr  Darrell  to  over- 
chase.  Darrell  enclosed  that  note  hear,  "Poor  Willy!**  then  aloud, 
to  Mr.  Gotobed ;  Mr.  Gotobed  eame  "  But,  my  dear  friend,  bear  with  me 
down  to  Fawley  to  make  those  re-  one  moment  Suppose  that,  by  the 
velatioos  of  Jasper's  mode  of  life  arts  of  this  diabolical  Jasper,  the  etr 
which  were  too  delicate,  or  too  much  change  really  had  been  efi&oted,  and 
the  revene,  to  commit  to  paper.  Great  a  child  to  your  ancient  line  lived 
aa  Darre]i*s  disgust  at  the  memory  of  still,  would  it  not  be  a  solace,  a 
Jasper  had  hitherto  been,  it  mav  wdl  comfort — " 

be  conceived  how  much  more  oitter  **  Comfort  t"  cried  Darrell,  "  com- 

became  that  memory  now.    No  an-  fort  in  the  perpetuation  of  infamy! 

Bwer  was,  of  course,  vouchsafed  to  The  line  I  promised  my  fether  to 

Jaaper,  who,  after  another  extremelv  restore  to  its  rank  in  the  land,  to 

forcible  appeal  for  money,  and  equal-  be  renewed  in  the  grandchild  of  a 

ly  enigmatical  boast  of  the  pleasur-  felon  I— in  the  child  of  a  yet  viler 

able  information  it  was  in  his  power  to  sharper  of  a  hell  I — ^Yon,  gentleman 

bestow,  relapsed  ioto  sullen  silence.  and    soldier,    call    that    thought — 

One  day,  somewhat  more  than  five  '  comfort  V    O  Alban !— out  on  you  I 

years  after  Matilda's  death,  Darrell,  Fie  I  fie!    No  I— leave  such  a  thought 

comibg  in  from  his   musing  walks,  to  the  lips  of  a  William  Loedy  1    He 

found  a  stranger  waiting  jor  him,  indeed,  clasping   his  hands,  faltered 

Tills  stranger  was  William   Loselv,  forth  some  sucm  word;  he  seemed  to 

returned  fh>m  penal  exile ;  and  while  count  on  my  forlorn  privation  of  kith 

Darrell,  on  hearing  this  announce-  and  kindred— no  heir  to  my  wealth 
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— no  reprefleatatiTe  of   my  rano—  on  mo— fltUI,  I  ny,  an  idea  that  the 

wooJd  I  deprive  myself  of—- ay-^voor  story  might  be  true,  would  force  it- 

very  wordi^— of  a  solaoo— a  comfort  1  self  on  my  fears,  and  if  so,  though 

He  ai^ed  me,  at  least,  to  inquire."  my  resolation  never  to  acknowle^Bpe 

<*  And  you  answered  ?"  the  child  of  Jasper  Losdy  as  a  repre- 

'' Answered  so  as  to  quell  and  sentative,  or  even  as  a  daughter,  of 
crash  in  the  bud  sJl  hopes  in  the  my  honse,  would  of  coarse  be  im- 
sooceas  of  so  flagrant  a  nJsehood —  movable— yet  it  woald  become  my 
answered,  *Why  inqoire?  Know  dntv  to  see  that  her  infancy  was 
thaty  even  if  yoar  tale  were  true,  I  sheltoed,  her  childhood  reared,  her 
have  no  heir,  no  representative,  no  yoath  ffoarded,  her  existence  amply 
descendant  in  the  child  of  JsspBt —  provided  for." 
the  grandchild  of  William— Iiosely.  "Right— yoar  plain  dnty,'*  said 
I  can  at  least  leave  my  wealth  to  the  Alban,  blnntly.  **  Intricate  some- 
son  of  Charles  Hanghton.  Tnie,  times  are  the  obligations  imposed 
Oharles  Haaghton  was  a  q)endthrift  on  as  as  gentlemen ;  *  noblesse  obligif 
— a  gamester  ;  bat  he  was  neither  is  a  motto  which  involves  pozades  for 
a  professional  cheat  nor  a  convicted  a  casaist ;  bat  oar  daties  as  men  are 
felon."  plain — ^the  idea  veiy  properly  hannted 

*"  You  said  that— O  Darrell  I"  you— and— " 

The  Colonel  checked  himselt    Bat  '^  And  I  hastened  to  exorcise  the 

for  Charles  Hanghton,  the  spendthrift  spectre.    I  left  Eogland — ^I  went  to 

and  gamester,  woald  William  Losely  tne  French  town  in  which  poor  Ma> 

have  been  the  convicted  felon?    He  tilda  died — I  could  not,  of-  coarse, 

checked  that  thoofffat,  and   horried  make  formal  or  avowed  inqotriee  of 

on — **  And  how  did  William  Ixsely  a  nature  to  raise  into  imponance  the 

reply?"  very  conspiracy  (if  conspiracy  there 

"He  made  no  reply — he  itolked  were)  which  threatened  me.  But  I  saw 

away  withont  a  word."  the  physician  who  had  attended  both 

Darrell  then  proceeded  to  relate  mj  daughter  and  her  child — ^I  saw 
the  interview  which  Jasper  had  those  who  had  seen  them  both  when 
forced  on  him  at  Fawley  during  living— seen  them  both  when  dead. 
Lionel's  visit  there— on  Jasper's  part,  The  doubt  on  my  mind  was  diapdled 
an  attempt  to  tell  the  same  tate  as  — ^not  a  pretext  left  for  my  own  self- 
William  had  told — on  Barrel!^  part,  torment  The  only  person  needful 
the  same  Bcornful  refosal  to  hear  it  in  evidence  whom  I  failed  to  see  was 
out.  "  And,"  added  Darrell,  "  the  the  nurse  to  whom  the  io6mt  had 
man,  finding  it  tbns  impossible  to  been  sent  She  lived  in  a  village 
dupe  my  reason,  had  the  inconceivable  some  miles  from  the  town — ^I  called 
meanness  to  apply  to  me  for  alms,  at  her  house — she  was  out  I  left 
I  could  not  better  riiow  the  disdain  word  I  shoukl  call  the  next  da^ — ^I 
in  which  I  held  himself  and  his  story  did  so — she  had  absconded.  T  might, 
than  in  recognising  his  plea  as  a  doubtless,  have  traced  her,  but  to 
mendicant.  I  threw  my  purse  at  his  what  end,  if  she  were  merely  Jasper^s 
Itet,  and  so  left  him.  minion  and  tool  ?    Did  not  her  very 

^  But,"  continued  Dah^U,  his  brow  flight  prove  her  guilt  and  her  terror? 
growing  darker  and  darker — *'  but  Indirectly  I  inquired  into  her  ante- 
wild  and  monstroos  as  the  stoiy  cedents  and  character.  The  inquiry 
was,  still  the  idea  tiiat  it  MioBr  be  op^ied  a  field  of  conjecture,  from 
true — a  suppontion  which  derived  which  I  hastened  to  turn  my  eyes, 
its  sole  strength  from  the  character  This  woman  had  a  sister  who  had  been 
of  Jasper  Losely — ^from  the  interest  in  the  service  of  Gabrielle  Desmarets ; 
he  haa  in  the  supposed  death  of  a  and  Gbbrielle  Desmarets  had  been  in 
diild  that  alone  stood  between  him-  the  neighbourhood  duriog  my  poor 
self  and  the  money  he  longed  to  daughter's  lifetime,  and  just  after 
grasp — an  interest  which  ceased  my  daughter's  death.  And  the  narse 
when  the  .  money  itself  was  gone,  had  had  two  infants  under  her  charge  ; 
or  rather  dianged  into  the  counter-  the  nurse  had  removed  with  one  of 
interest  of  proving  a  life  that,  he  them  to  Paris— and  Gabrielle  Dea> 
thought,  would  re-establish  a  hold  marets  lived  in  Paris— and,  0,  Alban, 
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if  thfro  be  leil^  m  flesh  and  life  a  which  he,  Pode,  made  Jasper's  ao* 
chDd  by  Jasper  Loeely  to  be  forced  qoaiDtanoe,  to  have  done  so  after  his 
imoD  my  parse  or  mv  pity — k  it  fajs  baffled  attempt  od  yoa  at  Fawley — 
child,  not  by  the  ill-&ted  Matilda,  whether  in  so  doing  he  intimated 
bat  by  the  Tile  woman  for  whom  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  or 
Matilda,  even  in  the  first  year  of  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  the  sharper 
wedlock  was  deserted  t  Conceive  finds  it  convenient  to  liave  one  name 
how  credoHty  itself  woold  shrink  in  one  conntry  and  one  in  another, 
apnalled  from  the  horrible  snare  I  'tis  useless  to  inquire;  enough  that 
— ^I  to  acknowledge,  adopt,  proclMm  the  identity  between  the  Hammond 
as  the  last  of  the  DarreUs,  toe  adol-  who  married  poor  Matilda,  and  the 
terons  o&prinff  of  a  Jasper  Losely  Jasper  Loeely  whose  &tber  was  trans- 
nd  a  Gabridle  Desmarets  1  —  or,  ported,  that  onscnipaloas  rogne  has 
when  I  am  in  my  grave^  some  claim  no  loi^ier  any  care  to  conceaL  It  is 
advanced  upon  the  sum  settled  by  tnie  that  the  revelation  of  this  iden- 
ny  nuuriage  arUdes  on  Matilda's  tity  woold  now  be  of  slight  moment 
issue,  and  wnich,  if  a  child  survived,  to  a  man  of  the  world  —  as  thick- 
could  not  have  been  legally  trans-  skinned  as  myself  for  instance;  but 
fsned  to  its  father  —  a  dami  with  to  you  it  would  be  disagreeable — 
witnesses  suborned  —  a  daim  that  there  is  no  denying  that — and  there- 
nught  be  firaudulently  established  —  fore,  in  short,  when  Mr.  Poole  ad- 
a  daim  that  would  leave  the  repre-  vises  a  compromise,  by  which  Jasper 
eentative  —  not  indeed  of  my  lands  could  be  secured  from  want  and 
and  wealth,  but,  more  jprecioas  lar,  yoursdf  from  annoyance,  I  am  of 
of  my  lineage  and  blood-— in— in  the  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Poole  is." 
person  of— <J— "  •*  You  are  ?" 

Darrell  paused,  almost  stifling,  and  ''  Certainly.     My  dear  Darrell,  if 

became  so  pale  that  Alban  started  in  your  secret  heart  there  was  some- 

from  his  seat  in  alarm.  thing  so  galling  in  the  thought  that 

"It  is  nothing,"  resumed  Darrell,  the  man  who  had  married  your 
iiintly,  ^and,  m  or  well,  I  must  daughter,  though  without  your  con- 
finish  this  subject  now,  so  that  we  sent,  was  not  merelv  the  common- 
need  not  reopen  it  place    adventurer    wnom   the  world 

"  I  remained  abroad  as  you  know,'  suppoeed,  but  the  son  of  that  poor 

for  some   years.     Duriiw  that  time  d&ei^-I  mean  that  rascal  who  was 

two    or   three   letters   nrom   Jasper  transported,    Ja^r   too,  himself  a 

Losdy  were  forwarded  to  me ;  the  cheat  and  a  sharper — if  this  galled 

latest  in  date  more  insolent  than  all  you  so,  that  you  have  concealed  the 

preceding    ones.     It    contained   de-  true  &ct8  from   myself,  your  oldest 

mands  as  if  th^  were   rights,  and  friend,  till  this  day — if  it  has  cost 

iasinaated  threats  of  public  exposure,  you  even  now  so  sharp  a  pang  to 

reflecting  <m  myself  and  my  pride —  divulge  the  true  name  of  that  Mr. 

*  He  was  my  son-in-law  after  all,  and  Hammond,  whom  our  society  never 

if  he  came  to.  disgrace,  the  world  saw,  whom  even  gosnp  has  forgotten 

should  know  the  tie.'    Enough.    This  in    connection  with   yoursdf  —  how 

is  aD  I  knew  until  the  man  who  now,  intolerable  would  be  your  suflfering 

it  seems,  thrusts  himself  forward  as  to  have  this  man  watching  for  vou 

Jasper  Losdy's  friend  or  agent,  spoke  in  the  streets,  some  wretch^  girl  in 

to  me  the  other  night  at  Mrs.  HsAgh-  his  hand,  and  crying  out,  *  A  pennv 

ton's.    That  man  vou  have  seen,  and  for  your  son-in-law  and  your  grand- 

you  say  ihat  he—"                    ^  child  I'      Pardon   me  —  I   must   be 

**Bepreients   Jasper's  poverty  as  blunt     You  can   give   him  to  the 

extreme;    his  temper    unscrupulous  police  —  send  him  to  the  treadmill, 

and  desperate ;  that  he  is  capable  of  Does  that  mend  the  mattv  7      Or, 

any  amount  of  scandal  or  yiolence.  worse  .still,  suppose  the  man  commits 

It  seems  that  though  at  Paris  he  has  some  crime  ibkt  fills  all  the  news- 

(Poole  believes)  still   preserved   the  pwers  with  his  life  and  adventures, 

name  of  Hammond,  vet  that  in  Eng-  mdnding,  of    course,   his    runaway 

land  he  has  resumea  that  of  Losdy,  marriage  with  the  fitmoos  Guy  Dar- 

seems  by  Poole's  date  of  the  time  on  xdl's  heiress — no  one  would  bUme 
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yon, DO  one  rai^eot  yon  tees;  bat  d6  liands  oo  this  MMiriiioe— tiiAt  I  will 

not  tell  me  that  yov  woald  not  be  glad  not  rive  tfafs  penon  a  brthing  exoepi 

to  save  yoor  daughter's  name  from  be-  on  uie  conditions  I  have  promised  r* 

ing  ooQpled  with  such  a  miscreants  *'0n   these    conditions,  yes,   and 

at  the  price  of  half  yoar  fortune."  most  g^tsfolly/'  said  DarrelL     ''.Do 

"AJban/'  said   DarreH,   gloomily,  what  yon  will;  bat  one  fftYonr  more: 

^  yon  can  say  nothing  on  this  score  never  again  speak  to  me  (irole«  alrao* 

that  has  not  been  centered  by  mv-  lately  compdled)  in  reference  to  this 

self.    Bat  the  man  has  so  placed  toe  dark  portion  of  my  inner  life." 

matter,  that  honoor  itself  lorbids  me  Alban   pressed   his  Mend's  bnd, 

to  bargain  with  him  fbr  the  price  tif  and  both  were  silent  for  some  m<h 

my  name.     So  long  as  he  threatens,  ments.    Then  said  the  Colonel,  witt 

I  cannot  bay  off  a  threat ;  so  long  as  an  attempt  at  cheerfhlness,  *<  ])arrell9 

he  persists  in  a  story  by  which  he  more  than  ever  now.dolseethat  the 

woald   establish  a  claim  on  me  on  new  hooss  at  Fawley^  so  long  sas- 

behalf  of  a  child  whom  I  have  eveiy  pended,  most   be    finished.      Marry 

motive  as  well  as  every  reason  to  again  yon   mastl—^yoa  can    never 

disown   as  inheritlDg  my   blood  —  banlih  old  remembrances  unless  yoa 

whatever    I    bestowed    on    himself  can  supplant  them  by  firesh  hopeSL** 

would  seem  like  hush-money  to  sup-  **  I  reel  it^I  know  it,"  crwd  Dar- 

press  that  claim."  rell  passionately.    "  And  oh  I  if  one 

''Of   course  —  I  underatand,  and  remembrance    eould    be    wrenched 

entirely  agree  with  you.    Bat  if  the  away  I    But  it  shall— it  shall  T' 

man  retract  all  threats,  confess  his  *<AhI"  thought  Alban — "the   r^ 

imposture  in  respect  to  this  pretend-  membranoe  of  his   former   conjugal 

ed  offipring,  and  oonsent   to   retire  life  I  —  a  remembrance  which  might 

for  life  to  a  distant  colony,  upon  an  well  make  the    yoangest    and   tho 

annuity  that  may  sulBoe  for  his  wants^  boldest   Benedict  shrink    from    the 

but  leave  no  surplus  beyond,  to  ren-  hasard  of  a  similar  experiment" 

der  more  glaring  his  vices,  or  more  In  proportion  to  toe  delicacy,  the 

effective  his  powers  of  evil  —  if  this  earnestness,  tiie  depth  of  a  man^ 

could  be  arranged  between  Mr.  Poole  nature,  wUl  there  be  a  something  in 

and  myself,  I  think  that  your  peace  his  character  which  no  male  fnend 

might  be  permanently  secured  witlh  can  conceive,  and  a  something  in  the 

out  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  honour,  secrets  of  his  life  which    no  male 

Will  yoa  leave  the  matter  in   my  friend  can  ever  oo^Jeetore. 


Car  old  frisBd  tbe  Poekct  GMinlM  evIiwM  miacpMtod  jMMotlim  and  pMkwmbtoil  nodenh 
tlon,  eoiit«nt«d  with  ft  ttaak  off  hJt  own  foooolont  fttoad  In  tbo  an  of  his  own  naAf 
tkj. 

Colonel  Morley  had  a  second  inter-  for  conduct   equal  to  his  Ohristian 

view  with  Mr.  Poole.    It  needed  not  dedre  that  Darrell's  peace  should  be 

Alban's  knowledge  of  the  world  to  purchased  by  Losely's  perpetual  ezila 

discover  that  Poole  was  no  partial  Accordingly,    Colonel   liorley   took 

friend  to  Jasper  Losely ;  that,  for  some  leave  wim  a  well-placed  oonfideooe 

reason  or  other,  Poole  was  no  less  in  Poolers  determination  to  do  all  in 

anxious  than  the  Colonel  to  get  that  hb  power  to  induce  Jasper  to  listen 

formidable  client,  whose  canse  he  so  to  reason.    The  Coloud  had  hoped 

warmlv    advocated,    pensioned    and  to  learn  something  from  Poole  of  the 

packed  off  into  the  rc^on  most  re-  elder  Losely*s  present  residence  and 

mote  flrom  Great  Britain,  in  which  a  resources.    Poole,  as  we  know,  oould 

spirit  hitherto  so  restless  might  con-  give  him  there  no  infbrmation.    Ttie 

sent  to  settle.      And  although  Mr.  Colonel  also  failed  to  ascertain  any 

Poole  had  evidently  taken  offence  at  particulars   relative   to   that  female 

Mr.  Darreirs  discourteous  rebuff  of  pretender   on   whose   behalf  Jasper 

his  amiable  intentions,  yet  no  grudge  founded  his  principal  claim  to  Dar- 

against  Darrell  famished  a  motive  reli's  aid.    And  sb  great  was  Poolels 
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«mbarrassmeBt  in  reply  to  9}!  qne»-  don't  bore!"    And  the  brayo,  open- 

tions  on  that  eoore — Where  was  the  ing  a  jaw  strong  enough  for  any 

yoang  pennin  ?    With  whom  had  she  oarnivorona  anim^,  yawned — ^yawn- 

lired?    What  was  she  like?    Gonld  ed  inuoh  as  a  bored  tiger  does  in  the 

the^Colonel  see  her,  and  bear  her  own  face  of  a  philosophical    student  of 

talef — ^that    Alban     entertained     a  savage   manners  in   the  Zoological 

strong  sospioion  that  no   such   girl  Gardens. 

was  in  existence ;  that  she  was  a  pure  ^^  Bore  T'    said   Poole,    astounded, 

fiction  and  mytb ;  or  that,  if  Jasjier  and   recoiling   from   that  expanded 

were  compelled  to  prod  ace  some  pet-  jaw.    ^^  But  I  should  have  thought 

tiooated  fair,  she  would  be  an  artful  no  subject  could  bore  yon  less  than 

baggage  hired  for  the  occabion.  the  oonsideration  of  how  you  are  to 

Poole  waited  Jasper's  next  visit  \xvqV^ 

with  impatience  and  sanguine  delight.  *^  Why,  Dolly,  I  have  learned  to 

He  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  ruffian  be  easily  contented,  and  you  see  at 

would   cheerfully  consent   to   allow  present  I  live  upon  you." 

that,  on  £u-ther  inquiry,  he  found  he  "  Yes,"  groaned  Poole,  "  but  that 

had  been  deceived  in  his  belief  of  can't  go  on  for  ever;   and,  besides, 

Sophy*8  parentage,  and  that  there  was  you  promised  that  you  would  leave 

nothing   in   England    so   peculiarly  me  in  peace  as  soon  as  I  had  got 

aaered  to  his  heart,  but  what  he  might  Darrell  to  provide  for  you." 

oonsent  to   breathe  the  freer  air  of  ^^  60  I  will.    Zounds,  sir,  do  you 

Oolambian  skies,  or  even  to  share  the  doubt  my  word  ?    So  I  will.    But  I 

shepherd's  hannless  life  amidst  the  don't  call  exile  ^  a  provision' — Baataf 

pastures  of  auriferous  Australia  1  But,  I  understand  from  you  that  Colonel 

to   Poole's    ineffable   consternation,  Morley  offers  to  restore  the  niggardly 

Jasper  declared  sullenly  that  he  would  L.200  a*year  Darrell  formerly  allowed 

not   consent    to    expatriate   himself  to  me,  to  be  paid  monthly  or  weekly 

merely  fbr  the  sake  of  living.  through  some  agent  in  Van  Diemen^s 

**  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,"  said  Land,  or  some  such  uncomfortable 

the  bravo ;  *^  I  don't  speak  of  years,  half-way  house  to  £temity,  that  was 

bat  feefing.    I  have  not  the  same  not  even  in  the  Atlas  when  I  studied 

energy ;  once  I  had  high   spirits—  geography  at  school.    But  L.200  a- 

tliey  are  broken ;  once  I  had  hope — ^I  year  is  exactly  my  income  in  England, 

have  none ;  I  am  not  up  to  exertion ;  paid  weekly  too,  by  your  agreeable 

I  have  got  into  lazy  habits.    To  go  self,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 

into  new  scenes,  form  new  plans,  live  talk  over  old  times.    Therefore  that 

in  a  horrid  raw  new  world,  everybody  proposal  is  out  of  the  question.    Tell 

rofind  me    bustling   and    pushing —  Colonel   Morley,  with    my   compli- 

Ko  I  that  may  suit  your  thin  dapper  ments,  that  if  he  will  double  the  sum, 

light  Hop-o'-my-thumbs!      Look  at  and  leave  me  to  spend  it  where  I 

me  I      See  how  I  have  increased  in  please,   I    scorn    haggling,  and   say 

weight  the  last  five  years — ^all  solid  ^done.'    And  as  to  the  girl,  since  I 

bone  and  muscle.    I  defy  any  four  cannot  find  her  (which,  on  penalty  of 

dnymen  to  move  me  an  inch  if  I  am  being  thrashed  to  a  mummy,  you  wUi 

not  in  the  mind  to  it ;  and  to  be  blown  take  care  not  to  let  out),  I  would 

off  to  the  antipodes  as  if  I  were  the  agree  to  leave  Mr.  Darrell  free  to  dis- 

down  of  a  pestilent  thistle,  I  am  not  own  her.    But  are  you  such  a  dolt  as 

in  the  mind  for  that^  Dolly  Poole  1"  not  to  see  that  I  put  the  ace  of  trumps 

"Hum!"    said    Poole,    trying   to  on  my  adversary's  pitiful  deuce,  if  I 

amilew     ^*  This  is  funny  talk.     You  depose  that  my  Own  child  is  not  my 

always  were  a  funny  fellow.    But  I  own  child,  when  all  I  get  for  it  is 

am  quito  sure,  from  Colonel  Morley's  what  I  equally  get  out  of  you,  with 

decided  manner,  that  you   can  get  my  ace  of  trumps  still  in  my  hands? 

nothing  from  Darrell  if  you  choose  to  £a»ta/ — I  say  again  Basta/    It  is 

remain  in  England."  evidently  an  object  to  Darrell  to  get 

^^  Well,  when  I  have  nothing  else  rid  of  all  fear  that  Sophy  should  ever 

ieft,  I  nmy  go  to  Darrell  myself,  and  pounce  upon  him  tooth  and  claw ;  if 

have  the  matter  out  with  him.    At  he  be  so  convinced  that  she  is  not 

present  I  am  not  up  to  it    Dolly,  his  daughter's   duld,  why  make  a 

TQL.  LXXXIV.  5 
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pdBt  of  my  Baying  that  I  told  him  aensitiye  vanity  which  onoe  had  g^Ten 

a  fib,  when  I  said  she  was?  Evident*  him  delight,  and  now  only  gave  him 

ly,  too,  he  is  afraid  of  my  power  pain.      Meet    thus — altered,    fallen, 

to  harass  and  annoy  him ;  or  why  imbmted — the  fine  gentleman  whose 

maice  it  a  point  that  I  shall  only  calm  eye   had  quelled  him  in  the 

nibble  his  dieese  in  a  trap  at  the  widow's  drawing-room  in  his  day  of 

world's  end,  stared  at  by  bashmen,  comparative  splendour — ^that  in  itself 

and  wombats,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  was  distasteful   to  the  degenerated 

alligators,  and  other  American  citi-  bravo.    But  he  felt  as  if  he  should  be 

sens  or  British  settlers?    L.200  a-  at  more  disadvantage  in  point  of  ai^- 

year,  and  my  own  wife's  father  a  ment  with  a  cool  and  wary  represen- 

milhonaire!    The  offer  is  an  insult,  tative  of  DarrelPs  interests,  than  he 

Ponder  this ;  put  on  the  screw ;  make  should  be  even  with  Darrell  himself, 

them  come  to  terms  whidi  I  can  do  And  unable  to   produce   the   child 

them  the  honour  to  accept;  mean-  whom  he  ascribed  the  right  to  ob- 

while,  I  will  trouble  you  for  my  four  trude,  he  should  be  but  exposed  to  a 

sovereigns."  fire  of  cross  questions  without  a  shot 

Poole  had  the  chagrin  to  report  to  in  his  own  looker.  Accordingly,  he 
the  Oolonel,  Jasper's  refusal  of  the  declined,  point-blank,  to  see  Colonel 
terms  proposed,  and  to  state  the  Morley ;  and  declared  that  the  terms 
counter-proposition  he  was  oommis*  he  himself  had  proposed  were  the 
sioned  to  make.  Alban  was  at  first  lowest  he  would  accept  ^  Tell  Ool- 
surprised,  not  conjecturing  the  means  onel  Morley,  however,  that  if  negolia- 
of  supply,  in  his  native  land,  which  tions  fail,  /  shall  not  fail,  sooner  or 
Jasper  had  secured  in  the  coffers  of  later,  to  argue  ray  view  of  the  points 
Poole  himself.  On  sounding  the  un-  in  dispute  with  mv  kind  father-in- 
happy  negotiator  as  to  Jasper's  rea-  law,  and  in  person." 
sons,  he  surmised,  however,  one  part  of  ^^  Yes,  hang  it  1"  cried  Poole,  exas- 
the  truth — viz.,  that  Jasper  built  hopes  perated;  ^^go  and  see  Danell  your- 
of  better  terms  precisely  on  the  &ct  self.  He  is  easily  found." 
that  terms  had  been  offered  to  him  at  *^Ay,"  answered  Jasper,  with  the 
all;  and  this  induced  Alban  almost  hardest  look  of  his  downcast  side- 
to  regret  that  he  had  made  any  such  long  eye— ^^Ay ;  some  day  or  other 
overtures,  and  to  believe  that  DarrelPs  it  may  come  to  that,  I  would  rather 
repugnance  to  open  the  door  of  con-  not,  ii  possible.  I  might  not  keep 
ciliation  a  single  inch  to  so  sturdy  a  my  temper.  It  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
mendicant,  was  more  worldly-wise  ter  of  money  between  us,  if  we  two 
than  Alban  had  originally  supposed,  meet.  There  are  afironts  to  efface. 
Yet  partly,  even  for  Darrell's  own  Banished  his  house  like  a  mangy 
security  and  peace,  from  that  persua-  dog — treated  by  a  jackanapes  law- 
eion  of  his  own  powers  of  manage-  yer  likp  the  dirt  in  the  kennel  I 
ment,  which  a  consummate  man  of  The  Loselys,  I  suspect,  would  have 
the  world  is  apt  to  entertain,  and  looked  down  on  the  Darrells  fifty 
partly  from  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  years  ago ;  and  what  if  my  father 
the  audacious  son  of  that  poor  dear  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  is  the  blood 
rascal  ^lly,  and  examine  himself  not  the  same  ?  Does  the  breed  dwin- 
into  the  facts  he  asserted,  and  the  die  down  for  want  of  a  gold  ring  and 
objects  he  aimed  at,  Alban  bade  Poole  priest?  Look  at  me.  No :  not  what 
inform  Jasper  that  Oolonel  Morley  I  now  am ;  not  even  as  you  saw  me 
would  be  quite  willing  to  convince  five  years  ago ;  but  as  I  leaped  into 
him,  in  a  personal  Interview,  of  the  youth  1  Was  I  bom  to  cast  sums 
impossibility  of  acceding  to  the  pro-  and  nib  pens  as  a  City  Clerk  ?  Aha, 
positions  Jasper  had  made ;  and  that  my  poor  father,  you  were  wrong 
he  should  be  still  more  willing  to  see  there  I  Blood  will  out  I  Mad  devi^ 
the  young  person  whom  Jasper  as-  indeed,  is  a  racer  in  a  citizen's  gig  1 
sorted  to  be  the  child  of  his  mar-  Spavined,  and  windgalled,  and  foun- 
riage.  dered — ^let  the  brute  go  at  last  to  the 

Jasper,  after  a  moment's  moody  knackers;   but  by  his  eye,  and  his 

delibcoiition,  declined  to  meet  Colonel  pluck,  and  his  bone,  the  brute  shows 

Moriey— partly,    indeed,    from    the  the  stook  that  he  came  from  1" 
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DoIIt    opened    his    eyes    and —  faim ;  it  is  not  Mr  to  wony  nobody 

blinked.    Never  in  bis  gaudy  days  but  me  \P 

had  Jasper  half  so  openly  revealed  ^  Dolly,  don't  blaster  1    If  I  coold 

'what,  perhaps  had  been  always  a  stand  at  his  door,  or  stop  him  in  the 

sore  in  his  pride;  and  his  ontbnrst  streets,  with  the  girl  in  my  hand, 

now  may  possibly  aid  the  reader  to  your  advice  would  be  judicious.    The 

a  subtler  ooroprehension  of  the  arro*  world  would  not  care  for  a  row  be- 

gance,  and  levity,  and  egotism,  which  tween  a  rich  man  and  a  penniless 

aeoompanied  his  insensibility  to  hon-  son-in-law.   But  an  interesting  young 

oor,   and    had    converted   his  very  lady,  who  calls  him  grandfather,  and 

ohum  to  the  blood  of  a  gentleman  falls  at  his  knees,  he  could  not  send 

into  an  excuse  for  a  cynio^s  disdain  her  to  hard  labour;  and  if  he  does 

of  the  very  virtues  for  which  a  gen-  not  believe  in  her  birth,  let  the  thine 

tleman  is  most  desirous  of  obtaining  but  just  get  into  the  newspapers,  and 

credit.    But  by  a  very  ordinary  pro-  there  are  plenty  who  will :   and  I 

cess  in  the  human  mind,  as  Jasper  shoold  be  in  a  very  different  position 

had  fallen  lower  and  lower  into  the  for  treating.    Ti$>  just  because,  if  I 

lees  and  dregs  of  fortune,  his  pride  meet  Darrell  again,  I  don't  wish  that 

had  more  prominently  emerged  from  again  it  should  be  all  bark  and  no 

the  group  of  the  other  and  more  bite,  that  I  postpone  the  interview, 

flaonting  vioes  by  which,  in  health  AH  your  own  laziness — exert  your- 

and  high  spirits,  it  had  been  pushed  self  and  find  the  girl."  • 

aside  and  outshone.  '  *^  But  I  can't  find  the  girl,  and 

*^  Humph  1"  said  Poole,  after  a  you  know  it  1  And  I  tell  you  what, 
pause.  *^  If  Darrell  was  as  uncivil  Mr.  Losely,  Colonel  Morley,  who  is  a 
to  yon  as  he  was  to  me,  I  don^t  won-  very  shrewd  man,  does  not  believe  iu 
der  that  you  owe  him  a  grudge,  the  girl's  existence." 
Bot  even  if  you  do  lose  temper  in  ^^  Does  not  he  I  I  begin  to  doubt 
seeing  him,  it  might  rather  do  good  it  myself.  But,  at  all  events,  you 
than  not.  You  can  make  yourself  can't  doubt  of  unne,  and  I  am  grate- 
cursedly  unpleasant  if  you  choose  it ;  ful  for  yours ;  and  since  you  have 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  a  better  given  me  the  trouble  of  coming  here 
chance  of  getting  your  own  terms  if  to*no  purpose,  I  may  as  well  U^o  the 
they  see  you  can  bite  as  well  as  next  week's  pay  in  advance — four  so- 
bark  1     Set  at  Darrell,  and  worry  vereigne^  if  you  please,  Dolly  Poole." 


CHAPTEB  Zn. 

Another  halt— Change  of  Horses — and  a  turn  on  the  road. 

Colonel  Morley,  on  learning  that  formed  Poole  "that  his  interference 

Jasper  declined  a  personal  conference  was  at  an  end ;  that  if  Mr.  Loseiy, 

with  himself,  and  that  the  proposal  either  through  himself^  or  through 

of  an  interview  with  Jasper's  alleged  Mr.  Poole,  or  any  one  else,  presum- 

dangbter  was  eqnaUy  scouted  or  put  ed   to  address    Mr.   Darrell   direct, 

aaicle,  became  still  more  confirmed  in  the  offer  previously  made  would  be 

his  belief  that  Jasper  had  not  yet  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  with- 

been   blest  with   a   daughter   suffi-  drawn.    I  myself,"  added  the  Colo- 

ciently    artful    to    produce.      And  nel,   "shall   be   going  abroad   very 

pleased  to  think   that  the   sharper  shortly  for  the  rest  of  the  summer ; 

was  thus  unprovided  iK'ith  a  means  and  should  Mr.  Losely,  in  the  mean- 

of  annoyance,  which,  skilfully  man-  while,   think   better  of  a  proposal 

aged,    might    have    been    seriously  which    secures   him   fh>m  want,   I 

Ittruirsing ;  and  convinced  that  when  refer  him  to  Mr.  Darrell's  solicitor. 

Jasper  found  no  farther  notice  taken  To  that  proposal,  according  to  your 

of  him,  he  himself  would  be  com-  account  of  nis  destitution,  he  must 

palled  to  petition  for  the  terms  he  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  I  am  glad 

now  reacted,  the  Colonel  dryly  in-  to  see  that  he  has  in  yourself  so  judi- 
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oions  an  adviser" — a  compliment  order  to  recognise  the  advantages  of 
which  by  no  means  consoled  the  mis-  emigration.  Another  £100  a-ycar  or 
erable  Poole.  so,  it  is  troe,  he  might  bargain  for, 
In  the  briefest  words,  Alban  in-  and  such  a  demand  might  be  worth 
formed  Darrell  of  his  persuasion  that  conceding.  But,  on  the  whole,  Al- 
Jasper  was  not  only  without  evidence  ban  congratulated  Darrell  upon  the 
to  support  a  daughter's  claim,  but  probability  of  hearing  very  little 
that  the  daughter  herself  was  still  more  of  the  son-in-law,  and  no  more 
in  that  part  of  YirgiPs  Hades  appro-  at  all  of  the  son-in-law's  danghter. 
priated  to  souls  that  have  not  yet  Barrell  made  no  comment  nor  re- 
appeared upon  the  upper  earth,  and  ply.  A  grateful  look,  a  warm  pres- 
that  Jasper  himself,  although  nold-  sure  of  the  hand,  and,  when  the  sub- 
ing  back,  as  might  be  naturally  ex-  ject  was  changed,  a  clearer  brow  and 
pected,  in  the  hope  of  conditions  livelier  smile,  thanked  the  English 
more  to  his  taste,  had  only  to  be  left  Alban  better  than  all  words.  ^ 
quietly  to  his  own  meditations  in 


cHAFTsa  zm. 

Colonel  Morley  shows  that  it  is  not  without  reason  thai  he  enjoya  his  reputation 

of  knowing  something  about  everybody. 

"  TVell  met,"  said  Darrell,  the  day  "  Good,"  said  Darrell,  with  his  rare, 

after  Alban  had  conveyed  to  him  the  manly  latigh.    '*  Being  shy  myself, 

comforting    assurances    which    had  I  like  men  who  meet  one  half-way. 

taken  one  thorn  from  his  side — dis-  I  see  that  we  shall  be  at  our  ease 

persed  one  cloud  in  his  evening  sky.  with  each  other." 

"  Well  met,"  said  Darrell,  encounter-  "  And  perhaps  stilj  more  when  I 

ing  the  Colonel  a  few  paoes  from  his  tell  you  that  he  is  connected  with  an 

own  door.     "  Pray  walk  with  me  as  old  Eton  fHend  of  ours,  and  deriving 

far  as  the  New  Road.    I  have  pro-  great  benefit  from  that  connection; 

raised  Lionel  to  visit  the  studio  of  yon  remember  poor  Sidney  Branth- 

an  artist  friend  of  his,  tn  whom  he  waite?" 

chooses  to  find  a  Raffaelle,  and  in  ^^  To  be  sure.    He  and  I  were  great 

whom  I  suppose,  at  the   price   of  friends   at  Eton — somewhat  in  the 

truth,  I  shall  be  urbanely  compelled  same  position  of  pride  and  poverty. 

to  compliment  a  dauber.".-  Of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  we  two 

"Do  yon  speak  of  Frank  Yance?"  had  the  least  pocket-money.    Poor 

"The  same!"  Branthwaitel    I  lost  sight   of  him 

"You  oonld  not  visit  a  worthier  afterwards.      He     went     into    the 

man,  nor  complituent  a  more  pro-  Church,  got  only  a  curacy,  and  died 

raising  artist.    Vance  is  one  of  the  young." 

few  who  unite  gusto  and  patience,  "  And  left  a  son,  poorer  than  him- 
fancy  and  brudhwork.  His  female  self,  who  married  Frank  Vance's  sis- 
heads,    in    especial,    are    exqtiisite,  ter." 

though  they  are  all,  I  confess,  too  "  Ton  don't  say  so.  The  Branth- 
mnch  like  one  another.  The  man  waites  were  of  good  old  family ;  what 
himself  is  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow,  is  Mr.  Vance's?" 
He  has  been  much  made  of  in  good  "  Hespectable  enongh.  Vance's 
society,  and  remains  unspoiled.  You  father  was  one  of  those  clever  men 
wiU  find  his  manner  rather  off-hand,  who  have  too  many  strings  to  their 
the  reverse  of  shy ;  partly,  perhaps,  bow.  He,  too,  was  a  painter ;  but 
because  he  has  in  himself  the  racy  he  was  also  a  man  of  letters,  in  a 
freshness  and  boldness  which  he  sort  of  a  way — ^had  a  share  in  a  jour- 
gives  to  his  colours ;  partly,  per-  nal,  in  which  he  wrote  Criticisms  on 
haps,  also,  because  he  has  in  his  the  Fine  Arts.  A  musical  composer, 
art  the  self-esteem  that  patriciana  too.  Rather  a  fine  gentleman,  I  sns- 
take  from  their  pedigree,  and  shakes  peot,  with  a  wife  who  was  rather  a 
a  duke  by  the  hand  to  prevent  the  fiine  lady.  Their  house  was  much 
duke  holding  oat  to  him  a  finger."  frequented   by  artasts   and   literary 
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men:  old  Yanoe,  in  short,  was  hoa-  which  the  critios  all  solemnly  de- 

pitable — ^his  wife  extravagant.     Be-  posed  to  his   snrpaasing  riches — of 

lieving  that  prosperity  wonld  do  that  ima^ation,   rnshed    to    the  altar« 

justice  to  his  pictures  which  his  con-  and  sacrificed  a  wife  to  the  Mnaesl 

temporaries  refoaed,   Vance  left  to  Those  villanons  critics  will  have  a 

his  fiuKuly  no  other  provision.    After  dark  account  to  render  in  the  next 

Belling  his  pictures  and  paying  his  world  I    Poor  Arthur  Branthwaitel 

debts,  there  was  just  enough  left  to  For  the  sake  of  our  old  friend  his 

bury  him.     Fortunately,   Sir  — ,  father,  I  bought  a  copy  of  his  little 

the  great  painter  of  that  day,  had  volume.    Little  as  this  volume  was, 

already  conceived  a  liking  to  Frank  I  could  not  read  it  through.'* 
Vance — then  a  mere  boy — who  had        "What! — below  contempt t" 
shown  genius  from  an  infant,  as  all       ^*  On  the  contrary,  above  compre- 

true  artists  do.    Sir  took  him  hension.      All    poetry    praised    by 

into  his  studio  and  gave  him  les-  critios  nowadays  is  as  hard  to 
SODS.  It  would  have  been  unlike  understand  as  a  hieroglyphic.  I 
Sir ,  who  was  open-hearted  but  own  a  weakness  for  Pope  and  corn- 
close-fisted,  to  give  anything  else,  mon  sense.  I  could  keep  up  with  our 
But  the  boy  contrived  to  sup|iort  his  age  as  far  as  Byron ;  after  him  I  was 
mother  and  sister.  That  fellow,  who  tlirown  out.  However,  Arthur  was 
is  now  as  arrogant  a  stickler  for  the  declared  by  the  critics  to  be  a  great 
dignity  of  art  as  you  or  my  Lord  improvement  on  Byron — ^more  *  poe- 
Cbanoellor  may  be  for  that  of  the  tical  in  form' — ^luore  ^  iBsthetacally 
bar,  stooped  then  to  deal  dandes-  artistic' — more  objective' or  ^  subjeo- 
tinely  with  fancy-shops,  and  imitate  tive'  (I  am  sure  I  forget  which,  bnt 
Wattean  on  fans.  I  have  now  two  it  was  one  or  the  other,  nonsensical, 
hand-screens  tliat  he  painted  for  a  and  not  English)  in  his  views  of  man 
shop  in  Rathbone  Place.  I  suppose  and  nature.  Very  possibly.  All  I 
he  may  have  got  10s.  for  them,  and  know  is — I  bought  the  poems,  but 
now  any  admirer  of  Frank^s  would  ctmld  not  read  them  ;  the  critics  read 
give  £100  a-piece  for  them."  them,   but  did  not  buy.    AH  that 

*^  That  is  the  true  soul  in  which  Frank  Vance  could  make  by  paint- 
genius  lodges,  and  out  of  which  fire  ing  hand-screens  and  fans  and  album 
springs,"  cried  Darrell,  cordially,  scraps,  he  sent,  I  believe,  to  the  poor 
^*Give  me  the  fire  that  lurks  in  poet;  but  I  fear  it  did  not  suffice, 
the  flint,  and  answers  by  light  the  Arthur,  I  suspect,  must  have  been 
stroke  of  the  hard  steel.  Pm  glad  publishing  another  volume  on  his 
Uontil  has  won  a  friend  in  such  a  own  account  I  saw  a  Monody 
man.  Sidney  Branthwaite's  son  mar-  on  something  or  other,  by  Arthur 
ried  Vance's  sister — after  Vance  had  Branthwaite,  advertised,  and  no 
won  reputation  V^  doubt  Frank's  fans  and  hand-screens 

^'  No ;  while  Vance  was  still  a  boy.  must  have  melted  into  the  printer's 
Young  Arthur  Branthwaite  was  an  bill.  But  the  Monody  never  ap- 
orphan.  If  he  had  any  living  rela-  peared:  the  poet  died,  his  yonng 
tions,  they  were  too  poor  to  assist  wife  too.  Frank  Vance  remains  a 
him.  He  wrote  poetry  much  praised  bachelor,  and  sneers  at  gentility — 
by  the  critics  (they  deserve  to  be  abhors  poets — is  insulted  if  you  pro- 
hanged,  those  critics!) — scribbled,  I  mise  posthumous  fame— gets  the 
suppose,  in  old  Vance's  journal ;  saw  best  price  he  can  for  his  pictures — 
Ma^  Vance  a  little  before  her  father  and  is  proud  to  be  thought  a  miser, 
died  ;  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  on  Hiere  we  are  at  his  door." 
the  strength  of  a  volume  of  verse,  in 

OnAPTRR  XIT. 
Romantto  Lore  pathologlcallj  regarded  bj  Frank  Vanee  and  Alban  Morlej. 

Vance  was  before  his  easel,  Lionel  that  day  to  Frank  Vance.    The  two 

looking  over  his  shoulder.     Never  men  took  to  each  other  at  once,  and 

was  DarruU  more  genial  than  he  was  talked  as  familiarly  as  if  the  retired 
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lawyer  and  the  risiDg  painter  were  Sappoae,  my  dear  Lionel,  that  we 

old  fellow-travellers  along  the  same  light,  one  idle  day,  on  a  beaatifnl 

road  of  life.      DarroU  was  really  an  novel,  a  glowing  roinanoe — snppoae 

exquisite  J odge  of  art,  and  his  praise  that,  by  chance,  we  are  torn  from 

was  the  more  gratifying,  becanse  dis-  the  book  in  the  middle  of  the  inte- 

oriiiiinating.    Of  course  he  gave  the  rest — ^we  remain  under  the  spell  of 

due  meed  of  pauegyric  to  the  female  the  illusion — ^we  recall  the  scenes— 

heads,  by  which  the  artist  bad  bo-  we  try  to  guess  what  should  have 

oome  so  renowned.    Lionel 'took  his  been  the  sequel — ^we  think  that  no 

kinsman  aside,  and  with  a  mourn-  romance  ever  was    so   captivating, 

ful  expression  of  face,  showed  him  simply  because  we  were  not  allowed 

the  portrait  by  which  all  those  vary-  to  conclude  it.    Well,  if,  some  years 

iug  ideals  had  been    suggested — ^the  afterwards,  the  romance  fall  again  in 

portrait  of  Sophy  as  Titauia.  our  way,  and  we  open  at  the  page 

"And  that  is    Lionel,"  said  the  where  we  left  off,  we  cry,  in  the 

artist,  pointing  to  the  rough  outline  maturity    of    our    sober   judgment, 

of  Bottom.  *  Mawkish  stuff! — ^is  this  the  same 

"Pishl"  said  Lionel,  angrily.  Then  thing  that  I  once  thought  so  beaati- 

tnming    to    Darrell — "This  is    the  fil? — how  <me's  tastes  do  alter  P  " 

Sophy  we  have  failed  to  fiud,  sir —  Darbbll. — "  Does   it  not  depend 

is  it  not  a  lovely  face  ?"  on  the  age  in  which  one  began  the 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Darrell.    "  Bnt  romance  ?" 
that  nameless  refinement  in  ezpres-  Lionel. — "  Rather,  let  me  think, 
sion — ^that  arch  yet  tender  elegance  sir,  upon  the  real  depth  of  tiie  inter- 
in  the  simple,  watdiful    attitude —  est — the  true  beauty  of  the — " 
these,  Mr.  Vance,  must  be  your  addi-  Vanok  (interrupting).— -"  Heroine  f 
tions  to  the  origLnal."  — Not  at  all,  Lionel.    I  once  fell  in 

"  No,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Lio-  love — ^incredible  as  it  may  seem  to 

nel ;  "  besides  that  elegance,  that  re-  you — nine    years  ago  last  January, 

finement,  there  was  a  delicacy  in  the  I  was  too  poor  then  to  aspire  to  any 

look  and  air  of  that  child,  to  which  young  lady's  hand— therefore  I  did 

Vance  failed  to  do  justice.    Own  it,  nott^lmy  love,  but  Met  oonoealmeot,^ 

Frank."  et  cetera,  et  oetera.    She  went  away 

"Reassure  youraelf,  Mr.  Darrell,"  with  her  mamma  to   complete  hor 

said  Vance, "  of  any  fears  which  Lio-  education  on  the  Continent.     I  re- 

nePs  enthusiasm  might  excite.     He  mained,  ^Patience  on  a  monument.* 

tells  me  that  Titania  is  in  America ;  She  was  always  before  my  eyes-^ 

vet,  after  all,  I  would  rather  he  saw  the  slenderest,  shyest  creature— just 

ner  again — no  cure  for  love  at  first  eighteen.    I  never  had  an  idea  that 

sight  like  a  second  sight  of  the  be-  she  could  grow  any  older,  less  slender, 

loved  object  after  a  long  absence."  or  less  ^hy.    Well,  four  years  after- 

Dabbsll  (somewhat    gravely). —  wards  (just  before    we    made    our 

"  A  hazardous  remedy — ^it  might  kill,  excursion  into  Surrey,  Lionel),  she 

if  it  did  not  cure."  returned  to  England,  still  unmarried. 

Colonel    Moblkt. — "  I    suspect,  I  went  to  a  party  at  which  I  knew 

from   Vance^s  manner,  that  he  has  she  was  to  be— fiaw  hor,  and  was 

tested  its  efScacy  on  his  own  person."  cured." 

Lionel. — "No,     num     Colonel-—  " Bad  case  of  smallpox, or  what f" 

I'll  answer  for  Vance.    Me  in  love !  asked  the  Colonel,  smiling. 

Never."  Vance.— "Nay;    everybody  said 

Vance  coloured — gave  a  touch  to  she  was   extremely  improved*^that 

the  nose  of  a  Roman  senator  in  the  was  the  mischief— -she  had  improved 

famous    classical   picture  whicb  he  herself  out  of  my  fancy.    I  had  been 

was  then  painting  for  a  merchant  at  faithful   as  wax  to  one  settled   im- 

Manchester — and    made    no    reply,  pression,  and  when  I  eaw  a  fine,  fuU- 

Darrell  looked  at  the  artist  with  a  formed,  young  Frenchified  lady,  quite 

sharp  and  searching  glance.  at  her  case,  anned  with  eye-glass  and 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  Then  all  the  bouquet  and  bnsde,  away  went  my 

more  credit  to  Vance  for  his  intuitive  dream  of  the  slim  blushing  maiden, 

perception    of    philosophical   truth.  The  Goionfil  is  quite  right,  Lionel ; 
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the  romanoe  once  suspended,  'tis  a 
baanting  remembranoe  till  thrown 
again  in  yonr  way,  bot  eomplete  dis- 
illaaioa  if  we  try  to  renew  it ;  tbongh 
I  swear  tbat  in  my  case  the  interest 
vaA  deep,  and  the  heroine  improved 
in  her  beanty.  80  with  yon  and  that 
dear  little  creatm^.    See  her  again, 


and  yon  will  tease  me  no  more  to 
give  yon  that  pwtrait  of  Titania  at 
watcb  over  Bottom^s  soft  slnmbers. 
All  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Lionel.  Titania  fades  back  into  the 
arms  of  Oberon,  and  would  not  be 
Titania  if  yea  could  make  her — ^Mn. 
Bottom.'' 


V 


OBAPTEa  XV. 


Even  Coloael  Morley,  knowing  everybody  and  everything,  is  pnoled  when  it  eomss 
to  the  plain  question — **  What  will  he  do  witn  it  I  " 

t 

"  I  am  delif^ted  with  Vance,"  said  tapisntim.^    Tet  I  can  soaicely  be- 

Darrell,  when  he  and  the  Colonel  were  lieve  that  yon   have   ever  been  in 

again  walking  arm-in-arm.     *^His  is  love." 

not  one  of  those  meagre  intellects  ^^Tes,  I  have,"  said  the  Oolonel, 

which  have  nothing  to  spare  out  of  bluntly,  *^and  very  often  1    Every- 

the  professional  line.  He  has  hnmour.  bod  v  at  my  age  has— except  yonrself. 

Humour — strength's     rich    superflu-  80  like  a  man's  observation,  t^f," 

ity."  continued  the  Colonel,   witli  mnch 

^  I  like  your  definition,"  said  the  tartness.    **  No  man  ever  tibinks  an- 

C(donel.     ^*  And  humour  in  Vance,  other  man  capable  of  a  profound  and 

though  fantastic,  is  not  without  sub-  romantic  sentiment  1 " 

tlcty.    There  was  much  real  kind-  Babrbll. — "True;     I   own    my 

nesB  in  his  obvious  design  to  quiz  shallow  fault,  and  beff  you  ten  thou- 

Lionel-  out  of  that  silly  enthusiasm  sand  pardons.    So  then  you  really 

for — ^"  believe,    from     your    own    experi- 

^^  For  a  pretty  child,  reared  up  to  ence,  that  there  is  much  in  Vance's 

be  a  strolling   player,"  interrupted  theory  and  your  own  very  happy 

Darrel).     ^^  Don't   call   it   silly   en-  illustratioD  ?     Conld  we,  after  many 

thnsiasm.    I  call  it  chivalrous  com-  years,    turn   back   to   the   romance 

passion.    Were  it  other  than  com-  at  the  page  at  which  we  left  ofiT,  we 

passion,  it  would  not  be  enthusiasm,  should — " 

it  would  be  degradation.  But  do  Colonel  Moblet.  — "  Not  care  a 
you  believe,  then,  that  Vance's  con-  straw  to  read  on  I  Certainly,  half 
fession  of  first  love,  and  its  cure,  was  the  peculiar  charm  of  a  person  be- 
but  a  whimsical  invention  f"  loved  must  be  ascribed  to  locality  and 

CoLONBL     Moblet.  —  "  Not    so.  circumstance." 

Many  a  grave  truth  is  spoken  iest-  Dabrell. — "I  don't  quite  under- 

ingly.    I  have  no  doubt  that,  allow-  stand  you." 

ing  for  the  pardonable  exaggeration  Colonel  Moblet. — ^*'  Then,  as  you 

of  a  r€Us<mUur^  Vance  was  narrating  liked  my  former  illustration,  I  will 

an  episode  in  his  own  life."  explain  myself  by  another  one,  more 

Dabbell. — *^  Do  you  think  that  a  homely.  In  a  room  to  which  you  are 
grown  man,  who  has  ever  really  felt  accustomed,  there  is  a  piece  of  fur- 
love,  can  make  a  jest  of  it,  and  to  nitore,  or  an  ornament,  which  so 
mere  acquaintances  ?"  exactly  suits  the  place,  that  you  say 

CoLONZL  Moblet. — "  Tes ;  if  he  be  — ^  The  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw  1 ' 

so  thoroughly  cared  that  he  has  made  You  go  away— you  return*— tlie  piece 

a  jest  of  it  to  himself.   And  the  more  of  furniture  or  the  ornament  has  been 

lightly  he  speaks  of  it,  perhaps  the  moved  into  another  room.    Yon  see 

more  solemnly  at  one  time  he  felt  it.  it  there,  and  you  say — *  Bless  me,  is 

Levity  is  liis  revenge  on  the  passion  that  the  thing  I  so  much  admired  ! ' 

tbat  ^)oled  him."  The  strange  room  does  not  suit  it — 

Dabbeu^— **  You  are  evidently  an  losing  its  old  associations  and  acces- 

experienced  philosopher  in  the  lore  scries,  it  has  lost  its  charm.    So  it  is 

of  such  folly.    *  Cimiultus  itiMapi^ntis  with  human  beings  —  seen  in  one 
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plaoe  the  place  would   be  nothing  effect  a  prolonged  absence  might  pro- 

withont  them — ^seen  in  another,  the  dace  on  your  good  resohition/' 

place  without  them  would  be  all  the  *^  No  t "  said  Darrell,  with  sadden 

better."  animation.     **  Before  three  days  are 

Dabbrll  (musingly). — "  There  are  over,  my  mind  shall  be  made  up." 

some  puzzles  in  life  which  resemble  ^^  Bravo  I — ^as  to  whom  of  the  three 

the  riddles  a  child  asks  you  to  solve,  you  woold  ask  in  marriage! " 

Yoar  imagination  cannot  descend  low  ^^  Or  as  to  the  idea  of  ever  marrying 

enough  for   the   right   gaess.    Yet,  again.    Adieu.    I  am  going  to  knock 

when  you  are  told,  you  are  obliged  at  that  door." 

to  say — *  How  clever  I'  Man  lives  to  "  Mr.  Vy vyan's  I    Ah,  is  it  so,  in- 
kam."                                                  ^eed  ?  Verily,  you  are  a  true  Dare-all." 

^^  8inoe  you  have  arrived  at  that  ^^  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  go  after- 
conviction,"  replied  Colonel  Morley,  wards  to  an  exhibition  with  Lady 
abused  by  his  ^end^s  gravity,  ^^I  Adela,  and  I  dine  with  the  Oarr 
iiope  that  you  will  rest  satisfied  with  Yiponts.  My  choice  is  not  yet  made^ 
the  experience  of  Vance  and  myself;  and  my  hand  still  free." 
and  that  if  you  have  a  mind  to  pro-  "  His  hand  still  free  1 "  ranttered 
pose  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  whose  the  Colonel,  pursuing  his  walk  alone, 
merits  we  have  already  discassed,  you  "  Yes — but,  three  days  bence — What 
will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  try  what   will  he  do  with  it  ? " 


CHAPTES  ZVI. 

Guy  Darrell'B  Decision. 

Gny  Darrell  returned  homo  from  began  to  pace  the  room  with  his 
Carr  Vipont's  dinner  at  a  late  hour,  habitual  restlessness  when  in  solitary 
On  his  table  was  a  note  froiii  Lady  thought— often  stopping — often  sigh- 
Adela's  father,  cordially  inviting  ing  heavily.  At  length  his  face- 
Darrell  to  pass  the  next  week  at  his  cleared— his  lips  became  firmly  set. 
country  house.  London  was  now  He  summoned  his  favonrite  servant, 
emptying  fast.  On  the  table-tray  was  "  Mills,"  said  he,  "I  shall  leave  town 
a  parcel,  containing  a  book  which  on  horseback  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises. 
Darrell  had  lent  to  Miss  Vyvyan  Put  what  I  mar  require  for  a  day  or 
some  weeks  ago,  and  a  note  from  her-  two  into  the  saddle  bags.  Possibly, 
self.  In  calling  at  her  father's  house  however,  I  may  be  back  by  din- 
that  morning,  he  had  learned  that  Mr.  ner-time.  Call  me  at  five  o'clock, 
Yyvyan  had  Buddenly  resolved  to  and  then  go  round  to  the  stables. 
take  her  into  Switzerland,  with  the  I  shall  require  no  groom  to  attend 
view  of  passing  the  next  winter  in  me." 

Italy.  The  room  was  filled  witli  The  next  morning,  while  the  streets 
loungers  of  both  sexes.  Darrell  had  were  deserted,  no  houses  as  yet  astir, 
stayed  but  a  short  time.  Tlie  leave-  but  the  sun  bright,  the  air  fresh,  Guy 
taking  had  been  somewhat  formal —  Darrell  rode  from  his  door.  He  did 
Flora  unusually  silent.  He  opened  not  return  the  same  day,  nor  the  next, 
her  note,  and  read  the  first  lines  list-  nor  at  all.  But.  late  in  the  evening 
lessly;  those  that  followed,  with  a  of  the  second  day,  his  horse,  reek- 
changing  cheek  and  an  earnest  eye.  ing-hot  and  evidently  hard-ridden, 
He  laid  down  the  note  very  gently,  stopped  at  the  porch  of  Fowley 
again  took  it  up,  and  reperused.  Then  Manor-House;  and  Darrell  flung 
he  held  it  to  the  candle,  and  it  drop-  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  into 
ped  from  hia  hand  in  tinder.  "  The  Fairthorn's  arms.  "  Back  again — 
innocent  child,"  murmured  he,  with  back  again — and  to  leave  no  more !" 
a  soft  parental  tenderness;  "she  said  ho,  looking?  round;  ">S5p«»  et 
knows  not  what  she  writes."     He  Foriuna  xaleU  V* 
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TllS   FliUiT   BENGAL   EUROPEAN   FUSILIERS   AT   LUCKNOW. 
{CofUifiutdfnnn,  our  Juru  iir«fn6«r.) 

"  Soldiers,  wake !  the  day  le  peeping ; 
HonoQT  na'er  wm  won  In  sleeping." — ^Soott. 

The  roate  came  on  the  afternoon  wast6;"    literally,    ^*  to  blow  tbem 

of  the  26th  January,  1858,  to  march  away." 

next  morning.    We  started  about  8  We  encamped   close  to  the  two 

▲.M.,  but  the  day    was  so    cloudy  barracks  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 

aad  foggy  that  it  was  almoat  impos-  had    made    his  stand,  and  nothing 

able  to  see  to  strike  our  tents,  and  could  be  more  wretched  than  tlie 

ibr  obscurity,  quite  resembled  one  in  aspect  these  presented.    Yon  are  pf 

favoured  England.    Moving  on  the  course  aware  in  England  what  the 

high-road,  we  passed  over  the  scene  place  is  like,  both  by  verbal  descrip- 

of  the  action  fought  on  the  5Ch  Janua-  tion  and  photography  ;    yet  every- 

ry  by  the  troops  under  the  command  thing    must  fall  short  of  the  trutli. 

of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in*  Standing  amidst  the  ruins,   we  no 

Chief,  and  saw  many  mementoes  of  longer  wondered  that  our  brave  men 

the  cavalry  pursuit  still  remaining  on  had  been  at  last  obliged  to  come  to 

the  roadside.  terms ;    the  real  wonder  was,  how 

We  halted  at  Eiiodagnnge,  and,  men    could    possibly  have  made  a 

following    the    high-road,     reached  stand  in  such  a  place.    The  question 

Cawnpore  by  the  regular  marches  on  must  have  occurred  to  every  mind, 

the  dd  February.      From   the  last  *^  where  are  the  defences?"  and  aa 

march  to  this  station  I  rode  to  see  nothing  had  been  altered  when  we 

Bhithoor,  the  abode  of   the  wreteh  were  there,  the  reply  was,  "tliere 

Nana  Sabib.     The  place  was  occu-  were  really  none  I"      The  shallow 

pied  by  some  of  our  troops  and  a  ditch,    perhaps  two  feet   deep,  had 

company  of  Sappers.    The  residence  not  been  completed  round  the  two 

of  the  Nana  is  "  n^^," — ^a  heap  of  barracks  which,   completely  riddled 

ruins  marks  the  place  where  it  once  by  round-shot,    alone  afforded  any 

stood.  protection  ;  and  nothing  could  more 

The  town  looked  miserable  enough,  distinctly  prove  the  want  of  real 
and  but  for  the  filth  of  the  place  I  courage  on  the  pai't  of  the  mutineers 
should  have  thought  it  deserted  ;  than  Uieir  having  been  efTectuully  re- 
all  the  country  round,  however,  was  sisted  for  even  one  day. 
cultivated  with  the  usual  care,  and  While  here,  we  were  joined  bv 
covered  by  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  Captain  Sallusbury,  Lieuts.  Maxwell, 
But  nearer  Cawnpore  this  state  of  Magniac,  and  Hall,  who  had  returned 
things  altered  considerably  ;  and  for  from  England ;  the  latter  had,  how- 
some  miles  from  the  city  the  fields  ever,  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of 
were  either  left  witliout  culture,  or  Lucknow,  and  returned  with  the 
the  crop  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  Commander-in-Chiefs    army     from 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  can-  that  place.  The  former  of  those  offi- 
tonment  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  cers  brought  up  a  large  draft  of  re- 
number of  natives,  evidently  recruits,  oruits  for  tlie  regiment; — ^an  increase 
undergoing  instruction  quite  in  the  much  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
old  style,  under  their  havildars  and  our  ranks. 

native    officers.      The    sight    itself  The  regiment  left    Cawnpore  on 

aeemed  so  strange  to  us  in  such  a  the  morning  of  the  6th,  crossing  the 

place,  that  one  of  our  officers  rode  Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats  into 

up  and  atfked  one  of  the  drill  instrnc-  Oude,  moving  towards  Oonao.    On 

tors   for  what   purpose    these  men  this  march,  though  the  land  seemed 

were    being     diilled.      The    reply,  as   fully  cultivated    as    usual,  there 

coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  of  one  was  no  longer  that  degree  of  atten- 

of  those  regimente  who  had  fought  tion  to  agriculture  bo  remarkable  on 

for    us  to   the  death  at  Lucknow,  the   right  bank  of   the    river,   and 

was     most    ominous — *^  Ooran6  ke  which  has  been  long  under  British 
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rnle.    The  Tillages,  too,  more  resem-  wiry  grasfl,  forming  the  LmdBcape  ; 

Ued  peopled  forts  than  an  assemblage  while  the  mirage,  t^s  day  frequency 

of  houBee  occupied  by  cultiTators,  and  seen,  only  tended  to  delude  the  ima- 

are  quite  strong  enough  to  resist  the  gination  with  false  ideas  of  extended 

attacks  of  troops  unprovided  with  ar-  lakes    and    fruitful  groves ;   where 

tillery.  crops  existed,  they  were,   with   the 

We  reached   Oonao   about  1  p.m.  exception  of  a  few  favoured  locali- 

on  the  6th,  and  r^nained  there  until  ties,  markedly  inferior  to  those  on 

the  11th.    At  this  place  the  Rifles  the  Gawnpore   side  of  the  Ganges, 

had  formed  quite  a  strong  intrenched  Having  marched  some  miles  through 

camp,  simple  in  detail,  yet  most  effi-  this  uninteresting  country,  we  readi- 

eient     There  was  a  ditch  some  four  ed  a  deserted  village ;  on  passing  a 

feet  deep,    the  earth    from   which  little  beyond  which  we  came  in  sight 

formed    Uie    curtain  of  the    work,  of  the  oamp  of  the  army  under  Sir 

while    fimall  bastions,    armed  with  James  Outram.    There,  within  those 

light  field-guns  at  the  corners,  well  tents,  were  the  gallant  few  who  had 

k^pholed,  enabled  the  defenders  to  held  the  thousands  of  Oude  and  rebel 

pour    in    a   flanking   fire   on    any  Sepoys  in  check  so  long ;  yet,  who 

assailants.       Altogether    the    work  could  fancy  it  was  an  army  in  front  of 

was   most   creditable,    and  showed  a  large  city  occupied  by  a  numerons 

how   strongly,    and  with  how  little  enemy  ?    Now  and  then  a  shot  was 

trouble,  a   small    camp    might   be  fired  from  heavy  guns,  but  these  were 

fortified.    On  the  llUi  we  marched  such  exceptional  events  that  nothing 

to    Nuwabgnnge,  halting  until  the  could  have  seemed  more  quiet  than 

21st.     It   must   not,    however,  be  when  we  marched  in. 

thought    that    these   were  days  of  The  camp  was  formed  to  the  right 

rest.    The  men  were  constantly  em-  of    ihe    high-road,  and    our    tents 

ployed  in   escorting   trains  of  carts  pitched  next  to  Uie  Engineers,  about 

or  camels,  the  materials  intended  for  a  mile   distant,  and  in  rear  of  the 

the  siege  of  Luoknow  passing  con-  main  body.    The  fort  of  Jellallabad 

tiunally  on  the  road  for  that  place.  was  to  our  left ;  and  as  that  post,  in 

On  the    2 1  St  of  February  orders  which  all  supplies  for  the  siege  were 

were  issued  for  us  to  be  prepared  to  being  collectea,  had  been  attacked  a 

march""  to  Bunnee  when  relieved  by  day  or  two  before  our  arrival,  it  was 

the  Rifles ;  but  early  on  the  22d,  we  probably  with  the  intention  that  we 

were  directed  to  mi^e  no  stay  at  that  might  protect  that  post,  should  it  be 

place,  but  nmrch  on  to  Alumbagh.  necessary,  that  we  were  encamped  in 

The  regiment  moved  out  of  camp  at  our  present  atuation. 

9  A.M.,  and  reached    Bunnee  at  12  On  the  24th  the  enemy  oame  out 

o'clock ;  here  the  band  of  the  79ch  in    considerable    force  ;  but    being 

Highlanders   oame  out  to  meet  us,  obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right, 

playing  in  advance   as  we  marched  so  as  to  avoid  the  batteries  along  our 

past  their  camp.     We  also  received  front,  they  exposed  themselves  to  a 

most   cordial    invitations    from  the  cavalry   charge,  and  although  they 

officers    to    partake  of  their  hospi-  could  not  be  pursued  to  any  distance, 

tality  ;  however,  though  much  gra-  vet  two  guns  were  captured  by  our 

tified,  we  were  unable  to  accept  of  horse.     On  the  Ist,  the  Chief  rode 

their  kindness.    We  had  heard  pre-  into  camp,  and  we  heard  that  the 

viously  to  this  that  we  formed  part  of  whole  of  the  artillery  and  siege-train 

the  Fifth  Brigade,  com])Osed  of  H.M.*b  was  in  park  a  few  miles  to  our  rear ; 

2dd  and  79th  regiments,  commanded  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d, 

by  Brigadier  Douglas,  and  glad  were  H.  M.*s  42d,  88th,  68d,  93d,  a  Sikh 

we  to  find  ourselves   ia  such  good  regiment  with  cavalry,   and  a  large 

company.  train  of  artillery,  moving  across  our 

The  country  appeared  to  be  still  front,  told  us  the  final  move  was  be- 
less  cultivated  as  we  advanced  into  ing  made.  In  about  two  hours  the 
Oude  ;  but  on  leaving  Bunnee  the  reports  of  cannon  made  us  aware  that 
term  barren  could  hardly  be  mis-  they  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
applied,  exteneive  plains  of  sandy  enemy ;  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and 
soU,  sparsely  covered  with  thorns  or  the  glad  news  was  brought  in,  that 
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tbo  enemy  had  been  driven  back,  and  Onnlifie's   sarprise,   began   spinning 

the  Diikhooaha  oocapled.    We  w^re  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  and  then, 

warned  to  maroh  at  2  a.m.,  the  next  instead  of  bonndin^  off  at  an  angle, 

morning;  we  moved  fW>moamp  there-  as    he   momentarily  expected    (and 

fore  at  half-past  one,  and  proceeded  it  was  most  unpleasantly  close),  It 

Tsry  slowly,  as  we  proteoted  a  large  again  moved  in  a  straight  line,  and, 

and  important  train  of   gnns,    am-  striking  the  tree  it  had  nrst  hit,  there 

monition,  and  stores.     The  march,  remained.    In  this  grove  we  oonld 

which  oocapied  ten  honrs,  was  exoes-  distinctly  hear  the  bngle-caUs  of  the 

aively  tedious,  and  our  tents  came  np  enemy,  and  they  seemed  to  have  an 

very  late  to  the  gronnd,  which  was  extra^  nnraber  of  drummers;  on  the  * 

nerimps  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  Diik-  left,    indeed,   oar  sentries    at  night 

hoosha,  apostoeonpied  by  onr  troops,  were  relieved  by  the  time  kept  in  the 

and  an  occasional  shot  told  ns  that  enemy's  lines.    The  doty  was  very 

it  waa  not  distant  from  the  enemy's  heavy  for  our  weak  corps,  from  the 

lines.     A    brisk  fire  drew  ns  away  great  extent  of  wall  to  be  guarded ; 

from  breakfast  to  see  what  was  going  only  one  hundred  men  were  off  duty, 

on«  hot  we  were  unable  to  distin-  and  these  remained  fully  accouti^, 

gnish  who  were  engaged  in  this  little  so  that  after  forty  honrs  we  were  not 

a&ir.    At  8  p.m.,  we  were  direct-  sorry  ti>  return  to  camp  on  the  mora- 

ed  to   move  to   the  front,  leaving  ingoftheSth. 

onr  touts  standing:  marching  to  the  

left  of  the  Dilkhooeha,   we  entered  ^^ABdweno,  and  tbeynn; 

a    l«ge    iii«igo.grOTe-M.honiined  i^^'r:;^JS^b':; SS'' 

Bagh — surronnded  by  a  wall,  which  Aw«,  man.^— Arfgg  ofSkmijfim^it. 

extended  to  within  700  yards  of  the 

enemy's  batteries.  In  the  centre  of  "  The  Dilkhoosha "  (Heart's  De- 
the  grove,  or  I  might  rather  call  it  a  light)  is  a  large  building  in  the  style 
parl^  were  two  tanks,  nearly  dry,  of  a  French  chateau,  standing  in  an 
the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank  extensive  enclosure,  formerly  a  deer- 
being  about  16  feet,  in  one  of  which  park;  and  about  twelve  hundred  yards 
the  men  off  doty  were  desired  to  to  the  north  stands  the  *^  Martinidre," 
make  themselves  iomfortabU;  at  any  built  somewhat  in  the  same  style — 
rate,  we  were  here  well  sheltered  from  both  erected  by  Greneral  Martin,  a 
the  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  fortn-  Swiss,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
oately  they  seemed  to  have  no  shell  King  of  Code.  The  general  made 
to  spare,  as  three  only  fell  in  tiie  en-  a  large  fortune  in  all  kinds  of  curiooa 
dosnre  during  the  time  we  were  there,  way»— polishing  diamonds  forming 
and  of  theee  one  did  not  explode.  I  part  of  his  military  duties.  It  is  said 
found  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  that  the  Martinidre  was  built  by  him 
very  badly  cast,  and  about  the  size  in  the  hopes  of  the  king  becoming  a 
of  a  9<pound  shot  Kound-^otwas  purchaser:  the  king,  honrever,  seeing 
fired  pretty  oonstaotlv  at  us,  and  that  the  general  was  very  infirm, 
rendered  a  promenade  under  the  considered  that  he  might  pet  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  trees  rather  ex-  building  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  old 
citing,  the  sound  of  18  or  9  pound  soldier  was  not  thus  to  be  ont- 
shot  crashing  through  the  branches  manosuvred,  for  he  directed  his 
being  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  listen-  body  to  be  buried  within  the  build- 
ing to  a  regimental  band.  However,  ing;  and  as  natives  dislike  living 
by  attending  to  the  direction  the  balls  among  tombs,  the  expectations  of  the 
took^  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  king  were  not  realised.  The  rest  of 
danger  to  move  about  under  such  his  property  he  applied  to  a  noble 
deep  cover.  The  course  taken  by  purpose — ^being  bequeathed  to  a 
round-shot,  after  striking  live  timber,  charity  for  the  support  of  orphans. 
is  sometimea  very  peculiar.  Oaptain  The  enemy  held  possession  of  the 
Oonliffe,  who  commanded  ua,  while,  Martinidre,  which  was,  however,  so 
Tinting  the  piekets,  saw  an  18*pound  immediately  und^  the  guns  in  the 
shot  strike  fdU  against  a  mango- tree;  defences  they  had  erected  on  the  city 
the  projectile  rebounded  about  thirty  side  of  the  canal,  tiiat  it  would  have 
yarda,  and  then,  much  to  Oaptain  been  of  little^  oae  in  taking  this  ad* 
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Tanoed  p08iti<»,  till  prepared  to  aot  work,  the  old  let  in  their  blue  eaps 
against  their  second  line  of  defence,  and  tnnios  and  clean  white  beltii 
Only  a  desultory  fire,  therefore^  waa  the  7dth,  with  waving  plnmea  and 
kept  np  on  the  building — probably  tartans,  the  well-tri^  Sikhs,  the 
more  to  mask  our  real  intentions  than  gorgeous  Bays,  and  the  Lanceia,  the 
for  any  other  purpose.  glorious  9th :  who  so  glad  to  see  the 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  we  were  old  dirty'«hirts  I  Many  were  the 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  greetings  as  they  passed  in  the  mom* 
at  2  A-H.  of  the  day  following,  and  as  ing^  uncertain  light ;  '^  Oood  mom- 
all  baggage  was  to  remain  behind,  ing,  Fusiliere;''  and  ^^whatl  is  that 
we  oonolnded  that  we  should  be  ae-  the  old  Ist  once  more  ?'*  *^  And 
tively  employed  on  the  morrow.  We  where  is  and  f"  were  the 
marched  as  directed,  moving  towards  frequent  questions  as  they  rode  aiono, 
the  Dilkhooaha,  but  keeping  to  the  responded  to  with  hearty  good-fett^ 
right  of  that  building;  just  before  ing  by  our  men.  Truly  the  force 
daylight,  as  we  marched  very  slowly  which  crossed  the  Goomtee  was  a 
and  were  frequently  halted,  we  reach-  choice  one,  and  of  which  any  soldier 
ed  the  river  Goomtee,  which  was  might  be  proud  to  form  a  part 
passed  by  one  of  the  excellent  bridges  The  ground  was  undulating,  so 
construoted  by  the  engineers  the  day  that  the  movements  could  be  seen  as 
before ;  ^we  then  turned  to  the  ri^t,  each  regiment  marched  along,  and 
thus  moving  away  firom  Lncknow,  in  the  cool  morning  it  was  most  ez- 
and  having  marched  a  short  mile,  hilarating.  As  the  day  advanced, 
were  halted  until  daylight.  Just  as  however,  the  sun  became  extremdy 
the  grey  of  the  morning  made  things  warm,  and  the  want  of  a  good  supply 
indistinctly  visible,  1  was  struck  by  the  of  water  made  this  the  more  felt ;  the 
appearance  of  a  most  powerful  horse,  men,  too,  marched  with  fixed  bayo* 
and  so  taken  up  with  the  animal  was  nets,  and  carried  arms  the  whole  of 
I  that  I  forgot  for  a  minute  to  look  the  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
at  the  rider.  One  glance,  however,  were,  therefore,  a  good  deal  tired 
told  me  that  the  Bayard  of  the  East  when  the  report  of  heavy  guns  and 
was  there.  Yes,  there  sat  the  gallant  the  firing  of  musketry  about  12 
Outram,  quietly  inhaling  the  fragrant  o'clock  told  us  some  part  of  our  foroe 
weed,  and  looking  as  unconcerned  as  was  engaged.  Just  then  we  were 
though  he  was  out  for  a  morning  making  our  way  through  some  rhuba 
ride,  and  proud  were  we  to  form  part  khets  (fields  of  a  grain  growing  on  a 
of  the  force  under  such  a  leader.  The  long  stalk)  and  young  mango-trees, 
men  were  now  ordered  to  breakfast,  and  these  being  above  our  heads  we 
each  having  a  day*s  rations  with  him ;  were  unable  to  see  what  was  going 
as  it  chanced,  we  were  standing  in  on.  Getting  free  from  this  sort  of 
a  pea-field,  so  of  course  the  oppor-  cover,  we  entered  an  open  space 
tnnity  for  a  laugh  was  too  good  with  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  running 
to  be  lost  by  a  wit  of  the  2dd: —  down  its  centre;  here  we  saw  our 
'^Ahl^'  said  he,  ^Mf  the  General  cavalry  in  front  with  tlie  artillery, 
would  only  send  the  ducks,  we  have  and  on  these  the  enemy  were  firing ; 
got  the  pease  convenient!^'  After  but  their  position  being  under  trees 
the  men  were  refreshed  we  advanced,  they  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
bnt  more  to  the  north,  so  that  we  made  out ;  for  if  Delhi  is  green  with 
were  in  fact  moving  round  Luoknow ;  many  gardens,  Luokuow  is  still  more 
and  we  were  able  to  see  that  we  verdant;  and  until  you  get  abso- 
formed  part  of  a  corps>d'arm^,  com-  lately  within  the  city,  or  quite  dose 
posed  of  tiio  Rifie  Brigade,  2dd,  79th  to  it,  you  see  biit  parts  of  the  build- 
Highlanders,  2d  Sikhs  under  Green,  ings  peeping  out  from  the  surround* 
9tii  Lancers,  Queen's  Bays,  Probyn's  ing  greenery.  Lieut.  Money's  defi- 
Horse,  and,  I  think,  some  other  irre-  nition,  when  asked  what  Lncknow 
gular  cavalry,  with  a  formidable  was  like,  is  probably  as  good  a  de- 
train of  light  artillery.  It  was  a  scription  of  the  place  as  can  be  given 
magnificent  sight,  the  Rifles  in  green,  in  a  fow  words:  *^It  is  the  greenest 
the  gallant  28d  Fusiliers  in  their  ad-  dty  in  the  worid ;"  ^*  and  very  be- 
mirable  dress,  looking  so  ready  for  coming,  too,  considering  that  it  is  a 
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Mofannniedan  oity,  and  green  their  ny,  seemed  to  have  more  pride  in 
bolr  ooloor,^*  pot  in  Oonliffo.  As  I  this  odd  digit  than  many  in  their 
Biia  before,  we  mme  npon  the  open  "whole  ^re^  and  on  this  day  nothing 
plain,  and  moved  do «m  to  the  bed  of  wonld  please  him  bnt  he  mnstf  go 
the  stream,  where  we  halted;  and  ont;  and  as  he  oonld  not  oarry  a 
we  oonld  not  have  been  very  far  mnskot,  he  took  a  sword:  and  this 
from  the  enemy,  sinoe  while  here  is  the  Btdf  the  old  1st  was  made  of 
tiiree  ronnd   shot  passed  over  the    in  1868. 

ooKomn,  fortunately  without  injury  to  Daring  the  7tfa  and  8th  the  enemy 
any  one  in  the  rear.  One  or  two  eontinned  to  annoy  our  pickets  by  a 
gnns  of  onr  light  artillery  now  fire  from  gnns  to  which  we  were 
opened  on  the  enemy  fix>m  oar  left,  nnable  to  reply  effeotnally  with  onr 
•semingly  with  tiie  intention  of  as-  field-artillery ;  bat  it  was  quite 
pertaining  the  weight  and  nnmber  astonishing  to  see  how  beautifully 
of  their  cannon,  as  Tery  shortly  after  the  Bifiea,  taking  advantage  of  every 
we  moved  off  to  the  right,  and  about  particle  of  cover,  kept  them  in  check, 
li  pjf.  took  up  a  position  in  an  en-  and,  by  preventing  their  observing 
dosure  shaded  by  large  mango-trees,  oar  arrangements,  rendered  their 
Here  we  rested,  strong  pidcets  being  fire  almost  useless.  On  the  8th 
sent  ont  in  advance;  for  we  were  nothing  was  done,  but  all  were 
only  about  one  and  a  half  mile  aware  that  the  final  contest  would 
from  tihe  enemy^s  works.  Our  tents  not  long  be  deferred,  and  few  were 
and  baggage  came  up  so  late  at  without  that  restless  sort  of  exdte- 
nigfat  that  we  were  all  sound  ment  usually  felt,  though  perhaps 
asleep  before  they  arrived,  and  pre-  not  acknowledged,  before  engaging 
ftrred  sleeping  on  the  ground  to  in  mortal  striie.  By  the  evening 
pitching  the  tents  in  the  dark.  On  it  was  known  throughout  camp 
the  morning  of  the  7th  we  moved  that  operations  would  c<Hnmence  on 
ont  of  onr  resting-plaee,  the  camp  the  right,  and  that  Outram^s  divi- 
marked  out,  and  tents  pitched ;  men  sion  would  advance  to  the  attack 
and  officers  were  then  sitting  down  after  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  were 
to  breakfast  when  the  report  of  silenced  by  our  heavy  guns,  which 
several  cannon — seven  shot  from  had  now  come  up.  The  particular 
which  fell  into  our  men^s  tents,  duty  assigned  to  the  Ist  European 
woonding  two  of  the  Fusiliers  and  Bengal  Fusiliers  was  to  protect  the 
.one  camp-follower — told  us  the  heavy  pieces,  which  were  to  be 
enemy  were  close,  and  must  have  moved  into  battery  at  2  a.m. 
advanced  very  rapidly.  The  regi-  Shortly,  then,  before. that  hour  on 
ment  fell  in  at  once,  and  was  orderod  the  0th  of  March  we  were  drawn 
with  o&er  corps  to  the  front;  the  up  before  our  tents,  and  as  thd 
enemy  retired  as  quickly  as  they  elephants  slowly  drew  their  load 
came  out,  ponnded  by  our  artillery,  along  the  sandy  road,  we  left  onr 
The  1st  never  fired  a  shot.  The  vil-  pu^e-gronnd  and  advanced  with 
lages  in  front  were  dien  strongly  them.  Thus  we  marched  about  a 
oocnpied,  the  main  body  returning  mile,  when  we  reached  the  advanced 
into  camp.  picket ;  here  the  main  body  halted, 

Here  I  roost  mention  the  conduct  two  companies  only  going  on  with 
of  Lance-corporal  Maclean,  No.  4  the  guns  to  the  battery.  It  was  a 
Company,  as  illnstrative  of  the  spirit  moonlight  morning,  so  we  could 
pervading  the  1st  Fusiliers.  This  make  out  the  line  of  trees  in  which 
man  had  lost  four  of  his  fingers  the  enemy  were  sheltered,  and  the 
by  a  musket-ball  at  Puttialee,  our  noise  in  their  camp  could  be  dis- 
Dootor,  who  used  to  make  a  great  tinctl^  heard;  we  were  therefore 
tas  about  having  kept  the  thumb,  surprised  that  the  trumpeting  of  one 
talking  no  end  about  conservative  of  the  elephants,  and  the  clanking  of 
suigeiy,  or  some  such  stuff,  as  if  the  chains  attached  to  theaitillery- 
Maelean  would  not  have  been  much  waggons,  did  not  draw  down  on  us 
better  with  a  whole  wooden  hand  the  kind  attentions  of  their  gunners, 
than  with  one  flesh  thumb ;  how-  for  that  we  were  well  within  range 
•ver,  the  man  himself,   strange  to    was  proved  by  the  state  of  the  trees 
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OQ  the  roftd*8ide.  All,  however,  and  gardvns  on  the  dty  ride  of  the 
passed  off  quietly ;  every  arrangement  Goomtee.  In  the  meantime  those  <^ 
was  complete,  and  at  daylight  the  the  re^^ent  who  ^^  been  left  at 
whole  of  the  1st,  except  those  who  the  yeUow  hoose,  foand  that  though 
were  on  picket,  moved  down  imin^  the  second  story  and  upper  rooms 
diately  in  rear  of  the  gnns.  The  woi^  had  been  cleared  of  t^e  enemy, 
then  eominenoed  by  oar  heavy  bat-  yet  on  the  ground»floor  there  were 
tery  opening  on  the  fine  of  the  enemy^s  many  Sepoys,  and  these  men  made  a 
works.  No  reply  was  made,  except  most  desperate  stand.  £eepii^  be- 
from  one  light  gan,  which  was  not  hind  the  doorways  they  were  able, 
fired  more  than  thrice ;  it  was  evident  without  being  exposed,  to  shoot  any 
therefore  that  the  enemy  must  have  one  attempting  to  enter ;  and  to  reach 
withdrawn  their  guns,  or  were  afraid  them,  excepting  by  entering  the  door, 
to  use  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  was  impossible.  Lieutenant  Money 
troops  on  the  right  belonging  to  onr  was  ordered  with  a  company  to  clear 
division  were  sweeping  through  the  out  the  place,  but  in  making  the  at* 
cover  to  their  front,  acting  against  tempt  three  or  four  of  our  men  were 
the  left'  flank  of  the  enemy.  Onr  killed,  and  several  wounded.  Straw 
battery  now  began  to  search  the  en-  was  then  brought  to  the  doorways, 
tire  front  with  grape,  and  then  the  and,  being  ignited,  such  a  smoke 
order  was  given  to  the  1st  Fusiliers,  produced  as  must  have  suffocated 
with  two  companies  of  H.M.'s  79th,  any  but  a  native.  The  party  upon 
to  advance.  Numbers  1,  d,  and  8  the  top  of  the  house,  not  aware  of 
companies  were  sent  out  to  skirmish  these  proceedings  of  their  friends 
under  Captain  GunlifFe,  Captain  below,  were  somewhat  taken  aback 
Hume  having  joined  and  assumed  when  they  saw  flames  and  smoke 
command  on  the  7th.  The  remain-  bursting  from  Uie  second  story,  par- 
der  of  tiie  regiment  moved  in  sup-  ticnlariy  as  knowing  the  way  in 
port,  with  the  light  artillery  on  our  which  powder  is  usually  left  about 
left.  We  crossed  the  Kokrail,  a  on  these  occasions;  they  instantly 
small  stream,  and  marched  up  a  thought  that  there  must  be  loose 
genUe  rise  of  a  short  distance,  when  powder  upon  the  premises ;  they 
the  word  ^^  chai^  "  was  given ;  on  therefore  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
rush  the  Fusiliers  over  a  long  tract  and  were  very  glad  to  find  them- 
of  heavy  sand  with  a  cheer,  and  are  selves  out  of  the  building, 
quickly  in  the  trench  cut  by  the  enemy  After  the  straw  had  ceased  bum- 
for  their  musketry.  The  large  house,  ing,  some  of  our  men  again  attempt* 
ooloure<l  yellow,  in  the  centre  of  their  ed  to  enter  the  lower  story ;  but  an- 
posttion,  was  also  quickly  entered  other  casualty  told  them  that  Pandy, 
and  occupied  by  our  men.  Just  then  though  singed,  was  still  active. 
Outram  came  up,  and  directed  our  Holes  were  now  cut  through  the 
colours  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  floor  of  the  second  story,  and  live 
small  summer-room  which  had  been  shell  dropped  from  above ;  these 
constiiicted  on  the  second  story  exploded,  but  seemingly  without  in* 
of  the  building.  This  had  been  juring  the  lodgers;  tor  Captain  St. 
much  shattered  by  our  shot,  never-  George  and  Lieutenant  Maguiao  en- 
theless  young  Battye  mounted,  and  tering  one  of  the  rooms,  the  former 
fixed  the  colours  there.  This  was  was  shot  through  the  body.  Captain 
the  signal  of  our  success  to  Sir  Colin,  Hume,  commanding  the  regiment, 
who  was  awaiting  the  result  of  our  had  also  a  very  narrow  escape ;  and 
operations  at  the  Dilkhoos^lia.  Mean-  Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Sikhs, 
while  the  body  of  the  regiment  push-  was  shot  dead.  Artillery  was  now 
ed  on  resolutely  after  the  enemy,  fol-  brought  to  the  house;  and  the  Pan- 
lowing  them  up  the  river  until  we  dies,  seeing  now  that  their  time  was 
met  the  Rifles,  who  had  advanced  come,  made  a  rush  for  the  river;  all 
from  the  right ;  we  then  lialted,  were  quickly  killed  except  two— -one 
occupying  the  houses  and  breast-  of  these  ran  nearly  300  yards  before 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  he  was  hit;  the  last  reaobed  Um 
and  keeping  up  a  fire  of  musketry  stream  and  plunged  in ;  he  was  a  very 
upon  the  enemy,  who  held  the  walk  strong  moscalar  man,  doabtless  tba 
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polwan  (^tAmpioD  wrwtler)  of  some  while  Bntler  began  to  feel  rather  an- 
native  regiment,  and  he  ewam  brave-  comfortable:  finit,  he  was  wet  and 
ly;  though  the  IMlets  whistled  ronnd  cold ;  and  next,  he  saw  some  natives, 
&m,  he  seemed  tFeecape  injory.  He  who,  though  distant,  might  retnra, 
had  reached  the  shallow  water,  and  and  who,  iji  fact,  fired  at  him  twice ; 
was  ahnodt  out  of  danger,  when  lastly,  although  he  had  taken  bis  fort, 
Hospital-Serjeant  Wilson,  who  had  yet  a  garrison  of  one  is  rather  a 
gone  to  bring  in  some  wounded  men,  small  force  to  hold  even  a  strong 
borrowed  a  musket,  took  a  steady  place ;  moreover,  he  had  no  arms ;  he 
aim,  and  the  Pandy  fell  forward  upon  therefore  began  to  telegraph  again. 
his  face,  never  more  to  rise.  This  time  a  Highland  officer  advanc- 
The  above  occurred  about  2  p.m.,  ed ;  he  at  once  saw  the  importance 
at  which  time  companies  8  and  10  of  securing  the  fort,  and  ordered  his 
were  directed  to  move  to  the  left,  to  company  on  without  delay — the  rest 
protect  the  heavy  guns  sent  to  en-  <^  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  follow- 
filade  the  enemy^s  second  line  of  de-  ing.  Lieutenant  Butler  having  thus 
fence,  and  against  which  the  force  delivered  over  his  fort,  again  entered 
directly  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  river,  and  swam  safely  to  our 
having  captured  the  Marti ni^re^  had  side.  This  act  speaks  for  itself,  had 
now  advanced.  This  party  was  tmder  a  great  object  in  view,  and  was  well 
command  of  Captain  Sallusbury,  and  performed.  It  must  not  be  fancied 
going  down  the  stream,  tliey  soon  that  because  Butler  was  only  fired  at 
came  to  that  part  of  the  enemy^s  bat-  from  a  distance,  he  therefore  ran  no 
teries  which  touched  upon  the  river,  risk ;  whoever  has  seen  fighting  at 
Here  the  Pandies  had  made  a  deep  Liicknow  knows  the  danger  of  enter- 
out,  communicating  with  the  Goomtee  ing  seemingly  deserted  p]ace.<4.  The 
and  the  canal,  for  a  little  below  this  party  under  Captain  Sallusbury  re- 
point  the  Lucknow  canal  runs  into  turned  at  night  to  the  place  where 
the  river.  The  heavy  guns  were  un-  we  bivouacked, 
limbered,   and    Major  Nicholson  of 


the  Royal  Engineers  commenced  his         **  All  was  orar.  daj  wm  endiiifiL 
work,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  ofo^y  ^4"  *°"'^  *°*^ 

that  the  lines  seemed  deserted.     Cap-  Glowed  the  ungrj  son  deeeendlng ; 


uiai^  uie  iiuos  do«huou  utsmrbvii.     \^ap-  wowed  toe  aiwrj  son  deeeendlng; 

tain  Sallusbury  proposed  getting  boats  y  Wio  round  ^^^^  dying  bed 


ud  crossing  a  party  of  the  1st,  bnt  ^h'^JS'howXuhTSSSJi^'biS? 

as  M^or  Nicholson  considered  that  Baaon'9  La^t  Bauie, 
it  might  be  hazardous  to  leave  the 

guns,  tliis  was  not  done.    Lieutenant  Though  doubtless   most  of  those 

Bntler,  let  Fusiliers,  and  fonr  men,  who  peruse  these  pages  have  some 

however,  volunteered  to  go  down  to  idea  of  the   general  appearance  of 

the  river  and  call  to  the  Highlanders,  Lucknow,  its  palaces  and  mosques, 

who  were  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  plans,  maps,  and  daguerreo- 

on  the  other  side.    They  reached  the  types  which  have  been  bemre  the 

bank,  but  being  unable  to  make  the  public  in  England  for  some  months, 

infantry  hear,  Lieutenant  Butler  took  yet,  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  all, 

off  his  coat  and  entered  tbf  stream,  I  must  now  give  a  brief  description 

which  runs  there  strongly,  and  is  per-  of  the  place,  and  the  preparations 

haps  sixty  yards  wide,  swam  across,  made  by  the  enemy  for  our  warm 

and  entered  the  works  from   their  and   uncomfortable   reception  when 

rear ;  then,  mounting   the  parapet,  we  should  attempt  to  enter  the  city, 

quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  our  Let  the   reader   then   imagine  a 

troops.    After  a  short  delay,  a  staff-  plain  with  a  triangle  described  in 

officer  rode  down  to  where  Butler  the  centre,  the  two  sides  being  about 

stood,  and  was  informed  as  to  the  four  miles  in  length,  the  apex  point* 

aitate  of  matters,  and  urged  at  once  ing  to  the  east,  and  the  base  about 

to  send  men  to  occupy  the  deserted  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length  to- 

batteries;  he,  however,  seemed  to  con*  wards   the  west;    let   him  ftirther 

aider  that  this  would  not  be  correct  fancy  the  northern  boundary  to  be 

without  having  received  orders,  so  formed  by  the  river  Goomtee,  wind- 

oantered  off  for  instructions.    Mean-  ing  indeed,  but  still  proceeding  pretty 
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regclarly  from  north-west  to  Bonth-  the  9tb,  as  booh  aa,  or  eren  before,  our 

east;   the  soathem  bonndary  to  be  gnns  were  brought  to  bear  on  them, 

formed  by  a  canal  mnning  uito  the  On  the  10th  we|K)ntioued  to  oc- 

Goomtee,  and  the  base  entirely  oc-  cnpy  the   river-baft;    the   pickets 

oupied  by  a  densely-bnilt  and  erowd-  were  relieved  and  joined  beadquar^ 

ed  city :   Let  him  farther  picture  to  ters.    Our  camp  was  pitched  in  rear 

himself  the  apex  of  tiie  triangle  and  of  the  yellow  bon^e,  but  the  regi- 

riyer-fnoe  as  occupied  by  extensive  ment  remained  out  till  the  morning  of 

buildings   substantially    constructed,  the  11th;  then  moving  higher  up  the 

each  in   an  enclosure  almost  park-  stream,  we  occupied  a  mosque,  with 

like ;  the  buildings  in  themselves,  al-  its  enclosure,  commanding  the  iron 

though  wanting  in    the   f'etail  con-  bridge.    Being  under  good  cover,  the 

aidered  so  necessary  in  Europe,  yet  men  were  well  protected  from  the 

not  deficient  in  a  oertiiin  magnifi-  enemy's  shot;  and  although  not  touch- 

cenoe,   and,   though    adorned    in   a  ing  ^e  stone  bridge,  still,  to  all  in- 

way  which  partakes  of   the  gaudy  tents  and  purposes,  we  commanded 

— gold  being  profusely  used — yet  as  that  passage  into  the  town.    On  one 

by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  eye ;  of  these  days  I  saw  a  letter  taken 

let  the  gardens  and  enclosures  be  well  from  the  still  living  body  of  a  Sepoy, 

filled  wiUi  trees,  with  minars   and  who  had  been  hit  by  a  round-shot, 

temples  peeping  through  the  foliage,  and  it  bad  evidentiy  been  written  to 

and  he  will  then  have  an  indiotinct  his  father,  but,  probably  having  no 

idea  of  Lucknow.  means  of  sending  it,  he  had  kept  it 

Alumbagh    (the    Garden   of    the  by  him.     It  began  by  saying,  that 

World),  an  extremely  scrubby  piece  of  they  were  not  to  be  anxious  on  hia 

ground  enclosed  by  a  wall,  having  a  account;  that  he  was  determined  to 

mosque  in  the  centre,  was  the  first  fight;  that  if  all  went  well  he  would 

position  we  occupied  in  the  last  at-  see  them  again,  but  if  he  was  killed 

tack  on  Lucknow;   it  is  slightly  to  they  need  not  lament  him, — it  was 

the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  southern  his  fate.   No  alluuon  was  made  to  any 

face  of  the  triangle.    The  Dilkhoosha,  hope  of  attaining  any  definite  object, 

the  next  point  occupied,  is  nearly  or  any  wish  on  his  part  seemingly 

t opposite  the  junction  of  the  canal  for  his  Mends  to  join  in  the  rebellion, 

and  river,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  On  the  walls  of  the  mosque  we  oo- 

city  as  Alninbagh.    By  crossing  the  cupied  were  two  placards ;  one  pub- 

Goomtee  we  threatened  the  northern  lished  by  a  professor  of  divinity,  who 

side  of  Lucknow,  and  the  nortliern  proposed  to  give  lectures  to  such  as 

bank  of  the  river  being  higher  than  wished  to  attend,  the  other  was  pub- 

the  southern,  guns  there  placed  com-  liahed  by  royal  authority,  and  had  the 

manded  the  buildings  and  enclosures  Begum's   signature :    this   informed 

on  the  city-side  of  the  stream.    Al-  the  public  that  Oawnpore  had  been 

most  all  the  river-face  is  occupied  by  captured,  and  therefore  their  hearts 

the  residences  of  the  noble  and  rich  might  rest  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 

ofOude;  and  now  that  this  final  dis-  their  livers   be   perfectly  cool;    for 

position  of  his  force  was  made  by  Sir  though  a  few  of  the   bloodhounds 

Colin  in  moving  Outram  aoroes  the  remained  here  and  there,  who  still 

river,  the  plan  of  attack  became  fully  gave  some  trouble,  yet  these  would 

developed,  and  the  really  weak  point  be  very  shortly  exterminated, 

of  the  enemy  attacked ;  the  left  bank  We  remained  in  the  position  which 

of  the  Goomtee  being  almost  unpro-  we  now  held  until  the  15th,  the  men 

tected,  while  the  southern  face  was  never  once  removing  their  aoeontre- 

guarded  by  a  triple  line  of  defence,  ments  the  whole  time.      Althon^ 

each    line    truly   formidable,   being  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  gnna, 

heavily  armed  witii  artillery.  posted  on  the  city-side  of  the  bridge, 

From  the  left  side  of  tiie  river  onr  only  one  ofiScer,  Captain  Sallusbury, 

guns  not  only  conmianded  the  build-  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  spent  ball; 

ings  already  described,  but  we  were  the  buUet,  haviog  first  passed  through 

able  also   to   enfilade  the  batteries  Lieutenant  Ellis's  coat,  struck   the 

along  the  canal ;    hence,  as  I  have  former  on  the  leg,  without,  however, 

meotiDned,  these  were  aeserted  on  penetrating. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  heavj  guns  ing  of  the  15th,  the  ear,  acoostomed 
on  our  side  were  not  idle ;  pretty  to  the  oonstant  reverberation  of  artil- 
oottstantly  night  ind  day  their  yoices  ,  lery,  seemed  abeolntely  to  want  the 
were  heard,  and  the  frequent  and  in*  stimnlns,  and  to  be  watching  for  the 
oretfling  sound  of  the  artillery  from  familiar  sound.  What  the  stillness 
Sir  CXwn^s  direction,  showed  that  meant  we  oonid  only  gness.  Some 
great  progress  was  being  made  nnder  said  Sir  Oohn  had  "  captivated  ^^  the 
the  Ohie^  and  that  Lnoknow  must  Begnm,  others  tibat  the  Sepoys  were 
soon  be  onrs.  Still  mnch  remained  upon  ^eir  raarrow-bones,  with  hal- 
to  be  done,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  ten  round  their  necks,  like  the  de- 
the  enemy — the  fighting  seemed  on  sponding  burghers  who  in  times 
the  south-east  side  to  be  a  oonstant  past  came  out  of  Oalais  to  pacify  the 
sQooession  of  combats.  In  one  of  fSnglish  Edward.  At  last,  the  guns 
these.  Captain  Hodson,  1st  Fusiliers,  and  cavalry  moving  on  the  road  past 
better  known  as  the  leader  of  ^^  Hod*  our  post,  we  learned  that  the  greater 
son's  Horse."  who  for  his  gallantry  part  of  the  rebel  force  had  retreated 
at  Delhi  had  just  received  his  brevet  from  the  city  about  8  a.  x. ;  that  the 
nugority,  was  killed.  He  had  ridden  cavalry  now  passing  were  to  over- 
to  the  fK>nt,  and  having  entered  a  take  them  if  possible,  and*we  also  to 
boose  to  see  what  was  going  on,  went  form  part,  of  the  pursuing  column,  to 
to  the  window,  where  he  instantly  be  pushed  on  as  far  as  Seetapore, 
Koeived  a  ball  in  his  side.  Then  fell  about  fifty  miles  distant.  Neither 
one  of  the  bravest  in  the  Indian  officers  nor  men  had  been  unaccootred 
army ;  an  officer  whose  name  has  for  five  days  and  nights;  the  pros- 
been  brought  too  often  before  the  peot,  thereK>re,  of  a  fifty-mile  march 
pnbHc  by  those  in  high  command  to  was  most  refreshing ;  and  on  being 
need  my  humble  word  in  praise,  relieved  at  about  8  p.m.,  we  marched 
There  was  not  a  man  before  Delhi  to  camp  to  make  arrangements  to 
who  did  not  know  Hodson — always  start  at  2  a.m.  Just  as  we  arrived, 
active — always  cheery:  it  did  one's  however,  all  onleiB  were  cancelled, 
heart  good  to  look  at  his  face,  when  We  turned  into  bed,  therefore,  being 
an  f<^t  how  critical  was  onr  position,  sure  of  a  good  night's  sleep ;  but  at 
Ask  any  soldier,  **  Who  was  the  twelve  that  night  we  were  warned  to 
bravest  man  before  Delhi  ?^' — ^who  be  ready  for  duty  at  6  a.m.,  as  there 
most  in  the  saddle — ^who  foremost  ?  was  still  a  little  work  to  be  done  in 
and  nine  out  of  ten  in  the  infantry  the  city.  The  quiet  of  the  day  pre* 
will  tell  yon,  ^  Hodson ;''  in  the  artil-  vions  no  longer  existed ;  and  though 
lery,  as  'many  will  name  *^  Tombs.^'  the  regular  pounding  of  the  first  five 
I  once  heard  one  of  the  Fusiliers  say,  days  aher  our  arrival  no  longer  went 
^'  Whenever  I  sees  Captain  Hodson  on,  yet  the  reports  of  guns,  mingled 
go  ont,  I  always  prays  for  him,  for  with  musketry,  were  sufficiently  fre- 
he  is  sure  to  be  in  danger."  Tet  it  quent  to  let  us  know  that  Lucknow 
was  not  only  in  the  field  that  Hod-  was  still  in  some  measure  occupied 
son  was  to  be  valued :  his  head  was  by  the  enemy.  We  moved  up  the 
as  active  as  his  hand  was  strong ;  and  river  about  7  a.m.,  and  found  that  a 
I  feel  sure,  when  we  who  knew  him  floating  bridge  had  been  constructed 
heard  of  his  death,  not  one  but  felt  by  our  Engineers  about  three  hundred 
that  there  was  indeed  a  vacancy  in  yards  above  the  yellow  house :  over 
our  ranks.  this  passed  the  5th  Brigade  (1st  Fn- 

On  the  14th  the  increased  thunder  siliers,  28d  Fusiliers,  and  79th  High- 

of  onr  heavy  gnns  told  us  the  Ohief  landers),  now  for  the  first  time  furly 

was  near  the  Imaumbara,  and  nn-  in  Lucknow.    Moving  on,  we  shortly 

merous   ex^osions  testified   to  the  passed  the  Secundrabagh,  where  Sir 

searching  nature  of  our  fire.    In  the  Colin,  on  his  wav  to  the  relief  of  the 

afternoon  we  heard  that  not  only  the  Residency,  killed  no  leas  than  1800 

Imaumbara,  but  also   the   Khyzar-  of  the  enemy.    We  thought  it  singn- 

bagfa,  had   fhllen.      Throughout  all  lar  that  this  place  should  have  been 

that  night  the  fire  from  our  mortars  left  as  we  found  it,  entirely  nnde- 

seemed,  if  poesible,  to  increase,  and  fended  by  works  or  men;  but  pr^ 

then— all  was  quiet    On  the  mora-  bably  the  shock  given  to  Paody's 

TOL.  L1IHV«  6 
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nerves  on  this  spot  bad  been  too  noble  fortitade.  The  23d  followed 
strongly  impressed  to  permit  of  his  the  mnning  enemy ;  the  1st  Fusiliers 
again  returning  there.  From  the  and  Highlanders  remaining  at  the 
Secnndrabagh  one  road  rnns  down  Residency:  subsequently  the  Fusi- 
to  the  Begum's  palace,  and  another  liers  were  ordered  down  the  road 
to  the  city.  Taidng  the  latter,  we  taken  by  the  23d,  and  overtook  them, 
soon  reached  the  (once)  d2d  Mess-  and  were  then  close  to  the  river,  be- 
House,  opposite  which  we  were  halted  tween  the  iron  and  stone  bridges, 
for  nearly  an  hour,  to  allow  our  bri-  taking  the  batteries  which  protected 
gade  to  pass';  that  part  of  the  road,  tbem  in  rear,  with  little  or  no  loss  to 
which  had  been  cut  throngh  by  the  ourselves.  It  was  near  this  place 
enemy,  being  next  to  impassable.  Mfgur  Brazier  was  wounded,  while 
We  had  therdbre  time  to  look  round,  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  Sikhs, 
and  certainly  the  magnitude  of  the  We  were  now  placed  under  a  Ma- 
enemy's  works,  which,  not  oontont  jor  of  Engineers,  and  ordered  to 
with  burying  the  Mess-House  (a  advance,  keeping  as  much  under 
large  puckha  buildiug)  swept  down  to  cover  as  possible,  for  the  enemy  here 
the  river  on  its  left,  surprised  us  not  held  the  houses,  which  were  loop- 
a  little.  The  finish,  too,  of  these  holed.  In  tliis  way  w^e  reached  the 
earthworks  showed  a  superabundant  Muchee-Bawun,  from  which  place 
command  of  labour,  and  certainly  several  companies  were  detached  to 
'Pandy  paid  his  own  pluck  but  an  clear  the  neighbourhood.  Sallosbury's 
indifferent  compliment  when  he  so  company  (30  file)  pushed  right  on  to 
hedg^  it  round  with  walls  and  the  high  and  gilded  gateway  which 
ditebes.  The  front  of  this  position  looks  into  the  Hossainee  Bagh,  taking 
had  evidently  been  cleared  of  all  ob-  a  small  battery  of  three  guns  upon 
stacles  likely  to  ofler  cover  to  an  the  river- bank,  in  rear,  and  also  se- 
attacking  party.  Hall,  who  was  curing  another  gun  (a  small  one)  at 
"out"  with  Havelock's  gallant  band,  the  gateway  itself.  So  little  ilid  the 
remarked,  pointing  to  a  few  heaps  of  Pandies  seem  to  know  how  close  we 
rubbish,  "  When  we  went  in,  a  house  were,  that  Sullusbury's  men  met  one 
with  garden  and  wall  stood  there  I"  party  of  the  rebels  marching  up  the 
Just  at-this  time  the  Commander-in-  road  down  which  they  were  hurry- 
Chief  met  U9,  and  had  a  conference  ing.  I  need  not  say  the  greethig 
with  Sir  James  Outram,  who  shortly  was  warm,  nor  add  that  the  Pandies 
directed  us  to  march  forward.  We  vanished  down  back  lanes,  throngh 
passed  throngh  the  Khyzarbagh — a  court  yards,  and  up  all  sorts  of  im- 
pahice  larger  than  that  of  Versailles  possible  places.  It  was  on  this  day 
-^by  an  impromptu  road  made  by  Lieutenant  McGregor,  late  57th,  was 
the  Sappers  and  Miners.  As  at  the  made  supremely  happy.  He  had 
Mess-Hduse,  so  here ;  the  ground  joined  us  shortly  after  Delhi  fell, 
was  dug  up  and  worked  up,  more  and  never  ceased  to  regret  his  hard 
like  an  old  rabbit  warren  than  any-  fate,  which  had  not  permitted  his 
thing  I  can  think  of ;  the  works  being  present  at  the  final  assault.  I 
not  only  well  executed,  but  showing  never  mot  with  any  officer  who  had 
an  amount  of  engineering  skill  and  so  great  a  love  for  the  fighting  part 
a  boldness  of  plan  for  which  we  were  of  his  profes.sion.  Generally'  reserved, 
not  prepared.  We  then  advanced  and  by  no  means  talkative,  no  sooner 
towards  the  Residency,  and  were  was  there  a  prospect  of  a  scrimmage 
shortly  under  a  smart  fire  of  mus-  than  Mac.  came  out  of  his  box,  look- 
ketry.  The  word  "charge!"  was  log  absolutely^  amiable.  At  Narnoul 
^ven  by  &it  James,  who  was  in  he  had  a  delightful  day.  At  Puttia- 
front,  and  with  a  rush  we  entered  lee  he  lamented  that  he  was  not  in 
the  Residency — the  23d  leading,  the  cavalry ;  yet  still  that  occasion 
The  enemy  made  no  stand,  and  the  was  not  without  its  pleasures ;  but 
place  was  taken  where  so  many  were  it  was  only  at  Luoknow  that  he  was 
once  sheltered,  and  such  sufferings  quite  content.  As  above  narrated, 
endured.  I  myself  felt  an  inch  companies  were  detached  from  head- 
taller  when  looking  upon  the  scene  quarters  to  clear  out  the  streets  and 
0f  BO  muoh  gallantry,  suffering,  and  houses  thereabonts,  and  with  one  of 
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these  parties  went  M*Gregor.    The  with  impunity ;    for,  shooting  over 

men  soon  got  scattered,  and  he  was  the  women,  he  hit  the  men  behind, 

left  with  only  some  five  men,  who  and  the  whole  party  scuttled.    Al- 

were  drawing  water  from  a  well  by  though  a  few  fanatics  still  remained 

which  he  was  standing,   when  out  in  the  city,  there  was  no   fighting 

rushed  several  Sepoys  upen  the  party,  after  the   17th  to  speak  of;  and  by 

Our  men  at  once  seized  their  arms,  the  25th  the  townspeople  were  again 

and  the  fight  commenced — one  of  the  beginning  to  return  to  their  homes, 

bravest  of  the  rebels  engaging  M*Gre-  and  civil  authority  once  more,  aided 

gor,  each  being  armed  with  a  sword,  by  a  powerful  police,  began  to  rule  the 

It  was  a  regular  tilt ;  the  Pandy  cut-  city  of  Lucknow. 
ting,  and  Mac.  guarding,  as  steadily  ■ 

as  though  he  were  practising  with  his  ooncludwq   chaptbr. 

oldsubahdar.     At  last  M*€rregor  gave  ,,„  v        ^      ,       . 

Pandy  a  cut  over  the  knuckles,  and  ^Z:i^LT  "" 

the  next  instant  sent    his  sword  up  Onr  bruised  anuB  hnng  up  for  monaments '' 

to  the  hilt,  Mac.  returned,  looking  Hiehard  iii. 
very  warm,  and  exceedingly  wild  and  Before  taking  my  final  leave,  a  few 
happy.  Shortly  afterwards  these  de-  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tacheid  companies  were  recalled  to  try  through  which  we  have  just  tra- 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment;  veiled  may  not  be  without  interest. 
but  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant  Let  me  then,  dear  reader,  put  by 
and  Adjutant  Maxwell  and  Lieu-  swords  and  round-shot,  and  say  a 
tenant  Ellis,  while  searching  for  Se-  few  words  about  our  crops  and  vil- 
poys,  reported  by  a  native  to  be  hid  in  lages.  Perhaps  the  most  singular 
9ome  of  the  houses,  nearly  came  to  an  feature  in  the  rebellion  of  1857  (and 
unhappy  end.  Entering  one  of  the  there  are  many)  is,  that  while  the 
houses,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  whole  of  this  side  of  India  has  been 
discovered,  with  all  the  material  re-  for  ten  or  twelve  months  past  one 
quired  to  manufacture  that  article,  vast  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
One  of  the  recruits  unfortunately  with  the  country  overrun  and  plun- 
heard  Lieutenant  Maxwell  say  this  dered  by  bands  of  men  a  thousand 
jwwder  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He  times  more  brutal  and  rapacious  than 
at  once  dif^harged  his  piece  into  the  our  Sepoys  (bad  enough  in  all  con- 
loose  powder.  In  an  instant  a  fear-  science),  with  town  fighting  against 
ful  explosion  took  place,  fortunately  town,  tribe  against  tribe,  property  a 
without  serious  iiyury  to  any,  though  mere  matter  of  might,  and  with  hu- 
fonr  were  burnt.  Lieutenant  Ellis  man  life  counting  as  next  to  nought ; 
had  again  a  narrow  escape.  Strange  to  — notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor 
say,  although  his  eyebrows  and  lashes  ryot  of  India  has  gone  on  scratching 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  of^  and  sowing  his  fields  just  as  he  did, 
his  eyes  felt  very  sore,  and  his  whisk-  good  man,  in  1855-56.  Turn  oft'  the 
era  were  nowhere — showing  how  grand  trunk  road,  where  there  are 
much  he  had  been  in  the  flame,  yet  too  many  proofs  of  1857,  get  away 
he  was  hardly  injured:  but — how  shall  from  the  blackened  walls  of  police 
1  write  it  ? — ^his  mustaches  were  stations,  houses,  &c.,  and  you  will 
ruined  I  I  am  glad  to  say  he  was  in  find  it  bard  indeed,  in  a  country  so 
a  few  days  able  to  return  to  his  duty,  magnificently  cultivated  as  that  we 
The  next  morning  (1 7th)  the  regiment  have  parsed  through  since  we  first 
marched  down  to  Hossalnee  Bagh,  left  Delhi,  to  believe  yourtclf  still  in 
where  it  haa  remained  to  the  present  the  midst  of  revolted  India, 
time.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fir-  Large  villages  everywhere  met  the 
ing  about  and  upon  this  place  for  a  eye  buried  in  crops  of  every  species 
day  or  so,  and  the  Pandies  had  the  of  grain ;  and  althongh  very  many  of 
cowardice  to  make  use  of  women  as  the  villages  seemed  deserted,  lowing 
a  means  of  protecting  their  own  per-  cows  and  playing  children  tell  you 
sons ;  thus  involuntarily  paying  us  the  that  the  villagers  were  not  far  dis- 
highest  compliment  in  their  power,  tant.  We  owe  it  to  our  Sepoys,  and 
Captain  Ounliffe,  however,  showed  those  who  duped  Uiem  into  turning 
them  they  could  not  even  do  this  against  us,  tlmt  the  villagers  begin 
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to  fear  and  mn  fVom  the  white  man.  India  itself  has  suffered  little  by 
Some  Mehwaltee  women,  biding  1867.  I  speak  of  bouses,  money,  and 
among  the  bills,  told  a  servant  of  the  land  only ;  and  the  people,  as  a 
mine,  when  asked  why  the  Mebwal-  body,  are  too  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
tees  were  in  arms,  that  ^^  they  bad  vantages  of  peace  and  qniet  to  be 
heard  the  British  Grovemment  was  anxious  for  a.  renewal  of  the  tragedy 
going  to  make  Feringhees  of  them  of  1857-58.  The  warlike  races,  too, 
all  !^'  Perhaps  if  you  asked*  these  must  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
people  what  induced  them  to  toil  and  futility  of  their  late  attempt,  and  all 
work,  when  unable  to  say  who  might  resistance  must  shortly  cease, 
reap  their  harvest,  they  would  be  Looking  back  to  the  time  when 
unable  to  answer  the  question.  The  the  Punjab  was  a  hostile  nation,  it 
ryots  of  India  (I  allude  to  the  pre-  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the 
sent  generation),  ignorant  of  the  his-  present  peaceful  condition  of  that 
tory  of  their  own  land,  the  exactions  country,  or  not  to  be  surprised  at 
of  a  Mogul  dynasty,  and  the  olden  the  subsidence  of  animosity  among 
raids  of  the  Maharatta  and  Pindaree,  nations  of  the  East,  or  at  any  rate, 
have  toiled  in  the  fields  during  the  open  demonstration  of  such  a 
1857  in  a  way  which  would  certainly  feeling.  Perhaps,  for  our  future  rule 
never  have  continued.  The  peasantry  in  India,  it  might  have  been  well  had 
may  or  may  not  have  foreseen  the  re-  success  attended  the  Sepoy  mutiny ; 
establishment  of  British  supremacy;  the  advantage  of  our  Government 
the  chances  are,  that  the  mass  of  wouLl  then  have  been  amply  demon- 
j>eople  believed  that  our  sun  had  set  strated  to  the  meanest  capacity  in  a 
for  ever ;  and  I  attribute  the  luxu-  way  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  it  is, 
riant  cultivation  which  we  beheld  to  the  whole  of  the  Poorbeah  race  will 
no  political  calculation  on  the  part  feel  that  they  have  failed  in  a  grand 
of  tiie  gentle  Hindoo,  but  simply  to  attempt  to  seize  the  empire  of  the 
the  "  humdrum,  to-day-as-yesterday  "  East,  and  the  value  of  the  pri^e  will 
character  of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  probably  obscure  the  viUany  of  their 

In  those  districts  in  which  any  conduct.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot 
numbers  of  bur  Sepoys,  or  other  expect  any  of  that  race  to  feel  affec- 
rebels  have  been  quai*tered,  there  tion  for  those  who  have  deprived 
will  bo  distress  enough  amongst  the  their  relations  of  life,  and  themselves, 
villagers.  The  grain  saved  for  future  as  a  body,  of  a  service  in  which  the 
consumption  *  has  been  consumed —  young  and  daring  could  always  have 
not  paid  for ;  and  until  the  next  crops  found  employment  and  pay. 
can  be  got  in,  unless  immediate  How  England  will  be  able  to  stand 
steps  are  taken  to  relieve  these  dis-  the  drain  of  men  for  ever  in  future 
tricts,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  required  to  establish  our  ascendency 
of  distress  and  famine.  There  has  in  India,  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the 
been  no  failure  in  the  crops;  the  pre^-  most  serious  consideration;  and  the 
sure  has  simply  been  too  great  upon  effect  on  so  many  Englishmen,  banish- 
this  or  upon  that  part  of  the  country ;  ed  from  home-influences  for  years,  is 
the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  a  prospect  not  at  present  to  be  con- 
actually  smaller  than  it  was  in  1856,  templated  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
and  all  that  we  want  is  a  little  equal-  faction.  The  sentiments,  too,  between 
isation  of  the  grain  left  us.  the  European  and  z\siatic  must  be 

Almost  all  our  large  cities  have  entirely  for  some  time  antagonistic, 

been  sacked  again  and  again,  and  in  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feelings  of 

many  cases  by  the  country  people  animosity  to  those  who  have  proved 

round  them;  and  millions  of  money,  so  vile,  treacherous,  and  worthless: 

buried  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Hindoo,  while  they,  on  their  part,  must  surely 

are  now  scattered  broadcast  over  the  be  full  of  hatred,  bitterness,  and  fear 

land.    The  destruction  of  a  village  against  those  who  have  so  iudisput- 

means  nothing.     A  people  who  live  ably  shown  their  terrible  power  and 

without  furniture  or  household  goods  courage. 

can  lose  little;  some  grass  and  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  English- 
bamboos  rectify  matters  in  a  week,  man  in  India  must  certainly  for  years 
Beally  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  remain  more  distinct   and  separate 
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than  ever  from  the  native  he  governs,  ing  that  the  mere  suppression  of  the 

The  nnall  link  oonnecting  the  two,  mutiny  is  but  a  very  small  part  of 

which    seemed    8trengthen>ng,    has  our  diffioolty,  and  the  statesman  who 

been  rudely  torn  asunder,  and  how  shall  set  our  rule  upon  a  firm  and 

anything  like  union  can   be  estab-  secure  basis  will  indeed  deserve  well 

li»hed  is  a  problem  remaining  to  be  of  his  country, 
solved.    Tis  impossible  to  help  feel- 
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Toe  question  of  the  Principalitios,  name  of  Great  Britain  now  is  at 
which  has  received  much  attention  Bucharest  and  at  Jaspy. 
in  peveral  countries  of  the  European  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
continent,  and  has  been  extensively  Crimean  war  was  to  protect  from 
discussed  by  the  foreign  press,  has  in  Russian  encroachment  the  fertile  and 
England  obtained  little  notice;  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
has  been  disposed  of  by  English  Moldavia,  and  to  secure  them  to 
statesmen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Turkey,  the  suzerain,  but  not  the 
parties  most  immediately  concerned,  sovereign  power.  The  policy  of 
in  a  manner  at  once  unfair  and  un-  England,  since  the  war,  seems  di- 
wise.  The  Moldo-Wallachians  are  rected,  the  lioumans  say,  to  alienate 
extremely  angry  with  this  country  them  more  and  more  from  Turkey, 
for  having,  as  they  allege,  not  only  and  to  throw  them  into  the  arms  of 
abandoned  them,  but  raised  their  Russia.  This  has,  of  course,  not 
hopes  to  a  high  pitch,  and  then  dashed  been  her  aim,  but  they  protest  that 
them  to  the  ground.  They  recall  it  will  be  the  inevitable  re4*ult.  In 
wonls  spoken  by  Lord  Clnren'^on  in  England,  owing  to  graver  cares  and 
the  Paris  Conference  of  1856,  others  to  domestic  t*)pics,  few  persons  have 
uttert-d  by  Lord  Palmerst<»n  in  the  gone  to  the  pains  of  sifting  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  they  pt)int  subject;  few  know  anything  about 
to  the  manifest  contradiction  be-  the  provinces  in  question,  or  trouble 
tween  those  expreasions  and  the  themselves  to  investigate  their  past 
line  of  conduct  bince  pursued  by  history  and  present  comlition.  There 
those  statesmen.  They  feel  them-  is  a  general  notion  that  they  are 
selves  the  more  aggrieved  by  what  corn-producing,  semi-civilised,  and 
they  term  England's  desertion  of  their  corrupt,  a  bone  of  contention  amongst 
cause,  because  they  are  convinced  adjacent  powers,  and  that  the  amount 
that,  hatl  she  been  true  to  them,  of  trouble  they  give  is  altogether 
their  wishes  would  have  been  fulfilled,  disproportionate  to  their  size  and 
Austria  and  Turkey  must  have  yield-  real  importance. )  The  aspirations  of 
ed  to  the  will  of  the  other  five  powers,  their  iidiabitants  tq  the  union  of 
England's  defection  is  believed  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  aqd  to 
have  influenced  France,  and  the  their  erection  into  a  small  state 
Roumans  look  upon  tlieir  cause  as  under  a  foreign  prince,  have  been 
lost  for  the  present.  More  than  this,  looked  upon  as  visionary  and  im- 
they  believe,  with  or  without  reason,  practicable.  Altogether,  the  strain 
that  if  England  threw  them  over-  of  argument  adopted  has  been  gene- 
board,  it  wa^  to  oblige  Austria,  that  rally  unfavourable  to  the  plan  for 
inveterate  foe  to  struggling  nation-  the  consolidation  of  Rouman  nation- 
alities, and  the  power  above  all  ality.  Audi  alteram  partem  is  a 
others  unpopular,  and  even  execrated,  fair  and  wholesome  maxim ;  and  it 
in  the  Principalities.  Some  idea  is  not  uninteresting  at  this  moment, 
may  therefore  be  formed  of  the  ex-  when  the  Paris  Conference  is  actually 
cessively  bad   odour  in  which    the  sitting   for    the   settlement   of  this 
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intricate  and  long-debated  question,  them  a  qaeetion  to  which  a,  eatisfac- 
to  hear  what  a  Koumao  has  to  say  tory  reply  may  perhaps  be  derived 
of  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  from  other  portions  of  the  work.  The 
of    the    rights    and   wishes  of    his  first  chapter  rapidly  throws  together 
countrymen.    Early  in  the  present  some  salient  points  of  the  history  of 
month  of  June  there  was  printed  at  the  Priocipalitie;?,  from  the  cessation 
Qeneva  the  pamphlet  naineil  at  foot  of  the  rule  of  the  Fanariots  in  1821 
Its  anonymous  character  robs  it  of  to  tlie  commencement   of  the  late 
no  weight  with  us,  because  we  hap-  war.    From  1781,  the  first  year  of 
pen  to  have  ascertained  its  author-  the  Fanariot  swa/,  a  national  govern- 
ship,  and  to  know  that  this  has  been  ment  has  been  unknown  in  Moldo- 
ooncealed  from  no  unworthy  motives.  Wallachia.    True,  that  in  1822  the 
We  know  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  hospodaral  crowns  were  taken  from 
man  of  honour  and  intelligence,  of  the   Greeks;    but,  insitead  of  being 
sincere  patriotism,  and  of  moderate  handed  to  tlie  Roumans,  to    be  by 
views,  and  who  is,  moreover,  a  mem-  them  decerned,  in  confonnity  with 
her  of  one  of  those  great  Boyard  treaties,  to  the  most  worthy,  they 
families,  to  whose  errors  and  crimes  were  given  by  the  Porte  to  Bojards 
his  present  pnblication  shows   that  of  its  selection.    The  year  1828  ar- 
he  is  neither  blind  nor  lenient.      He  rived,  and  these  were  replaced  by  two 
is  neither  a  practised  writer,  nor  a  Russian    generals ;    for  Russia  had 
politician  of  much  practical  experi-  declared  war  upon  Turkey,  and  was 
ence,   but  it  will  be  seen   that  he  in  military  occupation  of  the    pro- 
possesses  straightforward  good  sense,  vinces,  over    which    the    treaty  of 
and  a  fluent  and  pungent  pen ;  and  Adrianople  gave  her  a  right  of  pro- 
his  readers  may  rest  assured,  bow-  tectorate.     From    that    date    until 
ever  much  they  may  difter  from  his  1854,  the  aspirants  to  the  hospodar's 
views  or  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  dignity   were  to  be  sought   in  the 
that   his   facts   are    perfectly  trust-  antechambers  of  the  Russian  gene- 
worthy,  that  his  opportunities  of  ob-  rals  and  consuls.     General  Xisseleff 
servation  have  been  of  the  very  best  was  charged  to  organise  the  admin- 
possible,  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  istration  of  Moldo- Wallachia,  and  it 
seeking  to  further,  by  misstatement  or  seems  general!  v  admitted,  even  by 
exaggeration,  the  can^e  he  ardently  the  most  anti-Russian,  that  he  did 
advocates,  and  of  whose  justice  he  is  this  with  great  talent,  and  displayed 
profoundly  convinced.      The    editor  both  energy  and  integrity  during  his 
of  the  pamphlet,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  five  years'  government  of  the  Princi- 
small  volume,  says  no  more  than  the  palities.    ^'  Even  at  the  present  day,^* 
truth,  when  he  remarks,  in  his  brief  says  the  writer  now  before  us,  "•  and 
preface,   that    were    it    possible   to  whatever  the  snlTerings  that  Russian 
publish  the    name   of   the    author,  policy  has  inflicted  on  the  Roumans, 
the  pnblic  would    understand    how  these  are  far  from  confounding  in 
well  he  is  qualified  to  know,  and  one  common  sentiment  of  hatred  the 
pertinently  to  judge,  the  matters  of  name   of    that  great  administrator, 
which  he  treats.  and  the  execrated  names  of  Messrs. 
As  we  can  afford  but  a  very  limit-  Rtlckmann,  Datchkofl^,  &c.,  &c.    By 
ed  space  to  the  subject  now  before  acting  in  a  manner  as  conformable 
ns,  it  would  appear  the  most  natural  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  to 
course    to  enter  at  once  upon  the  the  true  interests  of  Russian  policy, 
political  question.    Nevertheless  we  didM.  de  KisselefF carry  out  the  views 
think  it  advisable  to  devote  a  few  of  his  government  ?   I  believe  that  he 
pages   to    certain    chapters   of   the  did  not,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need 
pamphlet)   which    are  rather  retro-  but  refer  to  the  sort  of  disgrace  in 
spective  and    narrative    than  argu-  which  he  found  himself  during  the 
mentative:  and  thia  we  do,  first,  be-  whole  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kicholas." 
cause  they  contain  statements  and  In  1884  the  Boyard  Alexander  Ghica 
revelations   which    are    particularly  (the    present    Caimacan)    succeeded 
curious  as  proceeding  from  a  Ron-  Kisseleff  in  the  government  of  Wal- 
man  pen ;    and,  secondly,  with  the  lachia,  and  Michael  Stourza  (a  name 
yiew  of  gronnding   upon   some   of  odious  and  infamous  in  Ronman  ears) 
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obtained  that  of  Moldavia.    Ghioa  pdled  to  take   refuge  on  Anstrian 
was  weak,  incapable,  and  surrounded  territory.    In  Moldavia,  Stonrza  was 
by  robbers ;  the  oorraption  and  rapa-  more  fortnnate.   An  attempted  move- 
dty  of  Stonrza  are  to  this  day  pro-  ment  there  was  prom^)tly  and  violent- 
Terbial  in   the  Principalities.     *^In  ly  suppressed.      Stonrza's    immense 
such  hands,  the  administrative  ma-  wealth,  amassed  hy  extortion  and  in- 
chine  created  by  Kiaseleff,  and  which  iquity,  had  made  him  powerfal  friends 
had  worked  so  well  under  him,  gave  at  8t.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople, 
but  negative  results.     It  must  also  At  Bucharest  a  provisional  govem- 
be  Biud  that  the    Russian    ccwisuls,  ment  was  installed,  to  cries  of  *^  Down 
with  an  object  easy  to  understand,  with  the  Russian  protectorate!^'  and 
did  their  utmost  to  impede  its  action.  "  Viee  le  Sultan  /"    The  insurrection 
The  idea  of  Russia  has  always  been  was  not  against  Tarkey,  but  against 
to  take  advantage  of  the  superiority  that  secret  Russian  inflaenoe  to  which 
of  KiaselefiTs  administration  over  that  the    Wallachians    were    sufficiently 
of  his  indigenous  successors,  to  con-  clear-sighted  to  trace  all  their  saffer- 
vince  Europe  of  Rouman  incapacity  ings.    At  first,  Tarkey  recognised  the 
for  self-government;   whilst  at  the  provisional  government,  and  invited 
same  time  it   contributed  to  render  the  foreign  consuls  to  do  the  same, 
the  Ronmans  sufficiently  unhappy  to  which  all  did  except   the    Rassian 
make  them  regret  Russian  domina-  agent,   who  left  Bucharest.     ^^Tou 
tion.*^    Ghica  seems  to  have   been  promised    to   nrotect  us,  and  it  is 
weak  and  obstinate  rather  than  him-  against  you  only  that  we  now  need 
self  positively  bad,  bnt  he  allowed  his  protection,"  were  the  last  words  he 
relatives  to  plunder  the  country.  After  heard  before  his  departure.    A  Con- 
eight  years*  rale  the  General  Assembly  stitoent  Assembly  was  to  be  convoked, 
of  Wallachia  drew  up  an  address  de-  the  country  was  regaining  its  tran- 
picting  the  state  of  that  principality  quillity ;  but  the  new  government,  un- 
— ^robbery  and  injustice  exercised  in  practical  and  over-confident,  wasted 
the  face  of  day,  the  people  wretched  its  time,  and  lost  its  opportunity.  The 
beyond  description,  and  a  revolution  finances  remained  in  the  state  in  which 
in  perspective.     Russia  had   waited  Bibesco  had  left  them;  thousands  of 
only  for  this.    She  ordered  her  am-  Wallachian  volunteers   returned    to 
baseador  at    Constantinople    to   de-  their  homes ;  twenty  thousand  Turks 
mand  Ghica's  dismissal.    The  Turks,  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
always  well  pleased  at  changes  of  bos-  encamp  at  the  gates  pf  Bucharest ; 
podars,  which  are  a  source  of  bribes  Foad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  oommission- 
and  haJathuh^  made  no  objection,  and  er  with  this  force,  was  prodigal  of 
Ghica  was  removed  from   his   post,  promises  and  friendlv  demonstrations, 
the  finnan  of  dismissal  declaring  him  One  day  he  invited  the  provisional 
faithless  and  dishonest,  and  pasSng  government  and  all  the  chief  men  of 
the  severest    censure    on  the    man  Bucharest  to  his  tent,  to  receive  an 
whom,  a  few  years  later,  the  Porte  important  communication.   They  had 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  his  native  hardly  entered  the  camp  when  they 
province.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  won-  were  surrounded  by  troops  and  artil- 
dered  at  'if,  during  his  second  term  lery.    The  Turks  poured  into  the  city,  • 
of  power,  he  has  given  even  better  and  passed  the  night  in  plunder,  blood- 
grounds  for  sach  censure  than  during  shed,  and  oatrage.    We  will  let  the 
his  first     Bibesco  succeeded  Ghica  Roaman  writer  speak, 
as  hospodar,  and  exceeded  him  in  ^^  A   great  number  (Joule)  of  old 
misgovemment.    He  was  devoted  to  men,    women,    and    children,   were 
Russia,  to  which  power  he  owed  his  killed.    A  week  previously,  an  order 
nomination.    Relying  on  the  support  of  the  triumvirate  had  s^nt  away,  to 
of  Rassian  bayonets  in  case  of  need,  a   distance    of    thirty    leagues,   the 
he  did  not  fear  to  drive  the  Walla-  whole  garrison  of  the  city,  consistr 
chians  to  extremity  by  his  tyranny  and  ting  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  two 
exactions.    But  he  erred  in  his  calcu-  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
lation.    In  June,  1848,  the  country  of  artillery.    There  remained  in  the 
rose   against    him, .  and    before    the  capital   but   two    hundred    firemen 
Russiana  could  come,  he  was  com-  {pompiere).     Ten    thousand    Turks 
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brsvelT  attacked  this  handful  of  moD.  twice  before  crossinff  the  Prnth.  The 
The  WaUachiaofl  defended  themselves  more  Turkey  feels  herself  feeble  in- 
with  the  courage  of  despair  and  of  teniallj,  the  more  oni;ht  she  to  for- 
indignation,  and  fooght  till  they  tify  her  frontiers.  When  an  army 
were  all  kUled.  Omer  Pasha,  who  has  been  decimated,  it  no  longer 
commanded  the  Turkish  army,  slept  awaits  the  enemy  in  the  field;  it 
that  night  on  ihB  field  of  hattle.  It  seeks  the  shelter  of  intrencbments. 
was  not  until  the  next  day  that  he  Where  could  be  found  a  better  ob- 
ordered  the  occupation  of  the  bar-  stacle  to  the  encroachments  of  Sla- 
racks  of  St.  George,  in  firont  of  which  vonio  power  than  five  millions  of 
the  fighting  had  taken  phu)e.  His  Latins,  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
troops  there  found  a  solitary  Walla-  sincerely  attached  to  Turkey  9  And 
obian  sentinel.  He  was  on  guard  over  it  is  Turkey  herself,  and  it  is  Austria, 
the  colours,  and  as  no  relief  had  who  wish  to  sever  tbis  dyke,  thrown 
come,  he  had  remained  there  twelve  bv  Providence  before  the  flood  of 
hours.  After  seeing  all  his  comrades  Slavonianism  !*^ 
fall,  he  had  the  whde  night  to  escape  Whilst  allowing  a  due  margin  for 
in ;  but  this  noble  soldier  would  not  the  patriotic  partiality  of  wiiich  a 
abandon  his  post  before  the  enemy.  Rouman  writer  may  find  it  difficult. 
Such  heroism  and  self-devotion  even  whilst  earnestly  seeking  the 
should  have  found  fiivour  in  the  eyes  truth,  entirely  to  divest  himself  it 
of  the  eonqueran.  The  Wallachian  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  a 
sentinel  was  dragged  into  the  middle  well-drilled,  well-commanded  army 
of  the  court,  and  there  shot"  of  fifty  thousand  Moldo-Wallachians 

We  well  remember  to  have  heard  would  form  a  highlv  valuable  ad- 
this  anecdote  from  various  persons,  vanced  guard  for  Turkey  against  her 
two  years  ago  at  Bucharest,  and  to  dangerous  northern  neighbour.  And 
have  visited  the  spot  where  the  two '  Moldo-Wallachia,  which  has  nearly 
hunibed  gallant  firemen  made  their  as  large  a  population  as  the  Sardin- 
brilliant  and  desperate  defence.  The  ian  States,  and  immense  resources  in 
Boumans  have  a  liigh  opinion  of  their  its  rich  soil  ^as  yet  but  very  partially 
own  military  capacity,  and  there  is  cutivated),  would,  under  a  good 
no  reason,  that  we  are  aware  of,  for  government,  and  if  delivered  from 
believing  it  to  be  ill-founded.  What  exactions,  have  no  difficulty  in  main- 
is  certain  is,  that  on  various  occa-  taining  such  a  force.  But  to  return 
sions  during  the  late  Austrian  occu-  to  the  pamphlet :  ^^  To  the  sound  of 
pation,  brawls  and  skirmishes  occur-  the  musketry,"  says  the  writer,  ^^  the 
red  between  parties  of  Roumans  and  Ottoman  commissioner  proclaimed 
Austrians,  and  that  the  former,  ex-  the  dissolution  of  the  provisional 
cept  when,  as  at  Busea,  in  June  1856,  government,  and,  desiring  M.  Con- 
tlie  odds  against  them  were  over-  stantine  Cantacuzene  to  step  forward, 
whelming,  usually  had  the  ad  van-  he  proclaimed  him  Caimacan  of  Wal- 
tage.  It  is  prohable  that,  w^ell  officer-  lachia,  in  the  same  tone  that  Caligula 
ed,  the  Moldo-Wallachs  would  make  doubtless  adopted  when  he  named 
execellent  trooi)s.  The  author  of  the  his  horse  consul."  Cantacuzene, 
.  ^^  Letters "  is  evidently  thoroughly  notorious  for  his  cupidity  and  un- 
convinced of  this,  and  his  opinion,  screpulousuess,  had  but  a  short 
as  tliat  of  a  man  well  acquainted  reign.  A  few  months  later  Stirbey 
witti  his  countrymen,  and  who  has  replaced  him,  and  Gregory  Ghica 
himself  seen  hard  fighting  in  a  for-  was  appointed  to  the  hospodarship 
eign  land,  merits  due  weight.  ^^  Sup-  of  MoKIavia.  Tliose  nominations 
poeing,"  he  'says,  in  his  Chapter  oh  were  agreed  upon  by  Russia  and  the 
theFuturet>f  the  Principalities,  "that  Portti  •  Stirbey  is  a  brother  of  the 
in  1848  and  1^58  the  Roumans,  in-  ez-hospodar  Bibesco.  They  are  men 
stead  of  relying  on  a  Suzerain  impo-  of  low  extraction.  Bibesco  owed 
tent  to  protect  tliem,  bad  been  able  his  fortune  and  position  to  his  wife, 
to  rely  upon  themselves,  the  Russian  who  wus  of  wealiiiy  and  noble  family ; 
army  would  have  lost  thirty  thousand  his  brother  changed  his  name  for  that 
men  before  reaching  Bucharest;  per-  of  a  boyard  who  adopted  him,  and 
haps   even  it  would  have  thought    left  him  his  fortune.    Stirbey  was 
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a  pet  candidate  of  the  Rnsdian  am-  founded.  From  our  own  recolleo- 
bassador  at  Constantinople.  ^^Tbe  tion,  and  on  incontestable  evidence, 
Tnrks  would  have  preferred  to  him  we  oonid  add,  to  the  many  flagrant 
a  man  leas  openly  devoted  to  the  instances  he  mentions — ^to  the  shame- 
Czar;  bnt  some  sixty  thousand  less  iniquities  he  chronicles— numer- 
dacats,  judicUnLsly  distributed^  tri-  ons  traits  and  incidents  well  vouched' 
omphed  over  their  scm pies. ^'  Stirbey  for  in  the  countries  where  they  oc- 
served  Russia  faithfully  until  he  saw  curred,  which  place  in  the  strongest 
fortune  going  against  her;  then  he  light  the  scandalous  evil-doings  of 
became  the  servile  tool  of  Austria,  the  men  who,  by  intrigue  and  bri- 
Thor^  who  were  at  Bucharest  dur-  bery,  and  in  virtue  of  foreign  infln- 
ing  his  hospodarship,  and  especially  ences,  have  in  turn  been  placed  over 
during  its  latter  portion,  and  at  the  the  luckless  Principalities.  One  hos- 
moment  of  his  fall,  will  fully  confirm  podar,  not  content  with  the  enor- 
the  truth  of  the  following  bitter  pas-  mous  sums  his  position  enabltd  him 
sage :  ^^  Corrupt  and  corrupting,  in-  to  appropriate,  went  so  far  as  to  be 
satiable  and  vindictive,  devoid  of  a  sleeping  partner  with  a  notorious 
every  sentiment  of  shame  and  of  band  of  brigands.  This  might  be 
patriotism.  Prince  Stirbey  beheld  his  difiicult  to  prove,  but  it  is  not 
powers  expire  amidst  the  hatred  and  doubted  in  the  province  he  governed ; 
contempt  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  even  that  such  a  suspicion 
A  worthy  emulator  of  Michael  should  attach  to  him,  suffices  to  show 
Stourza,  lUce  him  he  acquired,  in  a  the  reputation  he  had  M^on.  The 
few  years^  reign,  and  by  identical  same  man,  when  leaving  the  country, 
means,  a  colossal  fortune  and  an  appropriated,  on  his  way  from  his 
odious  name.*'  Gregory  Ghica,  in  capital  to  the  frontier,  tlie  parish- 
Moldavia,  was  honesty  bnt  feeble,  funds  of  every  place  he  passed 
He  did  his  utmost  for  his  coun-  through.  A  somewhat  similar  trait 
try,  and  left  power  poor,  but  beloved  is  rtfcorded  in  the  book  before  us  of 
and  esteemed.  The  author  of  the  an  ex-hospodar.  ^^  Dismissed,  and 
** Letters**  thus  sums  up  the  history  flying  from  the  legitimate  resent- 
of  the  hospodars  since  1834 :  *^The  ment  of  the  Moldavians,  he  provided 
reign  of  Alexander  Ghica  was  that  him>elf,  before  departing  for  a  foreign 
of  ineptitude  and  disorder;  the  reign  country,  with  a  bundle  of  blank  pa- 
of  Bibesco,  of  immorality  and  vio-  tents  of  nobility,  which  he  sold  on 
lence ;  that  of  Stirbey  was  an  era  of  the  road  to  persons  who  had  not  ye^ 
degradation  and  corruption ;  the  heard  of  his  disgrace.'*  Stirbey  was 
reign  of  Stourza  was  shameles  pil-  a  traitor  par  exeelUnce,  He  hegan 
lage,  skilfully  organised ;  and  that  by  disobeying  tlie  orders  of  the  Sul- 
of  Gregory  Ghica,  the  reign  of  weak-  tan,  which  enjoined  him  to  retire 
nesa  and  good  intentions.  Of  all  on  the  approach  of  the  Rusbians. 
these  men,  one  only  is  dead — it  is  the  Disnnssed,  nevertheless,  by  the 
last;  one  only  is  worthy  of  regret — it  Russians,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
is  also  the  last.  Of  the  four  others,  returned  with  the  Austrian  army, 
Alexander  Ghica,  the  present  Caima-  during  whose  occupation  of  the  Prin- 
can  of  Wbllachia,  is  the  least  haied ;  cipaliiies  he  gave  Austria  most  un- 
and  it  is  he  whom  the  Wallachians  equivocal  proofs  of  his  devotion, 
will  prefer,  if— which  Heaven  avert!  "  Nearly  two  hundred  murders  of  in- 
— they  be  condemne<l  to  choose  a  offensive  inhabitants,  committed  by 
ruler  amongst  the  men  of  the  past**  Austrian  soldiers,  remained  unpan- 
persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  ished.  Far  from  demanding  justice, 
east  of  Europe,  and  who  have  not  he  dismissed  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
acquired,  by  reading  and  inqmry,  a  tenor  for  having  communicated  to  a 
correct  notion  of  the  abuses  and  cor-  foreign  consul  the  official  list  of  these 
ruption  there  too  general,  will  per-  assassinations.**  This  reminds  us  of 
haps  tax  the  author  of  these  ^*  Letters  '*  a  stinging  retort  made  (if  we  mistake 
with  exaggeration  in  some  of  the  not)  by  the  same  minister  whom 
strange  details  he  gives  of  what  has  Stirbey  thus  dismissed,  to  Coronini, 
occurred,  and  still  occurs,  in  his  own  commanding  in  cUief  the  Austrian 
country.    The  charge  would  be  un-  army  of  occupation.    The  minister, 
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having  complained  to  the  general  of  the  depnties  of  the  great  hoyane,  and 
some  cruel  oatrages  (at  that  time  of  the  snb-prefects  ;  to  send  twenty  de- 
almost  daily  occurrence)  perpetrated  pnties  to  the  ordinary  general  as- 
hy soldiers  on  peasants,  Coronini  is  senibly,  and  fifty  to  the  extraordi- 
said  to  have  replied,  tliat  if  he  were  nary  assemblies,  and  to  assist,  mor&- 
to  shoot  his  brave  fellows  whenever  over,  as  eligible,  at  the  elections  for 
a  sabre-cat  or  bayonet-thrust  was  the  districts  made  by  the  little 
given  to  a  peav<tant,  he  shonld  lose  boyards  and  the  sons  of  boysrds ;  to 
some  of  his  best  soldiers.  "  True,  be  exempt  from  arrest,  except  by  de- 
Greneral,"  was  the  response;  "there  cree  of  the  prince;  to  be  tried  by 
are  so  many  assassins  in  your  army,  their  peers ;  eligibility  to  the  offices 
that  if  you  were  to  shoot  every  one  of  minister  and  of  member  of  the 
of  them,  yon  might  find  yourself  high  court  of  justice.  The  Kttle 
without  any  army  at  all."  '  boyards  h.ive  the  right  to  share,  as 

Aft«*r  sketching  the  hospodars,  deputies  for  districts,  in  the  deli- 
certainly  in  no  tender  tints  or  sub-  berations  of  the  chamber,  in  the 
dued  colouring,  the  writer  passes  to  election  of  the  prince,  archbishops, 
the  boyards,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  bishops,  and  deputies,  and,  as  pro- 
abates  nothing  of  his  severity.  His  prietors,  in  those  of  the  sub-prefects, 
incisive  style  qualifies  him  well  for  They  are  eligible  to  public  office  as 
the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There  high  as  that  of  director  of  a  ministry, 
is  no  lack  of  spirit  and  pungency  in  Both  classes  of  Boyards  are  exempt 
his  pacres,  and  his  satirical  verve  fre-  from  all  taxation,  from  military  ser- 
quently  flashes  out.  Ho  writes  with  vice,  and  from  corporal  or  other  de- 
the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  grading  punishment" 
who  loves  his  country,  and  considers  It  will  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a 
that  it  has  been  ill-used,  gulled,  and  handsome  list  of  privileges  and  ex- 
sacrificed.  He  does  not  put  on  emptions.  That  from  taxation  is 
gloves,  as  the  French  say,  to  handle  shared  by  some  other  classes,  not 
fiiose  political  men,  whether  natives  noble,  who  have  either  inherited  or 
or  foreigners,  whom  he  believes  to  purchased  it.  It  is  to  be  buu^ht  at 
have  bftrajed  or  behaved  ill  to  various  prices,  according  to  circum- 
Moldo-Waltachia.  And  if  he  does  stances.  The  crying  injustice  of 
not  sweepingly  condemn  classes,  such  exemptions  need  not  be  dwelt 
neither  <loes  he  shrink  from  exhibit-  upon,  nor  tlie  corruption  and  brib- 
ing the  vices  even  of  that  to  which  ery  to  which  it  of  course  gives 
he  belongs.  The  great  boyards,  with  rise.  In  Wallnchia,  whose  popula- 
their  privileges,  their  i)rodigality,  tion  is  2,500,000,  little  more  than 
their  egotism,  their  contempt  and  1,700,000  persons  pay  taafes;  and 
neglect  of  their  unfortunate  peasants,  the  exempt  are  the  wealthiest  classes, 
who  are  consigned  to  the  tender  One  forms  but  a  poor  idea  of  an 
mercies  of  Greek  and  Jew  farmers  or  aristocrucy  and  middle  class  which 
middlemen,  receive  at  his  hands  no  thus  throws  the  whole  burthen  of 
better  treatment  than  they  deserve,  the  taxation  on  those  comparatively 
We  may  as  w^ell  ascertain  the  exact  needy.  But  this  is  but  one  of  many 
value  of  the  word  boyard,  which,  abuses.  From  various  parts  of  the 
although  familiar,  is  not  very  Intel-  present  pamphlet  we  glean  abundant 
liable  to  many  European  ears.  evidence  of  the  egotism  and  corrupt- 

"  The  Boyarie  is  a  personal,  not  ness  of  the  higher  orders  of  Moldo- 
an  hereditary  nobility.  It  is  con-  Wallachians.  The  author  defines  the 
ferred  by  the  prince  (hospodar),  with  boyarie  as  a  hureaucrative  pritiU^ee. 
one  of  the  twelve  titles  pertaining  The  institution  is  equivalent  to  the 
to  it.  It  is  divided  into  the  great  Russian'  tehiniiy  and  this  is  one  rea- 
and  little  boyarie.  To  attain  the  son  why  it  was  preserved  in  Kissel- 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  pa-«s  through  efiTs  organic  regulations.  Also,  ''  be- 
the  second.  The  privileges  con-  cause  it  has  always  been,  in  the  hands 
ferred  by  the  great  boyarie  are— -to  of  governmentv,  the  current  coin  of 
ftimish  candidates  for  the  hospodar-  corruption."  The  prince,  we  le«m, 
al  throne ;  to  elect  the  prince,  the  can  convert  his  groom,  in  the  course 
metropolitan  archbishop,  the  bishops,  of  five  or  six  years,  into  a  great  boyard. 
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A  person  who  ha^d  been  the  valet-de-  by  the  pomps  and  splendoara  of  the 

chambre  of  a  Wallachian  gentleman,  Fanariot  court,  ceased  to  inhabit  and 

rose,  under  Stirbey,  by  Russian  pro-  to  cultivate  their  own  estates,  and 

tecdon,    to    be   great    boyard    and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  capital, 

minister.    All  the  present  Caimacan^s  In  the  words  of  St.  Marc  Gerardin, 

old  footmen  are  little  boyards.    *^  Be-  ^^  those  who  were  ma&ters  in  their 

sides  the  boyarie,  or  official  nobility,  castles  became  valets  at  the  court." 

an  aristocracy  of  fact  and  of  tradition  The  custom  of  farming  property  then 

exists,  ei\joying  no    legal  privilege,  grew   general,    and    all   intercourse 

but  whose  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  between    proprietors    and    peasants 

the  mot^t  brilliant  pages  of  the  Eou-  ceased.    Listen  to  the  consequences, 

man  annals.    Those  who,  belonging  as  witnessed  at  the  present  day.  ^^The 

to  the  category,  respect  themselves,  best  fanners*^  (and  remember  that  it 

make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  ac-  is    a    Wallachian  landed  proprietor 

oept  a  rank  in  the  boyarie.     Of  the  who  writes  this,  and  who  writes  of 

400  families  that  compose  the  great  what  he  has  seen)  ^^  are  those  who 

boyarie  of   the    two    Principalities,  exact  only  two  or   three   times  as 

hardly  fifty  belong  to  the  historical  much  as  they  are  entitled  to.    Bad 

aristocracy.    The  nobility  or  ennoble-  ones  exact    two    hundred    days   of 

ment  of  the  others  dates  from  ten,  labour  instead  of  twenty- two, t  and 

twenty,  or  at  most  forty  years  back."  occasionally  beat  a  peasant  to  death. 

The  writer  insists  strongly  oo   the  When  things  are  carried  as  far  as  this, 

difierence  between  a  boyarie  and  an  and  a  complaint  is  lodged,  the  mur- 

axistocracy,  which  have  been  com-  derer  gets  oif  by  paying  a  h^vy  sum. 

monly  confounded  by  foreigners.    If  But   as  long  as  a  fanner  contents 

this  confusion  be  permitted,  one  may  himself  with    beating    his    fieasants 

seek  in  vain  for  a  middle  class  in  moderately,  everything  is  arranged 

Moldo-Wallachia.  In  Wallachia  there  between  him  and    the    sub-prefect. 

are  3000  families  of  boyards,  great  Instances  of  murder  are  not  uncom- 

and  snuUl,  but  of  these  2900  are,,  so-  mon.   I  saw  recently,  at  the  Ministry 

cially  speaking,  bourgeois,  or  persons  of  the  Interior,  two  reports  establish- 

of  the  middle  class.    In    Moldavia,  ing  such  facts."    The  sub-prefect  is 

which  is  smaller  than  Wallachia,  tliere  the  curse  of  the    peasant.     He  is 

are  twice  as  many  boyards,  and  the  usually  either  the  former^ domestic  of 

present   Cuimacan,    V  ogorides,  con-  some  great  boyard,  or  a  ruined/  small 

tinues  to  make  them.  proprietor  desirous  to  reoon^struct  his 

Whilst  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  fortune.  Three  candidates  are  elected ; 

the  ^'  Letters,"  and  of  our  own  recol-  the  hospodar  selects  from  tlie  three 

lections,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the   one  who    offers   most    money, 

the    profound  selfishness,  shameless  Under  Stirbey,  we  learn  from  this 

venality,  and  continual  intrigues  of  pamphlet,  the  market  price  rose  to 

that  infioential  class  in  the  Frincipa-  6000  francs.    The  salary  is  140  francs 

lities  from  which  the  hospodars  are  a-month,  on  which  the  sub- prefect 

cboeen,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  has  to  keep  himself,  his  family,  a  car- 

oondition  of  the  unhappy  Rouman  riage  and  four  horses,  and  pay  the 

peasantry.    The  13th  and  14th  chap-  expenses  of  his  office  and  the  salary 

ters  give  a  clear  and  animated  picture  of  his  employee.    It  is  clear  that  in 

•f  the  legal  position  of  the  peasant,  Moldo-Wal!achia  a  man,  to  be  a  snb- 

and  of  his  real  one.    We  shall  not  prefect,  must  either  be  very  rich,  or  a 

dwell  long  upon  them,  because  much  great  robber.    The  farmers  pay  him 

of  the  infdrmation  they  contain  was  black  mail  for  liberty  to  grind  and 

given,   in    substance,    in    a    former  beat  their  peasants.     The  peasants 

paper  in  this  Magazine.*    The  peas-  seek  to  conciliate  him  by  such  pre- 

ants'  sufferings  date  from  1731,  at  sents  as  their  poverty  permits;  and 

which  period  the  boyards,   seduced  when  they   take    the    great  liberie 

•  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Feb.  1867. 

f  The  legal  return  to  the  proprietor  for  the  lands  ho  grants  to  the  peasant, 
aad  whose  qaantity  is  fixed  by  law,  is  twenty-two  days  of  labour  per  annum,  a 
tithe  of  the  corn,  and  a  fifth  of  the  hay. 
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of  preBendng  a  petition  to  him,  they  for  the  summit,  and  the  gendarme  for 

invariahly  accompany  it  with  a  gift  the  base?^'    In  the  present  state  of 

—•perhaps  a  pair  of  fowls,  perhaps  a  things,  our  author  assures  as,  none 

calf.     From  a    less   authentic    and  but  rich  and  extraordinarily  virtuous 

trustworthy    source,    the    following  persons  can  long  resist  the  temptation, 

trait  would  be  incredible : —  and  preserve  clean  hands.     He  ex- 

^^  If  it  be  a  calf  that  is  offered  to  presses  his  wonder  that  there  shonld 
him  (when  proceeding  on  his  rounds  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  honest 
through  his  district),  the  sub-prefect  functionaries  as  twenty-five  in  a 
points  out  the  impossibility  of  carry-  hundred,  and  considers  this  a  proof 
ing  it  away  with  him,  and  says  to  the  that  honesty,  with  certain  men,  is  an 
petitioner^  ^  Keep  it^  The  peasant  incurable  chronic  affection.  No  pre- 
goes  away  joyful,  and  rather  sur-  vious  misconduct,  or  even  infamy, 
prised  at  such  disinterestedness.  He  disqualifies  for  high  office  in  the  eyes 
sells  the  calf,  or  th.3  calf  dies,  and  he  of  the  nnsornpulous  Rouman  satraps 
thinks  no  more  about  it.  But,  two  of  the  Pone.  Alexander  Ghica  had 
or  three  years  afterwards,  he  is  ap-  no  sooner  assumed  the  powers  of 
plied  to  fur  the  aforesaid  calf,  left  in  caimacan,  than  he  made  appoint- 
his  eare^  and  which  *■  must  have  ments  which  at  once  disgusted  and 
grown  into  an  ox.'  Remonstrance  is  drove  from  his  side  all  the  respectable 
unavailing ;  the  unlucky  peasant  has  men  of  his  party.  He  seemed  to  take 
to  give  his  best  ox.  This  scene  is  re-  pleasure  in  Hurrounding  himself  with 
peatei  four  or  five  times  in  every  persons  whom  public  opinion  had 
village:  and  there  are  sub  prefects  long  since  condemned  and  branded, 
who  have  acquired  by  this  means  And  public  opinion,  indignant,  ex- 
magnificent  herds  of  cattle.^'  tended  its  scorn  and  censure  to  him- 

Not  only  the  sub-prefects,  but  the  self.     "  The  old  man  did  not  hesitate 

great  majority  of  all  the  Moldo- Wal-  to  strip  him!<elf  of  a  popularity  which 

laohian  functionaries,  are  corrupt  in  would    have    adorned    his    tomb.'* 

the  highest  degree.  ^^  At  least  seventy-  Amongst  the  highest    afifiointments 

five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,"  he  had  to  bestow,  we  are  told  of  that 

says  the  author  of  the   "  Letters,"  of  a  Greek,  who  had  been  condemned 

^^and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction.*'  to  pnnitthment  for  embezzlement;  of 

Bribery  and  extortion  are  the  univer-  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 

sal  rule.     This  arises  in  great  part  death  for  the  nmrder  of  his  father-in- 

from  the  wretched  salaries  given  to  la>v,  and  who  was  pardoned  only  at 

public  servants.     A  ju<lge  gets  180  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  with  the 

francs  a- month  ;   a  prefect  receives  condition  that  he  shonld  be  suspended 

800,  and  cannot  spend  less  than  8000.  from  it  by  ths  shoulders  for  an  hour ; 

The  bad  example  is  set  by  the  very  of  an  ofiicer  who  bad  been  broken  for 

highest  in  the  land — ^by  the  hospodar  theft ;  of  sub-prefects  who  had  under- 

himself  and  his  ministers.     The  most  gone  three  years'  imprisonment  for 

barefaced  peculations  and  downright  the  same  crime,  &c,,  &c.     With  this 

theft  are  left  unpunished.    When  the  acute  writer's  picture  of  the  liouinan 

Russian  army  retired  from  the  Prin-  public  servant,  we  will  conclude  this 

cipalities,  the  prefect  of  Jalomitaa  ao-  sketchy  exposition,  founded  chiefiy  on 

companied  it,  and  took  with  him  the  the  pamphlet  before  us,  of  the  moral, 

funds  of  his  district,  amounting  to  orrather  immoral,  condition  of  Moldo- 

80,000  francs.    In  Russia  he  received  Wallachia  under  the  present  system 

rank  and  decorations.    The  war  over,  and  rulers. 

he  returned  to  Bucharest.  No  ac-  "  The  type  of  the  Rouman  bureau- 
count  was  ever  demanded  of  him.  crat  is  a  functionary  serving,  for  forty 
Gases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  oc-  years  past,  with  the  same  zeal  and 
ourrence.  There  are,  however,  it  the  same  profits,  all  the  governments, 
appears,  some  honest  prefects.  In  Greek,  Russian,  or  indigenous,  that 
Wallachia,  we  are  told,  tliere  are  have  passed  in  procession  over  him. 
seven  out  of  seventeen,  but  all  the  The  various  armies  of  occupation, 
sub-prefects  rob.  "  What  can  the  which  ruined  and  demoralised  his 
most  honest  prefect  do  against  a  sys-  country,  enriched  Am,  and  plaoed 
tern  of  pillage,  having  the  hospodar  around  his  neck  a  ooUar  of  foreign 
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deoorations.  Inured  to  bnaneae,  pamphlet,  we  can  state  in  small  com- 
skilfdl,  active,  and  in  most  cases  pass  its  anther's  reply.  He  main- 
risen  from  very  low,  he  ends  by  be*  tains  that  there  exists  in  Moldo- 
coming  grand  boyard  and  minister.  Wallachia  a  sufficient  namber  of 
Whilst  those  who  follow  in  his  foot-  honest  men  to  lead  the  way  to  social 
steps  style  him  Excellency^  the  reformn,  and  to  set  an  efficacious 
people  cast  in  his  face  the  epithet  of  example.  He  proposes  the  abolition 
Tehohoi,  a  word  they  have  created  of  the  absurd  system  of 'boyards,  the 
to  stigmatise  infamy  and  baseness,  cancelling  of  all  these  ranks  or  tchinne 
Tchohn  is  untranslatable;  it  means  (whio!i  serve  merely  as  means  of 
taUt^  pied  plat^  Idehe^  parvenu^  all  corruption),  and  of  the  unjust  ex- 
combined.  In  the  rest  of  the  world  emptions  attached  to  them.  Wit- 
there  is  probably  no  word  equivalent  nessing  the  incurable  venality  and 
to  it,  because  there  is  not  another  selfishness  of  the  great  mcjority  of 
nation  tliat  has  suffered  so  much  the  grand  boyards,  he  looks  a  step 
from  the  baseness  and  vileness  of  its  lower  for  honesty,  and  believes  it 
rulers.''  might  there  be  found  united  with 
One  oufstion  will  naturally  sng-  capacity.  There  are  unquestionably 
gest  itself  to  whomsoever  has  read  young  men  of  promise  in  the  Princi- 
Uie  foregoing  pages.  In  a  country  palities,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
where  the  lower  classes  are  noto-  some  of  them  have  embraced  repub- 
*  noiLsly  ignorant,  and  ,  where  the  lioan  and  even  socialist  ideas.  "Not 
greater  portion  of  the  higher  ones  are,  a  few  of  the  sons  and  nephews  6f  the 
upon  your  own  showing,  profoundly  great  boyards  themselves,  of  those 
venal  and  unpatriotic,  where  will  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  politi- 
you  find  the  materials  for  an  honest  cal  profligacy  and  villany,  display 
administration  ?  You  ask  the  union  a  far  more  patriotic  spirit  than  their 
of  the  provinces  under  one  hereditary  fathers.  Amongst  the  professional 
prince,  who  is  to  rule  constitution-  and  conunercial  classes,  men  of  edn- 
ally :  in  short,  yon  &spire  to  make  of  cation  and  practical  sense  might  be 
RouToania  an  eastern  Piedmont  or  found.  But,  above  all,  the  Kouman 
Belgium,  under  the  wxerainU  of  writer  adjures  the  great  Powers  to 
To^ey,  bat  restricting  the  Porte  to  establish  such  an  order  of  things  in 
the  rights  conferred  by  that  euMer-  his  country  as  shall  enable  his'  coun- 
atnfe— rights  which,  it  must  be  trymen  to  select  their  own  ruler,  and 
owned,  have  hitherto  been  frequentlv  not  to  have  him  imposed  npon  them 
and  grossly  abused.  But,  although  by  this  or  that  foreign  influence — 
we  at  once  allow  that  you  have  much  exerted  often  from  motives  diarae- 
can^  fur  complaint,  that  you  have  trically  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  Mol- 
been  oppressed  and  plundered,  prey-  do- Wallachia,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
ed  npon  by  those  who  should  have  purchased  by  the  gold  of  the  wealth* 
protected  you,  despoiled  and  exhanst-  lest  candidate.  In  that  country,  it 
ed  by  Turk,  Russian,  and  Austrian,  has  always  been  from  the  summit  of 
we  may  ask  whether  you  really  think,  the  social  pyramid  that  the  oorrup- 
after  the  admissions  and  statement  tion  proceeded,  spreading  downwards 
you  have  made  with  regard  to  your  and  infecting  the  mass.  By  subser- ' 
countrymen,  that  the  country  is  fit  viency  to  alien  interests,  by  huge 
to  walk  alone,  contains  the  elements  bribes  to  corrupt  ministers,  by  baSt- 
of  a  good  administration,  and  would  ihish  unsparingly  distributed  to 
not  be  in  danger  of  becoming,  within  countless  officials  at  Stamboul,  that 
a  short  time,  were  your  demands  sink  of  ofScial  corruption — by  every 
complied  with,  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  vile  and  costly  means,  in  abort,  that 
misnile  and  corruption,  an  arena  of  will  serve  his  turn,  the  hospodar  at- 
intrigues  and  strife,  a  playground  tains  to  power.  Bat  it  is  not  merely 
for  unscrupulous  adventurers,  and  a  for  the  honour  of  the  post  that  he 
scandal  winch  the  nations  of  Europe  has  wriggled  through  dirty  paths  to 
could  not  suffer  to  exist!  If  we  the  proud  eminence,  in  attaining 
rightly  interpret,  and  may  venture  to  which  he  has  befouled  himself  mo- 
condense,  the  views  and  arguments  rally  as  much  as  ever  did  physically 
to  be  found  in  several  chapters  of  the  the  climber  of  a  greasy  pole  at  an 
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English  fkir.  He  mnst  get  back  his  we  shall  find  in  the  political  sitaation 
expenses;  he  mast  make  a  fortnne  of  the  Priocipalities. 
besidos ;  he  mast  also  hare  plentiful  *^  Under  the  Fanariot  regime,  the 
fonds  in  hand  to  make  head  against  rain  and  debasement  of  these  coun- 
the  intrigues  of  his  disappointed  com-  tries  was  the  aim  to  which  the  n^ign- 
petitors.  So  he  at  once  commences  in^:  princes  directed  all  their  efforts, 
an  organised  system  of  plander,  ex-  Sabseqaently,  the  Kossian  protectoiv 
tortion,  and  bribe-taking.  His  minis-  ate,  wishing  to  attain  the  same  end, 
ters  assist  him,  and  follow  his  exam-  employed  the  same  means.  The 
pie-— or  if,  as  has  been  known  in  one  most  infamons  men  were  raised  to 
or  two  cases  of  late  years,  they  the  first  dignities  of  the  State;  every 
scruple  to  do  so,  they  are  not  long  private  vice  and  every  public  corrup- 
his  ministers.  The  lower  classes  of  tion  was  snre  to  find,  with  the  Rqs- 
officials,  generally  HI  paid,  do  as  they  sian  consul,  and,  consequently,  with 
see  their  betters  do.  In  the  pro-  the  Prince,  open  support  and  enconr- 
vinces,  we  have  already  shown  bow  agement.  On  the  other  hand,  honest 
the  local  anthorities  and  the  farmers  men  were  snspected,  and  no  perse- 
are  leagued  together  to  rob  and  crush  cation  was  spared 'them.  Had  one  of 
the  peasant ;  if  here  and  there  a  pre-  them  a  lawsuit  I  He  was  certain  to 
feet  would  gladly  do  justice,  he  finds  lose  it.  Would  he  rescue  his  peasants 
it  scarcely  possible.  He  reports  a  from  the  rapine  of  the  farmers,  and 
sub-prefect  to  the  minister ;  the  sub-  establish  hiiiiti^elf  on  his  esti^tes  to 
prefect  has  friends  at  courts  whom  he  cultivate  them  himself?  Forthwith 
has  duly  bought,  and  his  superior  he  was  accused  of  fomenting  troubles. 
is  told  to  mind  his  own  business.  A  Russia  only  did,  after  all,  what  Aus- 
public  functionary,  at  all  highly  tria  and  Turkey  have  been  doing  for 
placed,  who  will  not  do  as  others  do,  the  last  four  years.  One  cannot  be  a 
but  who  strives  to  do  his  duty,  had  Reschid,  a  Buol,  an  Aali — that  is  to 
better  give  in  his  resignation,  and  it  say,  a  statesman  of  the  first  order — 
is  thus  that  the  obstinately  honest  without  understanding  that,  to  re- 
generally  end.  "  The  healthy  por-  duce  the  Principalities  to  the  con- 
tion  of  the  public  functionaries,"  dition  of  the  Herzegovina  or  of 
says  the  author  of  the  "Letters,"  Gallicia,  to  arrive  at  their  ineorpora- 
"  those  who  love  their  country,  and  tion^  it  does  not  do  to  reckon  on  the 
whose  hands  are  pure,  live  in  the  co-operation  of  honest  men. 
fear  of  a  dismissal,  which  is  seldom  "  The  consequence  which  I  deduce 
long  in  coming,  or  vegetate  eternally  from  all  that  precedes  is,  that  the 
in  subaltern  posts."  best  laws  are  inefiScacious  when  they 

The  second  of  the  two  chapters  are  not  applied ;  and  that,  applied  by 
devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  pea-  a  hand  that  has  been  purchased,  they 
santry  concludes  with  the  following  become  dangerous.  So  long  as  the 
paragraphs  which  we  think  it  apro-  Principalities  shall  be  bound  to  a 
pos  to  quote  here,  as  throwing  addi-  political  regime  forged  by  their 
tional  light  on  the  grievances  of  the  enemies,  it  will  be  useless,  and  even 
Principalities,  and  on  the  mode  of  ridiculous,  to  alter  their  internal 
action  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  laws.  Messieurs  les  diplomutes^  re- 
more  enlightened  and  patriotic  por-  store  the  Roumans  to  the  plenitnde 
tion  of  their  inhabitants.  of  their  rights ;  restore  to  them  tlieir 

"  Let  me  not  be  accused  of  colour-  autonomy ;  let  them  give  themselves 

ing  the  picture  too  highly  I    There  a  government  which  shall  be  neither 

are  many  other  iniquities  of  which  I  Turkish,  nor  Russian,  nor  English,  nor 

have  said  nothing,  lest  I  should  ap-  French,  and,  above  all,  not  Austrian, 

pear    to    exaggerate   the    shameful  but  which  shall  be  Rouman,  and  yon 

vices  of  the  present  regime.      On  will  see  that  they  know  as  well  as 

whom  is  to  be  oast  the  responsibility  you,  if  not  better,  how  to  apply  a 

of  such  a  state  of  things  ?    On  the  remedy  to  their  ills." 

law  and  on  the  government  ?    But  It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we 

they  are  themselves  only  the  conse-  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 

quenoes  of  a  cause  which  mnst  be  union  at  anything  like  the  length  at 

Bought  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  which  which  our  author  discaases  it;  we 
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can  bat  place  npoa  record  two  or  velopmentofthePrinoipalities.  Why, 
three  salient  poiuts  of  his  argamont.  then,  should  they  seek  to  shake  off  a 
In  reply  to  a  oominon  objection  of  light  yoke,  when  they  have  so  long 
the  anti-unionists,  he  asks  if  Russia  endured  one  that  crushed  them?    The 
would    find    the    Principalities    an  second   [3oint  of   the  political   pro- 
easier  prey  in  the  form  of  a  com-  gramme  voted  by  the  divans  was  a 
pact  well-organised  State,  containing  fareign  priTice  over  the  united  Prin- 
6,000,000  of  free  inhabitants,  than  in  cipalities.    The  chiefs  of  the  national 
their  present   mal-ad ministered,   di-  party  have  been  accused  of  want  of 
vide<l,  and  rained  condition.     With  judgment    in    putting  forward  this 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  the  pretension,    which    complicates    the 
integrity   of   Turkey,    which  it  has  question  of  the  union,  and  renders 
been  alleged  would  be  infringed  by  its  solution  doubly  difficult, 
the  union  of  the  Provinces,  he  in-  *^In  the  eyes  of  the  powers  that 
quires  whether  the  capitulations  by  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,"  said  M. 
which  the  two  Priucipalities  are  linked  de  Talleyrand  in  the  presence  of  the 
to  Turkey  be  still  in  force  or  not  ?  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "  the  foreign 
If  they  be,  the  Sultan  has  no  right  prince  is  a  graver  matter  than  the 
to  more  than  homage  and  tribute,  union  itself,  and  of  a  local  affair  you 
which  can  be  paid  him  as  well  by  have  made  a  European  .question."    It 
one  State  as  by  two  small  ones.    If  appears,  however,  that'  the  pressure 
they  be  not,  what  title  has  Turkey  of  the  masses,  the  public  feeling  on. 
to  interfere  at  all  with  Moldavia  and  this  point,  was  so  strong,  that  the 
Wallachia?      He  strenuously  denies  chiefs   of    the  Unionist    party  had 
that    the    Principalities,    if    fairly  scarcely  a  choice  but  to  yield.    The 
treated    by  Turkey,    would  in    the  whole  country  was  unanimous.    Even 
least  desire  to  cast  off  their  allegi-  Bibesco  and  Stirbey,  deputies  to  the 
ance  to  her.     "  They  perfectly  under-  Wallachian  Divan,  and   who,  it  is 
stand,"  he  says,   ^'  that  as  long  as  well  known,  have  their  own  private 
there  shall  be  a  Russia  and  an  Aus-  hopes  for  the  future,  dared  not  op- 
tria  which  covet  them,  they  must  re-  pose  the  tide,  and  voted  for  tlie  foreign 
main  attached  to  Turkey.     To  say  prince.    The  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  contrary,  is  to  calumniate  t^em.  the   masses   had    its  origin  in    the 
Have  they  not  given  abundant  proo&  abominable   misgovernment    of   the 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  Sultan  ?   With-  native  prince.     The  foreign  prince, 
out  recalling  the  part  played  by  Mol-  however,  is  not  made  a  sine  qud  nan^ 
do-Wallachiainl828,  anditsenerget-  although  those  who  best  know  the 
ic  resistance  to  Greek-Russian  ideas,  Principalities,  believe  that  the  ap- 
it  cannot  have  been  forgotten  that,  pointment  of  a  native  would  greatly 
in  1854,  when  Omar  Pasha  entered  impair  the  chances  of  stability  of  the 
Bucharest,  addresses,  in  which  the  new  order  of  things. 
Wallachians  asked  to  march  against  ^^  I  will  not  conclude  without  add- 
the  Russians,  were  covered,  in  two  ing,  that  the  Principalities  reckon, 
days,    with  innumerable  signatures,  at  this  moment,  more  than  twenty 
and  were  rejected  by  the  Allies.  Dur-  earnest  ^  pretenders  to   the  supreme 
ing  the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  the  power,  and  that  sixteen  of  these,  at 
Wallachian  soldiers,  whom  their  chief  least,  depend  upon  foreign  govern- 
had  basely  delivered  to  the  Russians,  ments,  to  which  they  have  promised 
deserted  by  hundreds,  and  went  over  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs 
to  the  Turks.    It  is  true  that  the  of  the  country.    To  win  the  favour 
latter,  as  generous  enemies^  contented  of  the  powers  that  dispose  of  the  fate 
themselves  with  disarming  them,  and  of    Moldo  Wallachia,    there    is    no 
sending  them  to  their  homes,  where  guilty  engagement  that  this  throng 
they  were  seized  and  shot  by  order  of   candidates    has   not  beforehand 
of  tlie  Muscovite  generals."  taken.    The  most  skilful  are  those 
The   Btizerainete   of  Turkey,  this  who  promise  the  same  thing  to  two, 
author  observes,  restored  to  its  true  and  even  to  three  different  cabinets, 
nature,  and  circumscribed  in  the  terms  .    .    .    Would  you  know  their  titles 
of  the  capitulation,  will  in  no  way  to  the  productive  honour  they  seek? 
impede  the  moral  and  material  de-  These  are,  an  ill-acquired  fortune,  a 
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deplorable  repntationv  and  the  good  favoarable  disposition  towards  the 
graces  of  some  consul  or  member  of  proposed  nnion,  seemed,  according 
the  Commission.  ^  Who  will  be  yoor  to  what  he  (Gavour)  learned  from 
prince?^  it  was  lately  asked  of  a  Sir  James  Hndson,  to  have  changed 
Wallachian.  *  He  wlio  shall  have  the  his  mind,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
largest  amount  of  money  and  vices  to  espouse  the  views  of  the  Porte. 
'  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreigner,'  He  considers  that  this  modification 
was  the  immediate  reply.  Where  is  of  opinion  may  have  the  most 
to  be  sought  a  remedy  for  all  these  serious  and  grievous  consequences, 
rivalries,  hatreds,*  and  scandals,  un-  and  he  desires  to  convince  the  £ng- 
less  it  be  in  a  prince  who  has  always  lish  Cabinet  of  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
lived  far  away  from  them,  who  has  guments  advanced  by  the  Porte.  He 
no  engagement  with  our  parties  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  ques- 
our  corrupters — ^in  a  man  educated  tion  of  the  union  under  two  points 
to  reign ;  and  who,  on  arriving  at  of  view — that  of  the  interests  of  the 
supreme  power,  should  not  offer  the  Principalities  themselves,  and  that  of 
spectacle  and  the  example  of  the  vices  the  interests  of  Turkey.  Without 
and  follies  of  a  parvenu  /''  giving  an  analysis  of  the  whole  de- 
It  is  evident  that  the  Boumans  spatoh,  which  is  of  considerable 
would  have  no  confidence  in  a  prince  length,  we  will  cite  some  of  its  prin- 
chosen  from  amongst  themselves;  cipal  and  most  striking  points. 
Iftiey  fear  lest  the  old  game  should  be  Count  Cavour  remarks  that  the  de- 
played  again,  lest  gold  and  foreign  sire  of  union  in  the  two  Principalities 
influence  should  again  impose  upon  is  of  no  recent  growth ;  that  for  long 
them,  this  time  for  life,  some  Stirbey  past  they  have  lost  no  opportunity 
or  Stourza,  some  Bibesco  or  Alexan-  of  testifying  it :  and  that  Turkey  her- 
der Ghica,  from  whom  they  could  self,  when  endowing  Moldo- Walla* 
rid  themselves  only  by  a  revolution,  chia  twenty -five  years  ago  with  the 
Their  choice,  were  they  allowed  to  Organic  Regulations,  recognised  the 
make  it,  would  probably  fall  upon  a  '  principle,  in  Article  425,  in  the  fol- 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  But  lowing  terms :  "  The  origin,  the  re- 
what  would  Austria,  and  Austria^s  li^on,  the  manners,  and  the  common 
friends,  say  to  that?  And  since  we  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
have  referred  to  the  royal  family  of  >  two  Principalities,  as  well  as  their 
Sardinia,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  common  wants,  are  sufficient  elements 
a  document^  very  favourable  to  Ron-  of  a  closer  union,  which  hitherto  has 
man  aspirations,  and  proceeding  from  been  prevented  and  delayed  only  by 
a  source  that  will  be  universally  ad-  circumstances;  but  the  advantages 
mitted  to  be  entitled  to  high  consi-  that  will  arise  from  the  union  of  the 
deration.  We  speak  of  a  despatch  two  populations  cannot  be  put  in 
which  first  obtained  publicity  a  few  doubt.  Thus,  the  conunencement  of 
days  ago  in  a  foreign  newspaper  '*' —  that  union  is  established  in  this 
a  despatch  addressed  by  Count  Ca-  R^lem^nt  by  an  administrative  con- 
mill  o  Cavour,  on  the  4th  Septem-  formity  in  the  government  of  the  two 
her,  1856,  to  the  Sardinian  charg^-  countries."  This  is  clear  enough; 
d'affaires  in  London,  to  be  by  him  but  Turkey  would  perhaps  explain 
communicated  to  Lord  Clarendon,  its  discordance  with  her  present 
In  it  the  distinguished  Piedmontese  policy  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
statesman  strongly  advocates  the  i2^20m«;i<  was  drawn  up  by  Russian 
union  of  the  Principalities,  and  ad-  hands,  and  promulgated  during  a 
vances,  in  support  of  the  project,  ar-  Russian  occupation.  ^^  Austria,"  says 
guments,  of  which  some,  it  must  be  Count  Cavour,  *^  has  long  had  her 
admitted,  are  Ji)oth  novel  and  forcible,  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Referring  first  to  the  opposition  of  Lower  Daonbe.  Let  it  be  remem- 
Turkey  to  that  project,  he  remarks  bered  Uiat  she  has  already  contrived 
that  the  English  Secretary  of  State  to  render  herself  mistress  of  three 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  who,  in  the  bosom  millions  of  Roumans  inhabiting  Tran- 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  had  shown  a  sylvania,  the  Banat,  and  Bukovina.  Is 

*  The  Indipendanee  Beige  of  the  22d  May,  1868. 
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it  credible  that  two  little  Btates,  Epirns,  of  Albania,  of  tbe  islands  of 
rendered  more  feeble  by  separation,  the  Archipelago,  will  always  desire  to 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  ambitious  form* part  of  the  GrjBek  kingdom ;  as, 
and  encroaching  policy  of  Austria  ?  npon  the  other  baud,  tiiat  kin'gdom 
The  influence  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  will  always  be  animated  by  an  irre- 
wiil  produce  in  tbe  Principalities,  at  sistible  desire  to  absorb  the  elements 
Bucharest  especially,  effects  analo-  that  are  homogeneous  with  it,  and 
gous  to  that  which  we  see  produced  that  have  remained  under  tiie  sceptre 
in  the  secondary  states  of  Italy,  of  the  Sultan. 
Separation  can  but  aggravate  the  ^^  The  Principalities,  on  the  con* 
state  of  the  Principalities,  by  causing  trary,  constitute  a  race  apart,  which 
a  proibund  irritation,  and  wounding  has  pushed  offshoots  into  no  pro* 
all  tbe  instincts  of  the  population,  vince,  but  which,  at  the  samrr  time. 
It  will  render  necessary  a  despotic  has  not  suffered  itself  to  be  abborbed 
and  violent  government,  which,  to  by  the  powerful  races  that  surround 
maintain  itself,  will  be  obliged  con-  it.  The  Turks  have  not  established 
tinnally  to  have  recourse  to  the  in-  themselves  as  conquerors  amongst 
tervention  of  Turkish,  and  even  of  the  descendants  of  Trajan's  soldiers. 
Austrian  forces."  Viewing  tlie  ques-  No  mosque  rears  its  head  on  Rou- 
tion  under  the  second  aspect-— the  man  soil.  Any  attempt  at  assimila- 
interests  of  Turkey — Count  Cavour,  tion  between  the  Roumans  and  the 
whilst  admitting  that  these  ought  to  Turks,  the  Greeks  and  the  Slavo- 
be  seriously  considered  by  Europe,  nians,  would  be  fruitless.  We  have 
believes  that  the  Porte  perhaps  these  four  populations  belonging  to 
exoggerates  to  itself  its  rights  over  four  races  entirely  distinct  by  essen- 
Moldo-Wallacbia,  which  are  strictly  tially  diverse  ethnographic  characters, 
limited  to  a  auzerainete.  Ho  denies  The  Porte,  then,  has  no  reason  to 
that  the  union  would  be  in  any  re-  fear  that  the  Roumans  will  seek  to 
spect  prejudicial  to  the  just  rights  combine  with*  the  Servians  and  Bul- 
and  interests  of  Turkey.  With  refer-  garians.  There  is  less  sympathy  be- 
ence  to  a  comparison,  instituted  in  tween  the  Rouman  and  the  Slavd- 
the  circular  of  the  Turkish  Minister  nian  than  between  the  Rouman  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  between  the  Prin-  the- Turk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cipalities  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  Roumans  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
he  expresses  himself  as  foUows,  forci-  tendencies  to  draw  together  (rap- 
bly  and  eloquently  : —  proohement)  which  animate  the  dif- 
"  The  terms  of  the  parallel  are  not  ferent  branches  of  the  great  Slavo- 
identical.  An  essential  difference  nian  family.  Rouman  nationality 
exists  between  the  two  countries,  is  a  counterpoise  useful  to  Turkey, 
Greece  can  never  forget  the  glorious  useful  to  Europe,  and  inimical  to  the 
times  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  of  Thebes,  dangerous  development  of  Panslavo- 
05  she  also  will  ever  bear  in  mind  nianism.  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we 
the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  the  see  that  the  Slavonian  race  extends 
magnificent  residence  of  the  Palsd-  from  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the 
ologi  and  the  Patriarchs.  Greece  is  northern  seas  to  the  Adriatic,  with- 
€>''ery  where  side  by  side  with  Turkey  out  other  interruption  than  the  terri- 
in  Europe;  everywhere,  hard  by  the  tories  occupied  by  the  Roumans.  If, 
mosque,  the  church  of  Christ  arises,  as  is  incontestable,  Panslavonianism 
By  constituting  the  kingdom  of  is  a  danger,  not  only  for  Turkey,  but 
Greece,  a  centre  was  created  for  for  the  whole  of  the  West,  is  it  not  .of 
Greek  nationality,  whilst  at  the  same  the  highest  interest  to  constitute,  in 
time  there  was  left  all  around  the  the  centre  of  the  Slavonian  countries, 
majority  of  the  Hellenic  race  under  a  nationality  which  sympathises  ex- 
the  domination  of  Turkey.  From  clusively  with  the  West,  and  which 
this  there  naturally  resulted  an  may  form  a  real  obstacle  to  the  re- 
irresistible  tendency,  on  the  part  of  union  of  populations  having  so  great 
those  populations,  to  unite  themselves  a  tendency  to  form  a  unity  that  would 
with  *  their  emancipate<l  brethren,  perhaps  crash  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the  world?" 
force  of  things.      The  Hellenes  of       Count  Cavour  proceeds  to  argue 
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that  the  coiiBtitntion  of  the  Ronmaa  Before  laving  down  our  pen  we 
nationality  would  be  asefnl,  not  men-  will  give  a  lew  lines  to  the  European 
acing,  to  Torkey.  Antipathy  o{  race  Commission  in  the  Principalities, 
will  always  keep  the  Koumans  aloof  touched  upon  in  the  sixth  chapter 
from  Russia.  Their  detestation  of  of  the  pamphlet  before  na,  where  the 
Austria  is  well  known.  To  that  character,  attitude,  and  line  of  con- 
power  they  might  at  some  future  day  duct  of  each  one  of  the  Oommis- 
be  dangerous,  should  they  aspire  to  sioner^  are  sketched,  not,  as  regards 
rei^ain  the  Rouman  districts  which  most  of  them,  in  very  favourable 
form  part  of  its  empire.  "  The  foreign  colours.  The  subject  tempts  to  sa- 
courts,  rivals  of  Turkey,  will  be  for-  tirical  delineation,  but  the'  present 
midable  in  the  Principalities  only  so  writer  has  not  thought  proper  to  avail 
long  as  they  shall  have  to  do  with  himself  of  it  to  anything  like  the  full 
feeble  governments,  in  antagonism  extent  which  his  turn  for  sarcasm 
with  the  national  spirit,  forced  by  would  certainly  have  rendered  it 
their  false  position  to  seek  support,  easy  for  him  to  do.  The  Com- 
moral  and  material,  financial  or  mill-  missioners  found  in  the  Principalities 
tflry,  from  those  of  their  neighbours  the  warmest  and  most  hospitable 
who  possess  such  vast  means  of  cor-  reception.  If,  politically,  some  of 
ruption  and  influence.  The  men^  them  were  looked  ai|>on  with  far 
accustomed  to  make  a  traffic  of  the  greater  f:ivour  than  others  (whose 
favours  of  the  Porte,  may  lose  some-  governments  were  known,  or  believed 
what  of  their  illicit  gains  by  the  con-  to  be,  unfavourable  to  the  wishes  of 
stitution  of  a  single  and  strong  power  the  Moldo-TVallachians),  personally 
in  the  Principalities.  The  Porte  can  all  were  treated  alike.  The  friends 
but  gain  by  it.''  The  Sardinian  min-  were  welcomed  as  friends  ;  the  ene- 
ister  concludes  with  a  general  con-  mies  were  received  as  if  Uieir  hosts 
sideratitin.  "If,"  he  says,  "as  we  were  in  hopes  of  converting  them 
are  assured,  and  as,  notwithstanding  into  friends.  The  French  Commis- 
the  denials  of  Turkey,  everything  sioner — thanks  to  the  attitude  of 
induces  us  to  believe,  the  union  is  France  at  that  time  with  regard  to 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  Principalities,  the  question  of  the  union — was  the 
can  the  Western  Powers  reject  it?  favourite  and  preponderant,  and 
Can  they  incur,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  might,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Let- 
civilised  world  and  of  history,  the  ters,"  have  made  himself  master  of 
responsibility  of  having  sacrificed  the  the  situation.  The  Sardinian,  as 
real  interests,  the  legitimate  aspira-  an  Italian,  and  as  representative  of 
tions,  of  five  millions  of  Christians,  to  the  chivalrous  and  popular  Victor 
the  exaggerated  scruples  an(lun found-  Emmanuel,  received  many  marks  of 
ed  fears  of  the  Turkish  cabinet!"  warm  sympathy.  The  Russian,  Ba- 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  sili,  was  a  Greek,  and  therefore,  al- 
that  I*iedmont  has,  from  the  time  though  representing  a  power  moet 
the  question  was  first  raised,  shown  favourable  to  the  union  (and  also  on 
herself  a  staunch  '  supporter  of  Rou-  account  of  a  pedantic  and  un pleasing 
man  demands.  This  is  not  surpris-  manner),  he  was  neither  liked  nor 
ing.  The  champion  of  Italian  na-  trusted.  "  Timeo  Danaot  et  dona 
tionality,  she  is  an  ex-offieio  partisan  ferentes  is  a  maxim  which  the  Fana- 
of  that-  of  Roumania.  Besides  the  riots  passed  a  century  in  engraving 
hatred  towards  Austria,  which  infiu-  on  the  hearts  of  the  Roumans."  Of 
ences  all  her  foreign  policy,  leading  the  English  Commissioner  this  writer 
her  always  to  adopt  that  view  of  a  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  as  on 
question  which  may  bo  damaging  or  amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
disagreeable  to  that  power,  she,  as  man ;  but  he  entirely  disapproves 
the  representative  and  hope  of  Italian  the  line  of  conduct  which,  as  a  diplo- 
indc[>endence,  naturally  sympathises  matist  and  politician,  he  followed 
with  a  kindred  race,  eagerly  seeking,  in  the  Principalities.  Of  the  Aua- 
in  tho  far  east  of  Europe,  a  portion  of  trian  and  the  Turkish  he  does  not 
that  liberty  which  she  in  the  west  has  tell  us  much,  except,,  in  a  note,  an 
^ready  won,  and,  we  trust,  for  ever  anecdote  of  the  former,  M.  Lehman 
secured.  de  Palmrod,  which,  whether  true  or 
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not,  i  hen  trovato.  "  On  the  point  pasts  of  the  Commission,  daring  the 
of  being  ennobled,  M.  Lehman  had  first  three  weeks  of  its  stay  in  Bucha- 
to  make  choice  of  a  more  aristocratic  rest.*  In  twenty-six  days,  tlie  table 
name.  After  long  reflection,  this  of  a  single  commissioner  cost  upwards 
diplomatist  borrowe<l  from  Lord  Pal-  of  £300.  Of  wax  lights,  200  lb.  per 
merston  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  night  were  charged  for.  There  was 
and  from  M.  de  Nesselrode  the  last  an  item  of  117,000  francs  for  sm.iU 
of  his,  and,  soldering  them  together,  expenses,  snch  as  lights,  cabs,  lamps, 
made  himself  a  name  of  favourable  kitchen  ntensils,  &c.  At  tlie  time  of 
angnry.  I  cannot  venture  to  afiirm  the  installation  of  Ghica  as  cainiacon, 
that  these  ambitions  syllables  have  in  1856,  the  Turkish  envoy,  Kiauiil 
kept  all  the  promise  they  contained."  Bey,  sent  to  invest  him  with  the  dig- 
If  the  pamphlet  is  chary  of  details  nity,  passed  a  week  at  Bncharest,  and 
about  the  Commission,  we  find,  in  of  coarse  was  kept  at  free  quarters, 
a  newsf»apei-*  published  at  Brussels,  as  a  guest.  The  honest  people  cliarged 
and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  affairs  with  jjurveying  for  him,  found  means 
of  the  Principalities,  some  curious  to  make  him  consume  strawberries 
gossip  on  the  subject.  This  is  con-  to  the  value  of  7000  Wallachian 
tuned  in  a  letter  from  Bucharest,  piastres  (nearly  £100)!  But  Saafet- 
which,  when  it  returned  in  print  to  Effendi,  the  Turkish  commissioner  in 
that  capital,  made  a  great  sensation  1857,  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
there  by  reason  of  the  boldness  and  the  delicacies  supplied  to  his  country- 
accuracy  of  its  statements.  The  man.  In  the  accounts  of  the  corn- 
Commission  was  an  enormous  ex-  mission  figures  an  item  of  1200  francs 
pense  to  the  Principalities.  It  was  for  "  perfumes  for  the  use  of  Smifet- 
deeined  proper  to  provide  its  mem-  Effendi."  The  Turk  must  have  nced- 
bers  and  their  soites  with  houses,  ed  a  deal  of  sweetening.  The  Wal- 
also  with  carriages  and  horses,  and,  lachians,  making  a  variation  on  a 
in  the  first  instance,  with  fo<Kl,  lights,  well-known  proverb,  said  that  "  a 
and  everything  they  required.  The  European  commission  is  equal  to 
houses  were  hired  by  the  government  half  a  military  occupation."  The 
at  ex<»rbitant  rents,  and  were  richly  people  of  the  Principalities,  accus- 
famished  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  tomed  to  be  robbed  b}*  their  rulers, 
Everything  was  supplied  in  the  most  and  by  officials  and  contractors  of  all 
lavish  and  prodigal  manner.  Blame  kinds,  would  think  little  of  the  cost 
is  not  cast  on  the  Commissioners;  of  the  Commission,  if  they  thought 
it  was  quite  natural  that,  on  their  there  was  a  chance  of  its  labours  and 
first  arrival  in  a  strang^^  capital,  report  leading  Europe  to  comply  with 
where  the  hotels  are  not  of  the  best,  their  wishes.  But  of  this  they  now 
and  to  whose  ways  they  were  unac-  have  little  hope.  "  The  international 
customed,  they  should  accept  a  tem-  Commission,"  says  the  author  of  the 
porary  hospitality,  which,  moreover,  "Letters,"  "cost  the  Princir>alities 
was  warmly  pressed  upon  them.  3  millions  of  piastres  (about  £45,000 
After  a  short  time,  most  of  them  de-  sterling) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tenth 
dined  to  be  any  longer  a  burthen  on  part  of  their  annual  budget.  The 
the  country,  and  retained  only  the  Roumans  love  to  cherish  the  hope 

auarters  that  had  been  prepared  for  that  the  result  of  its  labours  will  be 

iem.    Not  all,  however,  were  equally  proportionate    to    this  total,   or,   in 

considerate;  but  the  chief  origin  of  popular  terms,  t?Mt  it  icill  give  them 

the  expense  incurred  was  the  im-  tTieir  money's  worth .'" 

menseamountof  jobbery  and  robbery  We  must  conclude;  not,  however, 

connected  with  the  supplies  furnished  without  extracting  the  last  page  of 

to  tliem.    Some  of  the  items  quoted  the  pamphlet,  which  embodies  the 

in  the  Etoile  du  Danube  are  curious,  author^s  views  as  to  what  may  not 

by  reason  of  their  barefaced  extra-  improbably  be  the  result  of  treating 

vagance.    The  best  and  dearest  hotel  with  neglect,  if  not  with  contempt 

in  Europe  would  have  supplied  its  the   almost    unanimonslv    expressed 

best  dinners  at  an  infinitely  lower  v^ishes  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians. 

rate  than  that  set  down  for  the  re-  "Our  best  policy  now,"  he  says, 

*  LEtoile  du  Danube,  of  Saturday,  26th  July,  1867. 
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in,  in  my  opinion,  to  wait  and  nqt  will  be  oompoeed  of  Bonmans  t  Upon 

to  despair;  bat  there  are  not  wanting  that  day,  millions  of  Rayahs  will  rise 

persons  who  connsel  ns  to  another  as  one  man,  and  twenty-four  hours 

course,  and  I  have  the  more  fear  of  will  suffice  to  drive  thcjlast  Turk  into 

seeing  it  prevail,  because  all  Europe  Asia. 

seems  to  consfHre  in  its  favour.    There  '^  Lords  Palmerston,  Redcliffe,  and 

is  a  party  which  holds  to  us  the  fol-  Derby,  Count  Buol,  and  you,  Messrs. 

lowing    language :      '  The    Western  Aali  and  Fuad,  vau»  Vauree  voulu  P^ 

Powers  have  lulled  you  with  falla-  .  We  have  ^ot  attempted,  in  this 

oions  promises :  recognise  at  last  that  paper,  to  go  fully  into  the  oomplicat- 

they  pitilessly  deliver  you  to  Austrian  ed  political  question  of  the  Prinoi- 

brutaJity,  and  to  the  stupidity  of  the  palities.     We  should  perhaps  have 

Turk.    It  is  time  to  look  northwards,  been  willing  to  do  so,  at  the  risk  of 

Whatever   harm    Russia  may  have  filling  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 

done  to  you,  Austria  and  Turkey  will  Magazine  than  is  usually  allotted  to  a 

do  you  more.     Besides,  the  policy  of  single  article,  had  we  hoped  to  com- 

the  Ozar  is  completely  changed ;  do  mand  readers  for  so  long  an  essay  on 

yon  not  see  Alexander  11.  preparing  a  subject  that  does  not  appear  to 

reforms  with  one  hand,  whilst   he  excite   much    interest   in   England, 

heals,  with  the  other,  wounds  which  Under  this  disadvantage,  all  we  have 

he  did  not  make?    Your  position  ad-  sought  to  do,  has  been  to  bring  into 

mits  neither  of  delay  nor  of  hesita-  relief  some  of  the  most  prominent 

tion ;  you  need  the  sJliance  of  one  of  points  of  the  question ;  and  without 

the  three  great  empires  that  surround  making  ourselves  partisans,  or  even 

you,  in  order  that  you  may  not  serve  expressing  our  opinion,  to  put  for- 

as  a  plaything  to  the  ambition  of  alL  ward    that    of    an    intelligent    and 

Does  there  remain  to  yon  any  other  highly-educated  native  of  the  country 

support  than  that  of  the  Czar  f   Rus-  whose  grievances  are  now  under  dia- 

sia  is  for  the  union  under  a  foreign  cussion  in  Paris— of  a  writer  whose 

prince.    With  Russia  you  may  hope  veracity  may  be  relied  upon  even  by 

everything,  even  complete  indepen-  those  who  do  not  share  his  views, 

dence.'  '  Such  data  as  he  supplies  will  be  found 

^^  To  decide  between   these    two  extremely  useful  by  any  persons  who 

policies,  the  Principalities  wait  till  may  wish  to  make  up  uieir  minds  on 

Europe  shall  have  marked  out  for  a  subject,  which  the  thrilling  interest 

them  their  line  of  conduct.  of  Indian  allairs  has  deprived  of  that 

"  One  day,  perhaps,  the  advanced  share  of  attention  which,  we  incline 

guard  of  the  Russian  army  which  to  think,  it  will  one  day  be  proved 

shall    march   upon    Constantinople,  that  its  importance  merited. 
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MY   FIRST    AND   LABT   KOVBL. 
PABT  I. 

ToTT  asked  me  once  if  I  had  ever  cured  everything  that  I  fancied  might 

had  a  secret  from  my  hashand.  please  him  or  do  him  good.    When 

Answering**  Yes,"  I  promised  some  he  was  convalescent,  the  doctor  or- 

day  to  tell  yon  all  about  it:  I  will  do  dered  him  not  to  write  for  months  to 

80  now.  come.    I  understood  his  smile  as  he 

When  we  were  first  married,  and  listened  to  this  decree ;  it  smote  me 

for  a  time  afterwards,  we  were  poor ;  with  sharp,  sndden  pain ;  I  remember 

neither  of  ns  were  nsed  to  poverty.  I  ran  away  to  weep. 

I  was  the  youngest,  and  had  been  **  I  must  write,  my  child ;  we  are 

the  pet,  of  a  large  family ;  I  was  in-  in  debt,  we  want  money."    This  was 

experienced  in  every  way,  and  some-  all  his  answer  to  my  tearful  remon* 

what  spoiled  by  indulgence.    Kenelm,  stranoe,  when  long,  long  before  he 

my  hnsband,  was  several  years  older  was  strong,  I  saw  him  seUle  down  to 

than  his  little  wife;  he  was  good,  work.                                        * 

grave,  and  wise;  there  was  some-  For  the  first  time  I  shrank  away 

thing  in  his    character   that   made  from  his  mild  glance;  for  the  first 

people    afraid   of   him ;    when   he  time  the  deep  tenderness  of  his  tone 

courted  me,  my  sisters  held  him  in  sdunded  to  me  as  a  reproach, 

awe ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  I,  cow-  I  went  from  his  study  into  the 

ard  as  I  was  in  most  respects,  felt  garden.    It  was  spring;  but  I  paid 

nothing  of  this  awe  till  afterwards,  no  heed  to  the  loveliness  of  the  sunny 

but  treated  him  with  girlish  audacity  morning.    To-day  I  was  too  miserable 

and  tyranny.    I  knew  my  power.  to  weep,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  tell  perhapa.  I  stood,  leaning  my  head 
you  of  our  happiness  during  the  first  against  a  tree,  absorb^  in  self- 
months  after  our  marriage ;  that  has  reproachful  thought — knowing,  for 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story ;  for  the  first  time,  how  dreadful  a  thing 
then  I  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  secret  it  was  to  want  money, 
from  my  husband.  It  is  true  that  I  I  had  one  friend  living  near;  she 
was  forced  to  be  very  quiet  during  had  been  Eenelm's  friend  for  years 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  when  the  and  years,  but  now  she  was  espe- 
soratohing  of  Kenelm^s  pen  was  al-  cially  mine.  It  chanced  that  she 
most  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  passed  our  gate  that  morning,  and 
our  house ;  but  I  indemnified  myself  seeing  me,  came  in  for  a  few  mo- 
in  the  evening   for    the   morning's  ments. 

silence.     I  dearly  loved  to  talk  to  **  You,  Minnie,  of  all  women  in  the 

Eenelm  I    I  used  then  to  show  him  world,  to  look  upon  this  sweet  day 

the  innermost  thought  of  my  heart:  with  so  sad  a  face?    What  ails  you, 

he  was  so  gentle  and  reverent,  and  dear?    Kenelm  is  getting  well." 

in  return  gave  me  his  fiill  confidence,  ^*  But  he  will  be  ill  again.     The 

sometimes  speaking  to  me  of  things  doctor  says  he  should  have  change 

&r  beyond  my  comprehension,  glad-  and  perfect  rest,  and — ^he  is  at  work, 

dening  me  by  saying  that  often  a  few  I  have  been  extravagant — we  want 

random  words  of  mine  would  suggest  money."  She  was  grave  immediately, 

the   solutions   of    perplexities   over  "Poor  dear  I"  she  said;  **  no  won- 

which  he  had  long  pondered  I  der  you  are  not   merry — Oh,  that 

Well,  we  were  poor.    I  had  twenty  money  I  "     She   softly  stroked   my 

pounds  a  year;  for  the  rest  we  de-  hand,  and  fell   into   meditative  si- 

pended  upon  my  husband's  earnings,  lence. 

We  had  married  in  the  spring ;  the  Presently  she  cried,  quite  abruptly, 

following  winter  Eenelm  fell  ill,  very  "  Minnie,  you  shall  write  a  novel  I  " 

ill.    Necessarily  his  illness  increased  I  started,  and  blushed  as  if  she 

onr  expenses;  and  I,  without  any  had  proposed  to  me  to  commit   a 

regard  to  cost,  or  any  thought  of  crime, 

whose  labour  must  pay  for  all,  pro-  \^  Yes,"  she  repeated,   ^*  you  shall 
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write  a  novel.    I  have  a  little  leisure  doing — it  was  my  want  of  oonfidenoe 

— ^nothing  else,  alas! — at  your  service  towards  him  that  he  mourned.     I 

— ^you  write,  I  will  revise  and  manage  think  I  have  heard  Kenelm  say  that 

all  beside^."  it  is  in  the  natures  acted  upon,  not  in 

"  But — Kenelm — "  the  acts  themselves,  that  the  elements 

"Would  he  not  like  it?    Ah!—  of  Tragedy  and  Oomedy  are  contained, 

perhaps  not — ^I  had  forgotten.    Grood,  I  snppo^je  we  each  acted  as  it  was  our 

almost  perfect  as  he  is,  he  has  his  nature  to  act. 

prejudices."  When  those  three  days  and  nights 

'*  But  if  I  could  write  a  book  I  If  of  meditation  had  proved  fruitless,  I 
I  could  earn  enough  money  to  take  drowned  my  hope  in  tears.  I  had 
him  to  the  sea-side — I  would  risk  the  found  no  subject  of  which  I  felt  corn- 
iest. I  will  not  be  afraid ;  I  will  try  petent  to  treat,  no  cause  to  advocate, 
and  write  a  novel — only  he  shall  never  and  I  despaired, 
know  unless  I  succeed."  A  day  or  two  afterwards  an  ao- 

*^  1^  it  well  to  have  a  secret  from  quaintance  sent  ns  tickets  for  a  con- 
yon  r  husband?"  cert:  in  the  evening  she  called  for 

"Jnst  this  one.    I  must  try.    It  us.      My    husband    was    not    well 

would  bo  so  glorious  if  I  were  to  enough  to  go— I  hated  to  go  without 

succeed."  him ;   but  ho  sent  me  because  ho 

"  You    should  know  best.     But,  thought  that  I  was  beginning  to  pine 

Minnie,  I  had  rather  you  told  him."  in  a  too  quiet  life.    I  felt  very  un- 

"  No,  no,  no ;   not  unless  I  sue-  grateful  towards  the  friend  who  car- 

ceed(    What  makes  you  think  that  I  ried  me  off,  so  sorely  against  my  will, 

cau  write  a  book  ? "  It  was  a  "  classical "  concert  of  in- 

"  I  have  seen  little    attempts  of  strumental    music :    I    loved    such 

yours? — do  not  blush — and  bits,  only  music.    Yet  by-and-by  I  found  that 

bits,  of  your  letters  to  Kenelm.    If  I  was  not  listening  to  it.     I   was 

Mrs.   Keuelm    Cameron  writes    her  writing — nay,  rather  contemplating — 

book    as   simply    and    fervently   as  my  book!    It  did  not  suggest  itself 

Minnie  Grey  Wrote  her  .love-letters,  to  me  bit  by  bit,  but  I  seemed  to 

it    will    do— always  provided    that^  grasp  it  all — plot,  purpose,  incident 

before  she  begins  it,  she  quite  makes  — at  once.    I  literally  hugged  myself 

up  her  mind  what  it  is  to  be  about."  under  cover  of  my  little  white  cloak, 

"  That  is  the  puzzle."  and  said,  "  This  will  do." 

"  It  will  not  long  remain  so,  if  the  "  Exquisite!  is  it  not?"  my  corn- 
book  is  destined  to  be  written.  I  am  panion  exclaimed,  thinking  I  had 
going  from  home;  you  shall  have  my  spoken  to  her  in  praise  of  the  music, 
address ;  let  me  help  you  in  any  way  Her  glance  dwelt  wonderingly  on  my 
I  can."  excited  face. 

I  took  leave  of  her  absently,  already  Now  I  was  only  anxious  to  get 

pondering  what  my  book  was  to  be  home.    I  dreaded  that  I  might  for- 

about.  get.      Fortunately    my    friend    was 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  I  sleepy  during  the  drive — the  rapid 

continue    to    ponder    this   matter,  motion  continued  the  excitement  the 

When  Kenelm  asked  of  what  I  was  music    had    produced.      When    we 

thinking,  I  blushed,  giving  the  stupid  stopped  at  my  gate,   and  the  lady 

answer,   "  Nothing  particular."    He  woke  up  to    say    "  Grood-night,"  I 

looked  surprised,   but  said    nothing  astonished  her  by  the  fervour  of  my 

ftirther.  "  Thank  you !  you  do  not  know  what 

Now,  in  all  that  follows,  it  may  you  have  done  for  me." 
seem  to  you  that  if  I  had  given  the  ^^  Are  yon  such  an  enthusiast  ?  *' 
matter  a  playful  turn,  and  if  my  bus-  she  asked.  "Had  I  known  it,  I  would 
band  had  trusted  me  as  he  ought  to  have  sent  yon  tickets  before.  I  will 
have  done,  no  unhappiness  would  remember  you  in  future  —  good- 
have  ensued.     It  was  not   in    my  night." 

power  to  think  of  my  secret  lightly —  I  let  myself  into  the  house.    I  had 

directly  I  had  a  secret  from  my  bus-  made  Kenelm  promise  pot  to  sit  up, 

band,  I  turned  coward,  and  became  and  had  ordered  Ann  to  go  to  bed. 

morbidly  timid  in  his  presence.    And  How  glad  I  was  of  this  I 

he — ^he  did  not  suspect  me  of  wrong-  The  lamp  and  the  fire  burned  in 
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the  parlour,  and  the  little  supper-tray  "  My  face  is  rather  hot.  Now,  where 

stood  ready.  shall  we  walk  this  evening?"  I  asked, 

I  had  made  no  nois^e ;  I  stole  tip  to  and  began  to  talk  hurriedly  of  prim- 

my  room,  found  Kenelm  asleep,  look-  roses,  violets,  blue-bells,  and  the  i>ro- 

ing  verj*  wan  and  worn ;  I  bent  down  bahility  of  our  finding  them  in  the 

and    kissed   him  lightly,    then    ran  fields  around. 

away.  That  was    an   exquisite    evening". 

In  the  parlour  I  sat  down  to  write.  As  we  wandered  about  the  lanes  and 

and  I  wrote — hour  after  hour.    When  meadows,  Kenelm  sometimes  leant  on 

the  lamp  went   out,  I  looked  up  in  ine,  I  sometimes  on  him :  and  I  Fiaid 

consternation — ^it  was  growing  light,  to  myself,  "  So  it  should  be  in  life ; 

Very  carefully  I  gathered  together  why  should  my  husband  work  always, 

my  precious  sbeets ;  I  put  them  within  and  I  sit  idle  all  my  days  ?'' 

a  biH)k  (a  cookery  book  I  remember),  That  was  very  well ;  but,  alas !  as 

and  hid  that  at  the  bottom  of  my  I  worked   I  lost  sight  of  my  good 

work-table.    I   crept    to   bed    cold,  motive  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 

tired,  and   happy,   but  did  not  fall  my  work — forgot  all  my  little  daily 

asleep  till  broad  daylight.  cares  for  Eenelm  while  I  struggled 

When  I  woke,  Kenelm  stood  by  my  to  achieve  a  grand  good  for  him. 

bedside  with  my  breakfast  upon  a  My  husband  came  home  healthily 

tray.    ^*  Is  it  late  ?"  I  asked,  starting  tired.    That  night  he  slept  soundly, 

np.  and  I  could  not  sleep;  so  I  rose — I 

"Nearly  eleven,  love.      Did  you  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  con- 
enjoy  the  concert,  Minnie?"  tinue  my  work ;  again  it  was  the  day- 

*'  The  ooncert---oh  yes  I"    Then  as  light  that  warned  me  to  my  bed. 

I  recalled  everything,  I  felt  as  if  he  Kenelm  told  me  at  breakfast  that 

must  find  out  my  secret  by  looking  he  must  go  into  town,  and  should 

at  me,  and  I  turned  away  yawning.  not  get  home  till  evening.    He  had 

"  N©t  quite  awoke  yet,  sleepy  one,"  not  incurred  this  fatigue  since  his 

he  commented.  illness,  and  was  not  fit  for  it.    I  did 

How  I  was  to  manage  to  write  in  not  think  of  this  then ;  I  did  not  oflfer 

the  daytime  was  the  problem  that  to  go  for  him,  or  beg  to  go  with  him ; 

occnpied  me  while  I  dressed.  I  thought  joyfully  of  the  long  day 

When   I  was   ready,    I  went   to  before  me.    He  left  home  at  ten,  to 

Senelan    in  his  study.    "  Must  yon  return  at  seven. 

'Write  to-day  ?"  I  asked.  I  told  Ann  to  say  that  I  was  en- 

"Yes,  I  must.      Let  us    dine  at  gaged  if  any  one  should  call,  and  I 

four — I  will  write  till  then.      After  locked  myself  into  the  empty  chara- 

dinner  we  will  have  a  walk.    Do  not  ber.     I  uttered    a  cry  of  joy  as  I 

feel  anxious,  love — I  am  stronger."  began  my  work — I  had  such  delight 

"Can  I  do  notliing  for  yoa  this  in  it. 

morning?"  I  left  off  to  pretend  to  dine,  but  I 

"  Nothing,  dear."  had  no  appetite,  and  soon    recom- 

Ho  had  resumed  his  pen,  and  I  menoed. 

went  away.    We  had  an  unfurnished  Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon 

nx)m  in  our  house.     I  was  soon  lock-  I  found  I  could  go  on  no  longer. 

ed  into  that.    I  spread  my  pf^per  on  My  temples  burned,  and  yet  I  felt  as 

a  box,  a  box  that  had  gone  with  us  if  numbed  by  excessive  cold,  and  my 

on  our  wedding  journey,  and  crouch-  head  began  to  ache  intensely. 

ed  upon  the  floor  to  write.    I  left  off  Kenelm  was   late ;  it  was  getting 

just  in  time  to  prepare  for  dinner — to  dusky  when  he  came,  and  I  shunned 

smooth  my  hair,  dip  my  hot  brow  in  what  little  light  there  was.    Ue  was 

water,  and  wash  the  ink-stains  off  my  tired,  and  after  tea  lay  upon  the  couch ; 

,  fingers.  I  sat  beside  him  on  a  low  seat,  and 

**  I  wanted  you  to  stitch  up  my  rested  my  aching  head  on  his  breast. 

manuscript,  Minnie,"  Kenelm  said ;  By-and-by  Ann  came  in  with  the 

"  but  as  I  didn't  find  you  in   the  lamp,  and  then  Kenelm  asked  me  to 

hoDse,  I  contrived  to  do  it  myself,  read  to  him.     I  rose  with  some  diffi- 

I  suppose  you  have  been  working  in  culty,  I  felt  so  weak  and  weary.    Un- 

the  garden — too  hard,  I  think ;  you  wittingly  I  turned  my  face  full  to  the 

look  flushed."  light  as  I  opened  the  new  book  he 
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had  brought  home,  and  bis  eyes  were  My  husband  did    not   speak  for 

upon  me  as  they  generally  were,  as  I  some  time.    Then  be  said,  with   a 

had  formerly  loved  to  have  them«  measured  mildness  that  I  well  un- 

^^  Minnie  1"  he  exclaimed — then  derstood,  **•  I  think,  Minnie,  that  yon 
started  up  and  came  to  me.  He  took  owe  me  some  slight  explanation.  I 
my  hands  and  gazed  into  my  faoe.  trust  that  your  good  sense  will  lead 
This  time  I  was  not  sorry  to  feel  you  to  offer  me  such.  As  I  am  con- 
thick  blushes  covering  my  pallor.  ndent  that  my  wife  cannot  act  in  a 

Somewhat  pettishly  I  cried — *^  Ton  way  of  which  she  has  need  to  be 

startle  me,  Kenelm,"  and  I  tried  to  ashamed,  I  do    not  understand  her 

turn  away.    He  would  not  let  me.  having  any  mystery." 

*^  You  look  wretchedly  ill,  Minnie.  1  had  heard  people  say  that  some- 

You  have  been  crying  much  again —  times  my  husband  appeared  to  hide 

so  soon  I     What  is  it  that  troubles  an  iron  hand  beneath  a  velvet  glove, 

you  ?    My  poor  ctiild  must  tell  me  I"  I  recalled  the  saying  now,  and  asked 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell  you — you  myself  indignantly  if  he  meant  to' 

are  foolish — nothing    troubles  mel^'  make  me  feel  the  smooth  inflexibility 

But  he  continued  to  gaze  at  me  so  of  his  character.  I  was  angry  with  him. 

tenderly,  so  sorrowfully,  that  I  could  I  offered  no  wonl  of  apology,  but 

not  bear  it    To  convince  him  that  remained  silent.    I  could   not  eat: 

nothing  was  the  matter,  I  burst  into  the  first    mouthful   seemed  like   to 

tears  and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom,  for  choke  me.    This  made  me  seem  all 

he  folded  me  in  his  arms.           *  the  more  sullen. 

I  thought  liiat  all  was  over — that  No  wonder  that  my  noble,  high- 

my  secret  would  'out,  or  my  heart  minded  husband  looked  grieved  to 

would  break ;  but  he  questioned  me  the  heart  at  such  signs  of  childish 

no  more,  only  soothed  and  caressed  me.  perversity. 

Kext  morning  I  rejoiced  that  my  When,  after   breakfast,  I   sought 

secret  was  still  in  my  keeping.  the  bare  room,  and  locked  myself  in. 

When  I  went  down  into  the  par-  I  trembled  taking  home  the.  moral 

lour,  Kenelm  held  a  visiting-card  in  that  was  evolving,  without  conscious 

his  hand,  at  which  he  was  looking  effort  of  mine,  from  the  story  which 

with  surprise.  I  had  called  "  A  Wife's  Secret." 

^^  My  friend  Ashtbwer  here  yester-  I  felt  the  possibility  of  my  little 

day,  and  you  did  not  tell  me !     You  troubles  deepening  and  wideimig  ter- 

askcd  him  to  come  again,  I  hope;  ribly.    I  cried  passionately,  *I  will 

you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long  persevere ;  but  I  must  finish  soon — 

desired  to  see  him."  I  cannot  bear  this  long." 

I  paused  at  the  door  with  a  face  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 

expressing  bbink  constemation.     *^  I  Kenelra  had  work  to  do ;  but  when  I 

— did  not  know,"  I  faltered.  had  slipped  down-stairs,  just  before 

Yes;  I  was  aft'aid  of  Kenelm— his  dinner-time,  I  saw  him  lying  on  our 

eyes  perused  my  face  keenly.  little  lawn,  a  book  beside  him. 

"  You  did  not  know — ^it  was  Ann's  "  He  is  angry,"  I  thought.    "  This 

fault,  then.    This  is  very  vexatious."  is  the  first  holiday  on  which  he  has 

He  was  about  to  ring  the  bell.  done  without  me." 

"  Stay !"  I  cried ;  '*  it  was  not  her  When  we  met,  I  could  not  be  gay  or 

fault.    I  told  her  if  anybody  came,  to  natural ;  I  was  constrained  in  manner, 

say  I  was  engaged ;  of  course  she  did  and  felt  weighed  upon  and  weary, 

not  know  that  I  would  have  seen  The  few  days  that  followed  were 

your  friend  I     Till  this  moment  I  did  uncomfortable.    Kenelm  tried  to  re- 

not  know  he  had  been  here."  sume  his  usual  demeanour,  but  some- 

*'And  why,  my  dear  wife,  would  thing  was  between  us,    and  I  was 

you  see  nobody  yesterday  ?"  afraid  of  him.    I  wrote  as  much  as  I 

^*  Don't  say  ^  my  dear  wife '  in  that  oonld  without  risk  of  detection,  and ' 

horrid  way.    I  suppose  I  was  not  in  forgot  my  own  griefii  during  those 

the  humour  for  company,  as  you  had  hours. 

1^  me  alone  I"    I  took  refdge  in  a  I  told  myself  that  I  would   not, 

kind  of  petulant  naughtiness,  pouted,  that  I  could  not  give  up,  now  that  I 

and  made  an  unnecessary  noise-  with  had  gone  so  far.     Whenever  I    felt 

the  caps  and  saucers.  wavering  .  and    despondent,    I   pic 
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tared  to  niTself  mj  triamph.  Ken-  There  was  surely  no  tedious  linger- 
elm^s  sarprise,  delight,  gratitude, —  ing  by  the  way  in  my  book.  I  wrote 
this  would  pay  for  all  my  pain.  in  desperate  haste  to  have  finished  it. 


FAKT  XL 

» 

With  Eenelm^s  many  letters  one  last  few  weeks,  Minnie,  something  has 

morning  oame  a  letter  to  me.    I  re-  divided  us.    Shall  we  not  be  one  again 

oeived  it  from  him,  and  blushed  as  I  before  we  part  ?" 

dipped  it  into  my  apron  pocket.    It  I  was  silent ;  I  did  not  raise  my 

was  from  my  friend,  in  answer  to  a  eyes.    Perhaps   in   the   struggle  to 

note  I  had  sent  her  about  my  book.  appear   unmoved,    I    looked    obstt* 

By  this  time  I  had  become  mor-  nate  and  cross,  for  Kenelm^s  tone 
bidly  nervous.  I  was  haunted  by  a  changed.  / 
▼ague  sense  of  wrong-doing,  and  a  *^  That  letter — ^remember,  Mary, 
dresd  of  being  driven  to  tell  a  direct  that  I  do  not  stoop  to  suspect  you  of 
falsehood.  I  had  had  more  than  one  wrong;  it  is  simply  your  want  of  con- 
terrible  alarm  of  detection.       *  fidenoe  that  I  deplore. ^^ 

After  pocketing  my  letter  I  care-  ^^  Suspect  me  of  wrong,  indeed !  "  I 

fully  avoided   looking  towards  my  cried,  again  taking  refuge  in  that 

husband.                                             *  petulant      unreasonableness     which 

^'  Read  this,  Minnie,^'  he  said  pre-  baflSes   men   sorely.      '^  It  is    yov, 

sently,  putting  one  of  the  letters  he  Kenelm,  who  have  no  confidence  in 

bad  received  before  me.  me  I    Ton  treat  your  wife  as  if  she 

I  obeyed.  were  a  mere  child.^* 

^  What   shall    you  do,  Eenelm  f  "  If  the  time  is  gone  by  when  she 

Shall  you  go  ? "  I  asked,  when  I  had  loved  to  be  so  treated — ^when  she 

finished.     It  was  from  oiie  of  my  made   me  her  conscience  and   hid 

husbuid^s  brothers,  begging  his  me-  nothing  from  me— I  must  painfully 

diation  with  the  stem  old  father,  who  learn  how  this  changed  wife  desires 

had  been  bitterly  offended — ^how,  does  that  I  should  treat  her.'' 

sot  concern  my  story.  He  left  the  room ;  when  he  was 

*^  Shall  wx  go,  you  surely  mean,  gone  I  wept     But  I  was  a  little 

MinnittT  angry ;  or,  as,  passing  his  study-door 

I  diWped  my  head ;  my  work  was  on  my  way  np-stairs  to  pack  his 
nearly«eompleted ;  it  would  be  dread-  clothes,  I  saw  him  seated  at  his* 
ful  to  me  to  leave  it  now.  We  had  study-table  with  [his  head  bowed 
.  been  so  estranged  lately,  my  longing  upon  his  hands,  I  could  not  have  re- 
to  have  done  with  this  and  every  sisted  the  temptation  to  go  to  him  and 
secret  was  very  great ;  if  I  were  left  confess  evervtning. 
ak>ne  a  day  or  two,  it  could  be  safely  It  was  only  by  looking  back  after- 
completed,  wards  that  I  could  understand  how 

^'  Perhaps  you   are  right,  and  I  much  change  he  found  in  me — ^how 

oogbt  to  go  alone,"  Kenelm  said,  after  many  signs  he  saw  that  ray  thoughts 

a  painful  silence.  were  not  all,  or  even  chiefly  his, — ^be- 

^  I  think  yon  should.    It  is  an  ex-  sides  reading  that  in  my  often  ab- 

Sensive  joprney ;  your  father  does  not  stracted   face.    Many   of    my  little 

ke  me,  and  "-^  duties  were  neglected,  or  performed 

^^  I  bad  rather  my  wife  had  been  by   Ann ;    many  minute   cares   for 

thus  eager  that  we  should  not  sepa-  Kenelm  omitted  during  those  feverish 

rate.    You  have  prudence  on  your  weeks. 

.side,  but— von  are  chaoged,v  Mary.'^  As  I  packed  my  husband's  clothes, 

He  rose  as  he  spoke.  I  shed  some  tears  over  them.    When 

'^  "Do  not  say  I  am  changed  (    Do  he  was  actually  gone,  after  a  most 

not  speak  so  I    I  cannot  bear  it"    I  painfully  calm    leave-taking,  I    felt 

spoke  passionately.    He  came  to  my  utterly  miserable;  I  s|^nt  the  day 

side,  sat  down  by  me,  and  took  my  between  crying  and  sleeping,  and  only 

band.  thought  of  my  book  witn  disgust  and 

**  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use,  I  should  loathing. 

go  to-day — at  once,"  he  began*.  ^^The  Next  morning  brought  me  a  cor- 
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dial — a  few  kind  lines  from  Kenelm,  I  managed  to  get  to  my  bedroomi 

written  the  night  before,  from  the  and,  after  washing  my  stained  brow ; 

resting-place,  which  was  half-way  to-  discovered  a  small  bnt  deep  wonnd 

wards  his  jonmey 's  end.  on  my  temple.    I  had  fallen  against 

Having  fiirther  stimulated  my  con-  a  sharp  iron-bound  corner  of  the  box 

rage  by  re-perusing  my  friend's  note,  which  I  had  used  as  a  desk, 

which  told  me  of  the  favourable  ar-  I  did   not  distinctly  recall  what 

rangements  she  hoped  to  make  for  the  had  frightened  me.    I  felt  terribly 

publication  of  my  book,  I  set  to  work,  weak,  and  lav  on  my  bed  quite  still 

The  misery  or  my  heroine  was  ap-  for   several    hours.      Then    I    rang 

Eroaching  its  climax ;  I  was  one  with  and  ordered  Ann  to  bring  me  some 

er,  shaken  by  her  fears,  torn  by  her  coffee  into  my  room.    My  ^vindow 

passions,  transported  by  her  hope.  was  darkened,  and  she  seemed  to  notice 

I  Highly-wrought    excitement   kept  nothing  particular  in  my  appearance, 

me  up.    While  Eenelm  was  away,  I  I  told  her  I  was  not  very  well,  and 

did  not  go  beyond  the  garden ;  I  could  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed, 

not  eat,  and  I  hardly  slept.  The  hot,  strong  coffee  revived  me 

One  night, — I  had  heard  Ann  go  to  wonderfully,  and    my  thoughts   re- 

bed  long  before,  and  there  was  no  turned  to  my  all  but  finished  work, 

sound  or  stir  in  the  silent  house, — ^my  My  book  was  not  to  be  a  Tragedy ; 

self- possession,  my  sense  of  my  own  it  was  to  end  quietly,  and  [>eacefally, 

identity,  altogether  failed  me.  perfectly,  as  a  beautiful  summer-day. 

I  crouched  upon  the  bare  floor  in  I  laughed  softly  over  the  happiness 

the  bare  room.    I  struggled  to  sepa-  of  this  summery  ending,  and  the  tears 

rate  myself  from  the  woes  into  which  rained  from  my  eyes.    I  sat  close  to 

I  had  plunged  **  the  wife  "  of  my  ima-  the  open  window  on  that  lovely  day, 

gination.    1  could  not — ^intense  emo-  in  a  deliciously  subdued  and  sympa- 

tion    overpowered    me.     Sick   with  thetic  mood,  and  wrote  my  blissful 

anguish,    I    cried    out,    '*  Husband,  concluding  chapters, 

husband !     Good  God !  this  is  more  With  one  brief  interruption  only  I 

than  I  can  bear  I  "  continued  to  write  till  late  in  the 

I  covered  my  face ;  that  cry  had  afternoon. — ^I  no  longer  wrote  with 

startled  me  back  to  myself,  and  great  haste  and  passion,  but  as  I  remember, 

terror  came  over  me ;  I  had  always  with  a  quiet  sense  of  perfect  power, 

been  timid  of  night  and  darkness.  I   had   finished.    I   said  J|  thank 

As  I  continued  to  crouch  there,  Grod."                                     ^ 

covering  my  face,  it  seemed  to  me,  My  heroine  was  happy  now,  and 

that  somethinsT  stirred  in  the  room,  my  heart  craved  like  happiness  cla- 

that  chill  breath  fanned  my  neck  and  morously.     "  Make  haste  and  oome 

arms.  I  raised  my  head,  seeking  light,  home,  Kenelm  I "  I  cried. 

My  candle  had  burned  out ;  I  was  I  went  down  stairs  to  hunt  for 

alone  in  stirring  darkness — ^the  thick  string,  wax,  and  stamps ;  my  book 

darkness  of  a  close-shuttered  room,  must  be  immediately  sent  off. 

I  strained  my  eyes  into  it ;  I  seemed  On  my  work-table  lay  a  letter  from 

chained  to  the  spot.  my  husband.    How  long  had  it  lain 

Snddenly  my  excited  fancy  made  there  unopened  ?    I  pressed  it  to  my 

my  husband  present  to  me,  standing  lips  and  to  my  bosom  before  I  read  it. 

in  the  middle  of  the  room,  regarding  It  said  he  would    be  home  this 

me.   He  was  pale ;  his  expression  was  evening  I     What    happiness  I     This 

reproachful,  his  form  spectral.  evening  at  seven,  it  said ;  what  time 

I  spread  out  my  arms  towards  him ;  could  it  be  noW  ? 

my  senses  failed  me,  my  last  con-  Even    as  I  wondered   our   clock 

sciousness  being  of  a  blow  and  a  flash  struck — ^seven. 

of  pain.  There  I  stood  in  my  loose,  tumbled 

Daylight  was  streaming  through  all  white  dressing-gown,  my  hair  wildly 

cracks  and  crevices  when  I  recovere<l.  disordered,  my  hanas  stained  with 

I  found  myself  lying  with  my  face  ink,  and  my  cheeks  with  tears.    I 

upon  the  floor.    I  sat  up  with  diffi-  could  not  move ;  it  was  like  a  dread- 

culty,  and    turned    sick    and   dizzy  ful  nightmare  dream, 

when  I  saw  a  pool  of  blood  close  to  My  head  began  to  ache  madden« 

where  my  face  bad  lain.    By-and-by  ingly.    I  thought  how  none  of  my 
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intended  preparations  for  Kenelm^s  my  pillow.'    As  I  clasped  the  key  I 

return  were  made ;  and  I — was  I  fit  renewed  my  fervent  vows  never  again 

to  meet  him?    I  pressed  my  hand  to  have  a  secret, 

upon  my  brow ;   nn wittingly  I  dis-  Next  day  I  noticed  that  my  hus- 

placed  the  plaster  npon  my  wonnd,  band  seemed  very,   very  sad.      His 

from  which  the  blood  began  again  mediation  had  only  availed  to  draw 

to  trickle.  more  of  his  fathered  anger  npon  him- 

I  would  have  given  years  of  life  self— he  had  been  of  no  service  to 

to  recall  one  hoar  then.  his  brother. 

I  heard  the  garden  gate.    I  saw  When  we  had  talked  over  this  and 

Kenelm  come  np  the  path,  and  still  I  some  other  family  matters,   silence 

oonld  not  move.  fell.     I  felt  afraid  of  what  might 

The  room  door  opened  and  ad-  come  next,  for  £enelm^s  eyes  watched 

mitted  my  husband.  me  earnestly. 

He  paused  in  sad  amazement.  **  Minnie,  my  wife,  it  is  you  who 

His  face  was  like  the  face  I  had  want  change  now,",  he  said  presently. 

seen  in  my  vision,  which  now  vividly  "You  look  ill,  and  yon  must  be  very 

returned  to  me.   I  tried  to  believe  this  weak  to  have  be^n  so  much  disturbed 

was  a  vision  too.    His  form  seemed  as  you  were  yesterday,  merely  by  my 

to  waver  and  flicker,  and  a  black  sudden  arrival.     Would  you  like  to 

gulf  opened  at  my  feet.  go  home  for  a  little  while  V^ 

Both  my  husband  and  Ann  were  "Oh  Kenelm  I  so  much  I"   I  know 

standing  over  me  when  I  regained  that  my  face  kindled  brightly;   for 

eonsctcnsnefls ;  when  I  raised  myself  indeed  I  longed  after  them  all,  and 

oa  the  couch,  Ann  disappeared.  thought  that  it  would  be  a  delicions 

"  I  am  so  sorry — so  grieved,"  I  rest  to  be  at  home  with  him. 

began,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  yet.    I  "  Poor  child  I  I  thought  yon  would 

had  only  jast  read  your  letter,  and  " —  like  it.    So  you  have  pined  for  home, 

"  Do  not  talk  now — ^rest,  love.  Was  Minnie?" 

thisiiist  done?"  "You  shall  hot  say  that.    This  is 

^^Ko ;  I  struck  my  head  last  night,  my  home.  I  will  not  go  to  my  father's 

ani*^ —  if  you  say  such  things." 

•*My  poor  i^ounded  darling  I"  "  Well  I  well !  do  not  believe  I  re- 

I  had  no  need  to  make  excuses,  proach  you,  darling ;  we  will  part  in 

He  cared  for  me  to-night  instead  of  peace." 

I  for  him,  yet  he  looked  very  travel-  "  Part?" 

-worn  and  ill.    He  dressed  my  wound  "  I  thing  it  will  be  as  well  that 

wfth  tender  fingers,  and  said  many  you  should  go  soon ;  for  a  few  weeks 

tender  words.    But  he  looked  very  I  must  work  very  hard,  and  shall  be 

sad,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  meet  his  even  duller  company  than  ever." 

inquiring  gaze.    I  closed  my  eyes  and  "  Do  you  think   I  will  go  home 

felt  myself  a  wretched  little  hypo-  alone?    Oh,  Kenelm  1  what  does  this 

erite.      I  passionately  vowed  never  mean?" 

again  to  have  a  secret  from  Kenelm.  "  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell,"  he 

My  hnsband  made  me  go  to  bed  said.     "But  I  know   that  you  are 

early.     He  read  to  me  till  he  thought  neither  well  nor  happy ;  I  know  that 

I  was'  asleep ;  then  I  knew  that  he  our  poverty  has  pressed  its  privations 

prayed  by  me  before  he  went  away,  npon  you ;  I  know  that  you  pine  in 

How  I  longed  to  clasp  him  round  the  your  dull  life  here — " 

neck  and  tell  him  all  my  secret,  but  "  What  more  do  yon  know  ?"    I 

I  was  afraid  and  ashamed.  asked  defiantly. 

When  I  had  heard  him  go  down  He  answered  with  mild,  even-toned 

■tairs  and  shut  the  parlour-door  be-  voice,  but  absolutely  hurting  me  by 

hind  him,  I  sprang  up.    My  Blue-  the  urgent  pressure  of  his  gaze,  "  I 

beard    chamber  was  unlocked ;    all  know  that  in  some  ^d  way — by  my 

my  papers  lay  about  the  floor  1  own  fault,  it  may  her— I  have  lost  my 

I  secured  the  kev,  but,  as  I  got  wife^s  confidence;  I  also  know  that 

into  bed  again,  it  fell  from  my  trem-  this  is  not  one  of  the  things  I  will 

bling  fingers.    I  regained  it     The  learn  to  do  without." 

noise  had  disturbed  Kenelm.    1  heard  "  What  more, .  sir?"    I  demanded 

him  coming,  and  buried  my  face  in  hotly. 
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**Tbi8  is  all..    When  yon  are  at  Once  more  I  looked  myself  into 

home,  Minnie,  and  I  am  alone  again  the  empty  room.    I  packed  np  my 

for  a  little  while,  we  may  each  be  mannscript,  addressed  it  to  my  friend, 

able  to  find  ont  in  what,  and  hpw  far,  and  wrote  a  note  to  accompany  it^ 

we  have  erred,  and  then  be  abl^  to  passionately  entreating  her  to  let  me 

begin  onr  married  life  afresh."  near  soon — to  do  everything  qnickly. 

He  spoke  as  if  snoh  serioas  danger  Then  I  put  on  my  bonnet  aod  shawl, 

impended,  as  if  snoh  utter  snin  threat-  hid  my  predous  roll  under  my  arm, 

ened  our  peace,  that  I  shudiered ;  but  and  set  off  for  the  post-ofiice. 

he  spoke,  too,  as  if  he  forgot  all  the  As     I    walked    hurriedly    alone 

happy,  happy  months  when  I  had  beneath  the  limes  in  our  lane,  ana 

been  a  devoted  and  contented  wife,  then  through   suburban  streets,  ray 

and  only  remembered   the   last  few  thoughts   were    quite  engrossed    in 

weeks — this  made  me  angry ;  it  was  planning  for  the  disposal  of  the  fairy 

niy  ust  I — ^he  was  exaggerating  every-  fortune  niy  book  was  to  bring  me. 

thing  I  ■  Suddenly  I  swerved  aside  and  turned 

"  I  will  not  go  home  unless  yon  a  sharp  comer ;  in  another  moment  I 

command  me,  and  I  am  your  wife,  should  have  met  my  husband,  whom 

whom  you  have  no  right  to  send  I  had  believed  to  be  safe  at  home, 

away;  you  are  cruel  ana  unjust!"  Had  he  seen  me?    I  thought  not.    I 

"  Am  I  so  ?    We  were  not  talking  had  disappeared  before  the  abstrao- 

of  rights ;  I  was  planning  for  your  tion  of  his  look  had  cleared  to  recog- 

happiness ;  but  indeed  I  work  in  {he  nition. 

dark.    I  do  not  see  why  you  should  I    made  a  little   circuit — accom- 

call  me  cruel  and  unjust    Again  I  plished    my   purpose,    and    turned 

repeat,  I  do  not  stoop  to  suspect  you  nomewards. 

of  wrong ;  your  having  a  secret  from  My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  my 

me,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  you  husband  pacing  up  and  down  beneath 

keep  it^  is   my  only  ground  of  dis-  the  limes.  He  had  seen  me,  then,  and 

pleasure.    It  may  be  that  my  own  was  now  waiting  for  me.    The  limes 

character  is  alone  to  blame;  that  I  were  in  full  blossom;    their    scent 

am  too  stern ;  but  I  have  hoped  that  now  always  takes  me  back  to  that 

my  wife  loved  me  too  well  to  fear  me."  afternoon. 

"She  does  I  Ob,Kenelm,  shedoesi"  When  I  met  Kenelm's  eyes,  and 

I  sprang  after  him  as  he  turned  sadly  noted  the  pinched  expression  which 

away.    But  then  my  looks  belied  my  repressed  excitement  had  given  to 

words;  the  key  of  the   Blue-beard  lip  and  nostril,  I  braced  myself  up 

chamber  fell  from  my  dress,  and  I  for  my  last  and  worst  ordeal.         * 

stopped,  the  picture  of  guilty  con-  He  did  not  speak.     He  locked  my 

fusion.  hand  under  his  arm,  taking  me  into 

He  picked  it  up.     *'  This  is  not  the  custody.    He  led  me  into  the  house, 

first  time  you  have   let  it  fall,"  he  seated  me  in  a  chair  in  his  study, 

said,  as  he  gave  it  me.  then   released  my  hand,  and  stood 

Then  he  knew  that  my  last  night^s  opposite  to  me.    I  noticed  that  the 

sleep  had  been  feigned.    It  hardened  hand  he  leant  upon  the  table  quiv- 

my  heart  to  think  how  deceitful  he  ered.    I  was  sorry ;  I  feared  he  would 

must  believe  me  to  be,  and  to  re-  do  himself  harm ;  but  when  I  raised 

member  the  innocent,  holy  motive  of  my  eyes  to  his,  his  air  of  judicial 

all  this  long  concealment.  sternness  had  a  strange  effect  upon 

Kenelm   went  to  his  study,  as  I  my  nerves.    I  laaghed  uncontrollably, 

imagined,  shutting  himself  in  there  Just   think    how  that  laugh    must 

for  the  morning.  have  broken  upon  his  highly- wrought 

I  felt  utterly  reckless.    Unknown  excitement  and  grievous  distress  I 

to  myself,  a  desire  for  revenge  was  I  fancy  that  any  man  less  noble 

beginning  to  miqgle  with  the  other  than  my  husband  would  have  struck 

motives  that  determined  me  to  per-  me.    There  was  intense    pain   and 

severe  to  the  end.    I  thought  that  anger  in  his  eyes — still  I  laughed  my 

the  lower  I  now  sank  in  my  bus-  insulting,  unnatural  laugh.    He  left 

band^s  esteem   the  higher  should  I  me.    I  chose  to  believe  that  he  had 

rise  by-and-by  when  he  knew  all,  locked  the  door ;  I  would  not  go  to 

when  my  hour  of  triumph  came.  ascertain.     I   ceased  laughing,  and 
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grew  very  indignant.     I,  Eenelm^s  but  now.    In  your  absence,  I  will 

wife,  to  be  treated  like  a  naughty  earnestly  strive  to  discover  where  I 

chi\d !  Very  bitterly  woald  he  repent  have  been  wrong  in  my  conduct  as  a 

his  injustice  I     Then,  as  I  loved  him,  husband.'' 

Diy  heart  grew  tender  at  the  thought  I  hardly  heeded  his  words ;   my 

of  the  pain  he  would  feel  when  my  foot  was  beating  the  floor  restlessly. 

hour  of  triumph  came.    For  the  first  I  answered : 

time  I  doubted  of  the  possibility  of  **You  will  be  sorry;  my  day  will 
this  triumph.  I  could  not  rejoice  if  come ;  you  will  repent  this  harsh- 
he  suffered.    We  were  one.  ness." 

I  threw  myself  on    the  ffround,  ^^  Am  I  harsh,  Minnie?  then  I  shall 

rested    my  head  on  Kenelm%  foot-  indeed  repent.    I  strive  to  be  calm 

stool,  and  cried  myself  to  sleep.     L  and  just,  only  to  act  for  your  good." 

suppose  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out.  "  Oh,  you  ore  very  calm ;  you  will 

I  must  have  slept  many  hours.    It  be  happy  without  me,  quite  I    But 

was  dusk  when  the  opening  of  the  you  are  most  uTJust  1" 

hall  door  and  my  husband's  step  in  '*  I  repeat  again,  Mary,  that  I  sua- 

the  passage  roused  me.    I  heard  liim  pect  you  of  no  wrong.     Your  want 

enter  every  i%)m  in  the  house  before  of  confidence  has  irritated  me.  When 

he  came  into  the  study;  this,  and  my  I  am  alone  I  hope  to  see  clearly  how 

not  detecting  the  sound  of  the  turn-  I  lost  your  confidence,  and  how  I  can 

ing  of  a  key,  staggered  me  in  my  regain  it.  If  vou  were  reasonable,  you 

belief  that  I  had  been  locked  in ;  but  would  own  that  it  is  best  for  us  to 

I  would  not  think  that  I  had  been  a  part  for  a  little  while.'' 

Tolnntary  prisoner  all  this  while.  "  I  am  very  reasonable  I  It  is  best  I" 

My  husband    could   not   see   me  I  answered;    and  I  know  my  eyes 

when  he  entered.    He  peered  about,  shone  gleefully,  for  I  had  jumped 

then  hastened  to  the  open  window,  over  dismal  weeks,  and  was  thinking 

*'Good  God  I    She  has  jumped  out!"  of  our  joyful  meeting.     He  left  me 

he  cried.  abruptly. 

"  I  am   here,  Kenelm  I"    I   said,  My  heart  was  ready  to  break  when 

rising.  next  day  I  was  wlurled  awny  from 

^*  You  have  been  here  all  tlie  time  my  husband,  who  stood  on  the  plat- 

I  have  been  away  ?"  form    gazing    after    us.     Regardlesa 

^^  I  believe  I  fell  asleep."  of  all  lookers-on,  I  gave   way  to  a 

"  Tea  is  waiting  in  the  parlour —  great  burst  of  weeping,  hiding  my 

win  yon  make  it  ?"  face  on  my  sister's  shoulder. 

I  followed  him.  I  noticed  upon  My  time  at  home  was  chiefly  spent 
bow  haggard  a  face  the  lamp  shone;  in  wandering  about  the  garden,  or- 
but  his  manner  was  cold  and  re-  chard,  and  fields,  recalling  past  court- 
pressed  tenderness.  He  broke  a  ing-days,  and  dreaming  over  my  com- 
p^nfal  silence  by  saying :  ing  triumph. 

"Maryl    I   have   made   arrange-  They  were  all  very  kind  to  me. 

nients    for    your   going    home    to-  petting  me  as  they  had  been  uaea 

morrow."  to  do;  but  I  liked  best  to  be  much 

An  angry  refusal  to  go  rose  to  my  alone,  to   think    uninterruptedly    of 

GpB.    I  repressed  it,  and  said  nothing.  'Kenelm.    Several  times  he  came  to 

^  Your  eldest  sister  passes  through  spend  an  hour  or  two   with  us ;   he 

London  on  her  way  home  from  I^ent  rejoiced  at   my  improved  looks,  but 

to-morrow.    I  shall  take  you  to  the  neither  of  us  said  anything  of  my 

station  to  meet  her.    I  have  written  return.                                        ^ 

to  her  and  to  your  father.     Your  My  friend  had  written  to  me  in 

health  requires  change  of  air."  most  fervent  praise  of  my  book.   She 

^^  It  is  well   you   should  lot  me  was  working  at  it  diligently — was  to 

know  on  what  plea  you  send  me  write  a  preface  for  it,  and  had  ma^c 

away.'^  favourable  arrangements  for  its  pnbli- 

^*  The  scene  of  this  afternoon  taught  cation. 

me  that  we  cannot  live  together,  feel-  Time  slipped  away  rapidly.    My 

ing  as  we  now  do  towards  each  other,  husband's  visits  were  the  only  events 

I  will  not  risk  again  feeling  towards  of  my   life,   which  passed  in  dull 

my  wife  as  I  did  when  you  laughed  dreamineas.    I  suppose  nature  waa 
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ayenging  herself  for  the  excitement  ing  had  planned  that  I  should  be 

in  which  I  had  lived  for  so  long.  clasped  in  his  arms,  and  hear  his  qx- 

At  last  my  book  was  ready,  and  olamations  of  delight  and  gratitude, 

I  received,  throngh  my  friend,  what  I  he  still  did  not  seem  quite  to  under- 

^nsidered  a  very  large  sum,  as  part  stand.      Presently  he   dropped    the 

payment  for  the  work.  notes  and  hid  his  face. 

My  family  had  reason  to  think  me  I  shirered.     Where  was  my  beauti- 

suddenly   demented.    Home,    home,  ful  triumph?      I  had  suffered  and 

home!  I  cried.    I  insisted  on  depart-  made  him  suffer  so  much — for  what? 

ing  the  very  morning  on  which  I  re-  I  sank  down  at  h\i  feet — ^I   laid 

oeived  my  friend's  letter,  only  pro-  my  cheek    against  him,   and    said, 

mising  to  give  them  an  explanation  '*  Kenelm,  was  I  very  wrong?    Can- 

of  my  strange  conduct  before  long.  not  you  forgive  me?" 

Completely  roused  from  my  tor-  "  Minnie  I  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 

pidity  now,  my  longing  for  Kenelm  self."    He  raised  me  up,  and  kissed 

and   home    was    intense.    I    would  me  many  times.     ^^This  is  the  pain 

travel  alone,  too ;    I  had  planned  a  of  poverty  indeed ;  that  for  these,  or 

meeting  of  which  I  could  endure  no  such  as  these,  yon  should  suffer  as 

witness.  you  ha\^  done.      MyfEiarlingI    how 

Leaving  my  luggage  at  the  station,  could  you  do  it?     How  could  you 

I  walked  homewards   across    well-  endure  so  long?    How  could  yon  let 

known  fields.     But  the  nearer  I  ap-  me  treat  you  so  sternly  ?    Dearest  I 

proached,  the  more  my  courage  failed  these  were  not  worth  your  pain  1" 

me.    It  was  bright  early  afternoon ;  I  saw  it  clearly  now :   I  had  bur- 

but  there  seemed  to  me  something  dened  him  with  remorse,  overwhelm- 

eerie  in  the  wind  that  swept  the  sun-  ed   him  with   self-reproach  I    I,   his 

steeped  fields.    If  Kenelm  should  be  wife,  had   irreparably  injured  him. 

ill  I  And  when  I  prayed  for  forgiveness, 

I  paused  at  the  garden  gate;  the  he  only  begged  me  to  forgive  him  I 
parlour  blind  was  down ;  I  saw  no  Witli  those  notes,  for  which  I  had 
sign    of  life   about   the    house.      I  worked  and  endured,  lying  at  our 
paused  longer   yet   before  I    could  feet,  we  made  a  new  marriage- corn- 
bring  myself  to  open  the  house  door,  pact  of  mutual  confidence  and  for- 

My  heart  stood  still  when  I  knock-  bearance. 
ed  at  the  door  of  my  husband's  study ;  Ah  I  but  I  did  earn  a  holiday  for 
then  it  beat  again  so  violently  that  Kenelm !  I  was  very  ill  after  that 
I  lost  the  sound  of  his  listless  "come  evening  of  my  "triumph."  When  I 
in."  I  waited.  A  slow  heavy  step  grew  better,  my  husband  took  me  to 
crossed  the  room — ^the  door  opened —  a  beautiful  little  nook  by  the  sea- 
my husband  stood  before  me.  side ;    there  we  had  a  sweet  long 

^^  Minnie  I  my  darling  I  Come  back  rest  from  all  the  weariness  of  our 

to  me  of  her  own  accord  ?"  He  opened  world. 

his  arms  wide.  I  did  not  spring  to  I  do  not  think  that  Kenelm  under- 
him.  I  had  lost  all  buoyancy  of  stood  his  little  wife's  nature  the  less 
spirit  now — all  expectation  of  rapture,  for  having  read  her  book ;  and,  wlien 
Triumph  indeed  I  In  what  ?  In  the  he  had  grown  accnstomed  tb  the  mar- 
sorrow-stricken,  weighed-down  aspect  vellous  fact  of  its  existence,  I  even 
of  my  husband  ?  fancied  that  I  sometimes  detected  just 

"  Yes,  Kenelm,  I  am  come  back,"  a  little  Inrking  pride  in  his  f  yes  and 

I  answered  soberly.    I  stood  before  about  the  corners  of  his  mouti),  when 

him,  feeling  very  guilty  and  ashamed,  people,  in  our  presence,  spoke  of  "A 

"  You  must  hear  all  now,"  I    con-  Wife's  Secret"    At  such  times  I  only 

tinned.    "It  was  for  this."    I   put  cared  to  hide  my  confusion.     £ven 

a  bundle  of  bank-notes  into  his  hand,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  many 

"My  child,  I  do  not  understand."  years,  I  felt  a  burning  flush  upon  my 

He  turned  them  over  with  a  perplex-  face  the  other  day,  when  I  suddenly 

ed  air.  came  upon  a  heap  of  newspapers  and 

Tearfully  and  hurriedly  I  told  him  reyiews  which  Kenelm  had  accumu- 

all.  lated,  and  in  them,  read  the  name  of 

When  I  paused,  and  in  my  dream-  my  book. 
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Mb.  Ebont, — ^Will  you,  out  of  your  parent  was  thrown  when  the  inimi- 

infinite  kindness,  indulge  a  poor  be-  table  "  Scion, '^  who  is  still  spared  to 

wildered  individual  with  the  space  us    from    Orcus,    characterised    the 

of  a  few  columns,  whilst,  in  plain  voice  of  a  high  estate  of  the  realm 

language  and  with  an  earnest  spirit,  he  as  the  "  whisper  of  a  faction.'*    Also 

narrates  the  cause  of  his  perplexity  ?  I  recollect  well  the  glowing  eulogium 

I  am  very  much  in  the  situation  of  which  he  passed  upon  the    public 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  favourite  hero,  spirit  and  intrepidity   of  the  high- 

the  lost  nigger— owning  no  master,  minded  Larkins,  when  that  distin- 

perttuning  to  no  tribe,  but  claimed  guished  patriot  and  demagogue  an- 

by  half-a-dozen  fellows  with  whips,  nonnced  bis  opinion  that,  for  a  less 

each  of  whom  swears  that  he  is  en-  offence  against  the  liberties  lof  the 

titled  to  clap  nie  into  the  bilboes,  people,  a  fairer  head  than  ever  graced 

and  to  sell  me  at  the  nearest  market,  the  shoulders  of  Queen  Adelaide  had 

So,  like  the  j)attern  Sambo  of  the  ere  now  rolled  upon    the    scaffold, 

aforesaid  Mrs.  Beecher,  I  find  myself  And  I  have  not  forgotten  the  enthu- 

wandering    in    a    dreary    political  siastic  approval  which  he  gave  to  the 

swamp,  with  no  pleasanter  prospect  proposed  popular  march  from  Bir- 

than  the  cane-brakes  and  mudbanks  mingham  to  London,  although  dis- 

wbere  the  alligators  roll  in  dalliance ;  qualified    by  an   unfortunate  fit  of 

and  around  me  are  a  good  many  un-  rheumatism  from  taking  part  in  that 

fortunate  people  in  the  like  predica-  glorious  expedition.    But  when  the 

ment  with  myself.  great  victory  was  woo,  and  the  Whigs 

Pardon  this  somewhat  enigmatical  w^re  comfortably  installed  in  office, 

or  iiietaphorical  preface.    I  shall  try  the  ardour  of  my  progenitor  began 

to  exi>ress  myself  more  clearly.      I  visibly  to  cool.    He  had  Jbome  the 

am  a  Liberal  born  and  bred ;  that  is,  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  was 

my  respected  sire  was  a  very  strong  certainly  entitled  to  expect  that,  in 

adherent  of  the  Liberal  party  about  the    general    distribution    of    good 

the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Keform  things,  he  should  receive  some  small 

Bill.    He  was  a  citizen  of  a  town  of  crumb  of  comfort — some  stray  crust 

some   importance   in  the  north    of  — some  little  bone  with  a  morsel  of 

England,  wherein  he  drove  a  reput-  meat  upon  it — so  that  he  might  at 

able  trade  as  a  merchant  in  a  small  least  have  a  flavour  of  the  rewards 

way,  dealing  in  such  wares  as  tape,  set  apart  for  those  who  have  served 

bird-seed,  hosiery,  tobacco-pipes,  po-  their  country.    But  alas  I   the  time 

tatoes,  and  sugar-candy.  He  attended  had  not  come  when  such  as  he  could 

regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Political  be  permitted  to  partake  even  of  the 

Union,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  refuse  of  the  banquet.    As  a  flock  of 

he  ever  made  a  personal  attempt  at  ravens  descends  upon  the  palpitating 

oratory ;  and  he    carefully  instilled  carcass  of  a  sheep— speeding  from  the 

into  my  youthful    mind    a    cordial  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  south, 

hatred  of  what  were,  or  were  sup-  till  not  one  particle  of  wool  is  visible 

posed  to  be,  the  principles  of  the  beneath  the  unclean  flapping  of  their 

Uritish  Constitution.    According  to  multitudinous  wings, — so  stooped  tlie 

him,  the  Established  Church  was  a  Whigs  upon  their  quarry.     Not  only 

malignant   cancer   eating    out    the  the  old,  but  the  young  ravens  also, 

vitals  of  the  people ;   the  House  of  had  to  be  gorged  to  the  very  throat, 

Peers  an  assemblage  of  bloated  aris-  before  any  stray  kite  had  license  to 

toorats,  who  never  met  without  help-  dig  at  sinew  or  intestine ;  and  what, 

ing  themselves  to  the  savings  of  the  I  pray  you,  was  a  single  sheep  among 

poor ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  venture  to  so  many  ?    So,  while  the  Elliots,  and 

assert  that  the  Crown  itself  did  not  Greys,  and    Russella,  and  Phippses 

oome  in  for  some  share  of  the  pater-  were  tearing  away  like  mad — swal- 

nal  objurgation.     I  well  remember  lowing    gobbets   so    greedily    that 

the  ecstacyinto  which  my  revered  they  almost  stuck  in  their  throats. 
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and  croaking  to  their  oountlesB  oon-  or  cajole  me«     I  flutter  heedlessly 

sins  to  make  haste  and  improve  so  into  the   jaws  of   hnmhog,  like  a 

splendid   an  opportunity, — my  sire,  weaving-bird  into  the  mouth  of  a 

in  company  with  a  good  many  more  rattlesnake.     Had  I  fallen  into  the 

disappointed  patriots,  stood  afar  ofT,  hands  of  one  of  those  trained,  adroit, 

and,  I  fear,  bestowed  not  a  few  exe-  oleaginous  emissaries  of  the  Whigs, 

orations  upon  the  late  subjects    of  who  are  the  most  consummate  of 

their  idolatry.    Bat  even  the  worst  Jesuits,  with  smiles  bland  enough  to 

of  men,  after  they  hare  well  eaten,  thaw  the  heart  of  a  turnpike-keeper, 

become  pUcable  and  even  generous,  tongues    smooth    as    glycerine,   and 

Polyphemus,  after  he  had  chewed  up  fingers   whose  loving  pressure  con- 

a  brace  of  juicy  Ithacans,  spoke  affa-  vej-s  the  very  magnetism  of  persua- 

ble  words  to  Ulysses,  and  even  ex-  sion — ^he  might  have  done  with  me 

pressed  a  wish  to  do  him  service ;  what  he  pleased.    But  the  first  spe- 

and  so,  when  the  Whigs  could  eat  no  cimens  of  Whiggery  with   whom  I 

more,  they  leaned  back  plethorically  became  acquainted  were  persons  of  a 

in  their  chairs,  and  signified  their  different  stamp.    Our  borough  was 

willingness  that  now  there  might  be  represented  by  two   members,    the 

a  distribution  of  the  scraps.  elder  of  whom,  Mr.  Samuel  Chouser 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  (late  of  the  firm  of  Chouser,  Thimble- 

a  time,  my  father,  who  was  a  notable  rig  &  Co.),  was  an  independent,  who 

in  his  way,  and  the  centre  and  oracle  went  the  whole  hog  for  the  ballot 

of  a  group  of  voters,  got  a  share  of  and  household  suffrage.    He  was  not 

a  Government  contract  for  bees'- wax  (so  he   said)  a  favonrite  with  the 

and  molasses,  and  was  enabled  materi-  Whigs.     Lord  John  Russell  treated 

ally  to  extend  his  busiuess.    I  could  him  with  marked  coldness,  because 

name  more  than  one  cadaverous  and  he    had  set  his   authority  at  defi- 

lanthorn-jawed  individual,  presently  ance,  and  yvas  resolved  to  push  Libe- 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  ral  principles  to  the   utmost.     He 

rise  in  life  may  be  traced  to  precisely  (Chouser)  had  no  idea  of  truckling  to 

the  same  source,  and  who  invariably  the  dictation    of   any  man.      Lord 

testify  their  gratitude  to  the  Whig  John  had  no  doubt  deserved  well  of 

oligarchy  by  backing  up  their  nefa-  his  country,  but  he  required  a  shove 

nous  jobs  when  they  are  in  power,  now  and  then  to  keep  him  moving 

and  by  seconding  their  factious  plots  in     the    right    direction.      If    his 

when  they  are,  as  now,  in  opposition.  (ChoaserV)  constituents  approved  of 

No  such  insinuation  can  be  made  his  conduct,  good ;  if  not,  let  them 

against  my  sire,  because  he  never  say  so,,  and  he  was  most  ready  to 

was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  resign.    He  occupied  that  seat,  not 

wisely  contented  himself  by  strength-  for  Ids  own  benefit,  but  for  the  good 

ening  his  position  and  increasing  his  of  the  people.      The  Whigs  feared, 

influence  in  his  native  borough.    But  though  they  did  not  love  him ;  and 

he  became  an  eminent  Liberal,  with  more  than  once  he  had  been  asked 

a  place  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  to  take  office,  but  felt  It  his  duty  to 

regular  Whig  phalanx,  which,  never-  refuse.    He  was  resolved  to  die,  aa 

theless,  he  was  sworn  to  guard.     He  he    had'  lived,    independent  and  a 

rose  to  municipal  honours,  achieved  Liberal. 

considerable  opulence,  and  died  of  So  spake  Samuel  Chouser,  Esquire, 

gout  at  a  venerable  age,  leaving  me  not  once  only,  but  periodically,  with 

the  undoubted  heir  to  his  principles  little  variation,  whenever  called  on 

and  money  in  the  Funds.     So  that,  to  address  his  constituents ;   and  I 

when  I  term  myself  a  Liberal  bom  must  own  that,  for  some  time,  I  heard 

and  bred,  I  am  guilty  of  no  exaggera-  him  very  reverently.    To  the  ears  of 

tion.  an  Englishman  there  is  always  some- 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  regard  thing  attractive  in  the  assertion  of 
myself  as  a  person  of  strong  Intel-  blunt  independence.  The  mere  pan- 
lect;  nay,  I  make  no  scruple  in  ac-  tomimic  act  of  buttoning  up  the 
knowledging  that  I  am  rather  weak-  breeches-pocket  looks  like  the  erect- 
minded  than  otherwise.  Naturally  ing  of  a  bulwark  against  the  inadious 
nnsuBpioiouB,  any  one  can  wheedle  approaches  of  bribery;    and  in  no 
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chftnicter  was  Mr.  Ohonser  so  great    cannot  remember  at  this  distance  of 
as  in  that  of  the  Bpomer  of  oflSce.    time;  but  I  recollect  perfectly  that 
Bnt  to  be  eminent  is,  as  Macchiavelli    it  ^ve  a  considerable  shock  to  mj 
lastly  remarks,  to  invite  enmity.    A    faith  in  the  absolute   disinterested- 
Radical  cobbler,  whom  Chouser  had    ness  of  advanced  Liberals,  aiid  made 
offended  by  refusing  to  renew  a  bill    me,  for  the  first  time,  entertain   a 
after  an  election,  lifted  up  his  voice    suspicion  that  between  them  and  the 
in  the  market-plaoe,  proclaiming  that    Whigs  proper  there  were  more  inti* 
Chouser  the  immaculate  was  Chouser    mate  relations  than  the  world  was 
tlie  thrice  sold ;  that  the  self-deny-    permitted  to  perceive, 
ing  recusant  of  office  for  himself  was        Our  f^econd  member  was  Lord  Vis- 
the  grasping  monopoliser  of  places    count  Breadberry,  a  young  heredi- 
for   his    family;    that  the   intrepid    tary  Whig,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be 
patriot  was  no  better  than  a  paste-    said  that,  had  his  manners  been  as 
board  and  buckram  sham.     And  by    polished  as  his  boots,  or  his  intellect 
way  of  proving  these  assertions,  he    as  well  cultivated  as  his  whiskers,  a 
published  a  list  of  the  votes  of  our.,  more  accomplished  gentleman  never 
Chouser  ever  since  his   entry  into    drew  the  salary  of  an  Under  Secre- 
Parliament,  by  which  it  certainly  did    tary.    But  I  am  constrained  to  say 
appear  that  in  no  one  instance  had    that  the  boots  and  whiskers  were 
he  given  a  vote  which  could  seriously    much  better  cared  for  than  the  qua- 
embarrass  the  Whigs ;  and  also,  what    lities  of  tlie  inner  man.    A  greater 
was  more  Awkward,  a  list  of  the  good    fool  than  Breadberry  never  buttered 
things  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of   a  roll.      He  had  neitl)er  sense  nor 
the  liouse  of  Chouser.    That  list  was    capacity,  nor  the  power  of  uttering 
headed  by  the  name  of  the  Reverend    three    consecutive    intelligible    sen- 
Arainadab,  eldest  brother  of  the  self-    tences.    Yet  we,  the  Liberal  electors, 
denying  Saniuei,   whose    piety  and    returned  him  to  Parliament  in  pro- 
biblical  lore  had  secured  him  a  bene-    ference  to  a  man  of  high  genius  and 
fice  of  £900  per  annum.    Then  fol-    accomplishment,  a    ripe    scholar,   a 
lowed  Launcelot  Gobbo  Chouser,  also    shrewd  tliinker,  and  a  powerful  ora- 
a  brother  of  Samuel,  quartered  on  the    tor,   because  the  latter   would    not 
Customs  at  the  rate  of  £600.    Then    burn  a  single  grain  of  incense  upon 
followe<l  the  sons  of  Samuel — Sydney    the  altar  which  we  had  set  up.    Oh, 
Russell  Chouser  (Woods  and  Forests) ;    happy  country !    where   wisdom    is 
Charles  Grey  Chouser  (Home  Office) ;    despised,  and  idiocy  advanced,  solely 
Henry  Petty    Chouser    (Victualling    upon  the  credit  of  a  name! 
Department) ;  and  John  Cam  Hob-        You  will  observe,  sir,  that  I  have 
house  Chooser  (Board  of  Control) ;    been  describing  the  situation  of  mat- 
— besides  divers  others,  who  did  not    ters  at  a  period  comparatively  re- 
bear  the  name  of  Chouser,  but  who,    mote,  ere  the  silken  cord  which  bound 
nevertheless,  were  supposed  to  derive    all  Liberals  together  was  snapped  in 
their  origin  from  the  same  family    twain.    At  that  time  the  common 
root.      Altogether,  the  hole  which    understood  object  was  to  keep  out 
these  gentlemen  made  in  the  taxes    the  Tories ;  and  whenever  a  combina- 
was  something  rather  appaUing;  and    tion  was  necessary  to  that  effect,  poor 
the  facts  lost  none  of  their  pungency    dear  Feargus  O'Connor  received  his 
when  stated    by  the  irascible  cob-    card  as  regularly  as  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
bier.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  Reform  Club 

How  replied  Samuel  Chouser,  M.P.  ?  it  was  pleasant  to  hear,  on  the  eve  of 
Like  a  Briton,  fearless  and  bold.  He  some  grand  party  struggle,  the  half- 
asked  if  it  were  any  disgrace  for  a  stif  ed  hurroos  of  those  Irish  mem- 
man  to  serve  his  country  ?  And  as  hers  who  had  successfully  carried 
no  one  could  oonsoientiously  venture  through  negotiations  with  the  Se- 
to  say  "  ay  "  to  such  a  question,  he  cretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  as  they  dug 
then  went  onward  to  prove  that  the  their  digits  into  his  shrinking  sides, 
best  citizen  must  be  he  who  devoted  and  playfully  denominated  him  "  a 
the  greatest  number  of  his  relatives  divvleT'  Then  walked  the  stiff  old 
to  Uie  public  service!  What  was  official  Whig,  type  of  frozen  ezclu- 
the  reanlt  of  the  diaouaaion  I  really    siveneas,  narrow-chested,  high-shoul- 
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dered,  Tinegar-yisiiged«  arm-in^arra,  yesterday.  Gatherings  of  this  kind 
fbr  the  nonce,  with  John  Tacketta,  are  of  an  angnst  and  almost  solemn 
the  great  manufacturer  of  nails,  and  nature.  They  recall  to  ns  the  array 
even  listening  to  his  violations  of  of  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  Ganls 
grammar  with  snch  a  sickly  smile  as  were  filing  through  the  gates  of  the 
radiates  on  the  face  of  Pantaloon  eternal  city,  the  stem  assemblage  of 
when  the  Olown  applies  a  red-hot  the  iron-sheathed  Barons  at  Runny- 
poker  to  his  rear.  Then  there  was  mede,  or  the  midnight  master  of  the 
the  recently-created  Whig  agricul-  associates  of  William  Tell  at  the 
tural  lord,  as  recogni^^able  from  his  summons  of  the  horn  of  Underwald- 
pecaliar  costume,  as  Pan  from  his  en.  No  wonder  that  it  made  an 
hairy  lips.  Behold  him  in  St.  James'  impression  upon  a  raw  recruit  like 
Street,  attired  even  as  he  is  when  in-  myself.  What  a  thrill  of  awe  shot 
terchanging  samples  of  wheat  with  through  me  as  the  veteran  placeman 
the  hawbucks  in  his  distant  county,  who  condescended  to  act  as  my  guide, 
in  a  low- crowned,  broad- brimmed  pointed  out  to  me  the  stately  fonns 
white  hat,  with  green  ribbon ;  wide-  .of  the  different  leaders,  chiefs,  and 
skirted  coatee,  with  pockets  each  men  of  renown.  Like  Oressid  in- 
large  enongh  to  contain  a  pig ;  drab  strncted  by  Pandarus,  I  stood  to  see 
terminations,  and  a  blue  bird^s-eye  the  warriors  pass  over  the  stage, 
haudkerchief.  Great  potentate  he,  ^^ There!  look  there,"  he  cried; 
ready  to  go,  if  not  to  the  death,  at  "  that's  him — ^that's  the  man !  O 
all  ev^ents  to  the  expend! tare  of  a  what  a  fellow  he  is !  What  an  Intel- 
good  many  thousands  of  pounds,  for  lectl  How  gigantic!'' 
the  supremacy  of  the  Whig  houses;  "Who?  which?  where?"  stam- 
owner  of  two  snug  nomination  bor-  mered  I,  in  a  fever  of  nervous  agita- 
onghs,  which,  had  there  been  con-  tion,  staring  about  for  the  appari- 
sistency  in  statesmen  or  principle  in  tion  of  some  stalwart  son  of*  K.ish. 
reformers,  ought  long  before  to  have  r  "  He's  gone— you've  missed  him — 
undergone  extinguishment  under  it  was  Lord  John  Russell.  But  hush 
Schedule  A ;  liberal  in  all  matters  — ^ha — here  is  a  great  man  indeed  I" 
not  affecting  his  own  peculiar  in-  Out  sauntered  a  snpercilious-look- 
terests,  but  violently  opposed  to  a  ing  elderly  gentleman,  chewing  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  hour  for  stalk  of  a  carnation, 
enlightenment  of  his  party  on  tliat  "  That's  Lord  Palmerston,  the  pro- 
particular  point  not  having  yet  ar-  tector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe." 
rive<l.  Then  prowled  the  psendo-  Involuntarily  I  raised  my  hat.  The 
political  economist,  usually  of  Oale-  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe 
donian  extraction,  who,  ever  and  anon  looked  surprised — smiled,  nodded, 
refreshing  his  bulged  nostrils  with  took  another  nibble  at  the  stalk  of 
copious  pinches  of  maccabiiw,  hawked  the  carnation,  and  walked  on. 
one  apothegms  from  Adam  Smith,  "  Here  is  another  remarkable  man 
Ricardo,  and  the  Report  of  the  — ^look  at  him  well.  You  won't  often 
Bullion  Committee,  to  any  weary  see  snch  another." 
wight  whom  he  might  attach  by  the  He  spoke  true — ^Lord  Althorp  went 
button,  with  the  gravity  of  Achito-  by. 

phel  delivering  a  lecture  to  some  re-  "  Here  now — do,  pray,  look  sharp, 
probate  companion  of  Absalom.  All  There's  a  man  who  will  be  much 
these,  and  many  more  ty^ies,  forms,  spoken  of  yet.  That's  Glanricarde  I" 
and  combinations  of  liberality,  were  "  Is  it  indeed  ?" 
to  be  seen  clustering  and  commin-  "And  that's  Hobhouse— fine  fel- 
gliug  for  a  common  object,  though  low,  Hobhouse  I  And  there's  Oharley 
there  was  as  little  apparent  natural  Wood! — ^he's  such  a  funny  diap, 
coherence  among  them,  as  we  may  you'd  die  with  laughing  at  his  jokes, 
suppose  to  have  existed  among  the  And  that's  Joe  Hume— -good  old  Joe! 
builders  of  Babel,  subsequent  to  the  And  there's  Feargus  O'Connor.  And 
eonfhsion  of  tongues.  — ^Lord  help  us,  here's  Dan!  Let's 
}  sketch  from  memory,  but  the  take  off  our  hats  to  Dan;  he  likes 
scene  is  as  deeply  imprinted  on  my  it,  and  it's  down  in  our  whip's  order- 
mind  as  if  it  had  taken  place  only  book  for  a  week.     And  that's  llr. 
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Vernon  Smith ;  and  now  yonVe  seen  I  like  to  be  liberal  witb  my  food,  bat 

the  best  of  them.^^  I  refase  to  eat  it  with  the  thin  sour 

Fain  would  I  have  inquired  as  to  sauce  of  Whiggery.    I  like  also^  in  a 

the  names   and  parentage  of  some  reasonable  way,  to  be  liberal  with  my 

likely  Whiglings  who  followed,  but  drink,  but  I  wont  have  your  Tavis- 

my  guide  could  only  exclaim   with  took  concoctions  of  sloe-liquor  and 

Pandarns,  ^^  Asses,  fools,  dolts  I   chaff  verjuice.    I  am  liberal  in  my  opinions, 

and  bran,  chaff  and  bran  I   porridge  but  I  deny  that  they  are  tliose  of 

after  meat  1     Ne^er  look,  ne^er  look ;  Whiggery.     So  when  I  saw,  as  I 

the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  then  saw,  that  remarkable  combina- 

crows  and  daws  1'^      And    so    that  tion  of  persons,  many  of  whom  were 

splendid   cortege  vanished  from  my  not  considered  to  be  patterns  of  in- 

vi«?w.  tegrity  or  virtue,  against    a    party 

Now,  why  had  all  these  men  come  whoso  most  eminent  represenUitive 

together  in  conclave?     Whom  were  was  the  foremost  man  in  Europe,  I 

they  opposing  ?    What  enemy  of  the  began  to  reflect,  somewhat  seriously, 

State  had  marched  into  the  bowels  of  upon  the  political  asf>ectB  of  society, 

the  land  ?      What    pernicious  influ-  and  the  various  sections  of  politicians, 

ence  was  at  work  which  required  so  *' First,"  said  I  to  myself,  "let  me 

strong  a  combination  to  repress  it?  ascertain,  if  possible,  with  precision, 

Who  was  the  arch-fiend  whom  those  what    this    thing    Whiggery    really 

Zephons    and    Ithuriels    sought    to  is ;  bow  for  it  has  gone,  and  how  far 

scare  away  ?    I  was  not  long  left  in  it  proposes  to  go ;  what  are  its  aims 

ignorance  of  that    A  deep  execra-  and  objects,  and  how  far  these  may 

tion  from  my  friend  the  placeman  be  intended  for  and  compatible  with 

warned  me  of  the  presence  of  the  the  public  good.    When  these  points 

evil  one.    I  looked  up  and  saw —  are  ascertained,  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 

The  Dnke  of  Wellingttm.  solve  a  doubt  which  has  just  arisen 

A  singular  destiny   was    that    of  in  my  mind,  as  to  whether  it    is 

the  great  soldier  of  the  age  in  con-  really  possible  for  a  Whig  to  be  a 

nection  with  the  Whigs.      Twice  by  Liberal." 

their  machinations  as  a  party  was        Accordingly  I  set  me  down,  as  de- 

his  career  impeded  and    reputation  liberately  as  a  freshman  settles  to  his 

assailed,  and  twice  he  rose  in  the  Euclid,  to  solve  the  first   problem, 

universal  esteem  of  the  nation  above  **  What  is  Whiggery  ?" — ^but,  alas  I   it 

their    paltry    malice.     During    the  has  been  worse  than  the  pone  cuin(h 

Peninsular  campaign  tliey  did  all  that  rum — I  can  by  no  means  get  over  it;. 

men  could  do  to  thwart  him.    Their  Simple   as  the  question  seems,  jns4 

malignity  was  silenced  at  the  crown-  let  any  one  of  your  readers  try  to 

ing  victory  of  Waterloo.    During  the  answer  it   satisfactorily  to  himself^ 

agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  they  and  I  will  venture  to  bet  a  puneheon 

and  their  creatures  so  perverted  the  of  rum  tliat  he  fails.    Try  it  your- 

popular  mind,  that  the    man    who  self.    Yon  ought  to  know  something 

saved   Europe   was    pelted    in    the  about  it,  for  your  Magazine  has  been 

streets  of  London,  and  the  windows  a  hammer,  a  scourge,  a  flail^  a  knout, 

of  his  mansion  were  shattered  by  the  a'  cat-o^-nine-tails  to  the  Whiga^  They 

missiles  of   a  brutal  mob.    Pass  a  never  see  it    without   experiencing 

quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  heads  sympathetic  pains  in  the  back  and 

even  of  the  lowest  are  bowed  in  sor-  ribs ;  they  never  hear  ita  name  pn>* 

row  as  the  veteran  i&  lowered  into  nounced  without   uttering   a    short 

his  grave.    O  yes,  the  people  may  be  spasmodic  squeal.    Yet  is  there  one 

misled;  they  may  be  perverted  and  thing  wanting  in  the  Magazine,  and. 

imposed  on — ^tanght  to  worship  false  that  is  a  proper,  just,   and  distinct 

idols,  and  to  put  trust  in  most  ex-  definition  of  Whiggery.    The  origin 

ceediDg  knaves,  but  their  instinct  is  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  Scotch^ 

towards  true  greatness,  and  nobility  *^  whig  ^^  signifying  some  beaatly  kind 

of  heart  and  soul,  and  deception  can-  of  whey  in  a  partial  state  of  decom- 

not  last  for  ever.  position ;    but    that   don^t    help    as 

Sir,  I  speak  as  a  Liberal,  not  as  a  much,  except  by  the  insinuation  of 

Whig.    I  love  liberality  in  all  things,  bad  taste  and  acrid  flavoar.     Ask 
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Lord  John  Rnssell  for  a  definitioiL  which  they  do  not  nnderstand.  In 
and  he  wUl  begin  a  wonderful  and  «hort,  we  most  look  to  the  symp- 
wearisome  discourse  about  the  great  toms.  These  may  be  disonsBed  under 
Lord  Somera,  the  acknowledged  prin*  the  next  head  of  inquiry :  ^^  How 
oiples  of  the  British  Oonstitudon,  far  has  Whiggery  gone,  and  how  fur 
liagna  Charta,  the  Jew  Bill,  the  tra*  does  it  propose  to  gof" 
ditions  of  great  houses,  Algernon  How  far  has  it  gone  ?  A  vevy  long 
Sydney,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  way,  you  would  be  incUned  to  say, 
Constitutions  of  Olarendon,  until  your  judging  from  the  Jaded  looks  of  its 
head  becomes  as  bewildered  as  though  professors.  But  halt  you  there,  my 
yon  had  lost  your  way  in  a  fog  on  master  I  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
the  Moor  of  Rannodi.  Next  call  respectable  gentlemen  are  not  sham* 
into  court  Lord  Maoaulay,  the  histo-  ming  ?  There  is  a  story  told  in  Holy 
rian  of  the  party,  who  ought  to  be  Writ  how  the  men  of  Gibeon,  being 
able,  if  any  man  can  do  it,  to  afford  terrified  by  the  might  and  progrsss 
ns  a  full  explanation,  and  he  will  of  Joshua,  sent  certain  deputies, 
commence  somewhat  as  follows,  ore  feigning  to  be  ambassadors,  with 
rotundo : — ^*In  answering,  sir,  that  patched  wine-botUes,  mouldy  bread, 
question  categorically,  which  I  hum-  old  shoes,  and  tattered  garments, 
bly  conceive  to  be  the  only  method  of  ^  and  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
explication  suitable  for  an  interroga-  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  siud  unto  him 
tory  at  once  so  momentoos  and  so  and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be 
intricate,  I  conceive  that  it  is  first  come  from  a  far  country :  now  there- 
necessary  to  advert  to  those  prlnci-  fore  make  ye  a  league  with  us.'^  Now, 
pies  which  dictated  the  revolution  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Whigs  are 
settlement  of  1688  \*^ — ^and  there  you  very  much  like  the  men  of  Gibeon. 
are  thrown  back  to  the  commence-  They  took  up  Parliamentary  reform, 
ment  of  his  volumes,  which  you  must  like  everything  else,  not  as  a  matter 
read  through  (and  they  are  not  fini^-  of  principle,  bat  as  a  ready  means  of 
ed  yet),  before  you  can  be  brought  in-  getting  possession  of  power.  The 
to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  under-  party  who  really  prepared  the  way 
stand  the  nature  of  his  profession,  for  that  measure  were  the  Radicals, 
I  have,  I  own,  met  with  some  shorter  whom  tiie  Whigs  used  to  sneer  at  and 
definitions.  "  What  is  Whiggery  ?"  decry,  and  whose  views  they  treated 
said  I  once  to  a  bluff  Radi<^,  who  as  visionary.  The  Whigs,  previous 
has  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  sect,  to  1880,  were  doctrirhaires^  carpers, 
"  Jobbery,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "Jaw  critics — but  never  earnest  workmen, 
and  nothing  else,"  was  the  answer  of  However,  when  they  saw  that  a 
a  second.  ^^  Selling  British  folks  change  in  the  system  of  Parliamen- 
to  foreigners,"  replied  a  third,  who  tary  representation  was  imminent, 
had  some  kind  of  interest  in  the  they,  following  the  example  of  the 
Vixen;  and  more  than  once  I  have  Gibconites,  made  a  league  with  the 
been  assured  that  ^^  bosh  "  was  the  men  whom  they  formerly  affected  to 

? roper  synonyme.    For  my  own  part,  despise;  and  not  only  tliat,  but  they 

have  been  compelled  to  abandon  in  had  the  address  to  get  themselves 

despair  the  attempt  at  any  solution  put  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 

beyond  a  negative   one.    But  sure  to  make  conquest  of  the  coveted  ter- 

and  certain  am  I  that  Whiggery  is  ritory.     Some    cities,    however,    (I 

not  Liberalism.  ought  to  say  nomination  boroughs). 

Certainly  it  is  a  great  discourage-  they  did  not  destroy  utterly.    A  few 

ment  to  find  at  the  outset  of  a  spe-  fortaUces,  such  aa   Oalne,  Marlbor- 

culattve  disquisition  like  this,  that  ongh,  and   Tavistock,  belonged  he- 

you  cannot  clearly  define  the  thing  reditarily  to  representatives  of  the 

which  yap  are  going  to  discnss.    But  ^*  great  houses,^*  and  these  were  reli- 

as  there  is  no  help  for  that,  even  giously  spared;  and  the  triumphant 

though  Ve  appeal  to  the  collective  procession  moved  on  until  it  halted 

sapience  of  the  party,  the  only  course  at  Downing  Street.     Into  the  stately 

which  can  be  pursued  is  that  of  the  mansions  there  the    Whigs    rushed 

doctors  when  compelled  to  investi-  with  precipitation,  taking  no  further 

gate  a  new  disease,  the  nature  of  notice  of  the  multitude  without,  than 
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to  desire  them,  ftrom  the  windows,  to  never  recanted  one  of  the  opinioiiB 
disperse,  and  go  home  as  quickly  as  which  they  then  expressed.  I  re- 
possible,  sinoe  everything:  was  now  member,  too,  a  certain  speech  which 
arranged  entirely  to  the  Whig  satis-  won  for  a  certain  noble  lord  the 
ftction.  ludicrous  title  of  ^*  Finality  Jack,'' 
Now,  I  don't  say  that  the  Whigs  and  which,  I  suppose,  he  is  not  now 
were  wrong  in  moving  for  Parlla-  very  anxious  to  see  republished, 
mentary  reform.  I  thiuk  there  was  That  the  old  Tories  of  the  last  gene- 
an  absolute  necessity  for  reform,  and  ration  did,  indeed,  commit  an  error 
that  the  Tories  committed  a  great  in  opposing  Parliamentary  reform, 
€rTor  in  not  having  recognised  that  is,  I  believe,  admitted  now  by  every 
necessity,  and  in  not  having  taken  man  of  sense  and  intelligence.  I  use 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  the  word  srrar^  not  as  signifying  a 
Certainly  they  have  suffered  no  light  blunder  in  tactics,  but  a  real  sub- 
penance  for  that  error;  seeing  that,  stantial  mistake.  The  old  system 
for  the  last  five-and- twenty  years,  was  too  narrow,  too  complicated,  too 
unremitting  efforts  have  been  made  inconvenient  to  be  longer  continued. 
l>y  the  Whig  orators  and  journalists  The  large  increase  of  the  population^ 
to  represent  them  as  bigoted  oh-  the  acquired  wealth,  the  extended 
atructives  and  fanatical  enemies  of  commerce,  the  new  interests  which 
progress.  That  notion  has  been  pro-  had  sprung  up,  and  the  general  dif- 
pagated  so  very  sedulously,  that  even  fusion  of  education,  made  a  change 
BOW  its  effects  are  visible.  I  remem-  in  the  representative  system  abso- 
ber  the  time  when  I  considered  a  lutely  necessary  ;  and  it  was  sad 
Tory,  however  amiable,  wise,  bene-  folly  to  suppose  that  it  was  possible 
volent,  or  gifted  he  might  be,  as  a  for  any  patty  to  prevent  that  which 
kind  of  moral  ogre,  or  at  least  as  a  the  great  msjority  of  the  nation  was 
■oeial  oppressor.  I  remember  alto  determined  to  obtain.  RefOTm  was 
when  I  regarded  the  stupidest  Whig  wanted ;  but  the  nature  of  that  re- 
as  a  much  better  man  than  the  most  form  was  an  indefinite  idea  in  the 
accomplished  Tory ;  and  that  because  minds  of  most  The  Whigs  showed 
I  had  been  told  that  the  Tory  creed  great  astuteness  on  that  occasion, 
was  antagonistic  to  everything  like  By  securing  to  themselves  the  fram* 
Hberty.     And  even  now  the  same  ing  of 'the  bill,  they  gained  a  double 

Sme  is  being  played.  In  February  advantage.  First,  they  conciliated 
it  the  Whig  government  went  to  the  popular  favour  by  the  show  of 
pieces,  not  broken  by  a  party  blow,  taking  the  initiative ;  secondly,  they 
but  shattered  by  a  downright  direct  were  able  to  adjust  the  details  of  the 
stroke  from  the  fist  of  the  country  measure,  so  as  exactly  to  suit  their 
at  large,  given  with  hearty  British  own  party  purposes, 
good-will,  because  all  men,  except  Certainly  they  could  not  have 
the  Whigs  and  their  satellites,  felt  devised  a  measure  more  perfectly 
that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  not  favourable  for  themselves ;  the  beat 
safe  in  their  peddling  hands.  What  proof  of  which  is  their  intense  re- 
followed  then  ?  Why  this — ^that  the  luctance  to  make  any  further  changes. 
Whig  Organs  began  to  raise  a  cry  of  Uad  Lord  John  Eussell  adhered  to 
alarm  at  the  advent  of  the  Tory  the  finality  view  which  he  once  an- 
f>arty.  Why?  0,  because  the  Tories  nounced — bad  he  plainly  told  the 
are,  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Liberals  that,  although  he  had  no 
enemies  of  progress — ^remember  the  theoretical  objection  to  a  further  ex- 
Beform  Bill!  1  remember  it  perfect-  tension ^  of  the  franchise,  he  would 
ly,  or  at  least  I  have  read  the  records  not  consent  to  frequent  changes  in 
of  that  eventful  period ;  and  I  find,  the  representation — ^I  should  at  least 
among  tlie  advocates  of  Parlianien-  have  respected  his  sincerity.  But  he 
tary  reform  in  those  days,  at  least  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  gave 
three  men  who  are  chiefs  in  the  pre-  up  the  notion  of  finality,  because  he 
sent  Cabinet.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  thought  it  might  make  him  unpopu- 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyt-  lar;  BJid^iJDitlim^teammunicatingwith 
ton  were  all  cionspicuous  reformers ;  his  own  party,  he  announced  a  new 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  Reform  Bill.    There  has  been  a  good 
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deal  of  speoalation  as  to  the  real  cause  Whigs,  being  wise  enongh  when  their 

of  the  dissension  which  prevails  in  own  party  interests  are  concerned, 

the  Whig  camp ;  and  varioas  reasons  were  most  loth   to    contemplate    a 

have  been  assigned  for  that  coldness,  chani^e. 

and  even  dislike,  which  many  of  his  What  could  they  hope,  by  any  pos- 
old  followers  have  manifested  for  sibility,  to  gain  throngh  a  measure 
some  time  back,  to  Lord  John  Rus-  which  should  materially  increase  the 
sell,  contrasting  strangely  \nth  the  electoral  rolls  ?  They  did  not  expect 
devotion  which  they  once  displayed,  that  more  Whigs  would  be  returned 
It  has  been  insinuated  that  this  to  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  in- 
estrangenient  arose  mainly  through  deed,  the  wit  of  man  could  have 
rivalry  of  the  chiefs,  Tavistock  try-  devised  any  scheme  likely  to  promote 
ing  emnlously,  but  in  vain,  to  mea-  so  desirable  an  end,  they  would  most 
sure  its  stature  against  that  of  eagerly  have  accepted  it;  but,  alast 
Tiverton,  and  being  very  sulky  in  the  thing  could  not  be.  They  knew 
consequence.  The  plain  matter  of  full  well  that  they  would  not  be  per- 
fect is  this,  that  Lord  John  Russell  mitted  to  erect  supplementary  nomi- 
lost  his  influence  with  his  party,  on  nation  boroughs ;  they  even  trembled 
the  day  when  he  made  that  hasty  for  the  existence  of  those  which  they 
and  incautious  announcement  of  a  held,  if  any  great  and  comprehensive 
new  Reform  Bill.  Either  his  evil  scheme  for  reforming  the  representa- 
star  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  or  he  tion  should  engross  the  attention  of 
must  have  eaten  homething  that  dis-  the  country.  In  the  cities  and  large 
agreed  with  him.  towns,  Whiggery  was  put  to  sore 
No  wonder  that  the  Whigs  were  straits  in  maintaining  its  ground 
bitterly  incensed  at  this  incompre-  against  Radicalism,  and  could  only 
bensible  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  do  so  through  the  operation  of  the 
little  chief.  So  long  as  they  could  t^n-ponnd  franchise.  Even  that  did 
command  a  liberal  majority  under  the  not  always  secure  them  such  victories 
existing  system,  that  system  was  all  as  they  could  have  desired, 
that  they  could  desire ;  nay,  the  best  Had  Lord  John  Russell  been 
that  their  imagination  could  admit  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  pro- 
of. True,  that  under  that  system  priety  and  expediency  of  making  a 
they  never  could  muster  a  i)ure  Whig  change  in  the  system  of  our  Parlia- 
m^ority — for  this  simple  reason,  that  mentary  representadon,  he  might 
the  Whig«i  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  have  been  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
people,  and  were  not  pecnliarly  be-  his  zeal,  though  perhaps  to  little  for 
lovtKl.  They  were,  however,  the  aris-  his  discretion,  considering  the  posi- 
tocrats  of  Liberalism.  All,  or  almost  tion  which  he  then  occupied.  For  it 
all,  of  the  Liberal  peers  were  steeped  is  undeniable  that  there  was  no  call 
in  Whiggery  above  the  eyebrows;  throughout  the  country  at  large  for 
their  nomination  boroughs  were  re-  any  great  measure  of  reform.  Some 
presented  by  an  adroit  band  of  prac-  things  undoubtedly  there  were  which 
ti>?ed  besiegers  of  the  Treasury ;  they  were  capable  of  amendment ;  but 
had  a  staft*  of  veterans  initiated  in  all  the  people  generally  were  contented 
the  mysteries  of  office,  and  unequalled  with  the  franchise  as  it  stood,  and 
for  their  tenacity  of  gripe.  They  agitation  in  that  direction  had  quite 
felt  thoroughly  sure  that  they  could  died  away.  Still,  if  Lord  John 
not  be  superseded  by  the  democratic  Russell  had  maturely  considered  the 
section  of  the  Liberals.  The  latter  subject  (as  he  was  well  entitled  to 
were  not  numerous  nor  influential  do,  he  having  been  the  nominal 
enough  to  stand  by  themselves — that  parent  of  the  Act  now  in  existence, 
is,  to  aim  at  office ;  besides,  they  and  in  some  measure  being  answer- 
wanted  cohesion,  and  were  split  up  able  for  its  deficiencies)  —  if  he 
into  sub-divisions.  The  grand  desi-  thought,  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
deratum  was  to  perpetuate  Whig  rule  time  had  arrived  for  alteration  or 
by  means  of  Liberal  majorities;  and  amendment,  I  shall  not  say  that  he 
as  that  seemed  secured  by  the  opera-  was  blamable  in  giving  utterance 
tion  of  the  franchise  on  its  present  to  that  conviction.  But  in  that  case, 
basis,  and  to  its  present  extent,  the  surely  his  political  friends,  if  not  the 
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public,  were  entitled  to  expect  that,  lad.  However,  they  did  what  was 
before  so  doing,  he  should  nave  pre-  possible  to  escape  from,  or  at  all 
pared  and  matured  his  plan,  resolved  events  postpone,  the  evil.  In  the 
upon  its  principle,  and  adjusted  its  hands  of  the  jaunty  Palmcrston  that 
details,  so  far  at  least  m  to  have  been  pledge  became  practically  innocuous, 
ready  to  obviate  any  real  difficulty  It  was  annually  renewed  with  as 
which  might  arise.  There  is  a  cer-  much  pieci^ion  as  the  Mutiny  Act ; 
tain  point  beyond  which  rash  an-  but  the  performance  of  it  was  post- 
Doancements  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  poned,  owing  to  the  state  of  foreign 
Miuister  become  culpable.  It  is  not  affairs,  I  will  say  this  for  Palmer- 
enough  that  he  should  have  the  will  ston,  that  a  better  man  for  shelving 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  any  fettered  or  troublesome  questions,  on  account  of 
disordered  part  of  the  body  politic —  intricixte  relations  with  other  states, 
be  ought  to  consider  what  is  the  never  put  pen  to  a  protocol.  If  we 
suitable  remedy,  before  he  tells  the  were  actually  not  in  some  mess  or 
public  that  he  is  about  to  make  the  other — (1  own  that  this  looks  very 
application.  Also,  in  such  cases,  it  like  an  impossible  hypothesis,  Pal- 
is convenient  that  there  should  be  merston  being  in  office)— he  could 
consultations ;  for  it  has  happened  get  up  a  war  or  a  quarrel  in  any  part 
ere  now  that  a  too  confident  and  of  the  globe  at  less  than  a  fortnights 
empiric  practitioner  has  clapped  on  notice,  quite  serious  enough  to  justify 
a  blister  when  there  was  simply  oc-  the  postponement  of  any  disagreeable 
casion  for  healing  ointment.  But  business.  Ko  wonder  Palmerston 
Lord  John,  with  a  jocundity  pecu-  was  a  favourite  with  the  Whigs! 
liarly  his  own,  despised  all  counsel ;  It  was  as  good  as  a  febrifuge  to  hear 
and,  what  is  more  and  worse,  he  had  him  parrying  awkward  questions, 
not  prepared  his  plan.  generally  with  a  playful  blandness 
That  he  had  not  done  so,  is  evi-  which  almost  conciliated  his  oppo- 
dent  from  the  fact  that  he  after-  nents,  but  sometimes,  when  really 
wards,  in  fulfilment  of  his  pledge,  galled,  with  intemperate  ferocity, 
brought  forward  two  bills  for  reform  No  wonder  that  tbey  backed  him  up 
of  the  representation,  which  were  to  the  last,  called  him  their  own 
utterly  incongruous  and  irreconcil-  dear  old  Pam,  and  swore  that  he 
able.  They  were  so  utterly  bad  in  wa-?  worth  a  dozen  of  the  cankered 
detail  that  nobody  would  look  at  little  gentleman  who  had  landed 
thei^  and  when  the  younger  bant-  them  in  such  difficulties.  And  if  by 
ling  oi  the  two  was  strangled  in  the  the  continuance  of  war  all  question 
House  of  Commons,  the  Whigs  cor-  of  home  reform  could  have  been 
dially  assisting  in  the  operation,  the  avoided,  small  indeed  would  have 
bereaved  father  burst  into  tears!  been  the  labours  of  the  Whigs,  so 
But  a  pledge  of  this  sort,  once  given,  long  as  Palmerston  was  to  be  found 
cannot  be  easily  recalled.  It  was  in  the  Ministry, 
given,  be  it  remarked,  not  in  name  Well,  the  Wliigs  went  out,  or  rath- 
of  Lord  John  Russell  as  an  indi-  er  were  forced  out,  in  February  last, 
vidual,  but  in  name  of  his  party;  i/jnominiously as  some  think — in  cim- 
and  as  none  of  them  were  bold  sequence  of  a  factious  combination, 
enough  to  repudiate  it,  or  perhaps  as  they  themselves  maintain.  Never 
were  prevented  by  prudential  con-  grudge  them  that  solace,  man !  Let 
siderations  from  doing  so,  thev  have  them  have  the  benefit  of  that  excuse, 
succeeded  to  what  I  know  they  re-  for  they  surely  need  one,  as  an  unguent 
gard  as  an  heritage  of  woe.  They  to  their  consciences,  for  their  subse- 
liave  punished  the  offender  well ;  quent  scandalous  behaviour.  It  is  a 
they  have  witl^drawn  their  confi-  cruel  thing  to  deprive  a  malefactor  of 
denoe  from  him;  they  have  ostra-  the  mitigating  plea  of  provocation, 
dsed  him ;  they  have  handed  him  even  though  we  should  be  satisfied 
over  to  their  organs  to  be  pilloried  that  the  plea  is  based  upon  a  falsity, 
and  pelted;  but  they  could  not  get  They  went  out,  having  up  to  that 
rid  of  that  pledge,  which  hung  over  time  given  no  fulfilment  of  their 
them  as  the  curse  of  Kehama  rested  pledge ;  but  we  were  told,  in  answer 
on  the  head  of  the  agonised  Ladur-  to  some    rather  pressing   inquiries, 
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that  Her    M&jeBty's    Ministers   had  wants  of  the  oonotry  and  the  neoes- 

heen  engaged  in  preparing  a  measure  sities  of  the  time.     1  wish  to  see 

for  amending  the  representation  of  economy,  hot  not  parsimony,  made 

the  people.     That  certainly  solinded  the  rule  in  every  department  of  the 

satisfactory,  fur  now  it  appeared  cer-  pablic  service.    J  wish  for  practical, 

tain  that  there  would  be  some  divnl-  not  thei>retical    reforms,  the    latter 

gence  of  the  nature  of  the  strheme.  A  being  only  called  for  when  the  former 

measure  of  this  sort  assumes  a  pal-  cannot  be  obtained, 
pable  shape  from  the  time  it  is  brought       Such  being  my  standard,  and  being 

under  the  serious  consideration  of  a  moreover,  as  I  apprehend,  that  of 

Cabinet.  It  involves  the  collection  of  a  every  true  and  oonscientious  Libera], 

vast  mass  of  material  to  be  hereafter  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  after  a  long 

resolved  into  shape.    But — 0  ye  fai-  and  patient  trial,  I  have  foond  the 

ries,  enchanters,  and  other  jiecruman-  Whigs  to  be  in  every  respect  defi- 

tic  practitioners — ^what  is  iliis  ?  When  cient.    So  far  from  preserving  peace 

those  who  succeeded  the  Whigs  in  with  honour,  they  have  needlessly — 

office  came  to  look  through  the  cor-  I  might  almost  say  criminally — in- 

respondence,  and  inspect  the  pigeon-  volved  us  in  the  terrible  rcsponsibili- 

holes  wherein  lay  stored  tlie  records  ties  of  war.    They  allowed  us  to  drifb 

and  proofs  of  the  labour  of  their  pre-  into  war  with  Russia,  when,  by  a  bold 

decessors,  not  a  single  scrap  could  front  and    determined    action,  that 

they  find  referable  in  any  way  to  the  great  misfortune  might  have   been 

p  roposed  measure  of  reform  1    If  the  avoided.    They  smuggled  us  into  a 

Whig  Cabinet  had  met  at  all  upon  the  war  with  Persia — why  or  wherefore  it 

subject,  their  sitting  must  have  been  is  truly  difficult  to  explain ;  and  they 

one  of  pure  somnolence,  like  that  of  withheld  from  Parliament  that  in- 

Barbu'ossa  and  his  warriors  in  the  furmation  which  it  was  their  bounden 

cave.    Let  us  accept  that  explanation,  duty,  as  responsible  Ministers,  to  have 

It  was  indeed  a  dream ;  and  a  dream  afforded.    They  began  a  war  with 

referring  to  a  delusion.  China,  upon  grounds  so  doubtful  that 

from  all  this,  I  think  it  is  pretty  the  real  existence  of  a  casm  htUi  has 

evident  that  the  Whigs  have  not  gone  been  vehemently  denied ;  and  we  are 

very  far,  at  least  in  the  way  of  re-  still  forced,  with  India  in  insurrec- 

deeming  their   promises.      How  far  tion,  to  keep  up  that  paltry  contest. 

they  may  be  inclined  to  go,  I  really  On  tlic  other  hand,  they  suffered  the 

cannot  say;   but,  jud^ng  from  the  petty  state  of  Naples  to  sei^||U]x>n 

past,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  the  open  sea,  in  defiance  of  iRerna- 

still  undertake  a  long  Sabbatb-day^s  tional  law,  two  unoffending  Britis^h 

journey  along  the  road  of  faction.  subjects,  to  incarcerate  them  in  a  vile 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  treat-  dungeon,  and,  by  dint  of  protracted 

ing  of  the  relation  between  the  Whigs  examination  on  a  charge  too  prepos- 

and  Liberals ;  it  being,  in  my  humble  terous  to  have  been  really  believed, 

judgment,  very  desirable    that    we  to  inflict  such  an  amount  of  monu 

should  understand  what  are  the  pre-  torture,  that  the  intellect  of  one  of 

cise  points  of  similarity  which  are  the  unhappy  men  gave  way.    And 

likely  to  produce  sympathy.      If  you  — shame  of  shames — those  precious 

ask  me  what  I,  as  a  Liberal,  expect  Whigs  of  ours  did  not  insist  upon 

from  a  Government,  I  answer — Peace  Uieir  freedom,  much  less  upon  repa- 

abroad,   and  prosperity  at    home —  ration  for  their  wrongs.  AVith  France, 

peace  resting  on  the  basis  of  mutual  too,  matters  were  fast  coming  to  a 

good-will  with  other  countries,  not  crisis.      Poor  weak  Clarendon  had 

purchased  by  humiliating  concessions,  brought  us  into  this  dilemma,  that 

nor  enforced  by  bullying  or  menace  we  nmst  either  have  risked  a  rupture, 

— ^prosperity  caused  by  a  wise  and  or  have  submitted  to  something  very 

prudent  system  of  finance,  not  weigh-  like  degradation.    I  assure  you  that 

ing  hard  upon  industry,  encouraging  I  drew  a  peculiarly  hearty  breath  on 

the  development  of  our  national  re-  the  morning  when  I  heard  that  the 

sources,  but  giving  no  undue  stimulus  Whigs  were  out    I  felt  as  if  relieved 

to  rash  and  unprincipled  speculation,  from  the  hideous  pressure  of  £phi- 

I  wish  to  see  the  laws  framed,  adjust-  altes. 
ed,  and  amended  according  to  the       I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  the 
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foreign  policy  or  doings  of  that  an*  For  my  part  I  do  not  repose  an  atom 
happy  crew^,  becanse,  to  tell  yon  the  of  confidence  in  that  battered  faction, 
tmifa,  the  snbject  is  not  a  pleasant  Oredulity  has  its  limits.  I  do  not 
one.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  believe  in  the  genuine  repentance  of 
England  shoiild  be  laughed  at,  even  the  moribund  Mother  Cole, 
in  the  person  of  an  incompetent  re-  Sir,  I  distinctly  refuse  to  be  hmn* 
presentative ;  and  when  I  think  of  bugged.  When  I  perceive  that  the 
Lord  John  Russell  at  a  Congress —  Liberal  cause  is  in  danger,  I  shall  be 
pasaAre  to  something  else.  prepared  to  act ;  till  then  I  respect- 
As  for  domestic  legislation,  I  can-  fully  decline  to  aid  the  Whigs  in  their 
not  for  the  life  of  me  remember  any  machinations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
good  measures  in  particular  whicn  liiey  wish  to  put  Lord  Derby  out,  not 
Uie  Whigs  have  introduced  during  because  they  are  apprehensive  that 
tho  last  fire  years.  Lawyers  tell  me  he  will  legislate  and  administer  con- 
tbat  their  acts  are  perfectly  unwork-  trary  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
able  in  practice,  and  so  contradictory  but  because  they  dread  the  effect  of 
as  to  give  rise  to  more  litigation  than  the  contrast.  Four  months  have  not 
they  allay;  and  they  annually  pro-  elapsed  since  the  Conservative  Min- 
dn<^  a  oonsiderable  number  of  abor-  istry  was  formed ;  and  in  that  short 
tions  to  be  summarily  put  to  death  time,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  com-  hurried  start  and  want  of  preparation, 
mencement  of  August,  when  honour-  they  have  actually  introduced  more 
able  members  were  beginning  to  think  really  good  measures  than  the  Whigs 
longingly  of  the  moors.  They  always  were  able  to  devise  during  five  long 
cut  a  sorry  figure  as  financiers,  which  years ;  they  have  restored  confidence 
is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  and  cordiality  abroad ;  they  have  vin- 
their  Chancellors  of  the 'Exchequer  dicated  the  British  honour;  t^ey  are 
were  men  of  the  calibre  of  Wood  and  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  whole- 
Lewis  ;  but  they  had  the  singular  some  and  sound  legislation,  notwith- 
good  fortune  to  go  out  this  Spring  standins  that  their  progress  has  been 
without  having  produced  a  budget,  materially  hamperea  and  impeded  by 
which  probably  saved  them  firom  the  repeated  attacks  of  their  antagon- 
8ome  inconvenience  and  obloquy.    Of  ists. 

their  economy  I  can  find  no  trace  in  It  is  for  the  country  to  decide  who 
the  public  accounts,  which  indeed  are  the  true  Liberals.  Certain  I  am 
tell  a  different  tale ;  but  I  know  that  that  the  Whigs  have  no  title  to  the 
they  have  been  most  lavish  in  the  name.  Many  men  have  called  them- 
creation  of  new  oflSces,  and  have  job-  selves  saints  and  apostles  who  were 
bed  their  patronage  to  the  utmost,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but, 
Other  men  have  been  substantially  on  the  contrary,  very  lewd  fellows, 
indebted  to  their  Whig  connections  steeped  in  all  manner  of  iniquity,  and 
besides  dear  delightful  Dowb.  the  reverse  of  respectable  in  their 
And  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  walk.  When  a  rogue  wishes  to 
Simply  that  no  Liberal  can  honestly  swindle  you  out  of  a  sovereign,  he 
or  in  good  faith  idt* nt|^  himself  with  usuallv  puts  on  a  white  neckcloth 
the  Whigs.  I  don't ^are  what  the  and  black  coat,  sleeks  down  his  hair, 
professions  of  that  party  may  be  when  and  introduces  himself  as  a  collector 
out  of  ufiSoe,  in  difficulties,  or  other-  for  a  charitable  scheme.  Could  you 
wise.  I  am  always  ready  to  accept  see  him,  an  hour  afterwards,  over 
professions  in  cases  where  there  has  his  third  glass  of  gin-and-water, 
been  no  trial.  We  have  nothing  else  which  your  misapplied  bounty  is  to 
to  go  by,  either  as  regards  men  or  pay  for — could  you  hear  him  £ace» 
parties,  before  they  have  been  put  to  tiously  recounting  to  his  fellow-ras- 
the  test ;  but  surely  in  this  instance  cals  the  way  in  which  he  tickled  his 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  patience,  trout  and  did  you  out  of  the  money. 
We  have  borne  with  these  men  until  you  would  probably  thenceforward 
they  became  intolerable,  and  until  have  less  confidence  in  your  own  judg- 
we  were  forced  to  eject  them ;  and  is  ment  and  penetration.  In  like  man- 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  ner,  when  a  Whig  seeks  your  vote,  he 
should  aid  in  reinstating  them  now?  does  it  in  the  guise  of  a  LiberaL    He 
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ponrB  oDt  his  patriotism  as  irom  a  ests — ^till  at  last  you  aad  your  friends 

pump,  exhibits  the  most  holy  horror  combine  to  kick  them  out     Lo  you  I 

at  corruption,   denounces   nepotism,  scarce  a  week  has  elapsed  when  there 

girds  at  exolnsiyeness,  and  very  pos-  conies  a  knock  to  the  door.     You 

sibly  persuades  yon  that  he  is  the  open.    There    stands  your   old    ac- 

purest  creature  in  the  universe.    Aid-  quaintance  the  Whig,  come  again  to 

ed  by  your  vote  he  and  his  party  persuade  you  that  he  is  a   Liberal 

oome  into  ofiSoe.    Yon  find  them  use-  Under  saoh  circumstances  the^e  is 

less,  deceitful,  prevaricating ;  untrue  only  one  course  to  be  pursued    %lam 

to  their  promises ;   grasping,  greedy,  the  door  in  his  face,  and  tell  him  to 

profligate  of  the  public  money ;   re-  go  to  Tavistock  I 
gardlesa  of  the  honour  of  Britain,  and  Yours  faithfully, 

playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  inter-  Ibaoundus. 


MB.  DUSKT's  OPUnONS  ON  ABT. 

**  I  am  a  blessed  Olendoveer ; 
*ria  mine  to  Bpeak,  and  yours  to  hear  ** 

Ji^^Mied  AddrettM. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Glen-  that  pale  green  which  heralds  the 
doveer  of  the  above  couplet  was  approach  of  twilight,  the  chirpinss 
commissioned  to  deliver  to  the  world  of  a  few  grasshoppers  resound  shrilly 
a  divine  message  about  Art  I  argue  amid  the  glittering  grass,  while  whole 
thus  on  account  of  the  air  of  absolute  armies  of  sensual  caterpillars,  mutely 
and  uncompromising  authority  with  feeding  on  leaf  and  flower,  crawl  un- 
Ayhich  he  announces  the  conditions  heeded ;  so,  by  perpetual  self-asser- 
of  his  teaching.  Art  being  a  subject  tion,  and  utter  contempt  of  all  anta- 
on  which  two  opinions  ought  not  to  gonistic  sentiment,  may  the  prophets 
be  permitted.  To  the  culpable  ne-  of  Art  and  their  disciples  secure  to 
gleet  with  which  this  high  commis-  themselves,  even  among  the  undis- 
sioner  from  the  Court  of  Nature  was  ceming,  a  share  of  attention  immea- 
probably  treated  by  the  vain  and  self-  surably  greater  than  their  mere  num- 
sufficient  artists  of  the  time,  is  chiefly  bers  or  consideration  woul#entitle 
to  be  attributed  the  lamentable  state  them  to  claim, 
of  Art  in  general,  and  Painting  in  Without  affecting  any  diffidence 
particular,  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  which  in  me  would  be  transparent 
ago,  when  I  took  up  the  subject,  pretence,  or  any  misgivings  as  to 
Since  then  I  am  happy  to  observe  any  opinion  I  have  ever  delivered, 
that  all  artists  gifted  with  any  degree  yet  I  find  it  necessary  to  be  cautious 
of  talent,  and  all  the  public  possess-  in  wielding,  as  I  annually  do,  the 
ing  the  slightest  measure  of  judgment  trenchant  weqjipn  of  irresponsible  cri* 
or  reflection,  have  followed  the  paths  ticism,  lest^  1^^^  whirlwind  evolu- 
I  have  so  clearly  indicated.  Of  course,  tions,  it  might  haply  lop  a  limb  from 
as  very  few  artists  possess  any  talent  some  humble  but  trusty  follower.  It 
whatever,  and  the  great  body  of  the  grieved  me  much  to  find  that  a  single 
public  is,  and  must  long  continue  to  word  of  censure  uttered  by  me  some 
be,  utterly  deficient  in  the  qualities  I  years  ago,  and  which,  though  per- 
havo  mentioned,  both  the  authors  of  fectly  just,  was  too  keen  and  search- 
fiine  worln  and  those  who  patronise  ing  for  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
and  admire  them  must  expect  to  artist  whose  work  I  was  criticising, 
remain  in  a  minority  conspicuously  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to 
small.  But  let  them  be  comforted:  abandon  painting  as  a  profession, 
for  as  in  the  stillness  and  splendour  and  to  revert  to  his  original  calling 
of  a  summer^s  evening,  when  the  of  an  oil-and-colour  man,  in  which  I 
golden  torrents  rushing  from  their  hear  he  is  realising  a  moderate  corn- 
fountains  in  the  west,  bathe  the  sky  petence.  Excellent,  therefore,  as  it 
up  to  the  zenith,  where  commenoes  is  to  have  a  giant^s  strengtli,  it  will 
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be  easily  nnderstood  how  cautious  I  nor,  among  the  minnte  studies  of  in* 
must  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  peril-  sects,  a  daddy-long-legs,  swaying 
ons  gift;  and  when  I  refrain  from  delightedly  across  the  path,  and 
noticing  a  picture  in  which  I  find  dancing  to  inaudible  music,  as  the 
nothing  to  praise,  It  is  either  because  mid-day  zephyr  waves  the  slender 
I  am  unwilling  utterly  to  crush  and  fabric  of  his  gossamer  home.  I  am 
destroy  a  painstaking  though  erring  surprised,  too,  to  find  (so  far  as  my 
artist,  or  else  because,  the  painter  survey  has  enabled  me  to  note)  that 
being  a  personal  friend,  I  prefer  there  are  nowhere  any  frogs,  though 
gently  correcting  him  in  the  privacy  every  artist  who  psinted  out  of  doors 
of  social  converse  to  publicly  gib-  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  must 
beting  him.  By  these  remarks  I  have  heard  their  choral  music  from 
wish  to  guard  agunst  the  imputa-  the  neighbouring  ditches.  The  old 
tion  of  hesitating  in,  or  shrinking  heralds,  speaking  of  the  manner  of 
form,  the  formation  of  decided  opin-  the  frog's  holding  his  head,  talk  of 
ion  on  the  merits  of  any  picture  the  pride  and  dignity,  or,  as  they 
that  ever  was  painted,  which  I  am  phrase  it,  **  the  lording**  of  frogs,  and 
always  ready  to  accomplish  at  the  gave  them  a  place  in  heraldry ;  and 
shortest  notice,  my  conclusions  being  their  ideas  are  generally  valuable  to 
generally  directly  opposite  to  those  artists,  and  worth  studying,  both  for 
which  would  be  arrived  at  by  most  their  literal  exactness  and  their  alle- 
other  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  by  gorical  significance.  Let  us  have 
those  less  confident  than  myself  in  some  frogs  next  year, 
their  own  infallibility.  No.  18.— "A  Man  Washing  his 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  in  Hands^  (J.  Prig).  A  step  in  the 
the  work  of  the  present  year,  is,  that  right  direction.  The  painting  of  the 
though  all  other  seasons  and  times  of  nail-brush,  showing  where  friction 
the  day  are  reproduced  in  landscape  has  worn  away  and  channelled  the 
(except  the  pitch  dark  of  a  winter's  bristles  in  the  middle,  is  especially 
night,  which  it  would  be  diflScult  for  good.  But  how  comes  it  that,  the 
any  one,  in  the  present  state  of  art,  to  nail  -  brush  having  been  evidently 
place  satisfactorily  on  canvass),  yet  made  use  of,  the  water  in  the  basin 
that  particular  state  of  the  atmo-  is  still  pellucid,  with  no  soap  appa- 
sphere  which  exists  in  the  month  of  rent,  either  superficially  or  in  solu- 
August  from  about  five  minutes  be-  tion?  This  oversight  I  should  not 
fore  two  to  about  twenty  minutes  have  expected  in  so  clever  an  artist, 
after,  when  the  sun's  sultry  and  lavish  Even  granting  clearness  to  the  water, 
splendour  is  tinged  with  some  fore-  the  pattern  of  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
boding  of  his  decline,  and  when  Na-  visible  through  it  is  of  a  diflferent 
lure  is,  as  it  were,  taking  her  siesta,  character  from  the  exterior  of  the 
is  nowhere  sought  to  be  conveyed,  vessel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
I  thought,  on  first  looking  at  a  small  specimen  of  that  particular  delf  which 
picture  in  the  east  room  of  the  Aca-  has  coine  under  my  notic«. 
demy,  that  this  hiatus  had  been  filled  No.  24. — This  is  directly  imitative 
up ;  but,  on  further  study,  I  perceived  both  of  Titian  and  George  Cruik- 
that  the  picture  in  qiRstion  had  been  shank,  with  Smith's  handling,  and  a 
painted  rather  earlier  (about  five-and-  good  deal  of  Brown's  manner, 
twenty  minutes  before  two  is  the  No.  29. — As  I  told  this  artist  last 
time  I  should  assign  to  it),  and  is  year,  he  is  deficient  in  fulness  of  form 
therefore  deficient  in  many  of  the  and  looseness  of  texture.  Ho  should, 
chief  characteristics  of  the  remark-  therefore,  for  some  years,  paint  no- 
able  period  I  allude  to.  How  comes  thing  but  mops  of  various  colours 
St,  too,  that,  amid  all  the  rendering  (without  the  handles),  wAch  would 
of  grass  and  flowers,  there  is  not  a  give  him  wooliiness  and  rotundity, 
single  dandelion — a  flower  which  has  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  of 
often  given  to  me,  no  less  than  to  No.  82  has  too  much  of  these  qua- 
Wordsworth,  "thoughts  that  do  often  lites,  with  too  little  firmness  in  his 
lie  too  deep  for  tears;"  nor  a  group  of  darks;  and  I  should  recommend  him, 
toadstools,  which  can  give  interest  to  as  a  counteracting  influence,  to  study 
A  foreground  dse  bald  and  barren ;  only  blocks  of  coal — not  the  oommon 
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eoal  (wluoh  is  too  doll),  bat  the  ken^  road,  to  the  domettio  haven  where 

nel  or  candle  ooal — a  perseyeranoe  in  rest,  if  not  glory,  awaited  liim. 
which  practioe  he  will  find  attended 

by  the  bappiebt  results.  •*TiMre  mn  his  joang  taitaiiaiif  iff  at 

"The  N.avity."-.ThU  is  nearly  ^-^  ^,„  ^^  „^^^^.  ^^ 
perfect.     The  infant,  which  at  first         sin, 
appears    to    be   wearing   a   broad-      BwMting  to  make  •  rieb  iiiib*i  boUdsj.** 

brimmed  straw-hat,  is  distingaished 

by  a  pecaliar  lialo,  in  which  Uiere  is  It  reconciles  me  in  great  measure 
no  trace  of  servile  imitation  of  those  to  the  ineqoaliues  of  the  gifts  of 
absurd  pretenders  known  as  the  old  fortune,  and  to  the  neeessity  that 
masters.  Thoughtless  and  superficial  almost  seems  to  exist  for  a  class 
observers  have  objected  to  the  angel  which  takes  on  itrelf  the  manual  la- 
holding  the  lantern,  as  an  office  in*  hour  of  the  worM,  when  I  oonsitler 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Uie  that  we  derive  from  thence  the  ele- 
angelic  nature;  saying,  too,  that  the  ments  of  purest  pathos  in  art 
act  has  some  officiousness,  since  the  No.  520.  ^*  Venus  and  Adonis'^ 
lantern  might  have  been  placed  on  (D.  Corum,  R.A.>-— The  great  charm 
the  ground  or  hung  on  a  nail.  For  for  me  in  this  picture  is  the  total 
my  own  part,  I  consider  the  idea  absenoe  of  all  sensual  ima^nation  in 
eminently  happy,  and  if  one  of  the  its  treatment.  The  goddess,  purified 
other  angels  nad  been  represented  as  from  all  taint  of  earth-bom  passion, 
snuffing  the  candle  wiUi  her  fingers,  with  the  immortal  light  of  divine 
my  admiration  would  have  been  com-  friendship  beaming  in  her  lustrous 
plete.  eyes,  invites  the  reluctant  youth  to 

No.  40. — ^The  sky  is  weak  and  seat  himself  beside  her  on  the  glow- 
heavy,  the  distance  too  hazy,  the  ing  couch  of  amaranths  and  aspho- 
middle  distance  absurd,  and  the  fore-  dels  (with  some  gentdanella  and  one 
grouod  like  a  cartload  of  bricks  ready  or  two  rugged  robins  skilfully  intro- 
n>r  use.  However,  on  the  whole,  I  duced),  which  have  sprung  respon- 
oonsider  this  the  leading  picture  of  sively  to  the  pressure  of  her  roseate 
the  year.  feet ;  while,  in  the  distance,  the  fatal 

No.  601. — I  was  nearly  overlook-  boar  is  seen  whetting   against  the 

ing  this  picture,  which  at  first  sight  trunk  of  a  blackthorn  in  full  blossom 

seemed  unworthy  of  notice,  when  a  the    remoFBeless    tusks   which    are 

second  glance  showed  me  what  I  con-  shortly  to  be  imbrued  in  the  stream 

ceive  to  be  the  print  of  a  man's  shoe  of  the  boy's  young  life.    A  similar 

in  the  dust  of  the  high-road  in  the  purity  of  thought  distinguishes  the 

comer  of  the  foreground.    This  little  "  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  by  the 

incident  gives  poetry  to  the  whole  same  artist,  and  quite  marks  a  new 

oompositioD,  and  is  quite  equal  to  epoch  in   art.      Tbe  Elders,   grave 

the  memorable  invention  of  Defoe,  men  of  most  reverend  appearance, 

when  he  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  dis-  approach  the  beautiful  woman  in  her 

cover  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand,  bath,  evidently  for  the   purpose  of 

The  shoe,  a  hobnailed  one,  evidently  studying  the  flowing  outline  of  her 

belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  little  form  and  the  delicate  articulations 

white- walled  cottage  in  the  middle  of  her  joints  (the  ankles  are  especially 

distance,    the    smoke    from    whose  well  drawn).    Lovers  of  exalted  art, 

chimney  curls  bluely  upward  against  they  come,  with  words  of  courteous 

a  sky  which  has  in  itself  nothing  re-  greeting  on  their  lips,  to  study  in 

markable,  but  which  the  late  J.  M.  leisure  and  privacy  the  combinations 

W.  Turner  would  have  filled  with  of  lines  and  gradations  of  flesh-colour 

magnificeit  cloud-forms  of  grandest  with  which  Nature  in  her  most  per^ 

outline  and  miraculous  colour.    One  feet  efforts  delights  to  exercide  the 

feels  at  once  that  the  wearer  of  that  reasoning  powers  of  man;  while  the 

shoe  was  one  of  our  conscripts,  fight-  matron,   ^^  clothed    on   in  chastity," 

ing  our  battles  against  the  barren  calmly  awaits  their  coming.      Ihe 

swamp  and  the  dull  clod,  and  that,  "  Satyrs  and  Nymphs  Dancing,''  by 

toilworn  and  careworn,  he  passed,  in  the  same  hand,  is  equally  removed 

his  victorious  ooaroh,  up  that  dusty  fit>m  the  gross  impurity  which  the 
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sabjett  woald  haY«  cleriyed  from  the  my  adrice.    I  hare  no  doubt  that 

lioeDduoa  Ponssiny  and  the  hideous  this  picture  was  painted  strictly  under 

immorality  of  a  modem  qaadrille.  these  conditions.    Ribald  critics  may 

^*  Potiphar^s  Wife^  is  another  illns-  perhaps  object  that,  as  atmospheres  of 

trions  instance  of  the  power  of  Mr.  that  extreme  pnrpleness  (as  if  mnl- 

D.  Coram  to  giTe  new  life  to  old  b«Ty-juice  were  substituted  for  the 

8Dbject9.      The   wife   ot  the    great  ordinary  vAicle)  are  very  rare,  and 

Egyptian  noble  holds  in  her  hand  that  as  the  piere  work  of  the  picture 

«  roll  of  papyrus  covered  wilh  sped*  must  have  occupied  several  weelcs, 

mens  of  imy  Egyptian  art,  to  which  these  infrequent  opportunities  must 

ahe  seeks  to  direct  Joseph^s  attention  have  extended  over  a  great  length 

(by  the  by,  the  style  of  these  draw-  of  time,  durinp^  which  the  deceased 

ings,  especially  the  man  in  profile  stonebreaker  would  have  become  a 

with  two  eyes,  belongs  to  the  time  skeleton,    while    the    weasel   could 

of  the  later  Pharaohs^  and  not  to  the  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  so 

pre-Mosaic  period);  but  without  sue-  long  looking  at  the  body.    Neverthe- 

cess,  for  the  youth,  in  whose  counte-  less  I  adhere  entirely  to  my  opinion; 

nance  the  struggle  between  curiosity  and  I  am  thus  reminded  of  one  par- 

and  bashfulness  is  exhibited  in  a  very  ticular  count  of  the  heavy  indict- 

remarkable  manner,  turns  resolutely  ment  I  formerly  brought  against  that 

away   from    his    kind    instructress,  perverter  of  nature  and  impostor  in 

Altogether   the    treatment    of    the  art,  Claude  Lorraine.    I  pointed  out 

whole  of  these  works  reminds  me  tliat  in  a  pieture  of  his  in  the  Na- 

atrcmgly  of  the  manner  of  Fra  Puri-  tional  Gallery,  the  shadows  of  two 

tano.  different  objects  are  falling  in  oppo- 

Xo.   603. — I    formerly  had    some  site  directions;  and  this  I  noted  as 

dight  hopes  of  this  artist,  and  conse-  a  blemish,  or  rather  one  amid  a  maas 

quently  l>estowed  on  him  a  word  or  of  blemishes.     I  now  perceive  that 

two  of  advice.    But  as  he  seems  sys-  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  for 

tematicalfy  to  defy  every  principle  I  once,  Claude  was  honestly  studying 

have  ever  laid  down,  and  obstinately  from  nature  out  of  doors ;  and  being 

to  ignore  every  opinion  I  have  ever  absorbed  in  his  miserable  work  (for 

aiundated,  his  whole  method  has  of  the  absorption  of  the  artist  in  his 

course  become  hopelessly  and  irre-  efforts  by  no  means  depends  on  their 

deemably  vile,  and  his  works  are  in  value),  he  did  not  perceive  tiiat  the 

painting  what  ribaldry  is  in  litera-  sun,  which  was  on  his  left  hand  when 

tore.  he  began  to  paint  in  the  morning, 

No.  650. — ^This  artist  had  better  had  gone  round  to  his  right  before 
go  without  delay  to  Venice.  He  he  left  off,  and  consequently  threw 
will  find  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  one  the  shadows  in  the  opposite  direo- 
of  the  churches  there  (I  forget  which)  tion.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on 
s  picture  without  a  name,  but  which  which  I  have  ever  found  it  necessary 
I  know  to  be  an  indubitable  Paul  to  alter  an  opinion  I  had  once  ex- 
Veronese.  The  whole  composition  pressed;  and  I  freely  admit  that 
is  fine ;  but  I  would  particularly  note  what  I  formerly  censured  I  now  con- 
the  third  hair  from  the  top  in  the  sider  the  sole  merit  to  be  found 
right  whisker  of  the  cat  in  the  corner,  in  this  painter^s  numerous  works,  and 
the  painting  of  which  is  very  precious,  he  is  entitled  to  so  much  posthumous 
This  he  should  study  in  a  reverential  fame  as  my  approval  in  this  solitary 
spirit,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  re-  instance  can  confer, 
salt  No.  902. — ^A  fine  example  of  what 

^  The   Dead    Stonebreaker.** — On  may  be  called  the  botanico-geologico- 

nothing  have  I  ever  insisted  more  astronomico  style  of  art.     zlere  die 

strongly  than  on  the  absolute  neces-  primeval  masses  of  the  old  red  sand- 

sity  of  punting  altogether  in  the  open  stone,  the  granitic  boidders,  which, 

air,  with  all  the  accessories  of  the  ere  they  became  fixed  for  ever,  hissed 

scene  that  are  to  be  transferred  to  in  fierce  fosion  roimd  the  sweltering 

the  canvass   actually  present;  and  materials  ofthe  chaotic  globe,  the  grey 

here  I  am  happy  to  see  an  illnstra-  slate,  the  gneiss,  the  feldn»ar,  and  the 

tion  of  the  good  effect  of  following  gypsum^  lend  their  midtifonn  variety 
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of  ontline  to  the  harmonious  forms  details  from  the  Botanical  Grardens 
of  the  foreground ;  while,  in  the  coal-  in  the  Regent^s  Park.  I  wish  him  a 
strata  of  the  extreme  distance,  me-  pleasant  trip,  a  stout  heart,  walking- 
thinks  I  can  descry  the  faint  impress  stick,  and  pair  of  shoes. 
of  ferns  and  other  vegetable  deposits.  *^  Hed-deer,^'  by  Luidseer. — I  have 
Note  the  fossil  tooth  of  the  masto-  already  told  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bon- 
don  in  the  centre  as  partteularly  pre-  heur,  that  as  she  has  not  yet  satis- 
oious,  finely  relieved  as  if  is  against  factorily  proved  to  me  that  she  can 
theleatherly  texture  of  the  wing  of  the  paint  a  man's  fiuse,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
pterodactyle.  These  superb  combi-  suppose  that  she  paints  horses ;  they 
nations  of  the  dffidal  forms  of  the  are  merely  trotting  bodies  of  horses ; 
earth  are  clothed  in  lavish  magnifi-  so  I  tell  Laodseer,  that  as  he  has 
oence  with  all  known  and  possible  never  (that  I  am  aware  of)  painted  a 
specimens  of  herbaceous  life,  from  porcupine,  it  is  a  popular  tallac-y  to 
the  stupendous  Welliugtonia  to  the  8Up[)ose  that  he  can  paint  red*deer. 
small  celandine  of  our  native  fields ;  He  merely  paints  their  horns,  hoofs, 
while  over  all  are  set  the  sentinel  and  hides. 

stars,  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  which  I  have  now  given  the  public  all 

shed  over  the  dawn  of  creation  the  that   it   is    necessary  for   them   to 

same  sweet  influences  that  still  gild  know,  and  more  than  they  can  ap- 

its    decline.      The    naturalist    may  predate,  of  my  decisions  on  the  Art 

study  this  picture  with  profit,  only  of  this  year.    The  above  pictures  are 

second   to    that  derivable   from   a  all  that  I  have  had  leisure  to  look  at. 

knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  late  Still,  the  mere  fact  of  my  not  having 

J.    M.    W.    Turner,    as   expounded  seen  them,  would  not  prevent  me 

by   myself.     Still   there   are  some  from  criticising  all  the  rest,  if  it  were 

natural  features  not  to  be  found  in  expedient   or    necessary.      On   the 

European  landscape,  of  which  I  la-  whole,  I  consider  the  works  of  this 

ment  the  absence.    I  should  there-  year  decidedly  in  advance  of  those  of 

fore  recommend  the  artist  to  spend  the  last,  as  that  was  of  its  predeces- 

the  summer  on  the  top  of  the  reter  sor,  which  I  attribute  to  my  annual 

Bott  Mountain,  while  he  may  get  a  critiques ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  after 

suitable  foreground  in  the  rich  autum-  diligent  study  of  this  little  brochure, 

nal  splendours  of  the  trackless  South  considerable  progress  will  be  mani- 

American  forests;  and  may,  on  his  fested  next  summer, 
return,  paint  in  the  less  important 
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GLADSTONE'S    HOMER. 

A  LONG  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  fertile  thinker,  and  a  rapid  writer, 

Gladstone  would  contain,  we  might  who  never  thoroughly  examines  the 

confidently  predict,  many  ingenions  premises  from  which  he  starts,  and 

and  many  excellent  ohservations,  and  is  never  quite  consistent  with  him- 

be  distinguished  by  much  admirable  self  in  the  conclusions  at  which  he 

writing,  rising   at  times    into    elo-  arrives — such  is  the  character  which 

qnence ;    but  we    might  almost   as  our  author  here  most  frequently  sus- 

confidently  predict,  from  our  perusal  tains.    That  he  can  build — that  the 

of  his  former  works,  and  from  the  constructive  faculty  is  within  him — 

demands  made  upon  him  by  his  par-  will  be  admitted  by  all ;  but  there  is 

liamentary  career,  that  such  a  work  hardly  any  one  we  know  who  builds 

would  betray  many  signs  of    haste  so    rapidly,    and   explores   with    so 

and  imperfect  study,  that  tlie  inge-  little  care  the  foundation  on  which 

nious  observation  would  not  always  he  raises  his  superstructure.    Haste 

carry  conviction  with  it,  that  an  air  seems  to  be  written  everywhere,  on 

of  plausibility  would  be  sometimes  every  page  of  the  book.    How  &r 

thrown  round  a  theory  or  statement  this  is  owing  to  natural  disposition, 

which  would  not  bear  examination,  or  original  mental  character,  and  how 

and  that  the  fluent  pen  of  one  on  far  to  the  distractions  of  a  political 

whom  the  *^  winged  words,"  as  Homer  life,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 

might  say,  wait  so  obediently,  would  We  suppose  that  the  blame  must  be 

be  tempted  into  too  rapid  and  too  shared  between  them.    We  are  quite 

voluminous  exercise    of   its  power,  certain  that  a  large  share  must  be 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer  ascribed  to  the  latter  cause.     The 

will  find  both  these  predictions  real-  literary  man  ought  to  have  done  his 

ised,  and  if  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  work  before  he  enters  Parliament ; 

as    ourselves,   he  will  regret  to  say  or  he  must  retire  from  it,  or  from  a 

that  the  imperfections  he  expected  prominent  part  in  its  debates,  if  he 

are  more  signal  and  more  numerous  would  prosecute  any  profound  study 

than  the  merits  and  excellencies  he  or  elaborate  any  great  work.    If  it  is 

was  equally  prepared  to  recognise,  hard  for  the  man  of  letters  and  of 

There  is  very  much  of    loose  and  reflective  habits  to  become  an  active 

hasty  reasoning    in    these  volumes,  politician,  it  is  still  more  difficult  for 

There  is  great  want  of  condensation,  the  active  politician,  engaged  night 

of  clear  and  explicit  statement.    A  as  well  as  day  in  parliamentary  war- 

StwUes  on  Jfomer  and  the  jffomerie  Age,    By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  R  Gladstowb, 
D.C.L. 
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fare  and  party  Btrifes,  and  in  aU  the  Tigoroos  assailants.  Very  often  those 
passing  topics  and  urgent  interests  of  premises  from  which  he  starts — trip- 
the  current  year,  to  give  himself  with  ping  on  with  light  ingenious  alacrity 
the  necessary  concentration  to  any  — form  the  very  key  of  the  position, 
great  literary  task.  .We  do  not  de-  are  the  very  matters  on  which  his  in- 
mand  impossibilities  from  any  man.  telligent  contemporaries  are  inqnir- 
We  might  perhaps  fairly  complain  of  ing  and  discussing.  He  perhaps 
those  who  attempt  impossibilities.  passes  over  with  quiet,  grave  as- 
A  parliamentary  reputation,  and  a  sumption,  the  real  question  over 
reputation  in  any  of  the  higher  de-  which  doubt  and  difficulty  are  hang- 
partments  of  literature,  are  two  very  ing,  and  then  proceeds  along  bis  free 
different  things,  are  won  by  very  dif-  current  of  ingenious,  inventive  argu- 
ferent  qualities  of  mind,  and  by  a  ment;  playing  dexterously  with  the 
training  or  mental  discipline  of  an  facts  of  his  case,  disposing  them  in 
almost  opposite  character.  Mr.  Glad-  light  and  shadow  as  will  best  suit 
stone,  as  an  orator  of  the  House  of  the  purpose  of  the  moment ;  placing 
Commons,  stands,  by  general  con-  his  hand  over  the  picture,  and  re- 
sent, pre-eminent.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  vealing  just  so  much  of  it  at  a  time 
a  writer  of  books,  is  by  no  means  as  it  is  desirable  that  his  gentle  and 
pre-eminent.  It  is  not  that  he  tractable  reader  should'  see.  Very 
cannot  tDriU  almost  as  well  as  he  gentle  and  very  tractable  must  that 

27eaJcs ;  there  is  at  all  events  no  de-  reader  be  who  continues  satisfied 
ciency  to  be  complained  of  in  the  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  expositor 
style,  so  far  as  this  can  be  separated  of  truth,  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
from  the  tliought :  it  is  that  the  tlie  Church  of  England  or  with  the 
thinking  which  is  quite  profound  and  gods  of  Olympus, 
accurate  enough  for  a  listening  assem-  We  could  select  many  passages 
bly,  whose  attention  is  gained  by  the  from  this  work,  and  we  hope  we 
energy  of  the  speaker,  and  secured  shall  be  able  to  find  room  in  our 
by  their  own  interest  in  the  success  pages  for  some  of  them,  which  con- 
of  the  debate,  and  who  are  at  all  tilin  separable  observations  both  true 
times  more  struck  with  the  readiness  and  admirably  expressed ;  but  we 
and  tact  and  the  skilful  fencing  that  are  compelled  to  report  that  the 
keepB  a  position  once  taken  up,  iiian  philosophical  and  hi»torical  criticism 
by  the  grayer  processes  of  reasoning  which  fonns  the  substance  of  the 
which  Justify,  and  should  precede,  book  is  of  a  very  slight,  unstable 
the  taking  up  of  any  position  at  all  character — much  of  it  fanciful  and 
— it  is  that  the  thinking  which  is  visionary.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
close  and  searchipg  enough  for  the  painstaking  student  of  Homer  will 
orator,  is  too  careless,  hasty,  and  have  gained  nothing  from  a  perusal 
fragmentary  for  the  author,  and  will  of  these  three  volumes ;  but  we  do 
not  supply  solid  material  for  a  book  think  that,  in  the  course  of  his  scho- 
whioh  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  larly  reading,  he  will  rarely  have  en- 
turned  backwards  and  forwards,  and  countered  three  such  bulky  volumes 
perused  a  second  time,  and  read  in  from  which  he  has  gained  so  little, 
the  silence  and  the  leisure  of  the  He  presses  his  hand,  and  the  more 
study.  A  facility  of  theorising,  of  tightly  he  grasps  the  less  he  retains, 
inventing  arguments,  detecting  ana-  So  much  escapes  in  mere  froth,  mere 
logics,  a  skill  to  put  forward  and  fancy,  vagne  and  unaccredited  asser- 
oonoeal  facts  according  to  the  exigen-  tion.  There  is,  too,  a  great  deal  of 
cies  of  the  moment — all  these  we  repetition;  time  has  not  been  taken 
have  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  to  condense,  and  so  to  arrange  the 
but  we  miss  the  honest,  searching,  material  as  to  avoid  this  repetition, 
candid  inquiry  after  truth.  Even  *^  Excuse  the  length  of  my  letter,  I 
when  we  agree  with  him  on  the  pre-  had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter," 
mises  he  has  assumed,  we  do  not  writes  the  venerable  John  Wesley, 
find  that  our  faith  in  them  has  been  The  excuse  is  permissible  in  a  letter : 
strengthened ;  he  has  done  nothing  is  It  equally  permissible  in  a  book  ? 
to  confirm  us  in  the  citadel  we  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  first  volume, 
anxious    to    hold    against,  perhaps,  escapes  altogether  from  the  question 
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of  the  antfaorship  of  the  Homeric  never  gets  back  to  the  early  undis- 
poems  (as  we  mast  all  of  as  at  least  tnrbed  fiuth  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  his 
call  them),  of  the  Iliad  and  the  own  school-days. 
Odyney — flies  from  it,  as  one  wearied  The  controversy  is  interminable, 
with  the  din  of  unprofitable  oontro-  becaase  each  party  will  and  must 
versy.  We  can  quite  participate  in  rely,  in  great  measure,  upon  a  cer- 
this  feeling,  and  we  have  no  desire  tain  critical  appreciation  for  which 
to  enter  into  a  debate  which  our  he  cannot  altogether  render  a  reason 
author  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  to  another.  He  feels  that  there  is 
decline.  And  yet  the  controversy  a  different  workmanship,  a  different 
has  most  assuredly-  been  brought  to  tone  of  thought,  in  one  part  of  a 
DO  satiB&ctory  conclusion  —  to  no  great  poem  from  the  rest.  It  is  im- 
such  result  that  a  writer  in  the  posi-  possible  to  argue  him  out  of  this 
tton  of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  fold  his  feeling,  and  he  finds  it  almost  as  im- 
arms  and  ^'etain  the  old  faith  in  possible  to  communicate  to  another 
Homer,  and  quietly  assume  that  all  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction. 
the  Iliad  and  all  the  Odyney  was  Thus  the  two  disputants  are  in  a 
the  composition  of  the  same  great  hopeless  state  of  antagonism.  It 
poet — ^assume  this  for  the  purpose  of  happens,  too,  that  the  controversy  is 
drawing  subsequent  deductions  of  an  implicated  with  another  controversy, 
historical  character.  He  can  waive  on  which  very  diffbrent  opinions  are 
the  dlscusfflon,  if  he  pleases,  as  we  likely  to  be  retained.  At  what  time 
should  be  disposed  to  waive  it,  on  was  the  use  of  writing  introduced  into 
the  frank  plea  that  we  have  nothing  Greece  ?  and  what  are  the  inferences 
new  to  say — ^he  can  waive  it  as  a  we  are  to  draw,  if  It  is  decided  that  the 
controversy  which  is  apparently  ex-  use  of  writing  was  not  introduced  till 
hausted  without  being  determined  ;  after  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
but  mattefs  are  unfortunately  not  in  poems  ?  The  first  of  these  questions 
such  a  condition  that  he  can  avoid  may  admit  of  a  tolerably  decisive 
the  discussion,  and  yet  assume  that  answer;  it  is  at  least  generally  con- 
one  party  is  right,  and  adopt  that  eluded  that  the  poems  were  in  exist- 
old  faith  in  Homer  which  existed  ence  before  the  art  of  writing  was 
before  the  controversy  was  stirred,  known  or  practised  in  Greece.  But 
That  the  great  poet  Homer  really  the  second  question — what  are  we  to 
lived,  and  that  we  have  many  of  conclude  therefrom  of  the  ori^nal 
his  verses,  is  doubted  by  few;  but  state  in  which  these  poems  exiuted, 
there  are  almost  as  few  who  now  or  of  the  manner  of  their  growtji  into 
hold  what  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the  form  in  which  they  have  de- 
the  unshaken  creed  of  all  the  scho-  scended  to  us  ?  —  is  not  so  readily 
Ian  of  Europe.  In  the  days  of  Pope  answered — ^is  answered  in  a  very  dif- 
and  Addison  there  was  no  English  ferent  manner  by  different  persons, 
scholar  who  did  not  believe  that  the  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  as  indis-  To  some  of  us  it  seems  highly  im- 
putably  the  works  of  Homer  as  the  probable  that,  Ti'here  poems  are 
JParaaise  Lost  and  the  Paradise  composed  only  to  be  recited,  a  poet 
Regained  were  the  works  of  Milton,  would  have  any  motive  for  entering 
In  our  days  there  is  scarcely  an  Eng-  on  a  composition  longer  than  could 
lish  scholar  who  has  the  same  unhe-  be  recited  on  one  occasion ;  and  almost 
atating  faith.  Perhaps  he  assigns  as  improbable  that,  withoat  the  aid 
the  Iluid  to  one  poet  and  the  Odyssey  of  writing  material^,  he  should  have 
to  another;  and  this  becomes  an  im-  the  ability  to  design  and  execute  so 
portant  conclusion  to  the  historian,  long  a  work  as  the  Iliad  or  the 
if  the  critic  adds  (as  he  generally  O^ssey.  But  if  one  or  several  poets 
does)  that  the  Odyssey  was  a  later  had  written  many  pieces  on  the  same 
production  than  the  Iliad,  Perhaps  great  subject,  as  the  siege  of  Troy  or 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  then  it  is 
several  books  of  the  Hiad  itself,  and  easily  explicable  how  such  separate 
finds  in  it  a  combination  of  two  poems  should  afterwards  have  bo- 
or more  poems  originally  distinct,  come  amalgamated  into  one.  Thus 
'Whatever   theory  he   rests   in,    he  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  may  both 
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have  grown  into  Tery  nearly  the  appeared  to  ns  to  oany  maoh  weight 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them  with  them.  From  the  seoond  to  the 
hefore  the  art  of  writing  was  intro-  seventh  book  Achilles  is  scarcely 
dnced,  althoogh  in  the  absence  of  alladed  to ;  "  and  moreover,"  adds 
that  art  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Mr.  Grote,  "  the  Greeks  do  perfectly 
suppose  them  to  be  designed  and  well  without  him.  .  .  .  Diomedes 
ezeonted  by  one  man  in  their  present  is  in  fact  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory 
entireness.  This  reasoning  fails  to  in  regard  to  contests  with  the  gods 
produce  its  effect  on  other  minds,  which  even  Achilles  himself  never 
who,  impressed  Mrith  the  internal  obtains  afterwards;  and  Helenns 
evidence  of  nnity  in  the  composition,  the  Trojan  puts  him  above  Achilles 
will  not  yield  to  what  they  assert  is  in  terifio  prowess." 
a  mere  conjecture  as  to  the  motives  These  and  other  reasons  for  such  di- 
or  the  ability  of  a  bard  in  the  heroic  vision  of  the  Iliad  Mr.  Gladstone  corn- 
times,  bats,  and  is  disposed  to  regard  them 
Though  in  the  first  volume  Mr.  as  ^'  wild  suppositions."  He  sees  the 
Gladstone  passes  over  the  contro-  same  marks  of  unity  of  design  in 
versy,  and  refers  ns  to  the  works  of  the  Uiad  that  Mr.  Grote  had  reoog- 
others,  yet  in  the  third  volume  he  so  nised  in  the  Odyuey.  The  reasons 
far  returns  to  it  as  to  enter  into  some  pro  and  eon  for  this  theory  of  an 
discussion  with  Mr.  Grote,  and  dis-  original  Achilleu  we  should  not 
pute  the  view  which  that  historian  have  space  to  enter  on,  and  after  all, 
had  taken  of  the  authorship  of  the  every  reader  of  Homer  must  be  left 
Homeric  poems.  Mr.  Grote  perceives  to  his  own  critical  feeling  and  dis- 
strong  evidence  of  unity  of  design  in  crimination.  We  will  content  our- 
the  Odysaep,  and  attributes  the  whole  selves  with  this  very  modest  observa- 

Soem  to  one  author ;  but  he  judges  tion.  It  is  one  thing  to  contend  for 
ifferently  of  the  Iliad.  "  The  IIum^^^  such  a  discrepancy  or  inequality  in 
he  says,  *^  presents  the  appearance  of  the  parts,  as  absolutely  forbids  the 
a  house  built  upon  a  plan  compara-  belief  that  the  i7i(k2  and  Odyssey  yyem 
tively  narrow,  and  subsequently  en-  written  originally  as  entire  poems,  and 
larged  by  successive  additions.  The  by  the  same  poet,  and  another  thing 
first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  to  show  such  discrepancies,  or  such 
and  the  books  from  the  elevenpi  to  redundancies,  as  would  permit  us  to 
the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem  to  adopt  the  theory  of  their  growth 
form  the  primary  organization  of  the  from  shorter  poems,  presuming  that 
poem,  then  properly  an  AehiUeU.  other  considerations  favoured  such  a 
The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  theory.  Great  poets  are  very  un- 
hooks are  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  equal,  the  best  poems  have  f&nlts  in 
primitive  poem,  which  still  leave  it  their  structure,  strange  oversights 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  ulcAi^  are  committed  by  the  shrewdest  of 
leu;  but  the  books  of  the  second  authors,  and  in  ancient  works  the 
to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together  text  may  have  been  corrupted.  The 
with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  evidence  must  be  very  stringent, 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  therefore,  that  would  absolutely  prove 
convert  the  poem  from  an  AehUUie  of  any  work  that  it  could  not  have 
into  an  Iliaa,^^  Mr.  Grote  does  not  been  designed  and  executed  by  one 
say  that  these  last-mentioned  parts  man.  But  it  is  a  much  less  degree 
are  of  inferior  merit,  or  of  an  appro-  of  evidence  we  require  to  permit  us 
oiably  later  date.  X.  0.  MuUor,  in  to  believe  that  it  may  have  grown 
his  History  of  the  Literatwe  of  up  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
Ancient  Oreeee^  had  drawn  attention  stated,  ,if  the  absence  of  the  art  of 
to  a  distinction  between  the  two  writing,  and  the  fact  that  poets  com- 
parts of  the  poem,  an  original  part  posed  for  recitation,  point  to  such  a 
having  chief  reference  to  Aehilleis  mode  of  growth.  If  there  is  an 
and  the  Greeks^  and  the  superinduced  antecedent  probability  that  several 
part  having  reference  to  the  entire  separate,  or  perhaps  serial^  poems 
war,  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  this  dis-  have  been  interwoven  or  welded  to- 
tinction  with  more  definiteness,  and  gether,  we  rather  look  for  some 
justified  it  by  several  remarks  which  manifestations  where  the  join  may 
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haye  been,  then  where  it  mu9t  have  of  daty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  brave, 

been.  hospitable,   at  times    generons,  and 

Bnt,  by  whomsoever  written,  here  (which  is  their  best  trait),  snffioiently 

they  are!  The  Huid  and  the  Odyaseif  hnmanised  to  treat  their  wives  and 

eziBt for  us;  they  have  descended  from  their    daughters    with    honour   and 

a  remote  antiquity,  and  give  as  most  respect.    Their  manners  are  of  the 

Taluable  intimations  of  the  manners  most  primitive  character.     Achilles 

and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  cooks  the  dinner;  Ulysses  builds  the 

ancient  times.  The  precise  date  when  house.      Their  political    institutions 

these  poems  were  written  may  still  are  very  unsettled.    Their  kings  or 

be  doubtful ;  bat  this  is  of  little  conse-  chiefs  owe  their  authority  to  per- 

qnence  so  long  as  we  confine  our  sonal   prowess,   to  a  reputation  for 

deductions  to  a  certain  period  that  we  bravery  or  sagacity.    The  prince  has 

are  contented  to  call  the  heroic  period  as    much   power  as    he  can  keep. 

of  Greece.    When,  however,  we  pro-  There  is  very  little  of  the  govem- 

oeed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  to  draw  ment  of  law.    If  one  man  kills  an- 

inferenoe  from  them  of  the  political  other,  the  relations  of  the  murdered 

and  religious  state  and  condition  of  man  pursue  their  own  revenge.    In 

Troy,  and  of    the  Greeks  as  they  lieu  of  revenge  they  may  accept  & 

lived  and  acted  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  fine,  but  there    appears    to  be  no 

it  becomes  then  necessary  to  fix  the  power  to  compel  them  to  receive  this 

date  of  their  composition  with  some  compensation.    What  we  call  oor  ob- 

precision.  ligations  to  society,  are  very  dimly 

Homer— for  we  shall  speak  of  a  recognised.  Hospitality  is  practised, 
one  Homer,  the  author  of  the  Iliad  as  we  find  amongst  other  semi-barbar- 
and  the  Odyneff,  leaving  the  doubts  ous  people,  but  the  stranger  was  not 
which  hang  over  this  subject  still  safe  till  he  had  put  himself  under  the 
unresdved, — ^Horner  would  neces-  protection  of  the  gods ;  he  came  as 
sarily  describe  the  state  of  manners  a  suppliant,  and  the  host  binding 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  Though  himself  by  an  oath,  took  the  char- 
bis  poems  are  two  great  romances,  acter  of  protector.  Wherever  there 
and  though  he  deals  with  gods  and  is  much  dependence  placed  upon  the 
demigods,  and  tells  and  invents  the  oath,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  very 
most  marvellous  things,  he  would  little  general  and  habitual  morality. 
not  invent  a  whole  system  of  man-  This  picture  of  Homeric  manners  is 
ners,  customs,  institutions.  One  may  seen  reflected  amongst  the  gods ;  they 
find  materials  for  history,  and  many  too  have  very  little  care  for  the  gene- 
true  details  of  life,  of  customs,  and  ral  good — are  capricious,  revengeful 
opinions,  in  the  Arahian  Nights^  — moved  by  personal  feelings  of  hos- 
because  the  authors  of  these  fictions  tility  or  of  kindness.  The  govern- 
might  invent  genii  and  giants,  but  ment  of  Jupiter  is  as  lax  and  un- 
they  would  not,  and  could  not,  in-  settled  as  the  rule  of  Agamemnon, 
vent  an  entirely  new  state  of  society.  His  deities  are  self-willed,  and  Jove 
and  forms  of  government  and  reli-  himself  has  to  make  concessions,  and 
gion  that  did  not  exist.  We  are  it  is  as  much  by  skilful  management 
snre,  therefore  that  we  have  in  the  of  his  refractory  council,  as  by  inhe- 
Uiad  and  the  Odyssey  a  valuable  rent  power  and  authority,  that  he 
record  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  contrives  to  get  the  decrees  of  Fate 
written.  executed. 

As  a  picture  of  ancient  manners.        All  historians  and  critics  agree  in 

these  poems  have  been  well  studied,  portraying  this  period  in  much  the 

There  is  very  little  left  here  for  the  same  colours.    Some  are  more  im- 

discoverer.    Mr.  Gladstone  adds  no-  pressed  with  the  lights,  some  with 

thing  to  the  terse  and  oompen'dious  the  shadows,  but  the  picture  cannot 

descriptions    which  Mr.  Grote  has  be  very  different  to  any  two  candid 

^ven  in  the  second  vohxme  of  his  observers.     1^.     Gladstone    dwells 

History.      The  Greeks  of   Homer^s  more  frequently  on  the  virtues  than 

time  were    a   semi-barbarous  race,  the  vices  of  this  heroic  period,  but 

cruel,  revengeful,  often  brutal,  reck-  he  does  not  omit  the  latter.    Per- 

leas  of  human  life,  bound  by  few  ties  haps  the  chief  source  of  the  difference 
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that  may  be  notioed  in  the  estimate  olnsively  to  the  poet,   not   to   the 

formed  of  this  period  by  any  two  sta-  warrior,  of  that  age.    In  some  of  the 

dents  of  Homer,  lies  in  this,  that  one  speeches  assigned  to  his  heroes  we 

will  make  a  greater  allowance  than  think  we  see  the  refleotiye,  medita- 

another  for  the  pecoliar  colouring  it  tive  man  giving  out  his  own  especial 

has  received  from  the  imagination  or  thoughts;  uttering  them  in  the  pe> 

the  sentiments  of  the   poet.    It  is  son  of  that  class  bf  fighting  men 

most  true  that  the  <  poet  himself  is  amongst  whom  they  would  probably 

but  the  highest  creation  of  his  own  never  have  originated.* 

age ;  it  is  most  true  that  he  cannot  Some  weight   must  doubtless  be 

stir  the  minds  of  others,  nor  obtain  attached  to  a  remark  which  Mitford 

their  admiration,  unless  he,  to  a  cer-  makes  in  his  HUtory  of  Chreece^  that, 

tain  extent,  is  in  unison  wiUi  his  own  at  a  time  when  poets  are  the  only 

fyZ^ ;   but  it  is  equally  true   that  a  historians,  they  will  be  solicitous  to 

great  poet  will  occasionally  attribute  peiform  this  part  of  historian  ;  and 

to  his  warriors    sentiments    which  will  occasionally  interweave  in  their 

would  only  arise  in  the  minds  of  a  poems  mere  matter  of  fact  and  sober 

few  reflective  men  like  himself.    We  narrative,  simply  because  it  is  true, 

think  that  our  Shakespeare  has  not  and  that  the  record  should  be  pre- 

unfairly  represented  the  English  bar-  served.    Thus,  besides  these  general 

ons  of  the  middle  ages ;   but  how  intimations  incidentally  given,  there 

many  thoughts  and  sentiments  has  ftre  positive  historical   facts  to   be 

he  given  them  which  were  quite  un-  gleaned  from  the  Homeric   poems, 

known  to  Yorkist  or  Lancastrian  I  Still  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  us 

Homer  idealised  ;  he  could  not  other-  for  the  unintentional   record    they 

wise  have  been  the  great  poet  that  have  transmitted  to  us  of  a  certain 

he  was.    Something — ^how  much  it  is  phase  of  human  society.  Even  when 

hard  to  say-— of  what  we  admire  in  examining  them  in   this   light,  we 

Achilles    and   Hector    belongs    ex-  must    proceed    with   caution.     Mr. 

*  For  instance  in  the  Twelfth  Book  there  is  a  speech  assigned  to  Hector  and 
another  to  Sarpedon,  which  seems  to  bring  us  into  communion  with  the  mind  of 
the  poet.  We  will  quote  from  the  prose  translation  in  Bohn's  series.  It  is  only  in 
prose  that  any  translator  can  be  faithful  to  the  original  Polydamas  has  adv^ised 
Hector  to  withdraw  from  the  battle ;  he  has  seen  an  eagle  flying  with  a  serpent* 
in  his  talons,  and  interpreted  this  into  an  augury  of  defeat  for  Uie  Trojans.  Hec- 
tor rises  above  augunes — shows  a  contempt  for  them.  "O  Polydamas,  thou 
dost  not  say  things  agreeable  to  me.  Truly  have  the  gods  clestroyed  thy 
judgment  from  thee,  who  advtsest  me  to  be  forgetful  of  the  counsels  of  lofty- 
thundering  Jove,  which  he  hath  himself  undertaken  for  me  and  confirmed.  And 
thou  exhortest  me  to  obey  the  wing-expanding  birds ;  which  I  very  little  regard, 
nor  do  I  care  for  them  whether  they  fly  to  the  right  towards  the  moon  and  tiie 
sun,  or  to  the  left  towards  the  darkening  west ;  but  let  us  obey  the  will  of  miffhty 
Jove,  who  rules  over  all  mortals  and  immortals.  There  is  one  aagury,  the  beat, 
to  fight  for  Qur  country." 

In  the  other  instance,  Sarpedon  thus  addresses  Glaucus :  '*  Qlaueus,  why  are  we 
especially  honoured  in  Lycia  both  with  the  first  seat  in  banquet,  and  with  full 

goolets,  and  why  do  all  look  to  us  as  gods !  Why  do  we  also  possess  a  great  and 
eautiful  enclosure  of  the  vine-bearing  and  corn<-bearing  land  on  the  banks  of 
Zanthus  f  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  us,  advancing  amongst  the  foremost 
Lycians,  to  stand  firm,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  raging  fight ;  so  that  some 
one  of  the  closely-armed  Lycians  may  say,  '  By  no  means  inglorious  do  our  kines 
govern  Lycia,  and  eat  the  lat  sheep,  and  drink  the  choice  sweet  wine ;  but  their 
valour  likewise  is  excelling,  because  tibey  fl^ht  amongst  the  foremost  Lycians.*  O 
dear  friend,  if  indeed,  by  escaping  from  this  war,  we  were  destined  to  be  ever 
free  from  old  age,  and  immortal,  neither  would  1  combat  myself  in  the  van,  nor 
send  thee  into  the  glorious  battle.  But  now — for  of  a  truth  ten  thousand  fates  of 
death  press  upon  us,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mortal  to  escape  or  avoid — 
let  us  on :  either  we  shall  give  glory  to  some  one,  or  some  one  to  ua** 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  strain  of  reflection  here  which  the  poet  g[ave  to, 
but  did  not  find,  amongst  his  warriors.  In  estimating  the  ^Homeric  period,  we 
may  assi^  such  sentiments  to  the  Homerida  if  we  please^  but  hardly  to  the  mili- 
tary ohirak 
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Gladstone  finds  in  Homer  an  antho-  a  fntare  life  expand,  and  the  imraor* 

rity  for  the  political  and  religious  in-  tallty  of  roan  shines  out  both  upon 

stitntions  of  Troy.    What  did  Homer  Jew  and  Crreek.                 / 

know  of  Troy?    He  gave  to  it  in-  It  is  on  the  mythology  of  Homer 

6titntion8  which  probably  extsted  in  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  bestowed  his 

bis  own  time  in  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  chief  attention ;  it  is  Aere  that  he 

hnt  Troy  had  disappeared,  had  gone  has  indeed  brought   forward    some 

for  him  into  the  region  of  fable.     It  striking    novelties.      Kot    that    his 

has  always  been  a  subject  of  con-  theory  is  new — on  the  contrary,  it  is 

troversy  what  interval  had  elapsed  the  revival  of  a  theory  which  we 

between  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  thought  had  passed  away  from  the 

composition  of  the  lUad.    Opinions  scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  oentury; 

liave  varied  from  eighty  to  five  hun-  but  his  manner  of  proving  and  ex- 

dred  years.     Mr.   Gladstone  would  emplifying   it  may  assuredly    have 

make   the   interval  less   even  than  the  praise  of  novelty.    Here,  at  all 

eighty.      But  it  matters  not   what  events — in  this  region  cf  mythology 

length  of  time  you  imagine ;  this  fact  — ^Homer  is  good  authority,  for  we 

remains  certain,  that,  whether  fifly  are  in  the  yery  region  of  imogina- 

or  five  hondred  years,  a  period  had  tion ;  and  if  the  poet  invents  here,  he 

elapsed    sufficiently  long   to    throw  must  Btill  be  taken  as  an  expounder 

Troy  and  the  history  of  Troy  into  of  the  i)opular  creed,  for  his  inven- 

the  region  of  fable.    The  manner  in  tions  become  a  part  of  it.      Here, 

which  the  siege  terminates  is  suffi-  what  people  have  imagined,  and  felt, 

cient  proof  of  this.    The  stratagem  and  thought,  is  the  very  fact  of  his- 

of  the  wooden  horse  bears  some  in-  tory  we  are  in  search  of,  and  the 

distinct   reference  to  the  fact  that  most  intefesting  of  all  facts  to  know. 

peculiar  and  religious  honours  were  Mr.  Gladstone  accords  to  the  Greeks 

^ven  by  the  Trojans  to  the  horse,  the  faculty  of  invention,  and  is  ready 

Time  enough  had  elapsed  for  some  to  acknowledge  that  any  amount  of 

mythical  or  allegorical  story  to  grow  nonsense  may  have  grown  up  ^n- 

into  this  absurd  fable.  taneonsly  in  this  froitful  soil  of  the 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  we  human  mind ;    but  where  there  is 

can  oordially  agree  with  Mr.  Glad-  any  approximation  in  their  concep- 

slone  when  he  says  that,  next  to  tion§  of  deity,  in  their  religious  sen- 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Homeric  iiments  or  practices,  to  our  own  stan- 

poems  form  the  most  precious  record  dard  of  truth  and  rationality,  then  he 

we  i>osse8s  of  antiquity.     And  the  refers  us  to  >^raditions  of  an  especially 

Greek  and  the  Hebrew  records  throw  divine  communication  made  to  Adam 

light  upon  each  other.    Not  tliat  we  and  the  patriarchs.    From  such  tra- 

are  able  to  detect  any  direct  link  of  ditions  did  they  obtain  what  light  of 

connection    between    the    two,   but  truth  they  possessed ;  and  by  the  de- 

they  both  originate  from,  and  explain  gradation  and  disintegration  of  such 

our   common  humanity.     Even  in  traditions,  and  by  corrupt  additions 

that  religious  development  in  which  to  them,  did  they  proceed  to  mann- 

the  Hebrew  outstript  all  other  na-  facture  their  own  mythology.     He 

tions,    they  throw  light  upon  each  finds,  for  instance,  that  Minerva  and 

other,  because,  notwithstanding  many  Apollo  have  greater  attributes  than 

marked  diversities,  and  the  inferior-  their  place  in  the  family  of  Jupiter 

ity  of  the  one,  there  are  also  many  would  account  for — attributes  incon- 

marked  resemblances  and  great  char-  sistent  with  the  subordinate  position 

acteristics    common  to  them   both,  they  hold  to  the  Father  of  gods  and 

How  sti iking,  for  instance,  is  this  men;   and  he  explains  this,  not  as 

broad   resemblance — with  both    the  other  mythologists  have    explained 

early  Greek  and  the  early  Hebrew,  it,  by  showing  that  these  deities  had 

the  god  rules  liere  on  earth — inflicts  been  the  supreme  objects  of  worship 

bis  judgments  here — bestows  his  re-  to  other  people,  or  to  separate  Greek 

wards  here.    Hades  or  Elysium  plays  tribes,    before  Homer  had  gathered 

but  a  feeble  part  in  the  government  them  into  his  Olympian  family — ^but 

of  man.      In   both   nations,  as  the  he  refers  ns  for  these  higher  attri- 

mind  grows  in  knowledge,  views  of  bntes   to   Messianic   traditions    de- 
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soended  from  patriarchal  times,  of  of  all  the  glories  and  the  growths  of 
which  those  who  desire  to  know  more  spring-— noting  how  tlie  earth  produces 
than  thej  will  learn  from  the  book  of  all  this  marvellous  birth,  of  tree,  and 
Genesis,  may  consult  the  Talmud  flower,  and  fruit,  under  the  influence 
with  advantage.  We  must  endeavour  of  bright  skies  and  moist  showers — 
to  state  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  in  his  should  proclaim  this  to  be  the  bless- 
own  words,  though  it  will  take  some  ed  marriage  of  the  heaven  and  the 
trouble^  to  select  from  his  ample  and  earth,  we  may  be  sure  that  some 
redundant  pages  any  statement  that  subsequent  thinker,  dwelling  on  the 
will  at  once  be  brief,  full,  and  explicit  image  here  presented  to  him,  would 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  fur-  be  tempted  to  describe  this  marriage 
ther  exposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  the-  ^-to  describe  the  bridegroom  and 
ory,  or  the  theory  to  which  he  has  de-  the  bride.  These  would  certainly 
voted  this  exercise  of  his  argnmen-  be  king  and  queen,  if  such  dignities 
tative  ingenuity,  let  us  recall  what  we  were  known  to  him ;  and  these  royal 
had  previously  learned,  from  other  titles  would  alone  suggest  a  govem- 
authorities,  to  consider  as  settled  ment,  as  well  as  a  matrimonial 
conclusions  on  this  subject  of  Greek  union,  and  subjects  to  govern  both 
mythology.  It  is  always  well,  before  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  We  are 
opening  a  new  book,  to  call  to  mind  launched  at  once  into  an  antbropo- 
what  we  have  obtained  by  our  pre-  morphic  mythology.  A  Zexu^  the 
vious  reading  and  reflection.  Nothing  god  of  day  and  light,  and  of  the 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  upper  air,  marries  Here^  goddess  of 
poems  of  Homer  do  not  represent  to  the  earth  ;  and  by-and-by  we  have 
us  the  earliest  form  of  religious  faith ;  a  King  and  Queen  of  Olympus,  rul- 
they  refer  ns  distinctly  to  earlier  icg  over  men  and  gods,  and  a  Jupiter 
gods,  and  to  gods  conceived  of  in  an  and  Juno,  who  are«  no  longer  bound 
earlier  manner.  The  fables  related  of  to  any  one  element,  but  to  whom  all 
the  Olympian  deities,  their  very  names  the  elements  of  the  world  are  equally 
and  tneir  attributes,  carry  us  back  to  free.  The  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
some  period  when  the  gods  were  more  passage  of  the  sun  through  constel- 
nearly  identified  with  the  elements  lations,  named  from  fancied  resem- 
over  which  they  rule  than  they  were  blances  to  terrestrial  objects— our 
in  the  times  of  Homer.  Many  of  first  astronomy,  in  short— was  suffi- 
these  fables  wear  the  unmistakable  cient  of  itself  to  give  origin  to  a 
appearance  of  having  been  suggested,  multitude  of  fables.  The  iniagina- 
in  the  first  place,  by  allegories  and  tive  poet  only  needed  that  two  or 
personifications  which  originally  were  three  positive  facts  should  be  given 
merely  methods  of  describing  physical  him— the  wilder  and  the  more  un- 
facts.  The  alternation  of  day  and  connected  the  betteiw-.and  he  would 
nigl;it,  of  spring  and  winter — the  piece  them  together  into  some  nar- 
power  of  the  sun  over  all  vegetable  rative.  The  more  abrupt  and  extra* 
and  animal  life— the  dawn,  the  dew,  vagant  the  fragments  given  to  him, 
the  fertilising  shower,  the  unceasing  the  more  likely  would  they  be  to 
activity  and  mutability  of  nature,  stimulate  his  invention  to  supply  the 
life  and  death,  generation  and  decay  missing  links.  The  zodiac  alone,  and 
incessantly  giving  place  to  each  the  sun,  now  brighter,  and  now  dim- 
other— these  were  the  great  patent  mer,  tracing  his  way  through  it,  was 
truths  which  reflective  men,  of  ardent  enough  to  people  the  world  with 
and  imaginative  temper,  had  first  legends — the  labours  of  Hercules, 
to  express,  and  which  they  perhaps  and  the  like— which  very  soon  lost 
inevitably  expressed  in  the  language  all  recognisable  connection  with  the 
of  metaphor  and  personification.  A  sun,  and  tlie  stars,  and  the  seasons, 
statement  of  natural  phenomena  ex-  What  is  more,  when  the  poets  have 
pressed  in  a  series  of  personifications  framed  these  wild  legends  out  of 
becomes  itself  a  history,  or  sooner  or  materials  thus  accidentally  given  to 
later  tempts  to  the  moulding  of  it  them,  other  men,  because  they  are 
into  some  narrative.  If  the  imagin-  so  wild  and  absurd  as  narratives, 
ative  thinker  of  one  age,  looking  ad-  begin  to  supply  profound  moral  mean- 
miringly  on  the  sudden  bursting  forth  ings  for  them. 
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When  we  say  that  the  pertiBal  of  fication  had  been  carried  a  stage  far- 

the  Uomerio  poems  alone,  without  tber,  for  we  have  the  attributes  of 

further  or  collateral  evidence,  is  snf-  the  god  personified.    That  Wisdom^ 

ficient  to  prove  ai)  antecedent  period  by  which  God  mad^  the  worid,  be- 

of  naturs-viorihip^  we  beg  leave  to  comes  a  distinct  being,  an  interme- 

add  that  we  by  no  means  understand  diate  agent,  and  the  actual  commis- 

by  that  term  a  worship  in  which  no-  sioned    creator   of  the   world,    the 

thine  was  present  to  the  mind  but  Supreme    Being   falling   back    into 

the  literal  facts  or  forces  of  nature,  what  seemed  to  such  thinkers  a  more 

nothing    but    physical    phenomena,  honourable  obscurity,  and  a  remote- 

The  physical  phenomena — if  imagina-  ness  from  any  contact  with  a  degrad- 

tion  stirs  at  all  within  us,  if  there  is  ing  matter. 

any  worship  at  all — have  been  ani-  Though  it  seems  clear  that  the 
mated,  we  may  be  sure,  by  a  power  imagination  which  produced  the 
analogous  to  human  will  or  human  Olympic  deities,  and  the  legends  re- 
thought But  the  term  nature-wor-  lated  of  them,  was,  in  the  first  in- 
ship  is  serviceable  to  point  out  that  stance,  prompted,  guided,  or  misguid- 
epoch  when  the  gods  were  conceived  ed,  by  allegories  or  personifications 
of  as  in  close  combination  with  the  originally  expressing  physical  facts, 
elements,  or  when  some  great  Pan-  it  is  not  pretended  by  any  one  that 
theistic  idea  was  expressed  by  a  dei-  these  allegories  are  always  to  be 
fication  of  separate  elements.  traced  in  the  full-grown  fable.    Once 

No  religion  of  any  service  to  man  launched  upon  his  story,  what  was 
or  to  society  can  arise  till  the  god  to  arrest  the  poet,  until  the  story 
has  been  so  far  humanised  as  to  itself  had  assumed  a  fixed  form  in 
be  invested  with  a  morcd  character,  the  popular  belief,  and  was  no  longer 
Now  the  separation  of  the  god  from  to  be  tampered  with  ?  Nor  can  any 
the  elemential  forces  of  nature,  and  one  trace  the  subtle  progress  from 
converting  it  into  a  mere  ^*  immortal  what  we  have  described  as  a  nature- 
man,'*  seems,  in  an  intellectual  point  worship.  When  it  was  that  Phoebus 
of  view,  to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  but  Apollo  first  left  the  sun  fairly  behind 
it  is  in  reality  a  necessary  and  pro-  hiui,  moved  ireely  from  it,  and  en- 
gressive  step,  in  order  to  the  subse-  tered,  without  a  care  about  this 
quent  conception  of  the  god  as  in-  luminary,  into  the  court  of  Olympus, 
vested  with  perfect  reason  and  per-  or  the  shady  recesses  of  groves  haunt- 
feet  justice.  If  the  anthropomorphic  ed  by  the  nymphs,  it  is  impossible  to 
god  of  Homer  seems,  because  of  its  say ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
Tery  distinctness,  a  less  rational  con-  deny  that  this  Phodbus  Apollo  was 
oeption  than  the  nature  god  of  the  born  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  This' 
Pantheist,  it  at  all  events  gives  us  is  dear,  although  there  may  be 
that  representation  of  the  god  on  another  sun-god,  earlier  or  later,  a 
which  a  far  higher  and  more  effective  Helioe  also  in  Olympus,  not  so  far 
conception  than  the  Pantheist  pos-  advanced  in  his  humanity,  and  re- 
sessed  could  alone  be  raised.  The  taining  more  of  the  elemental  god. 
mythology  of  Homer  represents  the  Homer  did  not  want  this  Helios, 
deities  of  Olympus  walking  in  perfect  If  he  had  once  brought  him  on  the 
freedom  amongst  the  elements,  com-  plains  of  Troy— once  mixed  him  up 
pletely  humanised, — but  humanised,  in  the  strife  of  gods  and  men — ^his 
as  yet,  after  a  very  imperfect  stan^  godship  would  have  assumed  a  new 
dard  of  intelligence  and  morality.  or  more  decided  character. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  in  passing.       But,  we  repeat,  the  humanising  or 

that   personifications   are   not  only  anthropomorphic  proceeding  was  not 

made   of    nature,    of    the   celestial  a  degradation  of  a  higher  conception, 

bodies  and   the   elements,  but  also  unless  it  interfered  Mrith  a  certain 

of  the  attributes  of  man — ^his  virtues,  vague  Pantheism ;  and,  at  all  events, 

or  his  vices,  or  his  passions.    Thus  if  not  itself  an  advancement,  was  a 

we  have  Themit^  a  god  of  justice,  necessary  step  towards  the  represen- 

And  in  systems  of  a  more  refined  tation  of  the  god  in  that  grand  per- 

and  subtle  character  than  the  the-  sonality  of  perfect  will  and  perfect 

ology  of  Homer,  this  kind  of  personi-  reason  which  is  our  final  conception. 
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Some  of  the  individual  deities  of  promineDt  in  the  Hebrew  theology, 
the  Houierio  mythology  may  have  and  in  that  also  of  some  other  East- 
suffered  degradation,  in  order  to  ern  nations,  is  absent  in  the  early 
bring  them  into  their  place  in  the  Greek  mythology.  Jupiter  does  not 
Olympian  council.  All  could  not  be  create  the  world — ^fte  is  bom  in  it, 
first.  There  could  be  but  one  Zeus,  and  lives  in  it,  as  part  of  the  great 
If  gods  that  had  been  the  sole  or  pystem;  he  is  not  eternal — he  came 
chief  object  of  worship  in  Crete  or  like  ourselves;  he  is  immortal,  and 
elsewhere,  who  had  been  gi-eat  local  Eronos  has  taken  precaution  that 
or  national  deities,  were  transformed  no  god  shall  be  born  who  will  super- 
into  sons  and  daughters  of  Jupiter,  sede  him,  but  he  is  neither  eternal 
we  should  find  certain  attributes  and  nor  a  creator.  Could  such  great 
certain  traditionary  fables  clinging  ideas  as  eternity  and  creation  be 
round  them  inconsistent  with  their  lost  out  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
new  position — we  should  feel  that  a  people,  lost  by  its  highest  na  well  as 
certain  degradation  had  taken  place,  its  lowest  ?    In  the  history  of  re- 

These  are  some  of  the  general  con-  li^on  we  frequently  see  a  great  idea 

elusions  upon  the  Homeric  mythology  put  forth  by  superior  minds,  to  be 

which  have  received  the  sanction  of  distorted  by  the  multitude,  who  per- 

onr  best  authorities.*    Mr.  Gladstone  haps  take  the  mere  symbol  by  which 

does  not  set  these  aside,  or  entirely  it  was   expressed    and  worship    it, 

contradict   them,  but    he   considers  But  this  does  not  prove  a  backward 

that  the  facts  here  glanced  at  are  not  movement  even  of  the  multitude,  for 

sufficient  to  account  for  the  Homeric  they  never  were  in  clear  possession 

mythology.    He  regards  it  as  the  de*  of  the  higher  idea.    Is  it  probable 

basement  or  corruption,  the  break-  that  a  whole  people,  the  intelligent 

ing  up  and  adulteration  of  the  mono-  as  well  as    the    unintelligent,  after 

theism  of  Adam  and  the  patriarchs,  having  once  possessed  tlie  idea  of  a 

and  of  the  Messianic  traditions  that  creative  god,  should  resign  it  for  the 

had  descended  from  their  times.  conception  of  a  god  born  like  them- 

There  is  one  great  fact  which  goes  selves  into  a  pre-existing  world?  This 

far  of  itself  to  disprove  this  tlieory.  seems    highly    improbable,    whereas 

The  idea  of   Creation  which  is  so  such  lower  conception  of   the  god 

•  The  following  extract  from  K.  0.*iiu\\er*9  ffistori/  of  the  Liierainre  of  Ancient 
Greece,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  *'  In  the  religion  of  these  nations, 
(the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Syrians,)  the  combination  and  contrast  of  two  beings, 
Baal  and  Astarte,the  one  male,  representing  the  productive,  and  the  other  female, 
representing  the  passive  and  nuti;jtive  powers  of  nature,  and  the  alternation  of  two 
states,  viz ,  the  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  weakness  and  death  of  the  male  per- 
sonification of  nature — of  which  the  first  was  celebrated  with  vehement  joy,  the 
latter  with  excessive  lamentation — ^recur  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  which  must  m  the 
end  have  wearied  and  stujpified  the  miod.  The  Grecian  worship  of  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  the  various  forms  it  assumed  n;i  different  places,  places  one  deity 
as  the  highest  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  svstem,  the  God  of  heaven  and  light ; 
for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Ztun  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  root  {Dm),  with  the  same  signification,  even  in  the  iSoDscrit^  and  by  the  pre- 
servation of  several  of  its  derivatives,  which  remained  in  common  use  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  all  containing  the  notion  of  heaven  and  day.  With  this  god  of  the 
heavens,  who  dwells  in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  is  associated,  though  not  as  a 
being  of  the  same  rank,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  who  in  different  temples  (which 
maybe  considered  as  themotner-churches  of  the  Grecian  religion)  was  worshipped 
under  different  names,  Hera,  Demeter,  Diane,  and  some  others  of  less  celebrity.  The 
marriage  of  Zeus  with  this  goddess  (which  signified  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth 
in  the  fertilizing  rain)  was  a  sacred  solemnity  in  the  worship  of  these  deities. 
Besides  this  goddess,  other  beings  are  associated,  on  one  side,  with  the  Supreme 
God,  who  are  personifications  of  certain  of  his  energies — powerful  deities  who  carry 
the  influence  of  light  over  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing  powers  of  darkness 
and  confusion :  as  A  Oiena^  bom  from  the  head  of  her  father,  m  the  height  of  the 
heavens ;  and  Apollo^  the  pure  and  shining  god  of  a  worship  belonging  to  other 
races,  but  who,  even  in  his  original  form,  was  a  god  of  light  On  tae  other  side 
are  deities  allied  with  the  earth,  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  recenies;  and,  as  all  life 
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would  natnrally  arise  ont  of  a  theo-  dise,  and  circulatlDg  thronghont  the 

lo^  which  in  some  measure  identi-  world  wherever  the  dispersed  family 

fied  the  god  with  the  forces  of  nature,  of  man  hetook  itself.    Many  scholars 

Here  the  ■  gods  ;vvould,  in  fact,  rise  and  divines  have  pleased  themselves 

ont  of   nature.    Nature  would  not  with  tracing  in  heathen  nations  the 

he,  at  first,  regarded  as  the  creation  idea  of  a  Messiah,  hut  they  have 

of  the  god.  always  recognised    this  idea  as  re- 

Bnt  though  the  idea  of  creation  is  tuning  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  the 

not  present  in  the  Homeric  M>ems,  king  or  prince,  or  divine  power  yet 

we  see  it  emerging  in  the  Orphic  to  come.    We  have  lying  before  us 

poets  of  a  later  date,  and  we  see  it  the  Hulsean  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  R. 

growing  still  clearer  in  subsequent  0.  Trench,  which  bear  the  title  of 

poets  and  philosophers.    Critics  have  ^^  The    Unconscious    Prophecies    of 

also  noticed   that   between   Homer  Heathendom."    Whether  such  pro- 

and  Pindar  a  higher  conception  had  phetic  views  were  considered  as  tra- 

grown  up  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  ditions,  or  regarded  as  spontaneous 

of  the  hopes  man  may  entertain  of  products  of  our  common  Humanity, 

the  future.    We  can  mirly  attribute  aspiring  after  a  better  and  happier 

these  improvements,  these  advanced  condition  than  it  had  yet  attained, 

thoughts  of  God  and  immortality,  to  they  have    still    been   always    con- 

nothiug  else  than  the  general   de-  sidered  as  essentially  prophecies.  Mr. 

velopment  of  Uie    Greek    intellect.  Gladstone  would  persuade    us  that 

If  the  highest  ideas  we  know  of  can  these  prophecies  have,  through  the 

thus  develop    themselves    nonnally,  imagination  of  the  poet,  or  other  cor- 

wby  should  we  have  recourse  to  any  ruptions,  been  converted  into  past 

otlier  explanation  for  such  measure  transactions  or  the  actual  attributes 

of  truth  as  may  appear  in  Homer  ?  of  the  present  god.    But  it  is  time 

But  it  is  not  only  the  monotheism  that  we  allow  our  author  to  speak 
taught  to  man  in  Paradise  by  God  for  himself: — 
himself,  Uiat  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  in  aj  ^^^^  n^^  whether  it  has  been 
the  dim  light  which  shines  through  owing  to  ourBomewhat  narrow  jealousies 
the  mists  of  heathendom ;  he  espe-  concerning  the  function  of  Holy  Scrip- 
cially  refers  us  to  certain  Messianic  tare,  or  to  our  want  of  faith  in  the  ex- 
traditions, carried  also  out  of  Para-  tended  providence  of  God,  and  His  mani- 

■         '  ■       ■  » 

Appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  earth,  but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprung, 
these  deities  are  for  the  most  part  also  connected  with  death :  as  Hermeitf  who 
brings  up  the  treasures  of  fhiitfulne^  from  the  depth  of  the  earth ;  and  the  child, 
now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her  mother  Demeter,  Cora,  the  goddess  both  of 
flourishing  and  decaying  nature.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  dement  of  water 
{PoteidoT^  should  also  be  introduced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  personified  powers 
of  nature,  and  should  be  peculiarly  combined  with  the  goddess  of  the  eartn ;  and 
thai  fire  {HephcBKtud)  shall  be  represented  as  a  powerful  principle  derived  from 

heaven,  and  having  dominion  on  the  earth 

"The  Homeric  poems  (which  instruct  us  not  merely  by  their  direct  statements, 
but  also  by  their  indirect  allusions),  when  attentively  considered,  clearly  show  how 
this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank  into  the  shade,  ns  compared  with  the  salient  and 
conspicuous  forms  of  the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.  The  gods  who  dwell  on  Olympus 
scarcely  appear  at  all  in  connexion  with  natural  phenomena.  Zeus  chiefly  exercises 
his  power  as  a  ruler  and  a  king ;  although  he  is  still  designated  (by  epithets  doubt- 
less of  high  antiquity)  as  the  god  of  the  ether  and  the  storms.  In  the  Homeric 
conception  of  Hera,  Athena,  and  Apollo,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  reference  of  these 
deities  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  arrival  of 
the  serene  spring,  ana  the  like,  which,  however,  can  be  discovered  in  other  mythical 
legends  concerning  them,  and  still  more  in  the  ceremonies  practised  at  their 
festivals^  which  generally  contain  the  most  ancient  ideas.  Hephiestos  has  passed 
from  the  powerful  god  of  fire  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  into  a  laborious  smith  and 
worker  in  metals,  who  performs  his  duty  by  making  armour  and  arms  for  the  gods 
and  their  fovourite  heroes.  As  to  Hermes,  there  are  some  stories  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  giving  fruitfulness  to  cattle,  in  his  capacity  of  the  rural  god  of 
Areadia^  from  which,  by  means  of  various  metamorphoses,  he  is  transmuti^  into 
the  messenger  of  Zeus,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods."— P.  18  et  nq. 
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festations  in  the  world,  or  to  the  real  "The  immense  lonffevity  of  the  early 

incongruity  in  the  evidence  at  our  com*  generations  of  mankind  was  eminently 

mand,  or  to  any  other  cause,  but  tlie  Sivourable  to  Uie  preservation  of  pristine 

fact  at  least  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  traditions.     Each  individual,  instead  of 

doubt  that  our  modes  of  dealing  with  being,  as  now,  a  witness  of,  or  an  agent 

the  Homeric  poems  in  this  cardmal  re-  in,  one  or  two  transmissions  from  &ther 

spect  have  been  eminently  unsatiafiu!-  to  son,  would  observe  or  share  in  ten 

tory.    Those  who  have  found  in  Homer  times  as  many.    According  to  the  He- 

the  elements  of  religious  truth,  have  re-  brew  chronology,  Lameoh  the  father  of 

sorted  to  the  far-fetched  and  very  extra-  Noah  was  of  mature  age  before  Adam 

vagant  supposition,  thiit  he  had  learned  died ;  and  Abraham  was  of  mature  age 

them  from  the  contemporary  Hebrews,  bdbre  Noah  died.    Original  or  early 

or  from  the  law  of  Mosea    The  more  witnesses  remaining  so  long  as  standards 

common  and  popular  opinion  has  per-  of  appeal,  would  evidently  check  the 

hape  been  one  which  has  put  all  such  rapidity  of  the  darkening  and  destroying 

elements  almo^  or  altogether,  out  of    process." ^Yol  ii  p.  2. 

view, — one  which  has  treated  the  Im- 
mortals in  Homer  as  so  many  imper-  It  is  oharaoteristio  of  Mr.   Glad- 
sonations  of  the  powers  of  nature,  or  stone's    mind— of  his    readiness    to 
else  magnified  men,  and  their  social  life,  assume   his  premises — ^that  he  does 
as  in  substance  no  more  than  as  a  reflec  not  for  a  moment  glance  at  tlie  ques- 

**^2J^  ^l  P'vTu"*^  heroic  bfe   only  ^^^^   ^^ich   he  knows   must  arise 

^ildedwithembelhi^mentoand enlarged  j^             ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^.^ig  ^^. 

in  scide,  in  proporuon  to  the  superior  ,       g    .       ^^  ^    ©over  him- 

elevation  of  its  sphere.    Few,  compara-  *  ,v    -^v  *v    v      j    v-  ij     J    .1^ 

tively,  have  beerinclined  to  recognise  ^^  with  the  broad  shield  of  ortho- 

in  the  Homeric  poems  the  vestiges  of  a  ^^^7'       ^^^    ™*°y    ^^^7    excellent 

real  traditional  knowledge,  derived  from  Christians  receive  the  earlier  chapters 

the  epoch  when  the  covenant  of  God  ^^  Grenesis  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and 

with  man,  and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah,  many  learned  critics  assign  this  por- 

had  not  yet  fallen  within  the  contracted  tion  of  the  sacred  writings  to  a  date 

fomiM  of  Judaism  for  shelter^  fmt  enter&i  later  than  would  answer  the  purposes 

more  or  leee  itUo  the  common  eoneciout'  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     AU  this  he  may 

««M,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  patrimony  bave  it  in  his  power  utterly  to  refute, 

of  the  human  race.  But  sorely  we  might  expect  from 

"But  surely  there  is  nothing  impro-  lAm  some  word  in  support  of  pre- 

bable  in  the  supposition  that  m  the  ^^^  ^j^ich  are  to  support  aU  his 

poems  of  Homer  such  vestiges  may  be  gxibsequent  conclusions,   more    espe- 

found.    Every  recorded  form  of  society  "^"^"^"".wiivauoivuo,   «*«*«    ^p^ 

bears  some  traces  of  those  by  which  ft  c**"^  ^  ^^}?  ^V^?"*'  ^"^^  ^^  *^^? 


had  been  preceded ;  and  in  tLai  highly  JuoUtiou,  that  he  is  greatly  mfluenoed 

primitive  form  which  Homer  has  been  ^7  ^^  consideration  that,  takmg  his 

the  instrument  of  embalming  for  all  ^^JBi^^  on  the  literal  interpretation  of 

posterity,  the  law  of  general  reason  the  earlier  chapters  of  Crenesis,  he 

obliges  us  to  search  for  elements  and  (m^ht  to  find  the  traditions  recorded 

vestiges  belonging  to  one  more  primitive  in  theiti  extending  into  heroic  Greece, 

still.    And  if  we  are  to  inquire  in  the  But  it  is  not  only  the  true  and 

Iliad  and  the  OdyM^  what  belongs  to  pure  idea  of  an  eternal,  creative,  and 

antecedent  manners  and  ideas,  on  what  beneficent  Deity  that  is  supposed  to 

ground  can  It  be  pronounced  improbable  |je  "the  starting-point  from  which 

^  iTk^*^  ^^'T.  ^*'"  '®'*  tradiuons  ^^e  human  mind  had  to  run  its  career 
should  be  old  enough  to  carry  upon  them  ^f  «^i:„:^„«  w^K^r  ^^a  .»^<%«i«4.:^..  .  « 
the  mark  of  belongbg  to  the  reHgion  ^^  ^^^8»«^«  ^^^f  ""iVrt**'"?" ';« 
which  the  Book  of  Genesis  represente  as  ^®  ^«  P^^^^^^  ^  ,f  ^°  Messiamc 
brought  by  our  first  parents  from  Para-  prophecies,  especially  to  Gen.  c.  in., 
disc,  and  as  delivered  by  them  to  their  V-  ^^»  ''^'^ich  are  supposed  in  some 
immediate  descendants  in  general  f  The  way  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  considered  in  con-  mythological  figures  of  Minerva  and 
nection  with  the  probable  date  of  Homer  Apollo.  We  find  this  to  be  alto- 
would  even  render  it  di£5cult  or  irra-  gether  a  fanciful  supposition, 
tional  to  proceed  upon  any  other  suppo- 
sition. .  .  .  Standing  next  to  the  "  The  general  view,  ^hen,  which  will  be 
patriarchal  histories  of  Holy  Scripture,  given  in  these  pages  of  the  HoniericTheo- 
why  should  it  not  bear,  how  can  it  not  mythology  is  as  follows :  That  its  basis 
bear,  traces  of  the  religion  under  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  any  mere 
the  patriarchs  lived  I  human  instinct  gradually  building  it  up 
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from  the  eroQfidfOr  in  the  already  foimed  from  the  pattern  that  human  nature 
system  of  any  other  nation  of  antianity,  afforded." — P.  82. 
bat  that  its  tme  point  of  origin  hes  in  _, .  ,  .  ^, 
the  ancient  Theistio  and  Meseianio  tradi-  ^  ^w  general  view  our  author  pro- 
tions  whieh  we  know  to  have  Bubsisted  oeeds  to  develop  more  partionJariy, 
among  the  patriarchs^andwhioh  their  kin  or  more  in  deti^l,  in  the  following 
and  eontemporaries  mnst  have  carried  manner.  It  is  really  not  our  fanlt 
with  them  as  they  dispersed,  although  if  the  reader  finds  the  expoeition  ob- 
their  original  warmth  and  vitality  comd  ecnre:  we  have  done  onr  bes^  in  the 
not  but  fall  into  a  coarse  of  gradual  selecting  of  onr  quotations, 
efflux,  with  the  gradually  widening  dis- 
tance from  their  source.  To  travel  be-  "The  earliest  Scriptural  narrative 
vond  the  reach  of  the  rays  proceeding  presents  to  our  view,  with  considerable 
l^om  that  source  was  to  make  the  first  distinctness,  three  main  objects.  These 
decisive  step  from  religion  to  mythology,  are  reBpectively—God,  the  Redeemer, 
••To  this  divine  tradition  there  were  and  the  Evil  One.  !#•  do  we  pass 
added,  in  rank  abundance,  elements  of  even  through  the  Book  of  Genesis  with- 
in erely  human  fabrication,  which,  while  ont  finding  that  it  shadows  forth  some 
intruding  themselves,  could  not  but  also  m^terious  combination  of  Unity  with 
extrude  the  higher  and  prior  parts  of  Trinity  in  the  Divine  Nature, 
religion.  But  the  divine  tradition,  as  it  "  From  the  general  expectation  which 
was  divine,  would  not  admit  of  the  prevailed  in  the  East  at  the  period  of 
accumulation  of  human  materials  until  the  Advent,  and  from  the  prophecies 
it  had  itself  been  altered.  Even  before  collected  and  carefully  preserved  in 
men  could  add,  it  was  necessary  that  Rome  under  the  name  of  the  Sibylline 
they  should  take  away.  This  impairing  Books,  we  are  at  once  led  to  presnme 
and  abstraction  of  elements  from  the  that  the  knowledge  of  the  early  promise 
divine  tradition  may  be  called  disinte-  o^  •  Deliverer  had  not  been  confined  to 
gration.  the  Jewish  people." — ^P.  89. 

"Before  the  time  of  Homer  it  had  ^  Gladstone  cannot  snrelv  mean 
already  wrought  great  havoc  Its  first  .,  ~r  '  ^  oV  •  ";  _!Lx  i  V  r 
steps,  M  far  i^  the  genesis  of  the  my-  ^^J  \^e  Trinity  snggeeted  here  of 
thology  throws  light  upon  them,  would  ^»  }^^  Redeemer,  and  the  Evil 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  Objec-  ^^e,  is  anywhep  the  Trinity  of  the 
tively,  a  fundamental  corruption  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  he  leaves  this 
idea  of  God,  who,  instead  of  an  omni-  impression,  it  mnst  sorely  be  the  re- 
potent  wisdom  and  holiness,  now  in  the  suit  of  some  obscurity  of  langnage. 
main  represented  on  a  large  scale,  in  After  some  further  account  of  these 
{>erBonal  character,  the  union  of  a])pe-  traditions— of  which  it  seems  the  Si- 
tite  and  power;  subjectively,  the  pri-  bylline  books  of  Rome  are  called  in 
mary  idea  of  religion  was  wholly  lost  ^8  evidence=*^he  proceeds: 
Adam,  says  Lord  Bacon,  was  not  content 

with  universal  obedience  to  the  Divine  "  Let  us  now  observe  how  these  tra- 

will  as  his  rule  of  action,  but  would  have  ditions  severally  find  their  flnperfect 

another  standard.    This  offence, though  and  deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic 

not  exaggerated  into  the  hideousness  of  age  of  Greece, 

human  depravity  in  its  later  forms,  is  re-  **  First,  as  to  the  Godhead, 

presented  without  mitigation    in    the  "  Its  Unity  and  Supremacy  is  repre- 

principles  of  action  currentin  the  heroic  sented  in  Jupiter,  as  the  administrator 

a^     Human  life,  as  it  is  there  exhi-  of  sovereign  power, 

bited,  has  muoh  in  it  that  is  noble  and  "  The  combination  of  Trinity  with 

admirable,  but  nowhere  is  it  a  life  of  Unity  is  reproduced  in  the  three  Kronid 

simple  obedience  to  God.  brothers,  tfupiter,   Neptune,  Pluto,  or 

^*  When  the  divine  idea,  and  also  the  Aidoneua — all  born  of  the  same  parents, 
idea  of  the  relation  between  man  and  and  having  different  re^ons  of  the  ma> 
his  Maker,  had  once  been  fundamentally  terial  creation  severally  assigned  to 
changed,  there  was  now  room  for  the  them  by  lot. 
introduction  vnthout  limit  of  what  was  '*  Next^  as  the  Redeemer, 
merely  human  into  religion.  Instead  "The  first  form  of  this  tradition  is  re- 
of  man's  being  formed  in  the  image  of  presented  chiefly  in  Apollo.  But  neither 
God,  God  was  formed  in  the  image  of  the  varions  attributes  which  were  con- 
man.  The  ancient  traditions  were  made  ceived  as  belonging  to  the  Deliverer,  nor 
each  to  assume  a  separate  individual  the  twofold  manifestation  of  his  charac- 
forro,  and  these  shapes  were  fashioned,  ter  as  it  appears  in  HolyWrit,  could,  we 
by  magnifying  or  modifying  processes,  must  conclude,  be  held  in  combination 
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by  the  heathen  mind.    The  ehanoter,  Bat  it  is  about  these  Dii  Majorm^ 

therefore,  underwent  a  marked  diainte-  Minervft  and  Apollo,  that  Mr.  Glad- 

gration  by  severance  into  distinct  parte ;  gtone  gathers  all  bis  marvellous  sub- 

and  while  it  continnes,  in  the  main,  to  tleties.      With  the  Talmud  on   one 

form  the  groundwork  of  th«  Homenc  gi^e,  and  his  Homer  on  the  other,  he 

Apolo,cerUmofiUquahtie8areappa-  ^^^^  j^   ingenious  analogies.      He 

^A^.^r^J^.^^'^^iFrrj^  ^^^  distinction  between^  gods  of 

ana  otners  of  tnem  are,  aa  it  wer&  re-     . »...  ,         ,        «    •  °     ^. 

peated  in  her.  tradttton    and    gods    of  tntentxan. 

"Thfe  second  form  of  the  tradition  is  Minerva  and  Apollo  are  gods  of  tra- 

that  of  the  WUdom  or  Logos  of  the  Gos-  J'^'O^i  Venus  and  Mars  of  invention, 

pel  of  St,  John ;  and  this  appears  to  be  In   elaborating    this    distinction,   he 

represented  in  the  sublime  Minerva  of  appears  to  us  to  forget  or  to  remem* 

the  Homeric  system.  ber  at  pleasure  what  Homer  really 

"  Lastly,  Latona,  the  mother  of  the  says  of  these  his  two  favourite  deities, 

twin  deities  ^>ollo  and  Diana,  appears  But,  without  insisting  on  this,  we 

to  represent  the  tradition  of  the  woman  find  Mr.  Gladstone  drawing  a  quite 

from  whom  the  Dehverer  was  to  de-  arbitrary  line  between  what  may  or 

**«"iu.  ji         .X,            ...    ^r.    ^  -1  ^^y  "^^  ^®  ^^  human  invention,  or, 

"Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  Evil  j^  ^ther  words,  the  spontaneous  and 

^°^  normal  product  of  the  human  mind. 
But  perhaps  we  have  already  given  lu  one  sense,  all  the  gods  of  Homer 
our  readers  sufficient  to  reflect  upon  are  probably  traditional^ — that  is, 
for  one  time.  They  woold  like  to  they  were  the  invention  of  other 
take  breath  and  pause  a  little  at  the  times.  He  has  brought  his  own  ad* 
aspect  in  which  Apollo  and  Diana  ditions  to  these  traditional  inMn- 
and  Latona  are  here  presented  to  tion»y  often  enough,  perhaps,  of  a 
them.  This  Latona,  who  represents,  very  inconsistent  character.  But 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  the  general  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  be- 
idea  of  "  honoured  maternity*' — and  lieving  a  Minerva  the  goddess  of  wia- 
for  that  reason,  we  presume,  was  re-  dom  to  be  invented  by  man,  than  a 
venged  on  Niobe  by  the  slaughter  of  Venus  the  goddess  of  love.  Whether 
all  her  children — is  indeed  a  very  ob-  we  consider  Minerva  to  have  been 
scure  goddess,  and  lies  open  to  many  originally  one  of  tlie  great  nature- 
interpretations.  She  is  sometimes  goddesses,  who  assumed,  in  Homer's 
represented  as  the  wife,  sometimes  system,  a  quite  personal  and  ethical 
as  the  concubine,  of  Jnpiter — suffers  character,  or  whether  we  consider  her 
strange  persecutions  from  Juno — ^and  to  have  been,  from  the  commence- 
beoomes  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  ment,  an  impersonation  of  heavenly 
Diana.  Turning  to  the  classical  wisdom — the  wisdom  of  Zeus — ^in 
dictionary  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  we  find  either  case,  there  seems  nothing  be- 
that  Bh%  represents,  and  very  aptly,  yond  the  bounds  of  human  inven- 
"the  obscure,"  or  "the  concealed;"  tion.  ^ 

that,  in  fact,  her  legend  seems  to  in-  It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what 

dioato  nothing  else  than  the  issuing  dexterity  our  ingenious  author  oon- 

of  light  -from  darkness.     The  night  trives  to  extract  materials  for  a  tbeo- 

ever  precedes  the  day.    Such  simple  logical  system,  and  speoial  preroga- 

explanations  are  not  to  be  accepted  tives  for  these  deities,  out  of  the  mere 

bv  Mr.  Gladstone.     Scarce  ^vill  he  incidents  of  a  poem,  out  of  descrip- 

allow  the    heathen    imagination    to  tions  and  events  in  which  the  artidty 

have  any  independent  piny  or  exer-  ai^d  not  the  theologian,  was  mani- 

oise.     "  The  rainbow  of  Holy  Scrip-  festly  at  work, 

tures,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  represented  in  ,>    i^  ^.. 

the   Homeric   Iris."       The   rainbow  „"  Both  Minerva  and  Apollo  are  gener- 

comes  after  rain;  and  the  god  of  the  ft"ye«nipt  from  the  physical  limitations 

clouds  and  the  shower  coSld  hardly  tliiTJ  >i  f  •°'''"  ^'  "PP"'"'^'  ^ 
K««^  v.^«  ^^^^A,j\  «,:♦!,  -  which  the  deities  of  invention  are  as  een- 
have  been  provided  with  a  more  .rally  subject  Though,  when  a  ceruin 
hkely  messenger.  This  is  surely  as  neceSsity  U  predicated  of  the  gods  in  gen- 
probable  a  process  of  thought  as  the  eral,theymaybe  literally  included  within 
converting  a  ngn  of  God's  wili  into  it,  we  do  not  find  that  the  poet  had  them 
a  messenger  of  the  god.  in  his  eye  apart  from  the  rest,  and  the 
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partievlar  HabilUes  and  imperfeciioiis  creaks  under  her  weight.  The  fact 
are  never  imputed  to  either  of  them  in-  is,  that  all  the  poets  find  It  oonveoient 
diridaaUT.  Whut  U  taid  of  them  inclur  to  treat  this  attribute  of  gigantic  sta- 
Hvtlyvith  others,  is  in  realiiyiiotsaidof  ture  in  a  very  capricious  manner.  It 
M«i«a<ai/.butonlyoftheprevailiDgdi8-  jg  ^  grand  image  to  be  occasionally 
pottUon  of  the  body  to  .^^ich  thev  be-  introduced,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
long ;  juat  as  we  ore  told  m  t^«  f  »?f^^^^  embarrassing  to  have  to  deal  constant- 
all  the  irode  were  incensed  with  Jupiter  ,  ...  i^JL^  ^f  ««.^^^«„  v«iu 
becauBe^his  bias  towards  the  Trojan.,  ^J  ^^^^  ^®»°g«  ^^  enormous  bidk. 
when  we  know  that  it  was  in  rellity  Mare  covers  seven  acres  when  he  falls  : 
only  some  amongst  them  of  the  greatest  "'^  miage  pleased  the  poet,  and  when 
weight  and  power.  Neither  Apollo  nor  the  god  was  down  upon  the  earth,  it 
Minerva  eats,  or  drinks,  or  sleeps,  or  is  was  no  matter  how  huge  he  was; 
wearied,  or  is  wounded,  or  suffers  pain,  seven  acres  would  lie  as  quietly  as 
or  it  suMifed  with  passion.  Neither  of  one;  he  was  manageable  there.  But 
them  is  ever  outwitted  or  deluded  by  Homer  did  not  make  him*  seven  acres 
any  deity  of  invention,  as  Venus  is^  or  high  when  fighting  with  Dlomed. 
«v«n  Jupiter  is,  by  Juno,  in  the  Four-  Our  own  Milton  deals  in  the  same 
toenth  luad."  manner  with  great  height.  His  arch- 
But  Minerva  and  Apollo  sit  at  the  angel  stidks  before  us  for  a  moment 
feasts  of  the  gods.  To  omit  them  in  gigantic  proportions,  but  the  imagi- 
woukl  have  been  thought  a  great  nation  is  not  tasked  to  keep  such  a 
indignity ;  for  Homer's  gods  have  conception  constantly  before  it. 
little  else  to  do  than  to  feast  except  Homer,  the  poet  of  war,  could 
when  they  are  intermetldliog  with  hardly  have  done  honour  to  Minerva, 
Greeks  and  Trojans;  and  all  the  his  favourite  goddess,  unless  he  had 
deities,  with  Jupiter  at  their  head,  invested  her  with  martial  attributes. 
set  forth  to  enjoy  the  sacrifices  of  the  These  martial  attributes  are  thus  ac- 
Etbiopians.  But  "what  is  said  of  counted  fur  by  Mr.  Gladstone : — 
them  inclusively  is  really  not  said  of  "Partly  in  relation  of  Minerva  to  Mars, 
them  at  all."  It  is  nowhere  hinted—  ^hym  she  punishep  or  controls,  but 
except  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book — that  more  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  mag- 
Minerva  and  Apollo  enjoyed  the  sacri-  uificent  symbol  of  the  ^gis  by  Minerva 
fices  made  to  them  in  any  more  re-  and  Apollo,  we  appear  to  find  that  de- 
fined  manner  than  Jupiter  and  Juno,  velaptttento/the  martial  character  which 
**  Not  swayed  by  passion!"  One  has  been  mentioned  above  as  included 
sees  very  little  else  than  passsion  and  amonrf  the  Jewis/i  ascriptions  to  the  Mes- 
favouritism  in  any  of  the  gods ;  and  «aA."— P.  96. 

Minerva  is  often  in  a  towering  nas-        The  case  is  past  comment.     Yet 

aion,  and   sometimes  terribly  sulky,  the  manner  in   which  Apollo,  and 

as  when  she  and  Juno,  atler  having  Diana,   and  Latona  are  treated,  is 

mounted  the  car,  and  galloped  half-  perhaps  even  still  more  extraordinary. 

way  to  the  plain  of  Troy  to  take  Apollo,  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  kills 

part  in  the  combat,  are  compelled  by  ^|th    his  unerring    arrows;    Diana 

Jupiter  to  return,  and  unharness  the  also  has  the  same  direct  power  of  in- 

steeds,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  thehr  fUcting  death  on  women.    "There  is 

chairs  in  Olympus.  no  instance,  if  I  remember  rightly," 

••  Mere  attributes  of  bulk  stand  at  the  he  adds,  "  in  which  any  other  of  the 

bottom  of  the  scale  of  even  human  ex-  gods    brings  about  the   death   of  a 

oellence;  and  it  is  so  that  Homer  treats  mortal  otherwise  than  by  means  of 

them,  giving  them  in  the  greatest  abun-  second  causes.*^  Neptune  could  drown 

dance  to  his  Otus,  his  Ephialtes,  and  his  a  man  in  his  waves,  but  does  not 

Mans.    Minerva  has  them  but  indirectly  strike  him   dead  with    his    trident 

assigned  to  her;  and  when  arming  for  Homer    perhaps    would    not     have 

war,  Apollo  never  receives  them  at  all."  thought  any  mortal   very  safe  who 

^'  ^^'  should  get  within  the  reach  of  that 

Yet  at^another  time  Mr.  Gladstone  trident  when  the  god  was  in  anger, 

himself  reminds  us  that  the  helmet  But    mythologists    generally   admit 

of  Minerva  was  large  enough  for  a  that  Apollo  had  some  peculiar  rela- 

whole  regiment,  and  that,  when  she  tion  to  death.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  the 

asoenda  the  cars  of  Diomed,  the  axle  peculiar  merit  of  tracing  this  relation 
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to  certain  Medsianio  traditions.    We  and  a  golden  age  upon  the  earth,  is 

are  afraid  to  state  precisely  wheat  tra-  jast  as  indifferent  as  the  rest  of  the 

dition;  for  sometimes  Apollo  repre-  Olympian  deities  to  the  futnre  dee- 

sents  part  of  the  character  of  the  tinies  of  roan  f     He  who  represents 

Evil  One,  and  sometimes,  and  more  the  Messianic  tradition  shonld  snrely 

generally,  part  of  the  character  of  be  a  beneficent  deity,  solidtons  to 

Him  who  was  to  destroy  death  itself/  restore  or  to  produce  a  happy  order 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  utterly  of  things  for  man.    He  should  have 

bewildered.  some  mission,  some  office,  or  at  least 

"  In  considering  what  may  have  been  ??"^f  ^^'^  ^^^  ^he  good  of  all  man- 

the  early  traditional  source  of  theee  re-  f]^^-  ,  ^ot  a  trace  of  anythmg  of  the 

markable  attributes  of  the  children  of  kmd  do  we   find   m    the    Apollo  of 

Latona,  we  should  tread  softly  and  care-  Homer.    Neither  in  him,  in  Minerva, 

fully,  for  we  are  on  very  sacred  ground,  nor  in  any  of  the  gods,  is  there  the 

But  we  seem  to  see  in  them  the  traces  of  least  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of 

the  form  of  One  who,  as  an  all-conquer-  the  human  race.* 

ing  King,  was  to  be  terrible  and  destruc-  If  there  is  any  part  of  Homer's 

tive  to  his  enemies,  but  who  was  also,  on  religious    system  which,  more  than 

behalfofmankind,totakeawaythe8tinff  another,  seems  the  child-like  utter- 

from  death  and  to  change  its  iron  hand  ^^^  ^f  ti,e  human  imagination,  it  is 

for  a  thread  of  silken  slumber.*  -P.  104.  ^j^  description  of  the  stiSe  and  nature 

Will  a  solemnity  of  manner  help  of  the  dead.  The  dead  are  mere  sha- 
us  at  all  through  the  obscurity  in  dows  of  the  living;  they  are  mere 
which  our  author  envelopes  us?  In  memories  that  go  fleeting  through 
a  subsequent  page  he  asks  many  Hades  for  no  intelligible  purpose, 
questions  such  as  these :  Why  was  His  dead  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
Apollo,  thus  associated  with  death,  recall  the  griefe  and  pleasures  of  life, 
likewise  the  god  of  foreknowledge?  and  even  the  recollection  of  pleasure 
Why  did  he,  and  he  only,  partake  of  is  a  regret.  Elysium  and  Olympus 
this  privilege  with  Jnpiter?  Why,  itself  are  open  to  favoured  heroes  akin 
again,  should  the  god  of  foreknow-  to  tH^e  gods,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
ledge  be  the  god  of  medicine  ?  And  Heaven  open  to  moral  excellence,  nnd 
why  should  uie  god  of  medicine  also  where  this  human  nature  itself  will 
absorb  into  himself  the  divinitv  of  attain  a  higher  development  of  good- 
the  sun  ?  And  after  asking  these  ness  and  intelligence.  Yet  even  here 
and  other  questions,  he  answers  them  Mr.  Gladstone  must  help  the  imagina- 
by  saying  that  Apollo  *^  represented  tion  of  Homer  by  some  tradition 
the  legendary  anticipations  of  a  per-  gathered  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
son  to  come,  in  whom  should  be  com-  After  mentioning  that  we  have  in 
bined  all  the  great  offices  in  which  Homer's  after- world  the  leading  ideas 
God  the  Son  is  now  made  known  to  of  a  place  of  bliss,  and  a  place  of  tor- 
man  as  the  Light  of  our  paths,  the  ment — though  the  Tartarus  was  not 
Physician  of  our  diseases,  the  Judge  so  much  for  the  wicked  as  for  those 
of  our  misdeeds,  and  the  Conqueror  who  had  especially  offended  the  gods 
and  disanner,  but  not  yet  abolisher,  — ^he  says : 
of  death."  Some  of  these  questions  «Ar^v  i  ^#.:i.  ^-^ 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  have  re-  "A  further  element  of  indista^^^^^^ 

ceived  all  the  answer  that  mytholo-  f  ^^'^JTetr  vS^^^^^^^^^ 

gical  questions  admit  of;  but  now  we  favoured  mortals  to  Olympus ;  a  process 

also  would  ask  this  question.  Why  is  of  which  he  gives  us  instancesT  as  in 

It  that  Apollo,  who   represents  the  Ganymede  and  Hercules.    In  a  work  of 

legendary  anticipation  of  a  Messiah  pure  invention  it  is  unlikely  thatHeaven, 

that  is  to  bring  happiness  and  virtue  Elysium,  and  the  under-world  would  all 

*  When  Neptune  challenges  Apollo  to  fight  for  his  cause,  *'  0  Neptune,'*  he 
replies,  "  thou  wouldst  not  say  that  I  am  prudent  if  I  should  now  contend  with 
thee  for  the  sake  of  miserable  raoitals,  who,  like  the  leaves,  are  at  one  time  very 
blooming,  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  at  another  again  perish  without 
life.  Rather  let  us  cease  from  combat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  them  decide 
the  matter  themselves."  This  is  the  excuse  which  Apollo  puts  forward;  "for,"  it 
is  added,  '*  he  was  afraid  to  come  to  strife  of  hands  with  his  uncle." 
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have  been  represented  as  reeeptaelet  of  They  have  no  other  resonrce  to  vary 
•onls  in  favont  with  the  Deity.  But  the  monotony  of  Olynipns  than  to 
smiu  primitive  tradition  <>f  the  iransla-  engage  in  the  strife  and  the  passions 
Hfm  of  Enoch  may  aooount  for  what  ^f  men.  Even  for  their  loves  they 
would  otherwise  sUnd  as  an  additional  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^rth.  They  are  wea- 
anomaly.  —P.  IJL  ried  of  each  other.    And  what  a  sub- 

If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  ordinata,  ^^hildish,  and  irrational  part 
passage,  there  is  a  connection  traced  it  is  they  play  in  the  affairs  of  men! 
between  Ganymede  and  Enoch  I  In-  Achilles  fights,  and  Minerva  picks  np 
deed,  the  analogies  which  Mr.  Glad-  the  thrown  spear  and  gives  it  back 
«tone  finds,  and 'the  applications  of  again  into  the  bands  of  the  hero.  Itia 
Scripture  which  he  permits  himself  a  type  of  all  they  do.  The  passions  of 
to  make,  snrpass  anything,  for  their  the  maddest  of  men  are  reason  itself 
perverted  ingenuity,  we  have  enoonn-  compared  to  the  anger  of  these  go<la : 
tered  in  modem  literature.  We  mnst  they  have  nothing  to  fight  for,  nothing 
go  back  a  centnry  or  two  to  find  a  to  gain  or  to  lose,  and  they  have  as 
parallel  ease.  We  are  apt  to  smile  at  little  concern  for  the  jnst  government 
the  applications  of  Scriptnre  texts  of  the  world  as  the  storms  that  are 
which  picas  and  simple-minded  peo-  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
pie,  by  their  very  simplicity,  are  led  to  Some  Higher  Destiny,  apparently, 
make.  They  are  not  more  strange  than/  has  appointed  both  these  storms  and 
some  of  the  applioatioiis  which  onr  these  gods.  Mr,  Gladstone  says 
learned  aothor,  the  very  reverse  of  truly:  **What  a  wretched  spectacle 
simple-minded,  is  led  into  by  his  per-  wonld  Hector,  Achilles,  Diomed, 
Teree  ingenuity.  There  was  amongst  Nestor,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest,  present 
the  Olympian  deities,  besides  Apollo,  a  to  us,  were  their  existence  devoted 
sun-god  Helio9^  and  this  sun-god  Mr.  simply  to  quaffing  goblets  and  scent- 
Krladstone  dosoribes — ^whether  with  ing  or  devouring  the  flesh  of  slain 
perfect  accuracy  or  not  we  will  not  animate,  even  though  with  this  there 
stay  to  discuss — as  being  afterwards  were  present  the  mitigating  refine- 
absorbed  in  Apollo.  Thereupon  he  ment  of  perpetual  harp  and  song, 
adds: —  And  yet  such  is  the  picture  offered 

"  In  this  view  the  mythological  absorp-  ^7^^^  Homeric  mythology." 
tion  of  the  Sun  in  ApoUo  la  a  most  strik-  Nevertheless,  of  this  mythology  our 
ing  trait  of  the  ancient  mvtliology :  and  author  wntes  :^ 
it  even  recalls  to  mind  that  sublime  «  Thus  it  was  that  the  sublhne  idea  of 
representation  of  the  prophet,  *  The  sun  ^^^  Governor  of  the  universe  omnipo- 
shall  be  no  more  th v  light  by  dajr,  neither  t^^  ^j,^^  ^U  its  parts,  was  shivered  into 
for  brightnees  shall  the  moon  give  light  „j^ny  fragments,  and  these  high  prero- 
^nto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  gatives.  distributed  and  held  in  seve- 
thee  an  «verlasting  light,  and  thy  God  ralty,  are  the  fragments  of  a  conception 
thy  glory.* " — P.  265.  ^^  ^ceightu  and  too  comprehensive  for  the 

The  mythological  process  of  the  unasnKted  human  mind  to  carry  in  iti 
absorption  of  a  nature-god  into  a  ^tirmess/* — P.  209. 
heroic  god — ^both  having  peculiar  relft-  Burdened  with  his  too  vast  idea, 
tions  to  the  sun — is  illustrated  by  the  the  poet  breaks  it  in  pieces,  and  coins 
grand  metaphor  of  the  Hebrew  Pro-  these  heroic  gods  out  of  its  fragmenta. 
phet  that  Gk>d  himself  shall  be  our  Is  this  a  probable  genesis  of  the 
ughtf  The  mind  can  Just  catch  at  Homeric  mythology?  Do  we  see 
a  point  of  resemblance,  but  only  to  even  the  fragments  of  the  greater 
throw  it  away  again  with  displea-  conception?  And  when  such  men  as 
OTre.  Aristotle  rose  to  as  high  conception  of 

Homer's  deities  are  not  eternal,  deity  as  any  we  are  able  to  fonn,  how 
they  are  not  creative ;  they  have  super-  was  it  that  then  *'  the  unassisted  hu- 
human  powers,  and  they  are  immortid.  man  mind  could  carry  it  in  its  entire- 
But  it  is  a  poor  life  when  compared    nessf" 

to  that  of  human  beings,  that  the  The  gods  of  Homer  are  not  eternal, 
poet  has  been  able  to  imagine  for  neither  do  they  create ;  but  they  are 
thenL  The  banquet,  nectar  or  ambro-  immortal.  Hardly  could  the  poet  do 
sia,  is  all  that  the  heavens  supply,    less  for  them  than  release  them  firom 
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death.     But  the  imagination  of  the  which  is  the  nobler  ritual   of   the 

Greek  most  always,  according  to  Mr.  two,  descended  to  mankind  from  the 

Gladstone,  be  indebted  more  or  less  Hebrew     patnaroLs.      In    Homer's 

to  the  traditions  of  some  Hebrew  time  we  still  see  the  sacrifice  regard- 

or  Semitic  patriarch.    Accordingly,  ed  as  a  present  to  the  god,  from 

upon  this  immortality  of  the  Homeric  which  the  god  himself  receives  some 

gods  he  makes  the  following  observa-  benefit.     The  savonr  of  it  is  agree- 

lions: —  able  to  him:    in  some  manner    or 

other,  he  derives  a  personal  gratifica- 

"There  is  something  curious  in  the  tion  from  the    ^^  burnt  tliighs  of  fat 

question  why  it  is  that  they  are  endowed  oxen.^'    As  intelligence  is  developed, 

uniformly  and  absolutely  with  this  gift,  we  find  the  Greek,  at  least  the  eda- 

but  not  with  others;  why  the  limita-  eated  Greek,  interpreting  ihe  sacri- 

tion  of  Death  is  removed  from  them,  g^  j^  quite  a  diflferent  sense.      He 

and  yet  other  limitations  are  allowed  ^^^   ^^          regards   it  as  something 

,n  80  many  respects  to  remain.  necessary  or  usefol  to  the  god;  he 

**  It  fceems  as  if  we  had  here  an  inde-  ^«„j^«"^«^i„   ^„    ai,^   iw.«^fl»   ♦!  i^ 

pendent  and  impartial  testimony  to  the  P^^.^^"  ^^^^  ^'^  the  benefit  to  be 

truth  of  the  representation  conveyed  In  <^«"^fi  .  ^    **'«  .  worshipper.      God 

Holy  Writ,  that  death  has  been  the  a«»pt8  it  as  a  sign  of  gratitude,  or 

specific  punishment  ordained  for  sin ;  a  sign  of  repentance  for  sin.     Or  it 

and  that  therefore,  in  passing  beyond  becomes  a  mode   of  communication 

the  human  order,  we,  as  a  matter  of  between  the  god  and  the  worshipper, 

course,  pass  beyond  its  range."  the  god  having  in  sonae  way  entered 

into  the  sacrifice  ofiPered   to    him: 

Men  never  think  or  imagine  on  after  this  it  may  be  redolent  of  pro- 

the  priiicipte  of  eontrcut.    They  gave  pbetic  knowledge ;  or  the  worshipper, 

inmiortality  to    their   gods  because  by  partaking  of  it,  may  be  a  partaker 

they  were  familiar  with  thi$  pro-  of   the  divine  spirit.    Many  subtle 

perty^  as  haying  been  once  their  own !  interpretations  follow.    These  inter- 

If  our  readers  feel  fatigued  at  this  pretations  form  the  higher  part  of 

mre-drawing,  it  is  really  not   onr  the  religions  faith,  not  the  rite  itself, 

fault :  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  to  which  the  very  rudest  or  most 

specimens,  and  we  might  easily  have  child-like  conceptions  may  have  given 

multiplied  them.  origin. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr  Glad-  But  although  the  reader  of  Mr. 
stone  regards  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  so  Gladstone's  book  will  feel,  we  sns- 
extensively  prevalent  over  all  the  pect,  a  mere  perplexity,  a  mere  dis* 
heathen  world,  as  *^  another  portion  tress  and  vexation,  as  of  labour 
of  the  primeval  inheritance.*'  It  had  thrown  away  in  vain,  as  he  follows 
been  instituted  before  the  Homeric  him  through  those  trains  of  reason- 
age — there  can  be  no  donbt  of  that ;  ing  by  which  he  supiK>rts  his  mytho- 
but  it  is  one  of  those  institutions  logical  theory,  he  will  yet  be  oocar 
which  it  is<  needless  and  idle  to  trace  sionally  rewarded  by  remarks  both 
to  any  one  special  origin.  Sacrifice,  of  an  interesting  and  an  instructive 
like  prayer,  has  arisen  wherever  the  description.  When  our  author  liber- 
idea  existed  of  a  god  who  might  be  ates  himself  from  the  prepossessions 
induced  to  favour  man.  In  the  Book  which  this  theorv  throws  around 
of  Genesis  no  other  acconnt  is  given  him,  he  casi  show  himself  an  intelli- 
of  its  origin.  Cain  and  Abel  are  gent  and  tasteful  critic  of  Qoiner. 
represented  as  prompted  by  their  Many  observations  which  he  makes, 
spontaneous  feelings  to  testify  their  both  on  his  heroes,  his  gods,  and 
gratitude  by  an  offering  to  God.  To  such  imaginary  beings  as  his  Cyclops, 
bring  an  ofi:ering  is,  in  one  period  of  who  are  neither  heroes  nor  gods,  are 
onr  mental  cnlture,  as  natural  an  act  well  deserving  of  study  and  remem- 
as  to  utter  a  prayer  :*  now  Mr.  Glad-  brance.  How  well  are  the  Cyok>p6 
stone  does  not  tell  us  that  prayer,  here  delineated : — 

*  If  an  animal  is  to  be  offered,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  it»  either  by  pre- 
serving it  separate  or  intact,  or  by  killing  it  In  aid  of  the  last  mode  came  the 
idea  of  offering  life  itself— ojf  pouring  out  the  blood,  which  contained  the  lifeu 
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"  Among  them  all,  the  Cycloiw,  chil-  of  Christendom,  cannot  be  fully  oompre- 

dren  of  Neptune,  offer  as  a  worK  of  art  headed  without  the  study  of  Homer,  and 

by  far  the  most  successful  and  satisfac-  is  nowhere  so  vividly  or  so  sincerely  ex- 

tory  result     In  every  point  they  are  hibited  as  in  his  works.  Ue  has  a  world 

placed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  of  his  own,  into  which,  upon  his  strong 

from  human  society  ana  its  conventions,  wing,  he  carries  us.   There  we  find  our- 

Man  is  small,  the  Cyclops  huge.    Man  is  selves  amidst  a  system  of  ideas,  feelings 

weak,  the  Cyclops  powerful.     Man  is  and  actions,  different  from  what  are  to 

ffreearious,  the  Cyclops  is  isolated.  Man,  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  forming  a 

tor  Homer,  is  refined,  the  Cyclops  is  a  new  and  distinct  standard  of  humanity, 

cannibal.     Man  inquires,  searches,  de-  Many  among  them  seem  as  if  they  were 

aigns,  constructs,  advances,  in  a  word,  is  then  shortly  about  to  be  buried  under  a 

progressive ;   the  Cyclops  simply  uses  mass  of  ruins,  in  order  that  they  might 

the  shelter  and  the  food  that  nature  subsequently  reappear,  bright  and  fresh 

finds  for  him,  and  is  thoroughly  station-  for  application,  anion?  later  generations 

ary.  Yet,  while  man  is  subject  to  death,  of  men.     Othera  of  ttiem  almost  carry 

the  Cyclops  lives  on,  or  vegetates  at  us  back  to  the  early  morning  of  our  race, 

least,  and  transmits  the  privileges  of  his  the  hours  of  its  greater  simplicity  and 

race  by  virtue  of  its  high  original     The  purity,  and  more  free  intercourse  with 

moral  element  has  been  entirely  dis-  God.   In  much  that  this  Homeric  world 

missed.     Polyphemus  is  a  huge  mass  of  exhibits,  we  see  the  taint  of  sin  at  work, 

force,  seasonea  perhaps  with  cunning,  but  far,  as  yet,  from  its  perfect  work 

certainly  with  falseness.    This  union  of  and  its  ripeness ;  it  stands  between  Para- 

a  superhuman  life  with  the  brutal  that  disc  and  the  vices  of  later  heathenism, 

dwells  in  solitude,  and  has  none  of  its  far  from  both,  from  the  latter  as  well  as 

angles  rubbed  down  by  the  mutual  con-  the  former ;  and  if  among  all  earthly 

tact  between  members  of  a  race,produces  knowledge  the  knowledge  of  man  be  that 

a  mixed  result  of  extreme  ferocity,  child-  which  we  should  chiefly  courts  and  if  to 

iahnesB,  and  a  kind  of  horrible  glee,  be  genuine  it  should  &e  founded  upon 

which,  aa  a  work  of  art,  is  most  striking  experience,  how  is  it  possible  to  over- 

and  successful" — P.  ^18.  value  this  primitive  representative  of  the 

human  race  in  a  form  complete,  distinct^ 

His  remarks  on  many  of  the  chief  and  separate,  with  its  own  religion, 

characters,  both  in  the  Hiad  and  Uie  ethics,  policy,  historj-,  arts,  manners^ 

Odyuey.  are  such  as  display  a  highly  fre»Ji  *nd  true  to  the  standard  of  its 

cultivated  taste,  and  a  refined  sym-  nature,  like  the  form  of  an  infant  from 

pathy  with  what  is  nobjest  or  most  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  yet  mature,  full, 

delicate  in  snch  charactera.    Achilles,  *°^  fimahed  m  its  own  sense,  after  its 

xf    ^        XT      •                 ^11 ^^A,ni  ovn  laws,  like  some  masterpiece  of  the 

Hector,  ^aa«oaa,  are  aU  gracefully  .^ulptor'.  art  »--Vol.  i  p.  8. 
deocnbed ;  more  grace  is  thrown  over  '^  ^ 
them  than  we  should  perhaps  find  in  Some  of  these  studies  on  Homer, 
the  poet.  The  whole  heroic  age  in  those  particularly  which  occupy  the 
wliich  Homer  lived,  and  which  his  third  volume,  are  on  separate  indivi- 
poetry  reflects,  is  dealt  with,  at  times,  dual  subjects,  remote  from  the  lead- 
in  a  very  indulgent  strain.  We  can-  ing  theory  which  we  have  been  ex- 
not  forget  certain  unmistakable  amining;  but  we  should  not  now 
traits  of  ferocity  which  Mr.  Gladstone  Jia^e  space  to  enter  on  them.  We 
himself  occasionally  recalls ;  we  can-  have  addressed  ourselves  to  what 
not  disguise  from  ourselves,  for  a  forms  the  predominating  subject  of 
moment,  that  Greece  made  a  most  the  work;  and  so  much  is  it  the 
oonsy^cttous  progress,  in  morals  as  predominating  subject,  that  we  ven- 
well  as  intellect,  in  the  interval  be-  ture  to  say  that  no  one  who  is  dis- 
tween  Homer  and  Pericles.  But  still  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 
there  are  certain  strong,  hardy,  spon-  interpreter  of  Greek  mythology,  will 
taoeous  virtues  of  this  heroic  age  be  so  far  propitiated  by  any  other 
which  it  is  well  to  contemplate,  and  portion  of  the  work  as  to  rise  from 
which  do  honour  to  our  common  the  whole  with  other  feelings  than 
humanity.  Such  a  passage  as  the  those  of  weariness  and  disappoint- 
fbllowing  exhibits  at  least  one  phase  ment. 

of  this  heroic  epoch : —  The  last  section  of  the  work — with 

the  exception  of  two  articles  which 

•  The  Greek  mind,  which  became  one  are  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  R^ 

of  the  main  factors  of  the  civilised  life  %ieui  on  ^*  Homer  and  bis  Successors,^^ 
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being  a  general  review  of  epic  poetry  apprehension ;  and  this  being  done, 
and  the  epio  poets  df  £arope — ^bears  the  impression  wonld  hardly  be  in- 
the  title  of  Aoidoi^  and  treats  on  oreased  by  adding  the  snm  total  of 
rarious  points  in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  these  lesser  numbers.  We,  however, 
his  Plot,  his  sense  of  Beanty,  his  Per-  think  it  very  probable,  that,  above  a 
ception,  and  Use  of  Number  and  of  certain  point,  Homer  would  have 
Colour.  Throughout  this  section  the  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  an 
reader  will  find  many  observations  of  accurate  arithmetical  calculation.  If 
an  acute  and  interesting  character;  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known, 
but  they  are  observations  which  he  the  art  of  ciphering  must  have  been 
will  have  to  test  and  weigh  for  him-  generally  very  little  cultivated, 
self.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  inveterate  On  Homer's  appreciation  of  colour, 
habit  of  drawing  large  conclusions  as  separable  from  brightness,  we  have 
from  very  narrow  premises ;  or  rather,  here  some  curious  speculations.  Very 
having  embraced  some  conclusion,  he  few  are  the  colours  that  he  specifies; 
hastily  constructs  ingenioud  argn-  and  when  he  describes  objects  whoso 
mcnts  for  its  defence.  But  the  criti-  colour  we  very  well  know,  the  terms 
cal  remarks  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  they  he  uses  are  to  us  quite  inexplicable, 
require,  are  always  worthy  of  exa-  If  we  lay  the  defect  here  upon  his 
mination.  There  is  much  that  de-  language,  we  have  still  to  ask,  how 
serves  attention  in  his  little -treatise  came  the  language  to  be  imperfect  t 
on  Homer^s  Perception,  and  Use  of  Men  find  or  coin  words  when  they 
Number  and  Colour.  We  can  have  have  perceptions  to  express.  Mr. 
no  doubt  that  Homer  uses  the  names  Gladstone  limits  Homers  range  to 
of  high  numbers,  hundreds  and  thou-  white,  black,  yellow,  red,  violet.,  and 
sands,  merely  to  corvey  the  general  indigo.  Thus  orange,  green,  and  light 
impression  of  multitude — he  has  not  blue*  would  remain  without  any  dis- 
the  leiist  idea  of  giving  accurate  sta-  tinct  expression.  Orange  might  be 
tistics.  Most  early  writers,  and  poets  well  embraced  under  red  or  yellow ; 
of  all  periods,  use  nouns  of  number  but  green  and  blue — ^the  colour  of 
in  this  vague  manner.  A  hecatomb  the  trees,  the  colour  of  the  sky  I— it 
doubtless  meant,  as  our  author  sug-  is  impossible  to  think  that  Homer 
gest<,  merely  a  large  sacrifice,  a  had  not  words  for  these.  And  our 
group  of  oxen,  not  absiolutely  a  bun-  lexicons  used  to  give  them.  The 
dred.  The  thousand  watchnres  that  Homeric  words  for  green  and  blue 
the  Trojans  light  mean  some  num-  may  also  have  other  meanings,  and 
ber  larger  than  a  hundred,  not  yet  mean,  sometimes,  green  and  blue, 
precisely  ten  hundred.  Mr.  Glad-  One  sees  that  the  idea  of  green,  shades 
stone  doubts  whether  Horner's  arith-  into  that  of  pallor;  and  also,  because 
metic  would  have  enabled  him  to  it  is  the  colour  of  spring,  the  same 
give  us  more  precise  statistics,  even  word  may  oome  to  eigniij /reshnen, 
if  this  had  been  his  object ;  he  Let  ehloro$  signify  bow  paleness  and 
doubts  whether  Homer  knew  any  freshness,  it  may  also  signify  green; 
rule  in  arithmetic  beyond  addition,  and  glauhoB  may  be  both  bright  and 
whether  that  more  rapid  mode  of  blue,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  onr 
addition  which  we  call  multiplication  *^  blue-eyed  Minerva  ^'  ought  to  have 
was  known  to  him.  Homer  avoids,  been  translated  ^^bright-eyed  Miner- 
he  observes,  giving  us  the  sum  total^  ya."  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  there 
even  where  he  has  supplied  us  with  are  .other  occasions  on  which  the 
the  several  items.  This  may  result  epithet  blv>e  may  stand  its  ground, 
only  from  the  general  manner  with  Nor  should  it  be  driven  from  the  sea 
which,  as  a  poet,  he  would  deal  with  {glauhk  thaloMa)  simply  because  the 
numbers.  His  object  being  to  con-  sea  may  be  both  bright  and  blue, 
vey  the  sense  of  multitude,  he  would  We  have  some  good  reasons  given 
do  this  most  efifectually  by  enumerat-  us,  however,  why  Homer  should  not 
ing  the  lesser  numbers,  which  can  be  have  had  his  eye  so  well  trained  and 
brought  more  distinctly  within  the  cultivated  to  the  perception  of  colour 

*  There  is  some  error  of  the  press  in  the  original :  vioUt  is  put  down  amongst 
the  oolours  that  are,  and  are  not^  distinctly  expressed. 
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«8  a  more  modern  poet.    The  art  of  as  is  not  nnfreqnently  the  case  with 

dyeing,  so  we  are  told,  had  not  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  'observations — some- 

inyented,  or  was  very  little  practised,  what  dissipated  this  conviction.     He 

Paints,   and   all  artificial  oolonring,  finds  that  Homer  U  not  snfSciently 

were  bat  tittle  known ;  the  yellow  of  stndied  in  a  philosophical  and  his- 

gold  and  brass,  and  the  mddy  hue  of  torioal  point  of  view.    A  boy  at  onr 

copper,  were  perhaps  the  brightest  pablic  schools    reads    him    for    his 

eofoura  known  in  dress  or  household  battles,  for  the  resounding  line,  for 

decoration ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  the  poetry  of  the  old  Grecian — if  bo 

bow  mnch  of  onr  ready  and  apt  dis-  reads  him  for  anything  else  than  to 

tinctions  between  colonrs   is  dae  to  constme  and    translate;    whilst    at 

the  teaching  the  eye  receives  from  our    nniverdities   Homer    is    passed 

nearer  and  artificial  objects — objects  over   for  iEschylns  and  Sophocles, 

that  can  be  easily  embraced  and  com-  and  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 

pared  in  the  field  of  vision.  thought  are  studied  in  later  writers. 

There  is  a  noticeable  superiority  in  Homer  seeins  thus  deprived  of  his 

the  modem  over  the  classic  poet,  and  legitimate  share  of  attention.     But 

of  times  later  Uian  Homer,  in  this  love  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 

and  appreciation  of  colour,  which  is  kind  of  study  of  Homer  which  Mr. 

well  worth  inquiring  into.    Here,  as  Gladstone    finds    neglected,   we  are 

elsewhere,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  hasty  in  led  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is 

his  deductions.      He  lays  consider-  a  study  which  youths  at  the  univer- 

able  stress  on  the  ^^  remarkable  verse  sity  are  ex[)ected  to  be  engaged  in, 

of   Albinovanns,  an  Augustan  poet,  or  can,  with  any  profit,  be  engaged 

which   applied  the  epithet,  ^purpu-  in.     ^^  There  is,"  says  our  author, 

rens,^  to  snow —  "  an  inner  Homeric  world,  of  which 


*BrAchia  parpureA  candidiora  nive.' 


his  verse  is  the  tabernacle  and  his 
poetic  genius  the  exponent,  but  which 

The  poet  is  comparing,  we  presume,  offers  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  the  roost 

a  woman^s  arm  to  snow,  and  he  has  profound  interest,  quite  apart  from 

before  his  imagination  the  snow  with  nim  who  introduces  us  to  it^  and  from 

that  purple  or  roseate  hue  upon  it  thp  means  by  which  we  are  so  intro- 

wfaich  it  receives,  not  only  at  sunset,  duced.    This  world  of  religion  and 

but  often  at  noon.    For  not  unwisely  ethics,  of  civil  policy,  of  history  and 

does  our  poet  Shelley  speak  of  ^*  the  ethnology,  of  manners  and  arts,  so 

««f7>20    moonU    transparent    light."  widely  severed    from  all    following 

The  comparison,  as  we  often  meet  experience  that  we  may  properly  caa 

with  it    in  poetry^  of   a    woman^s  them  palseozoic,  can  hardly  be  exa- 

neck  to  snow  in  its  own  proper  local  mined  and  understood  by  those  who 

colour,  is  a  very  cold  afiTair,  and  one  are  taught  to  approach  Homer  as  a 

which  frequent  repetition  has  never  poet  only.".    Very  true ;  and  beauti- 

reconciled  us  to.    We  think  Albino-  fully  expressed.     But  it  happens  that 

vanus  was    very  right,  and  regret  there  is  no  book,  except  it  is  the 

that  we  have  so  little  opportunity  of  O^rmania  of  Tacitus,  which  has  been 

making  better  acquaintance  with  one  so    industriously    explored    as    the 

who  earned  amongst  his  contempora-  Uiad^  for  the  intimations  it  gives  of 

Ties  the  title  of  EUgantiuvmrtB,  an  existing  state  of  society ;  and  the 

Mr.   Gladstone    opens    his  whole  Greeks  of  Homer,  and  the  Germans 

work,  commences  his  Frelegomena^  of    Tacitus,  have    not   been  unfre- 

as  it  is  learnedly  called,  with  some  quently  compared.      What  may  be 

general  observations  on  the  defective  safely  gathered    of    tliis    kind    lies 

study    of    Homer   in    our    English  open  to  every  student,  to  every  in- 

schools  and  universities.    These  ob-  telligent  reader.    In  every  commen- 

servations  are  expressed  with  such  a  tary  on  Homer,  and  in  every  history 

logical  precision,  and  so  grave  an  air  of  Greece,  in  Mitford,  Thirlwall,  Grote, 

of  plausibility,  that  we   rose  from  a  picture  of    the  Homeric    age    is 

them  with  the  conviction  that  some  drawn  too  interesting   in  itself   to 

reform  was  urgently  called    for  in  escape  any  but  the  dullest  of  readers, 

our  academical  studies.     But  further  It  cannot  be  thu  that  is  neglected 

cocksideration  and  a  second  perusal —  by  onr  studious  youth*    This  inner 
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world  of  Homer  tnnst  mean,  in  Mr.  and  academies  before  we  yentore  on 

Gladstone's      apprehension,       those  it. 

more  subtle  and  very  disputable  de-        A  university  education,  which  ends 

dnctions  which  he,  and  the  lil^e  in-  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  cannot  un- 

genions  men,  may  still   draw   from  dertake  to  lead  men  through  all  the 

the  verses  of  the  poet.    Such  subtle  high  and  intricate  discussions  which 

matter  is  not,   and  cannot  be,  the  may  very  easily  be  gathered  round 

subject  for   academical  study.      We  the  poems  of  Homer.    It  can  only 

assign  no  limit  to  genius  or  to  learned  prepare  them  for  such   discussions, 

labour;    there  may  be  much  yet  to  if    they  should  have  the    requisite 

be  seen  in  Homer  which  the  eyes  of  ability  or  leisure  to  pursue  them  in 

Bcholarsandhistorianshavenothither-  their  mature  years.    And  that  only 

to  detected ;  but  academic  institutions  which   has    already  obtained    some 

cannot  outstrip,  or  keep  pace  with,  measure  of  general  assent  is  fit  for 

the  man  of  genius.    That  only  which  scholastic    teaching.     If    a  •profes- 

has  stood  the  test  of  examination  can  sorial  chair  were  endowed  at  Oxford 

be  made   the  groundwork  of  scho-  to  expound  this  inner  and  innermost 

lastic  training.     The  only  study  of  world  of  Homer,  whom  should  we  in- 

Honier  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  ou  re-  vite  to  fill  it?    Whoever  filled  it,  he 

flection,  would  find  to  be  defective,  would  have    continually  to  discuss 

is  that  study  which  must  be  pur-  and  contend,  rather  than   to  teach, 

suetl     by    the    solitary    individual.  Certainly,  for  our  part,  it  is  not  Mr. 

brinpn'ng  ftH  the  knowledge  he  has  Gladstone    himself   that  we  should 

acquired  from  other  sources,  all  bis  invite  to  occupy  such  a  chair.     We 

philosophy,  his  theology,  his  history,  much  prefer  that  he  should  still  re- 

his  critical   faculty,  to  bear  on  the  main  the    learned  Member  for  the 

poems  of  Homer.     It  is  the  study  University  of  Oxford,  than  that  he 

of  the  mature  mind,  it  is  the  study  should   transfer  those  talents  which 

of    the    author.    Along    this    path  render  him  so.  eminent  in  the  House 

we  must  go  one  by  one.    We  have  of  Commons  to  a  chair  <rf  philosophy 

acquired  all  we  can    from   schools  and  historical  criticism. 


OIBCTTLATION    OF    THX    BLOOD:    ITS    00UB8E    AJSTD   niBTORT. 

Did  Harvey  discover  the  circnla-  ing.     Erudite    prejudice   has    done 

tion  of  the  blood?    To   many,  the  its  worst  in  this  direction,  and  its 

question  will  sound  like  an  impertin-  worst  has  only  set  Harvey^s  merits 

ence.    To  those  who  have  critically  in  a  clearer  light. 

examined  the  historical  evidence,  the  Harvey  discovered  the  fact  of  the 

question  wears  another  aspect,  and  circulation ;  but  he  did  not  discover 

the  answer  will  run  somewhat  thus :  the  course  of  the  circulation,  nor  the 

Harvey  did,  and  he  did  not^  make  the  causes  of  the  circulation.     He  knew 

discovery;  he  made  a  very  great  dis-  that  the  blood  was  carried  from  the 

oovery,  which  has  given  an  imperish-  heart  through  the  arteries  to  the  tis- 

able  glory  to  his  name,  but  it  was  not  sues,  and  from  the  tissues  through 

precisely  that  which  is  popularly  at-  the   wins' and  lungs  back  again  to 
tributed  to  him.     In  endeavouring  to  •  the  place  whence  it  started.     But  he 

mark  clearly  out  that  which  he  dis-  knew  not  how  the  blood  passed  from 

covered,  and  that  which  he  did  not  arteries  to  veins ;  he  knew  not  y>hy 

discover,  no  attempt  will  be  made  the  blood  thus  moved.    In  our  day 

here  to  diminish  the  fame  England  science  is  in  possession  of  the  exact 

is  justly  proud  of,  by  ransacking  the  course  of    the    circulation,  but  the 

archives   of   science  to  detect  stray  exact  causee  are  still  under  question, 

passages  of   meaningless  vagueness.  We  know  that  the  circulating  system 

wherein  older  authors  may  have  in-  consists  ,of  heart,  arteries,  capiliaries^ 

dicated    something   like  the    truths  veins,  and  lymphatics.   Harvey  knew 

which    Harvey  established    on   the  not  the  capillaries  and  lymphatics; 

firm  basis  of  experiment  and  reason-  so  that  his  knowledge  of  the  course 
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taken  by  the  blood  was  necessarily  story  whose  episodes  extend  over  not 

inconiplete.    To  put  the  reader  in  less  than  seyenteen   centories;   and 

possef«ion  of  what  is  now  known  on  the  two  centnries  that  have  elapsed 

this  sabject,  and  to  enable  an  eeti*  since  the  disooverv,  have  not  sufficed 

mate  to  be  formed  of  what  Harvey  entirely  to  complete  it.    Seventeen 

discovered,  we  will  first  take  a  rapid  centuries  is  a  vast  span  of  time  Tor 

view  of  the  circulation.  the  elaboration  of  the  discovery  of  a 

The  heart,  as  the  f^eat  centre,  shall  fact  which,  now  we  know  it,  seems 
be  our  point  of  departare.  It  is  com-  so  obvious  that  our  marvel*  is  why  it 
posed  of  four  cavities :  two  ante-  was  ever  unknown ;  and  the  moral  of 
obaraens  or  auricles^  and  two  the  story  lies  precisely  there,  teach- 
chambers,  or  wntrieles.  Into  the  in^,  as  it  does,  the  remarkable  ser- 
right  aaride  the  blood  is  poured  by  vility  of  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
the  veins;  it  passes  thence  into  the  established  opinions,  and  the  diffi- 
right  i^^ntriole,  and  is  driven  there-  eulty  which  is  felt,  even  by  eminent 
from,  by  a  strong  contraction,  along  men,  in  seeing  plain  facts,  so  hood- 
the  pttwi^Tuiry  arCer^  into  the lun^.  winked  are  we  by  our  preconceived 
Here  it  oomes  in  contact  with  the  oxy-  notions.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
gen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  changes  with  the  practical  parts  of  science,  it 
from  venous  into  arterial  blood.  It  seems  singular  that  men  should  con- 
noW  passes  idong  the  pulmonary  tinue  acquiescent  in  errors  so  baseless 
MftiM  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  that  they  vanish  immediately  they  are 
heart,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  challenged :  and  to  men  who  have 
from  which  it  is  driven  by  a  power-  never  trained  themselves  in  the  diffi- 
fill  contraction,  into  the  arteries,  cult  and  delicate  art  of  Observation, 
The  pnlsing  torrent  rushes  through  it  seems  singular  that  facts,  extreme- 
the  arteries  to  the  various  tissues,  ly  simple  when  observed,  should  con- 
where  it  passes  into  the  network  of  tinue  to  be  overlooked.  But  the  truth 
capillary  vessels  described  in  our  is,  observers  are  at  all  times  rare,  be- 
hst  Paper.  Having  served  the  cause  n€w  observation  requires  singu- 
pnrposes  of  Nutrition,  the  blood  con-  lar  independence  of  mind ;  and,  un- 
gues its  course  along  these  oapil-  happily,  those  who  never  made  an 
laries  into  the  veins.  Here  the  stream  observation  then)selves,  are  always 
is  joined  by  that  of  the  lymphatics,  ready  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  new 
which,  like  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  observations  made  by  others. 
the  earth,  absorb  lymph  from  the  In  the  case  now  before  us,  there 
organs  in  which  they  arise.  This  were  three  capital  errors,  which  for 
confluence  of  streams  hurries  on  till  seventeen  centuries  masked  tha  fact 
the  blood  is  emptied  into  the  right  of  circulation;  arid  the  reader  wiH 
auricle,  fix)ra  which  it  originally  probably  learn  with  surprise  what 
started;  and  thus  is  the  circuit  com-  those  errors  were.  The  first  error 
pleted.  was,  that  the  arteries  did  not  con- 

The  story  of  this  discovery  is  one  tain  blood.    The  second  error  was, 

of  the  most  interesting  and  instruo-  that  the  two  chambers  of  the  heart 

tive  in  the  whole  range  of  science,  communicated  with  each  other   by 

and  it  has  recently  been  re- written  means  of  holes  in  the  septum  dividing 

by  M.  Flourens  in  a  very  agreeable  them.    The  third  error  wan,  that  the 

style.f    He  declares  that  before  him  veins  carried  the  blood  to  the  various 

no  one  had  accurately  narrated  it.  parts  of  the  body.    How  was  it  pos- 

In  some  sense  this  is  true ;  but  there  sible  that  errors  so  flagrant  as  these 

are  important  omissions  in  his  own  could  have  maintained  their  ground 

account;    and   while    availing    our-  a  single  day  after  men  began  seriously 

selves  of  his  labours,  we  shall  en-  to  examine  the  subject.    It  was  ob- 

deavoor  to  complete  them.    It  is  a  vious  that  air  did  enter  the  body,  and 


*  Although  the  blood  it  etill  venous,  this  vessel  is  called  an  artery ;  for  vessels 
do  DOt  receive  their  names  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  they  carry,  but  from  the 
nature  of  their  dlUribution.  Those  which  carry  bloo'i  from  the  heart  are  called 
Arteries;  those  which  carry  blood  to  the  heart  are  called  veins. 

i  Floubksis:  HisttArt  de  la  DeeomverU  de  la  OireulcUion  du  Bang,     1854. 
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entered  it  by  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  the  ancients  had  a  rery  vague  idea* 
The  oonolusioa  was  natural^  in  the  of  the  neeeasity  and  the  nature  of 
early  days  of  science,  that  the  air^  proof:  so  long  as  an  opinion  wa» 
thus  entering  by  the  traehea  and  logical  and  plausible,  it  was  held  to  be 
bronchial  vessels,  should  continue  its  irresistible.  The  spirituous  element 
course  through  other  vessels.  When  was  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  left 
the  arteries  of  a  dead  body  were  ex-  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  but  inasmuch 
amined,  they  were  found  empty,  and  as  even  venous  blood  requires  some 
consequently  the  arteries  were  chosen  o^  the  spirit  for  the  purposes  of 
as  the  veritable  channels;  heooe  their  nutrition,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
name  ("  air  containei's,^^  from  djjp  and  two  bloods  should  mingle ;  and,  Uy 
tfiptu).  It  never  occurred  to  the  phi-  meet  this  -necessity,  holes  were  as- 
losophers  that  air  and  blood  might  snmed  in  the  partition  dividing  the 
both  be  carried  along  the  arteries ;  and  two  ventrides.  So  deeply  impressed 
when  Galen  demonstrated  the  fact  were  anatomists  with  reverence  for 
that  the  arteries  did  carry  blood,  he  what  Galen  had  said,  and  whaf  theory 
felt  bound  to  deny  the  presence  of  air.  required,  that  they  one  and  all  mw  the 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  air  in-  holes — which  do  not  exist.  Berenger 
spired  ?  Galen  said  it  did  not  enter  de  Carpi  l»id,  indeed,  an  uneasy  doubt 
the  parts  of  the  body,  but  was  thrown  on  the  subject,  which  he  naively  ex- 
out  again  after  performing  its  office,  pressed  in  the  admission  that  they 
that  office  being  to  cool  the  blood,  were  only  to  be  seen  with  great  diffi- 
If  you  open  an  artery,,  said  Galen,  caky — cum  muximd  difflcultats  vid- 
blood  will  issue,  but  not  air ;  whence  tntur ;  but,  by  straining  the  eyes 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  sufficiently,  he  doubtless  saw  what 
the  arteries  do  iK)t  contain  air,  and  do  Galen  required  him  to  see — as  thou« 
contain  blood.  Modern  science  has  sands  doily  see  what  they  believe  they 
proved  that  atmospheric  air  is  not  ought  to  see.  The  first  man  who  had 
contained  in  the  arteries,  but  only  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  ut$o  his 
the  oxygen  thereof^  with  a  slight  eyes,  and  say  what  he  saw,  was  Yesa- 
amount  of  nitrogen,  and  a  certain  Hus,*  the  father  6f  modern  anatomy,, 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  as  for  whom  Titian  drew  the  figures 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  which  illustrate  his  work, 
was  not  suspected  in  the  da^s  of  This  was  the  second  error  over- 
Galen,  the  presence  of  blood,  aod  the  thrown  in  1543.  The  thii-d  error — 
absence  of  air,  were  facts  so  ^rmly  namely,  that  of  the  veins  carrying 
established  by  him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues — was  some^ 
all  antt^onistics,  they  finally  assumed  what  more  complex.  If  the  venous 
the  place  of  incontestable  troths.  and  arterial  bloods  do  not  mingle  in 
Here,  then,  we  see  one  error  re-  the  heart,  where  do  they  mingle? 
moved.  The  others  still  remained.  We  know  it  is  in  the  lungs  that 
Galen,  and  all  his  succeftsovs,  main-  the  one  passes  into  the  other ;  but  it 
tained  that  the  two  chambers  of  was  aa  immense  discovery  to  make ; 
.the  heart  conmmnicated  directly  by  and  there  is  something  piquant,  in 
means  of  holes  in  their  septum ;  an  the  fact  that  it  was  first  divined  by 
opinion  perfectly  intelligible  when  a  restless  and  daring  theologian^ 
we  learn  that  it  rested  on  a  theoreti-  whom  Calvin  burned,  with  affec-^ 
cal  assumption.  Theory  wanted  the  tionate  zeal,  for  speculations  of  an- 
iact,  and  men  saw  the  fact  they  other  kind.  Michael  Servetos  was 
wanted.  Theory  distingnished  be-  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of 
tween  venous  blood,  and  tpirituous  the  pulmonary  circulation :  and  he 
or  arterial  blood.  The  venous  blood  announced  this  in  the  Ohrisfi'inismi 
flourished  all  the  coarser  organs,  jRettitutio^  a  work  which  was  burned 
such  as  the  liver.  The  spirituous  by  the  theolo^ans.  Two  copies  of 
blood  nourished  all  the  delicate  or-  this  work  exist  r  one,  still  reildened 
gans,  such  as  the  lungs.  In  our  day  and  partly  consumed  by  the  flames, 
we  should  demand  some  proof,  be-  is  in  the  Ro>al  Library  of  Paris;, 
fore  accepting  such  a  theory;   but  and  copious    e3rt>ract3    from   it    ar& 

*  VssAiius:  Opera  Outmo,  «dit»  1'725^  i.  519. 
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printed  by  M.  Floorecs  in  bis  "His-  seen  in  the  faot  of  its  being  also 
tory.'*  Nothing  can  be  less  equivo-  made  by  CsdsalpinQS,  the  great  bo- 
«al  than  the  description  given  by  tanist,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
Serretus  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  been  aware  of  what  Colombo  had 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  "  where  written,  since  be  makes  no  men- 
it  is  agitated,  prepared,  changes  its  tion  of  him,  and  as  M.  Flonrens  ob- 
colour,  and  is  poured  from  the  pul-  serves,  le  grand  mirite  at  tovjoun 
znonary  artery  into  the  pulmonary  prohe.  Oeasalpinns,  moreover,  was 
vein."*  the    first   to  pronounce  the  phrase 

This  idea  was  as  novel  as  it  was  **  circulation  of  the  blood.^^  X 
true ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  Here  the  reader  ni^  ask.  What 
Flourens  in  regarding  Qiis  as  a  dis-  further  remained  for  Harvey  to  dis- 
covery, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  cover  ?  and  it  may  surprise  him  to 
terms;  for  although  Servetus  had  hear  the  answer :  Everything!  Such 
acme  notion  of  the  anatomical  evi-  is  pretty  nearly  the  fact  The  pul- 
dence  furnished  by  the  large  calibre  monary  circulation  takes  place  only 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  en-  through  a  small  arc  of  the  great 
ables  it  to  carry  a  far  greater  quan-  circle  traversed  by  the  blood.  Be- 
tity  of  blood  than  could  be  needed  sides  this  arc,  there  is  the  other  greater 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  yet  arc,  through  which  the  sy$temic  or 
we  have  only  to  read  the  passages  in  general  circulation,  takes  its  course ; 
which  he  describes  this  pulmonary  and  of  this  no  one  except  Cassalpinus 
circulation  to  perceive  that  he  had  had  even  a  suspicion.  Every,  one 
no  accurate  idea  of  it:  he  speaks  supposed  that  the  veins  carried  the 
confidently  of  the  nerves  being  con-  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  nourished 
tinuations  of  the  arteries,  and  de-  them  ;  no  one  suspected  that  this 
scribes  with  grave  precision  how  the  function  was  reserved  for  the  arte- 
alr  passes  from  the  nose  into  the  ries,  and  that  the  veins  carried  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  how  the  blood  only  to  the  heart.  It  was 
devil  takes  the  same  route  to  lay  thought  that  the  arteries  had  their 
siege  to  the  soul.  All  we  can  say  is,  origin  in  the  heart,  and  the  veins  in 
that  Servetus  made  one  lucky  guess  the  liver ;  from  the  liver  the  veins 
among  his  numerous  guesses  by  no  carried  the  blood  to  every  part.  A 
means  of  the  lucky  kind.  He  an-  sin^  fact,  familiar  to  evexy  surgeon, 
nounced  the  fact  of  the  pulmonary  and  to  every  barber  who  ever  open- 
circulation^  and  may  receive  from  ed  a  vein,  ought  to  have  revealed 
History  the  whole  credit  of  such  the  error ;  since  every  tiiiTe  a  ligature 
priority  ;  he  also  guessed  rightly  was  applied,  the  operator  must  have 
that  in  the  lungs  and  not  in  the  seen  that  the  vein  swelled  heloto  the 
liver,  the  blood  received  its  elabora-  ligature,  and  not  above  it,  from  which 
tion,  passing  from  venous  into  arte-  the  deduction  seems  obvious  that  the 
rial.  But  whatever  merit  may  be  blood  in  the  vein  flowed  to  the  heart, 
assigned  to  Servetus,  no  influence  and  not  from  it.  But  here,  as  in  so 
can  be  attributed  to  his  discovery,  many  other  cases,  familiar  facts  were 
rince  both  he  and  his  treatise  were  not  observed ;  they  were  seen,  but 
roasted  by  Calvin,  and  no  one  heard  not  interpreted.  Cfflsalpinus  was  the 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Six  first  v^ho  observed  it ;  but  be  has 
years  afterwards,  Kealdo  Colombo  only  the  merit  of  having  suspected 
re-discovered  the  pulmonary  circula-  the  cause  to  be  the  current  t^etting 
tion  ;t  and  that  the  discovery  was  towards  the  heart  §  His  suspicion 
ready  to  be  made  on  all  sides,  is  was  not  a  demonstration ;  and  we  are 

*  **  Fit  autem  communicatio  hseo,  non  per  parietem  cordis  medium,  ut  valgo 
creditur.  Sed  magno  artificio  a  dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmones 
ductu^  agitatur  sanguinis  subtilis;  a  pulmouibus  prseparatur,  flavus  effioitar,  «t  a 
vena  arteriosa  in  arteriam  venosam  traosfuoditur." 

f  CoLUUBo  :  De  re  Anatotnicd,  edit  1672,  p.  325. 

t  Cjkbalpinus  :  Quaet  Feripitet.,  epit  1593,  lib.  v.  p.  125.  Flourens  gives  the 
passage,  as  well  as  that  from  Colombo. 

§  '*  Qui  tument  reus&  ultrd  vinculum,  non  citriL  Bebuiseet  autem  opposite  mode 
contingere,  si  motus  sanguinis  et  spiritus  a  visceribus  fit  in  totum  corpus." — 
Qucestiimum  MedUarum,  lib,  iL  pw  234. 
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surprised  to  find  De  Blainville  saying,  Harvey  having  had  a  clear  idea  of 

"  that  the  circalation  was  known  to  the  tfae  theory,  no  one  had  even  ac- 

CoBsalpinns,  although  he  had  not  de-  cnrately  conceived  the  true  theory  of 

monslrated  it^'    In  science,  the  dif-  pulmonary  circalation ;  for  although 

ference  between  a  guess  and  a  de-  Servetus,  Colombo,   and  Cssalpinus 

monstration  is  as  great  as  that  be-  knew  that  the  blood  passed  through 

tween  the  fame  which  an  unwritten  the  lungs,  they  fancied  only  so  much 

poem    may  achieve,   and  the  fame  passed  as  was  necessary  for  the  re- 

which  a  great  poem  has  achieved.   If  oepdon  of  tlie    "  vital    spirits," — a 

guesses  counted  as  achievements,  the  quantity    which    their    predecessors 

temple  of  fame  would  be  thronged  mncied  took  its  course  through  the 

with  the    statues    of    heroes.    De  perforated  septum  of  the  heart.    But 

Blainville  says,  that  the  reason  why  they  had  no  conception  of  the  entire 

Haller  and  others  have  denied  the  mass  of  blood  traversing  the  lungs ; 

claim  of  CfBsalpinus,  is  because  they  and  even  had  they  known  so  much 

did  not  read  what  he    had  said  in  thy  would  have  been  wholly  at  *a  loss 

his    work    On   Plants.*     Now,    if  to  say  whence  it  came,  and  whither 

we  turn  to    the  passage  in    ques-  it  went.    It  was  necessary  to  undor- 

tion,  f  we    shall    see  how  far  the  stand  the  whole  circulation  before  any 

writer  really  was  from  the  truth,  and  part  of  it  cduld  accurately  be  under- 

yet  how  near  his  guess  went  to  the  stood. 

truth.    ^*  In  animal's  we  see  the  food  The  discovery  that  the  veins  had 

carried  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  as  valves,    opening    and    closing   like 

to  a  centre  of  innate  heat ;  and  there  doors,  brought  the  discovery  of  the 

having  acquired  its  final  perfection,  circulation  within  compass.    It  was 

it  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body  made  in  1574  by  Fabrice  d'Acqna- 

through  the  arteries,  by  the  agency  of  pendente,  under  whom  Harvey  stud- 

the  spirit,  which  is  engendered  in  the  ied  at  Padua.      These  valves,  pre- 

heart  by  this  same  food."    Easy  as  it  venting   any  flow   from  the  heart, 

is  for  us  to  read  into  this  passage  al-  but  admitting  the  flow  to  the  heart, 

most  all  that  we  understand  by  the  ought  to  have  suggested  to  their  dis- 

drculation,  a  close  historical  criticism  ooverer   the   true  interpretation    of 

detects  in  it  nothing   but  a  guess;  their  use.    But  five-and-forty  years 

and,  as  B^rard  remarks,   we  ought  elapsed  before  any  one  arose,  who 

not   to  confound  two  such    vague  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  real 

statements  as  these,   themselves  re-  value  of  this  anatomical  structure  in 

quiring  demonstration,  and  by  Cads-  respect  to  the   blood-currents;   and 

alpinus  himself  subsequently  contra-  during    these    five-and-forty     years 

dieted,   with   the  clear    ideas,  and  everything  that  had  been  discovered 

impof-ing  proofs,  on  which  Harvey  or  surmised  respecting  the  circula- 

established  his  discovery.^    The  con-  tion,  was  familiar  to  every  anatomist 

vincing  evidence  of  Harvey's  origi-  of  the  great  Paduan  school  in  which 

nality   is,  that    not  only  was  this  Harvey  studied;  nevertheless,  when 

guess  advanced  by  OcesalpiuTis  with-  Harvey  promulgated  his  theory,  it 

out  any  influence  on  the  theories  of  was  vehemently  opposed.    In  1619 

that  day,  in  spite  of  his  deserved  he  first  publicly  taught  what  he  had 

authority ;  but  when  Harvey  promul-  discovered  ;  and  in  1628  he  publish- 

gated  his  theory,  he  found  all  over  ed,  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  his  oe- 

Europe,   the    greatest   difficulty    in  lebrated  treatise.  Exereitatio  Anato- 

getting  it  accepted.      B6rard  main-  mica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis^ 

tains,  that  so  far  from  any  one  before  which  may  justly,  be  called  the  basis 

•  Dk  Blainville:  Hist,  des  Sciences  de  P Organization,  ii.  227 — a  statemeDt 
repeated  by  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilairx  :  Histoire  Ginerale  des  Rignes  Organ* 
t^u^A,  i.  44.                            « 

f  OifiSALPiNvs :  De  Plantit,  i.,  o.  2,  p.  3. — "  In  animalibus  videmus  alimentum 
per  veDas  duel  ad  cor  taDquam  ad  oflicinam  caloris  insiti,  et  adeptA  inhibi  ultimft 

perfectione,  per  arterias  m  universum  corpus  distribai  agente  spiritu,  qui  ex 
eodem  alimento  in  corde  gignitur." 

X  Berard  :  Cours  de  Physiol,  iii.  581.  MrLNE  Edwards  :  Lemons  sur  la  Phys. 
et  VAnat.  comparee,  iiL  20. 
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of  modern  pjiysiology.  That  the  the-  brachio-cephalic,  spinal,  and  iliao 
ory  was  new,  and  •would  be  opposed  yeins,  and  they  are  rarely  present  in 
as  a  heresy,  no  one  more  clearly  di-  the  azygos  and  intercostal  veins, 
▼ined  than  he  did.*  The  greatness  M.  Flonrens  says,  that  when  Har- 
of  the  discovery,  and  the  force  of  vey  appeared  everything  had  been 
genius  required  to  make  it,  can  only  suspected  or  indicated,  bnt  nothing 
be  appreciated  by  those  who,  familiar  established.  This  seems  to  ns  even 
with  the  state  of  opinion  in'  those  less  than  the  truth,  for  we  cannot 
days,  read  the  evidence  and  argu-  persuade  ourselves  that  any  one  had 
ments  by  which  Harvey  established  the  slightest  conception  of  the  pro- 
his  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  he  ap-  cess.  Acquapendente  could  make 
peared  at  a  peculiar  epoch,  when  the  nothing  of  the  valves  he  had  detect- 
oonfluence  of  various  discoveries  ren-  ed.  He  thought  their  office  was 
dered  his  discovery  possible ;  but  simply  to  prevent  a  too  great  accn- 
that  a  man  of  genius  w&s  necessary  mulation  of  blood  in  the  lower  parts 
to  interpret  and  co-ordinate  those  of  the  body,  and  a  diminution  from 
discoveries,  is  evident  in  the  fact,  that  the  .upper  parts.  Colombo  thought 
no  one  except  Harvey  had,  for  nearly  with  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
half  a  century,  seen  the  significance  veins  had  their  origin  in  the  liver, 
of  the  facts.  and  carried  blood  to  the  tissues. 
Here,  however,  a  caution  must  be  CfiDsalpinus,  in  spite  of  his  recognition 
interposed.  The  importance  of  the  of  pulmonary  circulation,  thought  the 
valves  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  blood  also  passed  from  the  right 
and  their  real  bearing  on  Harvey's  chamber  of  the  heart  to  the  left. 
disc<^)verj'  misconceived.  They  are  But  Harvey  not  only  conceived  a 
thought  to  have  rendered  the  dis*  clear  idea  of  the  process,  he  de- 
covery  facile,  because,  inasmuch  as  scribed  it  minutely  and  accurately, 
they  prevent  the  blood  from  flow-  He  noticed  the  successive  oontrao- 
ing  backwards,  while  permitting  it  to  tions  of  each  auricle  and  ventricle, 
flow  outwards,  the  idea  of  the  circula-  which  forced  the  bloo4  into  the  ven- 
tion,  it  is  said,  mnst  necessarily  have  tricle,  when  the  auricle  contracted, 
emerged  from  the  ccmtemplation  of  and  forced  it  from  the  ventricle  into 
them.  Against  this  supposition  there  the  lungs,  when  the  ventricle  contract- 
is  one  decisive  fact :  no  one  did  de-  ed :  a  process  repeated  on  the  left  side 
dnce  the  conclusion  which  is  thus  with  the  aerated  blood.  And  at  each 
said  to  lie  so  ready.  Moreover,  in  passage  of  the  blood  from  one  cavity 
many  cases,  circulation  takes  place  to  another,  there  were  the  valves,  or 
entirely  without  their  aid.  There  are  "little  doors"  (ostiola)  opening  to  let 
no  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  Inverte-  the  cdrrent  pass,  and  closing  to  pre- 
brata,t  none  in  the  veins  of  fishes  vent  its  reflux.  He  described  the 
and  reptiles,  and  very  few  in  birds ;  course  of  the  blood  along  the  arteries, 
yet  the  circulation  is  as  complete  in  which  he  attributed  to  the  pulsations 
these  animals  as  in  man.  Kay,  even  of  the  heart ;  and  in  this,  instead  of 
in  man  the  chief  veins  are  destitute  in  Galen's  "  pulsifio  virtue,"  he  re- 
of  valves,  although  writers  on  Natural  cognised  the  cause  of  the^blood's 
Theology,  and  even  better-informed  niovement. 

physiologists,  are    in    the    habit  of  By  Harvey  the  overthrow  of  an- 

speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  uni-  cient  authority  was  completed.    Men 

versal   and  indispensable  ;    it  may,  dared  no  longer  swear  by  Galen-— they 

therefore,  be  useful  to  mention,  that  swore  by  Harvey,  who  had  discov- 

there  are  no  valves  whatever  in  the  ered  the  greatest  fact  in  the  animal 

great  venous  trunks — the  vense  cavce,  economy,  a  fact  totally  unknown  and 

and  portal  veins — ^none  in  the  hepatic,  unsuspected  by  Galen,  or  any  other^ 

renal,  and  uterine  veins^^uone  in  the  ancient.     The*  new   era  had   com- 


*  "  Ad«o  iis  nova  erunt  etinaudita,  ut  nos  solum  ex  invidia  querundam  metuam 
matnm  mibi,  sed  vereor  ne  habeam  inimicas  omnea  homines,  tantum  coDBuetudo 
aat  eemel  inhibita  dootrina,  altisque  defixa  radicibus,  quasi  altera  natura  apud 
omnee  valet,  et  anttauitatis  veoeranda  opinio  eogit" — Exereit,  p«  88. 

f  Ib  the  aorta  of  the  Eolia  there  is  a  semilunar  valve. 
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menced.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  and  its  bearings  on  the  theory  of  the 
of  things  for  the  old  system  quietly  circulation  will  be  appreciated  by 
to  accept  the  new ;  accordingly,  the  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  fact  that 
opposition  was  loud  and  vehement,  venous  and  arterial  blood  being  so 
Like  many  other  parts  of  this  hbtory,  obviously  distinguished,  it  is  neces- 
and  like  most  oppositions  to  new  sary  that  the  passage  of  the  one  into 
doctrines,  it  has  been  immensely  ex-  the  other  should  be  demonstrated-^ 
aggerated  by  historians,  and  by  not  surmisedi— before  the  theory  of 
writers  who  have  chosen  it  as  a  theme  the  circulation  can  be  accepted  as 
for  rlietoric.  It  is  true  that  the  complete ;  for  any  one  might  reason- 
Faculty  rejected  the  new  doctrine,  ably  assume  that  the  blood  in  the 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  eminent  veins  is  altogether  another  fluid  from 
men  accepted  it  with  enthusiasm,  that  in  the  arteries,  and  not  merely 
If  Guy  Patin  was  caustic  in  opposi-  another  state  of  that  fluid.  This,  in- 
tion,  Moli^re  laughed  at  Guy  Patinas  deed,  was  assumed  by  the  adversaries 
prejudice;  and  Boileau  ridiculed  the  of  Harvey,  and  has  found  supporters 
Faculty.  Some  anatomists  accepted  even  in  our  own  day.  Burdach  cites 
the  doctrine,  and  the  great  Descartes  two  German  phy8iologist&— Will- 
warmly  espoused  it.*  Swammer-  brand  and  Knnge— whom  he  tliiuks 
damm  and  Malpighi,  two  of  the  great  worthy  of  refutation,  and  who  main- 
names  of  the  century,  speak  of  Har-  tained  that  arterial  blood  was  trans- 
vey  with  reverence ;  and  soon  no  one  formed  in  a  mass  into  the  tissues, 
spoke  of  him  in  any  other  tone.  and  that  venous  blood  was  the  re- trans- 
it is  impossible  to  read  Harvey's  formed  tissues.  Unless  the  passage 
work  without  the  highest  admiration  of  the  blood  into  the  veins  be  clearly 
for  the  scientific  genius  it  displays,  traced,  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
and  the  conviction  that  here  the  oir-  supposing  that  the  veins  simply  ab- 
culation  was  not  only  demonstrated,  sorb  from  the  tissues,  in  the  same 
but  for  the  first  time  conceived.  The  way  as  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals 
experiments  and  arguments  by  which  absorb  their  fluid.  To  prove  that 
he  establishes  the  fact,  are  still  the  blood  makes  a  circuit,  that  cir- 
worthy  of  study,  as  models  of  inves-  ouit  must  be  traced  ;  and  Harvey 
tigatiun.  But  there  were  necessary  plainly  declares  that,  with  all  his 
gaps  in  his  doctrine.  The  eoune  of  diligence,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
the  circulation  was  not  known  to  tracing  any  connection  between  ar- 
him,  could  not  indeed  have  been  dis-  teries  and  veins  ;  in  only  three 
covered  by  any  instruments  at  his  dis-  places  did  he  find  them  presenting 

Eosal.    He  supposed  the  blood  passed  anything    like   an    anastomosis  ;   in 

'om  arteries  to  veins  by  two  paths,  every  other  place  he  imagined  poro- 

either  through  anastomosis  (that  is  to  sities. 

say,  the  arteries  opening  directly  into        Kor,  'with  the  means  at  his  dis- 

veins),  or  through  the   porosities  of  posal,  could  Harvey  have  traced  the 

the  parts— <at^£  porositates  carnis  et  complete  course  of  the  blood.    The 

partium  toUdarum  perviag  sanguini.  Microscope    was    needed  ;  and    the 

He    thought    it  necessary    that    so  first  to  employ  the  microscope  in  such 

much  4f  the  blood  as  was  required  researches  was  Malpighi,  who,  four 

by  the    tissues  for    their   nutrition^  years  after  Harvey's  death,  in  1661, 

should  remain  behind  in  the  tissues,  detected  those  capillaries  which  form 

and  the  rest  be  carried  onwards  to  the  channel  of   communication  be- 

the  heart.    The  error  is  considerable ;  tween  arteries  and  veins.    He  says 

_  ■   t     ■         ■  ■■ -  ■  ' 

*  The  culpable  oarelessDeBs  with  which  history  is  often  written,  is  exhibited  in 
the  criticism  of  M.  Isidore  St.  Hnj^nus:  Hist,  des  Rkgnes  Organi^ies,  i.  49  ;  on  the 
passage  in  CuvisR,  HUt.  den  Sciences  NaL^  \\.  6S,  where  Harvey  is  said  to  have  the 
rare  happiness  of  seeing  his  discovery  accepted  by  Descartes.  M.  St  Hilaire 
remarks  that  this  \a  an  error,  because  Harvey  died  in  1657,  and  Descartes  did  not 
publi&h  his  TraiU  de  ^ Homme  until  1662.  This  remark  is  doubly  unfortunate. 
Descartes  havine  expressed  bis  adherence  to  the  doctrine  in  his  very  first  work; 
Dieecure  de  la  Methode  ;  and  Harvey  having,  in  his  Second  Reply  to  Riolan,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  this  flattering  approval  of  Descartes. 
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that,  at  first  he  thought  the  blood  looking  the  great  gap  in  the  doctrine 

poured  out  horn  the  minute  arteries  which  had  been  left  by  Harvey,  a  gap 

in    streams,    without  detecting  any  only  filled  up  by  Malpighi  and  I^^e- 

vessels  for  these  streams ;  but  after-  wenhoek  in  their  discoveries  of  these 

wards  he  detected  the  distinct  walls  capillaries  forming  the  true  passage  of 

of   these  vessels  ;    and  he  describes  arterial  to  venous  blood, 

the  moiles  of  examining  them  in  the  It  is  necessary    to   bear  in  mind 

long  of   the  frog.      Their  reticular  that  the  capillaries  are  a  distinct  set 

arrangement  on  the  pulmonary  cells  of  vessels,  differing  from  the  arteries 

is  well  described  by  him.*  Neverthe-  and   veins  which  they  connect,  in 

less,  in  1CG8,  Leewenhoek  describes  their  anatomical  structure,    and  in 

them  as  if  previously  they  had  been  their    arrangement   as    a    network, 

quite    unknown.     **  I    used    every  Bichat  was  the  first  who  systemati- 

means  I  could  devise,'*  he  says,  ^*  to  oally  conceived  tliem   as  a  distinct 

see  the  complete  circulation  of  the  system ;  but  their  structnre  was  not 

blood — ^namely,  that  one  of  the  small-  known  until  investigated  by  Henle,  in 

est  of  those  vessels  which  we  call  1841,  and  by  subsequent  histologists. 

veins,  arose  from  another  which  is  The  existence  of  these  vessels  is  not 

called  an  artery,  and  afterwards  con-  only  important  to  the  theory  of  the 

veyed  its  contents  to  a  larger  vein ;  circulation,   but   is    even  more  im- 

but  I  fonnd  this  to  be  impossible,  for  port  to  the    theory    of    nutrition  ; 

when  I  followed  the  course  of  the  ar-  since  it  assures  us  that  not  only  does 

tery  nntil  it  became  so  small  as  only  the  blood  truly  circulate,  but  circu- 

to  adroit  of  one  or  two  globules  to  lates  in  a  system  of  closed  vessels,  so 

pass  through  it  at  a  time,  I  then  lost  that    only  by  oozing    through    the 

sight  of  it."     This  was  in  the  wing  walls  of  those  vessels  can  it  reach 

of  a  bat ;    but  subsequently  he  was  the  tissues,  and  nourish  them.  Indeed, 

more  fortunate    with   the  tail  of  a  those  who  imagined  that  the  blood 

tadpole :    *^  a   sight  presented  itself  was  poured  on  to  the  tissues,  were 

more  delightfol   than  any  that  my  not  aware  that  blood  under  such  cir- 

eyes  had    ever  beheld ;    for  here  I  cumstances  would  act  like  a  foreign 

discovered  more   than  fifty  circula-  substance:  inst^d  of  nourishing,  it 

Cions  of  the  blood  in  different  places,  would  destroy.    K  the  reader  feels 

I  saw   that  not  only  the  blood  in  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how 

many  places  was  conveyed  through  the  blood  can  ooze  through  the  walls, 

exceedingly  minute  vessels  from  the  of  the  vessels  in  suflScient  quantities 

middle  of  the  tail  towards  the  edges,  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  he  is 

bui  that  each  of  these  vessels  had  a  referred  to  any  worl^  on  Chemistry, 

curve    or  turning,  and   carried  the  which  will  explain  to  him  the  laws 

blood    back  towards    the  middle  of  of  Endosmosis,  or    the    passage  of 

the  tail,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  fluids    through    animal  membranes ; 

the  heart.    Hereby  it  appeared  plain-  and  having  there  learned  with  what 

ly  to  me  that  the  blood-vessels  I  now  facility  this  passage  takes  place  when 

saw  in  this  animal,  and  which  bear  the  membrane  separates   two  fluids 

the  names  of  arteries  and  veins,  are^  of  unequal  density,  he  will  be  pre- 

infact^  one  and  the  same — that  is  to  pared   to  understand   how  it  takes 

say,  that  they  are  properly  termed  place  even  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 

arteries  so  long   as   they  conveyed  olug,  which  have  a  continuous  layer 

the  blood  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  chalk  forming  their  middle  tunio 

of  its  vessels,  and  veins  when  they  — 4k   fact    which    considerably    sur- 

bring  it  back  t(>ward8  tlie  heart.'^t  prised  us  when  we   first  observed 

Thus,  then,  was  the  demonstration  of  it.      In  other  animals  the  walls  of 

the   course  of  the  blood  completed;  the  blood-vessels  are  more  delicatOi 

and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  with  and  tlie  capillaries  form  a  network 

surprise  we  find  all  historians  over-  of    vessels,    each    being    about  the 

*  MALPiam :  EpUt  11.  de  Pulmonibus,  in  Opera  Omnia^  ii.  827  of  the  4to.  edi- 
tion.   From  the  Opera  Postkumot  p.  9,  it  appears  that  the  date  of  this  discovery 
M1661. 
f  LoBwnnioxKy  Beleci  Works,  I  92. 
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two-thonsandth  of  an  inch  in  cali-  published     Aselli  was  dissecting  a 

bre.*  dog,  and,  to  his  sar prise,  on  opening 

Harvey  did  not  live  to-hear  of  the  the  abdomen  he  saw  a  network  of 

Oapillariea  ;  but  there  is  another  sjm-  delicate  white  vessels.     What  could 

tem  of  vessels,  of  which  indeed  he  they    be  ?      Did  they    contain  the 

heard,   althongh  he  failed  to  appre-  chyle  ?      He  pricked  one,  and,  in  a 

ciate  their  significance,  x  We  allade  transport  of  delight,  exclaimed  Eu- 

to  the  Lymphatics,  or  Absorbents.  reJca  I  as  he  saw  a  milky  flaid  flow- 

They  are  minute  vessels,  abounding  ing  ont      But  on  opening  another 

in  all  the  viscera,  rare  in  the  muscles,  dog,  he  was  greatly  aiscouraged,  for 

and  not  yet  detected  in  the  nervons  there  was  not  a  vessel  of  the  kind  to 

centres;   when  they  rise  from  the  be  neen.      Had  he  been  deceived? 

alimentary  canal,    they    are    called  Was  his  joy  premature?      In    this 

LacteaU^  or  chyliferous  vessels,  and  perplexity  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 

as  such   were,    until  quite  recently,  first  dog  had  been  fed  a  little  while 

supposed  to  be  the  channels  for  the  before  he  was  opened  ;  whereas  the 

conveyance  of  the  chyle  to  the  blood,  second  dog  was  fasting.      With  the 

We  know  now  that  ihis  chyle  is  not  insight  of  genius,  Aselli  detected  here 

the  quiutesseuce  of  the  digested  food,  the  clue  which  might  lead  him  to  the 

and  that  the  lacteals  differ  from  all  truth.      He  fed  another  dog  ;    four 

other  lymphatics  in  carrying  a  larger  honrs  afterwards  he  opened  it,  and 

proportion  of  fat,  which  gives  their  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  once 

fluid  its  milky  asi)ect  during  diges-  more  seeing  the  milky  vessels. 

tion.  Lymph  is  blood  without  the  cells  But  although  Aselli  made  Europe 

— plasma,  in  short.     Chyle  is  lymph  aware  of  a  new  system  of  vessels, 

with  the  addition  of  fat,  and  perhaps  which  he  named  Lacteals,  he  failed 

also  the  addition  of  some  other  pro-  to  trace  their  issue.      He  thought 

ducts  of  digestion.    Lymph  contains  they   conducted    the    chyle  to  the 

albumen,  fibrine,  fat,   salts,  and  ex-  liver.    In  1648,  a  French  anatomist, 

tractive  matters,  like  tlie  blood :  and,  Pecquet,  distrusting  the  conclusions 

like  the  blood,  it  coagulates  at  cer-  of  that  "  mute  and  frigid  science,"  as 

tain  temperatures.     The  chief   dif-  he  calls  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies, 

ferences  between  lymph  and  blood  determined  to  seek  the  truth  in  the 

are  the  absence  of  the  cells,  and  the  living  organism,  and  began  a  series 

presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  of  vivisections.      He  was  rewarded 

.water.    By  absorbing  the  water  Irom  by  the  discovery  of  the  course  taken 

the  tissues,  lymph  leaves  the  plasma  by  the  chyle  in   the  lactenls,  as  it 

in  a  more  concentrated  state.  Lymph  passes  into  the  reservoir,  still  named 

18  one  of  the  streams  which  sets  to-  after  him,  and  along  the    thoracic 

wards  the  heart,  and  joins  the  venous  duct,  to  be  poured  into  the  subclavian 

cnrrent.                                   .  vein,  and  thence,  mingled  with  the 

The  discovery  of  the  Lymphatics  blood,  into  the  heart    In  1650,  Riid- 

is  due  to  Aselh,  Pecquet,  Kudbeck,  beck,  a  young  Swede,  discovered  the 

and  Bartholin.      Anatomists  taught  lymphatics    in   the  liver,  and  their 

that  there  were  three  kinds  of  vessels  connection  with  the  reservoir  of  the 

in  the  body :  the  veins,  which  carried  chyle.    In  1 C52,  Bartholin,   another 

bloo4  ;    the  arteries,   which  carried  Frenchman,  completed  this  discovery 

apiritnons   blood ;    and  the  nerves,  by  finding   the    lymphatics  in   the 

which  carried  "  animal  spirits."    To  viscera  and  limbs,  and  by  tracing 

the  surprise  of   all,  the  news  came  them  into  a  common  trunk.    Ttiese 

that  an  Italian  anatomist,  Aselli,  had  discoveries,  following  in  such  quick 

discovered  a  fourth  kind  which  car-  succession,     greatly     disturbed    the 

ried  the  chyle.     This  discovery  was  equanimity    of   the    Faculty,  whose 

announced  in  1622 — three  years  after  members  swore  by  Galen,  and  could 

Harvey  first  announced  his  discovery,  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  ancients 

but  six  years  before  his  book  was  being  supposed  to  have  overlooked 

*  The  calibre  varies  in  different  parts :  in  some  it  is  as  high  as  j^^  of  an  inch, 
in  others  as  low  as  rfVa)  ^^  eYen  less ;  but  the  average  is  estimated  at  from 
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anjthing.      ^'  Un  chacan  inyente  k  blood  does  circulate,  propelled  from 

present  I  ^'  was  the  indignant  saroasm  the  heart  along  the  arteries,  and  back 

of  Riolan,  the  most  renowned  teacher  to  the  heart  and  lungs  through  the 

of  that  day — ^the  only  adversary  whom  veins.    Having  thus  shown  that  he 

Harvey  condescended  to  answer,  and  did  not  discover  the  real  course  of 

of  whom  he  stood  in  such  awe,  that,  the  oirculatioD,  we  have  now  to  show 

even  when  answering  his  attacks,  he  that  he  did  not  discover  its  real  cause, 

declares    the   book  which    contains  Before  doing  so  it  will  be  interesting 

thoHc   attacks,   ^^will  live  for  ever,  to  remark,  that   in  one    important 

and  when  marble  shall  have  mould-  respect  he  was  behind  Servetus,  for 

ered,  will  proclaim  to  posterity  the  he  thought  that  the  blood  returned 

glory  which  belongs  to  your  name.^'  '*'  to   the  heart  as  a  fountain,   there 

Harvey  knew  indeed  of  the  exist-  to  receive  the  additions  necessary  to 
ence  of  the  lacteals,  and  says  that  he  its  perfection — tanquam  ad  /ontcm 
had  observed  them  before  Aselli  m0  ad  lares  corporis^  perfeetionis 
published  his  book.  Bnt  he  denied  recuperanda  causa  reterti.  Servetus 
that  they  contained  the  chyle,  and  correctly  stated  that  it  was  in  the 
he  is  twitted  by  Riolan  for  his  disbe-  lungs,  and  not  in  the  heart,  that  this 
lief.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  tra-  perfection  was  attained.  Instead 
dition  has  come  down,  that  Harvey  of  perceiving  that  arterial  blood  ac- 
showed  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  quired  its  bright  colour  by  its  expo- 
towards  the  novelties  of  others,  as  sure  to  the  air,  Harvey  maintained 
was  shown  by  others  towards  the  that  this  colour  was  owing  to  the 
novelties  he  advocated ;  but  this  lighter  part  being  *^  strained  *'  from 
is  a  mistake.  If  the  reader  will  turn  the  heavier  in  its  passage  through 
to  Harvey's  letter  to  Dr.  Morison  of  minute  openings.  '^  In  blood-letting, 
Paris,  he  will  see  a  very  circumstan-  when  the  blood  forcibly  escapes  to  a 
tial  and  temperate  ex[)Osition  of  the  distance  in  a  full  stream,  it  is  thicker 
objections  which  Harvey  felt  against  and  darker ;  but  when  flowing  from 
the  notion  of  the  lacteals  conveying  a  small  orifice,  drop  by  drop,  it  is 
the  chyle :  many  of  these  objections  brighter  because  it  is  then  strain- 
are  of  great  force,  and  still  remain  ed,  and  the  thinner  portion  alone 
mishaken.  His  chief  error  is,  in  escapes/'  We  know  that  the  differ- 
snpposing  that  the  fluid  in  the  lac-  ence  is  owing  to  a  more  perfect  ex- 
teals  is  milk.  But  he  insists  very  posure  of  the  whole  mass  to  the  ur 
properly  that  it  should  be  demon-  when  it  issues  slowly  in  drops,  and 
strated  that  this  fluid  is  really  chyle  that  is  why  the  blood  is  then  of  a 
brought  from  the  intestines,  and  brighter  hue.  Harvey,  having  no 
that  it  supplies  nourishment  to  the  suspicion  of  this  atmospheric  influ- 
whole  body  ;  ^^for  unless  we  are  ence,  is  drivSn  to  ingenious  devices 
agreed  upon  this  point,  all  discussion  to  explain  the  change  of  colour.  ^*  In 
is  vain.''  Subsequent  investigations  the  lungs,"  he  says,  *^  it  is  more  fluid 
have  cleared  up  what  was  obscure,  than  in  the  arteries,  because  it  is 
and  have  shown  that. the  lacteals  strained  through  the  pulmonary 
convey  lymph  mingled  with  fat,  and  tissue."  His  notion  of  the  ofiice  of 
that  the  lymphatics  convey  whatever  the  lungs  was,  that  they  served  to 
they  can  absorb  from  the  tissues,  in  cool  the  blood,  ^^  and  prevent  it  from 
which  they  are  imbedded  like  the  boiling  up." 

roots  of  a  tree  in  the  eartbv    The  What  is  it  which  causes  the  blood 

lacteal   and    lymphatic  streams  are  to  circulate  ?    The  heart,  answers  an 

confluent    with    the    great    venous  unhesitating  reader.    That  the  heart 

streams,  and  thus  form  part  of  the  pumps  blood  incessantly  into  the  ar- 

drculation.  teries,  and  that  this  pumping  must 

From  this  exposition  of  the  march  drive  the  stream  onwards  vnth  great 

of  discoveries,  it  is  clear  that  Harvey  force,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  al- 

did  not  discover  what  toe  mean  by  thouch  one   puissant  agent  in    the 

the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  he  circmation,  the  heart  is  not  the  sole 

discovered  the  great  fact,  that  the  agent;  and  the  more  we  study  this 

*  SxerdL  de  OireuL  ad  Jiiolanum,  1649 ;  last  paragraph. 
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difficult  qnestion,  the  moro  onr  into  the  aortu,  not  into  the  heart: 
donbta  gather  round  the  explanation,  and  from, the  aorta  it  passes  to  the 
Let  a  few  of  the  difficulties  he  stated,  rest  of  the  hody,  'from  whence  it 
There  have  heen  cases  of  men  and  returns  through  veins  to  the  heart, 
animals  bom  without  a  heart ;  these  Those  who  have  never  watched  with 
"acardiao  monsters"  did  not  live,  attention  the  circolation  in  the  oa- 
indeed  ceuld  not  live ;  but  they  had  pillaries,  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
grown  and  developed  in  the  womb,  the  mere  force  of  the  heart  which 
and  consequently  their  blood  must  propels  the  blood  into  the  gills,  will 
have  circulated.  In  most  of  these  suffice  to  propel  it  also  throogh  the 
cases  there  has  been  a  twin  embryo,  general  circuit.  They  will  see  the 
which  was  perfect ;  and  the  circula-  heart  of  the  fish  beating  vigorously, 
tion  in  both  was  formerly  attributed  and  will  imagine  these  pulsations 
to  the  heart  of  the  one  ;  but  it  has  suffice.  But  this  will  no  longer  seem 
been  fully  established  that  this  is  not  so  plausible,  if  we  place  the  tail  or 
the  case.  Farther  "it  has  occasion-  gills  of  a  tadpole,  or  the  foot  of  a 
ally  been  noticed  that  a  degeneration  frog,  under  the  microscope,  and  de- 
in  the  structure  of  the  heart  has  light  ourselves  with  the  wondrous 
taken  place,  during  life,  to  such  an  spectacle.  We  shall  immediately  per- 
extent  that  scarcely  any  muscular  oeive  that  the  blood  flows  with  far 
tissue  could  at  last  be  detected  greater  rapidity  in  the  arteries  than 
in  it,  but  without  any  such  inter-  in  the  capillaries ;  we  shall  note  that, 
raption  to  the  circulation  as  must  although  the  heart  continues  its 
have  been  anticipated  if  this  organ  vigorous  pulsations,  and  the  blood 
fornishes  the  sole  impelling  force."*  in  the  arteries  advances  in  regular 
On  the  other  hand,  an  influence  leaps,  the  currents  in  tlie  capillaries 
acting  on  the  capillaries  will  give  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  mo- 
a  complete  check  to  the  action  mentary  arrested,  and  even  reversed. 
of  the  heart,  although  that  or-  Instead  of  the  leaping  rush,  we  per- 
gan  is  itself  perfectly  healthy  and  ceive  an  unsteady  flow,  which  is 
vigorous.  The  circulation  in  the  never  at  any  time  equal  in  rapidity 
liver  is  peculiar,  since  a  complete  to  the  flow  in  tho  arteries.  This  ca- 
oircuit  is  there  performed  by  the  pillary  retardation  is  a  very  import- 
blood,  yet  no  heart,  or  pulsating  ant  point  in  the  present  aiscussion. 
organ,  is  foxmd  in  that  circle ;  the  Although  precise  estimates  are  ex- 
small  vessels  which  belong  to  the  cessively '  difficult  in  such  cases,  we 
intestine  converge  into  a  large  trunk,  need  accept  the  estimates  yet  made 
and  this  portal  vein  on  entering  the  as  only  approximative,  and  our  argu- 
liver  ramifies  over  it  ii^  the  manner  ment  ia  equally  fortified  by  them, 
of  an  artery — that  is  to  say,  it  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  is  enor- 
branches  and  branches  into  the  mi-  mous :  in  tlie  arteries  the  blood 
nutest  subdivisions,  and  terminates  rushes  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per 
in  capillaries ;  these  once  more  con-  second ;  in  the  capillaries  only  an 
verge  into  venous  trunks,  and  carry  inch  per  mlnutd  What  does  that 
the  altered  blood  from  the  liver,  indicate  ?  It  indicates  that  when  the 
Here  is  a  complete  circle,  analogous  heart  has  driven  the  blood  along  the 
to  that  larger  circle  which  traverses  arteries  at  rapid  rate,  there  is  a  oon- 
the  whole  body.  It  is  indeed,  very  siderable  retardation  occurring  in 
like  that  found  in  the  fish.  The  fish  the  capillaries,  which  must  call  for 
has  a  heart,  it  is  true,  but  that  heart  some  new  force  to  restore  the  rate, 
only  drives  the  blood  into  the  gills,  When  we  find  the  blood  of  the  fish 
not  into  the  rest  of  the  body — ^it  is  driven  into  the  capillaries  of  the 
a  pulmonary,  not  a  systemic  heart,  lungs  by  the  heart,  and,  in  spite  of 
The  blood,  aerated  in  the  capillaries  the  retardation  there  experienced, 
of  the  gills,  descends  through  them  driven  from  the  lungs  to  all  tho  rest 

*  Cabfentxb  :  ffttman  Fhysioloffy,  p.  249. 

+  This  is  Valentin  and  Weber's  estimate.  Draper  wakes  the  rate  in  the  ca- 
pillaries an  inch  in  three  minutes,  which  would  imply  that  the  arterial  current 
was  2160  times  more  rapid  than  the  capillary. 
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of  tbe  body  with  a  newly-acqaired  blood,  untkin  a  few  mintUes  after  the 
▼elocitj,  we  ask,  Whenoe  comes  this  oessatioD  of  the  heart's  action,  that 
new  velocity?  Not  from  the  heart,  when  they  are  opened  the  blood 
■tnoe  that  force  has  been  retarded,  flows  in  a  good  stream,  being  soose- 
Olearly  then  from  some  other  canse.  times  projected  to  the  distance  of  a 
Nor  do  the  dlfficalties  end  here,  foot  or  more.  It  Is  not  conceiTc^Ie 
The  heart  may  be  removed  in  cold*  that  the  slowly-acting  tonicity  of  the 
blooded  animals,  and  the  capi]hury  arteries  conld  have  prodaoed  snch  a 
eircalation  will  continne  for  some  resolt  as  this;  which  can  scarcely 
time,  in  spite  of  that  removal  I  had  therefore  be  attribated  to  anything 
observed  this  some  time  Bgo ;  bat  else  than  the  sustenance  of  the  oa> 
when  preparing  this  paper  for  pnbli*  pillary  drcalation  by  forces  gene- 
cation,  I  determined  on  critically  in-  rated  within  itself." 
vestigating  the  point ;  and  for  this  Not  farther  to  multiply  examples, 
purpose  removed  the  heart  of  a  Tri-  we  may  take  onr  stand  on  these,  and 
ton,  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  pronoonce  the  Harveyan  doctrine  to 
and  foand  the  drcalation  goiog  on  in  be  incomplete,  since  it  fails  altogether 
the  tail  for  some  minntes  afterwards,  to  accoant  for  many  important  phe- 
nor  did  it  Entirely  cease  on  sep&rat-  nomena.  Whatever  inflaence  the 
ing  the  tail  from  the  body.*  While  action  of  the'  heart  may  exert,  it  is 
the  fact  was  thus  indabitable,  I  had  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  circulation, 
OMoy  doubts  as  to  the  cause.  But  but  only  one  of  the  causes.  But  be- 
tbe  fact  is  enough  for  our  present  fore  attemptiog  to  aasjgn  the  other 
purpose;  and  that  it  also  occurs  in  causes,  let  us  see  the  part  actualfy 
warm-blooded  animals  may  be  infer-  assignable  to  the  heart 
red,  since  after  death  various  pro-  The  motions  of  the  heart  consist 
cesses  of  secretion,  and  some  even  of  in  the  alternate  contractions  and  re- 
ffrowth  (as  of  hair,  beard,  &c.),  are  laxations  of  its  muscular  wsJls.  The 
known  to  take  place ;  and  this  surely  pocess  is  this:  The  two  antecham- 
implies  capillary  circulation.  ''After  bers  (aurieles)  suddenly  contract; 
most  kinds  of  death,*'  says  Dr.  Gar-  immediately  afterwards,  but  while 
penter,  "  the  arterial  system  is  found,  the  auricles  are  still  contracted,  the 
sobsequentiy  to  the  lapse  of  a  lew  two  chambers  (ventrides)  also  con- 
hours,  almost  or  completely  emptied  tract,  having  been  .powerfully  ex- 
of  blood ;  this  is  partiy,  no  doubt,  the  panded  by  the  rush  of  blood  from 
dfect  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  .the  auricles.  This  contraction  is 
tubes  themselves;  but  the  empty-  named  the  tystde  of  the  hearL  It 
ing  is  commonly  more  complete  continues  for  a  moment,  and  is  fol- 
than  could  thus  be  accounted  for,  lowed  by  a  relaxation  of  the  two 
and  must  therefore  be  partiy  due  to  auricles,  which  is  immediately  soo- 
the continuance  of  the  capillary  oir-  oeeded  by  the  rekixation  of  tiie  two 
calation.  It  has  been  observd  by  ventricles.  This  relaxation  is  named 
Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  that  in  the  bodies  the  diasU^^  During  each  beat, 
of  individuals  who  have  died  from  two  sounds  ma^  be  heard ;  one  dnll^ 
yellow  fever,  the  external  veins  fre-  which  may  be  imitated  by  pronoun- 
qnentiy  become   so   distended   with  cing  the  word  lubb;  the  other,  quick- 

*  A  carious  &ct  connected  with  this  investigation  may  here  find  a  plaoe.  Hav- 
ing some  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  continued  circulation,  I  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  experiment  with  another  Triton;  but  no  sooner  was  the  thorax  opened  than  I 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness  and  &intness,  which  caused  me  instantiy  to  throw 
open  the  window,  and  breathe  energetically  for  some  minutes ;  and,  of  courae,  to 
give  over  the  experiment  I  should  have  ftuited  away,  had  not  the  remembrance  of ' 
a  passage  in  VLt.  Buoexand^s  CfwioaUdea  of  Natural  SRstory  warned  me  of  the  dan- 
gM*.  He  describes  a  similar  efiect  as  having  arisen  during  his  disssection  of  a  Tri- 
ton recentiv  dead^  No  smell  of  any  kind  gives  warning ;  and  it  is  quite  a  mysteiy 
to  what  this  effect  is  due.  Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is,  that  the  effect  is 
by  no  means  constant  I  have  dissected  many  Tritons,  out  this  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  any  effect  was  perceptible 

f  Although  Harvey  describes  the  process  correctiy,  Haller,  and,  until  quite  ro- 
aentiy,  all  auoceedlng  writers^  described  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  as  coincident 
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IjF  Baooeedioff  i^  Ima  &  sharper  sound,  is  ex^iact*  a  littie  arterial  blood  ia- 

like  dup^    The  foniier  seiiod  is  sop-  Jected  iaio  it  will  caase  it  iostantly 

.posed  to  be  dae  to  the  contractioo  of  to  resame  its  palsatioos.    This,  bow- 

tbe  moficalar  fibres  of  the  ▼entrides,  «ver,  \»  met  by  aootber  fact,  that  the 

and  the  tJiiomp  of  the  heart  against  heart  coDtiDoes  to  beat  Ions  after  it 

the  chest;  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  ia  empty  of  all  blood.    Nor  is  the 

rash  of  blood,  and  the  dosing  of  the  generally  assomed  fact  correct,  thst 

valves.    The  latter  sonnd  is  caused  the  heart  retoiiis  its  irritability  longer 

by  the    shutting   of   the  semilanar  than  any  other  mascle;  for  I  have 

valves  of  the  aorta  and  palmonaiy  found  the  tail  and  lower  eitremitiM 

artery.  of  a  Triton  preserving  tbeir  irritabt- 

Tho  number   of  pulsations  varies  lity,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  their  vital 

greatly,  not  only  Iwtween  different  properties,   several   honrs   afler    the 

sexes  and   difoent   ipdividoals,  but  htart  h«id  oeiwed  to  beat ;  and  Bodge 

at  different  ages  and   conditions  of  foood  the  ampntated  1^  of  a  frog 

the   same    person.      The    following  retain  its  irritability  as  long  as  the 

table  shows  the  average  at  several  heart.*    Not,  therefore,  b^  the  pen- 

eppc^: —  si«ioa  of  any  greater  imtabUity  is 

-,,-..      .               fSf  T^^fn  ^he   heart  disttogaished  from  other 

In  the  foetus  in  utero,    .      160  to    160 u-*  u_  fi.^ :._   _*  _ 

Kewly-born  infant, 

Daring  the  Ist  year, 

Draing  the  3d  y^'  95  ,"  106  ro«*oles  will  contract  if  some  stimnkM 
From  the  '?th  to  Ut!i  year,  80  „  »0  be  sppliird,  bnt  they  remain  qniesoent 
From  the  14th  to  2lBt  year,  Ih  „  85  eo  long  as  they  are  nndistorbed.  The 
IVom  21ttt  to  COth  year,  7«»  „  75  h<*art  doee  not  remain  qniceoHBt. 
Old  age,  .  16  „  80  Remove  it  from  the  body,  and  yon 
Tliese  fignres  open  a  wide  field  for  will  see  its  rhythmic  palsations  coo- 
speculation,  especially  when  coapled  tinoiiig  almost  as  if  it  were  within  a 
with  the  differences  noUoed  between  living  breast  Gat  it  longitudinally 
the  sexes,  t^e  female  having  greatly  into  two  halves,  and  each  half  will 
the  superiority  over  the  male  in  re-  continne  beating.t  Out  it  across, 
spect  of  frequeocy,  her  pales  beating  thniugh  both  aoricles  and  ventricles, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  times  a  minaie  and  both  sections  will  beat  as  before, 
beyond  that  of  man.  It  most  be  re-  This  is  one  of  those  spectacles  that 
membered,  however,  that  a  quick  assail  the  mind  of  the  anatomist  with 
pulse  and  a  strong  pulse  are  very  dif-  somewhat  of  a  tremuloas  awe.  The 
lerent  things.  The  rate  of  the  pufee  beating  of  the  hearty  which  from  bis 
varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  childhood  he  has  learned  to  associate 
giadnally  diminishing  from  noming  in  some  mysterioos  manner  witb  life 
to  night,  and  notably  declining  dur-  and  emotion,  he  here  sees  occurring 
log  sleep.  It  is  quiokenad  daring  nnder  drcumstances  reBU>v^  from 
.  exercise  and  digestion.  It  is  slower  all  possible  suggestiooB  of  emotion  or 
when  we  lie  down  than  when  we  sit,  life.  What  means  those  throblMngsT 
slower  when  we  sit  than  when  we  They  are  not  the  eqaable  move- 
stand.  m«nts  of  life;  they  are  not  the  agi- 
What  is  it  causes  the  beating  of  tations  of  terror;  they  are  not  the 
the  heart?  Haller  and  his  sdiool  impulses  of  instinct  l)ead  and  de- 
attribated  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  stroyed  is  the  wondrous  mechanism 
moscular  walls,  which  are  stimulated  of  which  this  heart  but  lately  forooed 
by  the  pivaenoe  of  the  blood.  There  the  mainspring ;  and  yet,  beside  the 
is  this  tlAOt  in  favour  of  such  an  by-  inert  mass  lies  this  beating  organ,  as 
pothesis,  namely,  that  aflw  the  heart  if  in  the  expiring  agonies  of  struggle. 
has  cease^  to  beat,  and  its  irritability  Why  is  this  ?    For  many  years  no 

with  the  relaxation  of  the  ventridea.  Br.  Carpenter  does  so  in  his  last  editioo,  p. 
S26.  The  movement  is  really  wave-like,  and  tho  contraction  passes  on  from  one 
cavity  to  another  before  the  relaxation  supervenes. 

*  DoKDBBS :  FhysioloffU  der  Menachen^  vol.  I  p.  49. 

f  Harvey  was  acquainted  with  this  fact 
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ezplaoatioo  eoald  be  giveo.  We  now  podog  tbat  these  polflatHe  sacs  de- 
kaow  tbat  io  the  rabstance  of  tbe  riye  their  contractions  from  nervdos 
iKart  there  »  a  complete  little  ner7-  ioflaenoe.  Here  the  reader  probably 
01I8  BjBtem,  cottBiating  of  ganglia  and  thioks  he  sees  a  flagrant  contradiction 
nerrea  The  ganglia  are  to  m  found  !n  oor  statements.  We  first  do 
at  the  base  of  the  anricles  and  ren-  onr  ntmost  to  show  that  the  heart 
tricks.  One  ganglion  lies  jast  where  contracts  only  nnder  nenrons  ageucy, 
tbe  great  Teins  enter  the  anricles :  and  we  then  qnietly  assert  tbat  the 
from  this  two  nerres^oin  two  other  embryonic  heart,  no  less  than  the 
ganglia,  close  to  the  jnnction  of  the  heart  of  Tarious  animals,  is  under  no 
aoncles  and  ventricles.  Nerres  are  snch  agency  whafever  yet  it  pnlsatea 
thence  distribated  thron^h  the  mns-  with  a  vigour  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Bat 
enlar  snbstanoe.  That  it  is  to  this  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent, 
nervoos  apparatos  we  are  to  ascribe  The  stndent  of  Physiology  ma-§t  ex- 
the  spontaneoas  activity  of  tbe  heart  pect  to  meet  with  snch  at  every  stage 
ia  easily  proved ;  for  if  any  part  be  of  loqalry.  Extending  his  inrestiga- 
aevered  from  all  connection  with  the  tioos  into  the  vast  field  of  animal 
ganglia,  the  polsations  cease  at  once  life,  he  will  gradoally  learn  that  Con* 
lo  that  part;  bat  if  any  part  be  tractility  is  one  of  the  vital  proper- 
severed  which  still  retains  a  ganglion,  ties  of  tissue,  which  may  be  excited 
the  polsations  will  continue.  The  by  tarious  stimuli.  We  happen  to 
movements  daring  life  or  death  are  know  with  tolerable  certainty,  that, 
thos  seen  to  be  due  to  the  ganglia,  in  the  heart  of  the  complex  animal, 
Bot  why  these  ganglia  retain  their  the  stimalus  acta  through  the  agency 
power  after  tbe  circulation  has  been  of  a  nervous  system ;  in  the  em- 
destroyed,  and  why  a  similar  power  bryonic  heart  of  that  animal,  or  in 
is  not  observable  in  other  ganglia,  the  permanent  heart  of  simpler  ani- 
•till  remains  a  problem.  It  seems  mals,  we  do  not  know  the  agency  by 
certain  that  tbe  power  is  only  re-  which  the  stimalus  is  conveyed,  nor  do 
taioed  during  the  continuance  of  we  koow  what  the  stimolosV 
those  molecular  changes  which  we  Before  quitting  this  beating  heart, 
▼aguely  name  vital ;  for  if  the  heart  we  mav  remark,  that  while  oa  tbe  one 
be  subjected  to  the  inflaence  of  hand  the  pulsations  are  not  in  them- 
foreign  gases,  or  be  dipped  in  oil,  its  selves  evidence  of  life,  on  the  other 
pnlratioos  saddenly  cease :  on  the  hand  their  cesantioD  is  no  evidence  of 
oonrrary,  if  arterial  blood  be  injected  death,  bat  only  one  among  the  many 
long  after  the  cessation  of  all  move-  signs  of  death.  When  death  follows 
ment  (provided  decomposition  has  on  a  long  or  painful  illness,  tbe  irri- 
not  commenced),  the  contractions  are  tability  of  tbe  heart  vanishes  almost 
resumed.*  It  has  (feen  obnerved  with  the  vanishing  breath  ;  but  if  the 
to  beat  in  tacuo;  which  ezelades  the  decease  be  sudden,  tbe  heart  will  coo- 
idea  of  tbe  atmosphere  being  tbe  stimu-  tinne  beating  for  some  time  after- 
Ibs  that  sets  it  going.  wards.  Hurtess  observed  it  beating 
The  heart  pulsates  in  the  embryo  In  the  body  of  a  decapitated  murderer 
long  before  it  contains  blood,  and  an  hour  after  the  execution.  Margo 
long  before  any  nerves  have  been  found  the  right  auricle  beating  two 
de^oped  in  it,  when,  indeed,  it  is  boors  and  a  half  after  the  execution, 
nothing  bot  a  mass  of  cells.  Kor  although  not  a  trace  of  irritability 
have  we  any  evidence  of  the  existence  could  be  detected  in  the  other  parts 
of  nerves  in  those  pulsatile  sacs  which  of  the  heart  Dietrich,  Gerlach,  and 
oonstitate  the  hearts  of  the  simpler  Herz,  found  that  both  ventricles  con- 
aniujals :  not  only  is  there  no  evi-  tracred,  if  one  were  irritated,  forty 
dence  of  such  a  structure,  but  ail  the  minutes  after  death.f  Remak  ob- 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  our  sap-  served  the  rhythmic  contractions  in 

*  Harvej  says  that  one  daj,  after  the  hoart  of  a  pigoon  had  ceased  to  beat,  he 
placed  bis  finger  on  it  wetted  with  salira,  and  in  a  short  time,  under  tho  influeaceof 
this  "  fermentation,"  as  he  calls  it,  tbe  heart  recovered  its  vigour,  and  both  auricles 
and  ventrictea  pulsated. 

f  D05DBB8:  FkifMogiej  I  49. 
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the  hearts  of  birde  aod  mftmnialB  two  inoreaaeB,  as  the  veseds  become  smaD- 

daj8 after  death;  and  Em.  Roosseaa  er  id  calibre.    What  roUows?   Why, 

raeDtions  that  a  woman's  heart  had  that  when  fresh  blood  is  impetatkosl/ 

these  rhythmic  movements  seveo-and-  ponred  into  them  from  the  heart,  thev 

twenty    hoars    after    she    had  been  expand  to  receive  it,  and  no  sooner  is 

Sailotined.  It  is  not  always,  in-  the  pressnre  taken  off,  bv  the  reopen- 
eed,  that  the  pulsations  cease  ing  of  the  ventricles,  than  muscalar 
even  when  the  death  has  been  gra-  contraction  once  more  restores  the 
daal.  Yesalins  had  a  terrible  ex-  arteries  to  their  former  size,  and  in 
perienoe  of  this.  That  great  ana-  so  .doing  forces  the  column  of  blood 
tomist,  who  had  nobly  braved  so  mnch  onwards.  The  heart's  inflaenoe  is 
odiom  becaose  he  woald  not,  as  his  thus  decomposed  into  two  portions: 
predecessors  had  done,  content  him-  one,  which  is  of  momentary  duration, 
self  with  the  dissection  of  animals,  lasting  no  longer  than  the  contraction 
but  suffered  his  scalpel  to  traverse  of  the  heart ;  another  which  is  occn- 
the  complexities  of  the  human  frame,  pied  in  expanding  the  artery.  This 
one  day  opened  the  body  of  a  young  second  action  is  not  lost,  because  the 
oobleman,  whose  medical  attendant  contraction  of  the  artery  gives  it  back 
he  had  been,  to  ascertab,  if  possible,  to  the  blood.  At  each  injection  of 
Che  cause  of  his  death.  Jmsgine  the  blood  there  is  a  pulsation.  The  dis- 
horror  which  ran  through  all  present  tension  does  not  occur  at  the  same 
at  the  sight  of  the  heart  still  equably  instant  in  all  the  arteries ;  those  near- 
beating]  Yeealius  was  accu^  of  est  the  heart  yield  first,  and  those 
having  dissected  a  live  man ;  nor  more  distant  a  little  later.  There  is, 
was  Uie  accusation  onreasonable  in  cobsequently,  a  wave  of  distension 
those  days.  He  had  to  appear  be-  passing  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
fore  the  Inquisition,  and  narrowly  he  vessel,  and  another  wave  of  motion  in 
escaped  with  his  life.  A  pilgrimaffe  the  blood  itself.  The  interviJ  of 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  his  punish-  wave-motion  from  the  heart  to  the 
roent ;  bat  he  never  outlived  the  wrist  is  only  one-Be venth  of  a  second, 
scandal  created  by  this  onfortunate  The  sudden  impact,  and  continuoas 
occurrence.  pressnre  which  the  column  of  blood 
'  Having  made  ourselves  acquainted  thus  receives,  suffice  to  carry  H  with 
with  the  action  of  the  hearl,  let  as  great  velocity  to  the  network  of  ca- 
DOW  incfuire  into  its  influence  on  the  pillaries,  which,  be  it  observed,  are 
circnlation.  Every  time  the  blood  is  elastic,  but  not  contractile  In  them 
pumped  into  the  arteries  a  pressure  is  a  very  noticeable  change  occara.  In- 
exerted,  the  force  of  which  is  estimat-  stead  of  the  rushing,  leaping  move- 
ed  at  thirteen  pounds.  This  pressure,  ment,  which  characterises  the  flow  in 
being  on  a  column  of  liquid,  it  will,  the  arteries,  %e  observe  an  equable 
by  Uie  known  laws  of  hvdrostatics,  current  of  much  less  velocity  :  it  no 
not  only  drive  that  liquid  onwards,  longer  jets  like  a  spring,  it  wanders 
but  will  also  cause  a  great  latertu  like  a  canal  The  absence  of  contrac- 
pressure,  and  thns  distend  the  arterial  tility  in  the  capillaries  prevents  their 
tubes.  These  tabes  are  eminently  assisting  in  driving  the  blood  on- 
elastic,  owing  to  the  elastic  tissue  of  wards ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
their  outer  tunic  They  are  also  capillary  area  traversed  by  the  blood 
eminently  contractile,  owing  to  the  is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
muscular  tissue  of  their  inner  tunia  arterial  area,  and  further  reflect  that. 
The  elasticity  is  a  physical  property,  after  traversing  the  capillaries,  it  has 
and  continues  after  death.  The  con-  to  pass  through  the  veins  to  the 
tractility  is  a  vital  property,  and  van-  heart,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit 
ishes  with  the  disappeuimce  of  the  that  ^ome  new  force  originates  in  the 
roolecuhir  changes  of  Nutrition :  it  is  capillary  area  capable  of  effecting 
consequently  under  the  influence  of  such  a  movement 
the  nervous  system.  Although  the  What  is  that  new  force  which 
arteries  are  elastic  and  contractile  comes  into  play  when  the  force  of 
tbroaghoat  their  whole  length,  the^  the  heart  is  nearly  spent  ?  A  per- 
are  so  in  varying  degrees :  tlje  elasti-  fectly  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
city  decreases,  and  the  contractility  question    cannot^  perhaps,  be  given 
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fh  the  present  state  of  scienoe;  bat  The  motion  of  the  blood  depends 

we  think  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  on  the  sante  principle.    The  arterial 

Draper  is  by  many  degrees  the  near-  blood,  chargea  with  ozysen,  passes 

est  approacn   to  snch  an   answer.*  to  all  parts  of  the  body  m  search  of 

He    groonds    it    on    a   well-known  organic  particles,  for  which  it   has 

ph^cal    law,  naasely,  that   If  two  affinity.    No  sooner   is   this  affinity 

Bmds   commnnicate    in    a  capillary  satisfied,    than    the    blood   becomes 

tabe,  which   have   different   degrees  venoos,  and  is  pressed  onwards  by 

of  affinity  for  the  walls  of  that  tnbe,  the  ea£^  colamn  behind.    "  In  my 

the  flaid  haying  the  highest  affinity  view  of  this  subject,  it  is  therefore 

for  thfe   tnbe  will  drive   the   other  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood  in  the 

fluid  before  it    The  two  fluids  in  the  lungs  which  is  tbe  cause  of  the  cir* 

blood-vessels  are  arterial  and  venous,  culation.    I  consider  the  drculation 

and    the  ereater  aflinity  of  arterial  as   the  consequence   of  respiraUon; 

blood  for  ue  tissues,  causes  it  to  drive  and  though,  in  one  sense,  the  minor 

the  venous  blood  onwards.  causes   are   numerous,  each   portion 

Professor    Draper   commences   by  of  nervous  material,  each   muscular 

applying  this  principle  to  the  circu-  fibre,  every   secreting   cell,  working 

lanon  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  plants,  its  own  wav — these  subordinate  ao- 

In  the  nucleated  cell  of  the  thara^  tions  are  all  referable  to  one  primor- 

for  instance,  a  current   is  observed  dial  act,  and  that  is,  the  exposure  of 

moving  steadily  towards  the  nucleus,  the   blood   to   the   air.**     Professor 

and  then  away  from  it,  coming  ronnd  Draper  then  refers  to  the  fact  that 

agun  with  pmect  regularity ;  but  as  whatever  interferes  with  respiration, 

t&re  is  much  that  is  hypothetical  in  interferes    with    circulation.     If  an 

his  views  of  the  function  of  the  nu-  irrespirable  gas  is  thrown  into  Uie 

dens,  and  as  the  exposition  of  his  cells  of  the   longs,  the  passage  of 

views  on  this  point  would  lead  us  the  blood  is  insUntly  arrested,  and 

too  far,  we  content   ourselves  with  asphyxia  occurs.    If  the  access  of  air 

referring  the  curious   reader  to  the  be  prevented,  as  in  drowning,  in  vain 

work  itself,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  will  the  heart  throb  convulsively — the 

readily  acceptable  illustrations  of  the  blood  is  not  driven  forward, 

theory.  Professor  Draper's  hypothesis,  then, 

"The  motions  of  the  sap  in  plants  are  is  briefly  this:  the  arterial  blood  has 

dearly    fiependent   on   thia    principle,  an    affinity    for   the    tissues,    which 

Leaving  oat  of  consideration  the  minor  causes  it  to   press  forwai^  in    the 

movements  which  take  place  for  spedal  capillaries ;    and  no   sooner   is   that 

purposes,  or  at  apeciflo  epochs  in  the  ^rfoHy  satisfied,  than  the  blopd  be- 

4Bvek>pnrient,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  ^^^^  ^^         ^^^  i3    j^gg^d  forward 

tte  n«<nfci«  cteni^*  occj^nj;  t»^  ^     ^     advandng  column.     In    the 

mre  i?ie  prtma^  cause  of  the  motion;  for  .-f^^    ,-«„^„«   mZji  «..«<wmv>  f^«»..^ 

aa  the  iscendiSg  sap  presents  itoelf  on  ^^^^'JT??*    «^  ?^^  ^"^     *^ 

the  sky-face  of  Sie  lea?  it  receives  car-  \l^^%  its  affinity  for  the  o^^gen 

boa  under  the  influence  of  the  aualight  ^^^^°^  ^  \P  ^^  *^-     ?*^*>?  satisfied 

from   the  air,  and  becomes  converted  ^his,  and  become  arterial,  it  is  pressed 

into  a  gummy  glutiaoua  liquid.    And  ^^  hy  the  advancing  column.     If  the 

just  as  in  the  pores  of  a  bladder,  or  in  reader  will  station  himself  at  the  door 

thoae  of  any  pervious  mineral,  pure  water  of  a  theatre,  and  watch  the  column 

will  drive  out  gum  water,  and  occupy  of  eager  playgoers  struggling  to  get 

the  pore,  so  will  the  ascending  sap  expel  to  the  money-takers,  he  will  see  an 

the  gummy  solution  from  the  capillary  image  of  the  forces  of  the  oircnlation. 

tubes  or  interceUular  spaces  of  the  leaf.  Each  visitor  is  anxious  to  put  down 

^  &8t  as  this  takes  place  the  active  ]^]^   half-crown    in   exchange   for   a 

faqoid  becomes  maettve,  by  Itself  Chang-  ticket    No  sooner  has  he   satisfied 

^  ^'tJi.^'^L  ^     a'  /?k-  ^"^  that  «•  affinity,"  than  he  finds  himsdf 

S^  not  Jr^irthJ"^^^^  ht,t  in  Ito^i!;  P^cssed  forwinl  by  the  man  behind 

sues  not  only  m  tne  leaf  out  in  every  r.         .*i,    •           *  .       «          ^«  a  ^ 

jmn  or  the  v^ni;  the  Uquid  to  be  changid  D mi,  still    in    a  state  of  unsatisfied 

presses  upon  thai  which  has  clmnged,  and  ^^ny,  and    so  the  rush  continues. 

forces  U  onwards.''  ^n  image  IS  not  an  explanation,  but 

*  Dbapxr:  Human  Physiology,    1856. 
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it  may  render  an   hypothesis   more  present  in  the  air,  and  when  the  tem- 

iotelligible ;  and  having  attempted  to  peratare,was  too  low — the  absorption 

make  Professor   Draper's  bypothesia  of  oxjgoi  being  always  in  a  direot 

intelligible,  we  will  add  an  observa-  ratio  to  the  temperature;  and  under 

tion  made  bv  Spallansani,  which  may  both  conditions  the  cessation  of  the 

fairly  be  taken  as  elncidatory  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  was  followed  by 

hypothesis.  the  arrest  of  the  circnUition. 

Spallanzani,  in  bis  celebrated  Ifg-  Viewing  the  circnlation  in  conneo- 
moires  6'ur  la  Respiration^  *  relates  tion  with  respiration,  we  see  many 
that,  when  snails  were  confined  in  argaments  favourable  to  Professor 
ves^el!<,  and  bad  absorbed  all  the  Draper's  hypothesis;  but  that  there 
oxygen  from  the  contained  air,  the  are  some  difficuliies  not  easily  recon« 
movement  of  their  lungs  ceased,  and  cilable  with  that  hypothesis,  cannot 
with  it  ceased  all  movement  of  the  be  denied.  For  the  present,  however, 
heart — the  circulation  was  arrested.  It  is  enough  to  have  mooted  the  ques« 
He  had  only  to  remove  the  top  of  tion,  and  to  have  shown  that  the  ao- 
tbeir  shells,  which  could  be  effected  tion  of  the  heart  is  confined  to  the 
without  injury,  and  the  phenomenon  conveyance  of  the  blood  to  the  capil- 
was  easily  watched.  By  keeping  a  laries.  **The  relation  between  the 
snail  thus  confined,  at  a  temperature  interspaces  of  the  capilhiries,  and  the 
gradually  diminishing,  the  gradual  blood  thus  introduced  to  them,  con- 
diminution  of  the  respiration  and  cir*  ^a^  the  cnrrent  The  oxidising 
eulatioo  became  very  evident  When  arterial  blood  has  a  high  affinity  for 
the  temperature  fell  to  zero,  the  heart  those  portions  that  uive  become 
ceased  to  beat  altogether,  and  the  wasted  :  it  affects  their  disint^ra* 
blood  was  stagnant  in  the  veins.  In  tion,  and  then  its  affinity  is  lost  The 
this  state  of  suspended  animation  the  various  tissues  require  repair ;  they 
animal  was  kept  for  several  hours ;  hav^  an  affinity  for  one  or  other  of 
but  on  raising  the  temperature,  the  the  constituents  of  the  blood;  they 
lungs  began  once  more  to  inflate,  the  take  the  material  they  need,  and  their 
heart  to  beat,  the  blood  to  circulate ;  affinity  is  satisfied ;  or  secreting  cells 
and,  as  in  the  palaca4>f  the  Sleepii^  originate  a  drain  upon  the  blo^,  and 
Beanty,  all  was  vivid  activity  where  the  moment  they  have  removed  from 
a  minute  before  all  was  the  image  of  it  the  substance  to  be  secreted,  they 
death.  have  no  longer  any  relation  with  it 

Thus  the  same  effect  of  torpor  was  So  processes  of  oxidation,  of  natri* 

produced  by  the  absence  of  oxygen  tion   and   secretion,  all  conspire   to 

and  the  absence  of  heat    He  placed  draw  the  cnrrent  onwards  from  the 

a  Hnail  in  a  vessel  containing  mephitic  arteries,   and   posh   it   towards   the 

gas.    In  eleven  minutes  the  heart  was  veins."* 

still,  and    remained   so   during   five       We  have  now  brought  to  a  eioee 

hours.    On  reintroducing  atmospheric  onr  survev  of  the  course  and  cause  of 

air  the  lungs  once  more    began  to  the  circnJation,  and  assigned  to  each 

move,  and  life  returned.    To  prove  labourer  in  this  difficult  field  of  re- 

thar.  it  was  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  search  his  »hare  in   the  work.    As 

notliinif  else,  whicti  caused  this  re-  an  episode  in  the  History  of  Science, 

animation,  Spallanzani   repeated  the  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  will 

experiment  substituting  nitrogen  gas  always  command  the  intei^t  of  read- 

for  atmospheric  air,  as  the  replacer  of  ers ;  and  if  the  foregoing  sketch  has 

the  mephitic  gas ;  but  no  movement  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 

was  visible,    llms  it  appeared  that  attention  of  Maga's  readers,  we  hope 

the  animal  ceased  to  breathe  because  it  may  have  the  further  efibct  of  in- 

it  bad  ceased  to  absorb  oxygen.    It  dncing  them  to  go  caref^y  through 

ceased  to  absorb  oxygen  under  two  the    immortal    works    of    Wiluam 

eonditions  —  when    there   was    none  Habvxt. 


*  Drapxb,  p.  145. 
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It  is  most  trae,  as  Mr.  White  tdls  the  yooog  reader.  Uoder  the  falla- 
TOBf  (hafc  ihe  raoge  of  history  now  cions  names  of  Es^  IntrodactioDs, 
extends  over  a  time  **  qeite  appalliogr  and  Brief  Histories,  ihej  have  the 
t«  ihe  meet  laborioos  readers.  And  drjeet  of  all  books  to  master.  Brief 
aa  history,"  he  oontinves,  *'is  grow-  they  may  be,  hot  through  sach  brief 
log  every  dav,  and  every  nation  is  records  one  malses  the  very  slowest 
engaged  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  me-  progress.  One  travels  as  if  through 
morable  events,  it  is  pitiable  to  con-  a  map,  instead  of  throngh  the  veri- 
tamptate  the  fate  of  the  historic  table  coantry,  and  amongst  real 
atedeot  a  hundred  years  hence.  He  towns  and  real  rivera  Oar  halting* 
18  n««t  allowed  to  cat  off  at  one  place  is  a  name  and  a  data  We 
end,  in  proportion  as  he  increases  have  nothing  better  before  ns  than 
at  the  other.  He  is  not  allowed  to  the  red  and  blae  lines  of  a  geographi- 
forget  Marlborough,  in  consideration  cal  chart,  and  a  list  of  kings,  and 
of  his  accurate  acqaaiotance  with  queens,  and  ministers.  We  give 
WelliDgton.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  to  the  Yoang,  with  the  life 
career  of  Napoleoo  is  no  excuse  for  sqaeesed  oat  of  it 
ignorance  of  JoKus  Caesar.  All  Mr.  White's  compendium  does  not 
nBUDt  be  retained — victories,  defeats,  partake  of  this  aisadvaotage.  It 
battles,  sieges,"  Ac.  We  hope  not  I  is  spirited,  and,  we  might  say,  en- 
We  hope  some  dasafication  will  be  tertaioing  throughoat.  And  while 
made,  or  some  line  drawn,  so  that  written  ib  a  lively  manner,  it  will 
ep»ts  which  are  but  repetitions  of  be  found  to  be  not  at  ail  deficient 
oihfT  events,  or  which  add  nothing  in  grave  and  philosophical  reflec- 
Bttbitantial  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tions.  A  clergyman  and  a  Protestant, 
great  course  of  humao  a&irs,  may  he  writes  as  a  Protestant  Christian 
be  dropt  from  the  category  of  thmgs  c^hould  and  must  write;  bat  nowhere 
neeeeaary  to  be  known.  Jost  as  the  will  the  more  mature  reader  detect 
students  weeds  his  library  of  daplio  any  traces  of  narrow-mindedoess  or 
cates,  and  old  e^tions,  and  anti-*  uncharitable  construction.  He  is 
quated  treatises,  so  the  historian,  qaite  capable  of  perceiving  the  errors 
perhaps,  may  be  able  to  weed  his  into  which  his  own  order  have  at 
anoais  of  battles  and  victories,  mere  certain  periods  fallen—their  greed  of 
repetitions,  or  similarities,  evenfs  wealth,  their  tenacious  grasp  of 
that  tpaob  nothing  new,  and  have  power.  He  can  understand  Uie 
founded  nothing  great  Meanwhile,  good  and  the  evil  of  great  Institu- 
however,  we  are  very  thadcful  for  tionSb  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  justice  that 
such  lively  coropeodiums  as  that  he  characteriaeB  each  century  as  it 
which  Mr.  White  has  given  u«i  passes  before  him.  Even  the  en- 
Here  we  have  the  eighteen  centuries  lightened  Catholic  will  find  nothing 
of  Christendom — ^by  far  the  most  im-  to  ofiend.  Some  stanch,  eccentric 
portaot  era  in  the  world's  history —  Romanist,  clinging  to  every  folly  of 
brought  before  us  in  the  compass  of  the  middle  ages,  and  abosing  all  who 
a  small  volume,  and  of  very  pleasant  will  not  bow  to  bis  idols,  as  blind 
reading.  It  is  qaite  a  peculiar  art  and  impious — ^sueh  a  one  will  bate 
which  Mr.  White  ha8-*tbis  of  writ-  the  cheerful,  liberal  tone  of  Mr. 
log  a  rapid  summary  of  events  which  White's  book.  Such  men  let  no  one 
shall  never  fatigue  us  by  ita  dryness,  hope  to  conciliate.  There  let  them 
Brief  as  the  narrative  necessarily  is,  stAod,  half  sunk  in  their  '*  Serbonian 
it  is  never  reduced  to  that  meagre  bog,'*  swearing  that  It  is  no  bog  at 
and  distressing  skeleton  which  ^Got-  all,  and  ournmg  every  spade  and 
tines''  and  ^Abridgments"  generally  mattock  that  comes  near  it  Let 
present  to  us.    We  have  often  pitied  them  curse  till  they  are  hoarse,  and  do 
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joa  ply.  aaietlv  the  spade  and  mattock,  langnage  coald  onlbld.  History  and 
They  ana  tbor  bog  wQi  one  day  have  BoieDoe»  we  say,  are  the  two  great 
vanished  ftom  the  sceoe.  stodies,  incloding  aoder  history  the 
Te9,  Uie  range  of  history  con-  forma  of  polity  and  social  organise- 
tannes  to  extend,  and  what  is  more,  tion,  and  the  aspects  of  moral  ofitn- 
its  importance  as  a  stndy  is  increas-  ion ;  and  both  stndies  are  increasiog 
ingly  felt  The  study  itself  becomes  in  oomplezity  and  Tolnme,  and  taxing 
of  a  more  elemted  character  as  the  more  seyerely,  in  every  snbseqaent 
varions  histories  of  different  nations  age,  the  energies  of  the  stadent 
aiad  epochs  are  brought  together,  Wiiat  a  host  of  reflections  arise 
and  sorveyed  by  Uie  tight  which  after  dosing  such  a  compendinm  as 
each  reflects  upon  the  other.  Speak-  Mr.  White  has  here  given  ns  of  the 
ing  broadly»  and  makmg  exception  eighteen  centories  of  the  Christian 
for  theoior^,  there  are  bat  two  great  world  1  We  b^in  with  a  glance  at 
stodies,  History  and  Sdence^  The  the  Pagan  empire ;  we  see  Ohristi- 
stndy  of  langnagea  may  be  con-  aaity  meant  the  throne  in  the  person 
siderod  as  sdboidinate  to  history,  of  Oonstantine ;  but  if  in  Gonstantine 
and  chiefly  of  use  to  those  who  have  the  emperor  becomes  a  Ohristiao,  we 
to  write  history.  For  the  generality  see  in  the  West  the  Roman  biriiqp 
of  men,  it  would  be  well  if  good  become  an  emperor.  Then  are  de- 
translations  were  made  of  whatever  veloped  all  the  marveUons  power 
exists  in  dead  lanffoages,  and  what-  and  virtue,  the  deep  devotion,  the 
ever  is  valuable  in  living  and  foreign  astounding  follies  and  hypocrisies,  of 
languages,  so  that  they  might  give  the  churdi  of  the  middle  affes.  The 
all  the  time  they  have  to  bestow  on  kings  next  reassume  their  place;  the 
their  education  to  the  real  discipline  municipalities  struggle  into  io&u- 
c^  thinking,  or  the  acquisition  of  ence;  arts  and  literature  revive,  and 
sabstantire  knowledge.  It  is  lamen-  we  have  the  RtformatiorL  It  is  the 
table  to  reflect  how  much  time  is  development  of  the  Christian  faith, 
wasted,  how  much  labour  thrown  or  the  Christian  Church,  that  gives 
away,  in  mastering  mere  words,  and  their  intense  interest  to  all  these 
joining  them  into  sentences.  A  lad  centuries.  Without  this  religioos 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  is  seen  for  element  we  riioold  have  very  little 
hours  thumbing  a  Greek  lexicon ;  he  to  admire,  very  little  worthy  of  a 
is  pouring  some  modicum  of  sense  or  grave  study,  batties,  conquests,  at- 
noDsense  from  Greek  into  Latin,  tempts  more  or  less  successfal  to 
from  Latin  into  Greek: — so  much  reduce  turbulent  barons  and  a  fam- 
simple  water  that  he  may  get  from  ished  peasantry  into  civil  obedience, 
any  stream  that  is  flowing,  he  stands  is  all  that  would  remain.  It  is  the 
there  tossing  backwards  and  fo^  Church  that  dominates  over  all,  or 
wards  from  one  backet  to  another,  permeates  through  all.  In  the  gay- 
We  call  this  classical  education.  We  est  and  most  fe^ve  scene,  the  cowl 
give  our  aoadonical  prizes  to  what  a  of  the  monk  is  eeen  pasRiog  through 
Greek  philosopher  would  have  de-  the  crowd;  and  our  plumed  koight 
spised  as  a  slavish  drudgery.  There  issues  from  the  porch  of  the  church, 
is  hard  work  enough  in  real  science ;  The^  are  rightiy  called  the  fUghteen 
there  is  discipline  in  mathematics,  Christian  Centuries. 
or  in  any  book  of  grave  diBCussion.  The  time  has  looff  since  past  when 
Why  are  the  first  energies  and  it  was  the  habit  to  bewail  the  down- 
ardours  of  youth  to  be  wastra  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
Lexicon  and  the  Grados?  But  this  irruptions  of  barbarians.  That  em- 
we  know  is  a  heresy,  and  we  shall  pire  had  sunk  into  the  worst  ofaarao- 
fall  under  the  censure  of  Mr.  Glad-  teristics  of  Eastern  despotism— it  was 
stone,  and  a  host  of  elegant  scholars,  well  that  it  shouki  be  overthrown ; 
and  a  still  greater  ho^  who  would  and  what  better  means  could  be  de- 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  derived  vised  than  the  covering  of  the  soil 
such  exquisite  pleasure  from  Greek  with  a  fresh  population  from  the 
and  Latin  as  no  English  book  ever  north,  bringiog  new  habits,  fre^h 
gave  them,  and  such  views  of  science,  virtues,  fresh  capacities  ?  The  Roman 
morals,  and  government^  as  no  living  Empire  had  sunk  to  such  debasement 
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that  eTen  the  old  heathen  mythology  hereditary  nobOity-^the  safest  oolwaik 

had  been  corraptedi  and  a  living  em*  of  a  people,  and  least  dangeroos  support 

peror  occnpied  Ae  plaee  of  Jnpfter  ef  a  throne — ^wcre  extirpated  before  the 

or  Apollo.    There  were  no  powere  in  ®nd  of  the   century,  and   impartiality 

the  State  bnt  the  Prince,  Se  Mob,  "^«?^,«»j!;t»  *^^^  ^«y  ^^.X*****^ 

and  the  Military.    The  wealth  of  the  f,«^,>^^  J;^^  ^^,^  ependthrifts  m 

.^♦^^««  ..^  ^i^  i^^Mi.^^^  —..1^.1  the  tune  of  Tibenua,  who  la\T8hed  tLou- 

patancian,  and  the  intdh^nc*^  spread  ^^  ^^     ^^^  ^      ^               ^ 

more   lergdy,  .^e  .  o«»»J^.   *"«>    is  ^      ^f  ^^  world  had  fallen  into  the 

geoeranythoaght,throngh  the  better  jj^nds  of  a  few  favoured  famiUea,  and 

elasBee  of  society,  were  glad  if  they  their  example  had  introduced  a  prodiga- 

oould  exist   in  peace  by  any  degree  utj  nnd  ostentation  unheard  of  before. 

of  servile  submission.    At  length  the  No  one  who  regarded  appearances  tra- 

mOitary  itself  became   corrupt   and  veiled  anywhere  without  a  troop  of  Ku- 

enfeebled,  and  the  bolder  and  more  midian  horsemen  and  outriders  to  clear 

energetic  barbarians,  who  had  been  the  way.    He  was  foUowcd  by  a  train  of 

■lowly    adding    discipline    to    their  mules  and  sumpter-horses  loaded  witii 

bravery,  broke  through  the  barrier,  his  vaees  of  ciystal—his  richly-carved 

and  pomsBBed  themselves  of  the  soil,  cups  and  dishes  of  sdver  and  gold.    But 

The  Sdgoms  of  civilisation  are  not,  ?»«  I*^"^^?'*  ^'^  "^^  '^^^l?  ^ 

IB  one  sacred    flame    lately  kindled^  eplendour,  became  dependenu  on   the 

™?  ".  by  no  means  destined   to  bo  imperial  gifts;  and  the  grandson  of  the 

^ognisbed.      Yon    think    that    all  conqueror  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  procou- 

this  green  fuel— this  northern  forest  sui  of  the  half  of  Asia,  sold  his  anccs- 

throwD   npon   the  fire  —  will    surely  tral  palace,  lived  for  a  while  on  the  con- 

stifle  and  destroy  it    Not  at  all ;  the  temptuous  bounty  of  his  master,  and 

heap  smoulders  and  smokes,  and  by-  sank  in  the  next  generation  into  tho 

and-by  the  flame  bursts  out  higher  nameless  mass.    Othera  more  skilM  pre> 

than  ever,  fed  by  that  new  foel  which  served  or  improved  their  fortunes  whQe 

at  first  threatened  to  extingnish  it.  they  rioted  in  expense.    By  threats  or 

Mr.  White  gives  ns  some  spirited  promises  they  prevailed  on  the  less  power- 

delineationB  of    the   Pagan  empire,  5}^*i~°!5^'*!f  *^!!S  their  heks;  they 

both  under  its   bad  anl  nnder   its  ^aded  on  the  strength,  or  talents,  or  the 

m^xMji  AM.M.MAM      A^A  i^A^^tJi    *-*  .,«  beauty  of  their  slaves;  and  lent  money  at 

«H)d  empwora.    A^  wdeed,  to  ns,  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  borrower 

It  e^  a  far    greater   perplexity  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  shackles  of  tho 

coM^enog  the  circnmatances  out  of  i^^^  ^n^  ended  by  becoming  tlie  bonds- 

which  tbey  were  to  arise,  to  account  man  of  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  who 

for  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  had  induced  him  to  accept  the  loan, 

than  for  a  Nero  or  Domitian.    Here  •<  if  these  were  the  habits  of  the  rich, 

is  a  passage  worth  reflecting  on  at  all  how  were  the  poor  treated?    Tho  i^eo 

timeSi  which  may  convey  a  warning  and   penniless  citisens  of  the  capital 

to  oursdveB,  and  be  Bt|ll  more  appli-  were  degraded  and  gratified  at  the  same 

cable  to  our  gallant  neighboora  the  time.    The  wealthy  vied  with  each  other 

French:-—  ^^  buying  the  &vour  of  the  mob  by 

ti-RT   V        L  ..  r «  i.  J      •  ^*  shows  and  other  entertainments,  by  gtite 

"We  have  but  fdnt  dMcnptions  even  ^  ^       ^^  donations  of  food.     But 

of  the  aristocracy;  but  what  we  hear  of  ^^xen  these  arU  faUed,  and  popularity 

^.u^  SST?    5!!7     ^  anjrthfag  ^^^  jjo  ^       J,  be  obtamed  by  defraying 

else,  the. ihghtfiil  effect  on  morals  and  t^e  expense  of  a  combat  of  gladiator^ 

mannera  j^  so  uaoontrolled  a  power  as  ^jje  dcscendante  of  the  old  patricians— 

was  vested  m  too  Csau^  and  teaches  us  ^f  the  men  who  had  bought  the  land  on 

that  the  worst  of  de^uM  IS  that  which  the  Gauls  were  encamped  outside 

which  IS  established  by  the  unholy  union  ^^  ^^  ^f  Rdbe-went  do^  into  tho 

of  the  dregs  of  the  population  and  the  ^^  themselves,  and  fought   for  the 

ruhng  power  against  the  peace  and  hap-  p^^^^  entertaianwnt" 

piness  and  security  of  the  middle  class.        rr  j  u         -----      •  

Ton  see  how  the  combination  of  tyrant  ,.,V°^?'  «>oh  a  BystCTi  it  was  very 

and  mob  succeeded  in  crushing  afi  the  1™®  *°**  could  be  enacted  even  by 

layers  of  society  which  lay  between  them,  the   remarkable   soocession    of    men 

till  there  were  left  only  two  agencies  in  that  followed  npon  the  twelve  Caesars. 

sB  the  world,  the  Emperor  on  his  throne,  Mr.  White  remarks,  that  after   the 

and  the  mOhons  fed  by  his  boonty.    The  reign  of    Domitiao,   the    hereditary 
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prinoiple  k  exdoded;   tho  reigniog  praiae  he    beitowB  upon   these  re- 

emperon    appoint    their   BaecesBor^  markable  men.    Here  is  hit  portrait 

and  he  attnbatee  mndi  to  this  de>  of  Adrian : — 
partore  from  the  rule  of  deeccnt,  this       "Adrian   believed    the   empiie  was 

abrogation  of  the  legal   indefeasible  largo  enough  already.    He  withdrew  the 

right  of  hereditary  saocession.    And  eagles  from  the  half-sabdned  prorinoe^ 

the    reflection    appears    to   us  veiy  and  contented  himself  wi^  the  natural 

jost,  that    this   hereditary    right   is  limits,  which  it  was  easy  to  defend.  Bat 

only  seen  to  advantage  in  a  limited  within  those  limits  his  activity  was  un- 

monarchy,  where  the  law  -Is^  in  fact,  exampled.    He  journeyed  finom  end  to 

the  supreme  mler.    In  an  arbitrary  ^^d  of  bis  immense  domain,  and  for 

monarchy,  the  wiser   rule,    perhaps,  seventeen  years  never  rested  in  one  spot 

would  be  to  give  the  appointment  of  ^^^^/'^^^^  travel  fast  in  those  daye- 

the  sncbessor  to  the  reigiing  monarch.  ?"*  H'^  ^"^^^^  ^^'    ^°|  ^^^f  ™  *^ 

T*  ««o»M  k>  i.t  ««;«  «^^*  --j^^  -i»/*  inhabitants  of  Syna  and  Egypt  heard 

It  would  be  J?  Vf w  to  setaside  alto-  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  arexpedition 

gether  the  prmciple  of  hereditory  de-  ^  B^ton,  he  had  rushed  through  Gaul, 
went,  because  an  absolute  prmce,  crossed  the  Channel,  inquired  into  the 
who  desir^  to  appoint  his  own  son,  proceedings  of  the  government  officers 
would  be  bound  by  no  such  rertr am-  at  York— -given  orders  fbr  a  wall  to  keep 
ing  rule.  Bat  there  would,  at  all  out  the  Caledonians,  and  sudden^  made 
events,  be  one  more  chance  in  the  na-  his  appearance  among  the  bewildered 
tion's  favour,  and  a  sensible  sovereign  dwellers  in  Epbesas  or  Carthage,  to  call 
would  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  tax-gatherers  to  order,  and  to  inspect 
reins  of  power  in  hands  utterly  in-  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  The  mas- 
capable  of  holdbg  them.  Mr.  White  ^^^'s  eye  was  everywhere,  for  nobody 
says  truly,  even  of  the  best  em-  ^^°ejv  on  what  part  it  was  fixed.  And 
p0fQfg  . .  such  a  master  no  kingdom  has  been  able 

un  1  i  !_•  t-  J  to  boast  of  since.  His  talents  were  uni- 
.VI  Buta  government  which  does  eyeiy-  ^g^j  He  read  everything,  and  forgot 
tiihig  for  a  people,  renders  if  unable  to  nothing.  He  was  a  musicfin,  a  poe^  a 
^lT^.*^^v^^\?^'  J^'^  ^«ri  phUo4)her.  He  etudied  medicine  siid 
^u  ^^'^'m  ^  by^hde  the  Empww  filled  S,inoralogy,  and  pled  causes  like  a  Cicero, 
aU  the  offices  of  state^  guarded  him,  fed  ^^  sang  like  a  smgcr  at  the  opera! 
Wm,  clothed  hi^  treated  hira  like  a  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  judge  impartiaUy 
child,  and  reduced  him  at  last  to  child-  ^^  ^  quaUties  of  a  RoiMn  Emperor, 
like  dependence.  An  unjust  proconsul,  Que  day  he  found  &ult  on  a  point  of 
instead  of  being  supported  and  encour-  gj^^ar  with  a  learned  man  of  the 
aged  m  his  exactions,  was  dwinissed  ^^^^  ^^  Favorinus.  Favorinus  could 
from  his  employment,  and  forced  to  re-  j^^^  defended  himself,  and  justified  his 
fiind  his  m-got  gama-the  population,  language,  but  continued  ilent  His 
reheved  from  their  oppressor,  saw  m  his  frjends  said  to  him,  » Why  did  you  not 
punishment  the  hand  of  an  avengmg  answer  the  Emperor's  objections 7 '  'Do 
Providence.  The  wakefol  eye  ofthe  go-  you  think,' said  the  sensible  grammarian, 
vernor  m  Rome  saw  the  hostile  prepara^  *  j  ^  ^^^^^  ^  dispute  with  a  man  who 
ttons  of  a  tnbe  of  barbarians  beyond  the  commands  tWrty  legions.*  But  the  great- 
Danube;  and  the  legions,  CTossmg  the  ness  of  Adrian  s  character  i^  that  he  rf« 
nver,  dispersed  and  subdued  them  before  command  those  thirty  legftona  He  was 
they  had  time  to  devastate  the  Roman  g^vere  and  just,  and  Roman  discipline 
fld^  The  peacefiil  colonist  saw,  m  the  was  never  more  exaot."-P.  36. 
suddenness  of  his  deliverance,  the  fore-  t#  au  j  *  •  *-  ^w  v  • 
sight  and  benevolence  of  a  divinity.  No  ,  ^J  the  anecdote  is  ^  which  w 
words  were  powerful  enough  to  convey  ^^  ^^  Adrian  m  a  sobseqoent  page, 
the  sentiments  of  admh»tion  awakened  ^he  grammarisn  acted  very  wisely 
by  such  vigour  and  goodness  in  the  breast  io  ^ot  disputing  with  the  master  of 
of  a  luxurious  and  ofTokinato  people;  thirty  legions.  An  architect  was 
and,  aooordmgly,  if  we  look  a  little  asked  his  opinion  of  a  certain  series 
closely  into  the  personal  attributes  ofthe  of  statues  designed  by  the  Emperor, 
five  good  emperors,  we  shaU  see  that  and  ranged  in  a  sitting  attitode 
some  part  of  their  glory  is  due  to  the  ex-  within  a  temple.  **  If  the  goddesses," 
aggerationsofloveandgnilitude.'*— P.33.  g^id  the  architect,  '*  take  it  into  their 

Very  possible.     Mr.  White,  bow*  heads  to  rise,  they  will  never  be  able 

ever,  has  not  ildt  liimsdf  osUed  upon  to  get  out  of  the  door."    The  criti- 

to  eheok    his   hand,   or  stint    the  cism,  or  the  jest,  Is  said  to  have  cost 
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Uie  mao  his  Hfti     Perhaps  the  bap*  over  the  old  Boman  empire  if  we  ate 

less  arohiteet  safibred  ass  mach  for  to  thread  oar  way  down  to  the  mo* 

his  profane  levity  as  for  his  oarpiog  dern  epoch  of  the  Reformation.    We 

criticism.     One   detects   in    his  re-  shall  not  cross  the  Hellespont  to  di»> 

mark  a  want  of  respect  for  the  god-  cass  the  character  of  CoDstantioei  or 

dMses,  as  well  as  for  the  Emperor ;  the  natare  of  that:  which   passes  as 

for  it  is  a  remark  that  might  have  his   Conversion.    We  shall   keep  to 

been    made  of    the   statues   in    the  the  West    We  proceed  to  the  Fifth 

most  celebrated   of  heathen  temples.  Gentary,  distiognished  in  Mr.  White's 

Neither  Zens  or  Athene  conld  have  programme  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 

walked    ont    of    their    temples    at  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Athens.      We  perceive  soraethiog  of  u  ^j^^  ^^^  g^w  all  Italy  within  his 

the   infidsl  m  the   milackv  criticism  ^asp.    It  was  not  only  the  Goths  who 

of  the  architect;  and  if  the  pbiloso-  followed  Alaric»s  command.     All   ilio 

phic  Emperor  thoaght  fit  to  build  a  barbarians,  of  whatever  name  or  race, 

temple    to  the   goddesses,  he  might  who  had  been   transplanted  either  as 

also  think  it  fit  to  uphold  proper  re-  slaves  or  soldiers— Alans,  Franks,  and 

■pect  to  them  in  his  presence.  Grermans — rallied  round  the  advancing 

Mr.  White  observes   that    we  are  king.  There  were  Briion9i,and  Saxons, and 

sometimes  under  a  little  delusion  in  Subians.    It  was  an  insurrection  of  all 

the  estimates  we  form  of  the  magni-  ^he  manly  element  ofsocioty  against  the 

tnde  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  indescribable  depravation  of  the  inha- 

moltitnde  of    troops  that    it  main-  bil^w  of  the  Peninsula.    Nobody  could 

taioed.      Russia  snVpasses  it  in  ex-  Jl^^f  «^'  •i^^\'ir'l^t^''H^Si 

tent  of  territory    an^d  maintains  an  X,  rb:^li^i^X^aS^^ 

army  considerab  y    more    numerous,  ^o^j,^  ^  g^ort  delay  at  fhe  price  of 

France  and  Austria,  who  rank  next  many  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 

to  Russia  in    the  number  of   their  ^nd  silver,  and  of  large  quantities  of 

standing  armies,  could   singly  bring  sUk;    but  these  were   only  additional 

into  the  field  a  much  larger  force  incitements  to  the  cupidity  of  the  in- 

than  the  whole  Roman  Empire.   The  vader.     Tribe  after  tribe  rose  up  with 

military  force  of  the  Pa^n  empire  is  fresh  fhry;  warriors  of  eveiy  hue  and 

here  estimated  at  450,000  men  ;  the  shape,  and  with  every  manner  of  equip- 

Ohristian  monarchies  of  France  and  menu    The  handsome  Goth  in  his  iron 

Austria  are  each  of  them  reputed  to  cuirass ;    the    Alan    with    his    saddle 

maintain  an  army  of  650,000  men.  colored  with  human  skin ;  the  German 

And   when  we  reflect  upon  the   in-  makmg  a  hideous  sound  by  shnekingo^ 

vention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  enor-  *^<*  f^"^  ^^5?  .li"*  k'?*!  J  ^t^^. 

e^  ^^  t     Li\\    L    •*.  5      -.:j  «*    countryman  of  Alanc  nimseli  soutiding 

mous  .force  of  artillery,  it  u  evident  ^^^  ,^  ^^  j^^^  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ho 

that  any  one  of  the  first-rate  powers  j^^^^g  ,^^    j^    ^^:^^^^    note-4iU 

of  modern  Europe  could  bring  into  the  gj^rted  forward  on  the  march.  ,  At  the 

field  a  destructive  force  that  would  bead  of  each  detachment  rode  a  band, 

sweep  from  tije  fiace  of  the  earth  the  singing  Bongs  of  exultation  and  defiance  ; 

thirty  legions  of  Adrian.    The  very  dl-  and  the  Romans,  slupified  with  fear,  saw 

vision  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  these  innumerable  swarms  defile  towards 

States  involves  this  increase  of  sol-  the  KUvian  bridge,  and  close  up  eveiy 

diery.     Tn  the  old  Roman  Empire  the  aocess  to  the  town.    There  was  no  com 

great  Meiliterraoean  Sea  lay  peaceful  from  Sicily  or  Africa;  a  pest  raged  in 

as  a  lake,  and  the  Roman  ships  had  ©very  house,   and  hunger  reduced  the 

nothing  to  dread  but  the  winds  and  inhabitants  to  despair" 

the  waves ;  whereas  in  modern  Eu-       But  it  was  a  despair  which  opened 

rope  many  quite  artificial  boundaries  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  had  not 

have  to  be  guarded  by  an  array  of  sol-  courage  to  die  in  its  defenca     For 

\  diers.      **  Belgium   defends   her  fiats  six  days  Rome  was  given  up  to  pil- 

with  a  hundred   thousand  men,  and  lage   and   slaughter.     AlariOi    bow- 

the  marshes  of  Holland  are  secured  ever,  did  not  stay  to  take  possession ; 

by  sixty  thousand  Dutch.".;..  Hitherto  he  pushed   on   to  complete  the  oo&- 

everything   has   tended    to    develop  quest  of  Italy.     Dying  soon   after, 

the  military  power  in  Ohristeadora.  Rome  had  a  short   respite,  till    the 

We  most  not  linger   any  longer  Yandals,   nnder    QenaeriCi   repeated 
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tbe  aasanlt  and  pillage.    Theie,  too,  qaote  from  Mr.  Wb{te*8  pages,  or  we 

passed  od,  and  did  not  stay  to  gorern  shoald  willioely  extract  a  long   pas- 

a  city  which  they  cared  only  to  de*  sage  in  whioi  he  describes  the  bece- 

spoil    and  destroy.     Bat  the  work  fit  which  the  people,  the    king,  the 

of  destractioQ  was    complete ;    the  charch,  the  pope»  derived  in  ko  many 

strength  and  spirit   of    the   Roman  ways,  from  the  monastic  institations. 

citizen  were  utterly  snbdaed.     **  Some  Spread  over  all  Europe,  isolated,  yet 

phantom  assembly,  which  still  called  more   or   less   in   communion    with 

Itself  the  Boman  Senate,  sent  back  each  other,   not  always  on  friendly 

to  Constantinople  the  tiara  and  purple  terms  with  the  bishop  or  other  cWr- 

robe,  in  sign  that  tbe  Western  Em-  ical  authority  of   their  own  neigh- 

pire  had  passed  away.*'  boarhood,  tbe  overshadowing  power 

That  Christian  power,  which  was  of  the  pope  was  to  them  a  protection 

to  take    possession  of    the    vacant  and  a  bond   of   union,    They  very 

throne,  haa  itself  shared  in  tbe  gene-  naturally  became   sealons    advocates 

ral  corruption.    Mr.  White  observes,  of  this  visible  head  of  the  universal 

that  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  church. 

was  the  resurrection  of  Christianity.       Next  comes    upon  the  scene  the 

The  Church  had    already  been  cor-  rude  but  extensive  empire  of  Cbarle- 

rupted    by  wealth,  and    torn    with  magne ;  it  soon  breaks  up  into  frag- 

controversy;   adversity,  and   a  great  ments,  and  the  civil  government  of 

task  to  be  performed,  and  fresh  dis-  Europe  presents  a  sadder  aspect  than 

ciples,  and  ardent   convertites,   were  ever.    There  is  very  little  one  can 

amongst  the  means,  we   presume,  of  honour  by  the  name  of  civil  govern- 

its    partial  restoration.      When    the  ment     To   complete  the  confusion, 

wretched  crowd  flocked  back  to  their  a  fresh  invasion  of  barbarians  from 

balf-ruioed  capital,  what   friend  did  the  north  is  poured  over  France  and 

it  find  but    tbe  Christian  Church  ?  England  —  Danes,  Scs^inavians,  or 

And  when  a  barbarian  ruler  soujKht  Norsemen  as  they  are  now  often  called, 

for    any    instrument  of   the    native  This  island  of  Great  Britain  felt  the 

government  by  which  to  govern  his  fall  force  of  the  invasion. 

SSTir  '^^tT'iZt^li  «*nT«  W**^        "  For  many  yeara  before  this  a  pirate's 

itself  but  the  Christian  Church  T  ^^^  ^,  two  from  the  north  would  run 

As   the   centuries   roll   on  we  fte  ^^^  ^ho  sand,  and  send  the  crews  to 

the  institution  of   monasteries   come  turn  and  rob  a  village  on  the  coast  of 

to  the  aid  of  order  and  the  spiritual  Berwick  or   Northumberland.     Pirates 

monarchy   of   the    popes.     Perhaps  we  superciliously  call  them,  but  that  is 

Christianity  has  haa  no  greater  dis-  from  a  misconception  of  thoir  point  of 

grace  than  the  multitude  of  savase  honour.    They  wore  gentlemen,  perhaps, 

and  fanatic    monks  that  swarmed  in  *  of  small  estate' in  eoi^c  outlying  district 

tbe  East,  and  wera  the  terror  and  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  endowed 

disgust  of  Alexandria  ;  and   perhaps  ^th  stout  anna  and  a  groat  wish  to  dis- 

Europeaa  Christendom  has  received  tinguish  thomselves— if  the  distinction 

more    benefit  from  ber    Benedictine  could  be  acoompanied  with  an  lactase 

monasteries  than  from  any  other  in-  of  their  worldly  goodeL    They  cons.dcrod 

atitotion  that  can  be  nam4    Under  tir.r^'^Zn.   r^ZZ\^  ^^ 

..  ,,  ..  .  ..J.  sons  01    a  stronir    religious  turn,   ana 

the  same  appellation  such  very  dif-  ^^^  ^^^     jri^^j.  ^,«  ,^i^ioZy  to 

ferent  men  and  manners  may  be  the  courage  of  tbe  warrior  an^fthe  avid- 
embraced.  The  monastery  where  jty  of  the  conqueror.  Odin  was  still 
labour  was  first  honoured,  where  their  god,  tbo  doors  of  the  AValhalla 
peace  was  at  all  times  secured,  where  were  still  open  to  them  afrer  death,  and 
the  culture  of  the  land  was  intelli-  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  wero  foaming 
gently  and  lovingly  pursued,  where  with  intoxicating  moad.  The  English 
architecture  was  profoundly  studied,  were  renegades  from  the  true  faith,  a 
where  civilisation  and  piety  went  set  of  drivelling  wretches  who  believed 
hand  in  hand,  will  remain  for  all  «»  »  l>eaven  where  there  was  no  beer, 
times  a  subject  of  deep  and  grateful  «^d  worshipped  a  god  who  bade  them 
interest  to  the  student  of  modem  P™^  for  their  enemies  and  bless  the 
history.  It  is  too  old  a  story,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^  "^^  '^«°^  ^ 
we  must   reidst  the   temptation  to       We  must  not  olsas  the  next  in- 
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Vftdera  who  took  pooienioD  of  our  yeloped  consdonoo.    Their  personal  i^ 

bland— «the  NormaDS — amongst  bar-  pearaDco   itaelf  was  an  index  of  the 

bariaoa,  since  they  cane  to  us  after  ungovernable    passions    witbio.      Fat, 

the?    had    been   somewhat    civilised  broad-shouldered,  low  -  statured,  red- 

aod  Christianised  in  Prance,    General  haired,  loud-voiced,  they  were  fri^btfal 

report   gifes  them  credit  for  being  ^ J?'^  v.T\  ""^t?   1?  ^^^"^  "^"^^^ 

soS«whft    mow^                  than    tbi  moods;  but  when  the  Conqueror  storm- 

wuicwiwn    Hiuiv    wTiiiOT^    bum*    •««  gj    j^Q    feeling  of   ruth  or   reverence 

Sazona  whom  they  conquered.    Bat  ^  j^  ^j^  ^      ^j,^^  y^^  ^^^  ^ 

If  we  read  the  pages  of  the  indos-  ^^g^   ^he   daughter  of  the   Count  of 

tnous  Lappenberg,  we  shall  not  nee  Boulogne,  he  forced  his  way  into  the 

Irom    his    Hi^ry   of  cur    Norman  chamber  of  the  Countess,  seized  her  by 

Kings  with  any  great  respect  for  the  the  hair  of  her  head,  dragged  her  round 

otvilisation    of   the   Normans.      The  the  room,  and  stamped  ou  her  with  his 

gold  cup,  the   suit  of   armour,   the  feet;  Robert^  his  son,  was  of  the  same 

robe  of  statei  they  knew  how  to  pur-  uninviting    exterior ;     William    Kufus 

loin  and  appropriate ;  they  set  others  "w-aa  little  and  very  stout  [no  great  harm 

to  build  for  them ;  whether  we  are  i^^  that] ;  Henry  the  Second  was  glutr 

absolutely  indebted  to  them  for  any-  ^nous   and  debauched;    Richard   the 

thing  that  reaUy  advances  the  civU-  ^^onheait  was  cruel  as  the  ammal  tbat 

iaatiSn  of  a  country,  seems  donbtfal  save  him  name;    and  John   was  the 

iwMvu  V*  «■  w««»««/»  «vx/*«w      »-  most  debased  and  contemptible  of  man- 

Their  only  art  of  government  was  to  kii^  'rlp^^       wuwuii^uu  «  ut  uuui 

oonqaer    and  subdae,  and    keep   as 

mach  power  as  possible  in  one  single  The  tenth  century  has  been  gene- 
band.  There  is  a  period  in  the  life  rally  fixed  upon  as  that  in  which 
of  nations,  when  the  establishment  Christendom  sank  to  its  most  piti- 
of  this  harsh  dominion  is  very  ser-  able  state,  when  the  light  of  know- 
viceable.  In  this  light  the  Norman  ledge  was  almost  extinct — ^the  dark- 
oonquest  may  have  been  beneficial,  est  amongst  the  dark  ages.  Something 
tending  to  noite  the  people  into  one  was  added  to  its  gloom,  and  some- 
strong  nation.  So  far  as  personal  thing  to  its  debasement,  by  a  belief 
influence  was  concerned,  we  were  in-  which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
debted  only  to  sach  men  as  Anselm  of  the  century,  that  the  end  of  all 
and  Lanfranc,  Italians  by  birth,  but  things  was  at  hand,  and  the  race 
who  may  be  called  Norman  bishops.  S  man  speedily  to  be  destroyed. 
"  Anselm,"  says  Lappenberg,  "  was  The  one  thousand  years  had  elapsed. 
one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and  humi-  A  few  texts  most  unskilfully  applied, 
lity  which  Christianity  has  produced  the  roundness  of  the  number,  and 
in  every  age."  Lanfranc  reminds  us  of  the  calamities  of  the  period,  were  a 
Lis  successor  ii^  a  subsequent  cen-  sufiicient  foundation  for  the  belief 
tory,  Cranmer;  honest  and  good  in  that  the  world  would  soon  be  de- 
the  main,  but  having  something  of  stroyed.  A  similar  belief  has  risen 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpenc.  Both  in  later  times  less  ezcosably. 
Anselm  and  Lanfranc  were  amongst  The  thousand  years  passed,  and  in 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  respec-  the  next  centary  some  dawnings  of 
tive  ages.  For  the  Norman  kings,  improvement  are  perceived.  Bat, 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  virtue  in  reality,  such  was  the  complex 
bat  bravery,  and  an  occasional  gene-  nature  of  European  society,  that  it 
roeity  id  giving  with  one  hand  what  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  period 
they  pillaged  with  the  other.  Bich-  in  which  cormption  is  not  going  on 
ard  I.,  the  most  popular  of  the  series,  in  one  part,  and  resuscitation  in 
was,  as  Si^mondi  tersely  says,  '*  a  bad  another.  And  as  the  centuries  ad- 
son,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  brother,  vance,  this  complication  becomes 
and  a  bad  king  f  bat  he  was  the  more  discernible ;  for  the  elements  of 
bravest  of  knights,  and  his  compan-  the  old  Roman  oivilisation,  its  juris- 
ions  in  arms  loved  him  with  a  kind  prudence  and  its  literatore,  emerge 
of  idolatry.  Mr.  White  does  not  from  the  ruins  in  which  they  had 
spare  any  of  them.  been  buried.  The  Greek  fathers, 
"They  were  sensual,  cruel,  and  un-  too,  are  again  stodied.  In  this  cen- 
prinelplcd  to  a  degreo  unusual  even  in  tory,  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Irish 
thoso  ages  ef  rude  manners  and  unde-  monastery,  John  Scotos  Erigeoa  is 
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riTalliDff  Origen  himself  id  the  sab-  triumph  of  the  false    rdigloo   over 

tlety  of  hid  specnltttiooB.    He  is  re-  the  true,  for  the  priesthood  of  the 

viviog    the  doctriDes  of   Phi]o  end  Greek  Oharch,  at  the  time   of  the 

of  the  Neo<Platooiftt8,  and,  so  far  as  fall  of  GoDstantioopley  had  not  only 

extracts  from    his  works  enable  ns  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the 

to  judge,  he   surpasses  these   later  Gospel  in  the  doctrines  they  taught, 

Greeks  in  1o((ical  distioctness.     We  but  their  lives  were  still  less  Cbris- 

Dote,  in   passing,  that    the    greater  tian    than    their  faith.     There  was 

lights  of  Greece  —  Plato  and  Aris-  more  true  religion,  there  was  more 

toile— are,  curiously  enough,  brought  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  in 

back  to  us  in  the  first  instance  by  an  Omar  or  an  Aboa  Beker  rkJing 

Arabian  scholars.    They  were  studied  on  his  camel  with  his  bag  of  dates 

in  Bagdad  and  Cordova  before  they  for  all  his  provender,  and  his  heart 

found  their  way  to  Paris  or  Salsr  wholly  devoted  to  what  he  deemed 

maoca.  his  duty  to  God  and  the  service  of 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  great  maokind,    than     in     the     Inxunoos 

movement  from  without  —  new  na-  priesthood  and  the   idle  and  quarrel- 

tioos  and  a  new  religion  driven  upon  some  people  of  the  city  of  Constan- 

Cbridteiidom  —  which  seems  at  first  tinopleb     The  ChristiaiMi  fell  before 

to  UjreKten  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  the  Moslems,  because  they  had  ceased 

but  which  eods  by  urging  it  forward  to  be  Cliristians  in  everything  bat 

by  a  fresh  impulse.     It  was  in  the  name.    Such  literature  as  the  capital 

seventh  century,  when —  of  the  Greek  Empire  sUll  possessed 

*' Looking  forth  already  beyond  the  v&s  not  altogether  lost,  for  the  re- 
narrow  precincts  of  his  power,  Mo-  fngees  carried  it  with  them  into 
hunmed  saw  in  the  distance,  across  the  Europe.  The  seed  was  shaken  ovec 
desert,  the   proud    empires  of  Persia  a  better  soiL 

and  Ck>nstantinople.    To  toth  he  wrote  Jf  the 'story  is  true  of  the  destmo- 

lotters  demanding   their  aUegiance,  as  tion  of  the  library  at  Alexandria,  the 

God's  prophet,   and  threatening    ven-  aucceasors  of  the  Caliph  Omar  made 

|eauce  if  they  disobeyed.    Choeroes  the  ^„  j^  compensation  to  Europe  in  the 

Persian  tore  the  letter  to  mecei     'Even  ^^/^  ,^  ^f     ^^  -^    ^    prSecution 

so,*  said   Mohammed,  *  shall   his  king-  ^^  ^-K^  ^«  .-j  ^um^     ul*^  -or     Jjtii 

dom  be  torn.'    Ueraclius  the  Greek  JL  l^  ^^^"'^  *?^  philosophy.    We  will 

more  reepectful.    He  placed  the  misslVe  J****    S?^'*«' ..•'Vr^^''^"®^'  .P^.«* 

on  his  pUlow,  and  very  naturally  fell  ^^^  Swmondis  Htstory  of  the  LUe- 

asleep,  and  thought  of  it  no  more.    But  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  Sr>wf  A  of  Europe,  which, 

his  descendants  were  not  long  of  having  while  it  records  the  achievements  of 

their  pillows  not  qnito  ao  provocative  of  the  Saracen,  and   the  obligations  of 

repose.    The  city  of  Medina  grew  too  Eorop|e,  suggests  also  other  topics  of 

small  to  hold  the  Prophet's  followers,  reflectioa 

and   they  went  forth  conquering  and  After  relating  what  the  Arabs  or 

to  conquer.    There  were   Abou  Beker  other  Mussulmans  had   accomplished 

^e  Wise,  and  Omar  tlio  Faithful^  and  Iq  gcieace,  in  philosophy,  in  history, 

KhaJed  the  Brave,  and  Ah  tiio  Sword  jq    poetry,   in    every  department  of 

of  God.    Mecca  fell  before  ^em,  and  HterJoure,  and  reminding  us  that  we 

city  after  ciiy  sent  in  its  adhesion  to  „,.^k«ki«  \«^  ♦/>  «k<>m   *u^  :..«»»»:^« 

the  cUims  of  a  Prophet  who  had  such  PJ^^^^^  ^^  l?l  ^"""^   ^^  invention 

dreadful  interpreters  as  these.    The  reli-  of  gunpowder,  the  compa*,  pa|^r,  our 

gion    he    preached  was  comparatively  ""jn^re^   «c-»  *»    proceeds  thus :-~ 

true.    He  destroyed  the   idols  of  the  *  Such  was  the  brilliant  light  which 

land,  inculcated  soberness,  chastity,  cha-  literature  and  science  displayed  from 

rity,  and,  by  some  faint  transmission  of  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century 

the  precepts  of  the   Bible,  inculcated  of  our  era,  in    thofeie  vast  countries' 

brothoriy  love  and  forgiveness  of  wrong,  which  had    been    submitted    to  the 

But  the  Sword  was  the  true  Qoqiel  yoke    of     Islam  ism.      Many    meiao- 

Its  light  was  spread  in  Syria^  and  all  choly  rt^flections  arise  when  we  eno- 

the  adjoining  territories."     ^  mt- rate  the  long  list  of  names  which, 

We  need  not  be  sarprised  or  die-  though  unknown  to  us,  were  then  so 

mayed  at  the  partial  triumph  of  the  illustrious,  and  of  manuscripts  buried 

Crescent  over  the  Cross.    It  cannot  in    dusty    libraries,  which    have,  in 

io    fiurness     be    described    as    the  their  time,  exwciaed  a  powerful  iiy 
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flaenoe  over  the  biuiiaii  iotelleet  ivas  their  own;  it  wia  'admiDistered 
Whftt  remains  of  so  mach  fflory?  by  themselves,  and  the  resnlt  has 
The  bouDdtesB  regions  where  islam-  been  their  own  d€»tmctioa 
ism  reigned,  and  still  contiones  to  ''  Who  may  say  that  Europe  itself, 
reign,  are  now  dead  to  the  iotereste  whither  the  empire  of  letters  and 
of  Bcienoe.  The  rich  eonntries  of  science  has  been  transported,  which 
Fes  and  Morocco,  iilostrious  for  five  sheds  so  brilliant  .a  light,  which 
oentories  for  the  namber  of  their  forms  so  correct  a  judgment  of  the 
aeademies,  their  nniversities,  and  past,  and  which  compares  so  well  the 
their  libraries,  are  now  only  deserts  snooessive  reigns  of  the  literature 
of  burning  sands,  which  the  human  and  maimers  of  antiquity,  shall  not, 
tyrant  disputes  with  the  beast  of  in  a  few  ages,  become  as  wild  and 
prey.  The  smiling  and  fertile  shores  deserted  as  the  hilh  of  Mauritania, 
of  Manritaoia,  where  commerce,  arts,  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  the  valleys 
and  agricoltnre  attained  their  high-  of  Anatolia?  who  may  say  that  in 
est  prosperity,  are  now  the  retreats  some  new  .land,  perhaps  iu  those 
of  corsairs,  who  spread  horror  over  lofty  regions  whence  the  Orinoco 
the  seas,  and  who  only  relax  from  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  have 
their  labonrs  in  sbame/hl  debauch-  their  sonrce,  nations  with  other  man- 
eries,  until  the  plague  periodically  ners,  other  languages,  other  thoughts, 
eomes  to  select  its  victims  from  and  other  religions,  shall  not  arise, 
amongst  them,  and  to  avenge  offend-  once  more  to  renew, the  human  race, 
ed  humanity.  Egypt  has  bv  degrees  and  ^  to  study  the  past  as  we  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sands  studied  it, —  nations  who,  hearing 
which  formerly  fertilised  it;  Syria  with  astonishment  of  our  existence, 
and  Palestine  are  desolated  by  the  that  our  knowledge  was  as  ezten- 
waodering  Bedouins,  leas  terrible  sive  as  their  own,  and  that  we,  like 
gtill  than  the  Pasha  who  oppresses  themselves,  placed  our  trust  in  the 
them.  Bagdad,  formerly  the  resi-  stability  of  fame,  shall  fiity  our  im- 
deace  of  luxury,  of  power,  and  of  notent  efforts,  and  recall  the  numes  of 
knowledge,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Newton,  of  Racine,  and  of  Tim«o,  as 
oetebrated  universities  of  Cofa  and  examplt-s  of  the  vain  straggle  uf  man 
Bnssora  are  extinct  Those  of  ^-  to  snatch  that  immortality  of  glory 
marcand  and  Balkh  share  in  the  de-  which  fate  has  refused  to  bestow  ?*' 
struction.  In  this  immense  extent  A  melancholy  question,  yet  one  to 
of  territory,  twice  or  thrice  as  large  which  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
as  Europe,  nothing  is  found  but  ig-  give  a  desponding  answer.  There  is 
Doraooe,  slavery,  terror,  and  death,  one  art  these  Saracens  never  under- 
Few  men  are  capable  of  reading  th^  stood,  thst  of  civil  government 
works  of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  Everywhere  the  religion  of  the  Mus- 
aod  of  the  few  who  could  com  pre*  sulman  carries  with  it  a  theocratic 
bend  them,  none  are  able  to  procure  defpotisro— if  such  an  expression  is 
tbem.  The  prodigious  literary  riches  permissidle.  Civil  government  never 
of  the  Arabians,  of  which  we  have  stands  on  its  own  busis,  as  an  in- 
given  only  a  cursory  view,  no  longer  stitution  to  be  created  at  each 
exist  in  any  of  the  cimntries  where  epoch  by  the  mundane  wisdom  of 
the  Arabians  and  the  Mussnlmans  the  Umes,  for  the  mundane  ii»terest 
have  rule.  It  is  not  there  that  we  of  the  whole  society.  The  Caliph 
must  seek  either  for  the  fame  of  their  was  priest  as  well  as  emperor,  and 
mat  men,  or  for  their  writings,  the  Koran  was  the  code  of  jurispni- 
^  What  have  been  preserved  are  in  the  deooe.  There  was  no  political  tree* 
'  bands  of  their  enemies,  in  the  con-  dom.  Just  where  patriotism  hhoald 
vents  of  the  monks,  or  in  the  royal  have  dii^played  itself,  a  religions  en- 
libraries  of  Europe.  And  yet  these  vofA  thu-iasm  or  a  religious  bondage  in- 
iountria  have  net  been  conquered,  terv^ned.  Ic  was  a  religious  enthn- 
It  is  not  the  stranger  who  has  de-  siasm,  in  ttie  day  of  victory  and  pros- 
spoiled  tiiem  of  their  riches,  who  has  perity ;  it  was  a  religious  dtepon- 
annihilated  their  population,  and  de-  dency,  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  of 
stroyed  their  laws,  their  manners,  difficulty.  There  can  be  no  stability 
and  their  natural  spirit    The  poison  where  the  whole  people  do  not  (eel,  as 
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a  peopUf  a  determioation  to  up-  with  the  mofit  sfdendid  fictions  of 
bold  the  natiooal  proapdrity.  If  Am-  graod,  Tirtoe,  and  loyalty."  The  Bo* 
bian  Bcbolan  studied,  la  tbe»e  oar  maaoe  writers  of  the  twelfth  oeotary 
dark  ceotaries,  morals  aod  politics  placed  the  age  of  chivalry  in  the  time 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  their  stud*  of  Oharlemagoe.  This  very  sge  of  the 
ies  were  purely  snecalatlve ;  they  twelfth  century  was  pointed  to  with 
did  not»  and  coUla  not,  introduce  envy  by  Francis  L  Times  nearer 
amongst  the  people  any  love  of  free-  our  own  have  thought  that  chivalry 
dom  or  self-government  Herein  lay  flourished  in  the  persons  of  Du  Ones* 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  Europe,  clin  and  Bayard.  But  though,  if  we 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  power  examine  any  of  these  periods,  we 
and  teaching  of  the  great  Christian  shall  certainly  not  find  the  ideal  of 
priesthood,  there  was  the  Grothic  or  chivalry,  we  shall  find  in  some  of 
Gterman  love  of  independence,  there  them  an  influenoe  of  this  ideal  on 
were  the  political  traditions  of  the  the  manners  of  the  age.  When 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  there  was  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  treated 
the  lingering  authority  of  the  civil  or  his  royal  prisoner  with  ostentations 
muoicipal  law.  We  had  a  Pope,  but  respect  ana  dererenoe,  he  was  pro- 
no  Caliph,  or  he  was  Caliph  only  in  bablv  translating  fiction,  as  well  as  he 
the  citv  of  Rome.  Religion  did  not  could,  into  reality.  Amongst  Uie 
bind  down  the  people  to  any  one  multitude  of  powers,  lay  and  spirit- 
form  of  government,  and .  it  left  an  mil,  that  are  seen  in  action  through- 
independent   influence    to    law   and  out  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages,  let 

E4»Utics.  Contrast  at  this  period  the  the  poet  too  have  his  place, 
alf  savage  feudal  baron,  caring  only  We  pass  over  the  terrible  fate  of 
for  battle  and  the  chase,  with  the  the  Albigenses,  but  mention  the 
polite  aristocracy  of  Bagdad  and  name,  beomse  the  name  alone  will 
Cordova,  and  our  northern  noble  suggest  that  movements  hoetile  to 
does  not  present  to  us  a  very  hope-'  the  Church  are  already  making  them- 
fnl  aspect  But  the  independence  of  selves  felt  Such  hostile  movements 
this  man,  who  would  live  and  rule  in  call  to  mind  also  how  the  threatened 
his  own  castle,  was  saving  us  from  Church  was  strengthened  by  the  new 
the  fate  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  orders  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
The  eleventh  century  brings  upon  Friars.  The  monks  laboured  and 
the  fleld  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry ;  prayed ;  the  friars  preadied.  The 
and  here  w6  cannot  help  remarking  first  impulse  of  a  monk  was  ihe  sal- 
on the  effect  which  poetry,  or  mere  vation  of  his  own  soul;  the  ficf^ 
works  of  imagination,  may  have  on  impulse  of  a  friar  was  the  salvation 
the  real  manners  of  an  age.  In  of  the  souls  of  others.  How  corrap- 
chivalry  we  have  an  instance  how  a  tion  entered  into  the  new  orders  we 
quite  ideal  picture  of  manners  may  need  not  repeat;  but  at  their  first 
be  imitated  to  some  degree,  and  thus  starting  all  is  pure  and  noble,  and 
the  fictitious  history  of  a  past  time  they  represent  tne  spirit  of  intellec- 
produce  a  refil  history,  bearing  some  tual  activity,  so  fitf  as  it  is  allied  with 
faint  resemblance  to  it  Sismondi  has  the  Church.  They  start  nobly ;  for 
observed,  that  the  more  we  look  into  if  they  throw  themselves  on  volun- 
this  matter  the  more  clearly  shall  tary  contributions  for  their  support, 
we  perceive  that  the  system  of  chiv-  they  begin  by  rendering  services ; 
airy  is  an  invention  almost  entirely  they  preach,  they  teach,  they  confess, 
poetical.  "It  is  alwajs  represented,"  they  guide.  It  is  a  fair  and  open 
he  shrewdly  observes,  ''as  distant  adoption  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
from  us  both  in  time  and  place ;  and  Their  services  were  great ;  the  alms 
whilst  the  contemporary  historian  they  collected  very  modest  in  amount 
gives  us  a  dear,  detailed,  and  com-  Aftisrwards  the  begging -box  went 
pie  to  account  of  the  Vices  of  the^conrt  round  with  great  pertinacity,  and  the 
and  the  great,  of  the  ferocitv  or  cor-  services  rendered  became  fewer  and 
roption  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  ser-  of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  The  vow  of 
viliu  of  the  people,  we  are  astonished  poverty  is  evaded ;  the  gift  which 
to  nod  the  poets,  after  a  long  lapse  was  at  first  received  in  humility  is 
of  time,  adorning  t}ie  very  same  ages  now  demanded  from  the  layman  as 
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luB  ftniat  dtdim.    The  preaobiiMr  of  buigh;  or  in  his gnnder  stjle  of  eqnip- 

the  frian,  which  wu  in  aovaooe  of  the  n>«at,  gallant  steed,  with  hadsney  led 

regular  dei^j,  grows  to  be  intolerant  beside  him,  and  four  dogs  of  high  race, 

erenof  saeh  thooght  and  learning  as  ^^^"^g  ^"^^^  ^  ^^rae  as  he  made 

arise  in  the  Church  itself.    It  is  well  ^«  dignded  joumej  from  Fe^ara  to 

nM4Mn«  tliftfc  «hA  fwU^  anAMlilv  Aa.  HoDie.    Wherever  life  was  to  be  seen 

g£X^  toS  Arfafl5Si't&  -<»  Ptioted.  the  todefeUg.ble  IVoi^ 

^i7^^T\i  Jl!re.^u^^i^v!z^  ^'^  to  he  found.     Whatever  he  had 

pietj  gate  them.  fwUiey  aje  Jabonr-  ^^^^^^      ^^  former  expeditions,  what- 

ug  to  repress  aU  freedom  of  ttooght,  e^^  j,^   learned  in  his   present  tour, 

all  inquiry,  aU  aaenoe.    They  become  down  it  went  in  his  own  exquisite  Ian- 

toolB  of  the  pope  to  coHeot  his  re-  guage,  with  his  own  poetical  impres- 

venne  and  confirm  his  power.    Thev  sion  of  the  pomps  and  pageantries  hebe- 

ezdte  opposition  in  the  deigy  as  weli  hdd ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 

aa  in  the  people,  and  this  opposition  ney  he  reached  the  court  of  prince  or 

18  Ikvooriog  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  potentate,  no   higher  treat   could   be 

Mr.  White,  at  the  oommeooement  oifered  to  the  'noble  lords  and  ladies 

of  each  of  his  centuries,  gives  us  a  list  bright'  than  to  form  a  glittering  circle 

of  the  principal  drttiiw<Mp«-»n«.   At  ^^^  ^«  enchanting   chronicler,  and 

the  commedcement  of  the  fourteenth  ^f^^  ^  ^^^'  ^%  ^  ^"e»-    ^^J^ 

eeoturj  we  read  in  one  line  the  noble  {f ^^^  ^  ^^^\  ^fT  "^^^  ^  *^*^®' 
^^^2««!sl;l«  »r»l-\y^na«»r  the  unwearied  *  picker -up  of  uncon- 
Md  hope-inspmng  names  ^  Dante,   ^j^^^  ^^.^^g,  ^^^^^   ^*'^^        ^^^ 

Petrarofak  Boccaccio,  Ohaucer,  Frois-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  unconsidered  when 
earU  We  stop  at  tiie  last,  ^  fftve  ^^eir  true  value  became  knownX  pur- 
the  reader  the  benefit  of  Mr.  White'ta  gued  his  happy  way,  certain  of  a  friendly 
description  of  the  Herodotns  of  the  reception  when  be  arrived,  and  oer- 
middle  ages.  tain  of  not  losing  his  time  by  negli- 
"But  more  important  than  the  poems  genoe  or  Utndness  on  the  road.  If  he 
of  Dante  and  Chaucer,  or  the  prose  of  overtakes  a  stately  cavalier,  attended  by 
Boccacdo,  was  the  iutroductlon  of  the  squires  iind  men-at-arms,  he  enters  into 
new  literature  represented  by  Froissart  conversation,  drawing  out  tlie  experi- 
Hitherto  chronicles  had  for  the  most  ences  of  the  venerable  warrior  by  relat- 
part  consisted  of  the  record  of  such  ing  to  him  all  be  knew  of  things  and 
wandering  rumours  as  reached  a  monas-  persons  in  which  he  took,  an  interest 
teiy,  or  were  gathered  in  the  religious  And  when  they  put  up  at  some  hos- 
pilgriroages  of  holy  men.  But  at  this  teliy  on  the  road,  and  while  the  gallant 
time  there  came  into  notice  the  most  knight  was  sound  asleep  on  his  straw- 
inquiring,  enterprising,  picturesque  and  stuffed  couch,  and  his  followers  were 
emertaintng  chronicler  that  had  ever  ap-  wallowing  amid  the  rushes  on  the  par- 
peared  since  Herodotus  read  the  result  lour  floor,  Froissart  was  busy  with  pen 
of  his  personal  travels  and  sagadous  in-  and  note-book,  scoring  down  all  the  old 
quiries  to  the  assembled  multitudes  of  gentleman  had  told  him,  all  the  fights 
Oreese.  John  Froissart,  called  by  the  he  had  been  present  at,  and  the  secret 
courtesy  of  the  time  Sir  John,  in  honour  histoty  (if  any)  of  the  councils  of  "priestB 
of  his  being  priest  and  chaplain,  devoted  and  kmga  In  this  way  knights  in  dis* 
a  long  life  to  the  collection  of  the  fUllest  tant  parts  of  the  world  be^me  known 
and  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  all  the  to  each  other.  The  same  ^oice  which 
events  and  personages  characteristic  of  described  to  Douglas  ai  Dalkeith  the  ex- 
his  time.  From  1326,  when  his  labours  ploits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sounded 
commence,  to  1400  when  his  active  pen  the  praises  of  Douglas  in  the  ears  of  the 
stood  still,  nothing  happened  in  any  part  Black  Prince  at  Bordeaux'^ — ^P.  336. 
of  Europe  that  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  A  native  literature,  we  see,  is  rising 
period  did  not  rush  off  to  verify  on  the  into  existence ;  kingly  power  is  ob- 
spot  If  he  heard  of  an  assemblage  of  talning  its  predominance  over  feudal 
knights  going  on  at  the  extremities  of  license,  and  the  mercantile  and  mann-^ 
Prance,  or  in  the  centre  of  Germany;  facturing  city  is  displaying  its  wealth 
of  a  .tournament  at  Bordeaux,  a  c«urt  ^^j  eslfelishing  its  muniSpal  rights. 

SiilLS^^;e^J  Se^^^  rS.Tt£^Srino\ 

the  humble  guise  of  rs^taiy  horse-  f«>"^  *"  parties,  but  it  cannot  have 
man,  with  his  portmanteau  behind  his  .?e  same  preeminent  sway  that  it 
saddle,  and  a  single  greyhound  at  his  formerly  possessed.  There  are  those 
heels,  as  he  jogged  wearily  across  the  who  will  dispute  its  power,  and  qmee- 
Border,  till  he  finally  arrived  in  Edin-   tion   its  creed.     Kings  make   theur 
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treaties  witii  the  pope  atf  with  any  as  a  great  popalar  movement,  we 
other  foreign  potentate ;  and  if  the  are  soon  made  aware  that  this  long- 
head of  the  Cbarch  withstands  one  ing  after  a  pure  spiritnal  religion, 
monarch,  it  is  becanse  he  has  another  in  which  the  son!  at  once,  without 
for  his  ally.  any  priestly  intermediator,  commnnes 

And  now  let  lu  open  Mr.  White's  with  QoA  or  Christ,  was  not  the  only 
book  at  the  commencement  of  the  motive;  the  popnlaoe  in  general  was 
sixteenth  oentnry.  The  list  of  dra-  led  to  take  part  against  the  estab- 
matii  persona  is  alone  sufficient  to  lished  Ghnron  by  the  manifest  hypo- 
call  np  a  host  of  reflections.  With  crisy  and  scandalous  lives  of  many  of 
such  monsrchs  as  Charles  Y.,  Fran-  the  priesthood.  ItisneceMarytobear 
018  I.,  and  Henry  YIIL,  we  are  now  this  in  mind,  or  the  course  of'  sab- 
more  fiimiliar  than  we  are  with  seouent  events  cannot  be  understood, 
contemporary  sovereigns.  They  all  Surprise  is  open  expreased  that 
start  upon  their  reigns  as  sealoos  the  Reformation,  after  extending 
orthodox  champions  of  the  Church,  through  a  certain  portion  of  Europe, 
but  impatient  of  any  restraint.  The  ceased  to  make  ftirth^  conquests, 
wealthy  hierarchy  which  each  finds  and  was  even  driven  back  from  ter- 
in  his  own  dominions  he  is  most  soli-  ritories  of  which  it  had  taken  pos- 
citous  to  uphold,  but  he  must  be  session.  It  was  driven'  back  because 
permitted  in  part  to  govern  it,  and  the  priesthood  of  the  Soman  Churdi 
oy  no  means  to  be  governed  by  it  bad  reformed  their  own  manners;  it 
The  people  are,  in  the  main,  attach-  was  driven  back  by  the  revived 
ed  both  to  their  sovereigns  and  to  Christian  sseal  of  pious  popes,  and  by 
the  Church ;  but  the  wealth  and  lux-  the  more  enlightened  and  earnest 
nry  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  other 
the  priesthood,  and  the  well-endow-  Roman  ecclesiastics.  That  the  Re- 
ed abbeys,  have  created  a  scandal  formation  was  never  able  to  extend 
amongst  the  populace ;  whilst  a  more  beyond  certain  barriers,  admits,  if  we 
serious  and  enlightened  class  of  men  look  a  little  closely  into  the  fi^ts, 
venture  to  upbraid  the  whole  Church,  of  a  very  easy  solution, 
as  i^ersistin^  to  maintain  many  super-  For  in  no  case  whatever  was  the 
stitions  which  are  no  longer  worthy  reformatory  movement  amongst  the 
of  the  age.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  people  so  general  and  so  zealous,  that 
estimate  that  great  movement  called  it  could  make  its  way  where  the 
the  Reformation.  Church  was  supported  by  a  strong 

In  the  first  place  it  is  noticeable,  civil    government.     In   Saxony  the 

and   proves   how  general  were   the  Government  went  over  to  the  Refor- 

caases  which  brought  about  this  move-  mation.    So  it  did  in  England.    Even 

ment,  that  the  Reformation   breaks  in  Saxony  itself,  and  in  other  stateib 

out   spontai^eoosly   about   the   same  of  Germany  in  which  it  triumphed, 

time  in  Germany,  France  and  Swit-  the    Reformation   would   have   been 

iserland.     In  Germany,  Luther  —  in  controlled  and  repressed  if  ^e  Impe- 

Switsserland,  Zuinglius  —  in  France,  rial  Government  had  been  stronger. 

Lefevre  ana  Farel  are  found  preach-  Happily,  neither  in  the  Diet  nor  in  the 

in^  much   the   same   doctrines,   and  Emperor  did  Uiere  exist  that  power 

quite    independently  of  each  other,  which  could  unite  the  whole  or  Ger- 

D'Aubign6  gives  the  precedence,  in  many  against  this  new  spiritual  in- 

point  of  time,  to  his  own  countrymen,  surr^on.    In  Scotland  it  made  its 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Zuin-  way  under  a  resency,  or  under   a 

glius  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Re-  queen  more  fitted  to   be  the  oma- 

formed  Faith  before   he  had   heard  ment    of   a    luxurious  court    than 

anything   of    Luther's    proceedings,  the    oontroUer  of  a  turbulent  aris- 

The  simple  fact  was,  that  men  had  tocraey.    In    Switzerland  it  enooun- 

begun  to  read   the  Bible,  and   the  tered   a    demooracv,   and    thendbre 

perusal  of  the  New  Testament  would  might  have  expected  an  easy  triumph  ; 

awaken  everywhere   in   minds  of  a  but  in  Switzerland,  as  soon  as  the 

certain  susceptibility,  the  same  long-  Catholic    cantons   had   allied  them- 

ing  after  a  pure  spiritaal  religion.  selves  in  a  fresh  bond  of  union  horn 

Looking  abroad  at  the  Reformation  which  the  Protestant  cantons  were 
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< 
ezdaded,  war  breaks  out  between  tbe  kingly  power  is  agaio  strong:,  and 
the  two  parties,  the  Beformation  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Chnrch,  it 
makes  no  farther  conqaest  The  is  seen  directly  that  it  most  snccnmb. 
several  cantons  take  up  a  hostile  It  most  saccamb,  or  France  most  be 
position  to  each  other ;  and  this  is  disremembered. 
seen  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  Bat  though  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
growth  of  the  new  church.  mit  that  a  OelUc  population  may  not 
Some  speculative  men  have  fended  be  as  good  Protestants  as  a  Teutonic, 
that  the  Beformation  could  only  we  may  observe, a  noticeable  differ- 
extend  amongst  the  Teutonic  race,  ence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ^  new 
and  that  it  was  averse  to  the  nature  of  doctrines  were  embraced  in  France 
the  Gelt.  Lord  Macaulayi  who  is  and  in  C^ermany.  The  Frenchman 
by  no  means  a  speculative  man,  but  had  no  sooner  received  his  new  light, 
dlstioguiehed  by  his  practical  saga-  than  he  was  for  converting  —  and 
eity,  gives  som)B  countenance  to  &is  that  by  all  means  in  his  power — the 
idea  He  notices  especiidly,  that  the  rest  of  bis  countrymen;  he  was  im- 
cantons  in  Switaierland  where  the  patient  of  what  he  called  idolatry, 
Oerman  language  is  spoken,  are  those  and  the  moment  he  Imd  deserted  tbe 
ooly  in  which  the  Reformation  had  Virgin  Mary,  he  was  for  throwing 
triumphed.  As  the  Beformation  had  her  image  into  the  river  in  spite  of 
ori^ated  in  Zurich,  it  was  likely  in  the  adoration  of  all  her  remaining 
the  first  instance  to  spread  amon^  votaries.  Farel  meets  upon  a  bridge 
kindred  cantons.  And  the  war  which  a  procession  **  which  was  advancing, 
broke  out  between  Zurich  and  the  repeating  prayers  to  SL  Anthony, 
Catholic  cantons  was  sure  to  check  and  having  at  ita  bead  two  priests 
in  the  latter  any  tendency  to  accept  with  an  image  of  that  saint;  Farel 
its  new  doctnne&  ''The  league  seises  the  holy  hermit  oat  of  the 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hel-  arms  of  tbe  priests,  and  throws  it 
vetio  Union" — we  are  quoting  from  from  the  bndge  into  the  riv«r. 
B'Aubign^  —  '*  contained  an  article  *  Poor  idolaters  1 '  he  exclaims  to  the 
providing  that  their  confederation  people,  '  will  yon  never  leave  off 
should  from  time  to  time  be  renewed,  your  idolatry  ?'  Priests  aiMl  people 
Such  a  renewal  the  seven  cantons  of  stood  still  in  amazement.  A  religions 
Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  dread  seemed  to  arrest  the  multitude. 
Zug,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  zsesolved  But  the  torpor  soon  ottsed.  *  The 
diould  take  place,  but  they  deter-  image  is  drowning  V  exehums  one  of 
nuoed  that    tbe   cantons  of  Zurich   the  crowd,  and  to  the  silence  succeed 

.  and  Basle^  and  the  towns  of  St  transports  and  cries  of  fury.  But 
Qiallen  and  Mnlhausen,  should  have  Fare],  we  know  not  how,' escaped  their 
no  part  in  the  renewal  of  the  alii-   rage."    D'AubignS  gives  several  such 

,  aooe."  The  federal  government,  in  anecdotes.  No  sooner  had  an  ss- 
&ct,  arrayed  itself  thus  early  against  sembly  of  French  Protestants  been 
the  Beformation.  Geneva  at  this  gathered  together,  than  they  begin 
time  was  not  numbered  amongst  the  to  manifest  an  intolerance  against 
cantons  of  Switzerlandi  but  was  only  the  public  worship  and  public  prooes- 
anally.  sions  of  the  Gatholica.    Contrast  this' 

That  the  distinction  of  race  can  impatience,  this  impetnous  proselyt- 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  ism,  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
boxmdaries  of  the  Reformation,  is  Lutherans.  For  a  long  time  thev 
proved  by  this — thst  in  no  country  submitted  to  the  old  ritual,  though 
were  the  reformed  doctrines  received  thev  had  embraced  quite  incompa- 
more  cealously  than  in  France.  This  tibfe  doctrine.  "  The  doctrine  had 
may  not  be  a  familiar  truth  to  manv,  been  preached  for  four  years  in  Wit- 
but  a  perusal  of  the  history  will  temberg,  and  yet  the  ritual  of  the 
confirm  the  assertion.  But  they  Church  went  on  as  usual.''  ^  There 
eoconntered  here  a  resistance  such  was  a  new  doctrine,"  D'Aubign6 
as  in  no  « country  have  they  ever  continues,  *^  in  the  world,  but  it  had 
been  able  to  overcome.  During  a  not  given  itself  a  new  body.  The 
turbulent  and  unsettled  period,  the  language  of  the  priest  formed  a 
Beformation  did  make  way ;  bat  when  strikiog  contrast   with  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  |Kiegt    He  waa  heevd  this  beed.      D^Anbign^  gifee  us  • 

UiQDderiog  mm   the  pulpit  agftiott  most  spirited  and  graphto  account  of 

the  maflB  as  an  idolatroos   wcmhip,  the  ooofereooe  held  npon  this  sobject 

and  then  seen  descendinff  and  taking  before  the   Land^ve  at   Blarbarg, 

his  place  before  the  altar,   to  ceie-  between  tbe    Swiss  refonner,  Zain- 

brate  the   pompons    ceremony  with  glios,    and   Martin  Lather.    Lather 

sempolons  exactness.  Everywhere  the  wassapporied  by  Melancthon,  Zain* 

new  gospel  resounded  beside  the  ancient  blias  by  (Eoolampadios.    The  Land- 

ritou."    Admirable  instance  of  Tea-  grave  sat  behind  a  table;  '* Lather 

tonic  forbearance  I    Let  bnt  the  man  taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  the 

possess  his  own  sonl  in  peace,  and  velvet   cloth  which  covered  iti,  and 

what  ritual  or  other  practieui  arrange-  steadily  wrote   four  words  in  large 

ments  yon  msJce  does  not  greatly  dis-  characters.     All  eyes    followed  tbe 

tre^s  him.  movement   of   his    hand,  and    soon 

Oor  Lather  himself,  but  for  one  they  read,  Hoc  bst  Corpus  Mxum. 

doctrine  which  had  become  the  very  Lather  wished  to  have  this  declara- 

life  and  soul  of  the  man,  would  have  Hon  oontinaally  before  him,  that  it 

been  persuaded  or  alarmed  into  an  might  strengtlien  his  own  &ith,  and 

accommodation  with  tbe  Ohnroh  of  be  a  sign  to  his  adversaries."     And 

"^  Rome.    There  was  one  period  in  the  no  Catholic  coald  have  adhered  more 

negotiations  between  the  two  parties  pertinaciooaly  to  the  literal  meaning 

when,  by  mutual  eoncessions,  a  com-  of  his  text    *'  I  differ,  and  shall  al- 

promise  appeared  possible,  if  Lather  ways  differ,"  he  exclaimed.    **  Christ 

coald  have  bat  relinquished  his  doo-  has  said,  This  is  my  body.    Let  them 

trine  of  *' justification  by  faith  alone."  show  me  that  a  body  is  not  a  body. 

Writing    of  the   great  German  re-  I  reject  reason,  common  sense,  carnal 

former,  Mr.  White  says :  "  Hanger-  arguments,  and  mathematical  P|KX>fe. 

ing  after  better  things  than  the  works  We  have  the  word  of  God.    This  is 

of  the  law — abstinence,  prayers,  re-  my  body/^  he  repeated,  pointing  with 

petitions,  scourgings,  and  all  tbe  weari-  his  finger  to  the  words  he  had  written ; 

some  routine  of  mechanical  devotion  *'the  devil   himself  shall    not  drive 

— he  dashed  boldly  into  the  other  tx-  me  from  that.    To  seek  to  anderstand 

trtmtt  and  preached  free  grace — grace  it,  is  to  fall  away  from  the  faith.*' 

without    merits  the   great  doctrine  Zoinglioa  objected  that  Christ*s  body 

which  is  called,  theologically,  ^  jastifi-  had  ascended  into  heaven;  and,  if  in 

oation  by  faith  alone.'  "    This  oOur  heaven^  it  is  not  in  the  bread.    Lather 

€Xtreme  waa  tbe  sheet-anchor  of  the  replied,  "  I  repeat  that  I  have  no- 

Beformalion.    And  it  is  curious  to  thing  to  do  with  mathematical  prooft. 

notice  that  a  doctrine,  on  which  Pro-  I  will  not,*  when  ChrisVs  body  is  in 

testants  are  now  divided,  was  pre-  question,  bear  speak  of  a  particular 

dsely  the  doctrine  which  irrevocably  place.    I  absolutely  will  not    Christ^ls 

separated  the  Reformed  churches,  in  oody  is  in  the  sacramenti  but  it  is 

tbe  first    instance,    from  the   great  not  there  as  in  a  place."    Then,  no 

Catholic  hierarchy.    So  far  as  tbe  longer    oontent   with    pointing    l^s 

Reformation   depended  upon  Luther  finger  at  the  text  he  hacl  written,  he 

and  his  faithful  disciples,  it  was  the  seized  the  velvet  cover,  tore  it  off  the 

only  vital  point  on  which  no  compro-  table,  and  held  it  up  to  tbe  eyes  of 

mise  waa  possible.    The  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  and  (Ecolunpadius.    ^Seel 

tranxubitantiaHon^  which  to  the  Pro-  see  I"  he  said,  **  this  is  our  text ;  yon 

testants  of  a  later  period  seemed  the  have  not  yet  driven  us  from  it,  and  we 

most  astounding  error  of  the  ancient  care  for  no  other  proof.*' 

Chumh,  was  maintained   to  the  last  Happily  it, is  not  one  mind,  how- 

by   Luther.     Some  slight  modifica-  ever   energetic,  that  can   arrest  or 

tion  he  may  have  made,  which  is  in-  determine  a  nnovement  like  that  of 

dicated  in  controversial  language  by  tbe  Reformation.    It  ran  its  destined 

the  sabstitution  of  tbe  term  consuh-  course.     And    now,    looking   round 

stantiation  ;  but  if  Lather  could  have  upon  the  nations  of  Enrdne,  we  may 

kept  bis  disciples  upon  that  line  at  assuredly  congratulate    tnoee    coun- 

which  he  himself  rested,  there  would  tries  in  which,  owing  to  fhvoorable 

have  been  no  incorable  schism  on  drcomstances^  the  doctrines  of  the 
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Befbrmed  Chareh  were  able  freely  to  abetract  from   the  isteflectaal  and 

develop    themaelveB.     There   is    do  moral  life  of  man  one  of  its  moit 

room  for  doabt  or  cavil  od  this  head,  important  elements. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  sabtle  or  dis-  Of  all  the  eoontries  which  have 

patable  tenets.    There  is  this  broad  received  the  Reformation,  none  has 

matter-of-feet     distinction      between  displayed  the  sabtle,  constant  infia- 

Ftrotestantism  and  Oatholicism* — the  ence  it  has  on  the  national  character 

one  18  the  religion  of  the  Book,  the  in  so   strikmg  a  manner  as   Great 

other   of  the   Priest.     In  the  one,  Britain.    The  national  characters  of 

every  peasant  oonsalts  his  Bible   as  the  English  and  of  the  Scotch  cannot 

his  sacred  oracle;  in  the  other,  the  be  said  to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and 

F^iest  is  his  sacred  oracle.    The  im-  in  that  respect  it  may  be  said  they 

mense  influence  this  most  have   on  are  not  pre-eininentlv  Christian.    Bat 

the  education  of  the  people  starts  to  what  marks  'the  character  of  both 

view  at  once.     In  the  one,  a  grave  people,  and  of  the  Scotch  hi  partico* 

responsibility    is    thrown    on    each  far,  is  that  steadfastness  of  purpose 

man's  mind,  and  he  is  prompted  to  which  comes  from  the  anion  of  high 

reflect    seriously   and  studiously   on  physical  power  and  a  constant  habit 

the    most    momentous    subjects    of  of  reflection.    We  say  that  this  habit 

human  thought ;  in  the  other,  such  of  earnest  reflection  is  due  in  a  great 

stodious    reflection  is  habitually  re-  measure  to  the  religion  of  the  Book. 

pressed.    When  reflection  does  come,  IBach  father  of  the  family  who  opens 

as  at  times  it  certainlv  will,  it  takes  his  Bible  and  reada  it  to  his  chiluren 

the  form   of  sudden,  impetuous,  ex-  is  a  priest  himself,  and  looks  from  the 

treme  opinion.     We   have  not   the  page  before  him  directly  up  to  God. 

least  doubt  that  if  the  Reformed  doc-  Such  a  man  will  walk   sure-footed 

trines  bad  been  allowed  by  the  civil  tlirough  life,  whether  he  treads  the 

power    to     spread   generally     over  pavement  of  a  commercial  city,  or 

'France,  the   political  revolutions  of  marches  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 

that  country  woald  have  been  con-  sun  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand, 

ducted  in  a  lees  violent  manner,  with  The  eighteenth  and  last  century  of 

more   steadfast    aim,  and  to    a  far  Mr.  White's  agreeable   volume   dis- 

happier  result    France  would  have  plays,  as  he  says,  a   still   widening 

been  spared  much  crime  and  much  prospect,  new    nations    coming  into 

disaster.  being,  and    the   old  extending   the 

Action  and  reaction   is  as  much  sphere  of  their  activity.    ^*  The  cha- 

s  social  as  it  is  a  mechaniosl  law.  rabteristic  of  this  period  is  constant 

Knowledge  and  the  arts  —  whatever  change  on  the  greatest  scale."    The 

we  embrace  under  the  name  of  civ-  United  States    rise  into   existence; 

ilisation  —  led  to  the  Reformation;  Russia    and    Prussia  advance  upon 

but  the  Reformation  again — (this  re-  the  arena;  England  creates  by  con- 

flective  and  studious  religion  of  the  quest  an  empire  in  India,  and  enters 

Saored  Book,    to  which  man  is  to  on  her  still  wiser  course  of  oolonisa- 

bring    his    understanding    and    his  tion  in  Australia,    These  are  topics 

heart)  —  reacts    on   civilisation.     It  far  too  vast   for  us  here    to  touch 

maiTUains    a    sleadfast     inteilectual  upon.    Mr.  White  is  not  deficient  in 

energy^    whose  influence   Is   felt   in  a  certain  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  John 

every  department  of   human   enter-  BulUsm^  as  it  is   sometimes  called. 

grise;  even  in  trade  and  commerce.  The  followinff  passage,    with  which 

I    colonisation    and  war,  it  is   the  we  must  quit  his  agreeable   pa^es, 

steadfast  and  somewhat  pensive  Pro-  suggests    something    for    exultation, 

testant    that  ever   shows  the   most  and  something,  also,  for  grave  refleo- 

venistent    xeaX    and   determination,  tion.    We  are  not,  it  has  been  often 

we  will  not  harp  upon  the  right  of  said,  *'  a  military  nation." 

private  judgment ;  we  prefer  to  say  « j^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^i^^ ,    How  this 

tiiat  if  you  remove  from  the  indivi.  astounding  proposition  agrees  with  the 

dual  the   rttponnbUUy    of   thmkmg  feet  that  we  have  met  in  battle  every 

on  religion  —  a   responsibility  he  is  single  nation,   and  tribe,  and  kindred, 

often  too  willing  to  be  relieved  of  and  tongue,  on  the  fhce  of  the  whole 

and  U^  throw  upon  his  teaeher— you  earth,    hi    Europe,  Asia^    Africa,  and 
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Amerioa,  and  have   beaten  them  all;  perilous  and    fKghtlbl  podtion  that 

how  it  farther  agrees  with  the  fact  that  "  we  most  fight  or  fall"      Foreign 

no  civilised  power  was  ever  engaged  m  ^nn  are  not  neoesaarj  to  our  own 

such  constant  and  multitudmoua  ware,  Becurity  as  an  independent  people. 

80  that  there  was  no  month  or  week  m  the  jf   l^  military  power  of  France 

hiatoiry  of  the  last  two  hundred  jews,  m  ^        ^^^^  our  own.  the  danger 

which  It  can  be  said,  we  were  not  inters  8»^»"i?  «*v^;*;mo  v«t  uwu,  wc  u»u5^t 

changing  shot  or  sabre-stroke.  somewhere  ?^  ^°  "T^.??,"  °i*,  '^^  by  send- 

or  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  wg  the  larMst  portira  Of  our  troow 

how,  further  still,  the  statement  is  to  be  ^  InaiA.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind 

reconciled  with  the  fegt,  perceptible  to  ^^at,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  we 

all  mankind,  that  the  result  of  these  en-  have  not  to  raise  a  force  to  encounter 

gagements  is  an  unexampled  growth  of  the'  fiye    or  six    hundred    thousand 

influence  and  empire — ^the  acquisition  of  troops  of  France ;   we  have  only  to 

kingdoms  defended  bv  millions  of  war-  raise  a  force  equal  to  such  an  army 

riors  in  Hindostan;  of  colonies  ten  times  as  France  can  transport  to  our  shores, 

tiie   extent  of  the  conqueror's  realm,  This,    notwithstanding    our    smaller 

defgided  by  Montoilm  and  the  armiw  population,  we  can  effect    We  could 

^A^^'^r^^T^'.'^JZ.^  ^u^^^'  Specially  i^eep  up  such  an  artiDerv. 

^duato  who  mi^e  it:  the  truth  bemg,  ^^  ^yj^j/  3*^  ^^  practised  in 

that  the  Bnush  people  is  not  only  ^r*  Ja  "  ak-T  I^^  ui  *tJZ  ^  «,^ 
the  most  miUtaiy  ^on  the  world  hi  2^«  ?fl«»  ^**  ^""^^fA  sJ^  £^ 
ever  seen,  not  excepting  the  Roman,  but  ^^^^^  P^^e  a  powerfW  defensive  army 
the  most  warlike.  It  is  impossible  to  ^^&^^  soon  be  assembled.  Ine  only 
say  when  these  pages  may  meet  the  ^ttil  danger  to  England  lies  in  that 
reader's  eye,  but  at  whatever  time  it  may  **  iffnorant  Impatience  of  taxation  " 
be,  ho  has  only  to  look  at  the  Times  and  thaMiabitual  improvidence  which 
newspaper  of  that  morning,  and  he  will  render  herV  negligent  of  her  necessary 
see  that  either  in  the  East,  the  defences,  msval  and  military.  The 
West,  in  China,  or  the  Cape,  or  the  people  wiuWh  into  a  war  without . 
Persian  Gul?  or  on  the  Indus,  or  the  countmg  the  CPst,  and  burden  them- 
frrawaddy,  the  meteor  flag  is  waved  in  ggiyea  with  milMons  upon  millions  of 
bloody  advance.  And  this  seems  an  ^y^^  y^^^  |f  ^i^  gfep  rots  in  the 
indispensable  part  oftheBntash  position.  ^^^^  without  B^ving*^  received  a 
She  IS  so  ludicrously  small  upon  the  v^li-uT  wiuiuuu  "^6 
map,  and  so  absorbed  in  speSulation.  ^^M^^*  /"^  ^^KfJ?««^«^ 
so  padded  with  cotton,  and  iTsunk  ill  ""^ed  that  it  was  bMt  for  no  pmr- 
coal-pits,  that  it  is  only  constant  experi-  P^>8e»  ^^  ^^t^^  the  mYra^  ought  to 
ence  of  her  prowess  that  keeps  the  world  ^«^ve  been  saved.  A  iteckless  ^^^^ 
aware  of  her  power.  The  other  great  vagance  alternates  witA  a  wretched 
nations  can  repose  upon  their  size,  and  parBimony.  If  the  peol>Is  of  Eog- 
their  armies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  faod  could  but  learn  to  Vp^Dd  their 
thousand  men.  Nobody  would  think  thousands  systematically,  aP<l  for  pro- 
France  or  Russia  weak  because  thejr  were  Bpectlve  ends,  they  mightl  save  the 
inactive.  But,  with  us,  the  case  is  dif-  millions  they  occasionally Nsqaander, 
ferent ;  we  must  flght  or  laU."— P.  482.  mj^  j^t   ^^^  ^iy^jn  ^tor  island- 

We  sincerely  hope  this  is  not  quite  home.                                  \  .^. 

an   accurate  account  of  the  position  We  must  now  close  Mr.  VWuite"* 

of  England.    Ijndeed,  the  whole  para-  book.    We  have  run  througfit  n^ 

graph  is  written  with  a  certain  aban-  pidly  and  with  pleasure,    Mope  and 

donmentj    a    certain    exuberance   of  there  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  fr  little 

spirits,  that  warns  us  that  the  author  more   sobriety  of  tone    or   ilpnner 

does  not  desire  to  be  understood  quite  would  be  an  improvement    ^r|^°^* 

literally.     We  are  warlike  enough,  gest  that  an  index  to   the   ^t!^?^ 

though  the  statement  in  the  above  would  be  a  useful  addition ;  thel^"^ 

extract  may  be  somewhat^  exa^gerat-  headings  of  each  division    arel  ^^^ 

ed ;  but  we  trust  we  are  not  m  that  enough  to  fiicilitate  reference. 
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What  are  things  comiDg  to  ?  better  can  we  anticipate  ?  From  the 
Certain  artists  and  critics  eeem  critic,  however,  whose  office  is  to 
taciUy  to  have  conspired  in  order  teach  by  saperior  wisdom,  and  guide 
to  defraud  our  national  art  of  her  with  calmer  discretion,  some  protest 
grandeur  and  dignity.  Just  in  pro-  should  have  come.  But  when  critics 
portion  as  our  empire  widens  in  ez*  acknowledge  Mr.  Buskin  as  their 
tent  do  our  pictures  lessen  in  size  ;  chief,  when  artists  themselves  have 
ifi  proportion  as  great  thoughts  made  him  their  master,  when  pic- 
struggle  for  uttenmce,  do  our  artists  tures  are  expressly  painted  for  the 
plajr  trivially  with  small  ones  ;  and  pnirpose  of  turning  into  actual  prac- 
while  we  compass  sea  and  traverse  tice  the  extravagance  of  his  cherished 
mountains  in  science  and  through  theories,  the  judge  himself  enters  as 
commerce,  in  our  Art,  on  the  con-  party  to  the  strife^  the  master  but 
trar^,  week  after  week,  month  fol-  dispenses  rewards  among  his  i)upil6, 
lowmg  month,  the  painter  pitches  the  father  but  distributes  his  inher- 
his  camp-stool  on  a  reedy  heath  or  a  itanoe  among  his  olfspring.  A  rich 
sandy  rabbit-warren,  sufficient  for  inheritance  most  surely.  The ,  gar- 
his  ambition  if  he  immortalise  the  ment  of  that  tinsel  eloquence,  bril- 
rabbits  and  the  weeds.  Instead  of  Hant  with  cerulean  blue,  spangled 
the  grandeur  of  the  storm,  the  gloom  with  golden  stars,  is  cast  as  a  coat  of 
of  mountain,  the  infinity  of  space,  many  colours  among  bewildered  dis- 
the  spectator  must  botaniae  among  ciples,  who,  perhaps,  just  because 
foreground  flowers,  watch  the  bee  as  they  cannot  follow  their  master's 
it  buzzes  over  marsh-mallows,  mar-  ambitious  flight  through  heaven,  the 
vel  at  the  plumage  of  the  linnet  more  servilely  tread  in  his  timid 
perched  upon  the  twig,  glance  at  the  and  faltering  steps  upon  the  earth, 
restless  weasel  as  it  treads  ninvbly  stumbling  over  foreground  stones, 
over  broken  stones,  or  shudder  at  the  stooping  to  the  daisy  at  their  feet, 
spotted  serpent  gliding  in  the  dewy  but  hearing  not  the  thunder  which 
grass.  Year  by  year  still  the  marvd  rends  the  heavens,  seeing  not  the 
grows ;  not .  so  much  that  the  un-  glory  which  robes  the  mountain- 
tiring  hand  is  unpalsied  by  fatigue,  heights. 

not  that  genius  can  so  stoop  to  Bat  although  '*  London  Exhibi* 
drudgeiT  ;  —  as  that  nature  herself  tions"  have  for  some  years  past  suf- 
still  nofds  her  patience,  that  the  leaf  fered  from  this  usurped  dictation,  we 
of  spring  does  not  ^dw  yellow  in  rejoice  to  find  that  the  great  artists 
autumn,  and  the  sapling  mati^re  into  who  constitute  the  true  glory  of  our 
the  forest  oak,  ere  the  punter  has  English  school,  have  not  yet  bar- 
dotted  ix^  the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree,  tered  their'  honour  to  this  noisy 
•r  put  in,  with  conscientious  patience,  clamour.  In  writing  this  present 
the  indispensable  primrose-bud.  summary,  in   recording   the   general 

Well  may  we  ask  what  are  things  results  of  a  season  now  drawing  to  a 

coming  to,  and  where  shall  we  stop  ?  dose,  we  again  repeat,  that  while  we 

When  eager  crowds  gather  round  toe  must  call  down  exceptional  censure 

picture-marvd,  to  catch  but  a  glance  upon  certain  pretenders  who  seek  for 

at  the  emerald  ring  upon  t^e  qoger,  fame  bv  the  eccentric  ^ths  which 

to  find  the    harebell   in    the    thick  lead  only  to  noisy  notoriety,  we  can 

grass,  or  the  fuog^  among  the  ferns,  yet  for  the  most  part  applaud  the 

when  lady-worshippers  exclaim  ^How  good  and  the  sterling  works  of  men 

lovely  I"  '*  How  wonderful  I "  surely  it  who  have  grown  old,  or  at  least  have 

18  too  much  to  expect  that  the  artist  become  honoured,  in  the  service  of 

should  stop  in  his  full  career  of  sue-  their    country's   Art     Some   great 

0688,  and  torn  into  self-reproach  the  names,  we  regret   to  say,  are   this 

tumult  of  applause.    Of  the   artist  vear  absent :  Mr.  Herbert  is,  we  be-  ^ 

panting  for  fame  firom   the   gaping  lieve,  engaged  upon  cartoons  for  a  "^ 

multitude  thirsting  for  marvels,  what  great   national  work   in  the   New 
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Honaee  of  Parliameot ;  Sir  Charles  the  one  common  attribate  of  gran- 

Eastlake  probably  finds  the  paintinj;^  dear.    Mr.  Hant  still   gives  to  the 

of   pictures    incompatible   with    bis  bloomy   peach   and   the   blossoming 

official  dnties  in  the  service  of  Art ;  whitethorn    the  solid    sabstaooe    of 

and  lastly,  Mr.  Madise  and  Mr.  Dyoe  oils,  tbe  pare  brilliancy  of  waters,  and 

swell    the    lidt    of    absontees    from  the  startliog  reality  of  actual  nature, 

the  muster-roll  of  their  fellow-acade-  Mr.  Bichardson  is  sunny  and  Ital- 

micians.      To    these     sbortoomings»  ian ;    Mr.    Qeorge    Fripp,    hnmble 

which  we  deem  not  merely  cause  lor  and  English ;  Mr.  Oarl  Haag,  scenic 

regret,  but  somewhat  evep  for  cen*  and  showv;  while  Mr.  Alfr^  Fripp 

sure,  we  have  still    farther   to  add  is  detailed,  delicate,  and  subtle.    Mr. 

the  defalcation  of  Mr.  Millais   and  Jackson,  in  his  *'  Oumberland  Tarn«" 

Mr.  Hunt,  from  whom  at  least  some  has  given  to  mountain  and  to  lake 

startling  novel  sensation  might  have  the  tranquil  refinement  and   poetry 

been  anticipated.    The  pictures,  how-  which  he  has  hitherto  thrown  over 

ever,  of  Laodseer,  Stanneld,  Roberts,  scenes  of  ocean ;  while  Mr.  Newton, 

Greswick,  Fritlh  O'Neil,  and  Faton,  still   more   markedly   in    his    noble 

with   others   which  will    fall   under  drawing  of  '^  Ben  Nevis,*'  has  opened 

more    detailed    mention,   still    gain  to  this^  Old  Society  the  promise  of  a 

for  the  Academy  its  accustomed  and  new  career.     Many  other  drawings 

crowded  popularity.  merit  commendation,   but  we   sh^ 

The  two  Water-colour  Exhibitions  be  saved  both  space  and  trouble  if 

may  be    pronounced,  we   think,   as  our   readers  will   kindly  task    their 

this  year  worthy  of  their  deserved  memories  with  works  of  prior  Ez- 

renown.    The  Old  Society,  which  is  hibitions,  tbe  beautj^  and  charm  of 

yet     markedly     pre-eminent,     still  which   will    appropriately    serve   as 

glories  in  works   whose  annual   re-  fitting  praise  for  the  performance  not 

appearance  has  long  constituted  an  only  of  present  but  probably  of  future 

esseptial  feature  in  a  London  season,  years. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lewis,  having       We  presume  that  the  Exhibition  of 

transferred   his  labours  to  the  Aca-  the  New  Water- Colour  Society  may 

demy,  no  longer  works  accustomed  likewise  be  prouounced  as  average.' 

marvels  in  desert  encampments  and  Their  Fresident,  Mr.  Warren,  gives  us 

harem  revelations.     But  the   Fresi-  a  remarkably  elaborate  and  sumptu- 

dent,  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor,  still  true  oua  drawiog,  "  The  Song  of  the  Qeor- 

to  the  vocation  of  his  special  genius,  gian  Maiden,"  made  up  of  Eastern 

is  graceful  and  graphic  in  Highland  shawls  and  showy  accessories — a  pio- 

gillies,  and   Highland   hunts,  aiding  ture  of  mere  decoration,   in  which, 

with  the  persuasive  force  of  picto-  ooosequently,  the   faces  are  without 

rial   enchantment  all    that    can    be  character  or    expression,  having  no 

urged  of  the  good  old  baronial  times,  pretence  even  to  drawing.     Of  the 

of  noble  peasantry  and  manly  sports,  same  order  of  merit  is  Mr.  Edward 

Mr.  David  Cox,  too,  is  still  gj&odly  Corbould*s  **  Miracle  Flay,"  a  work 

garrulous  —  wandering    incontinently  which  for  any  mental  attributes  is 

amon^  mountain-maa^es,  losing  him-  wholly  incommensurate  with  its  mere 

self  in   mountain- mists;   and    then  manual  effort    The  strength  of  this 

through  splashing,  dashing,  washing,  Exhibition   lies  in  the  able  though 
scrubbing,  and  other  anomalous  pro-^  far  less  ambitious  drawings  of  Haghe, 

cesses,  at  length  bringing  out,  as  in  Cook,  Bennett,  and  Bowbotham.   Mr. 

his  '*  Soowdon,"  a  drawiog  matchless  Rowbotham    is    the    Richardson    of 

for  its  mystery  and  inexplicable  fur  this  Society.    He  takes  Italian  scen- 

its  grandeur.     The  neutral  grey  of  ery  in  its  poetry,  in  the  clearness  of 

Mr.  Cox  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  its  sky,  in  the  blueness  of  its  trao- 

autumn  gold  of  Mr.  Branwhite ;  and  quil  lakes,  in  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 

the  ^  Moel  Siabod  "  of  the  one  and  tant  mountains,  all  treated  with  an 

the  *'  Snowdon  "  of  the   other   are  eye  to  balanced  oomposition,  executed 

not  less  as  drawings  than  as  moun-  with  a  cleverness  of  hand,  and  eo- 

tains,   rivals   for   kingly  supremacy,  nobled  by  an  enthusiasm  suited   to 

These  two  great  works  are,  on  all  great  Italian  subjects.    Mr.  Bennett, 

points,   opposing   contrasts,  save   in  who  this  year  is  not  up  to  the  accus- 
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tomed  mark,  botats  of  ezcellaicieB  Syer  and  of  Pettitt,  and  the  grand 
the  verr  oppoaite.  If  Rowbotbam  range  of  natore  taken  into  the  large 
be  of  the  New  Society  the  Richard*  canvass  of  Boddington,  are  deserv- 
N>n,  Mr.  Bennett  serves  as  substitute  ing  of  better  company.  The  Port- 
for  David  Cox.  Mr.  Cook,  by  hik  land  Grallery  most  rank  with  the 
drawings  from  the  coasts  of  Devon  Saffolk  in  opening  a  roomy  refuge 
and  Gomwali,  has  of  late  years  won  to  works  which  elsewhere  might  not 
for  himself  a  deserved  repntation.  find  the  appreciation  their  authors 
Hia  "Kynance  Gove"  we  especially  naturally  desire.  The  large  familv 
marked  for  its  soft  glowing  harmony  of  the  Williamses,  with  Percy,  Bod- 
of  sky»  sea,  diff,  and  shore,  suffused  dingtoo,  and  Gilbert  among  their 
by  the  golden  haze  of  a  pervading  lists,  and  the  somewhat  less  numer- 
atmoephere.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Lewis  ous  ranks  of  the  Messrs.  PetUit,  all 
Hagbe,  whocte  drawings  will  long  with  more  or  less  of  telling  scenic 
be  remembered  among  the  Man-  effect,  furnish  the  walls  of  this  Port- 
cheater  Treasures,  is  here  in  Lon-  land  establishment  Lastly,  of  the 
don  represented  by  less  ambitious,  gallery  of  female  artists  we  shall,  in 
boty  witbin.  their  limits,  scarcely  gallantry,  say  nothing,  only  hoping 
leas  able  works.  His  **  Drinking  that  in  future  years  dormant  female 
Song"  is  especially  characteristic  of  genius  may  more  worthily  assert  its 
bk  accustomed  manner :  the  hall  of  claim  to  honourable  distinction. 
ti^e  olden  time,  with  open  and  orna-  Let  us  now  discuss  more  in  detail 
mented  chimneys ;  the  figures  of  the  present  aspect  and  tendencies  of 
marked  character,  high  in  birth  and  our  JBoglish  school  Mr.  Buskin,  it 
bearing;  the  colour  rich;  the  execu-  is  well  known,  has  sought  to  guide 
tJon  and  detail,  carried  juat  far  enough,  our  destinies.  He  has  given  to 
sharp  and  effective.  the  world    bulky  and  multitudinous 

Of  remaining  Exhibitions  it  is  volumes,  with  thonghta  careering 
scarcely  needful  that  we  should  impetuously  over  many  thousand 
apeak.  We  presume  that  the  public  pages,  swelling  with  ideas  dilating 
by  this  time  are  sufficiently  well  into  the  high  heavens,  yet  asking 
aware  of  what  may  be  expected  at  still  for  more  space  to  dwell  in ;  and 
the  Suffolk  Street  After  the  heated  then  as  an  anticlimax,  we  find,  as 
crowds  of  the  Academy,  it  was  a  re-  the  only  practical  -result,  picture  in 
lief  to  pass  into  the  cool  solitude,  size  compressed  within  a  few  square 
the  haunt  and  home  of  this  '*  Society  inches,  and  for  subjects,  '*  wayside 
of  British  Artists."  In  these  spa-  nooks,  corners  of  green  fields,  pools 
dona  rooms,  for  an  entire  afternoon,  of  watercress  streams,  and  the  like."* 
we  aarrendoed  ounelvea  to  pleasing  Mr.  Ruskin,  exulting  in  this  grand 
mental  vacancy,  delighted  as  criUca  result,  has  now,  it  would  appear,  little 
to  take  easy  retreat  in  the  conclusion  more  than  the  pleasing  duty  to  per- 
that  of  one  Exhibition  at  least  the  form  of  congratulating  the  public  on 
leaa  said  the  better.  However,  in  a  the  steady  fulfilment  of  hia  prophe- 
coUection  of  nearly  one  thousand  pic-  cies,  and  bestowing  upon  disciples 
tnrea,  extending  over  a  suite  of  H^e  the  reward  of  patronising  praise, 
rooms,  it  might,  by  the  mere  doc-  Much  yet,  however,  of  the  unfolded 
trine  of  chanoea,  be  predicted  that  at  vision  of  prophecy  has  evidently  still 
leaat  a  few  worka  of  merit  would  by  to  be  accomplished.  The  dawn  of 
happy  luck  intrude.  Accordingly,  our  great  school  of  national  art  is 
aoeh  a  per-centage  may  b^  found  by  but  in  ita  first  opening ;  we  have 
thoae  who  have  patience  for  their  done  much,  it  is  true,  but  still,  in  the 
extrication.  The  ngure-picturea  are  words  of  Mr.  Buskin,  ^evervthing 
almoat,  without  exception,  coarse  and  has  to  be  done  yet"  See  in  the  foN 
common — mere  models  thrown  in*  lowing  paaaage  what  grandeur  ia 
to  aAtitodea,  with  hackneyed  accea-  atill  waiting  for  our  ambitious  grasp 
aoriea  long  atereotyped  in  the  trade  — how  manifold  nature  is  ever  ready 
of  picture-making.  In  landscapes,  to  reveal  to  gifted  genius  new  won- 
however,  the  vigoroiks  naturalism  of  dera  which  require  but  a  prophet's 

*  Notes  an  the  RoyaJL  Academy^  dfcc.,  1867,  p.  6. 
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eye  to  aee,  and  a  pftinter*k  creative—  tko  timei,  we  recall  to  memory  the 

no  chUdiike— hand  to  seize  :*-  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  school 

of  philosophy  by  Raphael,  the  Peter 

"Nay/'  ezdaims  Mr.  Raskin,  "evMi  Martyr  of  Titian,  grand,  tragic,  and 

the  best  of  the  quiet,  accessible,  simple  in    every    sense    lanre    and    great ; 

gifts  of  natoe  are  yet  to  come     How  ^hen,  again,  in  mind,  we  revisit  the 

S^^/di'^if^^rS  .^not^  S^*^^^^  historic  triumphs  of  Veroneee  in  the 

delicate  detail  toere  is  not  a  true  one  of  j«««i  -..u-«  ^.«  i^  o— ,  ry^^ .  i 

English  spring  l-that  no  Pre-Raphaelite  f  "^.^^^^^L     .^*?  ^^  ^^^ 

has  painted  a  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  ^°i**?  «^«e8S  imagination,  the  scenic 

dark  white  agiunst  the  twilight  of  April  |  «™  impetnoua  hand  of  Tmtoretto ; 

nor  an  almond-tree  rosy  on  the  blue  ^°®*^  ®^^  ^  o°»  ^g^^  enjoy  m 

sky ;  nor  the  flush  of  the  apple-blossom,  memory  Claude's  wide  fields  of  space, 

nor  a  blackthorn  hedge,  nor  a  wild-rose  Gasper's  grand  conceptions  of  castles, 

hedge,  nor  a  black  with  crown-circlets  of  hills,  and   trees,  or  Salvator*B  wild 

white  nettle,  nor  a  wood-ground  of  hya-  tomolt  of  natnre^s  forces ; — when  we 

cinths;  no,  nor  even  heather,  and  such  glory  in  these  grand  triumphs  of  art, 

things  of  which  we  talk  continually.  No-  once  again  we  repeat,  words  fail  to 

body  has  ever  painted  heather  yet^  nor  a  express  the  contempt  in  which  we 

rock  spotted  richly  with  mosses ;  nor  hold   Mr.   Raskin's  cherished  school 

gentians,  nor  AJpme  roses,  nor  white  of   cherry-blossoms,  apple-trees,    and 

oxahsm  the  woods,  nor  Anemone  nemo-  blackthorn     hedges.      'Once     again, 

rosa,  nor   even   so  much  as  the  first  i;w«„:^    "       TIt™-    ll-    ^-*?r-u 

springing  leavesofany  tree  in  their  pale,  l»»^ewiae    we    express   our    astonish, 

disperaed,  deUcate  sharpness  of  sh^  ?^^  ^^^  ^  «?°l^,/9  wide-embrac- 

Everything  has  to  be  done  yet,  and  we  *°»  ^an  content  itself  ma  sphere  so 

must  not  think  quite  so  much  of  our-  narrow ;   but  that  it  will  long  find 

selves  till  we  have  done  it"*  satisfaction  within    saoh    limits   we 

hold  to  be  impossible.    The  idolater 

Yerily,  it  is   to   the  last  degree  of  Torner  who  lived  to  see  some  evi- 

lamentable    that    a    writer    holding  dence    in    the    painter's    works    of 

this  high  position,  and  wielding   so  "  mental  disease" — the  critic  who  one 

weighty    an    inflnence,   should    thus  year  ranked  Mr.  MUlais  with  Titian, 

sink  his  genius  to  the  level  of  cherry-  and   the   next  consigned   him  to  a 

bloflsoms,  apple-trees^  and   a   black-  '*  prison-honse,''  will,  we    trust    ere 

thorn    hedge.     The   mischidT  he   is  long,  show  his  accustomed  versatility 

doing  is  Just  commensurate  with  the  by  blasting  with  biting  breath  this 

absurdity  of  these  word&    He  ought  rising    school    of   apple-trees.     We 

to   know — and  he  does  know— that  warn  these  disciples,  then,  of  their 

noble  art  concerns  itsdf  with  noble  impending  fate.    The  Nemesis  which 

thought ;  that  national  art  through-  has  not  spared  a  Turner  or  a  MUlais, 

out  the  world  has  been  great  just  in  will,  in  his  vengeful  justice,  lash  the 

proportion  as  it  has  expressed  some  cherry-blossom  with   the  bhtck   hail 

grand  and  paramoant  idea— just  as  of  his  terrible  denunciation ;  and  the 

it  has  shown  itself  strong  enough  and  men  who  now  sun  themselves  in  the 

broad   enough  to  embrace  and  em-  warmth  of  praise,  will  scarcely  find 

body  the  largeness  of  a  people's  faith  for  their  heads  a  shelter   from   the 

and    the    full    glory   or    a   nation's  fierce  torrent  of  contempt 
history.    When  we  but  think  of  the       For  oerselves  as  critics  we  asnire 

greatness  to  which  national  art  has  in  not  to  these  awful   functions.     We 

ttie  histoiT  of  the  world  attained,  the  neither  create  nor  crush.    Bnt  if  not 

mind  kindles  with  ardoar,  and  fires  numbered  among  the  prophets  of  a 

with  rival  ambition;    and  when,  in  new  revelation,  we  at  least  are  not 

contrast,  we   turn    to   this  contem-  of  the  fathers  who  devour  their  own 

plated     school    of    cherry-blossoms,  oflspriog.     We  simply  take  the  in- 

apple-trees,  and    blackthorn   hedges,  glorious    course    of    praising    merit 

words  fail  to  express  the  contempt  irrespective  of  school,  of  chasUsing 

we  feel.    When  we  think  of  the  gods  error  unprejudiced  by  party.    In  art 

of   Gi:eece,    the    Elgin    Marbles    of  we   acknowled^   simply  two   attri- 

Phidias;    when,  in  later  and  Chris-  butes— poetry  m  nature,  and  genius 

*  KoteSf  1858,  p.  13. 
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in  man.  Accordingly,  the  range  of  breakers:  one,  a  youth  in  the  morning 
pomible  excellence  we  deem  "to  be  of  life  aad  tiie  mmshine  of  day,  bat- 
infinite,  for  the  school  is  nature :  the  tering  hard,  barren  flinty  with  an 
master  is  the  mind  of  man.  Wher-  ardour  and  industry  worthy  of  a  bet> 
erer  in  the  field  of  nature  poetry  ter  calling;  the  other,  the  old  worn- 
walks  the  earth ;  ^  wherever  in  the  out  pauper,  in  the  twilight  of  even- 
sphere  of  man  are  forms  of  beauty  ing,  dead  upon  a  heap  of  granite, 
or  deeds  of  heroism,  there  art  finds  its  We  can  only  hope  that  th^e  subjects 
province.  We  love  scarcely  less  the  are  not  too  literal  symbols  of  the 
Alpine  flower  than  the  Alpine  heights,  school  itself;  but  between  the  braxk- 
and  "The  Stone-Breaker,"  seated  in  ing  of  stones,  and  after  this  fashion 
the  foreground  sun,  is  a  picture  no  the  painting  of  stones,  we  see  no  vast 
less  than  "  King  Lear  contending  with  difi'erenoe ;  and  we  only  trust  that  the 
the  Storm."  Art.  especially  in  these  painter,  unlike  the  stone  -  breaker, 
wide^mbracing  oays,  must  include  may  find  ere  long  promotion  to 
the  entire  circuit  of  creation.  Let>  higher  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
then,  by  aU  means,  Mr.  Buskin's  so  secure  his  &me,  and  save  his 
cherry-blossom  be  painted;  and  if ,  fate.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we 
well  painted,  we  will  praise  it  Still,  will  not  shrink  lirom  giving  either  to 
after  all,  it  will  be  a  cherry-blossom  cherry-blossom  or  to  stone*breaking 
and  nothing  more,  and  must  take  its  pictures  their  rightful  due.  It  were 
rank  in  creation  accordingly.  certainly  unjust  not  to  grant  Mr. 
We  willinglv  give  to  every  work,  Brett's  picture  the  merit  of  close 
according  to  its  kind,  its  due;  and  nature-study,  and  the  manual  dsill 
therefore  now  |>rooeed  to  speak  not  of  admirable  painting.  The  drawing, 
altogether  in  faint  praise  of  certain  detail,  and  keeping  of  the  distant 
individual  pictures  of  "  Pre-Baphael-  tree-clad  cliff  are,  in  Uieir  way,  un- 
ite *'  tendencies,  evincing  powers  surpassed,  and  the  brier  in  the  hedge, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Both  the  thiatIe>down,  and  the  clematis 
Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Hunt  are,  as  blossom,  the  flintrstooes,  and  the  mat 
we  have  said,  unfortunately  absent,  basket,  are  nearly  as  wonderful  on 
The  school,  however,  of  which  they  canvass  as  in  reality  itself.  Still 
are  the  heroes,  may,  we  think,  not  in-  the  picture  is  guilty  of  the  besetting 
appropriately  be  introduced  to  our  sins  fatal  to  wis  school — the  usual 
readers'  notice  by  the  following  in-  forced  strinng  to  escape  the  oommon- 
secutive  sentence,  in  which  it  is  well  place,  not  so  much  by  rare  excellence 
to  premise  Mr.  Buskin  points  no  as  by  Btartliog  eccentricity,  and  the 
satire :  "  Because,**  he  says---''  because  accustomed  attempt  to  supersede 
the  humblest  subjects  are  pathetic  genius  by  the  stipple  toil  of  industry, 
when  Pre  -  Bapbaelitica//y  (/)  ren«  The  men  of  this  cUque  would  seem 
dered,  the  two  pieces  most  represen-  to  say.  Yon  have  had  enough  of 
tative  of  the  school  in  the  rooms  thunder-storms,  and  the  Turner 
are  both  of  stoTubreakers^^ne  (Mr.  dread  drama  of  the  elements:  we 
Brett*s)  of  a  boy  hard  at  work  on  give  yon  instead,  nature  in  her  sim* 
his  heap  in  the  morning,  and  the  plicity — a  clear  field  of  sky,  in  which 
other  (Mr.  Wallis's),  of  an  old  man  absolutely  nothing  is  going  on.  Yon 
dead  on  his  heap  at  night."*^  We«  for  have  had  more  than  enough  of  green 
once,  are  happy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bus-  house  camellias,  we  oftr  yon  the 
kin  in  thinking  there  is  something  unobtrusive  wayside  daisy.  Your 
"  pathetic  "  in  uie  breaking  of  stones,  palate  has  been  sicklied  and  satiated 
and  would  only  beg  to  add  that,  in  by  apricots  and  the  hothouse  grape ; 
our  opinion,  there  may  be  something  we  will  take  von  instead  into  fields 
Bcaroely  less  mournfully  pathetic  in  to  feed  on  hedgerow  blackberries, 
the  painting  of  pictures.  We  can  To  this  kind  invitation  we  accede 
hardly,  indeed,  deem  it  a  wholly  ir-  with  thanks.  We  cordially  reply,  By  all 
relevant  accident,  that,  in  this  year's  means  take  us  anywhere  and  overv- 
Academy,  the  Pre  -  Raphaelites  areawhere,  and  give  us  all  you  wiU.  we 
prominently  represented  by  two  jfone-^oannot  at  least  be  losers,  for  though 
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we  gladiv  taste  the  blackberries,  we  its  life,  will  always  have  seventy  or 
will  stick  still  to  the  apricots  and  eighty  1 1  One  eoergetic  fellow  I  saw 
grapes ;  and  while  we  gather  the  dai^  near  Inverness,  who  had  not  indeed 
from  the  coantry-lane,   we  will  still   ei^ojed    his    life,  but  had   grandly 

S'ow  camellias  in  oar  greenhouse,  made  the  best  of  It:  he  had  been 
ar  insatiable  appetite  craves  for  broken  down  in  his  voath — his  head 
all  —  give  as  what  yoa  will,  and  laid  down-hill,  past  all  rising  again ; 
we  shall  ask  for  more.  It  is  pro-  bat  he  had  lost  no  courage,  thrown 
verbial,  we  can  lose  nothing  by  the  oat  three  upright  shoots  from  the 
asking.  Still,  in  all  this  we  see  not  side  of  hU  stem,  and  become  three 
the  dawn  of  any  great  era.  Thistle-  foxgloves  instead  of  one!!"*  Yes; 
down,  hedge,  clematis,  daisies,  even  who  could  have  believed  it? — acto- 
the  renowned  cherry-blossom,  thoagh  ally  three  foxgloves  instead  of  one — 
each  undoubtedly  a  world  of  wonder,  a  grand  consummation !  What  a 
may  one  day  again  sink  into  mere  ITnaTe,  Mr.  Baskin,  to  your  sentence  1 
commonplace.  The  public  may  ere  What  a  snbject,  Hiss  Mutrie,  for 
long  have  had  more  than  enough  of  your  picture  I 
this  rural  simplicity.  The  trick  of  This  year's  Exhibitions  would  ap- 
haud,  no  longer  the  secret  of  the  few,  pear  design^  specially  to  teach  us 
may  cease  to  obtain  the  wondering  that  the  fine  arts  are  only  a  branch 
applause  of  the  many ;  and  the  well-  of  natural  history ;  that  the  more 
dr^essed,  high-born  crowds  of  the  perfect  the  picture,  the  more  nearly 
Academy  may  again  regain  their  in-  it  approaches  to  a  scientific  diagram ; 
nate  sympathy  with  tbe  aristocracy  that  a  painting  of  rock  or  mountain 
of  nature,  the  mountain- heights,  the  is  woree  than  ''  worthless,"  unices  tbe 
infinity  of  space,  the  magnitude  and  geologist  can  bring  to  it  his  hammer 
weight  of  rocky  masses  —  all  that  and  bag  his  specimens ;  that  a  fore- 
give  dignity  to  earth,  and  sublimity  ffround  is  absoluteljr  "  dishonest "  un- 
to sky.  In  the  mean  time,  we  con-  less  the  Microscopic  Society  could 
tent  ourselves  as  best  we  can  with  turn  it  into  a  studio.  The  poet  ia 
our  school  of  more  plebeian  art  which  thus  fairly  ousted  from  his  aomain, 
finds  its  human  inmates  at  the  cot-  and  imagination  lies  imprisoned  in 
tage  door,  and  takes  its  nature  ac-  the  hard  fetters  of  positive  and  visu- 
ceseories  from  weeds  of  the  wayside,  al  reality.  Thus  Mr.  Paton,  in  his 
These  rustic  and  rural  tendencies  are,  "  Bluidy  Trvste,*'  has,  'we  regret  to 
in  the  present  exhibitions,  almost  say,  betrayed  bis  better  genius,  and 
universal.  Thus  Mr.  Hook,,  as  is  reduced  landscape  to  the  level  of 
well  known,  has  forsaken  Venetian  flower-painting,  and  made  even  the 
nobles  and  Carnival  balconies  for  huinan  figures— which' appear  as  an 
boys  gathering  eggs  on  a  sea- cliff  and  after-thought  thrust  in  to  compose  a 
simple  pastorsSs  of  homely  peasantry,  picture  from  a  mere  study — aubor- 
Thus,  likewise,  even  the  drawing-room  dinate  to  the  richness  of  robes  and 
Misses  Matries,  of  cut  flowers  and  the  rankness  of  dank  verdure.  The 
forced  fruits,  have  this  year  walked  whole  performance,  we  admit,  is 
into  the  woods  to  paint  the  thistle,  the  childishly  beautiful,  and  painfully 
fern,  the  convolvulus,  reeds,  and  fox-  wonderful.  Our  anguish  for  the  dy- 
gloves.  '*  Very  pretty  indeed  P  ex-  ing  man  \b  assuaged  by  our  admira- 
claims  Mr.  Buskin,  in  that  patronis-  tion  of  his  emereld-riog ;  our  bor- 
ing condescension  with  which  he  is  ror  of  the  bloody  dagger  is  mitigated 
accustomed  to  bestow  his  praise,  by  the  rich  purple  of  his  robe ;  from 
"  Very  pretty  indeed,  Miss  Mutrie,  hot  tears  we  turn,  in  some  relief  to 
as  usual;  but,  you  know,  these  are  the  cool  of  dewdrops,  and  gladly 
perfect  dwarfs  of  foxgloves.  Bud,  find  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  lover 
bell,  and  seed,  I  counted  one  hundred  to  die  in  the  grass,  by  rushing  to  the 
and  forty-eight  on  one  stem  last  sum-  comer  of  the  picture  to  gather  that 
mer  (under  the  last  crag  of  the  Ochils,  lovely  harebell  Thus  emotion  the 
that  looks  to  Stirling) ;  and  an  aver-  most  painful  finds  its  pleasurable 
age  foxglove,  that  has  at  all  enjoyed   antidote,  and  we  scarcely  suffer  from 
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the  want  of  Qnity  in  the  more  it  of  this  new  school  the  opprobrinm^ 
exciting  dissipation  of  distraction,  that  trnth  has  thas  been  eyer  sjstema- 
Here  is  missal  paintiDg  without  its  tically  severed  from  loveliness.  Mr. 
worship  —  infinite  labimr  without  Hnnt^s  "  Ijight  of  the  World  "  was  so 
adeqaate  object  Bat  we  most  beg  far  wanting  in  beauty  of  form,  as  to  be 
Mr.  Patents  pardon.  We  had  all  but  all  but  destitute  of  divinity.  But  the 
forgotten  the  snake  upon  the  stone,  divine  work  either  of  man  or  of  God 
in  the  coils,  scales,  and  spots  of  has  always  the  stamp  of  loveliness  as 
which  doubtlesa  there  is  com^nsat-  the  mark  of  the  last  perfection.  The 
ing  meaniug,  mystery,  and  symbol-  Italian  Pre  Raphaelites  made  the 
ism.  We  desire,  however,  to  speak  world  of  angels  a  sphere  of  beauty ; 
with  much  respect  of  the  painter  of  heaven  was  a  revelaction  of  the  beau- 
*' In  Memoriam,"  to  which  we  shall  tiful,  and  earth  th^  peopled  with 
hereafter  refer.  worshippers  who,  in  proportion  as 
Mr.  Buskin  tells  ns  that  Mr.  Wal-  they  haa  caught  the  beatific  vision, 
lis*8  **  Dead  Conscript  Stone-breaker "  were  robed  m  heavenly  loveliness. 
ifl  the  picture  of  the  year.  The  story  In  this  purest  period  of  Italian  art, 
18  well  told.  The  old  man,  with  it  was  ever  the  prayerful  problem 
back  bent  through  toil  and  age,  sinks  how  best  to  robe  the  Madonna  in  the 
at  length  in  death  by  life's  roadside,  blessedness  of  beauty — how  to  give 
The  hard-worn  hands  lie  powerless  to  saints  in  heaveo,  and  to  restore  to 
upon  the  rough  stones  they  bad  but  disciples  in  the  lower  world,  the  pris- 
just  broken,  still  clenched  as  when  tine  type  of  human,  that  is,  of  divine 
in  life,  the  hammer  escapiog  from  perfection,  in  which  beauty  stands  as 
their  last  grasp  only  at  death's  stroke,  the  symbol  and  the  Unguage  of  the 
The  expression  on  the  face  is  marked  highest  truth.  Hence,  as  is  well 
b;^  the  hard  lines  of  past  soflferinff,  known,  did  the  blessed  Angelico, 
with  the  calm  of  present  peace;  it  through  prayer,  communion,  and 
■peaks  of  the  haven  of  rest  after  life's  that  aspiring  endeavour  which  to  the 
troublous  toBsiogs.  Pe^  and  seren-  artist  is  the  medium  of  inspiration, 
ity,  too,  are  the  words  pronouoced  so  drink  in  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
by  Nature,  who,  in  her  solitude,  has  the  unseen  world,  that  earth  cast  off 
been  the  only  watcher  over  this  last  its  dross,  was  made  pure  from  taint 
scene  of  dissolution.  It  is  the  close  and  blot ;  and  human  nature,  losing 
of  day ;  the  sun  has  set ;  serene  lisht  its  sinfulness,  was  clothed  in  the 
jrtill  lingers  in  the  sky;  soft  renec-  beauty  which  is  perfection.  The 
lions  settle  into  twilight  slumber  in  whole  range  of  early  Italian  art 
the  deep  waters  of  the  tranquil  lake,  shows  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
while  the  broad  shadow  of  night  the  artist's  mind  was  instinct  wiUi 
gathers  around  the  distant  mountain,  purity  and  heavenlv  truth,  were  his 
An  these  keep  watch  o'er  man's  mor-  works  adorned  with  beauty,  till,  in 
tality,  giving  to  the  picture  a  deep,  the  highest  aspects  of  spiritualism, 
indeed  an  awful  pathos  from  which  the  contemplation,  and  consequently 
we  would  williogly  escape.  But  the  representation,  of  the  world  and 
escape  is  difficult ;  for  the  picture,  man,  as  marred  by  sin  and  deformed 
like  a  tale  of  horror,  or  a  grave-  by  ugliness,  became  not  only  to  the 
yard  ghost,  still  haunts  the  pos-  artist  painful,  but  a  task  impossible; 
sessed  imagination.  It  is  a  picture  What  shall  we  say  as  a  contrast,  then, 
we  could  almost  wbh  we  had  never  to  our  new  English  school  which 
seen;  for,  the  reverse  of  '*a  thing  systematically  shuns  the  lovely,  and 
of  beauty.*'  it  is  a  pain  for  ev^.  seeks  to  allure  by  the  monstrous  and 
Thus,  while  we  commend  it  for  its  deformed?  Great  works  they  have 
pathos,  we  condemn  it  for  its  horror,  produced,  but  very  far  from  the  great- 
It  may  be  poetry,  but  poetry  surely  est  Objects  of  cast-down  poverty  are 
of  the  repulsive.  ll  may  be  nature,  in  art  all  but  as  wretched  as  in  life ; 
but  nature  stricken  with  the  plague-  and  picture  «of  poorhouse  penury 
qwt  so  often  fatal  to  schools  of  mere  are  scarcely  less  low  indications  of 
naturalism — human  nature  in  her  ar^tendencles  than  the  increase  of 
degradation  and  overthrow.  Art  must  pauperism  is  fotal  in  national  eco- 
be  Bttoctified  by  beauty,  and  we  deem  nomy.    It  has  always  been  a  deadly 
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symptom  wbm  punters  have  painted  all  qaietly  nestUog  among  trees — 
down  to  the  maxim,  false  in  art  as  in  cattle  drlTen  homeward — sheep  graz- 
political  economy,  that  the,  simplicity  io^  or  raminatin|[^ — trees  of  odso- 
and  poverty  of  savsge  or  primitive  phistioated  simplicity,  witE  no  idea 
life  is  the  condition  natural  and  hon-  of  growiog  for  picture  portraiture 
curable  to  man.  Grabbe  and  Words-  — and  peasant  girl  with  cottage- 
worth,  in  poetry,  are  perhaps  in  some  boy  restmg  in  the  fbreffronnd.  whoUy 
measure  answerable  for  giving  pre-  removed  in  their  rusuc  guise  from 
sent  vogue  to  Uiis  plausible  fallacy ;  town  life,  wholly  unconscious  of 
and  thus,  in  iuxtaposition  with  a  the  progress  of  ideas — constitute  a 
civilisation  higb-wroueht  to  the  ut-  work  alike  innocent  of  evil  as  of 
most,  do  we  now  find  on  the  walls  genius.  All  this,  within  its  avowedly 
of  our  Exhibitions  an  art  not  only  narrow  limits,  is  .pretty  and  praise- 
humble,  but,  as  in  the  **  Dead  Stone-  worthy.  It  is  surely  better  than 
breaker,"  absolutely  pitiable.  We  have  much  that  has  gone  before;  better 
little  sympathy  with  this  growing  ten-  than  Mr.  Withrington's  lame  purpose- 
dency.  A  national  •  art  worthy  of  less  halting  between  detail  and  gene- 
our  nation,  which  assuredly  we  do  ralisation,  a  half-way  compromise  be- 
not  y^  possess,  must  represent  our  tween  the  old  school  and  the  new, 
glory,  not  our  shame— our  civilisa-  yet  without  ibe  largeneas  of  the 
tion,  our  wealthy  not  our  poverty  uid  grand  style,  or  the  truth  and  study 
ignorance.  The  highest  subjects  of  which  constitute  the  only  Justifica- 
art  are  human  nature  under  highest  tion  of  the  small  This,  with  other 
exaltation — ^in  her  highest  types  of  like  attempts  made  by  the  men  of 
form,  in  her  noblest  deeds-«-the  in-  old  renown,  who  have  acquired  a 
straments  as  the  prodacts  of  the  style  and  obtained  an  honoured  name 
highest  civilisation.  In  these  attri-  under  the  preceding  regime,  we  deem 
butes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  now  alike  unwise  and  unsuccessful.  We, 
pre-eminent — a  race  proverbially  were  not  among  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world's  Dyce's  attempt  last  year;  still  less 
history.  Therefore  do  we  raise  in  its  can  we  Justily  Mr.  Cope's  "  Step- 
behalf  the  cry  of  '*  high  art  ;**  for  ping  Stones "  of  this,  with  primrose 
none  but  the  highest  is  commensu-  and  violet  bank,  wicker -basket — 
rate  with  its  material  conquests  or  human  beings,  as  usual,  stiKJioosly 
civilised  mission.  repulsive,  from  whom  we  turn  in 
Yet,  while  we  thus  ambitiously  thankfulness  to  the  admirable  fisfaing<- 
demand,  in  the  name  of  England's  rod  and  tackle,  to  the  sparkling  fish 
honour,  a  national  art  worthy  of  her  in  the  bssket — ^in  short»  to  any  trivial 
greatness,  in  the  mean  time  we  spurn  detail,  rather  than  mentally  associate 
not  minor  ^fts,  or  lesser  works,  the  with  humankind  so  uncongenial.  In 
product  of  honest  industry  and  truth-  like  manner,  we  cannot  think  that 
ml  striving.  "  The  Stone-breakers  **  Mr.  Oooke  has  enhanced  his  previous 
of  Brett  and  Wallis»  and  **  The  Bluidy  reputation  by  stooping  to  the  painting 
Tryste"  of  Paton,all  claim  due  respect  of  pebbles,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  not  so 
within  their  subordinate  sphere.  '*The  surrendered  himself.  And  surely  Mr. 
Rabbit-Warren ''  by  Mr.  Oakes,  with  Cooke's  *' Dutch  Boats  in  a  Gahn," 
rabbits  graamg  and  rabbits  burrow-  large  and  masterly,  his  **  Sunset  on 
ing,  a  bird  on  the  wing,  its  mate  on  the  Laguoe  of  Venice,"  golden  and 
the  sod,  rich  in  reeds,  dsmdelioDS,  and  glorious,  fervid  with  the  poetry  of 
marshrmallows,  is  likewise  just  of  this  Venetian  sky  and  sea,  will  lead  the 
same  modest  merit,  made  up  of  toil  artist  on  the  road  of  fame,  rather 
and  literal  observation,  undisturbed  than  the  pet^  pandering  to  a  passmg 
by  the  restiessness  of  c^enius,  undls-  fashion  in  his  "  Sniff  of  the  Briny," 
tracted  by  the  teanderiogs  of  ima-  pebblj^  and  sprayey,  but  without  the 
gination.  Mr.  Lnpton's  ^*  Rest  by  the  incoming  force  of  ocean  or  grandeur 
Way "  belongs  likewise  to  the  same  in  the  resisting  masses  of  the  shore, 
order  of  painstaking  painting ;  nature  After  the  grave  censure  we  have 
in  unobjectionable  umooeno^  tiun-  passed  upon  a  certain  clique  in  our 
quU,  unostentatious,  and  simple —  English  school,  it'  is  with  no  slight 
country-church,  parsonage,  and  fisrm  rdief  that  we  are  able  to  turn  to 
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some  mat  works,  not  kas  noble  In   Ohrwt^s  head  is  Just  of  that  negatlTe 
aini   wan    earefbl    in    stndy.    We   perfioction  which  resolts  from  tbe  ez- 
mnst,  however,  halt  for   a  moment  closion  of  all  pontive  attribntes,  and 
to  goard  onrselTes  against  the  stigma   general  g^andear  is  only  attained  in 
of  applauding  a  cIms  of  work  great   the  solemnity  of  dirty  colour.    As  a 
only  by  pretence,   conspicoous  only  contrast,  we  are  glad  to  mark  with 
for  that  impotence  which  refnses  to  general  approval  Mr.  Lander's   pio- 
ezecnte  the  dictates  of  ambition.    The  tore  of  a  somewhat  kindred  snbjeet, 
work  which   in   this   direction   sins   '*  Christ  Betrayed,"  exhibited  in  the 
most  offensively  is  Mr.  Hart's  **  Atha-   Portland  Gkillery.    There  is  dignity 
liah,"  provoking  to  load  censare  by   in  the  forms,  character  in  the  ezpres- 
the  fear  of  a  like  repetition.    Never  sion,   power   in    the    treatment.    It 
was   impotent   weakness  poshed    to   wants   only  more  refinement,  finish, 
soch  extravagant  excess — violent  ac-   and  delicacy  in  the  coloar  and  exeoa- 
tion,  yet  withont  force ;  intense  col-   tion,  more  severe  stady  in  the  cast  of 
onr,  withont  richness ;  robes  the  most   the   draperies,   to   piaoe   this   work 
ooetly,  with  ntmost  poverty  of  effect ;   in     the    very   first    positioo.     The 
Uea  with  large  pretentions  features.   Apostles,    however,   we    think,    are 
yet  destitute  of  expreasion ;   figures   somewhat  wanting  in  elevation — they 
of  towering  sine,  which  yet  the  weak-   are  too  merely  human  ;  while  Christ, 
est   child  might  withstand  or  over-   too  merely  spiritual,  is  weak  in  His 
throw, — such  is  the  work  which  the  humanity ;    thus  showing   that    the 
artist  evidently  designed  to  rival  the   grrat   mystery   in   His   nature,   the 
school  of  Yenioe  in  colour,  that  of  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human, 
Florence  in  expreasion,  and  Rome  for   is  indeed,  in  its  realisation,  the  great- 
its  ambiUon  1    We  regret  to  say  that   est  of  all  art-difilculties.    Still  further, 
Mr.  Bidimond,  so  favourably  known   the  figures  lying  prostrate,  as  if  dead 
jn  portraiture,  has  this  year,  in  high   upon  a  battle-field,  are  certainly  a  too 
art,  if  not  so  egregioosly  tran^grefleed   desperate  interpretation  of  the  text, 
through   pretence,  at  least  not  less  **  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the 
signally  failed  tiirough  inability.    His  ground.**    The  conception  of  Judas, 
"Agony   in    the    Qarden"  is    weak   however,  is  specially  grand  :  the  scowl 
wiuoot  delicacy,  ambitious  without   in  hte  brow,  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
devation,  commonplace  even  to  the   shoulders,  with  the  lowering  look  and 
incident  of  a  clouded  sicklied  moon   the  prowlmg  step-HK>  well  in  keeping 
lying   on   the  horizon — altogether  a   with  the  tempest^louds,  the  shaaow- 
paiiSol   evidence   of   the   undoubted   ed  moantains,  and  the  troublous  sky, 
^t,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  pre-   all  rise  to  the  height,  or  rather  sink 
sent  day  has  failed  to  give  pictorial   to  the  depth,  of  a  terrible  grandeur, 
expression  to  the  life  and  character   This  work,    notwithstanding    faults 
of  Christ    Mr.  Dobson  in  his  sacred   which  remove  it  far  from  perfection, 
subjects  is  always  pure,  gentle,  and   is  yet  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
meek,  a  happy  compromise  between   this  year  seen  in  London  to  the  dig- 
early  masters  and  daily  nature ;  but   ni^  required  in  religious  art 
he  wants  force   and   unctioo,  gives       Mr.  Hughes' ^Nativity," belonging 
promise  of  great  things,  yet  never   to  Mr.  Roskin^s  school  of  miesal  and 

Suite  attains  them.  His  *'  Hagar  and  medieval  art,  is  sanctified  in  the 
Bhmael  sent  away**  of  the  present  angels'  heads  by  somewhat  of  An- 
year  is  feeble :  Abraham  wants  patri-  geUco's  purity  and  loveliness  ;  but 
•rehal  dignity,  and  Sarah  is  but  a  the  entire  work  soars  so  completely 
commonplace  mortal.  Mr.  Leslie,  we  into  the  mere  spiritual  sphere  as  to 
re^t  to  say,  has  this  year,  like  Mr.  be  wholly  beyond  earthly  standards. 
Richmond,  wandered  from  his  path  Hence  we  cannot  pretend  to  contro- 
of  accustomed  success,  only  to  show,  vert  Mr.  Rnskin^s  assertion,  that  this 
through  failure,  the  limits  beyond  work  is  *'  indicative  of  greater  cdour- 
which  it  is  vain  to  aspire.  His  pic-  ist*s  power  than  anything  in  tlie 
ture  of "  Christ  and  the  Apostles'*  is  rooms."  We  might  indeed  have 
much  to  be  regretted.  '  The  AposUes  deemed  it  too  fervid  io  rainbow 
are  here  made  by  the  hackneyed  trick  glory,  too  crude  in  prismatic  light — 
of   large  noses    and    long   beards;    we  might  have  objected,  with  other 
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« thoQgbtleas  people,"  to  **  an  aDgeVs  ahoald  oaraelves  have  scaroel^  thoa^^ht 

being  set  to  hola  a  stable-laDtern  ;*'  fit  to  break  the  sileooe  with  which 

bat  upon  points  so  aptly  appertain-  this  anachronism  might   have   been 

ing  to  Mr.  Roaliin's  theorv  of  Bpiritnal  more   appropriately   received.     This 

ocMoor — ^so  obviously  within  his  own  work  is,  however,  nofortoDately  bat 

range  of  individaai  vision — we  gladly  tlie  key-note  of  the  grand  pictorial 

surrender  oar  mere  prosaic  judgment,  opera^  for  which  Mr.  Raskin  has  long 

Accordingly,   with  a  humbled  sense  since   written   the   programme,   and 

of  oar  own    i^oranoe,  we    receive  which  he  now  heralds  by  the  tram- 

the  only  colouring  in  the  Academy  pet  of  his  eloqaence.    r^atioos,  at- 

absolutely    impossible     as     aotoally  tend !    the    advent    dawns  —  angels 

the   best;   ana   notwithstanding   all  lead  and  light  the  way  with  "stable- 

pre^ncetved    prejudices  to  the  con-  lanterns;"    and     expectant     nature, 

trary,  we  shall  henceforth,  npon  the  with    her    reflex     landscape-art,    is 

aathority  of  Mr.  Roskin^s  published  jubilant  with  "  a  blackthorn  hedge*' 

opinion,  deem  that  to  be  "  the  highest  and  "  a  cherry-tree  in  blossom  !** 

of  all  dignity  in  the  entirely  angelic  After    this   nightmare    wandering 

ministration,    which    would    simply  in    regions    half-way    between     the 

do   rightly  whatever   needed  to   be  sublime     and     the    ridiculous,     we 

done — great  or   small — to  steady  a  deem   it   no   ordinary   relief  to   be 

stnMe-lantem  if  it  noang  uneanly.***  permitted   once   more    to  walk   the 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  ter-  earth  in  soberness  and  sanity.    We 

minate  the  subject  of  sacred  lurt,  as  once  again  thankfully  rejoice  in  the 

foond  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  health  and  the  strength  which  nature 

than  by  this  profound  reflection.  gives — in  the  dash  of  ocean  and  the 

We  confess,  even  though  the  avowal  storm  of  sky ;  and  yet,  in  our  very 

should  peril  our  reputation,  that  we  love  of  nature,    we    glory   in   that 

have  no  faith  in  these  unwonted  re-  ordinance  of  God  which  Las  crowned 

velations.    Wedded  to  orthodox  pre-  man  lord  of  all.    Hence  the  noblest 

judices,  we  prefer  Oorreggio's "  Wor-  art  is  that  which  gives  to  Nature 

ship  of  the  Shepherds,"  in  the  Dres-  her   creative    or   destructive   forces, 

deo  Gallery,  to  Mr.  Hughes*  **  Na-  and  to   man  his  ruling   supremacy, 

tivitv"  in  Trafalgar  Square.     There  It  does  indeed   refresh   and  expand 

is  the  essence  of  divine  poetry — ^the  the  spirit  to  exchange  the  weed  in 

symbol  of  supernatural  radiance  and  the  narrow  glen  for  the  open  space 

revelation — in   that   artistic  conoep-  given  in  Mr.  Stanfield's  canvass ;  the 

tion  which  made  the  infant  Saviour  wide  field  for  foot  to  tread,  eye  to 

in  His  mother's  arms  the  effulgent  range,  or  imagination  to  dilate.    His 

source    of    emanating   light,    beam*  "  Fortress  of  Savona  **  worthily  main- 

ing   on    the   Madonna*s  enrapt  fea-  tains  the  dignity  of  the  old  school,  and 

tures,  throwing  the  rays  of  a  new  the  supremacy  of  those  masters  who 

birth  and  of  a  brightening  day  on  have  hitherto  worthily  reigned  over 

the    world's    outer     darkness;    the  the  realm  of  English  art.    A  noble 

shepherds'  which  had  left  their  flocks  subject  painted  with  manly  vigour — 

for  worship,  blinded  with  excess  of  a    mountain,     rocky,    storm -lashed 

lightj  shading  their  faces  from  the  coast,    doud-capped,    snow-crowned, 

miracle  of  the  new-bom  splendour,  casde-guarded — a  vessel   rocking   at 

We  again  repeat  that  we  are  so  con-  anchor  in  the  ofllog — a  boat  beaten 

servative  in  our  art  noUons—so  wed-  ashore,  the  crew  struggling  with  the 

ded  to  orthodox  prejudices — that  we  waves :   all  this  takes  Nature  in  the 

prei^  Oorreggio's  treatment  to  Mr.  grandeur  of  her  forces  and  the  vast- 

Hughes'  conception  of  light  coming  ness  of  her   sweep — the   contest  of 

from  a  "stable-lantern."    Were   the  elemental  powers,  the  intermingling 

picture,  according   to   the  rmallness  of  sky,  earth,  and  ocean.    Mr.  Cres- 

of  its  size  and  the  insignificance  of  wick's   works    offer   the   delight   of 

its   merit,    permitted    to   sink    with  contrast    Ifis  **  Devonshire  Stream" 

quiet    oblivion    into   the   ranks    of  is  a  sylvan  solitude,  with  the  blessed- 

monkirii  art  snd  missal-painting,  we  ness  of  repo^,  and  comes,  after  the 

*  ^btef,  1868. 
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world^s  warbre^  as  the  Sabbath  of  blood-red  glor^  which  we  have  ever 

nature's    rest    It   Is   one   of  those  marked  Id  skies  which   canopy  the 

happy  spots  where  trees  bend  in  the  decay  of  sonthern  natioi&  in   their 

shaaow   of  thick   leaves,    with   the  overthrow. 

embrace  of  entwining  arms,  to  listen       We  are  glad    to   recognise   once 

to  the  mormnr  of  waters  running  in  again  the  Dreoence  of  Sir  Edwin  Land* 

a  pebbly  stream ;   and   then  paose,  seer.    Of  late  years  we  have  marked 

making  a  mirror  to  admire  the  eha-  some  reaction  to  the  almost  nnezam- 

dowy  vision  of  leaves  playing  in  the  pled  popular  aoclamatioa  which  had 

breeze,  of  branches  bending  in  wor-  for  so  long  awaited  h^s  works.    The 

ship.    The   painter   seems   to   have  public^  not,  we  think,  without  some 

stolen  upon  j^ature  just  as  she  was  reason,   have   been    by  print-selling 

tojing  and  pUying  with  her  charms  speculators  more  than  satiated  with 

in   unobserved    simplicity — to    have  messzotint   multiplications    of    silky- 

happily  strayed   among   sequestered  coated  spaniels,  well-groomed  horses,' 

beauties  —  all   the   more    beauteous  and  deer  in  every  possible  aspect — 

because  doomed  to  bloom  unseen —  shot,  drowning,  or  fighting.     Some 

to  have  caught,  as  it  were,  Diana  reaction   has   naturally  ensued,  and 

and   her    nymphs    bathing    in    the  the   popular  voice,   ever   greedy   of 

brook,  and  fortunately  to  have  fin-  noveltl;  has  for  Uie  last  few  years 

ished  his  picture  ere  they  found  him  hailed  the  opportune  advent  of  Itosa 

oat.     Mr.    Creswick*s  "Uoad    by  a  Bonheur,  applauding,  as  a  contrast  to 

Highland  Lake"  is  not  less  nnobtru-  accustomed   delicacies,   the  vigorous 

sive,  simple,  and  beautiful;  and  his  handling   and   rude   nature   in    the 

''Mountam   Torrent'*  has    grandeur  works  of  this  feminine  artist    But 

without    extravagance.     We    could  between  the  style  of  Sir  Edwin  and 

wish  that,  our  young  artists,  instead  that  of  Maddle.  Bosa  the  difiereooe 

of  striving   to   arrest   attention  by  is  so  wide  and    marked   that  each 

some  strange  eccentricity,  would  con-  may  well  be   permitted   to   occupy 

tent  themselves  with  the  unobtrusive  a  distinct  position,  each   being   lo- 

simplicity    of  Creswick,    the   broad  deed  little  short  of  perfect,  though 

grandeur    of  Stanfieid.     These   pic-  so  widely  diverse.    Bosa,  almost   a 

tures  which   we   have   pointed   out  second     Salvator,    dashes     in     her 

raise    comparatively  little   noisy  cla-  subject   with   broad  vigorous   hand, 

mour,  because  they  quietly  acquiesce  her  horses  belonsing  to  a  rude  na- 

.  in  the  acknowledged  laws  and  obser-  ture.  her  men  tc3seu  fresh  from  the 

vances  of  art,  appeal  to  the  mind  stable   and   the   plough.     Laodseer, 

only  by  unobtrusive   merit   and  in-  on  the  otber  hana,  the  Carlo  Dolce 

.  trinsic   excellence,   and    thus  wisely  of  animal  life,  is  in  handling  soft, 

sacrifice   the   seductive   applause   of  silken,  and  delicate;  his  beasts  seem 

the   moment  for   the   enduring   ap-  all  to  have  listened  to  the  lyre  of 

proval  vf  posterity.    We  must  how-  Orpheus,  to  have  joined  companion-- 

ever,  accord  to  two  works,  whatever  ship  with  man  through  human  bjidf 

be  their  school,  the  praise  due  only  pathies,  to  have  taken  a  place  in  tho 

to   highest  merit    The  one  is  the  world  df  art  by  virtue  of  a  kindred 

**  Wheatfield,'*  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Linnell,  and   refined    poetry  in  nature.     la 

remarkable  not  more  for  its  elaborate  these   high    and    peculiar   qualitiea 

detail    than   for   its  wide-embracins^  Landseer  stands  alone  in  the  history 

extent  of  fertile  field,  wooded  hill,  of  his  art.   The  far-famed  bull  of  Paul 

and  liquid  sky — all  lustrous  in  golden  Potter  at  the  Hague  is  in  compari- 

colour,  set  with  figures  which  tell  in  son   an   uncivilised   savage   of    the 

foreground  as  dazzling  ^ems.    Scarce- .  fields :    the  boar-hunts  by  Sneydera 

ly  leas  worthy  of  note  is  Mr.f  DilIon*s  in  Dresden  and  in  Florence  are  hard, 

**  Emigrants  on  the  Nile,"  with  palm-  rough,  and  rude.    In  Landseer  only 

trees  so  true,  yet  to  northern  e;es  so  do  we   find   the  spaniel  we  would 

mysteriously  ^  unreal,    with    pelicans  foodie,  the  horse  whose  glossy  neck 

wmging    their   giant  flight  towards  we  desire  to  pat — animals,  in  short,  so^ 

the  eternal  pyramids,  misty  in  dis-  smooth  and  sleek  and  clean,  that  we 

tance,  with  sun  sinking  into  the  p^st  do  not  scruple  to  let  them  walk  into 

eternity  of  Egyptian  history  in  that  our  drawing-room.  His  picture  of  this 
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year,  **  The  Maid  aod  the  Magpie "  now  eay  in  tarinty  It  is  all  the  old 
though  the  scene  be  an  outfaoose  shed,  thing  over  again,  at  least  in  jns< 
and  the  principal  personages  a  cow  tioe  admit  that  it  was  we  who  first 
and  a  goat^  is  marked  bj  these  spe-  opened  for  oarselves  and  for  the 
eial  characteristics  even  to  excess,  world  the  new  career — ^that  the  re- 
Tbe  forms  want  solidity  and  vigour,  velation,  now  grown  old,  at  least  first 
and  his  subject,  taken  from  rustic  davued  with  us.  Thus,  then,  in  Mr. 
life,  is  perhaps  more  snited  to  the  Roberts'  noble  interior,  '*The  Basl- 
stable  art  of  Bosa  Bonhenr.  than  to  lica  of  Sao  Lorenzo,  Rome,"  in  his 
the  saloon  full-dress  of  Landseer.  Venetian  exteriors  on  the  Grand 
Mr.  Cooper  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  Canal  of  **  San  Giorgio  Maggiore," 
middle  position  between  the  arti-  and  of  the  ^  Ducal  Palace/'  we  ao- 
ficial  life  of  Landseer  and  Paul  Pot-  knowledge  the  works  of  an  honoured 
ter's  school  of  siinple  nature.  His  veteran,  and  for  our  part  will  never 
vdctnre  of  this  year,  sheep  and  cattle  cry  **  enough^*  while  such  pleasure^ 
basking  in  the  sleep/  Bunshioe,  is,  giving  pictures  are  still  ofiered  for 
we  think,  beyond  the  average  of  hid  our  easy  enjoyment.  We  cannot 
more  recent  works.  therefore  bat  think  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  with  other  painters  unconsciously  condemns  himself,  his 
who  for  many  successive  years  have,  own  theories,  and  the  basia  of  his  own 
through  works  of  high  excellence,  criticism,  when  in  tfa^  following  words 
educated  and  raised  to  the  pitch  he  passes  in  contempt  Mr.  Roberts' 
of  fastidious  requirement  the  public  picture  of  the  **  Dncal  Palace.*^  *'  As 
taste, — Mr  Roberts,  we  say,  is  himself  this,"  says  Mr.  Rn&kin,  *'  seems  to  be 
the  rival  he  has  most  cause  to  dread,  a  definite  and  energetic  protest  by 
It  is  not  that  other  men  have  sur-  Mr.  Roberts  against  Turner's  idea  of 
passed  or  can  approach  him ;  it  is  Venetian  colour,  and  against  all  I 
simply  each  year  a  question  whether  have  endeavoured  to  nrge  or  de- 
he  has  succeeded  in  outrivalling  him-  scribe  in  support  of  that  conception, 
self.  It  is  scarcely  perhaps  reason-  I  can  only  accept  it  as  such  and  pass 
able  to  demand  that  a  man  through-  it  by,"  &c.* 

ont  the  continuous  years  of  a  long  life  We  have  seen  that  our  religiotns^art 
should  ever  be  entering  upon  new  is  so  far  beneath  its  subject  dignity  as 
conquests ;  and  especially  when  he  to  degenerate  almost  into  the  irre- 
has  fairly  beaten  all  competitors,  he  ligiods.  In  the  lower  spheres,  bow- 
may,  we  think,  noc  unnaturally  rest  ever,  of  genre,  and  of  actual  history, 
at  his  ease,  content  with  enjoying  the  English  school  is  avowedly  more 
the  position  he  has  rightly  and  la-  successful.  >  Webster  worthily  repre- 
borioui'ly  won.  To  this  enviable  rest,  seots  Wilkie  bringing  down  to  pre- 
this  happy  fruition,  Mr.  Roberts  has  sent  times  and  English  tastes  the 
long  attained.  And  thus,  as  with  Sir  school  of  Dutch  interiors.  His 
Edwin  Landseer,  the  worst  the | world  "Sunday  Evening'*  is,  in  scale,  com- 
ctn  say  is  simply  this  :  We  have  seen  po^ition,  and  finish,  essentially  of  the 
ullf  these  things  before — cannot  you  Holland  school,  while  for  refinement, 
show  or  teach  us  something  farther  ?  and  in  its  ideal  of  peasant  life — not  a 
Now  each  of  these  artists,  we  think,  Teniers  drunken  debauch  in  a  filthy 
is  entitled  to  the  reply  :  We  have  told  tavern,  but  a  simple  family  met  at 
you  and  s^hown  you  in  our  own  way,  evening  prayers — it  is  truly  English, 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  onr  Such  works,  though  of  no  great  pre- 
iodtvidnal  ability,  what  the  world  tence,  are  veritable  sermons — sermons 
had  not  yet  heard  or  seen.  Tear  by  painted,  and  therefore  preached,  in 
year  we  have  made  for  you  a  poetry  the  cause  of  general  humanity,  daim- 
and  a  pleasare ;  yon  have  lA  return  ing  for  the  virtuous  poor  respect  and 
given  03  reward,  and  we  deserve  it.  sympathy.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mf. 
Fresh  men  may  yet  work  ont  fresh  Webster's  pictures  that  they  are 
excellences,  for  nature  is  infinite,  natural ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
We  have  ourselves,  in  oar  day,  8u^  wonder  of  Mr.  Lewis's  highly-wrought 
prised  *  yon  with  novelty ;  and  if  yon  Eastern  subjects  that  they  approach 

*  Kokt,  1858. 
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in   anotber   seose   the  snperni^tOTa?,  ivbich  comtftate  the  great  attraeiion, 

thftt   in  elecatioo    and    detail   they  not  only  to    tbematflves,  but  of  all 

fall  little  f>hort   of  the  miracnloas.  Bpectatora.    There  are,  too,  cries  a^d 

We  all  recollect  his  Frank  tent  en-  games  of  all  kinds ;  tbe  big'  drum, 

eampment  in    the    desert   of  Sioaf.  and  the  email  jagglere  and  dancers, 

Tbe  history  of  art,  ancient  or  mo-  the  little  girl  with  tambouriae  in  opera 

dern,    European    or   native,   knows  skirts,  the  little  boy  in  fleshings,  the 

DO  parallel  to  works  such  as  these,  youth  with   face  distracted  through 

Mr.  Lewis  surpasses  even  the  French  losses,  or  eyes  dim  with  drink ;  and 

Meissooier   in    delicacy   and   sharp-  not  least   attractive*    because   more 

oero    of    detail,    in     subtlety    and  important  Ptill,  a  servant-man  in  the 

nicety  of  drawing.     We  have  now  foreground  arranging  a  collation  of 

before  us  a  photogrfiph  published  by  lobster,   ice,    and  cold    fowl.      The 

Ooloagbi,  from  the  drawing  exhibited  entire  picture  is  a  veritable  *^  Vanity 

in    tbe     Manchester    Art-Treasures,  Fair."    And  all  these  materials,  the 

ealted  **  Oamels  in  thiB  Desert,"  which  most  multifarious,    are   brought   to- 

poseeraes  all  the  detail  in  texture,  all  gether  in  a  manner  at  once  dexter- 

tbe  loose  awkwardness  of  camel  gait,  ous  and  delicate,  connected  with  skill, 

all  the  meditative  vacuncy  and  stolid  though  concentration  was  impractio- 

imparaiveness  of  Arab  indolence,  to  able  ;    thrown    together  with    some 

a  pt-rfeclion  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a  sense  of  repoee,  though  all  is  flurry 

photograph  even  ft-om  nature  herself,  and  flutter,  seasoned  by  some  quiet 

to    the  Academy  of  this  year,  his  thought ;— a  scene,  in  short,  of  much 

**  Kibab  Shop.  Scutari,"  and  his  '*  In-  actual  vnlgu-ity,  subdued  to  the  re- 

mate  of  the  Hareera,"  may  be  spe-  fineraent   suited  to  a   work  of  art. 

eially  pointed  out  for  their  Oriental  This  picture,  if  not  ranked  in  the 

richness  of  shawls,  tnrbans,  girdles,  high  roll  of  history,  will  at  least  be 

carpets,  for  tbe  indolent  dignity  of  received  as  a  contemporary  record  of 

tbe  Turk,  proud  even  in  ruin,  for  his  En(;land*s  great  national  holiday. 

pretty  plaything  of  the  harem,  the  English  art,  if  not  '*  high,"  is  at 

mere  tov  of  passion.     Artists,  and  least  wide-embracin?.       It  takes  in 

the  art  loving  public,  have  certainly  flower  and  fruit  no  less  than  Alpine 

an  interM  scarcely  less  vital   than  barrenness.    Like  English  commeroo 

that  of  the  politician  in  the  main-  and  enterprise,  it  encircles  the  entire 

tenanoe  of  the  Torkish  empire,  with  world — the  torrid  sands  of  Africa,  the 

its  impracticable  prejudices  and  pic-  shores    of    the    Mediterranean,    the 

torial  decay.  storms  of  the  open  sea,  tbe  calm  of 

The  works  of  Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  well  the  inland  laka     It  is  a  realm  in 

knriwn,  are,  as  we  have  said,  little  which  all  latitudes  meet,  all  peoples 

short  of  miraculous ;   but  the  vent-  congregate,  all  religions  worship.  But 

able   miracle   of   the    year   is    Mr.  of  these   varied    lands,  climes,  and 

Frith's  picture  of  "  The  Derby  Day."  peoples    through    Which    the    artist 

This  picture,  from  the  triviality  of  wanders,  none  are  more  prolific  than 

its  subject,  and  its  dei>ultory  surface-  those  of  Spain.    Here  Mr.  Lewis  made 

treatment,  has  assuredly  no  pretence  a  reputation   before   he   pushed   on 

to  an  elevated  rank;  jet  neverthe*  towards  the  farther  south,  and  it  ia 

less,  within  its  limits  it  is  a  great  this  countrv  which  now  gives  to  Mr. 

success ;   attains   all  it  attempts,  is  PbilHp  and  Mr.  Ansdell  tbe  "  Gon- 

ftt  least  a  skilful  feat  in   art ;    and  trabandistas,'*  the  '*  Daughters  of  the 

If  without   the  moral    of  Hogarth,  Alhambra,*'  the  **  Spanish  Shepherd," 

yields    assuredly     his    measure     of  and  the  '*  Crossing  of  the  Ford."  The 

i^nsement.    The  race  itself  is  natn-  works  of  both  these  artists  are  vigor- 

ndly  subordinate  to  the  gay  specta-  ous,  and  in  manner  large  and  real, 

tors.    It  is  true  that  the  tail  of  a  serving  as  a  healthful  protest  against 

hon>e  is  seen  as  a  squib  or  a  rocket  that  growing  tendency  to  elaborate 

flashing  by,  but  it   is  the  flash  in  purposeless   detail,  which    we    have 

the  eye,  the  prett;^  face  in  the  little  felt  it  our  doty  to  condemn.    It  is 

bonnet,  the  languish inr  girls  under  obviously  beyond  both  our  limits  and 

ay  parasols,  flirting'  with  the  young  our  purpose  individuaJIy  to  mention 

Adres  in  green  veus  and  black  hats,  the   moltitudinouB   works  which,  as 
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we  have  said,  weU*Digh  embrace  the  Qoeea  Victoria  to  the  Tomb  of  Na- 
entire  circuit  of  creation.  We  signal-  poleoD,"  will  not  receive  as  their 
iee  those  chiefly  which  would  seem  reward  the  honour  of  future  roytd 
to  point  a  moral,  to  convey  a  warn-  commissions.  This  manner  is  not, 
log,  to  inspire  a  hope.  We  look  for  we  should  think,  precisely  the  poet 
tendencies,  and  seek  to  point  out  con-  or  the  painter  laureate  style  of  art 
sequences ;  we  cannot  pretend  to  Even  the  portraits,  as  likenesses,  are 
give  a  catalogue,  we  oni]^  presume  so  indifPerent,  that  it  was  not  with- 
to  offer  criticisms.  Thus  in  a  mere  out  some  scrutiny  we  at  length  dw 
catalogue  of  pictures,  the  largest,  the  tioguished  Napoleon  from  Prince 
most  showy,  or  the  most  singular,  Albert ;  or  our  own  Queen  from  the 
Mr.  W.  O.  Thomas's  *'  Boccaccio,"  Empress  of  the  French.  This  ex* 
pensive  and  sad,  improvising  a  can-  change  of  features  is  an  interchange 
sonet  from  a  Nsples  balcony — "  Sigh  of  international  courtesies  whi<m, 
not!  sigh  not  r — might  occupy  a  space  even  in  the  moment  of  warmest  rap- 
less  important  even  Uian  that  which  it  ture,  the  royal  and  imperial  person- 
holds  on  "  the  line*'  of  the  Academy;  ages  could  scarcely  have  contem- 
but  to  us  it  is  a  work  so  much  to  our  plated.  Of  the  clutfacters  lees  illus- 
purpose,  that  we  would  claim  for  it  trioua  tHere  is  ^scarcely  a  face,  if 
special  attention.  It  occupies  just  the  unfortunately  recc^ised  by  its 
eight  intermediate  position  between  owner,  be  would  not  take  for  an 
the  slovenly  handling,  the  common-  insult.  Bemembering  well  the  care- 
place  coarseness,  of  such  works  as  Mr.  ful  and  noble  works  which  gained  for 
Ward*«  ^  Alice  Lisle,*^  and  the  puerile  this  painter  his  reputation,  we  can- 
minuteness  of  Pre-Raphaelite  pain-  not  but  regret  this  reckless  reversal 
ful  pretence.  Though  small,  and  com-  of  his  former  exoellenca  If,  indeed, 
parativdy  in  itself  of  minor  import-  these  works  in  the  Academy  were 
anoe,  it  belongs  to  that  good  true  the  painter's  worst  wrongs  upon  the 
school  in  English  art,  of  which  Mr.  nation,  we  might  claim  for  him  some 
Herbert's  fresco  in  the  Houses  of  Par-  excuse — want  of  final  finish,  and  sub- 
liament,  *'  Lear  disinheriting  Corde-  jects,  in  their  decorative  character, 
lia,"  is  the  most  signal  example.  unsuited  to  the  paiuter's  larger  man- 
We  would  willingly  pass  m  silence  ner.  But  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Mr.  Pool's  large  canvass  from  the  ment,  we  regret  to  say,  are  frescoes 
same  tragedy — the  silly  and  fond  old  by  the  saaie  hand,  for  which  the 
man  watching  the  djing  breath  of  people  of  this  country  must  demand 
her  whose  voice  was  ever  gentle  and  an  explanation  no  less  satisfactory 
Iow->a  work  no  way  comparable  to  than  the  assurance  than  such  mere 
the  noble,  lustrous,  and    mysterious  piece  and  job  work  shall  not  again 

gictures,  ''The  Troubadours,*'  exhi-  pass  muster.  We  ourselves  were  not 
ited  in  Manchester,  and  the  *'  Goths  among  the  ardent  admirers  of  Mr. 
in  the  Gardens  of  Italy,'*  which,  in  Cope's  *' Embarkation  of  a  Puritan 
bygone  years,  have  been  our  admi-  Familv  for  New  England."  Let 
ration.  We  would  willingly,  also,  that,  however,  pass  with  faint  praise, 
pass  in  oblivion  the  recent  works  of  But  the  want  of  true  elevation,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  so  unworthy  of  the  painter  the  absence  of  artistic  feeling,  which 
of  ^  Charlotte  Corday,**  and  of  the  placed  this  work  beyond  the  pale  of 
careful  finish  of  his  *'  Marie  Antoin-  our  individual  sympathies,  must 
ette,"  both  of  which  our  readers  will  surely  in  Mr.  Ward's  **  Alice  Lisle 
with  delight  recall  as  among  the  concealing  the  Fugitives  after  the 
treasures  of  the  Manchester  exhi-  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,*'  provoke,  not 
bition.  It  is  melancholy  now  to  individual,  but  general  censure.  Such 
mark  such  wilful  faithlessness  to  a  work  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
powers  which,  in  past  vears,  have  the  fine  arts,  but  among  the  rougl^ 
done  so  great  honour  to  the  cause  of  and-ready  arts.  In  its  attempt  at 
English  art  Surely  the  two  pic-  largeness  it  attuns  only  looseness; 
tures,  *'  painted  by  command,'*  '*  The  for  grandeur  it  gives  us  rudeness. 
Emperor  of  the  French  receiving  the  It  is  secular,  or  rather  common- 
Order  of  the  Garter,"  and  the  scarcely  place,  to  the  last  degree^oertainly 
less  dirty   daubing    '*  The   visit  of  as  (Ssr  as  possible  removed  from  the 
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dfgnity  of  bistorie  art    The  remain-  cabinet  manipolations  on  tbe  other. 

iniT  fresoOi  "The  ExecaHoner  t^iog  In  adaptation,  however,  if  not  to  Eo^ 

Wisbart^s  Book  round  the  Neck  of  lish  tastep,   at  least  to  the  Eogli^i 

Montrose,**   la    scarcely   better.     In  market,  pictures  of  this  latter  class 

composition  it   is  scattered,  and  in  constitute  the  staple  of  the  present 

colour    crude,    dusty,   and    chalky ;  London  importation.    French  art,  as 

tbe  Tery  reverse  of  liquid  and  trans-  is  well  known,  is  particularly  clever 

parent    We  are  bonnd  to  say  that  in  its  treatment  of  the  genteel  comedy 

we  have  seen   scenerv  and   acting  of  society ;  it  Has  the  merit  of  never 

quite  equal  to  these  frescoes,  which  making    weary    through    pretended 

are  deemed   worthy  of  a    place  io  profundity;  of  never  presuming   to 

onr   Houses   of    Parliament   as   re-  be  moral  through  hackneyed  moralis- 

presentative    of    onr    national    art,  in?.    In  its  play  upon  society,  like 

on  the  boards  of  pccond-rate  country  a  Sheridan  comeay,  or  a  Haj  market 

theatres.     If  better   art   cannot  be  vaudeville^  it  is  sparkling  and  ele- 

Sot  let  us  at  least  wait  rather  than  gant,  light  and  cheerful.  Thus  M. 
isgrace  our  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Duven?er  gives  us  '*  Tryiog-on  of  the 
Europe.  But  we  feel  persuaded  that  New  Egress.'*  and  his  pupil,  M.  Sef- 
Mr.  Ward  can  himself  give  us  better,  gnac,  a  *'  Girl  taking  Tea,"  and  a 
If  he  cannot,  others  at  least  can.  "Lady  with  her  Pet  Dog."  M. 
We  have  always  deemed  the  frescoes  Plassau  rivals  the  gem-like  finish  of 
of  "Lear  and  Cordelia"  by  Mr.  Her-  Miens;  while  M.  Chaplin,  with  A 
bert,  **The  Rivers  of  England"  by  taste  almost  exclusively  French,  givea 
Mr.  Armitage,  the  "Justice"  and  ns  a  young  coquettish  girl  looking 
**  .Chivalry  **  by  Mr.  Maclise,  as  the  and  listening  behind  a  drawn  cur- 
b^t  warrsnty  of  onr  English  school ;  tain,  her  loosened  low-falling  dresi 
and  therefore  we  learn  with  special  eager  to  rustle  to  her  feet  The 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  now  small  and  somewhat  sketchy  works 
engaged  in  a  further  commission,  of  Edourd  Frere  have  a  purer 
which,  if  ever  completed,  will  farther  aiuL  He  is  eminently  the  painter  of 
redound  to  the  honour  he  has  already  the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  simple, 
conferred  upon  his  country's  art  humble  poverty,  endowing  it,  as  in 
As  a  slight  digression  to  the  review  the  motber  pensively  watching  and 
of  our  national  school,  let  us  turn  for  working  over  her  infant's  cradle,  with 
a  moment  to  the  French  Gallery  io  gentle  pathoe  and  subdued  quietism. 
Pall-Mali.  After  the  reiterated  ex-  Of  course,  we  find  works  of  still 
perience  of  English  exhibitions  —  higher  aim.  Ary  Scheffer's  "  Margue- 
knowing,  as  the  public  for  the  most  rite  at  the  Fountain,"  and  his  '*  Faust 
part  doeii,  precisely  the  limits  be-  holding  the  Poisoned  Cap,"  both,  as 
yood  which  each  painter  never  wan-i  usual  with  this  painter,  belonging 
ders;  having  mentally  mastered  tbe  rather. to  German  art  than  to  the 
mannerism  iivhich  each  artist  has  set  French  school,  are  marked  by  his  ao- 
for  a  barrier  \h  his  further  progres-  customed  beauty  and  chastity  of  form, 
sion— it  is  a  refreshing  mental  variety  and  not  less  by  his  somewhat  forced 
to  walk  into  the  gallery  of  Frencn  striving  for  profbndity,  and  that  habi- 
pictures,  in  order  to  study  the  salient  tnal  metaphysical  abstraction  which, 
characteristics  of  this  eminently  cha-  as  common  in  German  art,  falls  little 
racteristic  school.  As  seen  in  Paris  short  of  absolute  vacancy.*  But  if 
rather  than  in  Pall-Mall,  French  art  Ary  Scheffer  be  German  to  a  fault,  it 
contrasts  with  English  at  once  by  is  at  least  the  special  merit  of  Ma- 
its  gigantic  size  and  its  diminutive  dame  Jerichan  that  she  is  unmistak- 
dimensions  —  by  Yernet's  panoramic  ably  Danish,  and  thus,  far  removed 
pictures  of  battles  in  Algeria  on  the  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  the 
one    hand,  and   Meissonier*8   minute  Baltic  from  tbe  southern  peninsulaa 

*  In  writing  tbe  above,  we  little  thought  that  the  world  would  /  so  speedUy 
be  called  on  to  deplore  the  death  of  this  truly  great  artist  His  *  FraDcesca  da 
Rimioi,*^  and  his  "Dante  abdf  Beatrico,*'  with  other  noble  works  still  fresh  ia  publio 

mecDory,  have  long  associuted  the  name  of  Ary  Scheffer  with  the  purer  and  more 
spirltaal  aspects  of  modem  art 
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of  the  MediterrftDeaD,  it  »  her  char-  pietarei  of  .the  year  have  takeo  their 
^terifitic  merit,  that  io  rode  Tigoar  harden  of  sorrow  from  the  events  aod 
she  is  herself  the  very  aoti  grades  calamities  which  have  of  late  months 
of  Italian  masterpi.  There  are  heads,  pressed  so  heavily  open  the  hearts 
however,  io  her  **  Besdiofc  the  Scrip-  aod  homes  of  the  £of;lish  nation, 
tores,*'  of  earnest  and  devont  ezpres-  Mr.  Luard*s  '^  Neariog  Home."  a  sick 
rion,  which  most  win  for  this  some-  officer  lymg  languidly  at  length  upon 
what  plebeian  art  deserved  distino-  ship-deck ;  the  grand  allegorical  pic- 
tion.  M.  Comte*8  moat  t^triking  pic-  tore  of  **  R<'trihation/*  by  Bir.  Armt- 
tnre  is  the  weird  ''Sorceress*'  work-  tage;  Mr.  O'Neirs  teaching  scene  of 
fng  her  enchantment  —  mystic  and  parting,  celled  *'EttStward,  ho!'*  and, 
magic  —  with  terror  and  wonder,  lastly,  bat  chiefly,  Mr.  Patoo*B  Mar- 
fitly  mingling  the  nsaal  soperstitioa  der  of  the  Innooeots,  under  the  title 
of  ignorance  with  the  wonted  out-  of  ''In  Memoriam *' — all  more  or  less 
ward  semblance  of  profonnd  science,  directly  treat  of  that  history  of  terror 
The  colonr  is  approiiriatcly  misly  which  has  just  cast  its  deep  shadow 
and  dreamy.  Of  three  great  names,  over  the  annals  uf  oor  nation.  Com- 
the  examples  are  not  important,  ing  warm  from  the  artiuts*  heated 
Muller,  the  painter  of  that  great  imagination,  apftealing  earnestly  to 
work,  **The  Sommons  to  Execution  the  spectators'  harrowed  sympathv, 
under  the  Beign  of  Terror,"  has  a  tbey  are  alike  remarkable  for  their 
neritorioos,  but  not  specially  marked  truth,  their  passion,  and  their  pathosi 
picture,  "  The  Rending  of  the  Scrip-  Mr.  Lnard*8  appeal  is  quiel  and  un- 
tures."  OoQture,  known  by  the  cer-  obtrusive,  touching  upon  distant  ca- 
tainly  not  less  famous  work,  also  in  lamities  delicately  —  telling,  by  sag- 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  **  The  D&-  gestive  implication,  of  past  sufferings 
Clme  of  the  Buinans,"  is  here  repre-  and  of  present  dawning  hopes,  of 
aented  by  the  sicklied  sentiment  Of  an  wounds  iu  battle  or  shattered  health 
**  Italian  Shepherd."  And,  lastly,  through  climate;  the  bird  on  the  deck 
tlosa  Bonheur,  instead  of  tbe  **  Horse  from  the  English  shore,  coming,  like 
Fair,"  has  a  favourite  dog,  *'  Barbaro/'  the  dove  to  tbe  ark,  with  the  olive 
remarkable,  however,  fur  consummate  mes!«agje  of  repose.  The  entire  treat- 
skill  in  its  art  treatment.  Works  ment  is  excellent,  commendable  for 
by  the  well-known  Decamps,  G6rome,  its  simple  unobtrusive  narrative  of  a 
and  Gallais,  though  not  so  impoftant  touching  story— for  its  plain  straight- 
as  others  we  have  teen  by  these  mas-  forward  execution,  uudistracted  by 
ters,  might  merit  mention  did  our  any  irrelevant  accsssories  or  adorn* 
apace  permit.  We  cannot,  however,  ment  These  four  works,  indeed, 
overlook  M.  G^rome's  tragic  *'  Dael  which  we  have  specially  signalled  for 
after  a  Bal  Masqu^^,"  so  skilful  as  a  honourable  mention,  have  each  the 
picture,  and  attrncting  additional  rare  merit  of  disinterested  forgetful- 
attention  beCAuse  this  mere  pictorial  ne^  of  the  artistes  individual  self  in 
fiction  arrived  in  London  ja>t  when  the  gravity  of  his  subject :  the  painter 
ft  still  more  tragic  duel  had  become  of  each  would  seem  to  say,  On  a 
a  sad  reality  in  Paris.  We  most  now  national  emergency  like  the  present, 
dose  our  cui-sory  notice  of  tbe  present  it  becomes  every  man  to  forget  all 
Exhibition  by  calliog  attentiou  to  minor  personalities  and  parties,  to 
the  low- toned  yet  luminous  land*  throw  aside  all  petty  i<elf-seeking, 
f  capes  of  M.  Lambinet,  in  some  de-  aud  to  conoentrate  his  utmost  ener- 

free  tbe  French  representative  of  oar  gies  on  a  work  in  his  coantry*s  service. 

Snglish  Fre-Baphaeliies,  true  in  mi-  Hence  these  pictures,  more,  perhaps, 

nute  detail,  simple  and    homely   in  than  any  others,  rise  to  the  dignity 

•object ;     attaining,  however,   at  mo-  of  national  works — national,  because 

apheric  space,  and  giving  to  nature  they  ntter  the  sorrows  and  yet  the 

almost  a  plaintive  penbiveness.    The  heroism  of  a  great  nation — because 

range  of  this  artist  is  manifestly  nar-  they  become  incorporated  in  the  na- 

row ;  but  his  works  Hre  noteworthy  tiooal  history  of  a  people  and  of  a 

fur  the  modesty  and  the  meekness  of  period  ;  puiuting  hisUiry,  as  she  passes 

their  spirit  in   retriboiioo   hy,  handing  down  to 

The   most    touching   and  earnest  future  ages  the  dread  events  of  pre* 
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Not  times.     Heooe,  too,  sorrow  is  empbask  seem  to  alter  the  ooe  word 

their  burden  —  peDsive  thoaghts,  the  ^  Betribatioo.'*                              ^ 

elasped   haods  of   parting,  the  last  Lastly,  we  have  reserved  till  now 

agony    of   expectant    massacre,  the  Mr.  Paton^s    **  In    Memoriam,'*  be- 

raised  arm  or  vengeance  demanding  canse,  being'  in   many  respects   the 

letribation.  most  complete  work  in  the  Academy, 

Thus  lir.  O'Neirs  *^  Eastward  ho  F'  we  cannot  more  agreeably  dose  tliis 
la  a  tn^ic  scene  of  leave-taking — the  portion  of  oor  notice  than  by  giving 
breaking  of  stout  hearts,  the  clasp-  its  high  merits  their  worthy  com- 
ing of  rough  worn  hands,  brave  men  mendation.  That  petty  and  paerile 
moved  to  sorrow,  beauty's  form  detail  which  we  thought  it  our  dutjr 
touched  to  tears.  No  hackneyed  sen-  to  censure  in  his  ^  Bluidy  Tryste/'  if 
tirneotality  on  balcony,  no  sickly  in  any  degree  present  in  this  in- 
imaginary  romance  by  moonlight,  comparably  greater  work,  are  at 
but  actual  as  by  the  light  of  day,  real  least  here  merged  in  subordination 
as  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  ladder  to  general  effect,  and  made  oonda- 
of  a  transport-ship,  crowiied  with  cive  to  intensity  of  expression.  It 
troops,  with  wives,  mothers,  daugh-  is,  indeed,  a  picture  which,  by  its 
ters ;  the  rough  side  of  the  black  subject,  its  concentration  of  terror, 
tarred  vessel ;  the  ropes  and  the  tack-  its  skill  of  composition,  and  its  re- 
ling;  the  boatman  carelessly  smok-  deeming  beauty  of  elevated  form, 
log  his  short  pipe,  callously  waiting  may  be  ranked  with  Guidons  great 
till  Bisters'  tears  and  mothers*  sobs  masterpiece  in  Bologna,  *'  The  Mur- 
will  permit  a  return  to  shore — all  der  o^  the  Innocents."  The  figures — 
thid,  in  the  manly  vigour  of  the  paint-  a  woman  of  noble  countenance  kneel- 
ing no  less  than  in  the  heartfelt  ing  in  the  mtdist,  richly  robed  in  In- 
truth  of  the  subject,  makes,  as  we  dian  vest,  elaborately  wrought,  with 
have  said,  this  honest  work  a  worthy  .  children  clinging  from  common  fear, 
record  of  a  nation's  history.  and  huddling  for  one  common  pro- 

Tbesymbolic  picture ''Retribntioo,*'  taction — are  all  crowded  into  a  rude 
by  Mr.  Armitage,  more  than  any  other  outhouse,  at  the  further  door  of 
work  which  has  fallen  under  our  which,  Sepoys  with  gj^iog  eyes  are 
notice,  rises  to  the  large  and  noble  ravenously  rushing.  The  details,  ela- 
treatment  demanded  by  the  highest  borately  wrought,  all  eohanne  the 
style  of  art.  It  is  large  in  scale,  bold  terror  of  the  story.  The  rich  Eastpm 
and  generic  in  manner,  seizing  only  flower-embroidery  of  the  kneeling  lo- 
on the  great  essentials  of  the  story ;  dian  guardian,  the  lace-trimming  to 
in  drapery  not  descending  to  threads  the  dress  of  the  sleeping  child,  the  cro- 
and  texture ;  in  the  tiger's  coat,  chet-worked  sleeves,  the  cross  and  rib- 
giving  the  broad  stripes,  but  not  bon  bound  round  the  neck,  the  gold- 
the  triviality  of  individual  hairs,  clasped  book  of  prayer — all  speak  of 
The  symbolic  figure  of  Britannia,  as  the  love  and  the  care  of  a  homede- 
of  ao  avengiqg  deity,  seems  endowed  stroyed — all  contrast  the  luxury  of  a 
with  the  delegated  might  of  Omnipo-  high  civilisation  with  the  barbarism 
teoce.  What  power  in  that  avengmg  of  a  savage  invasion.  The  work  is 
arm  clutching  the  wild  tiger's  throat  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tragic 
— what  sternness  in  the  lip — what  intensity,  yet  saved  from  mere  re- 
piercing  purpose  in  the  eye  I  All  the  voltlng  horror,  and  brought,  we  think, 
ucidents,  though  few,  are  directly  to  within  the  acknowledged  domiiin  of 
the  point  The  tropic  verdure  of  the  art,  by  forms  of  beauty  and  types  of 
Indian  jungle,  the  minaret  and  the  birth — by  refined  appeal,  not  to 
dome  in  thd  distance ;  the  horizon,  vulgar  passion,  but  to  tender  sym- 
with  the  blood-red  of  sunset,  as  of  a  patby.  Every  incident  in  this  elabo- 
coming  day,  hot  with  anger;  the  rate  work  tells  its  tale.  The  gluzed 
dead  mother  and  the  dying  child,  vacant  eye  of  terror,  beyond  the  re- 
witb  the  torn  book  and  the  fallen  lief  of  tears ;  the  parched  panting  lip, 
plaything  lying  in  the  foreground,  quivering  with  fear ;  the  clasped 
crymg  like  the  very  stones  fur  ven-  hands  wrung  together  with  spaa- 
geanoe— each  and  all   with  terrible  modic  clutch:  the  unconscious  sleep. 
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of  the  babe,  wboee  ntter  helplessoess  nentlv  as  a  pbantom  among  malaria 

ia  another  plea  for  mercy,  make  this  marshes. 

master  work  not  less  matare  in  We  will  not  enhance  or  perpetnate 
thoaght  and  ezpressioq,  than  elabo-  the  mischief  done  through  these  able 
rate  in  detail  criticisms  by  their  detailed  quotation 
The  tecond  clanse  in  onr  title —  in  oar  pages ;  we  will  seek  rather  to 
''London  Critics'* — was  pointed,  in  coonteract  the  injary  inflicted,  by 
the  first  place,  against  Mr.  Buskin's  here  awarding  to  the  censured  arthtB 
Notes  on  the  Rayed  Academy;  and,  merited  commendation.  As  might 
secondly,  against  a  series  of  clever  be  anticipated,  the  character  of  the 
critieisms  which  have  adorned  the  critic's  censure  may  be  inferred  from 
pages  of  the  Times.  Of  these  Ifoies  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ba^kiu*s  praise, 
we  have  already  said  sufficient,  Thus  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  in  a  mo- 
and  have  striven  by  the  whole  tenor  ment  of  happy  inspiration,  csught 
of  our  preceding  criticisms  to  couDter-  a  ^cat  winking  in  the <  sun,''  and 
act  the  evil  which,  under  Mr.  Buskin's  daguerreotjped  a  pot  of  ^  pinks  " 
sanction,  grows  year  by  vear  more  flowering  in  a  window.  It  was 
&tal.  We  regret  to  add,  that  within  enough ;  Mr.  Buskin,  markiog  these 
the  last  few  months  he  has  gained  in  claims  to  immortality,  at  once  gave 
the  Times  a  fresh  ally,  ft  is  but  to  the  painter  nearly  three  pages 
just  to  acknowledge  that  the  criti-  of  printed  praise.  Accordiofrlyi  the 
cisms  which  in  that  pnper  have  sue-  Times'*  critic,  in  close  fellowship 
c^ively  appeared  on  the  Sofiblk  with  Mr.  Buskin,  specially  applaodis 
Street  and  Portland  Galleries,  upon  these  eminently  pictorial  phenomena 
the  Water-Colour  Societies,  New  and  — **  the  cat  blinking  in  the  heat  on 
Old,  and  lastly  on  the  Exhibition  of  the  window  sill  b^ide  the  pot  of 
the  Boyai  Academy,  have  all  been  pinks.''  Hence,  by  a  natural  conse- 
marked  by  signal  ability.  This  grout-  qoence,  pictures  which,  in  our  opi- 
ed,  we  not  less  boldly  assert  that  nion,  most  fortunately  do  not  pretend 
the  tendency  and  purport  of  these  to  the  miniature  painting  of  a  '*  cat 
eriticidms  have  been  mischievous,  blioking,"  and  a  '*  cat  winking,"  and 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  a  certain  ''pioks"  blossoming,  are  denounced, 
elevation  of  intellectual  tone,  a  high  upon  the  authority  of  the  Times,  as 
standard,  a  dignity  in  aim,  which  sinning  "  against  the  modesty  of  na- 
eannot  be  brought  to  the  criticism  of  ture,"  as  mere  **  scene  -  painting," 
Art  without,  in  corresponding  degree,  '^taking  triokiness,"  and  "fatal  fa- 
enUrging  her  sphere  and  ennobling  cility."  We  cannot  but  suspect  that 
her  purpose.  So  far,  these  articles  the "  sinning"  thus  thundered  against 
are  to  be  hailed  as  accessions  to  the  is  nothing  more  than  the  lawfnl  exer- 
good  cause.  We  therefore  the  more  cise  of  the  painter's  —  that  is,  the 
regret  that  ability  so  wide-embracing  poet's — ^prerogative  of  thoaght ;  no- 
should  have  surrendered  itself  as  a  thing  more  culpable  than  the  laud- 
Tictim,  rather  for  sacrifice  than  as  a  able  ambition  to  paint  Nature  in  her 
disciple  for  honour,  to  a  school  every  infinity  of  space  and  magnificence  of 
vear  growing  more  narrow  in  its  phenomena — nothing  more  wrongful 
limits,  and  more  exclusively  dogmatic  than  the  appeal  to  the  inward  mind 
in  its  teachings.  The  day  is  past  rather  than  .to  the  bodily  eye — no- 
when  accession  of  glory  can  be  at-  thing  more  derogatory  to  art  than 
tained  by  humble  service  under  Mr.  the  attempt  through  imagination, 
Bu'ikin's  dictation.  Wise  men  may  through  artistic  composition  of  line, 
be  taaght  lessons  many  ^ays  by  form,Tigbt,  shade,  and  colour,  to  speak 
watching  the  eccentric  wanderings  out  the  fall  beauty  and  dignity  of 
of  his  erratic  genius,  but  they  will  nature.  Thns  we  believe  the  cry« 
show  their  wisdom  rather  by  stand-  ing  *'  sin "  of  Mr.  Bichardson  to  be, 
log  at  a  dtc^tance  expectantly  waiting  that  he  has  not  seated  himself  for 
what  phenomena  may  next  evolve,  weeks  in  a  damp  dirty  ditch  to 
than  by  falling  into  an  orbit  which  paint  the  weeds  growing  in  its 
now  blazes  through  heaven  as  a  bottom,  but  has  preferred  the  sunny 
comet,  and    anun   wanders    inconti-  shores  of    Gomo  —  chosen,    instead 
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of  chick  weed  and  marsh  -  mallow,  of  general  pro^resaioo.  It  is  the 
rooontaioa  with  clond  and  snow-  ineyitable  penalty  which,  in  the 
capped  distance — the  bine  lake  with  hands  of  democracy,  we  are  doomed 
the  shining  city  on  its  margin — the  in  this  country  to  snfier,  in  art  not 
vine  and  aloe  terrace,  with  Italian  less  than  in  politics,  that  public 
peasants  in  the  foreground.  In  like  opinion  must  ever  run  into  extreme 
manner,  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  and  extravagance.  Monstrous  and 
Mr.  Bran  white  that  in  such  drawings  ridiculous,  however,  in  its  excess, 
as  **  Moel  Siabod"  and  the  **  Autumn  it  has  generally  at  least  for  a  basis 
Mountain  Torrent,"  he  avowedly  some  actual  truth.  Pre-Raphaetism, 
merges  childish  detail  into  grand  the  most  noisy  and  noxious  of  these 
general  effect,  giving  to  mountains  party-cries,  is  perhaps,  after  all,  only 
their  magnitude  and  gloom,  to  still  the  caricature  of  the  fundament^ 
water  its  tranquillity,  to  torrents  force,  axiom,  that  Art  is  the  study  of  na- 
and  to  boulder-rocks  resistance.  Mr.  tare.  Hence,  when  the  clamour  shall 
Boddington,  in  the  Suffolk  Street,  in  its  noise  have  subsided,  we  may, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  others  in  the  in  the  lull  given  to  reflection,  find, 
Portland  Oallery,  transgress  in  the  as  we  have  said,  that  this  school,  not 
same  direction.  They  aspire  to  the  according  to  its  extravagance,  but 
great  rather  than  to  the  little;  they  proportioned  to  its  basis  in  truth, 
look  at  nature  through  the  artist  has  subserved  the  one  paramount 
telescope  rather  than  in  the  botanic  law  of  general  progression.  This 
micmscope;  they  give  to  nature  the  law,  however,  though  fuKilled,  even 
expression  of  transient  emotion  in  in  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the 
the  gleam  of  sonshine— the  passing  hour,  is  manifested  in  its  wide  em- 
shower  or  the  impending  storm,  brace  only  through  the  unfolding  of 
rather  than  the  minute  articulation  a  universal  history,  and  in  the  evolu- 
which  belongs  to  petrifaction,  not  to  tion  of  those  more  extended  pheno* 
changing  life.  Oar  sympathy,  as  mcna  which  have  marked  the  rise 
already  reiterated,  is  not  towards  the  and  development  of  all  true  art 
little,  but  for  the  great — a  work  of  throoghout  the  world.  Therefore  it 
art,  as,  indeed,  all  other  work,  hu-  is  that  we  decry  exclusiveness;^  there- 
man  or  divine,  taking  rank  accord-  fore  it  is  that  we  seek  to  inform  the 
ing  as  it  manifests  and  enshrines  present  by  the  teachings  of  past  ex- 
gr^atness  of  thought  and  nobility  of  perfence.  Our  busy  changing  world, 
mind.  We  hold,  however,  tha)  every-  though  ever  new,  is  in  art  especially 
thing  well  done  is  a  success,  worthy  no  less  old— old  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
according  to  its  kind  and  degree  of  perience.  Let  that  experience  teach 
comnoendation,  whether  it  be  a  **cat  us,  then,  that  the  sphere  of  art  is 
winking"  in  the  sun,  or  a  monntain  wide  as  creation  herself— let  it  teach, 
shroud^  in  cloud.  In  the  uoiver-  as  year  by  year  Exhibitions  add  page 
sality  of  a  national  art — ^in  the  tole-  after  page  to  the  grand  chronicle  of 
ration  of  a  charity  growing  out  of  the  universal  art-hi:^tory — let  it  teach  us, 
love  of  beauty  and  of  truth— grant  to  we  say,  how  rightly  to  assign  to  each 
each  and  all  appropriate  nononr.  recurring  fact  and  phase  its  due 
We  protest,  accordingly,  once  again  position  in  the  wide  phenomena  of 
against  the  narrowness  of  that  creed  art -expression.  Let  those,  at  least, 
and  critiofsm  whi(A),  making  itself  in  anthoriry,  teach  this  liarger  wis- 
the  partisan  of  a  petted  cliqne,  and  dom,  for  it  is  to  this  end  that  acade- 
of  a  passing  fashion,  denounces  a^  mies  are  founded — let  them  correct 
a  **  manufactare"  every  pictnre  which  the  bias  of  partial  passing  pheno* 
does  not  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  mena  by  the  antidote  which  histtory 
of  its  own  workshop.  afibrds ;  and,  especially  in  this  coun- 
We  trust,  however,  that  each  new  try,  let  appeal  be  made  to  England's 
phase  and  fashion  —  that  the  ever-  pride — the  cartoons  of  Baphael,  and 
recurring  action  and  reaction  which,  the  Marbles  of  Phidias.  Finally, 
in  their  oscillations,  sway  the  public  let  the  works  and  teachings  of 
mind,  and  govern  the  art  of  na-  honoured  masters  in  our  own  school 
lions,  may,  in  onr  own  land  and  be  still  received  with  reverence.  The 
age,  subserve  but  the  one  great  law  works  of  Beynolds,  Wilkie,  and  Etty, 
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jret  merit  tbe  rank  of  masterpieoes  to  its  keeping— that  while  it  gives 

m  "London  Eshibittona.*'    Tbe  leo-  honoorable  position  to  rising   merit, 

tures  of  Reynolds,  of  Foseli,  and  of  however  eccentrio,  it  will  uphold  in 

Bcirry,  stUl  instract,  not  to  say  con-  their    int^rity    those    canons    and 

fate,    our    "London    Ciitics.*'      We  observances  of  art,  inherent  as  the 

therefore  trnst  that  the  Royal  Aca-  fundamental    principles     in     human 

demy  of  this  country,  mindful  of  its  nature,    universal    as    tbe    common 

position    and    vocation,   will    rightly  experience  of  mankind, 
guide  and  guard   the  arts  intrusted 
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RBADINO  FOB  THB  HILUOM. 

Not  very  long  ago  we  spent,  per-  great  energy  either  of  body  or  miod. 
force,  an  idle  summer-day  in  one  of  We  were  a  jiitle  afraid  of  our  own 
the  mmi  important  of  our  English  thoughts,  which  were  busy  with 
cathedral  towns.  An  idle  summer-  grievous  matters,  very  far  apart  from 
day  looks  like  pleasure;  let  whoso  this  present  writing,  and  had  with 
will  fill  it  op  with  the  glorious  glow-  us  the  reritless  company  of  a  child, 
log  sunnhine — tbe  languid  luxurious  So  sight-seeing  was  rather  out  of  our 
trees,  refreshing  themselves  with  tbat  rdle  for  the  moment.  We  were  too 
rustle  and  twink  of  leaves  which  languid  in  interest  to  care  even  for 
cools  the  wayfarer  by  sound  and  the  cathedral,  the  echoing  solemn 
im»iKtnation,  as  much  as  the  real  nave  of  which  our  small  companion 
shadow — the  drowsy  noonday  hum,  was  more  awed  than  pleased  with, 
in  which  every  sound  is  soft — the  Our  alternative  was  not  a  very 
skies  bluer  than  blue  eyes,  the  clouds  dignified  one  ;  we  invested  a  sixpence 
whiter  'than  snow,  but  everything  so  in  a  most  misoellaneous  and  varied 
steeped  in  light  that — strange  result,  collection  of  literature,  and  retired 
but  true,  as  every  one  m*iy  prove  in  with  the  small  heroine  who  loved 
this  July  weather — the  whole  land-  the  living  daisies  outside  better  than 
scape  rather  loses  than  gains  colour—  the  dead  effigies  within,  to  the  ver- 
the  fields  fall  off  in  softened  shades  dant  ti^f  of  Uie  cathedral  dose, 
of  brown,  and  the  wood^,  folding  over  There  it  stood,  rising  up  grey 
each  other  in  thoae  soft  slo|>es,  take  against  the  sky,  with  all  it^  clustered 
a  pale  ashen  tint,  as  if  every  tree,  like  crowd  of  chapels,  its  little  turret- 
the  willow,  had  a  lining  to  its  leaves,  spires  thronging  upward,  its  round- 
Any  one  who  pleases  can  imagine  ed,  sheltered,  protected  apse,  where, 
this ;  alno  any  oue  may  imagine  the  in  the  innermost  repose  and  quiet- 
sultry  dusty  glare  which  is  about  the  ness,  stood  the  most  sacred  altar  of 
environs  of  the  country  town— ^the  the  old  faith — Mod  the  fair  old  tower, 
sunny  side  of  the  High  street,  where  too  noble  in  its  delicate  proportion 
ttie  shops  have  all  their  blinds  on,  to  take  the  full  credit  of  its  stature; 
and  everybody  is  out  of  sight ;  and  grey  and  oool  anc^  old,  with  an  ashen 
the  shady  side,  where  happier  shop-  tint  of  age  upon  its  majesty,  ritdng 
keepers  water  ^  the  flags  and  lounge  pale  upon  the  noonday  skies — a  soli- 
at  the  doors  in  tantalising  enjoyment  tary  patriarchal  presence,  silent  and 
Thl^  summer  day,  however,  WdS  not  half  sad,  more  like  a  work  of  nature 
a  pleasure-daj^  to  ourselves.  We  had  than  a  work  of  man.  Around  it, 
one  ►mall  piece  of  business  to  do,  quiet,  high,  old  briek  houses,  with  a 
occupying  about  an  hour ;  we  knew  background  of  gardens,  too  wealthy 
DO  one,  and  having  accomplished  our  and  sonny  and  warm  for  the  wiutri- 
solitary  object,  htiS  some  five  or  six  est  December  to  ohill ;  and  with  trim 
hours  to  wait  for  tbe  homely  convey-  greensward,  and  big  grave  elms,  and 
aoce  which  bad  brought  us  thither,  sunny  roads  lying  betsieen  their 
AJso  the  day  was  too  hot  for  any  leveread    and  haif-monaatio    dignity 
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ud  the  glory  of  the  old  charob,  wbich  the  depths  of  wbieh  are  fally  ez- 

does  not  look  moDastic,  bat  everlaist-  plore<l    ooly    by    the   eye   of    their 

ing;  the  air,  still  as  a  Bammer  noon  Maker;  bat  it  is  differeat  with  that 

oonld  iii«ke  it — ^ometimea  a  passing  haman  soal  which  dwells  and  reigns, 

step  —  sometimes   a    child's  voice —  in      ancomprehendiog      sovereignty, 

sometimes  a  breath  of  wind  rostliog  over  this  universe  of  marvels.    The 

among  the  elm  trees,  and  dropping  face  of   the   earth    has    changed    a 

down    Dpon    as   in   their  shadow  a  hundred  times,  bat  his  face  in  still 

whimper  that  somewhere    near  bios-  like     Adam*&      Governments,     ca«- 

fioms  an  aa$>een  lioie.    Nobody  looks  toms,  the  whole   tenor  of  life,  have 

out  from  the  rows  of  ^alm  windows  ander^i^one   a   thoosaod    revolutions; 

in  those  peaceful  old  house* — no  door  yet  his  is  the  self-same  restit^s  soul 

is  closed  or  opened  to   disturb  the  whioli  plucked  the  apple  in  Paradise^ 

echoes  ;    the  whole   close   looks   as  and  fltii  into  the  covert  to  escape  from 

still  as  if  thus  it  had  ever  been,  and  the  God   it  had   disobeyed.      When 

always  would  be.      Does  life  go  on  all  the  world  whirls  and  changes,  one 

there  as  it  goes  elsewhere?  one  won-  inconstant,    inconsistent,    nnexplain- 

ders.    Under  those  placid  roofs  is  the  able  being  remains  always  the  suma 

air  ever  athrob  with  passions  or  with  There  are  no  new  capabilities  to  be 

BorrowB,  or  is  this  the  unreachable  found  out  in  him,  no   undiscovered 

halcyon  land,  where  no  storms  can  depths  from  which  science  can  ooo- 

come  ?     Thinking   which    thoughts,  jure  up  forces  and  powers  uoknowa 

we  strewed  upon  the  grass  around  us.  Progress  is  but  a  word  for  thii»  last 

while  our  little  companion  filled  her  and  greatest  of  God's  works,  meaa- 

baeket    with    daisies,    our    sixpenny  ing  what  goes  on  outside  of  him—- 

store  of  literature,  strangely  incoo:  the  story  of  the  accessories  by  which 

groooa  with  the  scene.    Grave  litera-  he  is  surrounded.    That  nature  which 

tare  and  learning,  decorum  and  dig-  Was  only  perfect  in  the  earliest  dnva 

Bity,  the  authorities  of  society,  stood  of  its  earliest  possessor,  and  whilb 

represented  in  those  grave  old  houses,  will  be  perfect  again  only  when  the 

from  which  no  carekss  human  eye  world's  full    chronicle  is  completed, 

lotiked  out ;  and  scattered  over  the  makes   no   progress.      Comforts    in* 

daisies,  with  the  wind  among  their  crease,  power  grows,  science  expanda 

leaves,  lay  the    unauthoritative,  on-  and  widens,  but  the  man  who  is  in 

dignified,      unlearned       broadsheets,  the  midst  of  all  does  not  change, 

which  represent  literature  to  a  great  Progress  rules   over  soienue,  over 

portion  of  our  country  people,  despite  manufactures,  over  all  the  ingenuities 

of  all  the  better  provision  made  for  and  wisdoms  of  the  race..  There  is 

their  pleasura    There  could  not  pos-  not  a  workman  in  existence  so  per* 

sibly  be  a  more  marked  or  total  con-  feet  but  he  may  learn  sombthing  of 

trast  than  between  the  object  of  our  which  his  work  shall  be  the  beiter. 

immediate  attention  and  the  scene.  The  only  things  which   escape  this 

Yet  the  contrast  of  itself  was  not  wide  rule  of  increase  are  the  creative 

without  its  suggestion.    Progress  is  art  and  the  individual  maa.     Hera 

something  moro  than  the  cant  of  the  they  stand    before    our   eyes,   in   a 

age  ;   according  to  its  fashion,  and  strange  unvarying  juxtaposition.     It 

within  its  possible  limits,  it   is   as  is    so    many    hundred    years    feinoe, 

great  a  reality  as  can  well  be  sup-  chapel  by  chapel,  and  pile  on  pile, 

posed.     We  have  advanced,  and  are  that  &ir  old  minster  rose  into  the 

advancing,  be>ond  the  wildest  dreams  poetic    perfection     of     its    present 

of  our  forefathera     The  ouly  error  being ;    since    then    the  world    has 

we  make  in  our  self  congratulations,  made    unthooght-of    progress.     Tet 

is  that  of  imagining  that  the  laws  all  the  sculptors  who  do  or  do  not 

of  progress  are  universal,  and   that  design    national    faionnments    never 

everything  in  earth,  if  not  in  heaven,  to  be  erected,  and  all  the  architects 

is    equally   subject   to    them.      But  who    plao*  public    offices,    possibly 

there  are  two  grand  exceptions  to  be  never  to  be  built,  could  not,  did  they 

made  to  these  principles.    One  on-  club  their  wits  together,  sorpaiis  this 

known  material    force  after  another  labour  of  the  unenlightened  ages,  or 

develops  oat  of  this  gigantic  world,  rear  a  statelier   tabernacle   fur   the 
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/  pnrer  faitb.  Heaven  Kod  they  did  superficial  sentiment  regards  the  ex- 
ont  half  as  well !  Whereas,  here,  tending  balk  of  literatare ;  bat  when 
on  the  other  band,  He  rnstliDg  npon  we  regard  the  matter  with  ejes  less 
ihe  freeh  grass  these  dreary  sheets  arbitrary,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
of  printed  paper,  flimsy  pages,  made  that  it  impresses  ns  with  a  very 
to  kindle  fires  withal  to-morrow ;  donbtful  satisfaction.  Trne,  these 
which  prove  to  ns,  beyond  the  pos-  gifts  of  reading  and  writing  are 
Ability  of  donbtiog,  that  good  sense,  more  likely  to  justify  Dogberry*8 
good  thonght,  tmth^  excellence,  or  oonclnsion  in  respect  to  them  nowa- 
reflnement  of  any  kind,  are  by  no  days  than  ever  before.  True,  every 
means  inclnded  in  what  is  called  kind  of  publication  has  increased 
the  spread  of  literature,  and  that  tenfold ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
the  human  mind  has  made  no  par-  or  a  room  in  the  conntry,  down  to 
ticnlar  advance  in  any  direction,  to  the  very  booDdory-line  where  poverty 
judge  frnm  the  mental  condition  of  subsides  into  want,  or  rather  where 
those  multitudes  of  people  who  find  want  meets  destitution,  in  which 
their  weekly  delectation  in  publica-  somethinff  readable  is  not  to  be 
tions  ench  as  these.  found.  This  is  no  small  tbiug  to 
No,  the  lesser  arts  progress,  but  say ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful .  that 
the  greater  art  does  not  share  in  the  Uieorists,  who  take  this  simple  fact 
advancement  We  print  a  great  deal  for  a  foundation,  should  eron^  elo- 
better  than  we  nsea  to  do,  but  the  quent  upon  the  diffusion  of  literature, 
matter  to  be  printed  shows  by  no  and  alt  its  humaoieiog  iofiuencea. 
means  a  corresponding  improvement.  But  reading  is  not  always  a  human- 
It  is  three  hundred  years,  or  there-  iser  ;  and  it  will  scarcely  do  to  pat 
about,  since  we  had  our  Shakespeare,  our  public  on  the  head,  as  the  old 
and  snch  another  has  not  come  agaio.  wives  used  to  pat  the  cottage  student 
We  can  no  more  produce  another  of  ten  who  scorched  his  flaxen  hair 
Hamlet t  than  we  can  build  another  by  the  fire  o'  night9,  bent  doable  over 
cathedral  like  that  at  Canterbury.  Cfaptain  Cook^s  Voyages  or  Rohin- 
We  can  cultivate  the  lesser  gifts  son  Crusoe,  Perhaps,  after  all,  to 
which  we  have,  but  we  can  put  no  be  **fond  of  its  book*'  is  no  tuch 
machinery  in  motion  to  originate  the  astonish  ing  recommendation  to  our 
greater  one,  which  is  not  bestowed  many-headed  protegS  as  one  might 
upon  OS.  No  amount  of  informa-  suppose  at  the  first  glance — ^perhapa 
tion,  no  extent  of  culture,  can  confer  even  a  pt^ep  into  the  book  which 
the  living  spark  of  genius,  t)n  the  thisj  big  reader  loves  might  not  be 
one  bund,  or  of  understanding  on  the  inappropriate,  before  we  give  full 
other.  These  workmen  hanging  on  course  to  our  raptures.  In  the  days 
their  perilons  scaffolds  high  up  yon-  when  books  were  ponderous  and 
der  among  the  niched  and  sculptured  readers  few,  it  was  only  just  to  give 
buttresses,  where  they  do  their  ''re-  the  student  credit  for  mental  powers 
Btorations,*'  are  familiar  with  a  host  more  active  and  more  clear  than 
of  modern  conveniences  which  would  those  of  his  neighbours,  who  knew 
have  been  little  less  than  miraculous  no  intdlectaal  appetite.  Now,  how- 
to  the  old  brothers  of  their  craft  who  ever,  a  stricter  standard  is  neoeasarj^. 
first  laid  these  stones  together ;  but  There  is  abundance  of  reading  in 
we  doubt  much  if  the  legends  of  the  these  days  wiiich  requires  no  iotel- 
saints  were  less  wholesome  mental  Ject :  nay,  we  may  eo  farther ;  to  re- 
fare  than  the  penny  papers  and  penny  qnire  no  intellect  is  merely  a  nega- 
periodicals  wnich  have  taken  their  tive;  there  are  publications  popular 
place  in  these  duvs.  It  is  a  fine  in  this  enlightened  nineteentn  cen- 
thfng  to  talk  of  the  spread  of  edu-  tury  which  reject  the  aid  of  mind 
cation,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  more  distinctly  still — wastes  of  print, 
ti^e  constantly  increasing  extent  of  which  nothing  possessing  intellect 
"reading  for  the  million."  If  read-  conld  venture  on — wildernesses  of 
!ng  pt  itself  were  a  virtuous  and  im-  words,^  where  everything  resembling 
proving  exercise,  as  innocent  people  sense  is  lost  beyond  description  or 
once  considered  it^  we  too  might  recovery.  Let  ns  give  the  masses 
echo   the  exiUtatton  with  which   a  all  credit  for  their  gift  of  reading; 
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bat  before  we  glorify  oanelves  orer  simple  supply  of  aaexiBtiDg  demand — 

the   march    of     iDtelligeDce,  let   ns  warts  each  as  the  costomer  wanted, 

pai^se  first  to  look  into  their  books.  and    the   market   was   sai  table   for. 

These  nnfortunate  masses  1    When  The   Society  'for   the    Difiusion    of 

first  the  schoolmaster  began  to   be  Knowledge  placed  a  wooden  image 

abroad,  how  tenderly  we  took   care  of  the  most  severe  and  edifying  de- 

of  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  meanoar  as  the  representative  of  liter- 

and  how  zealoualy  exerted  ourselves  to  atore   to   the    multitude ;    but   the 

make   literature   a   universal   domi-  multitude  has  avenged  iiself— here  is 

oie,  graciously  enlightening  the  neo-  the    flesh    and    blood    which    has 

Ehyte  on  every  subject  under  heaven !  mounted  upon  the  pedestal  of  useful 

loes   anybody   remember   now   the  information.     Let   us   look   at   this 

Societies  for  the  Difiasion  of  Enow-  natural  index  of  the   taste   of  the 

ledge — the   Penny    Magazines    and  masses,  and  learn  by  their  own  assist- 

Gydopsedias     through    which     the  ance  what  that  is  which  satisfies  them 

streams  of  useful  information  fell  be-  best 

nignly  upon  the  lower  orders  ? —  There  are  few  words  so  difficult 
bow  we  laboured  to  bring~  ourselves  to  define  as  that  term  i  literature, 
down  to  the  capacity  of  that  un-  which  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  To 
known  intelligence ,  the  woiking  man  I  confine  its  meaning  to  that  which 
— ^how  we  benevolently  volunteered  we  call  literature,  is  about  as  exclu- 
to  amuse  him  in  a  profitable  and  sive  and  limited  a  notion  as  it  is 
edifjing  way,  by  histories  and  to  confine  that  other  terra  society  to 
descriptions  of  the  ingenious  crafts,  the  fashionable  world,  which  claims 
and  nice  accounts  of  bow  they  make  the  name  in  sublime  disdain  of  all 
pins,  and  laoess,aod  china,  or  how  a  competitors.  Almost  as  numerous 
steam-engine  is  put  together  t  What  as  the  distinct  *^  circles'*  which,  up- 
a  delightful  ideal  dwelt  then  in  our  ward  to  the  highest  haul  monde^ 
inexperienced  thoughts  1  Would  any  and  downwards  to  the  genteelest 
one  have  supported  that  this  intellec-  coterie  of  a  village,  each  calls  itself 
tual  creation,  austerely  brought  up  by  the  all-comprehending  name,  are 
upon  facts  and  figures,  could  ever  the  widespread  oligarchies  and  de- 
own  a  guilty  longing  for  stories,  or  mocracies  of  that  Republic  of  Letters, 
verses,  or  other  such  amusements  of  a  which,  like  most  other  republics, 
frivolous  race?  The  idea  was  insult-  claims  throughout  its  ranks  a  noby 
ing  to  all  our  hopes  and  exer-  equality,  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
tions ;  and  when,  byand-by,  the  hor-  arrogance  of  individual  despotisms, 
rid  numerals  of  a  statistical  account  Let  u.s  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
disdoeed  to,  ns  the  fatal  certainty  idea  that  literature  is  fully  represented 
that  the  multitude,  like  ourselves,  by  that  small  central  body  of  its  forces 
loved  amusement  better  than  instroc-  of  whom  everybody  knows  every  in- 
tlon  —  that     working      men,      too,  dividual  name.    iNay,  not  everybody 

5 referred    Guy   Mannering    to    the  — only  everybody  who  is  anybody — 

Tavum    Organum,  and  that  Byron  not  the   everybody  who   reads   the 

was  more  to  the  purpose  than  Bacon  London    Journal    and    the    Family 

even  in  the  library  of  a  mechanics'  Herald,    That  eminent  group,  with 

institute — the   chili   of  disappointed  which  we  at  least  do  ourselves  the 

expectation  consequent  upon  the  dis-  credit   to    claim    acquaintance,   are 

covery  is  not  to  be  described.     So  only  the  chance  oligarchs  who  stand 

the  penny  cyclopaedias  dropped  one  by  up  head    and   shoulders   above   the 

one     into    oblivion,     and     nobody  mass  of  their  co  aspirants — whom,  by 

missed   them ;  and  lo,  rushing  into  virtue  of  that  accident   of  stature, 

the    empty    space,   the     mushroom  other  countries   see   over   our  clifib 

growth  of  a  sudden  impulse,  rapid  and  channels,  whom  above  a  certain 

and  multitudinous  to  meet  the  occa-  level  of  society  it  is  impossible  to 

8100,  came  springing  up  a  host  of  avoid    seeing — nay,    even    necessary 

penny    magazines — spontaneous  and  and  inevitable  to  know  something  of 

natural  publications,  which  professed  — and  whose  works  are  forming  the 

DO  artim;ial  mission,  and    aimed  at  last  ring  in  that  big  old  tree  called 

no  dass-improvement,  but  were  the  English   literature.    Bat  it  matters 
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Tery  little  to  tbe  people  in  the  Talley  and  noqaratiottable  trntli — wbich  !i, 
whether  a  man  etandfl  on  the  top  of  that  a  very  small  matter,  plaokd  close 
tbe  hill  or  ooly  on  tbe  tide  of  it — ^nay,  before  an  average  pair  of  hnman 
for  all  their  purposes,  the  lowest  ejra,  end  pa  zed  at  zealously  and 
elope,  being  nearest,  is  the  best ;  and  without  intermif^sion,  will  very  soon 
■0  in  the  underground,  quite  out  of  eclipse  the  very  mouDtaius  and  seas 
sight  and  ken  of  the  heroes,  spreads  In  magnitude,  and  throw  its  shadow 
thick  and  darkly  an  uodi^criuiin-  upon  both  earth  and  heaven.  Bat.  we 
ated  multitude — undiscriminated  by  find  a  larger,  a  less  comprchen- 
tbe  critics,  by  the  authorities,  by  tbe  sible,  and  a  more  important  field  in 
peoeral  vision,  bat  widely  Visible  to  the  periodicals  printed  and  published 
Individual  eyes,  to  admiring  coteries,  for  tbe  amusement  of  the  many,  with- 
and  roultitudlDOus  lower  cl^^sses,  who  out  either  object  or  mission  sepa- 
buy,  and  read,  and  praise,  and  en-  rate  from  this.  We  should  be  afraid 
courage,  and,  under  the  veil  of  their  to  pretend  to  know  even  the  titles  of 
own  obscurity,  bestow  a  certain  all  these  distinguished  serial — ^still 
siDgular  low-lying  Jack-o*-]antern  ce-  less  could  we  presumptuously  venture 
lebrityp  which  nobody  out  of  these  to  as>ume  an  acquaintance  with  the 
regions  is  aware  of,  and  which  is  the  gifted  contributors  who  secure  their 
oddest  travestie  and  paraphrase  of  popularity ;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
fama  Some  of  these  are  religious  tht^e  publications  is  certainfv  as  di& 
writers,  who  perhaps  of  all  others  ferent  as  can  be  conceived  from  the 
address  the  largest  and  most  mixed  penny  cyclopa^ias.  Their  nseful 
community ;  some  are  eccentrics,  information  is  like  FalstafTs  half- 
moving  in  queer  corners  of  their  own,  pennyworth  of  bread  ;  the  amount  of 
with  a  snng  little  audience  close  about  sack — which,  however,  is  not  sack, 
them,  and  a  little  set  of  doctrines,  but  that  poor  creature  small-beer — 
arguments,  and  quarrels,  '*  haill  is  quite  preposterous  and*  intolerable. 
o'  my  uin,  and  nane  o*  mv  neigh-  There  are  stories  to  begin  with,  stories 
hours,*'  which  grow  into  the  most  to  end  with,  and  stones  in  the  middle, 
magnificent  grandiloquence  of  pro-  Two  serial  tales,  continued  from  week 
portions  by  dint  of  being  contem-  to  week,  is  a  moderate  allowance  for 
plated  without  intermission  and  very  one  of  those  twelve-page  broadsheets  ; 
close  at  hand;  and  some  are  neither  and  even  the  little  makeweights  of 
eccentric  not;  religious,  neither  witty  history  with  which  some  of  them 
nor  eloquent,  neither  political  nor  ballast  their  lighter  wares,  have  to 
philantbropical,  but  simply  and  solely  be  enlivened  by  an  anecdote  or  a 
the  weekly  amoscrs  of  that  multitu-  melodramatic  scene.  One  can  per- 
dinons  public  which  opens  its  own  oeive  pretty  well  at  a  glance  that  it 
mind  to  us,  all  unawares  and  uncon-  is  not  instruction  which  the  multi- 
sciously,  by  means  of  those  penny  tude  demands  most  loudly,  and  that 
papers — not  one  of  which  says  a  tbe  popular  mind  does  not  by  nature 
syllable  about  the  manners  or  likings  incline  towards  philosophy,  even 
of  its  andience,  In  the  way  of  descrip-  should  it  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
tion,  but  which,  every  one,  help  us  to  steam-engine,  for  the  relaxation  of  its 
the  geography  of  that  strange  region  leisure  hours.  No ;  one  genuine  nata- 
where  such  things  as  themselves  ciln  ral  appetite,  at  least,  if  nothing  more, 
grow  and  flourish.  displays  itself  most  prominentiv  in 
Perhaps  for  mere  omupemcnt,  the  this  **  reading  for  the  million."  It 
periodical  eccentrics  of  literature,  the  is  tliat  love  of  stories  which  distin- 
writero,  vehemently  inspired  with  **  an  guibhes  all  primitive  minds,  and  which 
object,'*  and  continually  straining  has  its  strongest  development  In 
their  eyes  upon  that  to  the  exclusion  savages  and  children.  No  disparage- 
of  all  the  world  beside,  are  the  most  ment  to  our  friends  of  the  multitude, 
inviting ;  but  we  will  not  be  tempted  They,  too,  share  with  the  children 
aside,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  even  and  the  savages  a  certain  absolute 
by  the  virtuous  earnestness  of  Notes  and  firsthand  contact  with  things 
and  Queries,  or  the  sublime  and  and  facts,  which  throws  out  philoso- 
absorbed  devotion  of  the  Ecdesiolo-  phy.  Events  great  and  grievous 
gist.    These  illustrate  a  very  patent  come  upon  them  as  upon  their  aocial 
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enperiore ;  bnt  ceoMBit^  thrnpts  tbem  cerned  in  its  prodnetioo  are  qaite  a 
on  withoat  tbe  lingeriog  which  we  secondary  coDsideration.  The  cho- 
have  time  to  make  over  onr  graves  racters  may  be  the  merest  puppets  of 
and  ship  wrecks  They  have  to  )znlp  wood ;  tbe  springs  of  the  machi- 
down  their  sob  in  the  midst  of  the  nery  may  betray  themselves  at  every 
common  work,  which,  by  the  com-  movement;  the  language  may  be 
pensation  of  Providence,  is  the  best  absurd,  the  invention  miserable ;  yet 
practical  consoler;  and  with  always  if  it  is  a  story,  it  will  give  a  certain 
tbe  first  absolute  need  of  nature  be-  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  dormant 
fore  them  —  the  necessity  to  earn  intelligences:  nay,  intelligences  ffot 
their  daily  bread— live,  and  are  con-  dormant,  bright  enough  in  their  own 
strained  to  '  live  a  life  outside  of  fashion,  possibly  a  great  deal  cleverer 
themselves  —  not  of  contemplation,  than  the  sti try- teller,  answer  to  the 
but  of  activity.  So  it  comes  about  natural  fascination, 
that  these  labouring  multitudes  stand  This  principle  of  mind  is  just 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  as,  what  the  societies  for  the  diffusion 
perhaps,  the  very  knights  of  romance  of  knowledge  did  not  find  out,  and 
held  four  or  five  hundred  ^ears  aga  which  we  fear  even  the  philanthro- 
It  Is  not  that  th^y  difft'r  m  natural  pist  of  the  day,  who  does  popular  lec- 
intelligence  from  the  classes  above  tures,  persists  in  ignoring.  People 
tbem;  it  is  not  that  the  delf  is  working  face  to  face  with  the  primitive 
duller  than  the  porcelain  ;  it  is  only  powers — people  in  whose  understand- 
that  we  have  got  so  many  centuries  ing  poverty  aoes  not  mean  a  smaller 
ahead  by  dint  of  our  exemption  Oom  house,  or  fewer  servants,  or  a  diffi- 
mannal  labours  and  fiecessities.  Tbey  culty  about  one's  butcber^s  bill,  but 
are  still  among  the  dragons  and  means  real  hunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
tbe  giants,  where  hard  hands  and  ness,  are  not  people  to  be  amused 
strength  of  arm  are  more  in  demand  with  abstractions.  And  it  has  often 
than  thoughts  and  fancier.  We  have  occurred  to  ourselves,  that  were  all 
gained  the  thoughtful  ways  of  civilisa-  these  benevolent,  noble,  right  hon- 
tion,  when  we  i^mile  at  Archimage,  ourable,  and  distinguished  lecturers  to 
and  find  St.  Oeorge^s  hideous  adver-  be  replaced  by  so  many  minstrels  of 
sary  a  fabulous  creation.  Our  leisure  theAmtique  strain,  yet  of  a  modem 
accorduigly  plays  with  all  fancies,  fashion— men  with  stories  on  their 
all  inventions — all  matters  of  thought  lipa,  fresh,  new,  and  living  —  not 
and  reason ;  whereas  their  leisure,  stories  written  in  books  which  any- 
brief  and  rapid,  and  sharpened  with  body  can  read  who  has  a  mind — 
the  day's  fatigue,  loves,  above  all  that  the  efiect  would  be  something 
things,  a  story,  and  finds  in  that  Just  quite  beyond  our  modem  calm  and 
tbe  amount  of  mental  excitation  even  level  of  interest  It  has  pleased 
which  makes  it  somehow  a  semi-  one  of  our  great  novelists  in  recent 
iDtellectual  pleasure.  For  it  is  a  days  to  read  certain  stories  of  his 
story,  for  the  story *s  sake ;  not  a  story  own  to  an  el^ant  and  refined  public, 
because  it  is  a  go«d  story— a  work  most  of  whom  had  read  them  before, 
of  genius — a  revelation  of  nature,  and  went  to  look  at  the  author  with 
The  simple  practical  mind  is  a  great  purely  unexcited  and  philosophical 
deal  more  absolute  than  that.  Merit  minds.  We  presume  the  audience 
is  qnite  a  secondarv  consideration ;  had  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
it  is  the  narrative  which  is  the  thing,  satisfied  ;  and  so  probably  had  the 
What  does  a  child  care  for  the  pro-  distinguished  writer,  reader,  and 
babUities  of  fiction,  for  the  wit  of  actor,  who  made  this  entertainment 
dialogue,  or  the  grace  of  style  ?  It  for  their  benefit ;  yet  after  all, 
is  likely  they  bore  him,  detaining  as  though  it  is  becoming  common,  it  is 
they  do  the  current  of  events  with  not  tbe  most  dignified  meeting  this 
which  his  interest  is  linked;  and  between  the  story-teller  and  his 
though  we  will  not  say  qnite  so  much  auditory.  The  relations  between 
as  this  for  the  liking  of  the  mnltitnde,  them  are  changed  for  the  time,  and 
yet  the  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  not  agreeably  changed.  Somehow  it 
the  tale  which  is  wanted ;  give  but  seems  a  sin  against  good  taste  and 
that,  and  the  qoalitiea  of  mind  con-  the  reticence  of   genius,   that    the 
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writer,  with  his  own  Toioe,  ahoiild  the  trae  beginniog  everywhere  of 
bring  oat  and  emphasize  those  liieratare  for  the  people,  would  tell 
'^points*'  already  sio^led  oat  by  a  haodred  times  better  thao  the 
popular  approbation,  which  are  sare  prettiest  essay  ever  delivered — bet- 
to  *'  briog  down  the  hoose.*'  It  is  ter,  too,  than  even  an  old  story  of 
altogether  different  with  the  aotor,  the  highest  fame,  read  to  the  homble 
whose  personal  triumph  has  a  cer-  aadience  by  their  volnoteer  teacher; 
tain  generous  admixture  of  satis-  for  our  friends  are  toachy — as  ready 
faction  in  the  growth  of  another's  to  take  offence  as  any  knight  of  the 
faqie.  One  cannot  but  feel  a  middle  ages,  and  might  saspect  a 
certain  pleasnre  in  knowing  that  covert  impatation  npon  their  own 
Shakespeare  wi^  no  more  fit  for  the  knowledge  and  discrimination,  if 
part  01  Hamlet  than  we  are,  and  some  one  offered  to  read  to  them  a 
could  only  do  an  awkward  gnost  book  which  the^  coald  read  for  them- 
wben  necessity  urged  him;  and  we  selves.  No;  give  the  people  sti>ries 
confess  we  do  not  see  what  ad  van-  if  yon  love  them  —  narratives  fresh, 
tage,  save  the  satisfaction  of  a  per-  original,  and  anprioted  —  and  the 
fectly  nnelevated  curiosity,  is  to  be  people  will  listen  once  more  as  their 
gained  by  hearing  from  the  lips  of  ancestors  listened  to  *'  Chevy  Chase  '* 
Its  aathor  a  well-known  tale  which  and  **  Octerboome." 
we  have  all  read  already,  and  can  Every  single  page  of  oar  sixpenny- 
read  again  to-morrow  withoat  trouble  worth  of  pericraicals  proves  more 
to  anybody.  But  let  the  story-teller  strongly  this  natural  taste ;  and  now 
bring  as  a  tale  fresh  from  his  own  it  is  about  time  that  we  should  see 
conception,  and  anfamiliar  to  the  what  the  manner  vof  these  stories  ie. 
world,  and  the  circumstances  are  In  the  first  place,  they  have  one  par- 
changed.  It  is  possible  even  that  ticular  and  marked  distioctioo — they 
this  might  be  the  '*  something  new  "  are  not  of  the  olass  of  those  multita- 
after  which  this  fatigued  capital  dinous  tales  which  the  art  of  criti- 
toHs  with  perseverance  so  praise-  cism  once  patronised,  and  now  ex- 
worthy.  Suppose  Mr.  Thackeray  and  tioguishes ;  the  fiction  feminine, 
Mr.  Dickens,  instead  of  monthly  which  fills  with  mild  domestic  vol- 
numbers  yellow  and  green,  ha%  a  ames  the  middle  class  of  this  species 
monthly  assembly,  and  gave  forth  of  literature.  The  lowest  range,  like 
the  story  to  a  visible  public,  moved  bv  the  highest  range,  admits  no  women, 
all  the  visible  emotions  over  which  We  cannot  take  it  npon  us  to  say 
these  magicians  exercise  their  sabtle  what  this  fact  teaches,  or  if  it  teaches 
power, — would  not  that  be  an  ex-  anything;  but  it  is  curious  enough 
periment  sufScient  to  reinvigcrate  as  a  distinction.  And  if  any  oue 
with  all  its  pristine  force  the  flagging  sapposes  that  here,  in  this  special 
serial — poseiblv  even  by  the  prompt  branch  of  literature  provided  for  the 
criticism  of  the  andience  to  oestow  multitude,  anything  about  the  said 
a  certain  benefit  npon  the  tale  7  multitude  is  to  be  found,  a  more  en- 
And  even  if  an  attempt  on  snch  a  tire  mistake  could  not  be  im^igiDed. 
great  scale  were  impracticable,  what  It  is  only  the  higher  classes  who 
uiould  hinder  as  from  getting  oar  can  find  a  hero  in  a  tailor,  or  amuse 
Christmas  stories  at  first  hand,  be-  themselves  with  the  details  of  a 
fore  print  had  yet  made  them  com-  workman's  household  and  economy, 
mon,  or  criticism  breathed  upon  their  An  Alton  Locke  may  find  a  countess 
virginid  lair  fame?  But  however  to  fall  k  love  witu  him,  but  is  no 
that  may  bo,  there  can  be  little  hero  for  the  sempstress,  who  mnkes 
question  that  the  most  practicable  her  romance  out  of  quite  different 
mental  agent  npon  the  masses,  in  materials ;  and  whereas  we  can  please 
their  present  condition  of  superficial  ourselves  with  Marif  Barton,  our 
intelligence,  is  the  art  of  story- telling  poor  neighbours  share  no  such  hum- 
— whether  true  lives  of  true  men,  or  ble  taste,  but  luxuriate  in  inefiable 
simple  fiction,  matters  little.  A  genu-  splendours  of  architecture  and  up- 
ine  story,  rapid,  clear,  and  Intel-  holstery,  and  love  to  concern  them- 
ligible,  something  in  modern  guise  selves  with  the  romantic  fortunes  of 
like  the  old  bollad-titoriM  which  are  a  Gertrude  de  Brent  and  a  Qerald 
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8t  Ifaar.    No  kindly  cottage  into-  content  to  stake  our  veracity  that 

rior,   or  home   of  their   own  rank,  the  ineffable   dandy  shall  carry  the 

opens  to  this  class  of  readers  that  day  with  every  carpenter  and  mason 

kmd  of  gratification  which  we  are  so  whose  good  fortune  places  the  choice 

mnch  disposed  to  accept  as  the  chief  within  his  reach.    Kot  only  so,  bat 

diarm  of  imaginative  literatore.    It  this   strange   anomaly   goes  farther, 

is  not  because  their  own  trials  are  The  mnliitade   not  only  ignores  it- 

diadowed — their  own  sentiments  ez-  self  in  its  reading,  bat  suffers  itself 

preased — ^their  own  life  illostrated  by  to  be  misrepresented,  and  takes  its 

the   fictitious    representation    before  view  of  the  humbler  individuals  In 

them,  that  oar  humble  friends  love  its  fictions  from  its  fine  hero's  superb 

their    weekly    story-telling.     When  point   of   vision,  and    not  from   its 

the  future  historian  of  this  century  own  actual  knowledge;  so  that  it  is 

seeks  information  about  the  life  and  safer   to    be    contemptuous   of    the 

manners   of  our  poorer  classes,    he  masses  when  you  address  themselves 

will  find  no  kind  of  popular  print  directly,  than  it  is  to  show  the  same 

so  entirely  destitute  of  the  details  he  disdain  to  those  who  have  no  per- 

seeks   as    those   peony   miscellaDies  sonal  concern  with  the  matter.    Odd 

which  are  solely  read  by  the  poor,  as   this  fact  Is,  it  is  true.    If  one 

yet  are  full  of  .tales  about  the  rich,  wants  to  see  in  full  force  that  de- 

We   suppose,   though    it    is   rather  ligbtful    unconsciousness  of   all    the 

contrary  to  the  theory  which  briogs  rest  of  the  world,  which  characterises 

poetry — and  fiction  as  a  development  the  very  fine  ladies  and  very  fine  gen- 

of  poetry — most  close  to  the  heart  tlem^  of  the  "  highest  circles,*'  repro- 

when  it  expounds  what  that   heart  dooed  in  an  amusing  but  quite  siocere 

itsrif  feels  without  being  able  to  ex-  caricature,  one  has   but  to  torn  to 

press— that  this  too  is  a  natural  sen-  the   literature   which   addresses    the 

timent     In    our   nobler  and  loftier  other  extreme  of  society.    Now  that 

sorrows,  it   comforts   us  to  hear  of  fashionable  novels  are  slightly  out  of 

others  who  have  borne  the  like  affile-  fashion,  here  is  the  refuge  for  all  those 

tlon ;  but  in   our  more   sordid  and  fine  conversations  about  Lord  Albert 

petty  pangs  do  we  prefer  to  escape  and  Lady  Matilda — all  those  dif^cus- 

rather  into  regions  where  such  things  sions  between  the  earl  and  the  duch- 

are   impossible,  to  forget  our  mean  ess — all  those  eupe/dainty  embarrass- 

surroundings  iu  imaginary  splendour,  ments  and  complications,  which  are 

and  ignore  our  miserable  little  cares  only  possible  in   that  extraordinary 

in   a   fancied   sssociation   with    the  condition    of    existence    known    In 

magnificent  and  lavish?    Is  this  the  novels    as   high    life.    On  the  page 

interpretation  7    We  are  unable   to  which    lies  before  us,  uppermost  of 

pronounce    judgment    on    our    own  our  little  pile,  the  leading  illustration 

authority  9    but    it   would   certainly  of  the  London  Journal^  appears  what 

seem  so,  looking  at  the  proofs  before  is  meant  to  be  an  el^ant  cabriolet, 

us.    Toung  working-men,    to  whom  with  a  thoroughbred  horse  and  tiger 

not  a  hope  of  reaching  the  world  of  complete,  in  which  the  hero  of  the 

fishion   could    ever  present  itself —  tale  sustains  an  adventure.    Next  to- 

whose   very  highest   ambition  mnst  that,   the   first   page   of  our    next 

be  bounded  by  that  obscurity  of  mid-  periodical    displays   a  '*  grand    mar- 

dle-cliiss  competence,  which  is  even  riage,"  where  the  bridegroom  tragi- 

less  distinguishable  from  the  heights  cally  answers  *' No "  to  the  all-iinpor- 

than    their   own   outstanding   lower  tant   question,  and    the    laced    and 

class—will    not   hesitate   a   moment  lovely    bride  falls   fainting  into  the 

between  Pelham    and   Alton   Locke,  arms  of  the  Sir  John  who  support 

The  exquisite  has  a  hundred  chances  her ;  and  throughout  the  whole  the 

—  nay  more,  a  certainty  —  to  turn  same  principle    holds   good.     Whal^ 

the  balance  against  the  tailor ;  and  has  to  be  read  in  the  workshop  and 

should  even  the   author    of  Pelham  kitchen  must  be  enacted  at  club  and 

turn  bis  genius  to  an  nnlikely  sub-  boudoir;   there  must  be  lackeys  at 

ject,  and  give  us  a  romance  of  the  the  door,  splendid  as  any  macaw  of 

working  classes,  with  a  mason  or  a  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and   stately 

carpenter   for   its  hero,  we  are  yet  gentlemen    in   white    neckcloths    to 

vou  ucxxiv.  14 
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Qiher  the  Tisitor  np-stain.  As  for  livea ;  aod  wben  she  has  reached 
the  ioeffikble  creataraa  who  ^are  ap-  home,  aod  deeoended  to  the  drawing- 
stairs,  when  one  reaches  that  snper-  room,  this  is  her  desoription,  as  she 
lative  region,  what  pen  can  do  joa-  appeared  to  her  fashionable  lover, 
tioe  to  Siem?  Yet  we  presnme  the  whom  the  groom  of  the  chambers  has 
mere  hearing  of  them — ^their  silken  jnst  annoonoed  as  *'  Mr.  Gerald  Si 
coaches,   their  *' dashing   oarriages,"  ManrT' 

their  jewels,  their  dreaaes,  and  their  «  Her  long  and  abundant  hair,  with  its 
lovers  —  must  somehow  please  the  golden  ripples  glittering  in  the  morning 
poor  maiden  who  has  none  of  these  sun,  was  not,  as  he  had  often  seen  it  be- 
fine  things,  and  never  will  have^  yet  fore,  elaborately  plaited  and  expanded 
who  cannot  help  associating  them  by  Pertinelte^  and  its  beauty  hidden  by 
with  grandeur  and  happiness,  and  a  ribbons  and  laoes,  but  was  simply  braid- 
life  like  a  fairy  tale.    And   so  the  «^  ^^^^^  ^^  °^*1  ^o®»  ^^^  long  thick 

stories  run:  even  poor  superior  high-  ^^^^f  ^^  ^^®  'f'^^^  **iLJi?® 

minded  governesses,  and^«fined  po-  ^ackhair,'  was  pUited,  and  brought  like 

«<k>i«  ;»  ^i<wM»«tf  4:o^*<»o.   4K/1.A  »*Ss}^  a  coronet  round  the  small  Grecian  head, 

in  the  penny  pwiodicals;rtflt  public  ahouldere.    A  simple  lilac  bAtiSte,  very 

does  not  care  to  know  how  careful  ample,    and   embroidered   richly   with 

gentility  makes  both  ends  meet,  or  white,  fitted  her  fine  form,  while  all  her 

how  the  gentlewoman  who  has  seen  adornment   consisted  in   a  collar  and 

better  days   soffers  delicate  martyr-  sleeves  of  fine  laoe,  a  gold  chain  round 

dom.    Enough  of  the  commonplace  her  long  white  throat,  merely  to  secure 

hardships  of  life  are,  we  presume,  in  the  watch  hidden  m  her  bosom,  and 

their  own  lot,  and  their  choice  is  to  which  was  now  become  no  idle  ornament 

hear  of  those  to  whom  such  hard-  or  fine-lady  appendage,  but  a  fiiithM 

ships  are  impossible,  and  whose  very  monitor,  marking  those  hours  everyone 

troubles   are  fine  and  splendid,  and  ®^.  Y^'"^^  ^"t^'^  appointed  duty.    A 

out  of  the  common  way.  mmiature^  ncjly  set^  of   her  brother, 

To  illustrate  this,  wi  can  hardly  do  JTo!?^„]!?' J!!I?!^>  f°^J^rA-^v 

1^*4^^.  ♦k««  «:-^  r.«-  .^^ji^^  ^  . father  and  mother  clasped  two  thick 

better  than  give  our  readers  a  pass-  cables  ofgold  round  her  Wrists.  She  had 

ing  glimpse  of  one  of  those  tales,  of  ^  Uttle  black  silk  apron,  with  pockets 

itself  rather  ''superior,"  and  aiming  fau  of  ragged-achool  reports,  lists  of  the 

at  something  beyond  the  pretensions  wants  of  children  in  her  own  litUe  class, 

of  most  of  the  class ;  superior,  that  is  pracUcal  directions  from  Ellen  St  Ange 

to  say,  in   intention,  thoagh  not  in  and  Jem  Goodman,  a  note-book,  a  pencil. 

Carrying  out    It  is  contained  in  one  her  cbarity-purae,  and  several  proepeo> 

of  the  most  exemplary  and  well-in-  tuses   connected  with  different  tempo- 

tentiooed  of  penny  serials — ^the  Cos-  ranee  and  ragged-school  meetings.  What 

»eU'»  Illustrated  Paper— which  gives  ^  contrast  to  the  pockets  of  her  fine 

its  readers   sundry  other  things  be-  fio^nced  silks   before  that   memorable 

sides  stories,  and  is  a  highly  moral  Sf«"J°»  ^^  ^f^c^'Ji®^  ^  the  Green 

aod  edifying  publication.    This  story  ^^®^^«  ^£8^  School  I 

is  distinct  from   all   the   others,  in  This  angelical  Ada  has  her  hand 

being  a  story   of  benevolenoe    and  kissed,  and  exclaims,  as  she  "snatches 

philanthropy  ;  but  is  like  the  rest  in  it  away,"  <<  Gome,  none  of  your  foreign 

choosing  personages  of  ftshion  and  gallantry   here  I''    upon   which   &e 

rank  for  its  agentSL    The  heroine,  a  lover  with  the  fine  name  announon 

young  lady  called  Ada  Pemberton,  that  he  is  to  kin  the  Queen^s  hand 

has  been  changed  from  a  mere  young  the  next  day,  and  they  fall  into  brisk 

lady  of  fashion  into  the  highest  model  oonversation  ;    which    ends   with   a 

of  human  perfectibility  by  becoming  mental  resolve   on  the  part  of  the 

a  teacher  in  a  ragged  school.     She  gentleman,  when   he   leaves  her,  in 

*<  tells  her  footman,  who  waited  for  spite  of  considerable  aonoyanoe  at  her 

her  at  some  little  distance,  where  to  ragged-school  enthusiasm  —  ''I  shall 

order  the  carriage  to  meet  her,"  be-  formally  propose ;"  and  a  meditation 

fore  she  ^  takes  ner  way  to  the  blind  on  the  psirt  of  the  lady — **  I  think  he 

alley,"  where  one  of  her  prot^^es  will  propose;  more  than  onoe  he  was 
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00  the  poiot  of  doio^  so,*^  with  which  as  uoedftd  and  iostnietive  an  exer- 

thrilling  snggOBtioa  this  number,  and  dee  for  the  yOnng  of  these  latitndes, 

our  aoqQaiotance  with  the  history  of  as  it  is  to    learn    that   vn    homme 

these  very  fine  people,  oomes  to  an  ngnifies  a  man,  or  what  is  the  mean- 

abnipt  termination.  ing  of  centrifugal  force.    Then  there 

Yes!  let  all  the  teadiers  learn —  is  an  article  npon  the  city  and  prin- 

hitherto   yon  have  adopted  qoite  a  ciples    of  Mormonism,  and   another 

wrong  mode  of  action.    Who  cares  npon  Ragged  Schools,  where  we  are 

tot  yoor  John  Pound,  yonr  poor  old  told  that  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 

cobbler,  who   gathered   the   ragged  Shaftesbury 

lads  aboQt  his  stall,  and  tanght  them  „  _        ,^   ,^       .^  ^  .   ,       ^    ^ 

there?  tell  the  rTal  story  wliero  you  ^^^^  *^  '^'^  ^*  **"  •  '^•^  «' 

please,  but  make  John  of  Yarmouth  steaUnffandgiTtiigodfMDff* 
a  Lord   John    at    least    when  you 

bring  him  before  the  crowd.  Don't  by  which  means  we  get  to  the  Fa- 
tell  the  people  of  themselves;  they  oeti»  at  the  end,  and  the  page  of 
know  best  abooi/ themselves,  and  do  Answers  to  Correspondents,  which 
not  wish  to  hear.  Tell  them  of  the  form  so  strange  a  leatore  in  peri- 
benevolent  Earl  and  the  Lady  Meliora  odicals  of  this  daas.  The  London 
—tell  them  that  the  teacher  in  that  JourwU  is  less  edifying ;  butvUien  it 
ragged  school  has  her  footman  wait-  has  the  lofty  purpose  of  acquainting 
ing  outside  the  door,  and  her  carriage  its  readers  with  works  of  higher 
masing  the  lane  with  its  splendour  character  than  are  to  be  had  now- 
a  km  yards  off,  ready  to  carry  her  to  adavs ;  and  so,  besides  the  one  sn- 
the  blind  alley,  where  some  poor  wo-  pernne  story  with  which  its  pages 
man  will  receive  her  as  an  ansel  of  open,  this  serial  dispenses  in  weekly 
elegance  and  fiu^ion  ought  to  be  re-  portions  the  tale  of  KeniltporUi,  to 
ceived.  When  yon  find  instances  of  its  multitudinous  readers;  thus  show- 
heroism,  of  self  denial,  of  noble  truth  ing  not  only  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
and  virtue,  among  the  poor,  as,  let  us  introduce  into  these  regions  the  best 
thank  Heaven,  such  instances  abound,  literature,  but  a  wise  discrimiDatioD 
tell  them  to  the  rich.  But  let  your  in  the  choice  of  its  first  venture— for 
palette  be  splendid  with  all  tho  Sir  Walter  is  rarely  so  "  thrilling '' 
odours  of  the  rainbow,  and  fill  the  as  in  this  beautiful  romance.  Rey^ 
treasury  of  yonr  imagination  with  the  noide*  Mieedlany,  we  are  given  to 
wealth  of  the  Bothschilds  and  the  understand,  is  rather  unorthodox  and 
blood  of  the  Howards,  when  yon  wish  disretpectable,  though  we  canoot* 
to  fix  the  interest  and  gain  the  atten-  say  that  we  perceive  any  particular 
tion  of  the  crowd  I  difference  between   it  and  its  com- 

So,  at  least,  says  the  crowd  itself,  peers,  the  stories  being  as  fine,  the 

in  its  uttconsdous  testimony,  through  personap^es  as  lofty,  aid  the  events 

the  publications  it  ddights  to  honour,  as  tragical  as  in  other  individuals  of 

The  paper  from  which  we  have  the  fraternity.    The  Home  Magazine 

already  quoted  has  the  orthodox  al-  is  mdodramatio  and  thrilling,  deal- 

lowance  of  two  weekly  stories—"  to  ing  with   dukes   and   lazzaroni  and 

be  continued '' — and  two  others,  com-  Spanish     cavaliers,    with     startling 

plete  in   tbemsdves,  and   profesring  headings  to  its  many  chapters,  such 

to  be  inddents  ffiom  history.     The  as  the  '^  Midnight  Visitor,*'  and  the 

amount  of  ballast    is   greater  than  "  Father's  Fearful  Vow  P'  The  Family 

usual,  and    of  a  highly  instructive  Herald  is  blandly  narrlitive  and  story- 

eharaeter— beginning  under  the  title  telling,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fine, 

of   **  Hopes    and    Hdps    for    the  the  thrilling,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the 

Yonng,'*  with  a  small  prelection  upon  domestic.    Last  of  all  oomes  a  new 

— of  all  subjects  in  the  world — ^Public  experiment,    which,    perhaps,    does 

Speaking  1  and  rules  for  the  success-  not  mean  to  address  itself  exdosively 

fiu  performance  of  the  same.    This  to  the  multitude— the  Welcome  Guest 

is  followed  by  Fieodi  lessons,  and  — a  pablication    which    propitiated 

lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy — the  many  people  who  may  never  see  its 

art  of  oratory  being,  as  it  appears,  pages  ny  a  witty  and  dever  proepee- 
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tns,  and  whloih  is,  wtihont  donbt,  is  no  Uiek  of  oooBultatkinB  lees  «eoti- 
quite  above  tbe  level  of  its  comped-  mental.  Many  aoxions  oorreBpond- 
ton.  So  mncb  for  oar  sixpamy-  eots  beg  to  know  what  Bif.  Editor 
worth.  For  this  small  amoaot  of  thinkt  of  their  handwriting?  Some 
capital  we  have  eight  complete  ori-  are  cnriooa  in  pronondation — many 
ginal  tales,  and  portions  or  '  eleven  oonoemed  about  etiqaette^there  are 
otherB—serial,  and  '*  to  be  continoed  "  applications  about  Jaw,  and  appli- 
— not  to  speak  of  a  couple  of  chapters  cations  about  bopinesB  —  there  are 
Of  S^iltDOTth^  and  as  many  of  the  questions  in  history  and  in  natural 
German  novel  Debit  and  Oredit,  history — and  a  misoelianeous  crowd 
which  Is  somewhat  shabbily  made  besiege  the  secret  and  universal  ad- 
the  leading  attraction  of  the  Wdeome  viser,  desiring  to  know  how  they  are 
Gueit,  nere  is  quantity  at  all  events,  to  cure  theur  wants,  to  make  their 
if  not  quality ;  one-and4wenty  stories,  hair  curl,  to  manufacture  ink,  and  to 
or  parts  of  stories,  for  sixpence  I  Who  use  pomade  divine!  Never  was 
would  not  expend  that  gracious  oracle  so  overwhelmed;  and  where 
minatnre  of  her  Majesty  for  such  a  the  proprietors  of  these  periodicals 
budget  of  amusement  7  Who  would  find  persons  of  information  so  uni- 
Dot  wilRngly  encourage  literature  at  versal,  seems  little  short  of  miracu- 
so  modest  a  cost  7  Nor  is  this  all.  lous.  Good  advice  is  not  such  a  rare 
We  have  not  made  trial  of  Gremome  commodity  —  most  people  dispense 
or  Yauzhall  to  see  how  the  people  that  con  amort;  but  the  man  who 
look  in  those  refined  places  of  amuse-  shall  write  you  a  legal  opinion  one 
ment ;  bjat  the  cost  is  greater,  both  moment,  tell  you  the  date  of  Pliny's 
of  money  and  trouble;  and  we  are  death  the  next,  and  wind  up  by 
much  inclined  to  suppose  that  we  particular  instructions  about  the  care 
had  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  of  of  your  complexion,  must  be  indeed 
fraternising  with  the  multitude,  or  at  worthy  of  his  confidential  position, 
least  of  looking  on  and  finding  out  Talk  of  the  admirable  Grichton  I  half- 
what  are  the  pastimes  which  please  a-doaen  Grichtons  much  more  ad- 
them  best  —  while  we  took  our  rest  mirable  than  he  must  be  at  this 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  elm-trees,  present  writing,  benignly  pouring 
and  the  calm  eyes  of  the  old  houses,  Ibrth  from  their  oceans  of  knowledge 
in  the  GathedrsI  close.  a  hundred  little  streams  of  personal 
For  lastly,  in  this  bundle  of  peri-  information  to  make  glad  the  hearts 
odicals,  the  lively  and  ingenuous  pub-  of  Amelia  and  Eliza,  David  Gopper- 
lie  who  patronise  the  same,  come  field  and  Goriolanus,  A.  B.  and  Y.  Z., 
in,  head  and  shoulders,  in  their  own  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alpha- 
proper  persons,  to  animate  the  scene,  bet  in  the  correspondence  columns 
One  cannot  but  admire  and  wonder  of  tbe  Penny  Press. 
at  the  aspect  of  this  diffoslon  of  intel-  At  tbe  same  time,  we  have  not 
ligenoe  which  is  made  visible  by  the  the  least  doubt  that  a  great  propor- 
lively  flutter  of  pens  and  flow  of  tion  of  these  qaestions  are  genuine, 
correspondence  excited  by  our  little  What  an  odd  under-current  of  mental 
group  of  Magazines  for  the  people;  flutter  and  excitation  this  reveals  to 
each  of  these  periodicals  has  some  us! — what  a  strange  species  of  ia- 
score  or  two  of  letters  to  answer,  tercourse  between  the  multitude  and 
and  devotes  its  last  page  to  that  in-  its  chosen  entertainer !  DoubUeM 
teresting  necessity.  The  questions  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  self- 
asked  are  of  every  possible  descrip-  chosen  names  in  print  is  but  a  dif- 
tlon,  from  homely  applications  for  fereot  development  of  the  gratifica- 
recipes  up  to  delicate  petitions  for  tion  with  which  the  same  heroes  cut 
advice,  all  of  which,  or  almost  all  of  their  real  appellatives  on  a  garden 
which,  the  patient  and  benign  oracle  bench  or  the  base  of  a  monument ;  but 
amiably  replies  to.  We  are  bound  it  is  odd  to  find  these  periodicals, 
to  confess  that  a  large  amount  of  which  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
these  interrogatories  refer  to  love-  **  weekly  records  of  literature,  science, 
matters,  in  whieh  the  Penny  Press  and  art— domestic  magazines  of  use- 
seems  an  infallible  referee ;  but  there  ful    information    and    amnsement," 
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■ad  sadi  other  high-flown  titles^  bo  to  take  refase  iftidergroaiid,  and  to 

wise  in  their  generation  ee  to  offer  bestow  itself  upon  heroes   noknown 

ground  and  scope  for  these  playfnl  to  yon;  for  alasl  hnman  nature  is 

self-exhibitions    of     their    admiring  narrow-minded,    and     sees     nothing 

public.     And  it  .is  an  odd  amase-  which  is  not  immediately  under  its 

ment  to  see  the  million  rustling  and  own  observation.    We,  for  our  own 

crowding  about  the  seat  of  the  secret  part  had  supposed  ourselves  aware 

eonjoror  who  is  to  solve  their  per-  of  tne  names  at  least  of  all  the  Eog* 

plexities — the  young  people  putting  glishlightsof  literature — but  our  recent 

fertb  those  love  problems  which  are  *  investigations   have    undeceived    us. 

answered  so  Jauntily,  and  which — a  Here  is  one  persona^,  for  instance, 

peep   into    somebody's    secrets — ^the  whom  rival  publications  vie  for  the 

reaoera  enjoy ;  the  conscientious  youth  possession  of,  and  whom  the  happv 

of  the  audience  making  researches  into  successful  competitor  advertises  with 

history,  and  putting  sublime  inquiries  all  the  glow  aikl  effusion  of  conscious 

about  etiquette — the  older  people  so-  triumph,— J.  F. ;  nay,  let  us  be  par- 

licitous  of  the  medical  and  legal  ad-  ticular,— John  Frederick  Smith,  Eaq, 

vice  which  is  to  be  had  for  a  penny.  This  gentleman  is  a   great   author. 

There  they  go  with  their  full  dia-  though    nobody    (who   is  anybody) 

played  vanities,  as  harmless,  but  not  ever  was  aware  of  it    We  have  no 

so  pretty,  as  the  more  refined  vanities  doubt  that  nothing  but  a  conspiracy 

of  a  higher  level — thdr  stereotyped  of  spiteful   critics  could    have  kept 

and   superficial    information  —  their  his  name  so  long  veiled  under  this 

flutter  of  ambition  to  learn  '^man-  envious  obscurity.    He  is ''the  author 

ners,"  and  be  fine  like  their  )^eroes  of '  Dick  Tarleton^'  *  Phases  of  Life,' 

and  heroines.     It  is  something  like  '  The  Soldier  of  Fortune,'  *  The  Young 

Hampton  Oonrt  or*  Greenwich  Hoe-  Pretender,' "  &o. ;   yet  we  protest  we 

Sital  on  a  holiday,  and  we  have  no  never  read  a  word  of  his  writings, 
oubt  it  is  very  nearly  as  edifying  nor  heard  a  whisper  of  his  existence, 
as  Gremome.  until  we  spread  out  our  sixpenny 
Notwithstanding  this  odd  recipro-  budget  of  light  literature  upon  the 
eity  between  writers  and  reaoers,  Jane  daisiea  What  matter?  hb 
this  multitudinous  movement  on  the  portrait  from  a  photograph  by  May- 
part  of  the  audience  to  originate  as  all,  may  be  had  in  those  regions 
well  as  to  receive  their  own  amuse-  where  bis  sway  is  acknowledged ; 
ment,  proves  as  much  as  anything  and  the  everybody,  who  is  nobody, 
can  how  full  an  entrance  these  bestows  upon  him  that  deep-roU- 
periodicals  have  among  them.  No  ing  subterraneous  universal  applause 
other  portion  of  the  public  demon-  which  is  fame.  And  we  never  knew 
strates  its  interest  with  so  much  live-  of  it  I — with  humiliation  we  own  the 
liness  and  candour.  Ancient  readers  limited  and  imperfect  boundaries  of 
of  our  own,  who  have  tidcen  Maga  our  information  ;  yet  at  the  same 
to  their  bosom  all  their  life,  do  not  time,  by  this  public  confession,  exon- 
dream  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  our  erate  ourselves  from  all  share  in  the 
unfailing  discretion  to  their  personal  guilt  of  putting  down  or  covering 
perplexities;  and  who,  alas!  would  over  the  acknowledged  ^ius  of 
aream  of  consulting  the  Edinburgh  John  Frederick  Smith,  Esquire. 
or  the  QuarUrly  7  A  profane  irre-  Other  authors  also  are  here  equally 
verence  and  scepticism  has  come  unknown  to  us,  who  can  nevertii»> 
upon  the  higher  levels  of  the  reading  lees  boast  their  roll  of  former  publi- 
public.  We  who  labour  painfully  cations — titles  as  long>sounding  and 
for  your  entertainment  and  instruc-  more  romantical  than  those  of  Lord 
tion,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  are  not,  Marmion— authors  so  popular  that 
in  ^our  disrespectful  eyes,  the  autho-  the  periodicals  which  have  the  honour 
Titles  we  ougnt  to  be ;  you  do  not  of  their  support  are  obliged,  as  they 
give  us  credit  for  knowing  every-  tell  us,  to  *<  go  to  prera  xhne  weeu 
uing,  as  you  might  do.  Fame  has  before  the  day  of  publication,  in  con- 
fled  out  of  those  refined  circles  where  sequence  of  their  immense  drcula- 
eterybody    professes    criticism— fled  tion."     Dear  friends    and  readers! 
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are  yoo  Dot  aahftmed  of  joofaelTet  ?  ter  tli^  are  rather  intended  Cor 

Ycu  kaow  no  more  of  tocee  dtstio-  tlie  welUbeha^ed  boys  and  girls  of 

gnished  contribators  to  the  modem  "  genteel"   households,   glad    of  the 

literatore  of  your  country  than  we  piotares»   and   not    verr    particnlar 

did;   yet  who  is  there,  among  the  about  the   literatare,   than  for   the 

names    yon    know,  who    can   show  dasses  whidi  they  profess  to  address, 

snoh  sensible  demonstrations  of  their  The  mnltitnde  also  has,  Uke  other 

fame?  P«>P^  its  prigs  and  bores    monitors 

Let  nobody  suppose  we  have  ez-  so  severely  instructive,  and  ignoring 

hansted   the    light  literature  which  so  entirely  that  principle  whioh  makes 

addreeses  itself  to  the  multitude— so  the  life  and  popularity  of  the  others, 

much  the  reverse,  that  we  have  but  that  their  very  existence  is  a  wonder 

touched  the  main  body,  the  decorous  ~a  short-lived  wonder,  we  apprdiend. 

and  respectable  centre  of  a  world  of  One  of  these  lies  before  us  now — a 

unknown  pnblloatiOBS.    We  have  not  small   but    most  pretentious  penny* 

tried  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  worth,  top-heav^  with  the  weight  of 

flying  van  or  rearguards  of  this  mul-  its  title,  which  is  distinctly  too  great 

titudinous    army,    among    which   a  a  burden  for  the  little  craft  to  carry, 

critic   of  moralities,  we  doubt  not,  Thu  is  **  J%b  PMic  InstrwU^,  Lite- 

might  find  much    to  call  forth  his  vary  Revieuf\  and  Household  OraeUy 

severest  objurgations.    la  respect  to  edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  HA., 

our  own  sixpenny  worth,  we  can  but  Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  UniverBity  of 

say  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  decorum  London,  late  editor  of  the  Popular 

and  propriety,  within   reach  of  the  £<^tfcaf or,  and  Author  of  many  Scien- 

Primate  of  all  England,  and  influence  tific  yTorks,  &c.*'    This  production  is 

of  a  most  reverend  Ohsptor,  we  read  only  m  its  third  number,  so  that  the 

without  fear  for  our  cnaracter,  flod-  miracle  of  its  existence  is  not,  after  dl, 

ing  nothing  to  alarm  our  conscience  so  marvellous  as  we  supposed  at  the 

in  the  budget;  and  no  one  who  is  first  glance:  had  it  lived  to  see  thirty, 

minded    to   repeat    the   experiment  we  snoald  indeed  have  been  aston> 

need  fear  a  contrary  result      Reu^  iahed  ;   and   it  illustrates  very  well 

nolds*  Mucdlany,  we  confess,  looks  one  of  the    usual  mistakea   of  that 

rather  vilknons ;  but  even  this  sub-  most  limited    and    superficial  class, 

lime  periodical  contained  nothing,  so  the  mere   technical  men  of  science, 

far  to  we  could  perceive,  to  c^end  who  abound  in  these  days.    Sugared 

anybody.    We  only  voudi  for  what  with  an  Eastern  tale  after  the  man- 

we  have    tried ;    other  publications  ner  of  Rasselss,  this  pill  of  virtue  it 

abound  of  which  no  such  testimony  compounded  of  articles  upon  photo* 

could  be  given;  but  these  half-dosen  grapby,  specific  gravitv,  astronomy, 

are,  we  nave  grounds  for  believing,  chronology,  and  the  raaical  theory  of 

the  most  generally  known  and  popu-  diemistry  —  delightfhlly      attractive 

lar  of  their  class.    Perhaps  the  nature  subjects,  calculated  to  foster  quite  a 

of  our  stndies   might   not  have  re-  little  colony  of  prigs  among  the  ma> 

fleeted  any  great  credit  upon  us,  in  dianics'  institutes,  where  Uie  soil  is 

the  eyes  of  the  dignitaries,  who  for-  highly  favourable  to  that  interesting 

tunately  are  not  given  to  looking  oat  development  of  human  nature.    Thigi 

of  their  windows ;  and  perhaps  such  we  suppose,  is  the  legitimate  success 

of  our  readers  as  are  simclentiy  cu-  sor  of  the  Penny  Oi^bpeBdia,  as  the 

riouB  to  follow  our  example  may  pro-  Family  Herald  is  tlie  unlawful  ani-> 

fer  to  do  it  privately.    But  so  fkr  as  versal-sufirage   usurper  of  the  place 

morals   are  concerned,    these  super-  of  that    obsolete   representative   of 

fine  stories,  judging  from  our  sped-  Uteratnre;  and  we  mav  well  wonder 

men,  may    be  retu   bdbre  all  the  at  the  strange  want  of  perception,—* 

world.  strange  though  it  Is  the  very  fana- 

The  million,  however,  has  also  hs  tics  of  progress  who  are  jpil^  of  it> 

Tirtnons  penny  papers,  which  are  so  as  the  blindness  of  any  Bourbon  or 

much  better  printed,  better  got  up,  Stuart     "The'  longest  exile  never 

and  even  in  their  way,  better  writ>  cured  a  king."    No  doubt  the  Ooont 

ten,  than  their  neighbours,  that  Ve  de  Ohambora,  were  he  restored  Uy 
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morrow,  would  reign  In  most  royal  honour  and  glory  to  that  delightfol 

QDOonflcioosneaB  of  all  the  revolations  eelf-eateem  of  everything  which  can 

and  all  the  emperors  hy  which  France  suppose    itself    science  I    A    single 

has   shown  what   trifling  objections  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  us 

she  has  to  the  old  Legitimate  policy  tiiat  neither  the  world  nor  the  mul* 

and  sway.    It  is  a  big  comparison  titude   were   in    much  danger  from 

for  a  small  subject;   but  it  is  only  this  champion  of  infidelity.     Many 

congenial  to  the  habit  of  our  scientific  people  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 

firieode,  who,  calling  themselves  the  smile  at  the  details   of  missionary 

enlightened  of  the  earth,  go  on  blindly  operations,  and  at  all  the  little  bustle 

upon  the  old  principle,  too  much  ah-  of  committees,  and  public  meetings, 

sorbed  in  their  devotion  to  that,  to  — smug  speeches,  personal  exaltation, 

observe  what   new,   irrelevant,  and  and   chronicles   of  small-beer,   with 

illogical  authoritieB  the  restless  mul-  which  the  propagation  of  the  faith 

titude  has  shown  its  different  taste  is   aooompaniea.    And,    to   tell   the 

in    choosing.     Heaven    help    those  truth,  these   are   not   dignified   nor 

inquisitive  schoolmaster   souls    who  elevating  accompaniments;  and  even 

think  life  was  made  for  no   better  the  highest  motive  does  not  always 

{>urpose  than  to  make  and  to  hear  suffice  to  ennoble  the  creaking  ma- 
ectures  upon  evervthing  I  They  are  chinery  which  human  nature  and 
as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi-  common  drcumstances  seem  to  make^ 
nary  experience  as  the  oldest  infatn-  imperative^  But  if  any  6ne  wishes  to 
ated  lover  of  the  old  regime.  see  the  least  agreeable  details  of  a  mis- 
When  we  had  read  our  six  peri-  sion  exhibited  in  their  vulgarest  light, 
odicals,  and  begun  to  think  of  ex-  without  a  redeeming  feature  or  cir- 
pressing  our  sentiments  on  the  sub-  cumstance,  let  us  direct  his  attention 
ject,  it  occurred  to  us  to  inquire  after  to  this  shabby  little  agent  of  modem 
a  little  weekly  magazine,  of  very  scepticism.  The  i2ftUon«r  has  high  pre- 
shabby  appearance  but  splendid  pre-  tensions,  in  conformity  with  its  name ; 
tensions,  which  we  remember  to  have  it  is  a  *'  Grszette  of  Secularism,''  which 
seen  in  the  days  of  our  youth.  Any  Secularism  means  a  life  entirely 
one  who  has  had  any  acquaintance  divested  of  Religion  and  Faith-— 
with  those  highly  enlightened  indi-  faith  of  everv  kind,  save,  perhaps,  a 
▼idualSy  scattered  through  all  ranks  belief  perfectly  illogical,  and  out  of 
of  society,  who  have  emancipated  agreement  with  all  thehr  other  priu- 
themeelves  from  the  common  pre-  dples,  in  some  certain  undiscoverable 
judioes  of  religion  and  belief,  have  individuals,  known  in  their  own  little 
probably  heard,  one  time  or  another,  byway  as  leaders  of  eyerything  that 
the  name  of  the  Reawner,  Let  us  is  enlightened  in  opinion,  and  in 
Bpeak  frankly.  Publications  of  evil  reality  the  only  true  teachers  of  a 
influence  are  generally  wiser  in  their  benighted  world.  It  would  be  ab- 
generation  than  those  which  hold  a  surd  to  affect  to  be  horrified  with 
better  cause ;  and  we  proceeded  to  this  little  publication,  or  to  condemn, 
aeek  out  this  champion  of  unbelief,  it  with  any  solemnity — but  it  requires 
with  some  expectation  of  finding  in  a  certain  amount  of  notice  among  the 
it  a  really  telliogf^  and  successful  papers  of  the  people.  We  are  not  at 
daimant  for  the  r^ards  of  the  mul-  all  afraid  that  the  sublime  hero  of 
titude.  But  we  were  delighted  to  the  tale,  enshrined  in  its  midst,^  who 
fiud  oar  enterprise  rather  a  difficult  announces  that  **  all  things  were  al- 
one. The  Reasoner  had  strayed  so  ways  with  me  mere  matter  of  reason- 
totally,  not  only  into  the  by,  but  ing,  and  I  studied  them  as  science,*' 
the  back  ways  even  of  the  reading  wul  make  many  converts  among  the 
for  the  million,  that  we  only  found  masses,  or  that  even  the  strong  diges- 
it  with  perseverance  and  labour,  tion  of "  the  people"  can  stand  ar- 
When  we  found  it  at  last,  we  found  tides  upon  the  ''science  of  God,^' 
to  our  satisfaction  that  mm  pioneer  whic^  inform  them  that  this  is 
of  Progress,  like  the  other,  had  gone  ^  purdy  a  political  subject"  Tet,  as 
Boblimdy  beyond  any  vulgar  r^ard  a  mere  literary  phenomenon,  if  it 
for  the  popular  taste  or  likings.    All  were  not  for  pity,  this  strange  ex.- 
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hibition  of  an  imthoiiffht>of  misBioQ  the  OhriBtiao  life;  bat  it  remaina  for 

and  propafranda  woald  be  amosioff  snoh  pablioatioos  as  the  Bmsomt  to 

enough.    We,  who  are  all  eappoeea  prove  to  na  how  vul^car,  and  petty, 

to  be  in  the  attermost  darknew,  can-  and  langhable  are   all   the  evening 

not  deny  onraelves  a  smile  at  the  little  meetiogs,  and    committees,  and  me* 

practical    reports,   and    information  chanisms  ''for   the   diffusion"  of  a 

about  the  spread  of  the  great  principle  knowledge   so    little   worth   haWng. 

of  secularism,  which  follow  these  sub-  The  tea-party  of  a  Dissenting  Salem 

lime  speculations.    To  drop  down  ont  or  Bethesda  is  not  a  yery  edifying  as- 

of  the  high  abstract  of  Positive  Phi-  sembly — bnt  the  tea-party  of  the  dis- 

losopby,  out  of  the  extremely  rarified  ciples  of  '*  free  thougbt,'*  poor  hapless 

and  intellectual  air,  where  a  couple  of  mountebanks !  is  something  far  more 

lofty  spirits  make  an  end  of  all  our  dismal ;  and,  combined  as  it  is  with 

poor  little  religious  delusions,  sheer  philosophies  of  the   most   transoen- 

down  into  a*' Recreation-Trip  to  Tew-  dental  character  and  pretensions  of 

Tree  Gardens,''  where  *^  tea  can  be  had  eztremest  superiority,  there  is  some- 

for  sixpence  each,"  rather  takes  away  thing  inexpressibly  ludicrous  as  w€ll 

one's  breath.    Scepticism  among  the  as  melancholy  in  the  picture  it  por* 

working  classes  is  a  dim   bugbear,  trays. 

which,  many  a  good  man  has  been  We  have  not  touched  upon  a  half,  or 
startled  by ;  and  that  scepticism  does  indeed  a  tenth  part,  of  that  reading  for 
exist  in  such  a  vapoury  gaseous  con-  the  million  which  has  become  bo  mnl- 
dition  as  to  give  a  superficial  justi-  titudinous.  We  have  not  even  at- 
fication  to  the  loosening  of  religious  tempted  to  notice  the  countless 
restraints,  and  to  leave  a  little  plat-  swarms  of  serial  stories,  separate  pub- 
form  of  imaginary  superiority,  such  lications  issued  like  the  magazines 
as  pleases  the  extreme  self-import-  in  weekly  numbers,  printed  on  the 
ance  of  this  "  order*' — which  is  the  worst  paper,  with  the  worst  ^pe  and 
most  arrogant  and  self-asserting  of  all  poorest  iUustrationa  of  whicn  the 
orders — it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But  arts  are  capable,  which,  we  believe, 
if  any  one  who  is  troubled  with  fears  are  about  as  popular  as  the  periodi- 
upon  the  subject  will  fatigue  himself  cals  themselves ; — these  are  bought  by 
BO  far  aa  to  hunt  up,  in  some  low  the  very  poorest  classes,  but  they  are 
news-shop  or  doubtful  locality,  a  by  no  means  cktap  literatare,  though 
number  of  the  Reasaner,  we  think,  if  the  weekly  pennyworth,  we  presume, 
his  nerves  are  sufficiently  strong  to  persuades  these  humble  readers  into 
bear  a  little  blasphemy  by  the  way,  supposing  so — nor  the  penny  papers, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  which,  though  bought  by  everybody, 
as  to  any  real  danger  which  may  undoubtedly  address  themtelvcB  to 
threaten  the  Christianity,  such  as  it  the  multitude.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  of  the  multitude.  There  is  the  it  is  not  with  a  very  lofty  opinion  of 
breath  of  a  multitude  about  our  the  multitude  that  we  turn  from  our 
London  Joumah  and  Family  inspection  of  their  peculiar  literature. 
Heralds,  The  wind  of  their  ^oing  is  The  apologists  and  the  assailants  of 
really  expressive  of  a  considerable  this  large  portion  of  the  commnni^ 
sweep  and  force  of  locomotion ;  but  have  equally  ignored  the  fact,  that  it 
the  Reasoner  is  in  a  dead  calm,  in  a  is  a  varied  and  fluctuating  mass,  as 
corner,  the  very  type  and  impersona-  uncertain  and  changeable  aa  any  other 
tion  of  the  smallest  of  sectariea.  class  of  the  community,  acted  upon 
Talk  of  Exeter'  Hall  I  though  Exeter  by  peculiar  and  not  very  favourable 
Hall,  too,  is  verily  multitudinous  ;  circumstances,  but  acting  with  the 
but  Exeter  Hall  has  not,  in  all  its  same  fickleness,  short-sightedness, 
missionary  records,  a  list  of  details  so  and  inconsistency  which  rule  over 
petty  and  personal  as  are  these  re-  everybody  else,  that  forma  the  lower 
ports  of  the  propaganda  of  infidelity,  order  and  basis  of  our  commonweal. 
We  forgive  them  when  we  know  that  They  are  not  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
the  mission  they  accompany  is  one  lectnredom  vaj  more  than  we  are; 
of  the  highest  mercy,  and  is  surround-  the^.  are  not  inspired  by  a  heroioal 
ed  by  all  the  arts  and  kindnesses  of  antipathy  to  their  betters,  nor  poi- 
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with  an  incnrable  political  to  oonclvde  that  sometblog  arbitrary 
fever  like  model  Chartists  in  novels ;  can  mend  all,  and  to  escape  oat  of 
neither  do  they  surpass  their  neigh-  the  real  difBcnlties  into  those  ficti- 
boors  in  honesty,  sincerity,  and  single-  tioos  regions  of  delight,  where  every 
mindedness,  as  some  of  ns  wonld  difBcnlty  is  made  to  be  smoothed 
have  the  world  to  suppose.  Oircam-  away — those  superlative  and  dazzling 
stances  alone  distinguish  them,  as  it  regions  of  wealth  and  eminence, 
is  circumstances  which  distinguish  where,  to  the  bard- labouring  and 
the  other  extreme  of  society.  Some  poverty-pinched,  it  is  hard  to  explain 
of  these  we  have  already  pointed  out.  where  the  shadows,  lie. 
A  life  which  has  to  be  lived  in  the  Whether  the  existing  literature 
face  of  hard  practical  difSculties,  and  of  the  multitude  is  improbable,  we 
nuder  the  constant  pressure  of  ma-  will  not  take  upon  us  to  say  ;  but  cer- 
nual  toil— an  acquaintance  with  the  taiuly  no  one  ever  will  improve  it 
world  necessarily  limited  and  nar-  efficiently  without  taking  into  full 
row,  and  destitute  of  those  experi-  account  all  the  class-characteristics 
ences  which  force  many  men,  no  wiser  which  have  helped  it  into  being, 
by  nature,  into  a  more  just  estimate  Once  we  were  deeply  impressed  wiui 
of  themselves— education  which,  in  the  idea  that  to  reacn  this  chisB 
most  cases,  cannot  choose  but  be  most  effectually,  one  needed  to  enter 
superficial,  and  which,  striving  with  into  Uieir  own  life,  and  make  them 
vain  emulation  over  the  widest  area,  aware  of  one's  thorough  acquaint- 
drope  the  quality  of  depth  altogether ;  ance  and  familiarity  not  nom  a  **  supe- 
all  these  accidents  of  their  condition  rior"  elevation,  but  on  the  same  level 
give  colour  to  the  character  of  the  with  the  everyday  circumstances  of 
masses,  and  are  faithfully  reflected  in  their  existence.  Now  our  opinion  is 
the  literature  they  patronise^  For  changed ;  we  trust  we  have  too  much 
these  reasons  it  is  that  political  nos-  candour  of  mind  to  hold  by  our  the- 
tmros,  warranted,  by  one  arbitrary  ory  in  the  face  of  so  many  demon- 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  cure  everything,  strations  to  the  contrary.  No ;  let  us 
find  ready  acceptance  among  them,  change  our  tactic&  The  masses  find 
Their  limited  opportunities  of  obser-  no  heroes  among  themselves;  it  is 
vation  have  a  constant  effect  of  youth  easy  to  do  a  little  vapouring  on  the 
upon  the  whole  class,  and  confer  subject  of  aristocracy,  and  main- 
upon  them  all  a  certain  class  incon-  tain  against  all  the  masters  and  all 
sequence  and  want  of  logic,  which  the  rulers,  natural  antagonists  of 
everybody  must  have  perceived  one  this  perennial  youth  of  civilisation, 
time  or  another  —  a  propensity  to  the  innate  superiority  of  the  work- 
bhune  somebody  for  every  grievance  ing  man.  But  somehow  a  much  more 
or  hardship  they  experience,  and  to  subtle  evidence  remains  against  him. 
expect  perfectly  unreasonable  results  No  hero  labouring  with  his  own 
from  every  exercise  of  that  power  hands,  no  household  maintaining  its 
which  they  do  not  possess ;— all  these  humble  honour  on  the  week's  wages, 
impatient  qualities  of  mind  forbid  pa-  no  serving  maiden,  fair  in  her  homely 
tient  reading,  or  a  modest  complexion  duties,  conciliates  in  their  own  chosen 
of  literature;  and  we  find,  accord-  medium  of  story-telling  the  favour 
ingly,  that  the  merest  and  slightest  of  the  multitude.  The  workman  is 
amusement  overbalances,  to  the  most  no  hero  to  the  shop-girl,  nor  the  poor 
prodigious  extent,  everything  else  seamstress  to  the  workman—so  the 
attempted  by  this  reading  for  the  real  hero  dashes  forward  in  his  cab, 
million.  As  a  general  principle,  they  and  the  true  heroine  tells  her  foot- 
have  no  leisure  to  concern  themselves  man  where  the  ^carriage  is  to  meet 
with  thoee  problems  of  common  life  her — and  the  one  has  five  thousand 
which  all  the  philosophers  in  the  a-year,  and  unlimited  possibilities, 
world  cannot  solve,  nor  to  consider  while  the  other  is  troubled  with  the 
those  hard  conditions  of  existence  shadow  of  a  coronet — and  they  talk  of 
under  which  they  and  we  and  all  the  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, 
race  labour  on  towards  the  restora-  and  see  no  end  of  fine  society ;  and  the 
tlon  of  all  things.    It  is  much  easier  penny  magazine  which  contains  their 
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history  circnlateB  bo  widely  that  it  the  arrow  ?  Oh,  still  immovable  old 
has  to  go  to  press  three  weeks  before  houses,  where  troabtes  never  oome  I 
the  day  of  publication — and  so,  with  oh,  life  becalmed  among  those  sabba- 
a  triumphant  demonstration  not  to  be  tic  walls,  free  of  the  passions  and  the 
disputed,  we  learn  the  likings  of  the  sorrows  which  are  abroad  in  this 
multitude.  unquiet  world  I— which  is  the  bat? 
Let  us  take  warning,  and  be  the  The  burdened  wheels  of  this  corn- 
better  for  the  lesson ; — but  notwith-  mon  existence  roll  easier,  the  road  is 
standing,  we  cannot  help  going  back  smoother,  the  heavy  old  vehicle  hangs 
to  that  sunny  aftepoon  in  the  sultry  on  springs,  the  passenger  has  cushions 
summer  stillness  of  the  cathedral  and  contrivances  of  comfort  unknown 
close.  The  men  who  built  that  fair  to  these  old  times — but  the  grass  is 
cathedral,  and  the  women  who  min-  no  greener,  the  daisies  no  fairer — and 
istered  to  them,  had  haply  only  there  they  cluster  close  in  their  long 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  far-airay  worship,  those  fair  religious  walls, 
ballads  of  a  forgotten  antiquity,  for  to  which  all  these  years  can  bring 
their  solacement  and  pleasure.  We  no  superseding  beauty.  No,  this 
are  severely,  steadfastly,  unshakably  human  nature  is  bigger  than  Pro- 
orthodox.  *^  The  Paip,  that  pagan  gress,  greater  than  Time,  an  unpro- 
fuU  of  pride,"  has  never  charmed  our  gressive  arbitrary  soul.  All  other 
Protestant  imagination,  and  we  are  matters  may  obey  a  law,  but^  Art  and 
ready  to  defy  all  the  united  attrac*  Man  only  a  glorious  unexplainable 
tion  of  the  Belgravian  Paul  and  caprice,  whose  coming  and  going  Qod 
Barnabas.  Nevertheless  the  hero  in  alone  determines ;  and  so  it  is  that 
his  cab,  and  the  heroine  whose  foot-  the  new  gOes  on  bettering  the  old, 
man  waits  outside  the  ragged  school  and  the  old  stands  up  triumphant 
—are  they,  think  yon,  such  a  long  over  the  new,  and  that  neither  the 
way  superior  to  the  saintly  Catherine  one  nor-^the  other,  but  both  together, 
and  the  maiden  Margaret— stout  old  the  defects  and  the  improvements, 
Ohristopher  with  his  giant's  heart,  the  dullnesses  and  the  glories,  make 
and  gallant  young  Sebastian  among  up  the  perfect  world. 
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KINOSLBY'b  ANDROMEDA. 

Wherein  lay  the  power  and  merit  divine  echoes  still  baant  the  walls, 

of  the  Greek  poets?   what  had  those  which,  when  thej  strike  a  tme  ear, 

old  heathens  in   common  with   ns  7  are  shaped  into  thooghts  that  neyer 

What  was  the  spirit  which  dothed  die.    Bat  at  last  all  the  region  is  ez* 

itself  in   works  which  we   modemsi  plored,  mapped,    parodied,   settled ; 

bdrs   of  long  centuries  of  thought,  and  thoagfa,  by  indostrious  coltiva- 

propose  to  oaraelves  as  models,  and  tion,  new,  strange,  and  sweet  flowers 

find  ever   onattainable  ?     Snob   are  spring  np,  who  shall  wonder  that  the 

the  qneetions  which  ocenr  to  many  amaranths  and  asphodels   are   gone 

intdligent  people,  some  even  of  con-  for  ever  7 

Bidefmble  classical  attainments,  when  Before   poetry  first  took  form  in 

noting  the  inflaence  of  ancient  Qreeoe  Greece,  its  elements  existed  in  rich 

on  modem  art;  to  whom  Kingsley's  profusion.    Such  was  the  beauty  of 

Andromeda^  rightly  considered,  gives,  the  isles,  lying  amid  summer  seas,  in 

in  some  sort,  a  response.  that  golden   clime,  that  the  inhabi- 

The  vestibule  of  every  art— poetry,  tants  conceived  them  to  be  no  on- 
punting,  sculpture,  music  —  is  illu-  worthv  dwelling-place  for  the  im* 
minated  by  a  flood  of  glory.  There  mortal  god&  These  were  no  dim 
litB  the  Mose,  heaven-bom  genius  of  mysterious  abstractions,  fiir  removed 
the  plaoe,>^  and  whispers  to  the  first  from  the  interests  and  passions  of 
comers  divine  precepts,  giving  them  men.  The  influences,  on  whose  cuiw 
strength,  so  that  they  faint  not  at  the  rents  men  are  tossed  like  straws  or 
marvels  ^at  crowd  on  the  soul ;  fkith,  feathers,  were  supposed  to  be  direct 
so  that  they  believe  in  their  own  eomnations  fit>m  living  and  presid* 
inspiration;  and  instinct,  to  choose  ing  powers.  Man's  inner  and  outer 
aright  from  the  wealth  of  material  worlds  were  both  territories  partl- 
before  them.  Every  breeze  brings  tioned  among  immortal  rulers.  It 
the  freshness  of  eternal  youth  —  the  was  not  merely  that  Zeus  held  do- 
air  swarms  with  magic  sounds — ^all  minion  in  the  skies,  Poseidon  in  the 
objects  at  the  touch  of  the  artist  turn  seas,  and  Pluto  in  the  realms  of  the 
to  gold,  as  he  revels  amid  the  pomp  dead, — but  the  caves,  woods,  and 
of  prodigality.  Rules  do  not  tram-  stresms,  were  all  the  abodes  of  soper- 
mel  him,  for  he  will  unconsciously  human  powers.  Pan  and  his  sylvan 
oripfinate  rales  for  others  to  expound,  attendants  roamed  through  the  glades 
Criticism  chills  him  not,  for  the  and  thickets ;  the  sweet  fountain, 
thirsting  crowd  outside,  JDSt  wise  that  bubbled  in  far  recesses  where 
enough  to  be  eager  and  thankful,  man  seldom  set  foot,  did  not  sparkle 
wait  on  his  accents  as  on  those  of  a  on  its  way  merely  to  slake  the  thirst 
divinity,  and  receive  each  message  of  the  boar  and  the  deer — ^it  was  the 
with  triumphal  shouts.  And  so  from  haunt  of  a  nymph  not  always  io- 
the  first  bloom  and  fragrance  of  art  vinble  to  human  eve.  The  majesty 
18  distilled  the  essence  of  immor-  and  luxuriance  of  the  forest  were  at- 
tality.  tributes  of  an  informing  spirit;  and 

Those   who   come  after   find   the  '*  that  which  breathed  within  the  leaf 

Muse  gone,   and  in  her   place   her  could  slip  its  bark  and  walk,"  in  tiie 

statue — beautiful,  but  unanswering.  form  of  a  dryad.    The  crafts  and  arts 

The  air  of  the  plaoe  is  still  enchant-  of  daily  life  were  first  TO*actised  and 

ii^  but  it  has  lost  its  first  fresh-  Uught  hy  divinities.    The  God    of 

ness^  overpowering  some,  intoxicating  light  and  the  Goddess  of  Wtadom  lent 

otfam,  while    many  find  it   poison-  to  the  unravelment  of  man's  afiairs 

one.    False  and    earth-born  accents  the  aid  of  their  divme  intelligence; 

mingle  with,  and  almost  overpower,  and  the  ralers  of  Olympus  took  part 

the   celestial  utterances,  bewildering  in  the  fieustions  and  jealousies  of  mor- 

tiie  adventurer,  tiU^  like  the  prince  of  tals. 

the  Arabian  tale,  he  stands  still,  and  So  splendid  in  intellect  and  beauty 

is  turned   into  stone  :    nevertheless,  was  the  race  that  tenanted  the  clime, 
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thftt  theae'  Baperintending  deities  were  story  of  Andromeda.  Qaeen  Caaei- 
believed  to  have  held  familiar  cod-  opeia,  in  ber  love  for  her  beautiful 
yerae  and  conoeel  with  its  heroes  and  daaghter«  said  she  was  fairer  than 
sages,  and  to  have  been  rivals  with  the  GoddesB  of  Beaaty.  Therefore  the 
earthly  lovers  for  the  embraces  of  its  goddess,  in  revenge,  sent  a  sea-mon- 
daughters.  Bo  the  whole  land  was  ster  to  ravage  the  coast.  The  priests 
filled  with  traditions  of  what  had  jrere  consalted,  and  cast  lots  to  divine 
been  done  by  godlike  men,  directed  the  canse  of  the  immortal^s  wrath : 
by  their  divine  patrons,  to  whom  some  the  lot  fell  on  Cassiopeia,  who  was 
of  tbem  owed  even  their  birth.  And  doomed  to  expiate  her  offence  against 
as  the  Greek,  with  all  his  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  goddess,  by  ex- 
beanty  and  enjoyment,  felt  keenly  the  posing  her  daughter  on  the  rocks,  as 
adverse  inflaenoes  whose  shadows  give  an  ofl^ring  to  the  monster.  So  An- 
te humanity  its  dark  side,  so  he  be-  dromeda  was  bound,  and  her  mother, 
lieved  readily  in  cruel  Fates,  aveng-  wailing  over  her,  at  length  departed, 
ing  Furies,  and  Titans  who  warrra  and  I^  her  alone  all  night  in  the 
against  gods,  and  even  ascribed  to  morning  came  young  Prince  Perseus 
pods  themselves  frequent  caprice  and  over  the  sea,  his  feet  bound  with  the 
wjustice.  And  seeing  that,  when  he  magic  wings  of  Hermes,  and  bearing 
left  his  own  beautiful  and  blessed  with  him  the  head  of  Medusa  the 
islep,  be  came  upon  strange  shores,  Gorgon,  whom  he  had  slain,  the 
where  tempests,  volcanoes,  whirl-  sight  of  which  was  death.  Cheering 
pools,  monsters,  and  shattering  rocks  the  virgin  with  his  words  and  caresses, 
threatened,  and  often  inflicted,  de-  he  met  and  slew  the  monster,  an- 
struction,  he  figured,  as  the  inhabit-  covering  the  deadly  visage  of  the 
ants  of  those  regions,  Harpies,  Gor-  Gorgon  :  then,  freeing  the  virgin 
gone,  Sirens,  and  dire  Chimeras,  terri-  from  her  bonds,  he  took  her  to  his 
bly  >  powerful,  and  implacably  hostile  own  country,  and  marri^  her. 
toman;  and  the  business  of  heroes  This  Atergatis  was  the  Syrian  Venus 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  wage  against  or  AphroditS^and  in  those  days  the 
such  hateful  foes  nerpetual  war.  Goddess  of  Beautjr  was  acknowledged 

Thus  the  old  Greek  walked  in  hia  as  a  potent  divinity.  Now,  were 
fsir  country  aorrounded  by  another  she  to  reappear,  where  would  be  her 
world,  whose  'infiuences  pervaded  his  shrine  or  worshippers  ?  Daughter  of 
daily  life,  his  actions,  and  his  die-  Jove  1— Queen  of  the  Laughing  Eyes  I 
course.'  And  thus  the  old  poets,  — Cestus-wearer  1  —  divinity,  indeed  I 
secure  of  their  audience,  set  no  tram-  — ah,  disreputable  impostor,  despised 
mels  to  their  invention,  but  let  their  by  the  respectable,  ignored  by  the 
winged  thoughts  roam  at  will ;  not  world,  where  will  you  hide  the  laugh- 
like  we  poor  modems,  *'  cabmed,  ing  eyes  ?  Social  evil  that  you  are,  yoa 
cribbed,  confined,"  by  a  decorous  must  exchange  the  heights  of  Olym- 
credibility,  but  "  wide  and  general  pus  for  the  pavement  of  the  Hay^ 
as  the  casing  air ;"  and  they  boldly  market,  and  instesd  of  Paphos  most 
and  rightly  Oftlled  in  supernatural  aid  make  your  haunt  in  Cremorne. 
in  inventing  fables  and  situations  But  where  was  the  use  of  any 
which  should  most  strongly  stir  the  ancient  Greek,  male  or  female,  de- 
sympathies  of  men.  Thus  there  came  ny ing  the  power  of  Aphrodite  ?  Adc 
floating  down  the  ^ream  of  tradition,  any  Spartan,  Theban,  or  Athenian, 
from  sources  lost  in  distance  and  between  fifteen  and  fifty,  whom  he 
darkness,  the  tales  of  love  and  ad-  considered  the  most  blest  of  mortals, 
venture,  of  crime,  remorse,  and  retri-  and  what  name  would  be  universally 
bution,  of  heaven-scaline  ambition  uttered  ?  Why,  Andiises,  to  be  sura 
and  godlike  power,  which  delighted  Not  only  do  the  laughing  eyes  gleam 
and  inspired  all  heathendom.  through    the   sluml^rs  of  half  the 

The  mere  framework  of  these  was  vouth  of  Greece,  but   the   goddess 

of    such    excellent    materials,    that  lends   often    to    mortal  beauty    her 

even,  all  unclothed  and  unadorned,  it  subtle  mighty  power.    Look  at  that 

still  had  potent  influence.    Take,  for  statesman    with    the   lofty  forehead, 

instance,  u  its  mere  simplicity,  this  dome  of  the  astutest  brain  in  Athens 
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—filler  of  a  people's  desUoy — ^nuner  liTerer's  ▼alonr,  tQl  tbe  rooflree  rang 
of  new-born  art — ^monlder  of  nndT-  with  applanse,  or  till  silence  and  tears 
ing  policy — ^yet  now  ntterW  besotted,  ffave  tmer  proof  of  the  sympathy  of 
as  is  notorions  to  the  whole  city,  his  nntntored  andience. 
becaose  Aspasia  has  given  him  a  Bat  at  last  there  came  a  Poet^a 
philtre.  Why  lingers  Alcibiades  when  man  of  jEolian  heart — whose  chords, 
the  trompet  calls  the  yonth  to  the  vibrating  at  the  breath  of  these  old 
field  f — why,  ^t  that  bis  hero*spirit,  traditions,  gave  forth  music  which 
like  that  of  ^k  Achilles  whom  men  was  to  reverberate  through  the  fnr- 
believe  in  wHT  they  look  on  him,  is  thest  arches  of,  time.  Full  to  over^ 
lolled  in  the  charmed  lap  of  4nother  flowing  of  sympathy  for  all  that  was 
Briseis.  The  mother  who  sees  her  tender,  passionate,  and  adventurous, 
boy  pale,  worn,  sleepless,  unanswer-  his.was  also  an  imagination  so  teem- 
ing,  careless  of  food,  forgetful  of  ing,  that  a  toucb,  a  sound,  a  pass- 
kindred,  sighing  away  his  existence,  ing  thought,  evoked  persons,  iocid- 
aUempts  no  feeble  palliative  of  pre-  ents,  and  scenes.  In  the  thunder  he 
eept  or  advice,  knowing  that  he  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  angry  Zeus; 
bot  struggling  in  ^e  inevitable  net  in  the  rising  sun  he  beheld  a  heavenly 
that  is  spread  on  the  threshold  of  archer  splintering  hb  bright  arrows 
manhood  by  that  gay,  smiling,  al-  on  billow  and  headland.  Solitary 
mighty  divinity.  And  the  foraaken  places  were  for  him  peopled  with  in- 
virgin,  watching  the  averted  eye  of  forming  spirits:  when  be  sat  on  the 
him  who  was  her  lover,  knows  that  shore  watching  the  long  roll  of  the 
he  is  the  sport  of  a  mighty  power,  waves,  and  listening  to  their  gurgle 
and  goes,  with  many  tears,  to  lay  a  as  they  fretted  the  pilhirs  aod  sapped 
propitiatory  garland  on  the  altar  of  the  the  caverns  beneath  the  difib,  he 
terrible  Aphrodite.  saw  not  only  the  deep,  but  its  mystic 

Believing  these  passions  to  spring  inhabitants — ^'*had  sight  of  Proteus 
from  a  divinity,  and  knowing  well  rising  from  the  sea,  and  heard  old 
how  irresistible  they  were,  it  is  no  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.'* 
wonder  that  the  trembling  pagans,  Teeming  with  these  sympathies  and 
who  had  either  felt  their  effects  these  thoughts,  he  had  also  the  art, 
or  seen  them  exhibited-  in  others,  or,  better  still,  the  instinct^  which  it 
should  have  feared  to  incense  the  is  the  business  of  art  to  study  and 
goddess.  And  therefore  the  Greek  imitate,  to  communicate  to  colder 
mother,  hearing  that  old  tale  of  aod  duller  natures  some  of  his  own 
Andromeda,  and  remembering,  per-  ardour,  and  power  of  seeing  and 
baps,  how  she  had  half-whispered  to  feeling  what,  but  for  him,  were  un« 
henelf  that  her  own  davk-haired  and  felt,  invisible,  and  untold.  When 
vrhite-limbed  daughter  was  fair  as  such  gifts  go  to  make  a  poet,  what 
the  Queen  of  Love,  wouh)  shudder-  wonder  that  he  should  be  among  the 
iogly  and  remorsefully  recall  the  rarest  of  men,  and  that  the  race 
impious  thought,  and  feel  her  heart  should  be  eager  to  do  him  honour  1 
pause  88  she  thought  of  the  parting  Seizing,  tl^n,  some  familiar  theme, 
lietween  Cassiopeia  and  her  child  on  he,  by  the  magic  which  we  call  art, 
the  wave- worn  rock.  So  the  tale  of  presents  it  in  that  aspect  which  is 
Andromeda  may  have  gone  on  for  most  forcible,  affecting,  and  enduring, 
centuries,  exciting  even  in  that  sim-  Suppressing  all  that  was  unnectssary, 
pie  form  pity,  awe,  and  love.  Still,  bringing  the  characteristic  features 
common  natures,  even  among  a  poetic  into  strong  relief,  he  rounds  the  whole 
people,  require  to  have  these  things  into  symmetry  aod  harmony,  supply- 
strongly  presented.  So  some  ancient  ing  such  natural,  familiar  touches 
bard,  some  Greek  Bloodel  or  Joy-  as  cause  abstractions  and  airy  no* 
ease,  sitting  at  a  great  festival,  or  in  things  to  live  and  move  and  have 
the  hall  of  a  chieftain,  would  en-  being.  Such  is  the  process  by  which 
large  oo  the  theme,  chanting,  with  thoughts  are  embalmed  by  art. 
n&  inartistic  eluquence  and  much  But  not  only  did  the  poet*s  power 
irrelevant  matter,  the  mother's  sor-  in  those  times  come  from  within — 
tow,   the   vifgin*s   despair,  the   de-   he  was  surrounded  by  influences  full 
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of  iospiratioii*  First  there  was  the  to  thoee  who  see  Ristori  act  Medea, 
sense  of  freshness  and  buoyanoy  that  and  Mr.  Bobson  travesty  the  same, 
irreets  the  entry  on  nntroaden  fields,  with  eanal  applause,  equal  enthn- 
Then  the  themes  how  inspiring ! — ^in  siasm.  Then  the  poet  sang  to  those 
Andromeda's  tale,  for  instance,  the  who  sympathised  in  his  creations 
interests  of  a  nation — the  wrath  of  wiUi  the  fall  sympathy  of  perfect 
an  immortal — ^the  expiation  of  a  sov-  faith.  He  coold  secarely  give  snper- 
ereign.  Oonsider  merely  the  situa-  natural  terror,  powei^reveoffe^  and 
tian — and  first,  reader,  take  np  that  love,  shape  and  ezistAe,  when  the 
new  novel,  and  tarn  to  the  thril-  whole  earth  was,  fiVnis  bearers, 
ling  scene,  where  Frederick  nobly  filled  with  dark  mysterioos  regions, 
avows  his  intention  to  snatch  Ga-  Nowadays,  if  a  sea-monster  were 
roline  from  her  nncongenial  home  reported  off  the  coast,  Mr.  Layard 
and  make  her  his  wife,  provided  his  woald  appoint  himself  a  commia- 
stem  father  will  hgree  to  settle  on  tioner  to  inqaire  into  the  matter ; 
them  six  hundred  a-year.  Over  that  and,  in  a  lectore  at  St.  Jameses  HaU, 
scene  your  sensitive  sister  nearly  wherein  he  would  state  the  opinion 
broke  her  heart,  your  maiden  annt  of  the  first  fidherman  he  bad  met, 
avowed  with  a  sniff  and  a  sob  that  would  disprove  the  creature's  exis- 
it  was  extremely  affecting,  and  even  tence.  But — ^imagining  yourself  for 
your  aged  grandmother  dropt  on  the  a  moment  in  ancient  Greece — ^if  ^yoa 
psge  a  tear  from  a  source  supposed  told  that  old  mariner,  stepping  into 
to  have  been  dried  up  since  the  his  bark  moored  off  tiie  Piraeus,  and 
orowniogmisfortune of  Clarissa  Har-  bound  for  the  Oimmeiian  Bosphorus, 
lowe.  Well,  admitting  the  power  that  the  good  Poseidon  was  a  fiction  of 
of  the  popular  author  of  this  pathetic  the  poets,  would  be  not  snatch  his  oar 
modem  moident — ^thiok  now  of  the  and  strike  you  to  the  earth  before 
virgin  princess,  innocent,  beautifal,  vour  blasphemy  was  ended  ?  Does 
chained  like  a  gleaming  cross  to  the  he  not  know  that,  if  he  gave  ear 
cold  rocks,  a  forsaken  sacrifice.  Her  to  the  impious  words,  tlie  Earth- 
mother's  last  wail  has  di^  away  shaker  would,  on  the  stormy  Euxioe, 
behind  the  olifl^  and  she  is  alone,  assert  himself  in  his  dreadful  might, 
never  more  to  behold  a  human  face,  and  dash  him,  like  a  tangled  weed, 
nor  to  see  another  dawn  after  that  amid  the  fragments  of  his  bark,  upon 
which  will  surely  bring  the  unknown  the  rock-bound  shore?  Does  he  not 
terrible  creature  that  is  to  destrov  know,  too,  that  his  son,  whose  form 
her.  Then  think  of  Perseus,  with  he  saW  borne  down  by  the  current  of 
the  first  beam  of  morning  fiying  tiie  Hellespont,  beneath  the  waves  of 
homeward  victorious  from  his  combat  which  his  bones  are  still  resUesslydrift- 
with  the  Gorgon  ;  who,  seeing  this  ing.  Is  lulled  for  ever  in  the  soft  bosom 
fair  victim  bound  on  that  rude  altar,  of  a  sea-maid  ?  Has  he  not  talked 
darts  towards  her,  questions  her,  and  with  a  ship's  captain,  who,  with  all 
in  the  might  of  youth  and  love-  and  his  crew,  was  startied,  while  coasting 
god-given  strength  determines  to  save  along  the  roots  of  Caucasus,  by  the 
her  or  die,  though  all  Olympus  were  groans  of  Prometheus — eternal  living 
against  them.  monument  of  the  wrath  of  Zeus  7 
The  poets  of  later  times,  seeing  And  did  he  not  once  himself  hear, 
the  simple  g^randeur  of  the  antique  with  shuddering  delight,  wafted  on 
themes,  have  sometimes  adopted  the  night  wind,  some  notes  of  the 
them — Tennyson,  for  instance,  in  Siren's  song? 
(Enane;  but  with  the  diflerenoe  of  Thus,  from  the  mvstery  that  en- 
audience,  how  different  also  must  be  veloped  the  earth,  and  from  the  belief 
the  inspiration  I    The  poet^  now,  sings  in  the 

'*  Spirits  and  gods  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
w  ith  man  as  with  their  friend," 

the  old  Greek  poetry  drew  its  .grand-  says,  rendered  by  Coleridge,— 
est  dements.    But  now,  as  Schiller 
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"  The  &ir  hiimAoitieB  of  old  reltgioo, 
The  power,  the  beasty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haant  by  dale  or  piny  moontaio/* 

have  all  departed,  while  mystery,  the  nymphs  aod  satyrs^  or  reproduce  what 
poet's  aDCieot   indispatable   domaio,  we  see  daily  in  cottages  and  harrest- 
is  no  more.  Wherever  he  goes  science  fields.    So  oar  poets  draw  na  faith- 
ti^  him  down,  scepticism  mocks  him.  falliv  as  they  can  what  is  contained 
So  our   po«|B,  finding  little   oppor-  within  the  limits  of  experience,  or 
tunity  to  soar  or  to  createi  employ  else  fly  to  fable,  dassio  or  cbiyalroos, 
themselves  in  scrntinisiog,  analysing,  and  paint  Ulysses  or  Sir  (Galahad, 
and  explaining.    They  have  **  tnmed  of  which  we  say  that  it  is  fine,  and 
their  wit  the  seamy  side  withont."  tvauld  be  perfect  if  it  expressed  any- 
lostead  of  tellinff  ns  what's  p*clock,  body's   belief.    It  is  now   only  the 
they  give  as  a  leotore  on  toothed-  musical  expresnon  of  vanished  feel- 
wheels  and  main-springs.    It  is  ma-  ings  and  cnrions  facts.    And  there 
sical   metaphysics:    very  beantifully  is  this  difference  to  the  reader  between 
done  it  sometimes  is,  and    we  ma^  a  genuine  antique  and  the  best  mo- 
admire  and  enjoy  it ;  but  still  this  dem  antique — ^in  the  one  case  we  feel 
kind  of  poetry  must  be  the  fruit  of  re*  that  we  have  an  efiusion ;  in  the  other, 
flection,  not  impulse,  and  no  reader  a  manufacture, 
can  be  carried  far  by  fashion  that  stops       When  we  say  the  inspiration  which 
to  feel  its  own  pulse.  dictates  the  modem  antique  is  difie- 
So,  most  of  what  is  ideal  in  art  rent  from  that  of  old,  we  are  far,  in- 
nowadays  is  imitative    or   reverber-  deed,  from  meaning   any  disparage- 
atory;  and  most  of  what  is  original  ment  to  King  Alfrra,  to  whom  be  all 
comes    from   what    is    real.     Since  praise  and  honour.    We  cannot  regret 
science    has    taken    us    behind    the  that  he  who  has  given  us ''CEnone"  and 
scenes  of  the  universe,    we  can  no  the  '*  Morte  d' Arthur,"  was  neither  an 
longer  believe  in  the  tinsd  or  the  old  Greek  nor   an  old  Troubadoar; 
mode  thunder;  but  we  feel  that  in-  rejoicing  to  have  him  amongst    us^ 
eight  is  not  ^together  gain,  and  that  distilling  from  our  English  landscape 
blind  Homer,  in  his  own  way,  saw  the  most  perfect  of  idyls,  or  reprodac- 
farther  than  we  can  with  spectacles,  ing,  with  all  the  finish  of  modem  art, 
Therefore,    modern   art   either  tries  some   grand    old    melody  originally 
to  recover  the  results  of  ancient  art  played  upon   a   three-stringed    lute. 
— and  tries  vainlv  because  the  con-  But  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
diiions  exist  no  longer— or  takes  re-  reader,  not  only  whether  he  himself 
fuge  altogether  in  Uie  actual.     Our  has  faith  in  what  he  is  reading  or 
sculptors,    after    stuying   the    Elgin  not,  but  whether  the  poet  believed 
Marbles,     either     produce      dilated  in  what  he  wrote,  or  only  simulated 
Tenuses  and  weak  ApoUos,  or  else  belief.    The  result  of  a  classic  subject, 
a  hideous  representation  of  the  Dnke  treated  by  a  modem,  is  not  claseia 
of    Wellington's    nose,    boots,    and  But  it  may  be  something  very  genuine 
cocked-hat — the  man  certainly  in  his  and  delightful  of  its  kmd ;  and  thus 
habit  as  he  lived,  but  not,  according  a  new  grace  is  shed  on  the  statuesque 
to  clasj^ic  ideas,  a  work  of  high  art.   beauty  of  the  classical,  and  the  pictur- 
Our  painters  either  study  the  nude,   esque  nobleness  of  the  chivalrous,  when 
like  Etty,  and  draw  Ledas  and  .swans,   the  sorrows  of  the  forsaken  (Enone, 

'^  Mournful  (Enone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills," 

and  the  grandeur  of  Arthur's  death,  legends  of  Greece ;  and  we  oresume 

are  reillumined  by  a  spirit  imbued  that,    while    so   employed,    ne   was 

with  the  best  influences  of  our  time,  struck  with  the  poetical  capacities  of 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Kinssley  pub-  the  subject  Of  Andromeda,  and  re- 

]i**b^    a    little    book    called     The  solved  to  make  it  his  theme — not  as 

HeroeSf    dedicated    to   his   children,  a   mere  transhitor,  but    aiming,   by 

contaixiiDg    some    of    the    fabdoos  dint  of  dassio  leaning  and  a  kindred 
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mind,  to  treat  it  as  an  old  Greek  in  no  other  measnre  conid  he  have 

might  have  done,  and  so  give  each  so  snccesafally  oonveyed  his  conoep- 

English  men  and  women    as   know  tion. 

the  ancients  only  by    repate,  some  First  he  tells  us  of  the  manners  of  that 

idea  of  the  merits  which  modems  re-  strange  old  Ethiop  people,  and  how 

▼erence  and  study.    Excellently  well,  they  are  sorely  scourgea  with' floods, 

in  our  opinion,  has  he  done  it,  pro-  followed  by  a    terrible   sea-monster 

ducing  the  clearness  of  outline,  sim-  that  ravages  the  shore.    The  priests, 

plicity,  grandeur,  and  natural  touches  with  incantations  and  prayers,  cast 

that  distinguish  classic  poetry.    And  lots  to  discover    the    cause   of  the 

1 1  though  we  have  an  ancient  prejudice  visitation,  and  the  lot  falls  on  Oassio- 

I  lagainst  hexameters,  to  which  Evan-  peia,  wife  of  Cepheus  the  king.    She 

I  \^dine  has   never   reconciled  us,  we  it  is  who  is  the  author  of  the  evil ; 

forget,  in  the    flow  and    music   of  but  only  one  fault  does  her  memory 

many  of  tfr.  Kiogsley's  lines,  our  root-  charge  her  with — one  word  that  she 

ed  objection,  and  fully  believe  that  had  rashly  spoken : — 

'*  *  Watching  my  child  at  her  bath,  as  she  plunged  in  the  joy  of  her  girlhood, 
Fairer  I  called  her  in  pride  than  Atergatis,  queen  of  the  ocean. 
Judge  ye  if  this  be  my  sin,  for  I  know  none  other.*    She  ended." 

A  small  crime,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  jesty  of  an  immortal  had  been  ofiend- 

call  forth  such  terrible  vengeance —  ed,  and  no  amount  of  human  woe 

but  the    gods  of  those  old  pagans  was  too  great  for  just  expiation.    As 

were   jealous    gods.     No  hint  was  the  queen  in  her  pride  had  boasted 

dropt  by  those  uncompromising  min-  her  daughter  fairer  than  the  goddess, 

isters  of  religion  that  the  offence  was  so  much  she  now  offer  her    as  an 

light,  and   the    penance    they  were  expiatory  victim : — 
about  to  decree  terrible.     The  ma- 

^  Take  her  with  us  in  the  night,  when  the  moon  sinks  low  to  the  westward ; 
Bind  her  aloft  for  a  victim,  a  prey  for  the  gorge  of  the  monster, 
Far  on  the  sea-girt  rock,  which  is  washed  by  the  surges  for  ever." 

Here  occur  what  we  think  two  weak  his  paternal  affection  ;  next,  when  the 

points  in  the  poem :  First,  Cepheus  virgin  is  bound,  her  mother,  before 

yields  this  beautiful  daughter  with  a  leaving  her,  asks  the  fair  victim  not 

promptitude  that  gives  us  a  higher  to  curse  her  for  causing  her  untimely 

idea  of  his  piety  and  docility  than  of  fate : — 

,   **  *  Curse  thee  I    Not  in  the  death- pang  I '    The  heart  of  the  lady  was  light- 
ened. 
Slowly  she  went  by  the  ledge;  and  the  maid  was  alone  in  the  darkness.*' 

This  is  decidedly  weak  and  unsatis-  mache  part  from  Hector,  in  that  pro- 
factory  on  a  great  occasion  ;  for  the  phetio  moment  in  the  Soean  gate  I 
whole  poem  does  not  present  a  And  now  comes  one  of  the  de- 
stronger,  though  it  may  present  scriptive  touches  we  spoke  of  as  su 
many  a  more  agreeable,  point  than  natural,  picturesque,  and  Homeric — 
thia      How  differently  does  Andro-  the  maiden  is  left  aloae : 

'* Tearless,  dumb  with  amaze  she  stood, as  a  stormstunn'd  nestling 
Fallen  from  bough '  or  from  eave  lies  dumb,  which  the  home  going  herds- 
man 
Fancies  a  stone,  till  he  catches  the  light  of  its  terrified  eye-ball'' 

So  the  poor  nestling  is  left  alone  on  for  hours  into  the  darkness,  she  begins 

the  rocks — nothing  audible  but  the  to  bewail  her  fate,  but  her  lamenta- 

dash  of  the  tide,  nothing  visible  but  tion  is  interrupted  by  a  proccsaion  of 

the  glimmer  on  the  horizon,  out  of  sea-maids  and  their  attendants,  who 

which  will   come  with  the  daybreak  rise  from  the  chambers  of  the  deep, 

her  terrible  destroyer.    After  gazing  and  pass  by  her  in  splendid  array. 
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^'  Onw'ard  tbej  came  ia  their  joj,  and  around  them  the  lamps  of  the  sea 

nymphs, 
Hyriau  fierj  globes  swam  panting  and  heaving;  and  rainbows 
Crimson,  and  azare,  and  emerald,  were  broken  in  star-showers,  lighting 
Far  thruQgh  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  crystal,  the  gardens  of  Nereas, 
Coral,  and  sea-fian,  and  tangle,  the  blooms  an*]  the  palms  of  the  ocean. 
Onward  they  came  in  their  joy,  more  white  than  the  foam  which  thej 

scattered, 
Laughing,  and  singing,  and  tossing,  and  twining,  while  edjger,  the  Tritons, 
Blinded  with  kisses  their  eyes,  unreproved ;  and  above  them  in  wor:ihip 
Hovered  the  terns,  and  the  sea-galls  swept  past  them  on  silvery  pinions, 
Echoing  softly  their  laughter ;  around  them  the  wantoning  dolphins 
Sighed  as  they  plunged,  full  of  love ;  and  the  great  sea-horses  which  bore 

them 
Curved  up  their  crests  in  their  pride  to  the  delicate  arms  of  the  maidens, 
Pawing  the  spray  iikto  gems,  till  a  fiery  rainfall,  unharming. 
Sparkled  and  gleamed  on  the  limbs  of  the  nymphs,  aud  the  coils  of  the 

mermen.*' 

Will  they  not  help  her,  those  beau-  of  love  and  joy,  and  yet  have  no 
tifal  beings?    Can  they  be  so  full    pity? 

^  Onward  they  passM  in  their  joy,  on  their  brows  neither  sorrow  nor  anger ; 
Self-sufficing  as  gofls,  never  heeding  the  woe  of  the  maiden. 
She  would  have  shrieked  for  their  mercy,  but  shame  made  her  dumb ;  and 

their  eyeballs 
Stared  on  her  careless  and  still,  like  the  eyes  in  the  house  of  the  idols. 
Seeing  they  saw  not,  and  passed  like  a  dream  on  the  murmuring  ripple/' 

So  they  pass,  and  she  is  again  alone,  very  long  while,  grand  in  imagery, 
And  now  comes  the  finest  piece  of  musical,  and  full  of  the  happiest 
description  we  have  met  with  this    adaptations  of  sound  to  sense. 

^  Over  the  mountain  aloft  ran  a  rush  and  a  roll  and  a  roaring ; 
Downward  the  breeze  came  indignant,  and  leapt  with  a  howl  to  the  water, 
Roaring  in  cranny  aud  crag,  till  the  pillars  and  clefts  of  the'  basalt 
Bang  like  a  god-swept  lyre,  and  her  brain  grew  mad  with  the  noises  ; 
Crashing  and  lapping  of  waters,  and  sighing  and  tossing  of  weed-beds^ 
Gurgle  and  whisper  and  hiss  of  the  foam,  while  thundering  surges 
Boomed  in  the  wave-w^om  halls,  as  they  champed  at  the  roots  of  the 

mountain. 
,   Hour  after  hour,  in^e  darkness,  the  wind  rushed  fierce  to. the  landward. 
Drenching  the  maiden  with  spray ;  she,  shivering,  weary,  and  drooping. 
Stood  with  her  heart  full  of  thoughts,  till  the  foam-crests  gleamed  m  the* 

twilight, 
Leaping  and  laughing  around,  and  the  east  grew  red  with  the  dawning. 
Then  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  rose  the  broad  bright  sun  in  his  glory. 
Hurling  his  arrows  abroad  on  the  glittering  crests  of  the  surges,^* 

Excellent,  every  word.    But  now  in  the  next  line  as  a ^Oarver  and 

Apollo  having  just  shown  himself  in  Gilder  ?     Yet  such  is  the  singular 

his  true  character  as  Archer  of  the  transformation  he  undergoes  in  the 

Skies,  who  would  expect  to  see  him  space  of  one  comma — 

'^  Gilding  the  soft  round  bosoms  of  wood,  and  the  downs  of  the  coast-land^ 
Gilding  the  weeds  at  her  feet." 

Out  with  it,  Mr.  Kingsley,  in   the  ing  eye  looks  on  all  deeds  done  on 

next  edition.  the  earth.     As  if  in  answer  to  her 

Then  the  maiden  shrieks  for  mercy  prayer  there  comes — what  ?   is  it  a 

to  the  sun — to  the  god  whose  burn-  vision  ?     A  beautiful  youth,  armed 
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with    sword    and    flushing    shield,  qnest,  destroyer  of  the  fatal  Gorgon, 

hovering  like    a  sea-bird  over  the  -who  comes  to  her,  upborne  on  the 

waves.    It  is  Perseus,  the  mortal  son  magic  sandals  of  Hermes,  and  alights 

of  Zens,  favonrite  of  the  gods,  and  by  her  side, 
now  returning  fh)m  his  adventurous 

^  Sudden  he  flashed  into  sight  by  her  side ;  in  his  pity  and  anger. 
Moist  were  h\p  eves ;  and  his  breath  hke  a  rose-bed,  as  bolder  and  bolder. 
Hovering  under  her  brows,  like  a  swallow  that  haunts  by  the  house-eaves, 
Delicate-handed,  he  lifted  the  veil  of  her  hair.^' 

Ah,  ha  I — ^rather  a  different  visitor  shore,  abandoned  and  unprized,   is 

this    from  the    expected    monster ;  what  will  be  the  tenfold  guerdon  of 

thrilling  her,  indeed,  but   not  with  all  his  toils.    And  he  tells  her  so,  and 

terror.    And  will  he,  too,  vanish  like  tells  her  that  he  is  eager  to  be  her 

the  sea-maids,  and  leave  her  to  be  champion ;  but  Btill  she  weeps  in  fear, 

the  prey  of  the  beast?    Not  if  love  tliough  she  must  be  already  experi- 

oan  chain  him — ^for  already  he  feels  encing  some  gleams  of  comfort  under 

that  here,  cast  like  a  waif  on   the  such  treatment  as  the  following : — 

"  Beautiftil,  eager,  he  wooed  her,  and  kissed  off  her  tears  as  he  hovered. 
Roving  at  will,  as  a  bee,  on  the  brows  of  a  rock  nymph-haunted. 
Garlanded  over  witli  vine,  and  acanthus,  and  clambering  roses, 
Cool  in  the  fierce  still  noon,  where  streams  glance  clear  in  the  moss-beds. 
Hums  on  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  miufi:^  the  sweets  as  he  tastes  them. 
Beautiful,  eager,  he  kissed  her,  and  clasped  her  yet  closer  and  closer. 
Praying  her  still  to  speak." 

Warm  imagery  this,  and  classic  of  Britain,  or,  rather,  so  will  feel, 
too— 4uch  as  would  have  made  the  being  not  much  addicted  to  the  ex- 
youth  of  Athens  flush  and  turn  pale  preesion  of  emotion.  At  the  heroes 
with  sudden  surging  emotion,  wish-  caresses  the  virgin^s  fears  are  charm- 
ing, each  one,  that  her  he  loved  could  ed  away — the  process  being  described 
have  been  so  rescued  by  his  victorious  after  a  manner  that  msken  us  suspect 
sword,  and  so  claimed  as  the  right-  Mr.  Kingsley  of  having  been  for  some 
fVil  prize  of  his  loving  championship,  time  oonver^nt  with  the  practices  of 
Happy  Perseus  I  would  they  have  Rarey,  Tamer  of  Horses, 
said — and  so,  too,  will  say  the  youth 

^*  Just  as  at  first  some  colt,  wild-eyed,  with  quivering  nostril. 
Plunges  in  fear  of  the  curb,  and  the  fluttering  rolfos  of  the  rider ; 
Soon,  grown  bold  by  despair,  submits  to  the  will  of  his  master, 
Tamer  and  tamer  each  hour,  and  at  last,  in  the  pride  of  obedience, 

*  Answers  the  lieel  with  a  curvet,  and  arches  his  neck  to  be  fondled, 
Oowed  by  the  need,  that  maid  grew  tame." 

Then  the  hero,  drawing  from  his  dead — (strange   that,  in  those    few 

.thigh  Herpe,  the  magic  falchion  of  moments,  she  should  have  learned 

Hermes,  severs  the  maiden's  bonds,  that  there  was  love  elsewhere !) — let 

and  the  white  anns  fall  on  his  shoul-  him  leave  her    to  descend    thither 

der.    For  a  moment  she  forgets  all  alone!      So  she  entreats,  weeping, 

but  her  delivereh— only  for  a  moment  But  not  to  such   prayers  do  heroes 

— for  see  I  the  Monster,  huge,  terrible,  listen.    Shall  he,  slaver  of  the  Gor- 

unrelenting.    And  shall  he,   in  the  gon,  fear  a  beast  of  the  sea  ?    Would 

splendour  and  bloom  of  his  youth,  be  he  not,  in  her  behalf,  defy  the  ever- 

another  victim  ?     No  I   let  her  die  lasting  gods  themselves  ?    One  kiss, 

alone — ^wby  should  he  die  too  ?  There  and  he  goes  to  the  encounter, 
is  no  love  in  the  cold  realms  of  the 

*^  Blushing  she  kissed  him :  afar  on  the  topmost  Idalian  summit 
Laughed  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  far-seeing,  the  Queen  Aphrodite.** 
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Nodonbt — and  she  was  quite  right  of  grata tade,  but  a  warm  blashing 

to  laugh — Qever  had  her  power  been  Idas  of  love.    And  Peraeas,  no  dool^ 

more  trininphant.    The  girl,  not  yet  invigorated  by  it,  goes  forth  exolt- 

delivered  from  frightlnl  immolation,  ingly  to  meet  the  monster.    This  is 

shivering  with  her  cold  vigil  on  the  the  way  he  enoonnters  him — another 

searocka,  can  yet  lift  her  head  to  Homeric  image: — 
give  her  deliverer,  not  a  formal  kiss 

"  As  when  an  ospi'ey  aloft,  dark-eyebrowed,  royally  crested. 
Flags  on  by  creek  and  by  cove,  and  in  scorn  of  the  anger  of  Kerens 
Banges,  the  king  of  the  shore ;  if  he  see  on  a  glittering  shallow, 
Chasing  the  bass  and  the  mullet,  the  fin  of  a  wallowing  dolphin, 
Halting,  he  wheels  round  slowly,  in  doubt  at  the  weight  of  his  quarry. 
Whether  to  dutch  it  alive,  or  to  fall  on  the  wretch  like  a  plummet. 
Stunning  with  terrible  talon  the  life  of  the  brain  in  the  hind-head ; 
Then  rushes  up  with  a  scream,  and  stooping  the  wrath  of  his  eyebrows, 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  star,  while  the  wind  rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions.*^ 

It  was  by  such  forcible  painting  as  Who  can  doubt  the  result  of  the 

this  that  the  old  poets  brought,  with  combat?     The  monster,   untouched 

the  principal  object  of  the  scene,  the  by  the  sword,  perishes  at  the  freezing 

acene  itself  before    their    audience,  sight  of  the  Medusa's   head.    And 

giving  a  reality  to  the  wildest  fable,  now,  indeed,  for  the  reward : — 

"  Beautifiil,  eager,  triumphant,  he  leapt  back  again  to  his  treasure ; 
Leapt  back  again,  full  blest,  towards  arms  spread  wide  to  receive  him. 
Brimfal  of  honour,  he  clasped  her,  and  brimful  of  love  she  caressed  him, 
Answering  lip  with  lip ;  while  above  them  the  queen  Aphroditd 
Poured  on  their  foreheads  and  limbs,  unseen,  ambrosial  odours, 
Givers  of  longing,  and  rapture,  and  chaste  content  in  espousals. 
Happy  whom,  ere  they  be  wedded,  anoints  she  the  queen  Aphrodite  I '^ 

Happy  indeed!    No  tame  lovers  goddessee   come  to  shed  over   the 

tiiese — no  humdrum  pair,  making  up  betrothal  the  warmth  and  splendour 

their  minds  to  unite  in  calm,  respec-  of  immortal  joy.     Well  did  the  old 

table,  and  well-considered   bonds —  Greeks  know  how  to    move    thdr 

but  fresh  as   nature,  ardent  as  the  listeners,  exalting  while  they  moved 

summer,  beautiful  as  day,  and  meet-  them ;  well  does  Mr.  Kingsley  reveal 

ing  with  all  the  shock  of  a  rebound  their  charm  to  us  in   this  graceful 

from  a  terrible  fate.      She,  loving,  and  beautiful  poem.    And  so,  in  the 

beautiful,    and    saved — ^he,    loving,  radiilnoe  of  happiness  and  love,  the 

beautiful,  and   the   deliverer — could  glorious  pair  vanished  into  the  dark- 

Aphroditd  or  Pallas  Athene  add  one  ness  of  oldest  time, 

ray   to   their   rapture?     Yet   both  * 
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WHAT   WILL   HX   DO   WITH   IT? PART  XV. 

BT  PISISTBATU8  OAXTOV. 
[The  A^itharrutr9e$1hs RigM  iff  TnuuiaUtn^l 

OHAFTER  Zm. 

A  Man's  Letter — ^unsatisfactory  and  provoking  as  a  man's  letters  always  are. 

GUT   DARSELL  TO  COLONEL  MOKLKT. 

Fatoley  Manors  Bau9e»  August  19,  18 — b 

I  HAVE  decided,  my  dear  Alban.  now,  I  ehould  fail  to  them,  and  they 

I  rMd  noi;  take  three  days  to  do  so,  to  me.     I  feel  that  the  brief  interval 

tliough  the  third   day  may  be  Jast  between  me  and  the  grave  has  need 

over  ere  you  learn  my  decision.    I  of  repose :  I  find  that  repose  here, 

shall  never  marry  again.    I  abandon  I  have  therefore  given  the  necessary 

that  last  dream  of  declining  years,  orders  to  dismiss  the  pompons   re- 

My  object  in  retumiiig  to  the  Lon-  tinue  which  I  left  behind  me,  and 

don  world  was   to    try  whether  I  instructed  my  apent  to  sell  my  Lon- 

oonld  not  find,  amongst  the  fairest  don  house  for  whatever  it  may  fetch, 

and  most  attractive  women  that  the  I  was  unwilling  to  sell  it  Wore — 

world  produces — at  least  to  an  Eng-  unwilling  to  abandon  the  hope,  how- 

lish  eye — some  one  who  could  in-  ever  faint,  that  I  might  yet  regain 

spire  me  with  that  singleness  of  afieo-  strength  for  action.     But  the  very 

tion  which  could  alone  justify  the  struggle  to  obtain  such  strength  leaves 

hope  that  I  might  win,  in  return,  a  me  exhausted  more, 

wife^s  esteem  and  a  contented  home.  You  may  believe  that  it  is  not 

That   object   is    now    finally    rehn-  without  a  pang,  less  of  pride  than  of 

(  qnished,   and,   with  it,   all  idea    of  remorse,  that  I  resign  unfulfilled  the 

resuming  the  life  of  cities.    I  might  oViject  towards  which  all  my  earlier 

have  re-entered  a  political  career,  had  life  was^  so  resolutely  shaped.    The 

I  fir^t  secured  to  myself  a  mind  suflS-  house  I  had  promised  my  father  to 

^  ciently  serene  and  healthful  for  duties  refund  dies  to  dust   in    my  grave, 

that  need  the  concentration  of  diought  To  my  father^s  blood  no  heir  to  my 

and  desire.    Such  a  state  of  mind  I  wealth  can  trace.    Yet  it  is  a  oonso- 

cannot  secure.    I  have  striven  for  it;  lation  to  think  that  Lionel  Haugh- 

I  am  baffled.    It  is  said  that  politics  ton  is  one  on  whom  my  father  would 

are  a  jealous  mistress — that  they  re-  have  smiled  approvingly.      At  my 

quire  the  whole  man.    The  saying  is  death,  therefore,  at  least  the  old  name 

not  invariably  true  in  the  applicatiofi  will  not  die:    Lionel  Haughton  will 

it  commonly  receives — that  is,  a  poll-  take    and    be    worthy    to    bear   it. 

tioian  may  have  some  other  employ-  Strange  weakness  of  mine,  you  will 

ment  of  intellect,  which  rather  en-  say;  but  I  cannot  endure  the  thought 

larges  his  powers  than  distracts  their  that  the  old   name  should  be  quite 

political  uses.    Successful  politicians  blotted  out  of  the  land. — I  trust  that 

nave  united  with  great  parliamentary  Lionel  may  early  form  a  suitable  and 

toil  and  triumph  legal  occupations  or  happy  marriage.    Sure  that  he  will 

literary  or  learned  studies.    But  poli-  not  choose  ignobly,  I  impose  ilo  fet- 

lics  do  require  that  the  heart  should  ters  on  his  choice, 

be  free,  and  at  peace  from  all  more  One  word  only  on  that    hateful 

absorbing  private  anxieties — ^fromthe  subject,  confided  so  tardily  to  your 

fnawing  of  a  memory  or  a  care,  which  friendship,  left  so  thankfully  to  your 

nils  ambition  and  paralyses  energy,  discretion.    Now  that  1  have  once 

In  this  sense  politics  do  require  the  more  buried  jnyself  in  Fawley,  it  is 

whole  man.    If  I  returned  to  politics  very  unlikely  that  the  man  it  pains 
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me  to  name  will  seek  me  here.  If  he  roaod  yourself  ^^all  that  shonM  ae- 
does,  he  canont  molest  me  as  if  I  company  old  age — honour,  love, 
were  in  the  London  world.  Con-  ohedienoe,  troops  of  friends" — 
tinae,  then,  I  pray  you,  to  leave  him  nothing  so  repaid  the  effort — ^no- 
alone.  And,  in  adopting  your  own  thing  now  so  pleasantly  remains  to 
shrewd  belief,  that  after  all  there  is  recollection — as  the  brief  renewal  of 
no  such  child  as  he  pretends  to  claim,  that  easy  commune  which  men  like  me 
my  mind  becomes  tranqnillised  on  all  never  know,  save  with  those  whose 
that  part  of  my  private  griefs.  laughter  brings  back  to  them  a  gale 
Farewell,  old  school -friend  I  Here,  from  the  old  play-ground.  "  Ff©«, 
80  fur  as  lean  foretell — here,  where  caZd;"  I  will  not  add,  ^^ Sis  memor 
my  life  began,  it  returns,  when  Hea-  mei,^^  So  many  my  obligations  to 
ven  pleases,  tx>  close.  Here  I  could  your  kindness,  that'you  will  be  forced 
not  SL?k  you  to  visit  me :  what  is  rest  to  remember  me  whenever  you  recall 
to  me  would  be  loss  of  time  to  you.  the  not  "  painful  subjects "  of  early 
But  in  my  late  and  vain  attempt  to  friendship  and  lasting  gratitude.  Re- 
re-enter  that  existence  in  whijh  you  call  only  those  when  reminded  of 
have    calmly   and    wisely  gathered  Gut  Dabbell. 

CQAprm  zvm. 

Ko  eolnage  in  eireulation  so  fluotuates  in  value  as  the  worth  of  a  Marriageable 

Man. 

Colonel  Morley  was  not  surprised  years  ever  likes  to  own  even  to  his 

(that^  we  know,  he  could  not  be,  by  nearest  friend — hazarded  a  proposal, 

any  fresh  experience  of  human  way-  and  met  with  a  rebuff?    If  so,  Alban 

wanlness  and  caprice),  but  much  dis-  coi\jectured  the   female    culprit   by 

turbed  and  much  vexed  by  the  unex-  whom  the  sentiment  had  been  in- 

pected  nature  of  DarrelPs  commnni-  spired  and  the  rebuff  administered, 

cation.     Schemes  for  DarrelPs  future  '^  That     mischievous    kitten.    Flora 

had  become  plans  of  his  own.    Talk  Vyvyan,"  growled  the  Colonel.    "  I 

with  his  old  schoolfellow  had,  within  always  felt  that  she  had  the  claws 

the  last  three  months,  entered  into  of   a  tigress   under   that  patte   de 

the  pleasure  of  his  age.      Barreirs  Telours  P^    Roused  by  this  suspicion, 

abrupt  and  final  renunciation  of  this  he  sallied  forth  to  call  on  the  Vy- 

Bocial  world,  n^ade  at  once  a  void  in  vyans.    Mr.  Vyvyan,  a  widower,  one 

the  business  of  Alban's  mind,  and  in  of   those    quiet   gentlemanlike   men 

the  affections  of  Alban^s  heart    And  who  sit  much  in  the  drawing-room 

no  adequate  reason  assigned  for  so  and  like  receiving  morning  visitors^ 

sudden  a  flight  and  so  morbid  a  re-  was  at  home  to  him.     ^^  So  Darrell 

solve  I      Sotne    tormenting    remcm-  has  left  town  for  the  season,'*  said  the 

brance-— some    rankling    grief — (lis-  Colonel,  pushing  straight  to  the  point, 
tinct  from  those  of  which  Alban  was        "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vyvyan.     "  I  had 

cognisant,  those  in  which  he  had  been  a  note  from  him  this  morning,  to  say 

consulted,  was  implied  but  by  vague  he  had  renounced  all  hope  of — ^^ 
and  general  hints.      But  what  was        *'  What  ?"  cried  the  Colonel, 
the  remembrance  or  the  grief,  Alban        *^  Joining    us   in  Switzerland.      I 

Morley,  who  knew  everything,  was  am  so  sorry.    Flora  still  more  sorry, 

quite  persuaded  that  Darrell  would  She  is  accustomed  to  have  her  own 

never  suffer  him  to  know.    Could  it  way,  and  she  had  set  her  heart  on 

be  in  any  way  connected  with  those  hearing  Darrell   read  ^  Manfred '    in 

three  young  ladies  to  whom  DarrelFs  sight  of  the  Jung  Fran  1" 
attentions  had   been   so    perversely       ^^  Um,"  said  the  Colonel.    '^  What 

impartial  ?    The  Colonel  did  not  fail  might  be  sport  to  her  might  be  death 

to  observe  that  to  thoee  young  ladies  to  him.    A  man  at  his  age  is  not  too 

DarrelPs  letter  did  not  even  allude,  old  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  lady 

Was    it   not    possible  that  he  had  of  hers.    But  he  is  too  old  not  to  he 

really  felt  for  one  of  them  a  deeper  extremely  ridiculous  to  9ueh  a  young 

sentiment  than  a  man  advanced  in  lady  if  he  does." 
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"Colonel  Morley — Fiel^'   cried  an  Flora  to  make  Deaoe,  and  to  take 

angry  voice  behind  bim.    Flora  bad  leare.    As  be  beld  oat  bis  band,  be 

entered  tbe  room  unobserved.     Her  was  stmok  witb  tbe  cbange  in  ^  a 

face  was  mucb  flusbed,  and  ber  eyelids  oonntenance  nsaally  so  gay  in   its 

looked  as  if  tears  bad  lately  swelled  aspect — ^it  spoke  of  more  tban  de- 

beneatb   tbem,  and   were   swelling  jection,  it  betrayed  distress;  wben 

still.  sbe  took  his  band,  she  retained  it, 

^  What  have  I  said  to  ment  your  and  looked  into  his  eyes  wistfully ; 

rebuke?^'    asked  tbe  Oolonel,  com-  evidently  there  was  something  on 

posedly.  her  mind  which  she  wished  to  ez- 

"  Said  I    Oonpled  tbe  thonght  of  presc,  and  did  not  know  bow.      At 

ridicule  with  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Dar-  length  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Yon 

rell  ?^'  are  Mr.  DarrelPs  most  intimate  friend ; 

"Take   care,    Morley,**  said   Mr.  I  have  heard  him  say  so;  shall  yoa 

Yyvyan,  laughing.     "Flora  is  posi-  see  bim  soon ?'' 

tively  superstitious  in  her  respect  for  "I  fear  not;  but  why?" 

Guy  Darrell ;  and  you  cannot  offend  "  Why  ?    yon,  his  friend ;  do  you 

her  more  tban  by  implying  that  be  not  perceive  that  be  is  not  happy?  I, 

is  mortal.    Nay,  child,  it  is   very  a  mere  stranger,  saw  it  at  the  first, 

natural.     Quite  apart  from  bis  fame,  Ton  should  cheer  and  comfort  him ; 

there   is   something   in  that    man's  you  have  that  right— >it  is  a  noble 

familiar  talk,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  privilege.*' 

tbe  very  sound  of  bis  voice,  which  "My  dear  young  lady,"  said  tbe 

makes  most  other  society  seem  flat  Colonel,  touched,  "  you  have  a  better 

and  insipid.    I  feel  it  myself.    And  heart  than  I  thoaght  for.    It  is  trae 

when  Flora's  young  admirers  flutter  Darrell    is  not  a  happy  man;    bat 

and  babble    round    her — just   after  can  you  give  me  any  message  that 

Darreli  has  quitted  his  chair  beside  might  cheer  bim  more  tban  an  old 

her — they  seem  very  poor  company,  bachelor's  commonplace  exhortations 

V\\\  sure,  Flora,"  continued  Yyvyan,  to  take   heart,  forget  tbe   rains    of 

kindly,  "  that  tbe  mere  acquaintance  yesterday,  and  hope  for  some  gleam 

of  such  a  man  has  done  yon  a  great  of  sun  on  the  morrow." 

deal  of  good ;  and  I  am  now  in  great  "  No,"  said  Flora,  sadly,  "  it  wonld 

hopes  that,  whenever  you  marry,  it  be  a  presumption  mdee<l  in  me  to 

will  be  a  man  of  sense."  affect  tbe  consoler's  part;  but — (her 

"Um!"    again  said  tbe  Colonel,  lips  quivered) — ^but  if  I  may  judge 

eyeing  Flora  aslant,  but  with  much  by  bis  letter,  I  may  never  see  bim 

attention.    "How  I  wish,  for   my  again." 

friend's  sake,  that  he  was  of  an  age  "His  letter!  He  has  written  to 
which  inspired  Miss  Yyvyan  witb  ycni,  then,  as  well  as  to  your  fa- 
less— veneration."  tber  ?" 

Flora  turned  her  back  on  the  Col-  "  Yes,"  said  Flora,  confused  and 

cnel,  looking  out  of  tbe  window,  and  colouring,  "a  few  lines  in  answer  to 

her  small  foot  beating  tbe  ground  a  silly  note  of  mine:  yes,  tell  him 

witb  nervous  irritation.  that  I  shall  never  forget  his  kind 

"  It  was  given  out  that  Darrell  counsels,  his  delicate,  indulgent  con- 
intended  to  marry  agun,''  said  Mr.  struction  of— of— in  short,  tell  bim 
Yyvyan.  "  A  man  of  that  sort  re-  my  father  is  right,  and  that  T  shall 
quires  a  very  superior,  bigbly-edu-  be  better  and  wiser  all  my  life  for 
cated  woman;  and  if  Miss  Carr  the  few  short  weeks  in  which  I  have 
Yipont  had  been  a  little  more  of  bis  known  Guy  Darrell." 
age,  she  wonld  have  just  suited  bim.  '^  What  secrets  are  yon  two  whis- 
Bat  I  am  patriot  enough  to  hope  pering  there?"  asked  Mr.  Yyvyan 
that  he  wiU  remain  single,  and  have  from  bis  easy-chair, 
no  wife  but  bis  country,  like  Mr.  "  Ask  her  ten  years  hence,"  said 
Pitt"  the  Colonel,  as  he  retreated  to  tbe 

Tbe  Colonel  having  now  satisfied  door.      "The  fairest  leaves  in  the 

his   curiosity,   and    assured    himself  flower  are  the  last  that  the  bud  will 

that  Darrell  was,  there  at  lekst,  no  disclose." 

r^'ected  suitor,  rose  and  approached  From  Mr.  Yyvyan  the  Colonel  went 
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to  Lord ^*s.    His  lordship  had  oompanion.    I  told  him  so,  and  he 

also  heard  from  Darrell  that  morn-  never  denied  it    Bat  it  is  a  oomfort 

ing;  Darrell  declined  the  invitation  to  think  he  is  no  loss.     Old  mon& 

to              Hall;  business  at  Fawley.  sterT' 

Lady  Adela  had  borne  the  disap-  "  Nay,''  said  Lady  Selina,  mollified 
pointment  with  her  wonted  serenity  by  so  mnoh  sympathy,  **  I  don't  say 
of  temper,  and  had  ffone  out  shopping,  he  is  no  loss.  Honestly  speaking — 
Barren  had  oertaimy  not  offered  his  between  onrselves — ^I  think  he  is  a 
hand  in  that  quarter  ;  had  he  done  very  great  loss.  An  alliance  between 
so — ^whether  refused  or  accepted —  him  and  Honoris  wonld  have  united 
all  persons  yet  left  in  London  would  all  the  Yipont  influence.  Lord  Mont- 
have  heard  the  news.  Thence  the  fort  has  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Colonel  repaired  to  Can*  Yi pout's.  Darrell ;  and  if  this  obisis  comes,  it 
Lafly  Selina  was  at  home,  and  ez-  is  absolutely  necessair  for  the  Yipont 
oeedingly  cross.  Carr  had  been  interest  that  it  should  find  somebody 
astonished  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dar-  who  can  speak.  Really,  my  dear 
rell,  dated  Fawley — ^left  town  for  the  Colonel  Morley,  you  who  have  such 
season  without  even  calling  to  take  an  influence  over  this  very  odd  man, 
leave — ^a  most  eccentric  man.  She  should  exert  it  now.  One  must 
feared  his  head  was  a  little  touched  not  be  over-nice  in  times  of  Crisis  ; 
— that  he  knew  it,  but  did  not  like  the  country  is  at  stake,  Cousin 
to  own  it — perhaps  the  doctors  had  Alban." 

told  him  he  must  keep  quiet,  and  "  I  will  do   my  •  best,''  said   the 

not  exdte  himself  with  politics.    ^*  I  Colonel ;  **  I  am  quite  aware  that  an 

had  thought,"  said  Lady  Selina,  ^^  that  alliance  which  would  secure  Darrell's 

he  might  have  felt  a  growing  attach-  talents  to  the  house  of  Yipont,  and 

ment  for  Hunoria ;  and  considering  the  House  of  Yipont   to   Darrell's 

the  disparity  of  years,  and  that  Hono-  talents,  would — but  'tis  no  use  talk- 

ria  certainly  might  marry  any  one,  ing,  we  must  not  sacrifice  Honoria 

he  was  too  proud  to  incur  the  risk  even  on  the  altar  of  her  country's 

of  refusal.    But  I  will  tell  you  in  interest!" 

confidence,  as  a  relation  and  dear  *^  Sacrifice  I    Nonsense  I    The  man 

friend,  that  Honoria  has  a  very  supe-  is  not  young  certainly,  but  then  what 

rior  mind,  and  might  have  overlooked  a  grand  creature  and  so  clever." 

the  mere  age ;  congenial  tastes — ^you  "  Clever — ^yes  I    But  that  was  your 

understand.     But  on  thinking  it  all  veiy  objection  to  him  five  minutes 

over,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  tluU  ago." 

be  the  true  reason  for  his  running  *^I  forgot  the  Crisis. — One  don't 

away  in  this  wild  sort  of  manner,  wan't   clever  men    every  day,  but 

My  maid  tells  me  that  his  house-  there  are  days  when  one  does  want 

steward  called  to  say  that  the  estab-  them!" 

lishmenl  was  to  be  broken  up.    That  ^^  I  envy  you  that  aphorism.    But 

looks  as  if  he  had  resigned  London  from  what  you  now  imply,  I  fear 

for  good;  Jnst,  too,  when,  Carr  says,  that  Honoria  may  have  allowed  her 

the  OBISIS,  bO  long  put  off,  is  sure  to  thoughts  to  settle  upon  what  may 

burst  on  us.    Pm  quite  sick  of  clever  never  take  place;  and  if  so,  she  may 

men — one  never  knows  how  to  trust  fret." 

them ;  if  they  are  not  dishonest,  thev  "  Fret!  a  daughter  of  mine  fret! — 

are  eccentric!     I  have  just  been  tell-  and  of  all  my  daughters,  Honoria! 

ing    Honoria   that  clover  men  are,  A  girl  of  the  best-disciplined  mind  I 

after  all,  the  most  tiresome  husbands.  Fret!  what  a  word — vulgar !" 

Well,  what   makes   you  so  silent  ?  Colohkl  Moblbt. — *'  So  it  is  ;   I 

What  do  you  say  ?    Why  don't  you  blush  for  it ;   but  let  us  understand 

speak  ?''  each  other.    If  Darrell  proposed  for 

^^  I  am  slowly  recovering  from  my  Honoria,  you  think,  ambition  apart, 

shook,"  said  the  Colonel.    "  So  Dar-  she  would  esteem  him  sufficiently  for 

rell  shirks  thb  omsis,  and  has  not  a  decided  preference." 

even  hinted  a  preference  for  Honoria,  Ladt  Sblina. — "  If  that  be  his 

the   very  girl  in  all   London   that  doubt,  reassure  him.      He  is  shy; 

would  have  made  him  a  bafe,  rational  men  of  genius  are ;  Honoria  fooiM 
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at&em   him  I    Till  be   has   aotnally  Colonvl  Moblkt. — ^'FraDkljthen, 

proposed,  it  woald  ootnpromiM  her  I  tliink  Guy  Darrell,  like  many  other 

to  say  more  even  to  yon.^'  men,  has  been  so  long  making  np 

Colonel  Moblby. — ^*  And  if  that  his  mind  to  marry  again,  that  he  has 

be  not  the  doubt,  ^d  if  I  ascertain  lost  the  right  moment,  and  will  never 

that  Darrel]  has  no  idea  of  proposing,  find  it.*' 

Honoria  would — ^**  Lady    Selina    smells  at  her  vin- 

Ladt    Selina. — "  Despise   him.  aigrette,  and  replies  in  her  softest, 

Ah,  I  see  by  your  ooantenanoe  that  affectedest,  ci  vilest,  and  crushingest 

you  think  I  should  prepare  her.    Is  mannci^— 

it  so,  frankly  ?"  -    ''  P(»or— deab-OLD  MAN  1" 

I  OHAFTEE  XUL 

Han  is  not  permitted,  with  ultimate  impunity,  to  exasperate  the  envies^^  and  insult 
the  misedea  of  tho«e  around  him,  oy  a  systematic  perseverance  in  wilful- 
Celibacy.  In  vain  may  he  scheme,  in  the  marriage  of  injured  Mends,  to  pro- 
vide arm-ehatrs,  and  footstools,  and  prattling  babieaior  toe  luxurious  delecta^ 
tioo  of  his  indolent  age.  The  avenging  Eumenides  ^being  themselves  ancient 
virgins  neglected)  shall  humble  his  insolence,  baffle  nis  projects,  and  condemn 
his  declining  years  to  the  horrors  of  solitude^ — ^rarely  even  wakening  his  soul 
to  the  grace  of  repentance. 

The  Colonel,  before  returning  home,  himself  in  the  back  drawing-room, 

dropped  into  the  Clubs,  and  took  care  fitted  up  as  a  library,  and  was  niak« 

to  give  to  DarrelPs  sudden  disappear-  ing  free  with  the  books.     *^What 

anoe  a  plausible  and  commonplace  have  you  there,  George  f "  asked  the 

construction.    The  season  was  just  Colonel,  after  shaking  him  by  the 

over.      Darrell    had    gone    to    the  hand.    ^^  Yon  seemed  quite  absorbed 

country.     The    town    establishment  in  its  contents,  and  would  not  have 

was  broken  up,  because  the  house  in  noticed  my  presence  but  for  Gip's 

Carlton    Gardens    was   to  be  sold,  bark.** 

Barrell  did  not  like  the  situation —  ^^A  volume    of    poems    I    never 

fonnd  the  air  relaxing-^Park  Lane  chanced  to  meet  before.    Full  of  true 

or  Grosvenor  Square  were  on  higher  genius.^* 

ground.  Besides,  the  staircase  was  ^^  Bless  me,  poor  Arthur  Bran- 
bad  for  a  house  of  such  pretensions —  tb waiters  poems.  And  you  were  po- 
not  suited  to  lafge  parties.  Next  sitively  reading  those— ^ot  induced 
season  Darrell  might  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  by  respect  to  his  father  ? 
when  he  would  have  to  give  large  — Could  you  make  head  or  tail  of 
parties,  &c  &c.    As  no  one  is  inclineil  them  ?" 

to  suppose  that  a  roan  will  retire  from  *^  There  is  a  class  of  poetry  which 

public  life  just  when  he  has  a  chance  displeases  middle  age  by  the  very 

of  office,  80  the  Clubs  toc»k  Alban  attributes  which  render  it  charming 

Morley^s  remarks  unsuspiciously,  and  to  the  young ;  for  each  generation 

generally  agreed  that  Darrell  showed  has  a  youth  with  idiosyncrasies  pecn- 

great  tact  in  absenting  himself  from  liar  to  itself,  and  a  peculiar  poetry 

town  during  the  transition  state  of  by  which  those   idiosyncrasies    are 

politics  that  always  precedes  a  Cbisib,  expressed." 

and  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  Here  George  was  beginning  to 
calculated  on  playing  a  great  part  grow  metaphysical,  and  somewhat 
when  the  Cbuis  was  over,  by  finding  German,  when  his  nucleus  face  as- 
his  house  had  ^rown  too  small  for  sumed  an  expression  which  can  only 
him.  Thus  pavmg  the  way  to  Dar-  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who 
relPs  easy  return  to  the  world,  should  dreads  a  very  severe  and  long  opera- 
he  repent  of  his  retreat  (a  chance  tion.  Greorge  humanely  hastened  to 
which  Alban  by  no  means  dismissed  relieve  his  mind. 
fh>m  his  reckoning,)  the  Colonel  ^*  But  I  will  not  bore  you  at  pre- 
retumed  home  to  find  his  nephew  sent." 

George  awaiting   him   there.     The  ^*  Thank  yon,"  said  the  Colonel, 

scholarly  clergyman  had  ensconctd  brightening  up. 
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Perhaps  jon  will  lend  me  the  Geosgb. — **  Three  days  ago  I  and 

book.     I    am   going  down  to  Lady  for  the  Continent  again  T' 

HoDtfort^s  bj-and-by,  and  I  can  read  Colonel  Morley. — **  No,  for  the 

it  by  the  way,"  Hermitage.      George,  I  have  such  a 

"  Yes,  I  will  lend  it  to  you  till  next  letter  from  him !     You  know  how 

season.     Let  me  have  it  again  then,  many  years  he  has  been  absent  from 

to  put  on  the    table    when  Frank  tlie  world.     When,  this  year,  he  re- 

Yanoe  comes  to  breakfast  with  me.  appeared,  he  and  I  grew  more  inti- 

The  poet  was  his  brother-in-law ;  and  mate  than  we   had  ever  been  since 

though,  for  that  reascm,   poets  and  we  had  left  school ;  for  though  the 

poetry  are  a  sore  subject  with  Frank,  same  capital  held  us  before,  he  was 

jet,  the  last  time  he  breakfasted  here,  then  too  occupied  for  much  familia- 

I  felt,  by  the  shake  of  his  hand  in  rity  with  an  idle  man  tike  me.    But 

parting,  that   he   felt   pleased   by  a  just  when  I  was  intertwining  what 

mark  of  respect  to  all  that  is  left  of  is  left  of  my   life  with   the  bright 

poor  Arthur  Branthwaite.      So  you  threads  of  his,    he  snaps  the   web 

Are  going  to  Lady  Montfort?      Ask  asunder;  he  quits  this  London  world 

her  why  she  cuts  me  I ^^  again;  says  he  will  return  to  it  no 

"  My  dear  uncle  I     You  know  how  .  more." 

secluded  her  life  is  at  present;  but  she  Geoboe. — *^  Yet  I  did  hear  that  he 

has  charged  me  to  assure  you  of  her  proposed  to  renew  his  parliamentary 

unalterable  regard  for  you;  and  when-  career;    nay,  that  he  was  about  to 

ever  her  health  and  spirits  are  some-  form  a  second  marriage,  with  Honoria 

what  more  recovered,  I  have  no  doubt  Vipont  ?" 

that  she  will  ask  you  to  give  her  the  Colonel  Morley. — ^'Mere  gossip 

occasion  to  make  that  assurance  in  — not  true.    No,  he  will  never  again 

person."  marry.    Three  days  ago  I  thought  it 

Colonel  Morley. — "  Can  her  certain  that  he  would — certain  that  I 
health  and  spirits  continue  so  long  should  find  for  my  old  age  a  nook  in 
afiected  by  gtief  for  the  loss  of  that  his  home — ^the  easiest  chair  in  his 
distant  acquaintance  whom  the  law  social  circle ;  that  my  daily  news- 
called  her  husband  ?^*  paper  would  have  a  fresh  interest,  in 

Geoboe. — "  She  is  very  far  from  the  praise  of  his  name,  or  the  report 
well,  and  her  spirits  are  certainly  of  his  speech ;  that  I  should  walk 
much  broken.  And  now,  uncle,  for  proudly  into  Whitens,  sure  to  hear 
the  little  favour  I  came  to  a^^k.  Since  there  of  Guy  Darrell ;  that  I  should 
Tou  presented  me  to  Mr.  Darrell,  he  keep  from  misanthropical  rust  my  dry 
,  Kindly  sent  me  two  or  three  invita-  knowledge  of  life,  planning  shrewd 
tioDS  to  dinner,  which  my  frequent  panegyrics  to  him  of  a  young  happy 
/  absence  from  town  would  not  allow  wife,  needing  all  his  indulgence — 
me  to  accept.  I  ought  to  call  on  panegyrics  to  her  of  the  high-minded 
him  ;  and,  as  I  feel  ashamed  not  to  sensitive  mtm,  claiming  tender  re- 
have  done  so  before,  I  wish  yon  would  spect  and  delicate  soothing; — that 
accompany  me  to  his  house.  One  thus,  day  by  day,  I  should  have  made 
happy  word  from  you  would  save  me  more  pleasant  the  home  in  which  I 
a  relapse  into  stutter.  When  I  want  should  have  planted  myself,  and  found 
to  apologise,  I  always  stutter."  in  his  children  boys  to  lecture  and 

"barrell  has  left  town,"  said  the  girls  to    spoil.      Don't  be   jealous, 

Colonel,  roughly ;  "  you  have  misstd  George.    I  like  your  wife,  I  love  your 

an  opportunity  that  will  never  occur  little  ones,  and  you  will  have  all  I 

again.    The  most  charming  compa-  have  to  leave.     But  to  an  old  bache- 

nion ;  an  intellect  so  msnly,  yet  so  lor,  who  would  keep  young  to  the 

sweet  I    I  shall  never  find  such  ano-  last,  there  is  no  place  so  sunny  as  the 

ther."    And  for  the  first  time  in  thir-  hearth  of  an  old  school-friend.    But 

ty  years  a  tear  stole  to  Alban  Morley 's  my  house  of  cards  is  blown  down-||- 

eye".  talk  of  it  no  more — 'tis  a  painful  sub- 

George. — "  When    did    he  leave  ject.    You  met  Lionel  Ilangbton  here 

town  ?"  the  last  time  you  called — ^how  did  yon 

Colonel  Morley. — "Three  days  like  him?" 

ago."  "  Very  much,  indeed." 
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'^  Well  theo,  einoe  yon  cannot  oall  morning  that  Darrell  had  left  town  for 

on  Barrel],  call  on  him."  flood.    Yon  will  find  Lionel  at  home, 

Geoi^  (with  animation). — ^^  It  is  n>r  I  sent  him  word  I  would  call.  Bat 

Just  what  I  meant  to  do—what  is  hia  really  I  am  not  up  to  it  now.   Tell  him 

address  f "  from  me  that  Mr.  Darrell  will  not  re- 

CoLOKEL  MoRLET. — "  There  is  his  turn  to  Carlton  Gardens  this  season, 

card — ^takeit.  He  was  here  last  night  and  is  gone  to  Fawley.    At  present 

to  inquire  if  I  knew  where  Darrell  Lionel  need  not  know  more — you  un- 

had  gone,  though  no  one  in  his  house-  derstand  f  And  now,  my  dear  George, 

hold,  nor  I  either,  suspected  till  this  good-day.^* 


OHAPTKB  XX. 

Each  generation  has  its  own  critical  eanoDB  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  political  creeds, 
financial  systems,  or  whatever  other  changeable  matters  of  taste  are  called 
"Settled  Questions*'  and   **  Fixed  Opinions?' 

George,  musing  much  over  all  that  Lionel. — *^  Ton  amaze  me.     Mr. 

his  uncle  had  said  respecting  Darrell,  Darrell  spoke  of  him  as  a  boy  of  great 

took  his  way  to  DonePs  lodgings,  promise.^' 

The  yooDg  man  received  him  with  George. — *^ He  had  that  kind  of  en- 

the  cordi(u  greeting  due  from  Dar-  ergy  which  to  a  father  conv^'s  the 

relPs    kinsman   to  Colonel  Morley's  idea  of  promise,   and  which  might 

nephew,  hut  tempered  by  the  respect  deceive  those  older  than  himself — ^a 

no  less  due  to  the  distinction  and  the  fine   bright-eyed    bold-tongued  boy, 

calling  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  with  just  enough  awe  of  his  father  to 

Lionel  was  perceptibly  affected  by  bridle  his  worst  qualities  before  him.'* 
learning  that  Darrell  had  thus  sud-  Lionel. — *' What  were  those  ?^' 
denly  returned  to  the  gloomy  beech-  Geohoe. — "  Headstrong  arrogance 
woods  of  Fawley  ;  and  he  evinced  —relentless  cruelty.  He  had  a  pride 
his  anxious  interest  in  his  benefactor  which  would  have  shamed  his  father 
with  so  much  spontaneous  tender-  out  of  pride,  bad  Guy  Darrell  detect- 
nees  of  feeling,  that  George,  as  if  in  ed  its  nature — purse  pride!  I  re- 
sympathy,  wanned  into  the  same  member  his  father  said  to  me  with 
theme.  ^*  I  can  well  conceive,"  said  a  half* laugh,  *  My  boy  must  not  be 
he,  ^^  your  afiection  for  Mr.  Darrell.  galled  and  mortined  as  I  was  every 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  how  hour  at  school—clothes  patched  and 
powerfully  he  impressed  me,  though  pockets  empty.^  And  so,  out  of 
I  saw  but  little  of  him.  He  was  mistaken  kindness,  Mr.  Darrell  ran 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  career,  and  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the 
had  but  few  moments  to  give  to  a  boy  eon  was  proud,  not  of  his  father's 
like  me  ;  but  the  ring  of  his  voice  fame,  but  of  his  father^s  money,  -and 
and  the  flash  of  his  eye  sent  me  back  withal  not  generous,  nor  exactly  ex- 
to  school,  dreaming  of  fame,  and  in-  travagant,  but  using  money  as  power 
tent  on  prizes.  I  spent  part  of  one  — powtr  that  allowed  him  to  insult 
Easter  vocation  at  hi:i  house  in  town ;  an  equal  or  to  buy  a  slave.  In  a 
he  bade  liis  son,  who  was  my  school-  word,  his  nickname  at  school  was 
fellow,  invite  me."  *  Sir  Giles  Overreach.'      His   death 

Lionel. — '*  Ton    knew   his    son?  was  the  result  of  his  strange  passion 

How  Mr.  Darrell  has  felt  that  loss  I"  for  tormenting   others.      He  had  a 

George. — ^*  Heaveir  often  veils  its  fag  who  could  not  swim,    and  who 

most  provident  mercy  in  what  to  had  the  greatest  terror  of  the  water ; 

lAan  seems  its  sternest    inflictions,  and  it  was  while  driving  this  child 

That  poor  boy  must  have  changed  into  the  river  out  of  his  depth,  that 

his  whole  nature,  if  his  life  had  not  cramp  seized  himself,  and   he  was 

to  a  father,  like  Mr.  Darrell,  occasion-  drowned.      Tes,  when  I  think  what 

ed  grief  sharper  than  his  death."  that  boy  would  have  been  as  man, 
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sacoeediDg  to  DarrelPs  wealth— and  could  talk  of  Darrell.    He  asked  but 

had  Darrdl  persevered  (as  he  would  delay  to  write  a  few  lines  of  affee- 

perhaps,^  if  the  boy  had  lived)  in  tionate    inquiry  to  his  kinsman  at 

his  public  career — to  the  rank  and  Fawley,  and,  while  he  wrote,  George 

titles  he  would  probably  have  ac-  took  out  Arthur  Branth  waiters  poems, 

quired  and  bequeathed — again  I  say,  and  resumed  their  perusal.     Lionel 

in  man^s  affliction  is  often  Heaven*s  having  sealed  his  letter,  George  ex- 

mercy."  tended  the  book  to  him.    ^^  Here  are 

Lionel  listened  aghast.  George  some  remarkable  poems  by  a  brother- 
continued  — ''  Would  that  I  could  in-law  of  that  remarkable  artist, 
speak  as  plainly  to  Mr.  Darrell  him-  Frank  Vance." 
self  I  For  we  nnd  constantly  in  the  *^  Frank  Vance  I  True,  he  had  a 
world  that  there  is  no  error  that  mis-  brother-in-law  a  poet.  I  admire 
leads  us  like  the  error  that  is  half  a  Frank  so  much ;  and,  though  he 
truth  wrenched  from  the  other  half;  professes  to  sneer  at  poetry,  he  is  so 
and  nowhere  is  saoh  an  error  so  com-  associated  in  mjr  mind  with  poetical 
mon  as  when  man  applies  it  to  the  images;  that  I  ami  prepossessed  before- 
jndgiuent  of  some  event  in  his  own  hand  in  favour  of  all  that  brings  him, 
life,  and  separates  calamity  from  con-  despite  himself,  in  connection  with 
aolation."                                        '  poetry." 

Lionel. — "True;   bat  who  could  •  "Tell    me,    then,"    said    George, 

have   the   heart  to  tell  a  mourning  pointing  out  a  pa^soge  In  the  volame, 

father  that  his  dead  son  was  worth*  "  what  you   think  of    these    lines, 

lees?"  My   good   uncle    would    call    them 

Gkobob. — "Alas,  my  young  friend,  gibberish.     I    am  not  sure  that  I 

the  preacher  must  sometimes  harden  can  construe  them ;  but  when  I  was 

his  own  heart  if  he  would  strike  your  age,  I  think  I  could — what  say 

home  to  another's  souL     But  I  am  you?" 

not  sure  that  Mr.  Darrell  would  need  Lionel  glanced.  "  Exquisite  in* 
so  cruel  a  kindness,  I  believe  that  deed  I — nothing  can  be  clearer — they 
his  clear  intellect  must  have  divined  express  exactly  a  sentiment  in  myself 
some  portions  of  his  son's  natnre  that  I  could  never  explain." 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  loss  "  Just  so,"  said  George  laughing, 
with  fortitude.  And  he  did  bear  it  "Youth  has  a  sentiment  that  it  can- 
bravely.  But  now,  Mr.  Haugbton,  not  explain,  and  the  sentiment  is  ex- 
if  you  have  the  rest  of  the  day  free,  pressed  in  a  form  of  poetry  that 
I  am  about  to  make  you  an  uncere-  middle  age  cannot  construe.  It  is 
monious  t)ropo6ition  for  its  disposal,  true  that  poetry  of  the  grand  order 
A  lady  who  knew  Mr.  Darrell  when  interests  equaUy  all  ages ;  but  the 
she  was  very  young,  has  a  strong  world  ever  throws  out  a  poetry  not 
desire  to  form  your  acqudntance.  of  the  grandest;  not  meant  to  be 
She  resides  on  the  banks  of  the  durable — not  meant  to  be  universal, 
Thames,  a  little  above  Twickenham,  but  following  the  shifts  and  changes 
I  have  promised  to  call  on  her  this  of  human  sentiment,  and  just  like 
evening.  Shall  we  dine  together  at  those  pretty  sundials  formed  by 
Richmond  ?  And  afterwards  we  can  flowers,  which  bloom  to  tell  the  hour, 
take  a  boat  to  her  villa."  open  their  buds  to  tell  it,  and,  telling 

Lionel  at  once  accepted,  thinking  it,  fade  themselves  from  time." 
so  little  t)f  the  ]|tdy  that  he  did  not  Not  listening  to  the  critic,  Lionel 
even  ask  her  name.    He  was  pleased  continued  to  read  the  poems,  exclaim- 
to  have  a  companion  with  whom  ho  ing,  "How  exquisite! — ^how  true!" 


OQAFTKB  XXI. 

In  Life,  as  in  Art,  the  Beautiful  moves  in  ourves^ 

They  have  dined.    George  Morley    through  the  dance  of  waves  flushed 
takes  the  oars,  and  the  boat  outs    by  the  golden  sunset.  Beautiful  river  I 
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which  might  fbrnish  tJie English  tale-  her!  that  is  strange,  indeed,"  said 
teller  with  legends  wild  as  those  George  lilorley,  catching  at  Lioners 
called  on  shores  licked  by  Hydaspes,  first  words,  and  annoticing  his  after 
and  sweet  as  those  which  Cephisos  comment.  **She  was  mach  in  his 
ever  blended  with  the  songs  of  night-  house  as  a  child,  shared  in  his  dangh- 
ingales  and  the  breath  of  violets  I  ter\s  education." 
But  what  true  English  poet  ever  "  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he 
names  thee,  O  Father  Thames,  with-  shuns  her  name.  Never  but  once  did 
out  a  melodious  tribute?  And  what  I  hear  him  allude  to  his  daughter; 
child  ever  whiled  away  summer  noons  nor  can  I  wonder  at  that,  if  it  be  true, 
along  thy  grassy  banks,  nor  hallowed  as  I  have  been  told  by  people  who 
thy  remembrance  among  the  fairy  seem  to  know  yery  little  of  the  parti- 
days  of  life  ?  culars,  that,  while  yet  scarcely  out  of 

Silently  Lionel  bent  over  the  side  the  nursery,  she  fled  from  his  house 
of  the  gliding  boat,  his  mind  carried  with  some  low  adventurer — a  Mr. 
back  to  the  same  soft  stream  five  Hammond — died  abroad  the  first  >  ear 
years  ago.  How  vast  a  space  in  of  that  unhappy  marriage." 
his  short  existence  those  five  years  ^*  Yes,  that  is  the  correct  outline  of 
seemed  to  fill  I  And  how  far,  how  the  story ;  and  as  you  guess,  it  ex- 
immeasurably  far  from  the  youn^  plains  why  Mr.  Darrell  avoids  men- 
man,  rich  in  the  attributes  of  wcdth,  tion  of  one  whom  he  associates  with 
armed  with  each  weapon  of  distinc-  his  daughter's  name,  though,  if  you 
tion,  seemed  the  hour  when  the  boy  desire  a  theme  dear  to  Lady  Montfort, 
had  groaned  aloud,  "  Fortune  is  so  you  can  select  none  that  more  interests 
far,  Fame  so  impossible!"  Farther  her  grateful  heart  than  praise  of  the 
and  farther  yet  than  his  present  world-  man  who  saved  her  mother  from 
ly  station  from  his  past^  seemed  the  penary,  and  secured  to  herself  the  ac- 
image  that  had  first  call^  forth  in  his  coniplishments  and  instruction  which 
breast  the  dreamy  sentiment,  which  have  been  her  chief  solace." 
the  sternest  of  us  in  after  life  never  "  Chief  solace !  Was  she  not  happy 
utterly  forget.  Passions  rage  and  with  Lord  Montfort?  What  sort  of 
vanish,  and  when  all  their  storms  are  man  was  he!" 
gone,  yea,  it  may  be,  at  the  verge  of  **  I  owe  to  Lord  Montfort  the  living 
the  very  grave,  we  look  back  and  see  I  hold,  and  I  can  remember  the  good 
like  a  star  the  female  face,  even  though  qualities  alone  of  a  benefactor.  If 
it  be  a  child^s,  that  first  set  us  vaguely  Lady  Montfort  was  not  happy  with 
wondering  at  the  charm  in  a  human  him,  it  is  just  to  both  to  say  that  she 
presence,  at  the  void  in  a  smile  with-  never  complained.  But  there  is  much 
drawn  I  How  many  of  us  could  re-  in  Laiy  Montfort's  character  which 
call  a  Beatrice  through  the  gaps  of  tbe  Marquess' apparently  failed  to  ap- 
rained  hope,  seen,  as  by  the  Floren-  preciate ;  at  all  events,  they  had  little 
tine,  on  the  earth  a  guileless  infant,  in  common,  and  what  was  called  Lady 
in  the  heavens  a  spirit  glorified  I  Tes  Montforf  s  haughtiness,  was  perhaps 
— ^Laura  was  an  affectation — Beatrice  but  the  dignity  with  which  a  woman 
a  reality !  of  grand  nature  checks  the  pity  that 

Greorge's  voice  broke  somewhat  dis-  would  debase    her — the   admiration 

tastefully  on  Lionel's  reverie.    "  We  that  would  sully — guards  her  own 

near  our  destination,  and  yon  have  beauty,   and  protects  her  husband's 

not  asked  me  even  the  name  of  the  name.    Here  we  are*.    Will  you  stay 

lady  to  whom   yon  are  to   render  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  boat-,  while 

homage.    It  is  Lady  Montfort,  wi-  I  go  to  prepare  Lady  Montfort  for 

dow  to  the  last  Marquess.    Tou  have  your  visit?" 

no  doubt  heard  Mr.  Darrell  speak  of  Greorge  leapt  ashore,  and  Lionel 

her?"  remained  under  the  covert  of  mighty 

"  Neyer  Mr.  Darrell — Colonel  Mor-  willows  that  dipped  their  leaves  into 

ley  often.    And  in  the  world  I  have  the    wave.     Looking   through    the 

heard  her  cited  as  perhaps  the  hand-  green  interstices  of  the  foliage,  he 

aomeat,  and  certainly  the  haughtiest,  saw  at  the  fiir  end  of  the  lawn,  on  a 

woman  in  England.''  curving  bank  by  which  the  glittering 

"  Never  heard  Mr.  Darrell  mention  tide  shot  oblique,  a  simple  arbour — 
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an  arbour  like  that  from  wbioh  he  in—^the  white  robe  of  a  female  form 

had  looked  upon  summer  stars  five  in  a  slow  gentle  movement — tending 

years  ago — not  so  densely  covered  perhaps  the  flowers  that  wreathed 

ifwith  the  honeysuckle;  still  the  honey-  the  arbour.    Now  it  was  still,  now  it 

suckle,  recently  trained  there,  wns  fast  stirred  again ;  now  it  was  suddenly 

creeping  up  the  sides;  and  through  lost  to  view.     Had  the  inmate  left 

the  trellis  of  the  wood-work  and  the  the  arbour?    Was  the  inmate  Lady 

leaves  of  the  flowering  shrub,  he  just  Montfort  ?    George  Morley^s  step  had 

caught  a  glimpse  of  some  form  with-  not  passed  in  that  direction. 


OHAPTSB  XXXL 

A  quiet  tceae — an  unquiet  h^art 

Meanwhile,  not  far  from  the  willow-  room  to  stand  on ;  well,  look  up-— Is 

bank  which  sheltered  Lionel,  but  far  it  nothing  to  have  for  your  roof-tree 

enough  to  be  out  of  her  sight,  and  — Heaven  ? 

beyond  her  hearing,  George  Morley  Caroline  Montfort  (be  her  titles 
found  Lady  Montfort  seated  alone,  dropped)  is  changed  since  we  last 
It  was  a  spot  on  which  Milton  might  saw  her.  The  beauty  is  not  less  in 
have  placed  the  Lady  in  ^^  Gomua" —  degreifs,  but  it  has  gained  in  one  attri- 
a  circle  of  the  smoothest  sword,  ring-  bute,  lost  in  another ;  it  commands 
ed  every  where  (except  at  one  opening  less,  it  touches  more^  Still  in  deep 
which  left  the  glas^sy  river  in  full  mourning,  the  sombre  drera  throws  a 
view)  with  thick  bosks  of  dark  ever-  paler  shade  over  the  cheek.  The 
greens,  and  shrubs  of  livelier  verdure ;  eyes,  more  sunken  beneath  the  brow, 
oak  and  chestnut  backing  and  over-  appear  larger,  softer.  There  is  that 
hanging  all.  Flowers,  too,  raised  on  expression  of  fatigue  which  either 
rustic  tiers  and  stages ;  a  tiny  fuun4  accompanies  impaired  health,  or  suc- 
tain,  shooting  up  from  a  basin  starred  ceeds  to  mental  struggle  and  disquie- 
with  the  water-lily ;  a  rustic  table,  tude.  But  the  coldness  or  pride  of 
on  which  lay  books  and  the  imple-  mien  which  was  peculiar  to  Caroline 
ments  of  woman^s  graceful  work  ;  so  as  a  wife  is  gone, — as  if  in  widow- 
that  the  place  had  the  home- look  of  hood  it  was  no  longer  needed.  A 
a  chamber,  and  spoke  that  intense  something  like  humility  prevailed 
love  of  the  out-door  life  which  abounds  over  the  look  and  the  bearing  which 
in  our  old  poets  from  Chaucer  down  had  been  so  tranquilly  msjesuc.  As 
to  the  day  when  minstrels,  polished  at  the  approach  of  her  coubin  she 
into  wits,  toi)k  to  Wills^  Coffeehouse,  started  from  her  seat,  there  was  a 
and  the  lark  came  no  more  to  bid  nervous  tremor  in  her  eagerness ; 
bards  a  rush  of  colour  to  the  cheeks;  an 

"  Good  morrow  anxious  quivering  of  the  lip ;  a  flutter 

From  his  watch-tower  in  tUe  skies."  '°  i^J?r^{J"o  ^^  ^*^S  ®'^'®^^  ^^^  ^''^^ ' 

— "  Well,  George." 

But  long  since,  thank  Heaven,  we  **Mr  Darnell  is  not  in  London;  he 

have  again    got    back  the    English  went  to  Fawley  three  days  ago;  at 

poetry  which  chimes  to  the  babble  least  he  is  there  now.    I  have  this 

of  the  waters  and  the  riot  of  the  from  my  uncle,  to  whom  he  wrote ; 

birds ;  and  just  as  that  V)oetry  is  the  and  whom  his  departure  has  vexed 

freshest  which  the  out-door  life  has  and  saddened.*' 

the  most  nourished,  so  I  believe  that  "  Three  days  ago  1    It  must  have 

there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  rich  been  he,  then  1     I  was  not  deceived," 

vitality  which  finds  its  raciest  joys  in  murmured  Caroline,    and    her  eyes 

sources  the  most  innocent,  than  the  wandered  round. 

childlike  taste  for  that  same  out-door  **  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report 

life.    Whether  you  take  from  fortune  you  heard   that  he    was  to  marry 

the  palace  or  the  cottage,  add  to  your  Honoria  Vipont.    My   uncle  thinks 

chambers  a  hall    in    the  courts  of  he  will  never  marry  again,  and  implies 

Nature.    Let  the  earth  but  give  you  that  he  has  resumed  his  solitary  life 
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at  Fawley  with  a  resolve  to  quit  it  no  to  Hangbton.    I  will   ran  and  do 

more."  bo." 

Lady  Montfort    listened    silently,  ^^  No,  Gkorge,  no.    I  am  as  well  as 

bending  ber  face  over  tbe  fonntain,  nsnal     I  will  see  ICr.  Haoghton.  All 

and  dropping  amidst  its  playful  spray  that  yon  have  heard  of  him,  and  have 

the  leaves  of  a  rose  which  she  bad  told  me,  interest)  me  so  mach  in  his 

abstractedly  placked  as  George  was  favour ;  and  besides — "    She  did  not 

speaking.  finish   the  sentence;  but,  led  away 

"I  have,  therefore,  fulfilled  your  ^  by  some  other  thought,  asked,  **Have 

commission  so  far,"  renewed  George  you  no  news  of  our  misusing  friend  9" 

Morley.    *^  I  have  ascertained  that  *^None  as  yet;  but  iu  a  few  days 

Mr.  Darrell  is   alive,  and  doubtless  I  shall  renew  my  search.  Now,  theOf 

well ;  so  that  it  could  nut  TTave  been  I  will  go  for  Haughton." 

his  ghost  that  startled  you   amidst  ^'Do  so;  and,  George,  when  you 

yonder   thicket.     Bat  I  have  dune  have  presented  him  to  me,  will  you 

more:   I  have  forestalled  the  wish  kindly  join  that  dear  anxious  child 

you  expressed  to  become  acquainted  yonder  f    She  is  in  the  new  arbour, 

with    young  Haughton ;    and    your  or  near  it — her  favourite  spot    You 

object  in  postponing  the  accomplish-  must  sustain  her  spirits,  and  give  her 

ment  of  tnat  wish  while  Mr.  Darrell  hope.   You  cannot  guess  how  eagerly 

himself  was  in  town,  having  ceased  she  looks  forward  to  your  visits,  and 

with  Mr.  DarrelPs  departure,  I  have  how  grateftilly  she  relies  on   your 

ventured  to  bring  the  young  man  exertions." 

with  me.  He  is  in  the  boat  yonder.  George  shook  his  head  half  de- 
Will  you  receive  him  ?  Or — but,  my  spondently,  and  saying  briefiy,  "My 
dear  cousin,  are  you  not  too  unwell  exertions  have  established  no  dum  to 
to-day?  What  is  the  matter?  Oh,  her  gratitude  as  yet,"  went  quickly 
I  can  easily  make  an  excuse  for  you  back  for  Lionel. 

CHAfTEB  ZZnX. 

Something  on  an  old  subject,  which  has  never  been  said  before. 

Although  Lionel  was  prepared  to  stinct  that  would  alloy  admiration, 
see  a  very  handsome  woman  in  Lady  There  must  be  some  meanness  and 
Montfort,  the  beauty  of  her  coun-  blemish  in  the  beauty  which  the  sen- 
tenance  took  him  by  surprise.  No  sualist  no  sooner  beholds  than  he 
preparation  by  the  eulogies  of  de-  covets.  In  the  higher  incarnation 
soription  can  lessen  the  effect  which  of  the  abstract  idea  which  rans 
the  first  sight  of  a  beautiful  object  through  all  our  notions  of  moral  good 
produces  upon  a  mind  to  which  re-  and  celestial  purity—- even  if  the  mo- 
finement  of  idea  gives  an  accurate  ment  the  eye  sees  the  heart  loves 
and  quick  comprehension  of  beauty,  the  image — ^the  love  has  in  it  some- 
Be  it  a  work  of  art,  a  scene  in  nature,  thing  of  the  reverence  which  it  was 
or,  rarest  of  all^  a  human  face  divine,  said  the  charms  of  Virtue  would 
a  beauty  never  before  beheld  strikes  produce  could  her  form  be  made 
ns  with  hidden  pleasure,  like  a  burst  visible ;  nor  could  mere  human  love 
of  light;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  that  obtrade  itself  till  the  sweet  awe  of 
elevates.  The  imagination  feels  it-  the  first  effect  had  been  familiarised 
self  richer  by  a  new  idea  of  excel-  away.  And  I  apprehend  that  it  is 
lence;  for  not  only  is  real  beauty  this  exalting  or  etherealising  attri- 
wholly  original,  having  no  prototype,  bute  of  beautv  to  which  all^  poets, 
but  its  immediate  influence  is  spirit-  all  writers  who  would  poetise  the 
nal  It  may  seem  strange-*!  appeal  realities  of  life,  have  unconsciously 
to  every  observant  artist  if  the  asser-  rendered  homage,  in  the  rank  to 
tion  be  not  true — but  the  first  sight  which  they  elevate  what,  stripped  of 
of  the  most  perfect  order  of  female  such  attribute,  would  be  but  a  gaudy 
beauty,  rather  than  courting,  rebukes  idol  of  painted  clay.  If  from  the 
and  strikes  back,  every  grosser  in-  loftiest  epic  to  the  tritest  novel,  a 
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heroine  is  often  little  more  than  a  leased;  wooldst  thoa  give  to  it  the 

same  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  likeness  of  an  agly  hag?  or  wonldst 

how,  as  to  a  symhol    representing  thou   not   ransack   all  thy  reinem- 

beanty ;  and  if  we  onrselyes  (he  we  brances,  all  thy  conceptions  of  forms 

ever  eo  indifferent  in  onr  common  most  beauteous,  to  clothe  the  holy 

life  to  fair  faces)  feel  that  in  art  at  image?    Do  so:  how  bring  it  thus 

l^ast  imagination  needs  an  image  of  robed  with  the  richest  graces  before 

the  Beautiful — ^i^  in  a  word,  both  thy  mind*s  eye.    Well,  seest  thou  now 

poet  and  reader  here  would  not  be  the  excuse  for  poets  in  the  rank  they 

left  excnseless,  it  is  because  in  onr  give  to  Beauty?     Seest  thou  now 

inmost  hearts  there  is  a  sentiment  how  high  from  the  realm  of  the  senses 

which  links  the  ideal  of  beanty  with  soars    the    mysterious    Archetype  ? 

the  Supersensual.    Wouldst  thou,  for  Without  the  idea  of  beauty,  couldst 

instance,  form  some  vague  conception  tbou  conceive  a  form  in  which  to 

of  the  shape  worn  by  a  pure  soul  re-  clothe  a  soul  that  has  entered  heaven  I 


OHAFTEB  XXIV. 

Agreeable  surprises  are  the  perquisites  of  youth. 

If  the  beanty  of  Lady  Montfort's  panion,  and  ever  as  he  caught  that 
countenance  took  Lionel  by  surprise,  glimpse  a  strange  restless  curiosity 
still  more  might  he  wonder  at  the  shot  across  his  mind,  and  distracted 
winning  kindness  of  her  address — a  it  even  from  praise  of  Gay  Darrell. 
kindnessof look, manner, voice, which  Who  could  that  be  with  George? 
seemed  to  welcome  him  not  asA  chance  Was  it  a  relation  of  Lady  Montfort^s  ? 
acquaintance  but  as  a  new-found  re-  The  figure  was  not  in  mourning;  its 
lation.  The  first  few  sentences,  in  shape  seemed  slight  and  youthful — 
giving  them  a  subject  of  common  now  it  passes  by  that  acacia  tree, — 
interest,  introduced  into  their  con-  standing  for  a  moment  apart  and 
verse  a  sort  of  confiding  household  distinct  from  George^s  shadow,  but  its 
fiimiliarity.  For  Lionel,  ascribing  own  outline  dim  in  the  deepening 
Lady  Montfort^s  gracious  reception  twilight — now  it  has  passed  on,  lost 
to  her  early  recollections  of  his  kins-  amongst  the  laurels, 
man,  began  at  once  to  speak  of  Guy  Lionel  and  Lady  Montfort  now 
Darrell;  and  in  a  little  time  they  came  before  tlie  windows  of  the 
were  walking  ovev  the  turf,  or  through  house,  which  was  not  large  for  the 
the  winding  alleys  of  the  garden,  rank  of  the  owner,  but  commodious, 
linking  talk  to  the  same  theme,  she  with  no  pretence  to  architectural 
by  question,  he  by  answer — he,  charm-  beauty — dark- red  brick,  a  century  and 
ed  to  expatiate— she,  pleased  to  listen  a  half  old — irregular ;  jutting  forth 
— and  liking  each  other  more  and  here,  receding  there,  so  as  to  produce 
more,  as  she  recognised  in  all  he  said  that  depth  of  light  and  shadow, 
a  bright  young  heart,  overflowing  which  lends  a  certain  picturesque 
with  grateful  and  proud  affection,  charm  even  to  the  least  ornate  build- 
and  as  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  inga — ^a  charm  to  which  the  Gothic 
was  with  one  who  sympathised  in  architecture  owes  half  its  beauty, 
hb  enthusiasm — one  who  had  known  Jessamine,  roses,  woodbine,  ivy, 
the  great  man  in  his  busy  day,  ere  trained  up  the  angles  and  between 
the  rush  of  his  career  had  paused,  the  windows.  Altogether  the  house 
whose  childhood  had  lent  a  smile  to  had  that  air  of  hohk  which  had 
the  great  man^s  home  before  child-  been  wanting  to  the  regal  formality 
hood  and  smile  had  left  it.  of  Montfort  Oourt  One  of  the  win- 
As  they  thus  conversed,  Lionel  dows,  raised  above  the  ground  by  a 
now  and  then,  in  the  turns  of  their  short  winding  stair,  stood  open, 
walk,  caught  a  glimpse  of  George  Lights  had  seemingly  just  been 
Morley  in  the  distance,  walking  also  brought  into  the  room  within,  and 
side  by  side  with  some  young  com-  Lionel's  eye  was  caught  by  the  gleam. 
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Lady  Montfort  turned  Dp  the  stair,  arbour,  a  river  in  front,  a  boat  yonder 

and    Lionel    followed  her   into  the  — just  began. 

apartment.    A   harp   stood    at   one  "I  know  the  spot  I"  he  cried.  "Did 

comei^— not  far  from  it  the  piano  and  yon  make  the  sketch  of  it?" 

music-stand.      On  one  of  the  tables  "  I  ?  no  ;  it  is  hers — ^my  pupil's— 

there  were  the  implements  of  draw-  my  adopted  child^s." 

ing — ^a  sketch  in  water-colours  half  LionePs  dark  eyes  turned  to  Lady 

finished.  Montfort's     wistfully,     inquiringly ; 

'^  Our  work-room,'' said  Lady  Mont-  they  asked  what  his  lips  could  not 

fort,  with  a  warm  cheerful  smile,  and  presume  to  ask.  ^^  Your  adopted  child 

yet  Lionel  could  see  that  tears  were  — what  is  she? — who?" 

in  her  eyes — ^*  mine  and  my  dear  As  if  answering  to  the  eyes,  Lady 

Eupil's.     Yes,  that  harp  is  hers.    Is  Montfort  said— 

e  still  fond  of  music — ^I  mean  Mr.  *^  Wait  here  a  moment ;  I  will  go 

Darrein"  for  her." 

"  Yes,  though  he  does  not  care  for  8he  left  him,  descended  the  stairs 

it  in  crowds;  but  he  can  listen  for  into  the  garden,  j  >ined  George  Mor- 

hours  to  Fairthorn's  lute.    You  re-  ley  and  his  companion;  took  aside 

member  Mr.  Fairthom  ?"  the    former,    whispered    him,    then 

**  YeM,  I  remember  him,"  answered  drawing  the  arm  ot  the  latter  within 

Lady  Montfort  softly.    ^^  Mr.  Darrell,  her  own,  led  her  back  into  the  room, 

then,  likes  hii  music  still  ?"  while  Oeorge  Morley  remained  in  the 

Lionel  here  uttered  an  exclamation  garden,  throwing  himself  on  a  bench, 

of   more    than    surprise.      He    had  and  gazing  on  the  stars  as  they  now 

turned  to  examine 'the  water-colour  came  forth,  fast  and  frequent,  though 

sketch — a  rustic  inn,  a  honeysuckle  one  by  one. 
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^  Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit 
Lucre  appone." — Hoeat. 

Lionel    stood,    expectant,    in    the  "  yes,  you  will  both  forgive  me  for  the 

centre  of  the  room,  and  as  the  two  surprise.    Yes,  you  do  see  before  you, 

female  forms  entered,  the  lights  were  grown  up  to  become  the  pride  of 

full  upon  their  faces.     That  younger  those  who  cherish  her,  that  Sophy 

face — it  is  she — ^it  is  she,  the  unfor-  who—" 

gotten — the  long  lost     Instinctively,  "Sophy I"  cried  Lionel,  advancing; 

as  if  no  years  had  rolled  between —  "  it  is  so,  then  ?    I  knew  you  were  no 

as  if  she  were  still  the  little  child,  he  stroller's  grandchild." 

the  boy  who  bad  coveted  such  a  sister  Sophy  drew  up—"  I  am,  I  am  his 

— he  sprang  forward  and  opened  his  grandchild,  and  as  proud  to  be  so  as 

arms,  and  as  suddenly  halted,  dropped  I  was  then." 

the  arms  to  his  side,  blushing,  con-  ^^ Pardon  me,  pardon- me;  I  meant 

fnsed,  abashed.      She  I  that  vagrant  to  say  that  he  too  was  not  what  he 

child  I — she  I  that  form  so  elegant —  seemed.    You  forgive  me,"  extending 

that  great  peeress's  pupil — adopted  his  hand,  and  Sophy's  soft  hand  teU 

daughter,  eke  /  the  poor  wandering  into  his  foi^vingiy. 

Sophy  I     She  I — ^impossible!  "But  he  lives?  is  well?  is  here? 

but  her  eyes,  at  first  downcast,  are  is — "     Sophy  burst  into  tears,  and 

now  fixed  on  him.    She,  too,  starts —  Lady  Montfort  made  a  sign  to  Lionel 

not  forward,  but  in  recoil ;  she,  too,  to  go  into  the  garden  and  leave  them, 

raises  her  arms,  not  to  open,  but  to  Reluctantly  and  dizzily,  as  one  in  a 

press  them  to  her  breast;   and  she,  dream,  he  obeyed,  leaving  the  va- 

too,  as  suddenly  checks  an  impulse,  grant's  granddiild  to  be  soothed  in 

and  stands,  like  him,  blushing,  con-  the  fostering  arms  of  her  whom,  an 

fused,  abashed.  hour  or  two  ago,  he  knew  but  by 

"  Yes,"    said    Caroline   Montfort,  the  titles  of  her  rank  and  the  reputa- 

dravring  Sophy  nearer  to  her  breast, —  tion  of  her  pride. 
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It  was  not  many  minatee  before  add,  it  is  for  Mr.  Darre11*8  sake  that 

Lady  Montfort  nejoined  him.  I  insist  on  sooh  oonoealment ;  and  I 

*^  Yon  tonobed  unawares,"  said  she,  trust  the  oonoealment  ¥rill  not  be  long 

*^  npon  the  poor  child's  most  anxioos  protracted.^'           ' 

canse  of  sorrow.    Her  grandfather,  *^  For  Mr*  Darrell's  sake  ?" 

for  whom  her  affection  is  so  sensitively  ^^For  the  sake  of  his  happine$«,*l 

keen,  has  disappeared.    I  will  spei^  cried  Lady  Montfort,  clasping   her 

of  that  later;  and  if  yon  wish,  you  hands.    ^^My  debt  to  him  is  larger 

shall  be  taken  into  oi^r  consultations,  far  than  yours ;  and  in  thus  app^- 

But — "  she  paused,  looked  into  his  ing  to  you,  I  sisheme  to  pay  back  a 

face  --open,  loyal  face,  face  of  gentle-  part  of  i^.    Do  yon  trust  me  f " 

man — with  heart  of  man  in  its  eyes,  ^^  I  do,  I  do." 

■oul  of  man  on  its  brow; — face  formed  And   from    that   evening    Lionel 

to  look  up  to  the  stars  which  now  light-  Haughton  became  the  constant  visi- 

ed  it — and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  tor  id  that  house, 

his  shoulder,  resumed  with  hesitating  Two    or    three   days   afterwards 

voice — ^*  But  I  feel  like  a  culprit  in  Colonel  Morley,  quitting  England  for 

adding  you  what,  nevertheless,  I  must  a  Oerman  Spa  at  which  he  annually 

ask*  as  an '  imperative  condition^  if  recruited  himself  for  a  few  weeks,  re* 

your  visits  here  are  to  be  renewed —  lieved  Lionel  from  the  embarrassment 

if  your  intimacy  here  is  to  be  esta-  of  any  questions  which  that  shrewd 

bliahed.  And  umess  you  comply  with  observer  might  otherwise  have  ad- 

that  condition,  come  no  more ;  'we  dressed  to  him.    London  itself  was 

cannot  confide  in  each  other."  now  empty.    Lionel  found  a  quiet 

^^Oh,  Lady  Montfort,  impose  any  lodging  in  the  vicinity  of  Twickenham, 

condition.    I  promise  beforehand."  And  when  his  foot  passed  along  the 

^^  Not  beforehand.    The  condition  shady  lane  through  yon  wicket  gatei 

is  this :  inviolable  secresy.    Yon  will  into  that  region  of  turf  and  fiowers^ 

not  mention  to  any  one  your  visits  he  felt  as  might  have  felt  that  famous- 

here ;  your  introduction  to  me ;  your  Minstrel  of  Ercildoun,  when,  blest, 

discovery  of  the  stroller's  grandchild  with  the  privilege  to  enter  Fairyland, 

in  my  adopted  daughter."  at  will,  the   Rhymer  stole  to  the 

^*  Not  to  Mr.  Darrell  ?"  grassy  hillside,  and  murmured  the 

*^To  him  least  of  all;  but  this  I  spell  that  unlocks  the  gates  of  Obeion^ 


BOOK  Vm.— COAFTEa  I. 

"  A  little  fire  bums  up  a  great  deal  of  oom.**— Old  PaovsBBi  • 

Guy  Dan^ll  resumed  the  thread  All  his  early  ambition,  aacrifioing- 
of  solitary  life  at  Fawley  with  a  calm  pleasure  to  toil>  had  placed  its  ^al 
which  was  deeper  in  its  gloom  than  at  a  distance,  remote  from  the  huzzas 
it  bad  been  before.  The  experiment  of  bystanders ;  ami  Ambition  halted 
of  return  to  the  sodal  world  )iad  now,  baffled  and  despairing.  Child- 
failed.  The  resolutions  which-  had  less,  his  line  would  perish  with  him* 
induced  the  experiment  were  finally  self— himself,  whO'  nad  so  vauntied 
renounced,  ilve  years  nearer  to  its  restoration  in  the  landt  His 
death,  and  the  last  hope  that  had  eenins  waa  childless  also— it  would 
flitted  across  the  narrowing  despond-  leave  behind  it  no  ofEspring  of  the 
ing  passage  to  the  grave^  &]len  like  a  brain.  By  toil  he  had  amassed  ample- 
faithless  torch  from  his  own  hand,  wealth :  by  talent  he  had.  aohicTed  a 
a^d  trodiien  out  by  his  own  foot.  splendid  reputation.    But  the  repata- 

It  was  peculiarly  in  the  nature  of  tion  was  as  perishable  as  the  wealth. 

Darrell  to  connect  his  objects  with  Let  a  half  century  pass  over  his  ^omb, 

posterity — to  regard  eminence  in  the  and  nothing  would  be  left  to  speiUc 

Present  but  as  a  beacon-height  from  of  the  successful  lawyer,  the  applaud- 

whioh  to  pass  on  to  the  Future  the  ed  orattor,  sav^-  traditional  anecdotes, 

name  he  had  taken  from  the  Past,  a  laudatory  notioe  in  oontempocaua^ 
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OQB     memoirs — ^perhaps,    at    most,  soon   now  pass  ont  of  reach  and 

quotations    of    eloquent     sentenees  sight    On  tiie  tree  of  Time  he  was 

kvished  on  forgotten  cases  and  ob-  a  leaf  already  sere  npon  the  bongh 

solete  debates — shreds  and  fragments  — ^Dot  an  inscription  graven  into  the 

of  a  great  intellect,  which  another  rind.    • 

half-century  wonld  sink  without  a  Ever  slow  to  yield  to  weak  regrets 
bubble  into  the  depths  of  Time.*  He  — «ver  seeking  to  combat  his  own 
had  enacted  no  laws — ^he  had  ad  mi-  enemies  within — ^Darrell  said  to  him- 
nistered  no  state — ^he  had  compos^  self  one  night,  while  Fairthom's  Ante 
no  books.  Like  the  figure  on  a  was  breathing  an  air  of  romance 
dock,  which  adorns  the  case  and  through  the  melwcholy  halls,  "Is 
has  no  connection  with  the  move-  it  too  late  yet  to  employ  this  still 
menti  he,  so  prominent  an  ornament  bnsy  brain  npon  works  that  will  liye 
to  Time,  had  no  part  in  its  works,  when  I  am  dust,  and  make  Poster- 
Removed,  the  eye  would  miss  him  ity  supply  the  heir  that  fluils  to^my 
for  a  while ;  but  a  nation*s  literature  housed* 

or  history  was  the  same,  whether  He  shut  himself  up  with  inmiortal 
with  him  or  without.  Some  with  a  authors — ^he  meditated  on  the  choice 
tithe  of  his  abilities  have  the  luck  of  a  theme ;  his  knowledge  was  wide, 
to  fasten  their  names  to  thin^  that  his  taste  refined ; — words  1 — he  could 
endure;  they  have  been  responsible  not  want  words!  Why  should  he 
for  measures  they  did  not  invent,  not  write?  Alas  I  whyindeedf— -He 
and  which,  for  good  or  evil,  infinence  who  has  never  been  a  writer  in  his 
k>ng  generations.  They  have  written  youth,  can  no  more  be  a  writer  in  his 
volumes  ont  of  which  a  couplet  of  age  than  he  can  be  a  paintei^— a 
verse,  a  period  in  prose,  may  cling  musician.  What  I  not  write  a  book  ? 
to  the  rock  of  ages,  as  a  shell  that  Oh  yes — as  he  may  piunt  a  picture 
survives  a  deluge.  But  the  orator,  or  set  a  song.  But  a  writer,  in  the 
whose  effects  are  immediate — who  emphatic  sense  of  the  word— «  writer 
enthralls  his  audience  in  proportion  as  Darrell  was  an  orator — Oh  no! 
as  he  nicks  the  hour — who,  were  he  And,  least  of  all,  will  he  be  a  writer 
speaking  like  Burke  what,  apart  if  he  has  been  an  orator  by  impulse 
from  the  subject-matter,  closet  stu-  and  habit — an  orator  too  happily 
dents  would  praise,  mnst,  like  Burke,  gifted  to  require,  and  too  laboriously 
thin  his  audience,  «nd  exchange  pre-  occupied  to  resort  to,  the  tedious 
sent  oratorical  success  fo^  ultimate  aids  of  written  preparation — an  ora- 
intellectual  renown — a  malf  in  short,  tor  as  modem  life  forms  orators— 
whose  oratory  is  emphaticaUy  that  not,  of  course^  an  orator  like  those 
of  the  Dbbateb,  is,  like  an  actor,  of  the  classic  world,  who  elaborated 
rewarded  with  a  loud  applause  and  sentences  before  delivery,  and  who, 
a  complete  oblivion.  Waife  on  the  after  delivery,  polished  each  extem- 
village  stage  might  win  applause  no  poraneous  interlude  into  rhetorical* 
less  loud,  followed  by  oblivion  not  exactitude  and  musical  perfection, 
more  complete.  And  how  narrow  the  range  of  com- 
Darrell  was  not  blind  to  the  brevity  positions  to  a  man  burdened  already 
of  his  fame.  In  his  previous  secln-  by  a  grave  reputation !  He  cannot 
fflon  he  had  been  resigned  to  tliat  have  the  self-abandonment — ^he  can- 
conviction — now  it  saddened  him.  not  venture  the  headlong  charge-^ 
Then,  anconfeesed  by  himself,  the  with  which  Youth  flings  tiie  reins 
idea  that  he  might  yet  reappear  in  to  genius,  and  dashes  into  the  ranks 
active  life,  and  do  something  which  of  Fame.  Few  and  austere  his 
the  world  would  not  willmgly  let  themes — ^fastidious  and  hesitating 
die,  had  softened  the  face  of  that  his  taste.  Restricted  are  the  move^ 
tranquil  Nature  from  which  he  must  ments  of  him  who  walks  for  the  first' 

*  It  is  80  with  many  a  Pollio  of  the  Bar  and  Benate.  Fiftv  years  hence,  and  how 
faint  upon  th«  oage  of  Hansard  will  be  the  vestigee  of  Follett  I  No  printer^s  type 
can  record  his  aecorous  grace— the  persuasion  of  his  silvery  tongue.  Fifty  years 
hence*  even  Hnnkett,  weightiest  speaker,  on  his  own  subject,  in  the  assembly  that 
contained  a  Canning  and  a  Brougnam,  will  be  a  myth  to  our  grandsona 
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time  into  the  Fornm  of  Lettera  with  year,  ten  years,  fifty  year^  He  will 
the  purple  hem  on  his  senatorial  not  stand  out  to  distant  ages  a  re- 
toga.  Ony  Darrell,  at  his  a^e,  enter-  preeentative  of  the  age  that  rather 
ing  among  authors  as  a  novice  t— he,  lived  in  him  than  he  in  it.  The 
the  great  lawyer,  to  whom  attorneys  author's  teiriperament  is  that  which 
would  have  sent  no  briefs  bad  he  makes  him  an  integral,  earnest,  ori- 
been  suspected  of  coquetting  with  a  giual  unity,  distinct  from  all  b«fc»re 
mnse — ^he,  the  great  orator,  who  had  and  all  that  may  succeed  him.  And 
electrified  audiences  in  proportion  to  as  a  Father  of  the  Ohnrch  has  said 
the  sudden  effects  which  distinguish  that  the  consciousness  of  individual 
oral  inspiration  from  written  eloquence  being  is  tlie  sign  of  immortality,  not 
—he  achieve  now,  in  an  art  which  granted  to  the  inferior  creatures — so 
his  whole  life  had  neglected,  any  it  is  in  this  individual  temperament 
success  commensurate  to  his  con-  one  and  indivisible;  and  in  the  in- 
temporaneous  repute ; — how  unlike-  tense  conviction  of  it,  more  than  in 
Iv  I  But  a  success  which  should  out-  all  the  works  it  may  throw  (^  that 
live  that  repute,  win  the  ^*  everlasting  the  author  becomes  immortal.  Nay, 
inheritance  ^^  which  could  alone  have  his  works  may  perish  like  those  of 
nerved  him  to  adequate  dffort — ^how  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras ;  *  but  he 
impossible  I  He  could  not  himself  himself,  in  his  name,  in  the  footprint 
comprehend  why,  never  at  a  loss  of  his  being,  remains,  like  Orpbeua 
for  language  felicitously  apposite  or  or  Pythagoras,  nndestroyed,  inde- 
richly  ornate  when  it  had  but  to  flow  structib'e.  ^ 

from  his  thought  to  hia  tongue,  nor  Bettigning  literature,  the  Solitary 
wanting  ease,  even  eloquence,  in  returned  to  science.  There  he  was 
epistoliu7  correspondence  confiden-  more  at  hoB|e.  He  had  cultivated 
tudly  familiar — he  should  find  words  science,  in  his  dazzling  academical 
fail  ideas,  and  ideas  fiul  words,  the  career,  with  ardour  and  success;  he 
moment  his  pen  became  a  wand  had  renewed  the  study,  on  his  first 
that  conjured  up  the  Ghost  of  the  retirement  to  Fawley,  as  a  distrao- 
dread  Public  I  The  more  copious  tion  from  tormenting  memories  or 
his  thoughts,  the  more  embarrassing  unextinguished  passions.  He  now 
their  selection ;  the  more  exquisite  for  the  first  time  regarded  the  ab- 
his  perception  of  excellence  in  others,  sorbing  abstruse  occupation  as  a  pos- 
the  more  timidly  frigid  his  efforts  at  sible  source  of  fune.  To  be  one  in 
frmltless  style.  It  would  be  the  same  the  stary  procession  of  those  sons  of 
with  the  mo9t  skilful  author,  if  the  light  wiio  have  solved  a  new  law  in 
Ghost  of  the  public  had  not  long  tiie  statute-book  of  heaven  1  Surely 
since  ceased  to  haunt  him.  While  a  grand  ambitfon,  not  unbecoming 
he  writes,  the  true  anthor^s  solitude  to  his  years  and  station,  and  plea- 
is  absolute  or  peopled  at  his  will,  aant  in  its  labours  to  a  man  who 
•  But  take  an  audience  from,  an  orator,  loved  Nature*s  outward  scenery  with 
what  is  hef  He  conmiands  the  Uy-  poetic  passion,  and  had  studied  her 
ing  Public— the  Ghost  of  .the  Public  mward  mysteries  with  a  sage's  minute 
awes  himself.  reseux)h.  Science  needs  not  the 
^  Surely  once,''  dghed  DarreU,  as  autiior's  art— ehe  rejects  its  graces- 
be  gave  his  blurred  pages  to  the  she  recoils  with  a  shudder  from  its 
fiames — "  surely  once   I  had   some  fancies.    But  sdenoe  reauires  in  the 

Cttanoe  of  the  author's  talent,  and  mind  of  the  discoverer  a  umpid  calm. 

iTe  spent  it  upon  lawsuits."  The  lightnings  that  reveal  Diespiter 

The  author's  talent,  no  doubt,  Guy  must  fleish  in  serene  skiee.    No  douda 

DarreU  once  had — ^the  author's  tern-  store  that  thunder— 

S^^teinJS^ent ?  *TcS   \oJ^\      " ^"^ ^^ *fJ"^. «tva« flumina, 
•uw  a    wwu^«MM^«u»  .  .^   ^  Quo  Stvz.  et  mvin  homda  Tssnan 

task  to  define      But  without  it  a        gi^.l3«iteu«que  finis 
man  may  wnte  a  clever  book,  an         Conoutitur ! " 
useful  book,  a  book  that  may  live  a 

' '  ' 

•  It  need  scareely  be  said  thai  the  works  asoribed  to  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras 
are  generally  allowed  not  to  be  genuine. 
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80  long  as  yoQ  take  BcieDoe  only  contracted  brow.  And  Darrell,  at 
as  a  distraction,  science  will  not  lead  first  sabmitting  reluctantly,  and  out 
you  to  discovery.  And  from  some  of  compassionate  kindness,  to  the 
cause  or  other,  Gay  Darrell  was  more  flate-player^s  obtrosive  society,  be- 
nnquiet  and  perturbed  in  bis  present  came  by  degrees  to  welcome  and  re- 
than  in  bis  past  seclusion.  Science  lax  in  it.  Fairthorn  knew  the  great 
tills  time  failed  even  to  distract.  In  secrets  of  his  life.  To  Fairthorn  alone 
the  midst  of  august  meditations — of  on  all  earth  conld  he  speak  without 
dose  experiment— some  haunting  reserve  of  one  name  and  of  one  sor- 
angry  thought  from  the  far  world  row.  Speaking  to  Fairthorn  was 
passed  with  rude  shadow  between  like  talking  to  himself,  or  to  his 
Intellect  and  Truth — the  heart  pointers,  or  to  his  favourite  doe,  np- 
eolipsed  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  on  which  last  he  bestowed  a  new 
Darrell's  genius  was  essentially  collar,  with  an  inscription  that  im- 
formed  for  Action.  His  was  the  plied  more  of  the  true  t^nse  that  had 
true  orator^s  temperament,  with  the  driven  him  a  second  time  to  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  it — the  grasp  shades  of  Fawley  than  he  would  have 
of  affairs — ^the  comprehension  of  men  let  out  to  Alban  Morley  or  even  to 
and  states — ^the  constructive,  admi-  Lionel  Haughton.  Alban  was  too  old 
nistrative  faculties.  In  such  career,  for  that  confidence — Lionel  much  too 
and  in  such  career  alone,  could  he  young.  But  the  Musician,  like  Art 
have  developed  all  his  powers,  and  itself,  was  of  no  age ;  and  if  ever  the 
achieved  an  imperishable  name.  Gra-  gloomy  master  unbent  his  outward 
dually  as  science  lost  its  intertot,  he  moodiness  and  secret  spleen  in  any 
retreated  firotn  all  his  former  occupa-  approach  to  gaietv,  it  was  in  a  sort 
tions,  and  would  wander  for  long  of  saturnine  playnilness  to  this  gro- 
honrs  over  the  wild  unpopulated  tesque,  grown-up  infant.  They  cheer- 
landscapes  round  him.  '  As  if  it  were  ed  each  other,  and  they  teased  each 
hii  object  to  fatigue  the  body,  and  other.  Stalking  side  by  side  over 
in  that  fatigue  tire  oat  the  restless  the  ridged  tallows,  Darrell  would 
brain,  he  would  make  his  gun  the  sometimes  pour  forth  his  whole  soul, 
excuse  for  rambles  from  sunrise  to  as  a  poet  does  to  his  muse;  and  at 
twilight  over  the  manors  he  had  Fairthom^s  abrupt  interruption  or 
purchased  years  ago,  lying  many  rejoinder,  turn  round  on  him  with 
miles  off  from  Fawley.  There  are  fierce  objurgation  or  withering  sar- 
times  when  a  man  who  has  passed  casm,  or  what  the  flute-player  ab- 
bis  life  in  cultivating  his  min4,  finds  horred  more  than  all  else,  a  trucn- 
that  the  more  he  can  make  the  pby-  lent  quotation  from  Horace,  which 
sical  existence  predominate,  the  more  drove  Fairthorn  away  into  some 
he  can  lower  himself  to  the  rude  vanishing  covert  or  hollow,  out  of 
vigoar  of  his  game-keeper,  or  his  day  which  Darrell  had  to  entice  him,  sure 
labourer — ^why,  the  more  he  can  bar-  that,  in  return,  Fairthorn  would  take 
den  his  nerves  to  support  the  weight  a  sly  occasion  to  send  into  his  side  a 
of  his  refiections.  vindictive  prickle.    But  as  the  two 

In  these  rambles  he  was  not  al-  came  home  in  the  starlight,  the  dogs 

ways  alone.    Fairthorn  contrived  to  dead  beat  and  poor  Fairthorn  too--- 

insinuate  himself  much  more  than  ten  to  one  but  what  the  musician 

formerly  into  his  master's  habitual  was  leaning  all  his  weight  on  Ids 

companionship.    The  faithfril  felk>w  master's  nervous  arm,  and  Darrell 

had  missed  Darrell  so  sorelv  in  that  was  looking  with  tender  kindness  in 

long  unbroken  absence  of  five  years,  the  face  of  the  boms  ovs  left  to  lean 

that  on  recovering  him,   Fairthorn  upon  him  still, 

seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for  lost  One  evening,  as  they  were  sitting 

time.    Departing  from  his  own  ha-  together  in  the  library,  the  two  her- 

bits,  he  woqld,  therefore,  lie  in  wait  mits,  each  in  his  comer,  and  after  a 

for  Guy  Darrell^-^reeping  out  of  a  long  silence,    the    flnte-player   said 

bramble   or   bush,    like   a   fi&mlliar  abruptly — 

8f)rite ;    and  *  was   no  longer  to  be  *^  I  have  been  thinking—-'* 

awed  away  by  a  cart  sylkble  or  a  ^*  Thinking  I  "  quoth  Darrell,  with 
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his  meohanical  irony;   "I  am  sorry  the    Cinque    Cento,      To   examincL 

for  yoa.    Try  DOt  to  do  so  again.'^  arrange,  methodise,  select  for  national 

Faisthobn.  —  ^^Tour    poor    dear  purposes,    snoh   misoellaneons   tre** 

father — ^*'  sares,  would  be  the  work  of  weeks. 

Darren,  wincing,  startled,  and  ex-  For  easier  access,  Darrell  cansed  a 

pectant    of   a    prickle — *'£h?    my  slight  hasty  passage  to  be  thrown 

father — "  over  the  gap  between  the  two  edifices. 

Faibthobn. — *'  Was  a  great  and-  It  ran  from  the  room  niched  into  the 

qnary.  How  it  would  have  pleased  gables  of  the  old  house,  which,  on§^- 
him  could  he  have  left  a  fine  oolleo-  -nally  fitted  up  for  scientific  studies, 

tion  of  antiquities  as  an  heirloom  to  now  became  his  habitual  apartment 

the  nation  I — ^his  name  thus  preserved  into  the  largest  of  the  uncompleted 

for  ages,  and  connected  with  the  stu-  chambers  which  had  been  designed 

dies  of  his  life.    There  are  the  Elgin  for  the  grand  reception-gallery  of  the 

Garbles.    The  parson  was  talking  to  new  building.      Into  the  pompous 

me  yesterday  of  a  new  Vernon  Gal-  gallery  thus  made  contiguous  to  his 

lery ;  why  not  in  the  British  Museum  monk-like  cell,  he  gradually  ga^ered 

an  everlasting  Darrell  Room?   Plenty  the  choicest  specimens  of  his  colleo- 

to   stock  it  mouldering   yonder  in  tion.     The  damps  were  expelled  by 

the  chambers  which  you  will  never  fires  on  grateless  hearthstones;  suo- 

finish.*'  shine  admitted  from  windows  now 

'^  My  dear  Dick,'^  cried  Darrell,  for  the  first  time  exchanging  boards 
starting  up,  ^*give  me  your  hand,  for  glass;  rough  iron  sconces,  made 
What  a  brilliant  thought  ?  I  could  at  the  nearest  forge,  were  thrust  into 
do  nothing  else  to  preserve  my  dear  the  walls,  apd  sometimes  lighted  at 
father^s  name.  Eureka!  Ton  are  night — Darrell  and  Fairthom  walk- 
right  Set  the  carpenters  at  work  ing  arm-in-arm  along  the  unpolished 
to-morrow.  Remove  the  boards;  floors,  in  company  with  Holhein^s 
open  the  chambers;  we  will  inspect  Nobles,  Perugino's  Virgins.  Some 
their  stores,  and  select  what  would  of  that  highbred  company  displaced 
worthily  furnish  ^A  Darrell  Boom.'  and  banished  the  next  day,  as  re- 
Perish  Guy  Darrell  the  lawverl  peated  inspection  made  the  taste 
Philip  Darrell  the  antiquary  at  least  more  rigidly  exclusive.  Darrell  had 
fihaU  live  T'  found  object,  amusement,  occupation 

It  is  marvellous  with  what  charm  — frivoloos  if  compared  with  those 
Fairthorn*8  lucky*  idea  seized  upon  lenses,  and  glasses,  and  algebraical 
Darrell^s  mind.  The  whole  of  the  sorawb  which  had  once  wbiled  lonely 
next  day  he  spent  in  the  forlorn  hours  in  the  attic-room  hard  bv ;  bat 
skeleton  of  the  unfinished  mansion  not  frivolous  even  to  the  judgment 
slowtv  decaving  beside  his  small  and  of  the  austerest  sage,  if  that  sage  had 
homely  dwelling.  The  pictures,  many  not  reasoned  away  his  heart  For 
of  which  were  the  rarest  originals  in  here  it  was  not  DarrelPs  taste  that 
early  Flemish  and  Italian  art,  were  was  delighted;  it  was  Darrell^s  heart 
dusted  with  tender  care,  and  hung  that,  ever  hungry,  had  found  food, 
from  hasty  nails  upon^  the  bare  His  heart  was  connecting  those  long- 
ghastly  waJlst  Delicate  ivory  carv-  neglected  memorials  of  an  ambition 
ings,  wrought  by  the  matchless  hand  baffled  and  relinquished — ^here  with 
of  Cellini— early  Florentine  bronzes  a  nation,  there  with  his  father^s 
— priceless  specimens  of  Raffaelle  gravel  How  his  eyes  sparkled !  how 
ware  and  Venetian  glass — the  pre-  his  lip  smiled!  ifobody  would  have 
dons  trifles,  in  short,  which  the  col-  guessed  it— none  of  us  know  each 
lector  of  mediffival  curiosities  amasses  other ;  least  of  all  do  we  know  the 
for  his  heirs  to  disperse  amongst  the  interior  being  of  those  whom  we 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  cabinets  of  estimate  by  pablio  repute ; — ^bnt  what 
nations — were  dragged  asain  to  un-  a  world  of  smiple,  fond  affection,  lay 
familiar  light  The  mvaded  sepulchral  coiled  and  wasted  in  that  proud 
building  seemed  a  very  Pompeii  of  man^s  solitary  breast! 
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The  learned  compute  that  seven  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  vibra- 
tioos  have  penetraUd  the  eye  before  the  eje  can  distinguish  the  tints  of  a 
violet.  What  philosophy  can  calculate  the  vibrations  of  the  heart  before  it 
oan  distinguish  the  colours  of  love  f 

While  Gny  Darrell  thus  passed  his  had    never    known   Lionel,    Lionel 

hours  within  the  unfinished  fragments  might  never  perhaps    have  gone  to 

of  a  dwelling  bnilded  for  posterity,  tlie  Surrey  village,  in  which  he  saw 

and  amongst  the  still  relics  of  remote  the    Phenomenon :    And    to   push 

generations,  Love  and  Youth  were  farther  still  that  Yoltaireian  pliilo- 

weaving   their  warm    eternal    idyll  sophy  of   ife — ^if  ^  either  Lionel    or 

on  the  sunny  lawns  by  the  gliding  Frank  Vance  had  not  been  so  inti- 

river.  mately  associated  in  the  minds  of 

There  they  are,  Love  and  Youth,  Sophy  and  Lionel  with  the  golden 
Uonel  and  Sophy,  in  the  arbour  holiday  on  the  beautiful  river,  Sophy 
round  which  her  slight  hands  have  and  Lionel  might  not  have  thought 
twined  the  honeysuckle,  fond  imita-  so  much  of  those  poems ;  and  if  they 
tion  of  that  bower  endeared  by  the  had  not  thought  so  much  of  those 
memory  of  her  earliest  holiday — she  poems,  there  might  not  have  been 
seated  ooyly,  he  on  the  ground  at  her  between  them  that  link  of  poetry 
feet,  as  when  Titania  bad  watched  without  which  the  love  of  two  young 
his  sleep.  He  has  been  reading  to  people  is  a  sentimenti,  always  very- 
her,  the  book  has  fallen  from  her  pretty,  it  is  true,  but  much  too  com- 
hand.  What  book?  That  volume  mouplace  to  deserve  special  com- 
of  poems  so  unintelligibly  obscure  to  memoration  in  a  work  so  uncom- 
all  but  the  dreaming  young,  who  are  monly  long  as  this  is  ^  likely  to  be. 
so  unintelligibly  obscure  to  them-  And  thus  it  is  clear  that  Frank 
selves.  But  to  the  merit  of  those  Vance  is  not  a  superfluous  and  epi- 
poems,  I  doubt  if  even  George  did  sodical  personage  amongst  the  cha- 
justice.  It  is  not  true,  I  believe,  that  raoters  of  this  history,  but,  however 
they  are  not  durable.  Some  day  or  indirectly,  still  essentially,  one  of 
other,  when  all  the  jargon  so  feel-  those  beings  without  whom  the  an- 
ingly  denounced  by  CoV>nel  Morley,  tlior  must  have  given  a  very  differ- 
about  "eesthetios,'*  aild  ^'objective,**  ent  answer  to  the  question,  ^^What 
and  *^  subjective,'*  has  gone  to  its  will  he  do  with  it  ?*' 
long  home,  some  critic  who  oan  write  Return  we  to  Lionel  and  Sophy. 
English  will  probably  bring  that  poor  The  poems  have  brought  their  hearts 
little  volume  fairly  before  the  public ;  nearer  and  nearer  together.  And 
and,  with  all  its  manifold  iiiults,  it  when  the  book  fell  from  Lioners 
wiU  take  a  place  in  the  affections,  hand,  Sophy  knew  that  his  eyes  were 
not  of  one  single  generation  of  the  on  her  face,  and  her  own  eyes  looked 
Toung,  but — everlasting,  ever-dream-  away.  Add  the  silence  was  so  deep 
mg,  ever-growing  youth.  But  yon  and  so  sweet!  Neither  had  yet  said 
and  I,  reader,  have  no  other  interest  to  the  other  a  word  of  love.  And  in 
in  these  poems,  etcept  this — that  that  silence  both  felt  that  they  loved 
they  were  written  by  the  brother-in-  and  were  beloved.  Sophy !  how  child- 
law  of  that  whimsical,  miserly  Frank  like  she  looked  still  1  How  little 
Vance,  who  perhaps,  but  for  such  a  she  is  changed  I-^-ezcept  that  the 
brother-in-law,  would  never  have  soft  blue  eves  are  far  more  pensive, 
gone  through  the  labour  by  which  and  that  her  merry  laugh  is  now 
he  has  cnltivated  the  genius  that  never  heard.  In  that  luxurious  home, 
achieved  his  fame ;  and  if  he  had  not  fostered  with  the  tenderest  care  by 
cultivated  that  genius,  he  might  its  charming  owner,  the  romance  of 
never  have  known  Lionel ;  and  if  he  her  childhood  realised,  and  Lionel  by 
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her  side,  she  misses  the  old  crippled  safSdently  unhappy  while  that  jomig 

vagrant.     And  therefore  it  is  that  consoler  was  by  her  side,  she  too 

her  merxy  laagh  is  no  longer  heard !  rose,  left  the  arbonr,  and  looked  wist- 

^'  Ah  I"  said  Lionel,  softly  breaking  fully  along  the  river.    G^rge  Morley 

the  pause  at  length,  "  do  not  tnm  was  expected ;  he  might  bring  tid- 

yonr  eyes  from  me,  or  I  shall  think  ings  of  the  absent    And  now  while 

that    tibere    are    tears    in    them !  '*  Lionel,  r^oining  her,  exerts  all  his 

Sophy's  breast  heaved,  bat  her  eyes  eloquence  to  allay  her  anxiety  and 

were  averted  still.  Lionel  rose  gently,  encourage  her  hopes,  and  while  they 

and  came  to  the  other  side  of  her  thus,  in  that  divinest  stage  of  love, 

qniet  form.    ^^Fiel  there  ar«  tears,  ere  the   tongne   repeats   what  the 

and  yon  would  hide  them  from  me.  eyes  have  told,  glide  along — here  in 

Ungratefhl  I"                              *  sunlight  by  lingering  flowers— there 

Sophy  looked  at  him  now  with  in  shadow  under  mournful  willows, 

candid,  inexpressible,  guileless  affeo-  whose  leaves  are  ever  the  latest  to 

tion  in  those  swimming  eyes,  and  fall,  let  us  explain  by  what  links  of 

said  with  touching  sweetness,  ^*  Cn-  circumstance  ^phy  became  the  great 

grateful  I    Should  I  not  be  so  if  I  lady^s  guest,  and  Waife  once  more  a 

were  ga^  and  happy  ?"  homeless  wanderer. 

And  in  self-reproach  for  not  being 
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Comprising  many  needful  ezplanatioDs  illustrative  of  wise  saws;  as,  for  example, 
'*  He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged."  "  He  that  hath  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent  is  afraid  of  a  rope."  **  He  that  looks  for  a  star  puts  out  his  candles  ;*' 
ana,  "When  God  wills,  all  winds  bring  rain." 

The  reader  has  been  already  made  provided  only  that  it  were  not  dis- 
aware  how,  by  an  impulse  of  woman-  honest  The  moment  that  she  re- 
hood  and  humanity,  Arabella  Crane  vealed  that  design,  Waife's  trust  in 
had  been  converted  from  a  persecnt-  her  wan  won.  His  own  heart  en- 
ing  into  a  tutelary  agent  in  the.des-  abled  him  to  comprehend  the  effect 
tinies  of  Waife  and  Sophy.  That  produced  upon  a  character  otherwise 
revolution  in  her  moral  being  dated  unamiable  and  rugged,  by  the  gran- 
from  the  evening  on  which  she  had  deur  of  self-immolation  and  the 
sought  the  cripple's  retreat  to  warn  absorption  of  one  devoted  heroic 
him  of  Jasper^s  designs.  We  have  thought  In  the  strength  and  bitter- 
seen  by  what  stratagem  she  had  ness  of  passion  which  thus  pledged 
made  it  appear  that  Waife  and  his  her  existence  to  redeem  another's, 
grandchild  had  sailed  beyond  the  he  obtfuned  the  key  to  her  vehement 
reach  of  molestation ;  with  what  and  jealous  nature ;  saw  why  she 
liberality  she  had  advanced  the  had  been  so  cruel  to  the  child  of  a 
money  that  freed  Sophy  from  the  rival;  why  she  had  conceived  com- 
manager's  claim ;  and  how  consider-  passion  for  that,  child  in  proportion 
ately  she  had  empowered  her  agent  as  the  father's  unnatural  indifference 
to  give  the  refereuce  which  secured  hod  quenched  the  anger  of  her  own 
to  Waife  the  asylum  in  which  we  self-love ;  and,  above  all,  why,  as  the 
last  beheld  him.  In  a  few  stem  idea  of  reclaiming  and  appropriating 
sentences  she  had  acquainted  Waife  solely  to  herself  the  man  who,  for 
with  her  fearlesa  inflexible  resolve  to  good  or  for  evil,  had  grown  into  the 
associate  her  fate  henceforth  with  all- predominant  object  of  her  life, 
the  life  of  his  lawless  son ;  and,  by  gained  more  and  more  the  mastery 
rendering  abortive  all  his  evil  pro-  over  her  mind,  it  expelled  the  lesser 
iects  oCplunder,  to  compel  him  at  and  the  baser  passions,  and  the  old 
last  to  depend  upon  her  for  an  mean  revenge  against  an  infant  faded 
existence  neither  unsafe  nor  sordid,  away  before  the  light  of  tha(  awaken- 
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ing  oonscienoe,  which  is  often  re-  even  in  his  settled  indnatry  he  oonld 

kindled  from  asbee  by  the  spu^s  of  not  oonqner  his  yagnmt  tastes,  bnt 

ya  single  better  and  worthier  tboogbt.  wonld  weave  his  reeds  or  osiers  as 
And,  in  the  resolute  design  to  reclaim  he  eanntered  through  solitndes  of 
Jasper  Losely,  Arabella  came  at  once  torf  or  wood),  becune  the  docile, 
to  a  ground  in  oorarnon  with  his  delighted  pupil  in  the  simple  ohints 
father,  with  his  child.  Oh,  what,  too,  room  which  Lady  Montfort  had  re- 
would  the  old  man  owe  to  her,  what  daitned  from  the  desert  of  her  sur- 
would  be  his  gratitude,  his  joy,  if  she  rounding  palace.  Lady  Montfort  was 
not  only  guaraed  hb  spotless  Sophy,  not  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind ;  pro- 
but  saved  from  the  bottomless  abyss  fonndly  indifferent  even  to  the  gossip 
his  guilty  son  1  Thus  when  Arabella  of  drawing-rooms,  she  had  no  rank- 
Orane  had,  nearly  five  years  before,  ling^  desire  to  know  the  secrets  of 
sought  Waife's  discovered  hiding-  village  hearthstones.  Little  acqualnt- 
place,  near  the  old  blood-stained  ed  even  with  the  g^reat  world — 
Tower,  mutual  interests  and  sym-  scarcely  at  all  with  any  world  below 
pathies  had  formed  between  them  a  that  in  which  she  had  her  being, 
Dond  of  alliance  not  the  less  strong  save  as  she  approached  hujnblA 
because  rather  tacitly  acknowledged  sorrows  by  delicate  charity — the  con- 
than  openlyexpressed.  Arabella  had  trast  between  Waife^s  calling  and  hia 
written  to  n  aife  from  the  Continent,  conversation  roused  in  her  no  vigilant 
for  the  first  half-year  pretty  often,  suspicions.  A  man  of  some  educa- 
and  somewhat  sangninelyv  as  tq  the  tion,  and  bom  in  a  rank  that  touched 
chance  of  Losely's  ultimate  refonna-  upon  the  order  of  gentlemen,  but  of 
tion.  Then  the  intervals  of  silence  no  practical  or  professional  culture — 
became  gradually  more  prolonged,  wiui  whimsical  tastes — ^with  roving, 
and  the  letters  more  brief.  But  eccentric  habits— had,  in  the  course 
still,  whether  from  the  wish  not  un-  of  life,  picked  up  much  harmless 
necessarily  to  pain  the  old  man,  or,  wisdom,  but,  perhaps  from  want  of 
as  would  be  more  natural  to  her  worldly  prudence,  uiled  of  fortune. 
.  character,  which,  even  in  its  best  as-  Oontented  with  an  obscure  retreat 
pects,  was  not  gentle,  from  a  proud  and  a  humble  livelihood,  he  might 
dislike  to  confess  failure,  she  said  yet  naturally  be  loth  to  confide  to 
nothing  of  the  evil  courses  which  others  the  painful  history  of  a  descent 
'  Jasper  had  renewed.  Evidently  she  in  Hfe.  He  might  have  relations  In 
was  always  near  him.  Evidently,  a  higher  sphere,  whom  the  oonfes- 
by  some  means  or  another,  his  life,  sion  wonld  shame ;  he  might  be 
furtive  and  dark,  was  ever  under  the  silent  in  the  manly  pride  which 
glare  of  her  watchful  eves.  shrinks  from  alms  and  pity  and  a 
Meanwhile,  Sophy  had  been  pre-  tale  of  fall.  Nay,  grant  the  worst-* 
sented  to  Caroline  Montfort.  As  grant  that  Waite  had  suffered  in 
Waife  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  the  repute  as  well  as  fbrtane — grant  that 
lone  childless  lady  had  taken  with  his  character  had  been  tarnished  b^ 
kindness  and  interest  to  the  fair  some  plausible  circumstantial  evi- 
motheriess  child.  Left  to  hersielf  dences  which  he  could  not  explain 
often  for  months  together  in  the  away  to  the  satisfaction  of  friends  or 
grand  forlorn  house,  Caroline  soon  the  acquittal  of  a  short-sighted  World 
found  an  object  to  her  pensive  — ^had  there  not  been,  were  there  not 
walks  in  the  basket  maker^s  cottage,  always,  many  innocent  men  similarly 
Sophy^s  charming  face  and  charming  a£9icted  f  And  who  could  hear  Waife 
ways  stole  more  and  more  into  affeo-  talk,  or  look  on  his  aroh  smile,  and 
tions  which  were  denied  all  nourish-  not  feel  that  he  was  innocent  ?  So, 
ment  at  home.  She  entered  into  at  least,  thought  Caroline  Montfort. 
Waife's  desire  to  improve,  by  educa-  Naturally ;  for  i^  in  her  essentially 
tion,  so  exquisite  a  nature ;  and,  womanlike  character,  there  was  one 
familiarity  growing  by  degrees,  Sophy  all -pervading  and  all-predominant 
was  at  length  coaxed  up  to  the  great  attribute,  it  was  Prrr.  If  Fate  had 
horse ;  and  during  the  hours  which  placed  her  under  circumstances  fitted 
Waife  devoted  to  his  rambles  (fbr  to  ripen  into  genial  development  aH 
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ber  exquisite  fbroee  of  «ool,  her  troe  tade.  But  Sophy  I  Sophy  consent 
post  ia  this  life  wooW  have  been  to  leave  her  grandfather  afar  and 
that  of  the  Sootrkb.  What  a  child  a^  in  his  solitary  cottage  I  Little 
to  some  grief-worn  father !  What  a  did  either  of  them  know  Sophy,  with 
wife  to  some  toiling,  aspiring,  sensi-  her  soft  heart  and  determined  sonl, 
tivemanof  geninsl  What  a  mother  if  they  supposed  saoh  egotism  pos- 
to  some  snffering  child !  It  seemwl  sible  in  her.  Waife  insisted— ^ife 
08  if  it  were  necessary  to  her  to  have  was  angry— Waife  was  anthoritative 
something  to  com[iat>sionate  and  —Waife  was  imploring— -Waife  was 
foster.  She  was  sad  when  there  was  pathetic— all  in  vain  I  But  to  clpse 
no  one  to  comfort;  but  her  smile  every  argnment,  the  giri  went  boldly 
was  like  a  sonbeam  from  Eden  when  to  Lady  Montfort,  and  said,  **  If  I 
It  chanced  on  a  sorrow  it  conid  left  him,  his  heart  wonld  break- 
brighten  away.  Oat  of  Uiis  very  never  ask  it.**  Lady  Montfort  kissed 
sympathy  came  her  faults— faults  of  Sophy  tenderly  as  mother  ever  kissed 
reasoning  and  judgment  Prudent  a  child  for  some  sweet  loving  trait 
w  her  own  chilling  path  through  of  a  noble  nature,  and  said  simply, 
what  the  world  calls  temptations,  "  But  he  shall  not  be  left— he  shall 
because  so   ineffably  pure— becanse,    oome  too.*' 

to  Fashion's  light  temptew,  her  very       Slie  offered  Waife  rooms  in  her 

thought  was  as  dosed,  as    ^  Twickenham  house— she  wished  to 

„„  .       ,^       ,         .     .  collect  books — he  should  be  librarian. 

W        *^^'    *^    twndncent    j^e  old  man  shivered  and  refused 

— refused  firmly.     He  had  made  a 
was  the  ear  of  Sabrina  to  the  com-    ▼ow  not  to  be  a  guest  in  any  house, 
rades  of  Oomus, — yet  place  before    Finally,   the    matter    was   compro- 
ber  some  gentle  scheme  that  seemed    mised  ;  Waife  would  remove  to  the 
fraught  with  a  blessing  for  others,    neighbourhood  of  Twickenham;  there 
and  straightway  her  fancy  embraced    hire  a  cottage;   there 'ply  his  art; 
it,  prudence  foaed— she  saw  Aot  the    ftud  Sophy,  living  with  him,  should 
obstacles,  weighed  not  the  chances    spend  a  part  of  each  day  with  Lady 
agwnst  it.    Charity  to  her  did  not    Montfort  as  now. 
oome  alone,  but  with  its  sister  twins,        So  it  was  resolved.     Waife  con- 
Hope  and  Faith.  sented  to  occupy  a  small  house  on 
Thus,  benignly  fbr  the  old  man  and    the  verge  of  the  grounds  belonging 
the  fair  child,  years  rolled  on  till    to  the  jointure  villa,  on  the  condition 
Lord   Montfort's  i^udden  death,  and    of  paying  rent  for  it.    And  G^rge 
his  widow  was  called  upon  to  ex-    Morley  insisted  on  the  privilege  of 
change  Montfort  Court  (which  pa.<<sed    preparing    that    house  for  his   old 
to  the  new  heir)  for  the  distant  joint-    teacher's  reception,  leaving  it  simple 
ure  House  of  Twickehham.    By  this    and  rustic  to  outward  appearance, 
time  she  had  grown  so  attached  to    but   fitting    its    pleasant   chambers 
Sophy,  and  Sophy  so  gratefully  fond    with  all  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
of  her,  that  she  propo8e<l  to  Waife    old    man's   tastes   and   habits  sug- 
to  take  his  sweet  grandchild  as  her    geeted  for  comfort  or  humble  Inxuir ; 
permanent  companion,  complete  her    a  room  for  Sophy,  hung  with  the 
education,   and    assure   her   future,    prettiest   paper,  all  butterflies   and 
This  had  "been  the  old  man's  cherished    no  wers,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
day-dream ;  but  he  had  not  oontem-    river.      Waife,    despite    his    proud 
plated  its  realisation  until  he  him-  -  scruples,  could  not  refuse  such  gifts 
self  were  in  the  grave.    He  turned    from  a  man  whose  fortune  and  career 
pale,  he  staggered,  when  the  pro-    had  been  secured  by  his  artful  lessons, 
posal  which  would  separate  him  from    Indeed,   he    had    already  permitted 
his   grandchild    was    firs^t    brought    George  to  assist,  though  not  largely, 
before  him.    But  he  recovered  ere    hi:)  own  efforts  to  repay  the  £100 
Lady  Montfort  could  be  aware  of  the    advanced  by  Mrs.  Crane.    The  vears 
acuteness  of  the  pang  she  inflicted,    he  had  devoted  to  a  craft  which  his 
and  accepte<l  the  generous  offer  with    ingenuity  made  lucrative,  had  just 
warm  protestations  of  joy  and  grat)-    enabled  the  ba&ket-maker,  with  his 
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pnpiPs  aid,  to  dear  off  that  debt  by  to  pass  by  innooaons.    For  once — a 

iDstalmentB.    He  had  the  satis&ction  year  or  bo  before  he  left — an  incident 

of  thinking  that  it  was  his  industry  had  oocnrred  which  alarmed  him  at 

which  had  replaced  the  ram  to  which  the  time,  bat  led  to  no  annoving 

his  grandchild  owed  her  release  from  -  results.    The  banks  of  the  great  sheet 

the  execrable  Rugge.  of   water  in  Montfort   Park   were 

Lady  Montfort^s  departure  (which  occasionally  made  the  scene  of  raral 

preceded  Waife's  by  some  weeks)  was  pio-nics  by  the  families  of  neifthbonr- 

more  mourne<l  by  the  poor  in  her  ing  farfners  or  tradesmen.    One  day 

immediate  neighbourhood  than   by  Waife,  while  carelessly  fashioning  his 

the  Wealthier  families  who  composed  baskets  on  his  favourite  spot,  was 

what  a  province  calls  its  society;  recognised  by  a  party  on  the  opposite 

an<l  the  gloom  which  that  event  cast  margin  to  whom  he  himself  had  paid 

over    the   litUe  village    round    the  no  attention.    He  was  told  the  next 

kingly  mansion,  was  increased  when  day  by  the  landlady  of  the  village 

Waife  and  his  grandchild  left.  inn,  the  main  chimney  of  which  he 

For  the  last  three  years,  em-  had  undertaken  to  cure  of  smoking, 
boldened  by  Lady  Montfort^s  protec-  that  a  ^*  lady  "  in  the  pic-nic  sym* 
tion,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  poMuni  of  the  day  before  had  asked 
no  longer  pursued  or  spie<l,  tlie  old  many  questions  about  him  and  his 
man  ha<1  rchixed  his  earlier  reserved  grandchild,  and  had  seemed  pleased 
and  secluded  habits.  Constitution-  to  hear  they  were  both  so  comfort- 
ally  sociable,  he  had  made  acquaint-  ably  settled.  The  ^*lady"had  been 
anre  with  his  humbler  neighbours;  accompanied  by  another  ^Mady,"  and 
lounged  by  their  cottage  palings  in  by  two  or  three  young  gentlemen, 
his  rambles  down  the  lanes ;  diverted  They  had  arrived  in  a  ^^  buss,"  whioh 
their  chiidrei\  with  Sir  Isaac^s  tricks,  they  had  hired  for  the  ooo^ion. 
or  regaled  them  witli  nuts  and  apples  They  had  come  from  Humberston 
from  his  little  orchard ;  given  to  the  the  day  after  those  famous  races 
more  diligent  labourers  many  a  valu-  Whicl^  annually  filled  Humberston 
able  innt  how  to  eke  out  ^the  daily  with  ^trangers — ^the  time  of  year 
wage  with  garden  produce,  or  bees,  in  which  Ruggers  grand  theakioal 
or  poultry ;  doctored  farmers^  cows ;  exhibition  delighted  that  ancient 
/and  even  won  the  heart  of  the  stud  town.  From  the  description  of  the 
groom  by  a  mysterious  sedative  ball,  two  ladies,  Waife  suspected  that  they 
which  had  reduced  to  serene  docility  belonged  to  Rugge's  company.  Bnt 
a  highly  nervous  and  hitherto  un-  they  bad  not  claimed  Waife  as  a  ci* 
manageable  four-year-old.  Sophy  devant  comrade;  they  had  not  spoken 
had  been  no  less  popular,  ^o  one  of  Sophy  as  the  Phenomenon  or  the 
grudged  her  the  favour  of  Lady  Fugitive.  No  molestation  followed 
Montfort — no  one  wondered  at  it.  this  event;  and,  after  all,  the  Re- 
They  were  loved  and  honoured.  Per-  morseless  Baron  had  no  longer  any 
haps  the  happiest  years  Wuife  had  claim  to  the  Persecuted  Bandit  or  to 
known  since  his  young  wife  left  the  Juliet  Araminta. 
earth,  were  passed  in  the  hamlet  But  the  ex-comedian  is  gone  from 
which  he  fancied  her  shade  haunted ;  the  osiers — ^the  hamlet.  He  is  in  his 
for  was  it  not  there — there,  in  that  new  retreat  by  the  lordly  river — 
cottage — there,  in  sight  of  those  green  within  an  hour  of  the  smoke  and 
osiers,  that  her  first  modest  virgin  roar  of  tumultuous  London.  He  tries 
replies  to  his  letters  of  love  and  hope  to  look  cheerful  and  happy,  but  his 
had  soothed  his  confinement  ^id  repose  is  troubled— his  heart  is 
animated  him — ^till  then  little  fond  anxious.  Ever  since  Sophy,  on  his 
of  sedentary  toils — ^to  the  very  in-  account,  refused  the  offer  which 
dustry  which,  learned  in  sport,  now  would  have  transferred  her,  not  for 
gave  subsistence,  and  secured  a  home,  a  few  daily  hours,  but  for  habitual 
To  that  home  persecution  had  not  life,  from  a  basket-maker^s  roof  to  all 
come — ^gossip  had  not  pryed  into  its  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  a 
oalm  seclusion— even  chance,  when  sphere  in  which,  if  fKsed  from  him, 
threatening  disclosure,  had  seemed  her  charms  and  virtues  nught  win 
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her  some  such  allknoe  as  seemed  say  that  he  and  Sophy  had  removed 
impossible  while  he  was  thus  drag-  from  Montfort  vilJage  to  the  yicinity 
ging  her  down  to  his  own  leyel, —  of  London.  Time  enough  to  say 
eyer  since  that  day  the  old  man  had  more  when  Mrs.  Orane  returned  to 
said  to  himself^  '*  I  live  too  Ions."  England ;  and  then,  not  by  letter,  but 
While  Sophy  was  by  his  side  he  in  oersonal  interview.  . 
appeared  busy  at  his  work,  and  Ooce  a-month  the  old  man  went 
merry  in  his  humour ;  the  moment  to  London  to  inquire  at  the  General 
she  left  him  for  Lady  Montfort^s  Post-office  for  any  communications 
house,  the  work  droppied  from  his  his  correspondent  might  there  ad- 
hands,  and  he  sank  into  moody  dress  to  him.  Only  once,  however, 
thought  had  he  heard  from  Mrs.  Orane  since 
Waife  had  written  to  Mrs.  Orane  the  announcement  of  his  migration, 
(her  address  then  was  at  Paris)  on  re-  and  her  note  of  reply  was  extremely 
moving  to  Twickenham,  and  begged  brief,  until  in  the  fatal  month  of 
her  to  warn  him  should  Jasper  medi-  June,  when  Guy  Darrell  and  Jasper 
tate  a  return  to  England,  by  a  letter  Losely  hod  alike  returned,  and  on 
directed  to  him  at  the  General  Post-  the  same  day,  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
office,  London.  Despite  his  later  then  the  old  man  received  from  her 
trust  in  Mrs.  Orane,  he  did  not  deem  a  letter  which  occasioned  liim  pro^ 
it  safe  to  confide  to  her  Lady  Mont*  found  alarm.  It  apprised  him  not 
fort's  offer  to  Sophy, or  the  affectionate  only  that  his  terrible  son  was  in 
nature  of  that  Lady's  intimacy  with  England — in  London ;  but  that  Jas- 
the  girl  now  grown  into  womanhood,  per  had  discovered  that  the  persons 
With  that  insight  into  the  human  embarked  for  America  were  not  the 
heartwhichwa&inhimnotsohabitu-  veritable  Waife  and  Sophy,  whose 
ally  clear  and  steadfiast  as  to  be  always  names  they  had  assumed.  Mrs.  Orane 
useful,  but  at  times  singularly  if  erra-  ended  with  these  ominous  words : — 
tically  lucid,  he  could  not  feel  assured  **  It  is  right  to  say  now  that  he  has 
that  Arabella  Orane's  ancient  hate  to  descended  deeper  and  deeper.  Oould 
Sophy  (which,  lessening  in  proper-  you  see  him,  yon  would  wonder  that 
tion  to  the  girPs  destitution,  had  only  J  neither  abandon  him  nor  my  re- 
oeased  when  the  stern  woman  felt,  solve.  He  ha^  me  worse  than  the 
with  a  sentiment  bordering  on  re-  gibbet  To  me  and  not  to  the  gibbet 
venge,  that  it  was  to  her  that  Sophy  he  shall  pass — fitting  punishment 
owed  an  asylum  obscure  and  humble)  to  both.  I  am  in  London^  not  in  my 
might  not  revive,  if  she  learned  that  old  house,  but  near  him.  His  con- 
tbe  child  of  a  detested  rival  was  fidant  is  my  hireling.  His  life  and  his 
r^sed  above  the  necessity  of  her  pro-  projects  are  dear  to  my  eyes— <dear 
teotion,  and  brought  within  view  of  as  if  he  dwelt  in .  glass.  Sophy  is 
that  station  so  much  loftier  than  her  now  of  an  age  in  which,  were  she 
own,  from  which  she  had  once  re-  placed  in  the  care  of  some  person 
Joiced  to  know  that  the  o£&pring  of  whose  respectability  could  not  be 
a  marriage  which  had  darkened  her  impugned,  she  could  not  be  legally 
life  was  excluded.  For  indeed  it  had  forced  away  against  her  will ;  but 
been  only  on  Waife's  promise  that  he  if  under  your  roof,  those  whom  Jas- 
would  not  repeat  the  attempt  that  per  has  induced  to  institute  a  search, 
had  proved  so  abortive,  to  enforce  that  he  has  no  means  to  institute 
Sophy's  claim  on  Guy  Darrell,  that  very  actively  himsdf,  might  make 
Arabella  Orane  had  in  the  first  in-  statements  which  (as  you  are  already 
stance  resigned  the  child  to  his  care,  aware)  might  persuade  others,  though 
His  care— his — an  attainted  outcast!  well-meaning,  to  assist  him  in  sepa- 
As  lonff  as  Arabella  Orane  could  see  rating  her  from  you.  He  might  pub- 
in  Sophy  but  an  object  of  compas-  lidy  face  even  a  police  court  if  he 
sion,  she  might  haughtily  protect  thus  hoped  to  shame  the  rich  man 
her ;  but  could  Sophy  become  an  ob-  into  buying  off  an  intolerable  scan- 
ject  of  envy,  would  that  protection  dal.  He  might,  in  the  first  instance, 
last  I  No,  he  did  not  venture  to  con-  and  more  probably,  decoy  her  into 
fide  in  Mrs.  Orane  further  than  to  his  power  thrQU^  stealth;  and  what 
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might  beooipe  of  ber  before  she  was  perienoe  of  yon  supplies  the  defence 
recovered  ?  Separate  yourself  from  yon  suDpreas — ^it  reverses  the  jodg- 
her  for  a  time.  It  is  you,  notwith-  ment  wnich  has  aspersed  yoo.  And, 
standing  your  arts  of  disguise,  tbat  more  ardently  than  before,  I  press  on 
can  be  the  more  easily  tracked,  you  a  refuge  in  the  Home  that  wi^ 
She,  now  almost  a  woman,  will  shelter  your  grandchild."  Noble- 
have  grown  out  of  recognition,  hearted  woman  I  and  nobler  for  her 
Place  her  in  some  secure  asylum  un-  ignorance  of  the  practical  world,  in 
til  at  least  yon  hear  from  me  the  proposal  which  would  have  blis- 
again."  tered  with  scorching  blushes  the 
Waife  nad  and  re-read  this  epistle  cheek  of  that  Personification  of  all 
(to  which  there  was  no  direction  ^^  Solemn  Phmsibilities,"  the  House 
that  enabled  him  to  reply)  in  the  of  Yipontl  Oentleman  Waife  was 
private  room  of  a  little  coffeehouse  not  scamp  enough  to  profit  by  the 
to  which  he  had  retired  from  the  ignorance  which  sprang  from  gener- 
gaze  and  pressure  of  the  streets.  The  ous  virtue.  But,  repressing  all  argn* 
determination  he  had  long  brooded  ment,  and  appearing  to  acquiesce  in 
over  now  began  to  take  shape — to  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrange- 
be  hurried  on  to  prompt  decision,  ment,  he  left  her  benevolent  delight 
On  recovering  his  first  abode,  he  unsaddened — and  before  the  mom- 
formed  and  matured  his  plans.  That  ing  he  was  gone.  Gone  in  stealth, 
same  evening  he  saw  Lady  Montfort  and  by  the  starlight  as  he  had  gone 
He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  years  ago  from  the  baiHff^s  cottage 
when,  for  Sophy^s  sake,  he  must  lift  — gone,  for  Sophy,  in  waking,  to 
the  veil  from  the  obloqny  on  his  own  find,  as  she  had  found  before,  fare- 
name.  To  guard  against  the  same  well  lines,  that  commended  hope  and 
concession  to  Jasper^s  authority  that  forebade  grief.  *  It  was^  he  wrote, 
had  betrayed  her  at  Gatesboro\  it  '  for  both  their  sakes  that  he  had  set 
was  necessary  that  he  should  explain  out  on  a  tour  of  pleasant  adventure, 
the  mystery  of  Sophy^s  parentage  and  He  needed  it;  he  had  felt  his  spirits 
position  to  Lady  Montfort,  and  go.  droop  of  late  in  so  humdrum  and 
through  the  anguish  of  denouncing  settled  a  life.  And  there  was  danger 
his  own  son  as  the  last  person  to  abroad-— danger  that  his  brief  ab- 
whose  hands  she  should  be  con-  sence  would  i^move.  He  had  con- 
signed. He  approached  this  subject  fided  all  his  secrets  to  Lady  Mont- 
not  only  with  a  sense  of  profound  fort;  she  must  look  on  that  kind 
humiliation,  but  with  no  unreason-  lady  as  her  sole  guardian 'till  he  re- 
able  fear  lest  Lady  Montfort  might  turned — as  return  he  surely  would; 
at  once  decline  a  charge  which  and  then  they  would  live  happy  ever 
would  possibly  subject  her  retire-  afterwards  as  in  fairy  tales.  He 
ment  to  a  harassing  invasion.  But,  should  never  forgive  h^r  if  she  were 
to  his  surprise  as  well  as  relief  no  silly  enough  to  fret  for  him.  He 
sooner  had  he  named  Sophy's  paren-  should  not  be  alone ;  Sir  Isaac  would 
tage  than  Lady  Montfort  evinced  take  care  of  him.  He  was  not  with- 
emotions  of  a  joy  which  cast  into  out  plenty  of  money — savings  of 
the  shade  all  more  painftil  or  dis-  several  months ;  if  he  wanted  more, 
creditable  associations.  ^  Hence-  he  would  apply  to  George  Morley. 
forth,  believe  me,"  she  said,  *'  your  He  would  write  to  her  occasionally'; 
Sophy  shall  be  my  own  child,  my  but  she  must  not  expect  frequent 
own  treasured  darling! — ^no  humble  letters;  he  might  be  away  for  months 
companion — my  equal  as  well  as  my  *-what  did  that  signify  ?  He  was 
ohai^.  Fear  not  that  any  one  shall  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself; 
tear  her  from  me.  Ton  are  right  in  she  was  no  longer  a  child  to  cry  her 
thinking  that  my  roof  should  be  her  eyes  out  if  she  lost  a  senseless  toy, 
home — ^tbat  she  should  have  the  or  a  stupid  old  cripple.  She  was  a 
rearing  and  the  station  which  she  young  lady,  and  he  expected  to  find 
is  entitled  as  well  as  fitted  to  adorn,  her  a  famous  scholar  when  he  re- 
But  yon  must  not  part  from  her.  I  turned.*  And  so,  with  all  flouril»h 
have  listened  to  yonr  tale ;  my  ez-  and  bravado,  and  suppressing  every 
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attempt  at  pathoA,  the  old  ipan  went  fact,  the  old  man,  on  resolving  to  con- 
his  way,  and  Sophy,  hurrying  to  sammate  his  self-abnegation,  strove 
Lady  Montfort^s,  weeping,  distracted,  more  and  more  to  wean  his  grand- 
imploring  her  to  send  in  all  direo-  child's  thoughts  from  his  image.  He 
tions  to  discover  and  hring  hack  the  deemed  it  so  essential  to  ^er  whole 
fugitive,  was  there  detained  a  captive  future,  that,  now  that  she  had  found  a 
guest.  But  Waife  left  a  letter  also  home  in  so  secure  and  so  elevated  a 
for  Lady  Mootfort,  cautioning  and  sphere,  she  should  gradually  accus- 
adjuring  her,  as  slie  valued  Sophy^s  torn  herself  to  a  new  rank  of  life,  from 
safety  from  the  acandal  of  Jasper's  which  he  was  an  everlasting  exile ; 
claim,  not  to  make  any  imprudent  should  lose  all  trace  of  his  very  he- 
attempts  to  discover  him.  Such  ing ;  efface  a  connection  that,  ceiising 
attempt  would  only  create  the  very  to  protect,  could  henceforth  only  harm 
publicity  from  the  chance  of  whicn  and  dishonour  her ;  that  he  tried,  as 
he  wa^*  ;«eking  to  escape.  The  neces«  it  were,  to  bloi  himself  out  of  the 
dty^of  this  caution  was  so  obvk>u&  world  which  now  smiled  on  her.  He 
that  Lady  Montfort  could  only  send  did  not  underrate  her  grief  in  its  first 
her  most  confidential  servant  to  in-  frtishness;  he  knew  that,  could  she 
quire  guardedly  in  the  neighbour-  learn  where  he  was,  all  else  would  be 
hood,  until  she  had  summoned  George  forgotten — she  would  insist  on  flying 
Morley  from  Humberston,  and  taken  to  him.  But  he  continually  munnureu 
him  into  ooimsel.  Waife  had  per-  to  himself,  ^^  Youth  is  ever  proverbi- 
mitted  her  to  relate  to  him,  on  strict  ally  short  of  memory :  its  sorrows 
promise  of  secresy,  the  tale  he  had  poignant,  but  not  enduring ;  now  the 
ouofided  to  her.  George  entered  with  wounds  are  already  scarring  over — 
the  deepest  sympathy  into  Sophy's  they  will  not  reopen  if  they  are  left 
distress;   but  be  made  her  compre-  to  heal." 

hend  the  indiscretion  and  peril  of  any  He  hail,  at  first,  thought  of  hiding 

noisy  researches.    He  promised  that  somewhere  not  so.  far  but  that  once 

he  himself  would  spare  no  pains  to  a-week,  or  once  a-month,  he  might 

ascertain  the  old  man's  hiding-place,  have  stolen  into  the  ground:*,  looked 

and  see,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  be  at  the  house  that  held  her — left,  per- 

persuaded  either  to  return  or  suffer  haps,  in  her  walks  some  little  token 

her  to  join  him,  that  he  was  not  left  of  himself.     But,  on  reflection,   he 

destitute  and  comfortless.    Nor  was  felt  that  that  luxury  would  be  too 

this  an  idle  promise.    George,  though  imprudent,  and  it  ceased  to  tempt 

hia  inquiries  were  unceasing,  crippled  him  in  proportion  as  he   reasoned 

by  the  restraint  imposed  on  them,  himself   into  the    stern  wisdom  of 

was  so  acute  in  divining,  and  so  active  avoiding  all  that  could  revive  her 

in  following  up  each  clue  to  the  wan-  grief  for  him.    At  the  commencement 

derer's  artful  doublings,   that  more  of  this  tale,  in  the  outline  given  of 

than  once  he  had  actually  come  upon  that   grand    melodrama    in    which 

the  track,  and  found  the  very  spot  Juliet  Araminta  played  the  part  of 

where  Waife  or  Sir  Isaac  had  been  the  Bandit's  child,  her  efforts  to  decoy 

seen  a  few  days  before.    Still,  up  to  pursuit  from  the  lair  of  the  perse- 

the  day  on  which  Morley,  had  last  cuted  Mime  were  likened  to  the  arts 

reported  progress,  the  ingenious  ex-  of  the  sky-lark  to  lure  eye  and  hand 

actor,    fertile    in  all    resources    of  from  the  nest  of  its  young.    More 

stratagem  and  disguise,  had  baf&ed  appropriate  that  illustration  now  to 

his    research.    At    first,    however,  the  parent-bird  than    then    to  the 

Waife  had  greatly  relieved  the  minds  fledgling.    Farther  and  fiirther  from 

of  these  anxious  friends,  and  cheered  the  nest  in  which  all  his  love  was 

even  Sophy's  heavy,  heart,  by  letters,  centred  fled  the  old  man.    What  if 

~gay  though  brief.    These  letters  hav-  Jasper  did  discover  him  now ;   tliat 

ing,  by  their  postmarks,  led  to  his  very  discovery  would  mislead    the 

trace,  he  had    stated,  in    apparent  pursuit  from  Sophy.    Most   im|)ro- 

anger,  that  reason  for  discontinuing  bable  that  Losely  would  ever  guess 

them.    And  for  the  last  six  weeks  no  that  they  could  become  separ^ited ; 

line  from  him  had  been  received.    In  still  more  improbable,  unless  Waife, 
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imprndently  lurking  near  her  home,  trayel-stained,  draggled,  with  droop- 
ffoided  oonjeotnre,  that  Losely  should  ing  head  and  melancholy  eyes — ^yea, 
dream  of  seeking  nnder  the  roof  of  as  I  see  him  there,  Jostled  hy  the 
t^e  lofty  peeress  the  child  that  had  crowd,  to  whom,  now  and  thei^  point- 
fled  from  Mr.  Rngge.  ing  to  that  hnge  pannier  on  his  arm. 
Poor  old  man  1  his  heart  was  break-  filled  with  some  homely  pedler  wares, 
ing;  bat  his  sonl  was  so  brightly  he  mechanically  mntters.  ^^Bay" — 
comforted,  that  there,  where  many,  yea,  I  say,  verily,  as  I  see  nim  thoa,  I 
many  long  miles  ofE|  I  see  him  stand-  cannot  draw  near  in  pi^ — I  see  what 
ing,  desolate  and  patient,  in  the  cor-  the  crowd  does  not — ui»  shadow  of 
ner  of  yon  crowded  market-place,  an  angePs  wing  over  his  grey  head ; 
holding  Sir  Isaac  by  slackened  strifig,  and  I  stand  reverentially  aloo^  with 
with  lutless  hand— -Sir  Isaac  nnshom,  bated  breath  and  bended  knee. 
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OHXBBOUBG — ^THB  BPBCTAOLB. 

Spbctacles  have  been  oftea  events  award  of  hononra,  the  celebration  of 
in  the  world^s  history.  Pageants  victories,  the  tlianksgiviDg  for  bless- 
have  been  the  expressions  of  civilisa-  ings,  the  anniversaries  of  tiie  mat 
tion.  They  belong  not  to  simple  or  men  and  the  great  events  which  have 
primitive  stages,  Bnt  ever,  as  be  has  moved  the  destinies  of  a  people, 
gathered  wealth  and  aaised  power  Even  the  sober  men  of  Mancnester, 
aroand  him,  has  man  delighted  to  who  disdain  pomp,  and  scowl  at 
celebrate  his  acts  and  inangnrate  his  display,  delight  m  demonstrating 
works  by  the  po^ip  and  spkndonr  of  their  own  domgs  by  processions  ana 
pageant  It  has  ever  seemed  fitting  banquets.  If  there  be  an  occasion 
to  him  that  the  great  events  of  the  when  the  spectacle  rises  to  the  dig- 
great  monnments  of  his  age  should  nity  of  an  event,  it  is  the  triumph  by 
not  appear  noiselessly  and  nnobtm-  which  man  proclaims  that,  in  the 
sively  m  their  places,  bat  be  an-  perfection  of  a  work  which  shall 
Donnced  and  demonslarated  with  all  astonish  and  benefit  coming  genera- 
acclaim  ;  be  affirmed  in  the  presence  tions,  he  has  conqaered  the  obstacles 
of  mnldtndes  by  all  the  drcnmstanoe  of  Natore  and  diallenged  Time.  It  is 
of  spectacle.  Sometimes  these  pa^e-  then,  if ^  ever,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
ants  have  only  illostrated  the  pnde'  the  accessories  of  f<ltes  and  ceremo- 
of  kings  or  nations,  and  sach  nave  nies  to  inangnrate  a  success  achieved 
passed  away  from  the  memories  and  by  the  streneth  of  his  will  and  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Again,  the^  have  energy  of  his  labour.  Such  a  triumph 
inaugurated  epochs  in  the  existence  did  the  fgtes  at  Cherbourg  proclaim^ 
of  a  people,  or  the  completion  of  great  '<  Quatre-vingts  ans  de  travaux  el 
works,  fl^  then  have  lived  as  events,  plus  de  deux  cents  millious  de  d4- 
Nor  has  the  love  of  pageant  and  spjec-  penses,  voilii  le  Cherbourg  de  noa 
tade  yet  died    out — our   utilitarian  jours." 

age  adopts  them  in  &ct,  though  it  The  sea  had  been  arrested— huge 
repudiates  them  in  profession.  They  badns  of  refuge  hewn  out  of  m 
may  have  changea  their  outward  rock— a  harbour  made — a  fortress- 
form,  lost  much  of  their  show,  grown  (instructed — the  pliui  of  one  genera- 
simpler  in  their  character,  yet  still  tion  had  been  carried  on  to  the  next — 
are  they  deemed  necessary  proclama-  dynasties  had  changed— yet  republics, 
tions  of  every  occurrence,  great  or  and  empires,  and  kings,  still  accepted 
amaO,  the  lavmg  of  a  stone,  the  open-  and  adopted  it ;  different  celebra- 
ing  of  a  college,  the  aocessidn  ot  an  tions  haa  marked  its  progress ;  and 
heir  to  his  estate,  the  exhibitions  of  now  that  the  design  of  centuries  had 
art,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  been  fulfilled,  the  works  of  years  oomi- 
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pleted,  it  vas  decreed  that  the  result  it,  it  is  a  little  OskiiDg-town.  A  few 
should  be  crowned  hj  a  spectacle,  boats  lie  in  the  bay,  a  Norman  castle 
grand,  national,  and  imperial.  The  rises  in  the  backgroond,  rocks  and 
mn  may,  as  seers  prophesy,  haye  sandbanks  oatlie  its  shores,  the  winds 
other  significance  than  this ;  yet  the  from  the  west  rage  against  it,  the  sea 
occasion  was  sorely  reason  enoqffh,  from  the  north  beats  and  surges  in 
and  the  spectacle  was  worthy  of  tae  its  roadstead.  So  it  remuns  on  and 
occasion.  on  for  centaries,  sheltering  fishermen. 

With  certain  peoples,  pa^pantry  is  and  sharing  the  yicissitades  of  the 
a  nature.  The  combinations,  the  times;  now  onder  English  role,  now 
expressions,  the  elements  which  in-  under  French,  and  benefiting  little 
snre  a  great  effect,  are  to  them  native  by  either.  The  disasters  of  royalty 
suggestions.  The  Greek  was  the  connect  themselves  with  it.  There 
great  master  of  the  art  Grand,  sub-  the  Empress  Maud  sought  a  refuge 
lime,  and  elegant  his  mind  caught  from  pursuit  and  shipwreck,  and 
and  reflected  the  unity  of  colours,  raised  a  chaml  in  thanksgiving; 
numbers  and  proportions,  of  magnifi-  there  Charles  jL  trod  his  last  foot- 
cence  and  dmpucity.  The  Roman  step  on  the  soil  of  France.  At  last  it 
was  more  barbarous  in  his  shows,  becomes  of  import  France  aspires 
Medieval  exhibitions,  though  stately  to  be  a  naval  power,  and  aims  at 
and  costly,  were  somewhat  heavy  and  having  a  port  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
laboured.  With  the  French  liives  the  Channel;  henceforth  Cherbourg  is  a 
senius  of  modem  pageantry.  More  place  to  be  scanned  and  surveyed,  and 
dramatic  than  grand,  more  brilliant  reported  on  by  kings  and  statesmen 
than  sublime,  it  still  inspires  a  hap-  and  engineers.  Yauban  plans  its 
piness  of  ^eot  and  harmony  of  ar-  defence,  councils  hold  consultationa 
rangement  piotorially  and  artistically  on  its  advantages.  The  little  fish- 
perfeet  It  speaks,  perhaps,  more  to  ing-town  of*  Normandy  enters  into 
the  passions  and  the  senses  than  to  the  politics  of  a  nation.  Nature 
the  neart  or  imagination ;  but  it  does  gives  their  value  to  many  spots, 
speak.  It  creates  the  outer  life  of  A  fine  harbour,  a  great  river,  may 
tne  French.  They  rejoice  in  it,  they  make  an  unkno?m  Tillage  or  a 
glory  in  it,  they  understand  it,  they  barren  waste  the  jewel  in  a  crown, 
are  ever  acting  it,  and  they  excel  This  ofoed  only  positioa  Its 
in  it  capabilities    were    to    be    wrought 

At  Cherbourg  the  scene  favoured  and  wrested  firom  nature.  It  was 
them :  it  gave  them  new  and  strik-  to  France  what  Cronstadt  was  to 
ing  dements  to  work  with.  The  Russia,!  a  point  where  the  means 
old  blazonry  of  doth  -  of  -  gold  had  of  defbnce  or  attack  might  be  con- 
grown  obsolete.  The  old  church  pro-  structed  —  where  a  navy  might  be 
cessions,  with  their  tapers,  and  vest-  formed  and]  protected— or  w|Knce  it 
menta,  and  chanting,  had  ceased  to  might  issue  to  take  the  command  of 
attract ;  the  movements  of  masses  of  the  sea.  It  was,  however,  designed 
troops  had  been  repeated  until  every  rather  as  a  refbge  than  a  point 
dtusen  knew  the  programmes  by  d'appui.  Like  Cronstadt  too,  it 
heart  But  with  the  sea  for  an  arena,  was  to  be  made.  The  sea  was  to 
surrounded  by  a  glorious  amphi-  be  fenced  out  that  ships  might  ride 
theatre  of  hills,  and  barriered  by  the  in  the  roadstead ;  basins  were  to  be 
grand  lines  of  the  ''Digue"— with  cut  firom  the  solid  rock;  forts  were 
ships  and  forts  as  j^perties  —  with  to^be  raised  at  all  points  AU  was 
cannonadings  and  illuminations  for  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  man; 
eflbcts  — with  all  the  accessories  of  nature  had  done  little.  The  idea 
flags,  and  barges,  and  sailors — with  of  this  creation  belongs  to  the  Bour- 
two  sovereigns  as  the  ^ersoTue— a  boos.  Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  pro- 
spectacle  was  enacted  which  will  jector.  For  a  long  time  it  was  only 
make  Cherbourg  a  name  as  well  as  a  an  idea ;  rival  projects  delayed  its 
locality.  fulfilment*      At   length   there    is  a 

Curiously  has  the  destiny  of  events  beginning.  Commerce  is  the  first 
drawn  this  place  from  its  obscurity,  consideration.  The  port  for  the 
When  history  first  fairly  recognises  merchant    ships    is    formed — quays 
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baflt ;  then  the  neooarity  of  defence  senee  of   an  allied  soTereign,  the 

soggestB  iteelf,  and  two  forts  arise  Qneen  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  grace 

00  either  side  of  the  roadstead.    In  the  speotade.    The  scene  opens  with 

1784  the  first  eone  of  the  breakwater  her  arrival  and  reception.    It  is  the 

is  sank,  and  the  foondations  of  this  4th  of  Ang^osi    The  sansfaine,  which 

stopendons  work  were  laid.  Two  years  follows  erer  her  coming  and  goio^, 

later,  and  Oherboorg  witnesses   the  was  constant  that  day.    The  sea  is 

first  of  the  royal  Tisits  which  haTO  calm  and  smooth  —  the   lights   are 

since  inangnrated  the  dilTerent  stages  waning  —  the   English   squadron   is 

of  constrnction.    Lonis  XVI.'  enters  lying   off   the   French   shore  —  the 

in  state;  sees  what  has  been  done,  slopes,  the    ridges,   and    tiie    deep 

and  what  there  is  yet  to  do;   re-  vaUeys    between     are    green     and 

Mgnises  the  grandeur  and  the  neces-  bright  with  woods    and    cornfields 

81^  of  the  g^eat  design,  and  resohes  — ^the  masts  of  the  French  ships  are 

on  its  completion.    Henceforward  the  jnst  visible  in  the  distance— and  now 

idea  becomes  a  national  wort    Bat  it  the  royal  vacht  is  seen  steaming  on- 

resBoined  for  a  man  of  stronger  will  wards ;   the  sqoadron  is  formed   in 

and  more  determined  action  to  nve  two  Hnes;  passing  between  them  she 

to  it  the  grand  impolse  of  devdo^  takes  the  lead,  and  thns,  followed  by 

ment      ^poleon    comes  with   nis  her  ships,  the  Soyereign  of  England 

men  of  war  and  his  men  of  cooncil ;  enters  the  road  of  Gherboarg.    As 

casts  over  the  plaoe  the  glance  which  soon  as  the  royal  standard  is  seen, 

seines  everything  at  once;  and  then  the  Frendi  ships,  their  halls  almost 

was  formed  the  thought,  then  ottered  hidden  behind  the  breakwater,  their 

the  words  whidi  are  the  inscription  masts  covered  with  flags,  open  their 

to  his  statoeb  and  will  be  hencdbrth  salute  with  the  *'•  tir  cireulairt^*  each 

the  motto  of  Cherbourg — ''J'avais  ship  commencing  with  the  first  gun 

rtelu  de  renoaveler  k  Oherbourg  les  on  either  dedc,  the  others  following 

merveilles    de    l*Egypte.''     "  «ravais  in  quick  and  regular  succession  untu 

6lev6  de]&  dans  la  mer  ma  pyramide ;  three  rounds  had  been   fired ;   thus 

yanrais  eo  aussi  moo  hic  Moeris.'*  giving   to    the    thundering  of   the 

The  destiny  of  Cherbourg,  as  the  cannon  a  sjpnphony,  in  the  distance^ 

neat    port    of   France,    was    now  almost  musieal;   while  salvos  from 

decided.     The  ^pyramide  dans    la  the  batteries  on   shore   boomed   in 

mer"  progresses,  and   in  1813  the  like  a  deep   and    crashing   chorus, 

first  opening  of  **  mon  lao  Moeris"  The  effect  was  very  perfoct  —  flash 

is    inauffufhted    by    Marie    Louise,  shot    after    flash    with    oontinnons 

Amid  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  the  lightnings— boom  'followed  boom,  and 

salvos  of  artillerr,  tlie  laving  of  in-  the  smoke  from  each  discharge  curled 

seription  stone,  the  benediction  and  in  its  own  white  column,  twining  in 

the  prayers  of  priests^  the   water  little  eddies  about  the  flags  and  masts, 

rushes  in  to  the  avanntfarty  and  the  Now  the  western  entrance  is  reached, 

firrt  dock  is  formed.    The  old  dynasty  the  fort  of  Qnerquevflle  looms  before 

has  returned  when  the  inner  dock,  us,  the  Digue  stretches  its  length  in 

the  BssBin  de  Slot,  is  opened  with  a  long  dark  line ;  a  little  onwards 

the  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  and  we  see  it  in  all  itn  extent  and 

rejoicings  in  presence  of  the  Dauphin,  vastness,  with  its  round  towers  and 

^de  France,  in  1829.  Louis  Philippe  batteries,  and  high   massive   breast* 

18  on  the  throne  yihun  the  project  was  work,  recalling  to  us  our  boyish  ima- 

Buboitted  whidi  has  led  to  the  conip  gination  of  t£a  walls  and  towers  of 

getion  oi  the  Digue  in  its  present  Babylon.    Inside  lie  the  battleships 

rm.    Each  suceesaive  government  of  France  in  an  oblique  line;  and 

was  thus  connected  with  the  pro-  along  the  shore,  hidmg  its  outline, 

gresa      In   1858  the  last  of   the  are   andiored  fleets  of  yachts  and 

**  mervrilles*^  is    finished,    and    the  small  steamers  all  gay  with  fla^  and 

'*  arridre  bassin,'*  the  crowning  effort  nennon,  their  masts  mnped  like  a 

of  the  great  woric,  decreed  by  Na-  loiest^  with  the  light  anining  through, 

nofeon  1.,  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  and  a  diurch,  or  fort,  or  street  show- 

NapoteoB  nL    Such  is  toe  occasion  ing  at  intervah  their  light  floating 

of  the  fites  of  Cherbourg.   The  pie-  forms  oontraating  prettily  with  the 
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dark  halls  of  the  men-of-war ;  boats  even  than  the  boom  of  the  gmrn,  and 
shoot  to  and  fro,  giving  a  movement  they  were  given  out  hearnly  and 
to  the  picture.  Behind  rise  the  hills,  earnestly  in  nonoar  of  the  Imperial 
stretching  in  broken  ridge  and  swell-  welcome  to  our  Sovereign.  Eyes 
in^  slope  around  the  Imrbonr.  The  were  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
lights  are  faUing  on  them  with  pnr-  the  greeting  on  board,  l>nt  nothing 
pie  tbts,  and  are  throwing  a  darlen-  oonld  be  seen  save  flitting  forms  and 
ing  shade  on  the  waters.  Sach  was  waving  lights.  Once  more  the  cheen 
tfao  scene,  when  amid  load  hnzzas  are  heard  as  the  Emperor  is  seen  re^ 
and  cannonading,  the  yacht  and  our  taming  from  his  visit,  and  as  be 
sqaadron  took  np  their  position  beside  leaves  the  side,  the  Royal  yacht 
the  French,  their  flags  waving  to-  borsts  into  a  conflagration  of  red, 
gether,  each  nation  bwring  in  com-  white,  and  blue  flame,  which  seemed 
pKment  that  of  the  other,  and  the  to  spread  along  her  decks  and  leap 
music  of  their  bands  mingling.  It  up  around  her  masts,  the  flres  blend- 
was  the  opening  of  the  spectacle,  ing  and  melting,  IQro  rainbow  hues, 
All  now  was  still,  until  the  night  had  into  a  beautiful  masse  of  light,  which 
fallen,  and  the  dark  shadows  were  floated  about  the  ship,  and  reflected 
lying  over  fort,  and  ship,  and  hill,  on  the  water  the  tricolOTS  of  France, 
and  then  suddenly  hundreds  of  bea-  So  soft,  so  beautifhl,  were  these  flres, 
cons  flashed  up  alon^  the  line  of  the  that  they  looked  like  the  spirits  of 
Digue,  flaring  up  m  strong,  fieroe  flame  divested  of  all  anger  and  fierce- 
fires  towards  the  sky,  and  casting  on  ness.  The  efi^t,  aided  by  the  scene, 
the  waters  long  lines  of  red  light,  was  perfect;  and  those  who  saw  it 
which,  softened  and  curved  bv  the  will  scarcely  forget  the  beauty  and 
fiow,  waved  with  all  the  brightness  tastefulness  of  ttiat  night«pectac1e, 
of  lava  streams.  At  the  same  moment  though  the  exhibitions  of  toe  next 
the  town  burst  into  illumination,  the  surpassed  it  so  much  in  splendour, 
squares  were  all  alight  with  arches,  Thus  ended  the  first  meeting  of 
and  other  starry  slulpes  and  gleams  royalties. 

here  and  there  shone  from  the  rows  Thursday,  in  all  the  programmes  of 
of  lamps  along  the  streets.  The  little  the  ffttes,  was  appropriated  to  the 
world  of  yachts  seemed  to  flutter  and  honours  and  courtesies  to  be  paid  to 
wave  in  the  reflected  lights,  whilst  the. Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
the  large  ships  loomed  dark  and  royal  guest,  who  had  come  to  witness 
spectral,  and  the  batteries,  where  a  national  celebration  in  all  the  grace 
tney  appeared  at  all,  seemed  strug-  and  amity  of  alliance,  wa^  to  be  re- 
eling tnrough  a  haze  of  sulphur  flame;  oeived  and  welcomed  with  all  the 
here  and  there  the  waves  sparkled  ceremony  and  all  the  pomp  which 
brightly,  or  were  crossed  wita  pale,  attend  the  meeting  of  monarchs — was 
silvery  streams;  here  they  lay  in  to  be  greeted  with  all  the  aodaim 
deep  shadow.  There  is  movement  and  entnusiasm  of  a  peopla  It  was 
among  the  vessels  near  the  shore ;  to  be  the  fftte  of  the  dav. 
cheers  ring  out  loudly.  The  shout  And  whatever  may  nave  been  the 
of  VEmpereurf  is  carried  onwards,  feeling,  the  expression  of  the  welcome 
Boon  is  seen  the  white  barge  gliding  was  wortiiy  and  mnd.  History 
through  the  lines  to  the  Royal  yach^  testifies  the  world's  belief,  that  show 
and  instantly  the  British  ships  ap-  and  pageant  are  the  fitting  aooes- 
peared  enveloped  in  light ;  from  series  of  roval  greetings,  and  that  the 
every  port  streamed  gleams  which  meetings  of  the  dignities  and  powers 
seemed  to  go  down  into  the  waves,  of  the  esjlh  are  Just  occasions  fbr 
playing  and  dancing  with  them  as  display.  It  does  seem  rational,  too, 
they  descended ;  and  fh)m  the  yard-  that  there  should  then  be  more  of 
arms  and  the  rigging,  blue-fights  state,  more  of  acclamation,  more  of 
showed  the  figures  of  the  men  on  ceremonv,  than  when  Tom  Brown 
the  yards,  and  the  outlines  oi  the  and  Jack  Smith  shake  hands.  Doubt- 
ship  with  mystic  indistinctness.  As  less,  however,  in  the  ship  which  con- 
the  barge  sped  on,  she  was  greeted  tained  the  fidthful  Ckimmons,  many 
with  lusty  huzzas,  which  ibll  on  the  a  bosom  glowed  with  indignation  and 
BtUlness  of  night  with  grander  efibot  stem  contempt  for  the  pride  and 
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pomp  of  kings ;  and  nwoy  a  one,  not  easily  exhausted.    There  was  one 

despite  the  hnbbnb  and  the  circom*  little  novelty  on  this  occasion  which 

stance  of  the  pageantry,  sat  down  to  attracted  the  wonder  of  Uie  Frendi 

calculate  the  cost,  and  moorn  in  spirit  very  much.     When  the  yards  were 

o^er  the  wast&  manned,  some  sailors  in  the  Renown 

Few,  however,  saw  anght  save  pro-  had  climbed  np  to  the  mast-heads, 

priety  and  meetness  when,  amid  the  and  placed  themselves  on  the  trucks 

thondering   of  cannon,  firing  salnte  with  their  natural  hardihood ;  and  one 

after  salute,  and  the  waving  of  flags,  fellow,   in    bravado,    threw   up   his 

and  the  cheers  of  multitudes  throng-  arms  and  waved  a  Jack,  to  show  that 

ing  the  shores  and  the  ships.  Queen  he  was  standing  without  support    If 

Victoria   landed   at  Oherbourg;   or  fame  was  his  aim,  he  was  ^tified, 

anght   that   was   not  natural  when  for  he  shared  the  public  attention  with 

the  groups  of  Norman  peasants  and  the   Emperor ;    none   of  his   Gkdlic 

holi&y  citizens   crowded  around  to  compeers  cared  to  imitate  him.    In 

look  on  her  and  her  imperial  hosts,  fact,  the  French  fail  generally  in  this 

and  greet  them  with  loud  vivas  as  respect,  and  do  not  range  themselves 

they  psssed    on  through  the  streets  on  the  yards  with  the  same  confi- 

and  along  the  roads  to  the  Montague  dence  and  skill  as  our  men  ;  neither 

da  Boule.     The  grand  works  were  can  they  equal  them  in  the  lustinees, 

all  visited,  the  beautiful  view  from  the  strong-lunged,  all-together  volume 

the  mountain  seen  —  and  again  the  of  their  cheers.    Their  saluting  is  per- 

Boene   is   on   the   water—- again   the  haps,  more  eflfoctive ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 

royal  progress  is  announced  bv  can-  veiry  perfection    of   festive   cannon- 

Donading   and    shouting,   until    the  ading. 

yacht    is    reached.     And   now  the  And  now  there  was  a  cessation  for  a 

white  baige  is  afloat,  and  under  the  while — a  lull    during    the   imperial 

velvet    canopy,   studded   with   gold  banquet — and  then  it  was,  whilst  all 

bees,  and   surmounted   by  the   gold  were  in  expectation  of  some  new  speo- 

eagle,  sit  the  Emperor  and  Eugenie,  tacle,  that  in  proposing  the  heaiUi 

accompanied   by  the  great   sddiera  of  our  Queen,  Napoleon   III.  gave 

and  the  great  counsellors  of  the  Eoi-  utterance  to  words,  which  will  pass 

fire — ^the  Due  do  Mahikoff,  Baraguay  throughout  Europe— will  be  canvass- 

THilliers,  Marshal  Yaillaot,  and  Ad-  ed  and  discussed  in  cabinets  and  bu- 

nural  Hamelin.    The   imperial  ban-  reaps,  and  raise  a  sensation  among 

quet  was  to  be  held  on  board  the  politicians   and  journalists.       Then, 

**  Bretajgne,"  the  fliag-ship,  and  thej  with  the  first  soldiers  of  France  beside 

are  going   thither  to   receive  their  him,  surrounded  by  all  the  appurte- 

royaf  guests.  -  As  each  of  the  ro^al  nances  of  war,  in  sight  of  the  giffantic 

pwties  passes  again,  the  tir  eirculaire,  works  which  had  been  designed  and 

the  salvos,  the  mannmg  yards,  and  decreed  to  create  the  great  war-port  of 

the  vivoB  are  repeated.    And  yet  the  France,  he  spoke  of  peace  as  the  aim 

spectacle  does  not  grow  tame  by  re-  of  the  Empire— of  peace  as  the  wish 

petition.    The  scenic  elemento  are  so  of    the  two  peoples  -^  and,  seizing 

grand,  the  coups  d'aU  so  fine,  and  so  a ,  happy   illustration,    ended   thus : 

varying  at  the  different  times  with  '*Au8si  ai-je  le  ferme  espoir  que  si 

the  difoent  lights,  and  from  the  dif-  Ton  voulait  r6veiller  les  rancunes  et 

Ibrent  pointsi    The  magnificent  road-  les  passions  d'une  autre  6poque,  elles 

stead  calm  and  bright— the  massive  viendraient   6chouer  devant  le  bon 

towers  and  forts  around  and  on  it,  sens  public,  comme  les  vagues  se  bri- 

each  dhip  in  itself  a  spectacle,  witii  its  sent  oevant  la  Digue  qui  protdge  en 

flags,  and   men  on  the   yards,  and  ce  moment,  centre  la  violence  de  la 

its  own  column  of  fire  and  smoke  mer,  les  escadres  des  deux  empires." 

— ^the  eager  excited  group  of  specta-  These  words  will  fall  with  astonish- 

tors — ^the  won^us  prettiness  of  the  ment  on  those  who  cannot  reconcile 

yacht  fieet — the  grand  roll  of  the  peace  and  Cherbourg, 

cannon — ^the  floating  white  clouds  of  The  banquet  over,  the  fete  of  the 

smoke — the  ringing  loud-voiced  huz-  night  was  to  commence.    The  line  of 

ESS — ^the  constant  movement — ^the  ex-  fires  a^^  blazed  on  the  Digue — a 

citementy  all   contributed  to   efifeots  signal  is  given,  and  all  the  ships  are 
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lit  «p ;  albWpMlimiiiBry  rooketo  an  liglit  thrown  from  the  IMadon,  wUeh 
thrown,  and  bine-lights  bnrot,  and  ^onld  be  concentrated  with  mch 
the  centre  fort  is  Men  in  flames ;  the  power  on  any  object  as  to  bring  it 
red  fire  breaks  throngh  the  embra-  odt  in  perfect  relict  Whilst  the  en- 
sores,  throwing  a  Inrid  glare  on  the  tertainment  lasted,  it  was  made  to  fiUl 
tower,  and  sweeps  and  coorses  along  on  the  flag-ship,  and  showed  her  out 
the  walls,  casting  np  jets  and  spark^  dear  and  diBtmet,  Ijing  in  a  circle 
and  forked  tongues  to  the  sky-— giving  of  light ;  and  as  oar  Qoeen  returned, 
all  the  grandeur  of  a  ooi^agration  it  radiated  on  the  royal  yacht,  which 
without  its  fearfolness.  Save  for  the  •seemed  for  tiie  time  bathed  in  the 
soft  colooriog  of  the  feu  d^iMiifiu^  brightest  moonlight  The  time  f<Mr 
and  of  the  liue  left  behind,  it  might  parting  came,  and  amid  la  mmt 
have  seemed  a  reality.  The  e£ct  mitt  the  Sorereigns  todc  leave  for 
was  now  beantiiul  exceedingly.  The  the  night  The  English  ships,  which 
Digne,  with  its  large  fierce  mres,  and  had  remained  dark  and  still  Mtherto, 
its  -mass  of  fiame  in  the  centre,  and  were  suddenly  illuminated  with  la 
itB  massive  stonework^  showing  i^  Iwrnkn  tlectrique  (as  the  French  caU 
the  red  glare  between,  made  the  it),  and  the  men  dnstered  on  the 
outer  line ;  within  were  the  ships,  yards,  their  white  dress  relieving  them 
lying  obliauely,  each  presenting  its  from  the  darkness  of  the  masts 
batteries  of  liffbt  and  reflecting  from  and  rlgg^g,  put  their  whole  streogth 
its  masts  and  riffging  little  stars  on  into  their  dieer,  as  the  Emperor  and 
the  sea.  Beyond  was  the  illumina-  Empress  passed  towards  toe  shore, 
tion  of  the  town ;  so  that  the  road-  Of  all  the  soonds  which  broke  the 
stead  lay  environed  by  an  enceinte  de  stillness  that  nighty  there  was  none 
feu;  and,  as  the  different  fires  and  so  thrilling  as  those  cheers,  none 
lights  flashed  or  shot  across  it,  its  which  vibrated  with  such  eflfisct  on  ear 
waters  aod  the  little  world  which  and  feeling,  or  awoke  such  edioes 
floated  therdn  now  appeared  in  around.  The  thundering^  of  the  can- 
brightness,  now  in  dark  shadow ;  non  is  imposing,  aod  terrible  at  times, 
one  part  sparkling  brilliants,  whilst  ffrandaIwa|8,^etithasnot)nor  canit 
another  disappears!  in  daricness,  or  have,  the  majestic  power  of  sound 
glimmered  in  misty  shadei  Meantime,  which  bdongs  to  Uie  numaa  voice, 
tiie  feu  d^artiflce  goes  on  at  the  fort ;  It  is  an  impulse  to  Englishmen  to 
all  kinds  of  beantifol  shapes  blaae  dieer.  We  had  cheered  everv  impe- 
for  an  instant  and  then  die  out  rial  barge  as  it  passed ;  another  ap- 
— ^now  a  cascade  jets  into  the  air,  peared,  and  a  shout  was  Just  rising 
and  descends  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  to  our  lips,  when  it  was  seen  to  hold 
lights,  breaking  and  vanishing  in  the  imperial  flunkies  in  their  green 
sprays  of  every  colour — ^now  a  bon-  and  gold.  How  the  Jeameses  woald 
quet  would  spread  <^n  and  unfdd,  have  been  astonished  by  such  a  sa- 
and  then  buret  in  gems  of  gold-green  lute!  The  fires  began  now  to  fiioker 
topaz,  thick  and  bright  as  those  in  and  wave,  some  to  die  out ;  the  can- 
the  trees  in  Aladdin's  garden.  This  nonading  and  shouting  were  over,  all 
last  was  the  triumph  and  end  of  the  was  dark  and  still ;  and  so  ended  the 
display.  An  independent  fusillade  second  day,  the/ete  de  la  mer. 
of  rockets  and  Roman  candles  had  It  was  certainly  also  ^fete  de  ftou- 
been  going  on  all  the  while  from  tiie  dre^  as  a  Frenchman  said.  There 
passenger  steamers ;  eccentric  rockets  was  a  quantity  of  villanous  saltpetre 
would  ascend  from  the  Lords  and  Oom-  consumed  that  day.  A  French  jonr- 
mons  or  the  neighbouring  vessels ;  in  nalist,  after  descanting  on  the  splen- 
&ct,  ever^  ship  which  hc^  a  firework  dour  and  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
of  any  kmd  ni^layed  it,  illustrating  tacle,  stops  to  oount  the  cost,  and 
the  Turk's  idea,  that  an  EngUshman,  calculates  that  25,000  firancs*  worth  of 
in  a  general  oonfla^tion,  would  powder  had  been  expended  in  hon- 
liffht  a^  bring  out  his  farthing  can-  our  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Wiiat 
die,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  fact  for  some  of  the  faithful  Oom- 
someUiing  to  do  with  it  One  of  the  mocs  to  rominate  on  I  The  spirit  of 
most  novel,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  Ifanchester  must  have  dwdt  in  this 
striking  ^ects^  was  produced  by  a  man.    To  those  irtio  go  down  to  the 


itt  in  ihl|Mi^  and  live  in  the  great  moyenept  to  the  programmes  of  eti- 

watera,  the  apeotade  was  fine  and  qaette.    It  was  a  thing  to  have  seeoy 

etrikiog  in  all  its  eoenes  and  acts,  a  thing  to  lememberi 

often  novel ;  to  the  citiflene  of  Paris  In  many  respectB  it  may  be  well 

and  London  it  moet  have  had  a  pe-  that  the  English  should  have  parth 

culiar  magnifioenoe  in  the  oombina-  oipated  so  largelv  in  these  f&tes.    Mi- 

tion  of  so  many  new  elements,  a  pe-  litaiy  and  naval  men  will  not  have 

ooliar   interest  from   its  many  new  learnt   much    that   they   knew   not 

effeets.  before ;  but  thev  will  have  seen  much 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  Qaeen  to  strengthen  their  jntj^enti^  much 

of  England  left.    It  was  the  last  of  to  soggest  opinions.    To   a   certain 

the  royal  ceremome&    For  the  last  august  body,  Cherbourg  must  have 

time  the  Frendh  flag  was  hoisted  by  given  many  lessons.    It  must  have 

our   ships,    the   English   by   theirs,  given  them  eyes  to  see.  and  ears  to 

Standing  on  the  Bigue,  we  see  the  hear,  what  defence  means ;  must  have 

old  effects  of  the  firing  and  the  de-  told  them  how  defence  is  attained, 

eorations  under  a  new  aspect ;  the  and  taught  them  that  the  confidence 

ships  are  our  foreground,  the  French  inspired   by  strong  defence  is   weU 

liners  lying  in  an  oblique  line  across  bought   by  expenditure.    They  will 

the  **  Bade,"  the  English  moving  slow-  have  seen  that  peace  is  not  incon- 

ly,  and  forming  into  two  lines  as  be-  sistent  with   preparation,  and   have 

fore*    Once  more,  the  three  thousand  heard    that    the    power    oan    beet 

guns  echo;   the  parting  had  taken  maintain  peace  which  is   the   most 

place ;  the  royal  yacht  steams  on  and  strong,  and  most  confident  in  itself. 

on,  takes  the  lead  of  the  squadron,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  next 

which  follows  in  noble  order  through  they  discuss  the  Ways  and  Means, 

the  passage  betwixt  Fort  Qnerque-  the   impregnability   and   capabilities 

▼ille  and  the  Musoir,  showing  to  the  of  Cher boorg  may  arise  before  them, 

practical  minds,  which   could  with-  not  as  a  menace  of  aggression,  bat  as 

draw  themselves  from  the  sight,  what  a  lesson  and  a  warning  of  defence. 

would  be  the  effect  of  these  batteries  Henceforth  the  D&te^was  entirely  na- 

oa  them.    The  Trinity  Brethren  steam  tional — ^it  was  French  for  the  French, 

aftcar  with-  rival  speed,  and  are  p;reet-  A  fnnMnade  en  rode  was  the  pro- 

ed  by  the  cry  of  *'  €k>  it^  soundings."  gramme  of  the  day.    The  Emperor 

Soon  only  a  tittle  smoke  is  seen  in  the  and  Empress  were  to  visit  the  aiffe^ 

horizon,  and  so  ends  the  ro^al  visit  ent  ships   and   the  Digue.    It  was 

What  maj  be  the  political  import  our  chance  to  be  on  the  breakwater 

of  this  meeting  ?  whetW  it  may  con-  when   the   imnerial   cortege  arrived 

firm  alliances  ?   whether  the  inaugn-  and  landed ;  Napoleon  stern,  resolute, 

ration  of  a  power  which  might  be  and  commanding— Eugenie  beautiful 

turned  against  her  kingdom  was  a  and  elegant,  sweeping  along  with  the 

fitting  occasion  for  the  presence  of  grace  of  her  Spanish  blood,  her  dra- 

an  Englidi  Sovereign?  whether  her  pery  floating  on  her  gracefully  as  the 

eomiqg  was  a  proof  of  noble  confi-  plumage  on  a  swan — ^the  grim  stal- 

deooe  in  the  stren^  of  her  ponntry  wart  soldiers,  the  ministers  of  state, 

and  in  the  good  fiuth  of  her  ally  ?  are  and  Us  dames  d'honneur.    There  was 

questions  wo  shall  not  debate  now.  present  the  state,  and  also  the  gloom 

We  are  treating  of  Oherbourg  as  a  of  i)ower. 

spectacle,  not  as  a  poww  aggresaive  In  the  programme,  also,  there  were 

or  defensive.  announced  fdtes  for  the  people,  for  the 

As  a  fi6te  it  vras  very  complete,  in  town  of  Cherbourg.    We  have  ignored 

its  externals  at  least,  for  we  know  it  as  yet,  ignored  its  doings  and  its 

oouj^t  of  the  feelii^   it  inspired,  revelries.    Yet  it  was  the  centre  of 

The  g^raoe  of  the  visit  was  reoiprocat-  the  festivities,'  a  pleasant  and  prettv 

ed  by  magnificence  of  hospitahty  and  place  withal,  with  its    festive  garb 

courtesy  of  reception,  and  all   the  and  its  merry  holiday  crowd;  and 

pageantry  was  tasteA^  and   happy,  pleasant  it  was  to  torn  from  the  grand 

There  was  no  omission,  no  failure;  effects  and  coups-d'cEil  to  the  peaaant 

and  the  good  feeling  and  festive  spirit  groups,  the  gay  streets,  and  the  vary- 

of  the  peoj^e  gave  a  lifefnlness  and  ,ing  picturesque  costumes.    The  town 
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was  wdl  adapted  for  a  fllte.  On  the  head  of  an  old  ladj  aa  our  staodaid, 
quay  fkcing  the  sea  is  a  sqaare  with  for  ehe  wore  her  gear  defiantly,  as 
an  eeplanade,  and  beyond  it  to  the  though  she  chaUeoged  eriticiam,  and 
west  lies  the  Port  Militaire,  with  its  was  deimnined  to  riiow  the  world 
walls,  arsenals,  and  fortifications.  On  what  a  Norman  cap  was,  and  should 
this  qnay  stands  the  great  statne.  be.  This  was  a  sort  of  pndding-bag, 
To  the  right  of  it  is  a  gronp  of  old  well  crimp«d  and  starohed,  with  long 
houses,  amid  which  stands  the  catiie-  lappels  sticking  oat  behind,  or  per- 
dral  drarch.  At  right  angles  is  the  haps  more  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  made 
Port  dn  Oommeroe,  broad  and  hand-  of  mnslin,  and  adcmied  with  wings, 
some,  connected  by  a  lock  with  the  than  anythmg  els&  Diverjg^ng  from 
inner  mercantile  harbour,  or  Basslnde  this  were  others,  much  high^  and 
Flot ;  and  parallel  with  this  is  the  fuller,  and  drawn  in  across  the  ibr^ 
Canal  de  Betenue.  Aloo^  it  runs  a  head  with  bands  of  ribbon ; — ^thehr 
broad  promenade,  lined  with  a  street  wings,  too,  were  larger  and  finer,  and 
of  shop  and  caf^  Around,  and  be-  turned  up  at  the  ends  like  homa. 
tween  it  and  the  basins,  are  rows  and  The  damsels  who  wore,  or  rather  bore 
avenues  .'of  trees,  which  seem  to  give  these,  had  a  conscious  look  of  finery, 
it  relationship  with  the  luxuriance  which  showed  that  these  were  the 
and  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Di-  mode,  and  that  it  was  a  very  superior 
vette.  Beyond  and  above  rises,  scarp-  thing  to  have  large  wings.  Others, 
ed  and  rugged,  the  Montague  deBoule.  again,  had  degenerated  down  almost 
From  the  square  and  from  the  line  of  to  the  cap  of  the  grisette,  but  these 
the  docks  lead  tiie  chief  streets,  which^  must  have  been  low  people  from  other 
at  their  difil^rent  meetiogs,  form  either  provinces,  or  from  Paris ;  'no  right> 
a  little  square  or  "  placa"  The  minded  Norman  girl  would  have  con- 
roads  from  the  town  are  broad,  have  descended  to  such  a  thing.  Then, 
avenues  of  tali  trees,  and  little  de-  agam,  there  were  all  kinds  of  com* 
tached  groups  of  houses  for  a  mile  or  promises  betwixt  the  two — all, 
two  beyond,  and  run  through  pretty  however,  pretty,  fresh,  and  lieht ; 
valleys,  or  a  verdant  wooded  cham-  thevseton  the  browned  comely  raoea 
paign.  In  this  arena  provincial  taste  and  the  blue  eyes  beneath.  These 
naodone  its  utmost  At  all  the  comers  caps  are  much  given  to  go  in  twoa 
and  in  the  squares,  by  the  fountains  and  threes,  to  be  nodding  into  shop 
and  along  the  quays  were  fiags,  and  windows,  and  be  bobbing  out  of  vou 
pennons,  and  banderoles,  grouped  like  tur»,  and  have  a  great  affinity  for 
trophies,  and  bound  in  the  centre  by  cheap-johns  and  roundabouts.  They, 
shields,  bearing  the  letters  N.  and  ]£  too,  alone  have  reverence  for  legends  of 
On  the  side  of  the  streets  were  poles  mar^rs  and  saints — they  alone  have 
also,  with  shields  and  banners,  and  any  raith  in  sacred  medals.  The  rogue 
from  every  window  hung  a  fiag.  who  exhibits  a  great  picture  of  a  Saint 
Amid  this  triumphal  scene  movS  Jean  Andr6,  and  a  representation  of 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  Franoe,  all  his  acts— how  he  prayed,  how  he  be- 
in  little  currents,  passing  onwards  stowed  alms,  how  he  performed  mir- 
with  holiday  gait,  or  grouping  round  acles— has  them  for  his  sole  audience, 
a  band  or 'juggler,  or  ruhing  in  droves,  for  the  sole  purchasers  of  his  tracts 
where  the  cannon  announced  some  and  medala  We  find  them  by  our 
imperial  movement  Conspicuous  side,  in  great  numbers,  mixed  up  with 
amouf^  all  were  les  dames  de  Nor-  soldiers,  and  matelote,  and  blousea, 
mandie,  in  theur  doth  jacketo  and  as  we  stop  to  look  at  a  juggler.  The 
gowns,  which  hung  'gracefully  enough  fellow  depends  more  on  his  impudence 
from  them,  though  innocent  of  crino-  than  skill ;  he  has  a  great  horn  pro- 
line,— that  they  seemed  to  have  ap-  troding  from  his  forehead,  and  the 
plied  au  revers  and  appropriated  to  feat  he  is  now  performin  j[  is  to  throw 
the  head-dress.  Oh,  those  head-  rings  of  different  sines  into  the  air 
draasesl  they  were  quite  a  study,  and  catch  them  on  it  The  horn  is 
We  traced  them  in  all  their  varia-  ringed  now  to  the  very  tip,  there  is 
tions,  and  strove  to  fancy  whether  jast  room  for  one  little  one  more.  He 
these  variations  depended  on  charao-  takes  that  in  his  haiM],  throws  it  up, 
teri  station^  or  locality.    We  took  the  '  tries  to  oatch  it ;  fiiilfr^-sighs  de^ly, 
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Mcr^9  and  grinmoea  Again  he  tries,  formed  by  the  directors  of  the  rail- 
Bgatn  fails— sacr^a,  shakes  his  head  ;  way  fat  the  accommodation  of  their 
Barleigh-like»  strokes  his  chin  and  passengers.  Pictaresqne  it  looked, 
shoats  OQt,  "Ah  V0i/d— he  will  never  with  its  seats  gleaming  through  the 
go  on 'till  the  plate  is  fhll.*"  Im-  trees,  and  all  the  gronjps  which 
mediately  a  riiower  of  sons  M  on  moved  about  amid  them.  The  ocen- 
the  plate,  and  the  ring  goes  on  pants,  however,  fonnd  their  cam- 
with  a  sharp  click.  There  is  mat  paigning  fhll  of  viciasitades,  we  be- 
seosaUon  among  the  caps  and  the  lieve, .  and  their  adventures  and  dis- 
blonses.  We  are  in  expectation  of  tresses  fhmiahed  Charivari  with 
another  trick.  The  rogue  takes  up  many  a  subject.  The  Parisian  is  not 
the  sous,  piles  them  in  little  heaps  one  who  can  find  in  the  picturesque 
on  two  sticks;  poises  t^em  as  though  a  com^nsation  for  comfort.  Back 
about  to  do  some  balancing  feat ;  we  go  into  the  town  with  the  crowd 
then  slxikes  them  off  dexterously  — and  it  was  certainly  the  most  or- 
into  either  hand,  and  deposits  them  derly  road-wise  crowd  we  were  ever 
in  either  breeches  -  pocket ;  gathers  in.  Never  once  had  we  our  toes 
up  his  properties,  and  walCi  off.  trodden  on  or  our  ribs  elbowed,  and 
There  is  a  great  shaking  of  the  cans  we  saw  everything  without  having  a 
at  this  —  great  sacr^ing  firom  tne  fttt  woman  on  our  back,  or  a  strong 
matelots  and  moustaches,  silent  in-  heavy-booted  bumpkin  in  our  fron£ 
dignation  from  the  blouses.  On  we  To  see  was  the  easiest  thing  in  Cher- 
sweep  to  another  comer,  where  a  bourg.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep, 
buffoon  has  taken*  his  stand,  a  mot-  was  the  grand  dIfiSculty.  Even  a 
ley  cap  on  his  head,  in  his  hand  an  Frenchman  cannot  live  on  specta- 
improvised  violin,  made  of  a  large  ole,so  the  stmg^gle  for  viands  and  a 
stick  and  a  bladder,  with  a  string  bed  went  on  dauy  and  hourly.  Each 
drawn  over  it  like  a  bow ;  on  tiiis  hotel  was  in  a  constant  state  of  B\ea% 
he  accompanies  himself  as  he  shouts  —every  restaurant  was  a  battle-field. 
out  the  verses  of  a  song  with  a  loud  The  besieging  forces  beset  the  en- 
telling  chorus.  As  there  is  a  great  trances  and  the  doors  of  the  salons, 
flatter  and  sheering  off  of  the  caps,  In  vain  might  the  host  protest  and 
the  song  we  suppose  is  not  highly  gesticulate,  until  he  app€»red  about 
moral.  The  blouses,  however,  ap-  to  disjoint  himself,  and  one  expected 
plaud  warmly.  On  we  go  with  the  every  moment  to  see  an  arm  fly  off, 
crowd,  on  through  the  gay  streets  as  in  the  old  puppet-shows,^  then  a 
with  thdr  shops,  on*  by  the  quays,  legf  then  a  head,  until  nothing  but 
and  out  into  the  roads  under  the  the  trunk  remained.  Still  there  was 
trees,  where  caf6s  and  restaurants  a  never-ceasing  clamour  for  a  cham- 
have  started  up  for  the  occasion,  and  ber  and  a  dinner.  Some  insinuated 
little  groups  are  enjoying  their  cafe  themselves  into  passages,  and  depo- 
or  beer ;  for  the  Normans  at  least  sited  then*  carpet-bags  there,  in  the 
have  a  particular  delight  in  beer,  and  vain  hope  of  establishing  a  location ; 
quaff  it  fh>m  large  tumblers  with  others  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  table- 
great  gusto ;  and  wagffons,  drawn  by  d'hdte  inhaling  the  steam  of  the  viands, 
the  great  dnb-tafled  Norman  horses,  and  struggling  to  get  a  position.  A 
are  halting  for  a  gossip  or  a  bait.  On  Yankee  would  have  been  at  home 
we  go  until  we  come  to  the  new  here.  Napkins  were  clutched  at,  forks 
station  of  the  railway  just  opened,  thrust  into  dishes,  chairs  appropriat- 
and  there  we  light  on  a  curious,  ed.  Getting  a  place  or  a  plate  was 
pretty  scene.  'Hie  waste  space  is  like  stormbg  a  breach.  The  air  re- 
filled witii  tents,  striped  with  differ-  verberated  with  the  word  *<  garcon ;" 
ent  colours,  and  hung  with  flags;  it  seemed  the  great  effort  of  the 
all  around  and  between  them  are  human  voice.  The  thin^,  gar9on, 
rows  of  young  fi^tree&  The  littie  flitted  and  dashed  about  with  a  sort 
encampment  is  enclosed  by  a  beauti-  of  galvanised  impulse,  making  a  start 
folly  wooded  ridge  and  the  rugged  anda  plunge  at  every  call.  At  one 
heights  of  the  Boule,  and  at  one  end  establishment  there  was  an  indivi- 
it  opens  into  the  soft,  sunny  valley  of  dual  of  the  name  of  Alexandre,  who 
the  Divette— it  is  the  Gamp  de  Qare^  most  have  been  supposed  to  possess 
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vl^qailjr,  froB  the  way  in  wbkh  he  the  ahoata  mlogle  plwuntiy ;  ud  we 
was  shouted  for  aod  ahoated  at ;  bis  repon  on  this  spectacle  of  the  fiSte  of 
name  was  cried  in  every  inflection  of  the  people,  after  the  brait  of  the  great 
▼oice,  nntil  at  last,  from  the  despair-  reprasentations,  with  a  greater  feel- 
ing tones  in  which  it  was  uttered,  it  ing  of  the  presence  of  festivi^  than 
was  evident  that  Alexandre  had  ab-  we  had  yet  known.  Oar  only  dia- 
sconded,  perhaps  to  assert  the  nnity  tnrbanoe  is  the  gar9on,  who  will  bring 
of  time  and  place  by  a  self-inoaroera-  ns  beer  or  absinthe.  like  his  breth- 
tion  in  the  eoal-holeu  The  caps  in  ren  of  the  hotels,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
this  respect  had  the  best  of  it,  for  perplexity  and  distraction,  and  rashes 
thev  sat  in  groups  behind  the  booths,  abont,  carrying  beer  to  some  fierce 
with  an  ee^en  dish  in  their  laps,  colonel  who  wants  coflhe,  and  ab- 
supping  therefrom  mth  a  woooen  sinthe  to  some  Normandy  tomer 
spoon  something  that  smelt  yillan-  who  wants  beer.  If  the  bedlams 
onsly  of  garlic  and  herb&  There  was  of  France  be  not  tenanted  by  these 
even  here,  however,  a  state  of  war-  gar^ns  after  the  fdte,  tiiere  is  moce 
fare,  for  we  saw  an  old  lady  diligently  tension  in  the  human  brain,  more 
slobbering  with  one  spoon  whitot  she  elasticity  in  human  patieaoe,  than  we 
warded  off  the  attempts  of  predatory  believed.  Such  a  Babel  that  caftl 
orchins  with  the  other.  Night  brings  such  a  clatter,  such  smoke,  such  rap> 
out  more  phases  of  holidav  life.  The  pmgs  for  the  garden  I  The  only  calm 
siioares  all  glitter  with  the  illumina^  person  Ib  the  mistress — the  presiding 
tioDS— glass  and  brilliant  ciphers  goddess-— who  aits  in  her  tribune,  sor- 
and  mottoes  blaee  out  in  coloured  rounded  bv  her  bottles,  auite  impaa- 
llght,and  fireworks  go  off  at  inter-  sive  to  the  hubbub  and  confusion, 
valfl.  The  streets,  Um,  are  idl  alight,  The  only  one  at  home  in  the  thronff 
and  thronged  more  than  ever,  for  is  a  little  thing  with  a  green  wreatia 
all  the  sight-seers  are  oongiegated  round  her  head,  belonging  to  the 
there  now.  And  there  is  more  also  musician%  who  creeps  and  twines 
of  the  military  element  —  mustached  with  impunity  between  the  spun  and 
officers,  grim  and  martial,  stalk  about  the  elbows,  and  the  comers  and  goers, 
with  cluging  sabres,  cigars  in  their  always  turning  up  at  the  right  time 
mouths,  and  thdr  handb  in  their  to  rattle  her  box,  just  as  some  one 
pockets.  The  bazaars  of  the  peripa-  has  received  change.  There  is  a 
tetio  merchants  are  all  aJive ;  peasant  crowd  and  great  laughing  on  the 
mothers  are  buying  presents  for  the  other  side  of  the  quay,  and  we  stroll 
little  ones,  and  being  tempted  with  towards  it  A  roundabout  is  here 
pictures  and  candlesticks ;  the  young  in  full  action.  It  is  a  gigantic  and  a 
ones  invest  largely  in  pocket  looking-  most  elaborate  one.  There  are  two 
glasKS,  which  they  secrete  as  soon  rows  of  chargers,  and  carriages  of  all 
as  bought  One  do  follow  has  estab-  shapes.  They  are  filled  now  by  the 
lished  a  lottery,  and,  from  his  low  caps  and  the  blouses — a  few  vacant 
chuckle  and  sly  grin,  is  evidentlv  saddles  are  taken  by  the  matetots 
driving  a  thriving  trade ;  and  well  after  it  is  in  motion.  A  lady  within, 
he  may ;  for  though  he  shuffles  out  a  sort  of  Frenchified  Jarley,  direots 
the  cards  and  draws  the  tickets  from  the  movement  by  an  oigaa.  At  first 
a  bag,  we  have  never  yet  seen  one  it  is  slow  and  solemn,  SAd  the  figures 
prize  distributed,  and  we  have  staked  of  the  Norman  girls  have  a  graceful 
many  sous  ovaelves.  A  lottery  all  look  as  they  sweep  on  with  their 
blanks  must  be  a  rather  good  speou-  arms  round  each  other's  waista  Now 
lation.  The  cafto  have  turned  them-  the  tune  grows  foster,  and  the  merry 
eelves  out  of  doors.  Those  on  the  round  increases  foster  and  faster, 
quay  of  the  Bassin  du  Commerce  until  it  gets  quite  mai^;  faster  still, 
are  the  fovonrite  resort  There  we  and  the  figures  grow  confosed  and 
sit,  looking  out  on  the  crowd,  and  diBJointed.  The  caps  and  the  hats 
on  the  water,  and  the  sh^ ;  the  appear  to  have  chanoed  places ;  then 
mountain  and  tiie  valley  are  just  the  heads  of  the  ffirls  aiM  the  mate- 
seen  dimly  in  the  distance ;  the  lights  lots  change  shookm,  and  the  horses 
sparkle,  street- bands  are  playing,  ^o  into  the  carriages,  and  the  car- 
and  the  hum  of  Toioes,  the  laugiis  and  risges  into  the  hones,  until  the  at- 
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nKMt   of  epaed   hBB  been  raaehed,  adaptation.    The  oreation  of  Oher- 

and  there  is  a  stop.    The  round  does  boorg  can  soaroely  in  its^  be  deemed 
not  cease  long.     jSver  as  one  set  of  an  aodae  aseertion  of  maritime  power 

lidera  get  off,  others  are  ready  to  ^t  by  sach  an  empire  as  France,  nor 

on;  and  it  seemed  a  principle  with  can  the  perseverance  in  a  great  na- 

ewery  Norman  girl   to   achieve  the  tiooal   undertaking,   which   reflected 

roandabont  before  she  went  to  bed.  credit  and  advantage  on  the  coantry, 

Where  this  trreat   crowd  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  challenge  or  a  pro- 

al6q>  was  a  wonder ;  yet  they  all  soon  vocatioo.     Hostile  policy  can  alone 

dispiersed,  some    to   beds,   some   to  make  it  a  hostile  demonstration.    On 

ships,  some  to  the  Camp  de   Gare,  this  eighth  day  of  Aagnst  1858  we 

some  perhaps  to  hedgerows  and  door-  look  npon  it  apart  from  policy  (that 

steps,-— all  disappeared ;  the  last  oo-  we  may  dwell  on  hereafter),  and  con- 

cnpants  of  the  <mf6s,  who  had  fiedlen  template  it  as  the  scene  of  a  great 

asleep  at  the  tables,  were  ronsed  op,  national  ioangoration — a  great  na- 

and  every  one  retired  to  prq)are  for  tiooal   ovatioo.     The  oonsammation 

the  celebration  of  the  morrow.  of  *'  les  merveilles,"  the  result  of  more 

**  H  semblait  ^tre   dans  ma  des-  thao  half  a  centory  of  laboor  and 

tin^e  de  voir  s'accomplir  par  la  paiz»  ezpenditare,   the   achievement  of  a 

les  g^randes  desseins  qoe  TEmperewr  monument  which  may  compare  with 

avail  confut  pendant  la  gnerre."  those  of  antiquity,  ana  challenge  poe- 

So  spoke  the  EmpercMr  Napoleon  terity,  are  to  be  celebrated  formally 

the  Third.    The  design,  conceived  in  aod   solemnly  by  a  nation  and  its 

war,  was  to  be  accomplished  in  peace,  chief. 

Decreed  when   nations   rose  against  There   is  tradition  and  precedent 

nations,  it  was  to  be  inaugurated  amid  for  the  ceremony,  and  the  old  details 

the  amit^  of  peoples*    The  original  are   to  be   adhmd  to,  receiving  a 

intent  will,  however,  ding  to  a  de-  greater  impression  from  the  time,  the 

sign,  and  give  it  a  doubtful  meaning,  circumstances,  and  the  agencies.    Let 

even     though    after  •  circamstances  us  review  the  scene  in  which  it  is  to 

should  change  its  purpose.  be  enacted.    To  the  north-west  of  the 

The  principles  of  peace  seem  in-  town,  at  the  foot  of  high  hills,  and 
consistent  with  the  politics  of  war,  opening  towards  the  east  of  the  Bade, 
and  yet  there  may  be  occasions  when  surrounded  by  an  enceinte  of  fortifi- 
the  two  may  be  reconciled.  The  cations,  lies  the  Port  Militaire,  with 
defence  projjected  to  cover  aggres-  its  system  of  basins.  These  are  three, 
sion  may,  in  another  period,  be  lying  within  one  another,  connected 
adopted  as  l<^timate  secaritj^,  and  by  gates  or  lodes,  and  containing 
the  means  prepared  to  precipitate  seven  docks  and  eleven  building-slips, 
attadE  be  applied  to  the  due  do-  all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock — 
vetopment  of  national  resources  and  all  having  great  depth  bdow  low- 
national  strength.  It  19  not  the  £act  water— all  being  or  great  extent, 
of  such  defence  and  such  means,  if  beautifully  oonstrocted,  and  fiMcd 
at  all  oommensorate  with  the  status  with  fine  granite.  (Hereafter  we 
of  a  coontry,  but  the  policy  of  the  shall  detul  dimensions,  &c)  Land- 
power  possessing  them,  which  iodi-  ing  at  the  twant-port  or  outer  basin, 
eates  war.  We  have  seen  how,  mth  wo  pass  on  towards  its  end,  leaving 
a  great  northern  power,  every  step  the  Bassin  de  Flot  on  the  right,  and 
of  defence  was  a  stage  of  aggression,  see  before  us  an  immense  excavation, 
and  therefore  every  addition  and  oblong  in  form,  and  vast  in  extent 
increase  of  force  became  a  menace,  and  depth.  Its  bed,  levd  and  dry. 
It  most  be  b^  conneoting  some  is  crossed  with  chains  for  mooting 
such  principle  with  the  construction  ships;  from  it  the  ndes  slope  np- 
of  Cherbourg,  that  we  can  see  in  wards. to  some  height  in  the  bare 
the  oompletion  of  the  great  work  a  took  oat  of  which  it  has  been  hewn, 
fffopagation  of  the  warlike  concep-  and  then  spring  up  to  the  terrepleins 
tion.  "The  posterity  which  charges  of  the  arsenal  in  a  straight  wall  of 
itsdf  with  realisiog  the  idea  of  a  sold  masonry.  Its  west  and  north 
great  man,"  does  not  neoesBarily  ac-  sides  are  hollowed  into  slips  and 
oept  his  purpose  and  intent  in  its  4ocks»  in  one  of  which  lies  the  '*  YiUe 
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de  NaofteSy"  all  ready  for  lanDchiiig.  a  proof  of  the  power  wbich  art  has, 

At  the  Boath  end  are  two  more  dodn,  with  eimple  meaoa,  to  achieve  its  ez» 

rough  and  half-hewn,  in  prooesB  of  prearione  and  efEteti. 
constraotion.      Arovnd  stand   large       The  elements  of  the  soene,  if  not 

boiklings,  stores  and  workshop.  Two  grand,  were  Tsst  and  striking :  the 

locks  or  g^tes,  large  enongn  to  ad-  great,  deep,  yawning  space  as  yet  nn- 

mit  any  ship  of  war,  connect  it  on  claimed  by  the  sea-— the  parts  of  the 

its  eastern  side  with  the  north  and  natiye  rook,  scarped  bv  the  hand  of 

Bonth  basins,  and  through  these  will  man,  yet  still  dark  and  ragged,  con- 

rvat  the  waters  which  will  oonyert  the  trasting   with   the   smooth   polished 

▼ast  space  into  the  "  arri^re  Bassin  masonry^^the  indents  of  the  docks 

deFIot."    At  the  north  end  is  erected  breaking   and  varying   the  straight 

a  Ugbt  and  gaily  •  decorated  tribune  lines — the  tribune  and  the  pavilions 

for  the  Emperor  and  Empress.     On  enlivening    by  their   smartness   the 

either  side  are  two  pavilions  for  the  great  blocks  of  building — the  arch 

civic   authorities  and  their   dames ;  appearing  at  every  point  effective  and 

in  froot|  a  staircase   carpeted  with  in  keeping;  and  these^  when  peopled 

crimson  cloth  leads  down  to  the  bed  and  animated  by  a  gay,  eager,  moving 

of  the  basin,  where  is  to  be  fixed  the  throng,   crowding    every  part,  and 

stone  bearing  the  inscription —  presenting  sets  and    saccesnons  of 

tabeleans,  and  lit  by  a  bright  mn- 

/x.  K    I  ^A  A4A I  shine,  made  a  fitting  arena  for  a  8peo> 

it^^m  tscle-weie  in  themselves  a  spectacle. 

ParNapoi^nL     Very   early  the   tide   of  epectatoni 

A  htA  commence  le  S5  Jain  1S86,  haaln  tA  nnnr  in   Aiiri  hmip  Afl»r  hnnr 

Kt  a  6U  toaugur*  le  T  Aoftt  185S,  ."^o?"  10  pour  in,  ana  nour  aner  noar 

snpr^ienoa  it  flowed,   Scarcely,   however,  domg 

..-^  ^      w*    ,A    TTr  ODOfA   than  fittingly  group  the  imv 

L*imp«ntrice  Bag^nie.  basin,  and  the  jutting  points  of  the 

I.'AmIr»lH«nelJn,Minl.trede  Marina.  ^^   „j    ^^       ^hc    privileged 

ones  who  filled  the  esteps  and  railed 
Simple  and  dignified  enough  is  this,  spaces  in  front  of  the  stores  and 
and  free  from  the  vaunt  and  the  arro-  cffices,  and  the  unprivileged,  who 
gance  with  which,  on  the  inauguration  scrambled  on  the  slopes  of  the  slips, 
of  the  avaid-portf  it  is  proclaimed  the  piles  of  timber,  s^  the  masses  of 
that  Napoleon  le  Grand  had  decreed  rubble  in  the  unfinished  docks,  made 
that  a  port  should  be  dug  for  great  ves-  the  second  tier  of  an  irregular  ampU- 
sels  of  war  in  the  rock  of  Cherbourg,  theatre.  Olose  by  the  Yille  de  Nantes^ 
and  that  it  had  been  finished  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  and  at 
opened  to  the  ocean.  There  is  nothing  right  angles  with  the  pavilions  which 
in  the  present  case  of  the  defiance  were  occupied  by  rows  of  gay  dames, 
which  thus  asserts  the  power  of  man*s  was  perched  a  tent,  shamd  like  a 
will  over  the  obstadea  of  nature.  Be-  belfry.  This  was  for  the  Bishop  and 
hind  the  tribune,  and  in  the  path  of  his  clergy.  Bound  the  steps  of  this 
the  imperial  progress,  is  a  triumphal  episcopd  throne  were  grouped  knots 
arch,  tasteful  and*  appropriate,  con*  of  English  officers.  Here  it  was  our 
structed  of  the  tanks  of  ships,  raised  lot  to  stand,  and  hence  we  could 
one  above  another,  and  ornamented  command  all  parts  of  the  arena  and 
at  its  base  and  on  its  sides  by  de-  of  the  ceremony, 
signs  formed  out  of  the  material  and  So  quietly  had  all  the  different 
tools  appertaining  to  seamanship  and  groups  and  parties  setUed  in  their 
ship-craft  Ancnors  with  hemi>en  places  and  disposed  of  themselves, 
cables  twining  round  them,  and  chains  that  there  was  no  hubbub  or  confti- 
lying  in  coils  below,  and  other  em-  sion,  only  action  enough  to  give  life 
blems  of  naval  art  and  naval  work-  and  movement  to  the  scene.  There 
manship,  made  a  curious  entablature  were  none  of  those  incidents  of  spar- 
to  the  heae ;  and  above,  chisels,  saws,  ring  and  altercation  so  common  in  an 
hammers,  &c.,  were  shaped  into  diife-  English  crowd,  whidi  always  will 
rent  devices.  Thus  was  produced  an  mob  itsdf,  and  has  a  peculiar  genius 
arch  worthy  of  a  triumph  of  Rome-*  for  squeezing  into  a  press,  and  getting 
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involved  in  knots  and  tangles.    Some-  A  ibw  lifted  tbdr  hats 'as  the  prooes- 

times  the  holder  of  a  ticket,  who  was  sion  moved  by,  bat  the  many  were 

pevented  from  taking  some  seat  he  engrossed^ with  other  sights    Impe- 

Bad  fixed  upon,  woold  gestteolate  and  rialism  was  above  priestdom. 

remonstrate,  Bod  flourish   it  in  the  The  hoar  had  now  come  for  the 

face    of    a  gens-d'arme ;   sometimes  immersion  of  the  basin.    The  Empe- 

thoe  wonld  be  a  little  imoatience  at  ror  [gives  the  signal,  and  a  load  shoat 

a  narticolar  road  being  mocked  ap,  and  general  clapping— the  first  effort 

ana  we  saw  an  old  lady,  who  had  be^  of  enthusiasm  for  the  day — hailed  the 

poshed  back  by  a  soldier's  mosket,  rush  of  the  waters  as  they  barst  from 

make  little  rushes  at  him  whenever  the  awmt-fprt   threuffh  four  sluices 

he  was  employed,  and  hiss  in  his  ear  in  the  barrier,  and,  joining  there,  fell 

bits  of  her  mind.    This  was  the  onlj  over  the  step  of  the  passage  into  the 

fracas ;  otherwise  there  wss  little  stir  bed  of  the  basin  in  a  foaming  cascade, 

soucely  even  the  din  and  hum   usu-  Dashing  on  with  a  roar,  it  divided  into 

ally   arising   from   the  motion  and  streams  and  rills,  which  meandered 

voices  of  so  many  people.    We  were  and  became  lost  at  first  in  the  vast 

ever  looking  for  signs  of  the  ezdte-  space.    Faster  and  fuller  come  the 

ment  of  the  French,  but  none  came ;  rushes,  and   the    volume   of  water 

decorum,  with  occasional  dashes  of  swells  and    rises,   slowly   spreading 

vivacity,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  over  the  bed,  with  the  noiseless,  re- 

Preeently  there  was  a  movement,  a  sistleas  sweep  of  power.     Now  the 

waving  and  a  sound  of  vivas^not  links  of  the  moonng-chains  are  just 

rising,  certainly,  to  enthusiasm — as  seen  above  the  waves,  now  they  die- 

the  cannon  announced  the  Emperor's  appear    altogether,   and  the  inscrip- 

approacb,  and  the  imperial  cortege,  tion-slab^is  seen  no  more;  and  the 

passing  Uirough  the  lines  of  soldiers,  lap  against  the  rock  shows  that  it  is 

and  under  the  arch,  moved  on  to  the  in  full  flow.     Only  a  tiny  rill  had 

tribune.     There,   for   a  while,   ooor  yet  come  iW»m  the  lock  at  the  Bassin 

templating    the    scene,    sat    Napo-  de  Flot    It  was  feared  that  the  flow 

Icon  and    Eugenie,  the    impersona-  of  water  might  be  too  peat  and  sud- 

tions  of  the  majesty  of  will  and  the  den,  and,  as  a  prevention,  a  dam  or 

majesty  of  beauty.    At  length,  pair  batardeau  called  a  ^  renard,"  had  been 

l^  pair,  the  train  moved  down  the  placed  in  the  pasBage  to   break  or 

steps  and  grouped  round  the  inscrip-  check  the  force.    The  flood-gate,  too, 

tion-stones,  thev  figures  dwarfed  by  by  which  the  water  was  to  he  let  in, 

iJie  vastness  of  the  objects  around,  was  plkuliarly    constructed ;    in    it 

According  to  the  old  programme,  one  were  two  sluices  by  which   it  was 

of  all  the  coins  of  the  realm  and  of  filled,  and  there  were  also  two  val?es 

the   medals  is  placed  beneath ;   the  by  which  the  water  could  be  let  out 

slab   with    the  inscription  is  rolled  into  the  space  betwixt  the  gate  and 

into  its  bed — ^the  process  is  signed —  the  batardeau.    Twenty  barrels  were 

the  cannons  thunder  out — the  band  attached  to  it,  to  aid  its  floating,  and 

of  the  Guides  strike  up,  and  the  basin  liawsers   &stened  round  were  ready 

li  formally  inaugurated.    The  cortdge  to  help  in  its  removal  at  the  proper 

moves    up   again  to  the  tribune —  time.     The  renard  was  mined,  that 

meantime  the  prooession  of  the  dergy  it  might  be  blown  up  in  case  of  its 

had  .issued  from  the  belfry,  and  pro-  proving  too  mat  an  impediment  to 

oeeded    to  the   edge  of  the  basin,  the  water.    At  low-water  the  sluices 

chanting  and  praying  a  benediction  ;  were  opened  and  the  gate  filled,  then 

then  passing  on  around  the  Y ille  de  these  were  shut,  and  the  water  let  out 

Nantes,  stilT  with  chant  and  prayer,  into  the  space  in  front  of  the  batar- 

the  Bi^op  stopping  at  intervals  to  deau.    The  gate,  being  now  empty, 

repeat  a  blessing  on  the  ship.    This  began  to  rise,  and  by  means  of  the 

we  expected  would   have   been  the  cafts  and  hawsers  was  soon   lifted 

most  solemn  and  imposing  part  of  the  enough  to  be  moved  out  of  its  grooves, 

ceremony,  and  the  most  prominent  and  then  the  tide,  having  no  impedi- 

soene.    No  one,  however,  seemed  to  ment  save  the  renard,  swept  in  like 

take  much  notice  of  it    It  was  per*  a  torrent,  bearing    away  every  ob- 

fcrmed  at  a  distance  firom  the  £2m-  staele,  and  tossing  and  foaming  into 

peror,  and  passed  almost  unheeded,  the  great  basin  with  the  rush  of  a 
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oataract  Flowing  from  two  Booroes,  boarg  to  thdr  doe  iiroportions^  di- 
the  water  risee,  and  rises,  ever,  as  we  vests  them  of  their  blare  and  glare, 
tarn  towards  it,  attaining  ta  a  higher  and  more  than  adjosts  the  balance  of 
mark,  ontil  abont  foar  it  was  cal*  national  oompariaoos. 
cnlated  to  have  reached  the  lerd  What  man  does  ^  himself,  how- 
of  the  sea.  ever,  is  ever   signalised   with  more 

There  is  an  interval  now,  and  a  dis-  6clat  than  what  be  does  for  mankind. 
pereSon  of  the  spectators ;  some  stroll  Another  day  comes,  and  the  fifttes 
about  for  gossip  or  change,  some  re-  are  to  close  with  the  nnblic  ezhibi- 
tire  to  take  their  ease  in  the  cafes,  tion  of  the  statne  of  i^apoleon  the 
if  they  can  get  that  or  anything  First  The  image  of  the  designer  is 
besides.  The  Emperor  takes  a  snrvey  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  deBi|^, 
of  the  dockyard,  and  bestows  crosses  and  in  the  attitade  of  the  inspiration 
on  the  officers  connected  with  the  of  the"J'avais  r^soln^^is  to  preside 
establishment, '  and  on  the  engineers  over  the  aocompIiBhed  works.  The 
who  haveexecated  the  works.'  Thus  scene  is  the  ''Qaal  de  Napoleon.^ 
is  talent  distingnished  in  France.  It  is  in  the  centre  of*  les  merveilles.^' 

Six  o'clock  comes — and  the  last  Facing  the  sea,  we  look  ont  on  the 
scene  is  to  be  acted— the  launch  of  Bade,  in  which  ships  of  war  lie 
the  Yille  de  Nantes.  There  is  the  qmetly  at  anchor,  SMltered  by  the 
same  ceremony  of  arrival,  the  same  Digne,  which  extends  its  bulwarks 
assemblsge.  The  ship  is  lying  in  her  to  the  right  and  left,  and  deibnded 
slip,  ready  for  the  start — garlands  by  the  forts  which  rise  at  its  centre 
hang  from  her  ports,  and  festoons  and  extremities.  Stretching  towards 
around  her  sides.  Sailors  stand  on  it  on  the  right  is  the  vast  space  of 
her  decks,  hats  in  hand,  ready  fbr  a  the  dockyara,  redeemed  from  the 
cheer,  llie  props  are  knocked  away,  rock,  and  made  into  an  arena  of 
the  impulse  given,  and  down  the  basins,  docks,  buildines.  and  circnm- 
inelined  plane  she  slides  swiftly  and  vallationa  On  the  right  the  pier  of 
strongly,  amid  cheers  and  excitement^  the  Port  du  Oommerce  etteods  Its 
and  floats,  the  first  ship  in  the  basin,  long  polished  walls,  making  on  the 
and  takes  the  maiden  Idss  of  its  other  side  a  little  bright  bay,  across 
"waters.  which    fitywn    the     battlements    of 

The  triple  inauguration  is  complete.  Fort  des  Flamands.  In  the  middle 
The  Emperor  has  affirmed  it,  the  is  the  statue,  covered  as  yet  with 
priest  blessed  It— a  ship  had  entered  a  drapery  of  drab  cloth  hanging  over 
it,  and  the  Bassin  de  Napoledn  III.  it  in  loose  folds;  betwixt  thn  and 
reaHses  the  idea  of  **  mon  lac  Moeris,"  the  arsenal  has  been  erected  a  tri- 
and  perfects  the  Port  Militaire  of  bunefbr  the  reception  of  the  Emperor 
Cherbourg.  and  Empress.    At  either  end  of  the 

While  this  event  is  being  solem-  space  were  raised  seats ;  bodies  of 
nised  and  celebrated  by  benediction  troops  were  massed  in  the  intervals, 
and  pomp,  we  hear  that  another  and  and  the  crowd  disposed  itself  beyond 
greater  effort  of  human  genius  has  and  around  the  soldiery.  The  spec- 
been  crowned  with  success — ^an  effort  tators  were  not  so  numerous  as  on 
which  can  have  no  interpretation  of  former  days ;  many  had  departed ; 
war,  be  eharffed  with  no  intent  of  those  who  staged  seemed  to  have  no 
giving  one  nation  the  power  of  aggres-  vivid  interest  in  the  object  of  the 
siott  over  another,  which  must  and  ceremony,  though  the  sunshine,  the 
will  speed  the  progress  of  civiHsa-  brilliant  colours,  the  music,  and  the 
tion  by  annulling  the  divisions  of  the  troops,  made  a  gala  which  all  en- 
ocean  betwe^  peoples,  and  bringtog  joyed.  Families  and  friends  grouped 
man  closer  to  man.  The  lading  of  to  greet  and  gossip ;  diUdren  trotted 
the  electric  telegraph  oable  in  the  about  and  prattlea,  and  were  petted 
Atlantic  will  be  heralded  by  no  oere-  and  feasted  with  sweetmeats ;  poK- 
mony,  no  assemblage,  be  paraded  by  ticians  sat  and  discussed  their  jour* 
no  salvos,  flags,  or  pageants,  and  yet  nals.  An  Englishman,  in  the  old 
it  is  a  fact  which,  bv  the  grandeur  of  coaching  days,  it  was  said,  could  not 
its  achievement  and  the  greatness  of  travel  without  being  supposed  to  re- 
its  aims,  reduces  the  works  of  Cher*  quire  an  orange,  a  poekel*book«  or  a 
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seven-bladed  peoknifa»  as  the  neoes-  polecm.  The  Emperor  respondB.  Still 
sarr  prepantioQ  for  his  joomey.  A  ois  theme  is  peaoe ;  but  it  is  a  peace 
wukiDg-stick,  a  eoloared  ballooD,  or  'which  shall  repose  in  streogth  —  a 
a  medal,  would,  by  the  same  rale,  peace  sapportea  by  the  means  of  war 
seem  an  article  which  every  proper  —a  peace  which  shall  be  an  asser- 
right-minded  man  should  possess  at  tion  of  power, 
a  French  festivity.  The  venders  of  '*Pla8  nne  nation  est  pniasantey 
these  wares  exhibited  them  with  the  plos  elle  est  respects ;  pins  nn  gon- 
eonfidence  of  obtaining  purchasers,  vemement  est  fort,  pins  il  apporte  de 
and  at  every  nod  of  rejection  would  moderation  4  ses  conseiis,  de  justice 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  pause,  that  dans  ses  resolutions." 
the  unfortunate  refhsers  might  have  These  are  words  which  oarnr 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  thing,  deeper  suggestions  than  the  fortin- 
and  redeem  themselves  firom  the  con-  cations  of  Cherbourg, 
sequences  of  such  a  decielon.  All  The  troops  now  form  in  mass  of 
these,  however,  disappear,  and  the  columns,  mkI  march  underneath  the 
wandering  bands  are  hushed  as  the  statue ;  as  each  battalion  passes, 
trumpets  call  the  troops  to  attention,  there  is  a  cry  and  a  lifting  of  the 
and  the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  hand,  done  with  military  precision, 
appear  drivinj^  towards  the  Cfathe*  and  a  waving  of  the  old  drapeaux  ; 
mil.  Here  high  mass  is  celebrated,  and  so  concludes  the  inauguration, 
and  then  issues  hence  a  procession  of  The  crowd  soon  disperses ;  a  few  of 
the  dvic  authorities ;  the  imperial  the  peasantry  remain  for  a  while  to 
carriages  follow,  and  as  they  arrive  look  at  the  statue,  and  then  the 
abreast  of  the  statue,'  the  drapery  square  is  almost  deserted.  The  statue 
is  withdrawn.  We  were  looking  is  an  equestrian  one,  and  stands  on 
away  at  the  moment,  and,  turning  a  pedestal  of  solid  granit&  The  at- 
round  again,  saw  it  standing  in  aU  titude  of  the  horse  is  that  of  aud- 
its colonal  proportions.  No  ezpres-  denly  repressed  action.  The  fiftoe  of 
sions  of  enthusiasm  announced  the  the  man  is  stamped  with  the  stem- 
osaoifeatatioB.  There  were  bursts  of  ness  of  resolve.  The  right  arm,  up- 
martial  music,  and  the  cannon  thnn-  lifted,  points  over  the  Digue ;  the 
dcred,  but  tiiere  was  no  voice  from  whole  ngure  expresses  force  and  will. 
the  people  which  showed  that  they  Those  who  see  signs  and  omens  in 
recognised  the  memory  of  the  grand  ever^^ing,  say  that  the  finger  is 
nom^  or  connected  it  with  the  directed  towaitis  the  English  shore^ 
events  of  to^ay.  This  feeling  was  and  that  the  look  has  more  in  it  of 
reserved  for  some  old  soldiers,  vete-  menace  titan  resolve.  The  position 
rans  of  the  Empire — "  ces  debris  de  is  meant  to  represent  the  conomtioa 
nos  grands  jours  de  gloire,"  as  a  and  utterance  of  the  idea  which  led 
French  paper  calls  Ihem — who  came  to  the  creation  of  Cherbourg  as  it  is. 
forth  to  hang  wreaths  of  kurel.  The  interpretation  of  the  true  mean- 
medals  of  St  Helena,  and  immor^  ing  lies  m  the  fttture.  The  artist 
tdles  on  the  railing  of  the  statue,  as  au^  hereafter  lay  claim  to  either, 
a  last  homage  to  their  great  chief.  Its  effect,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  good 
An  okl  brave,  Pierre  St  Andr6,  a  and  striking.  The  proportions  are 
man  noted  among  the  l^ons,  too  old  symmetrical^  the  figures  and  atti- 
and  feeble  to  walk,  is  brought  for-  tudes  in  good  keeping,  and  the 
ward  in  a  littie  carriage  drawn  by  height  and  size  are  sufScient  to  at- 
an  old  vivandiere,  also  a  relict  of  the  tain  grandeur  without  being  exag- 
Grande  Arm6e,that  he  may  look  once  ^erat^  into  the  burlesque.  The  site 
more  on  the  fitce  and  form  which  he  is  appropriate,  and  the  time  for  its 
has  seen  often  vivid  with  life  on  the  erection  fitting  enough.  It  was  af 
battle-field.  This  made  the  solemnity'  time  to  associate  the  founder  with 
of  the  speotacle.  and  gave  it  the  only  his  monuments,  the  decreer  with  the 
expression  wliicn  was  not  dramatic.  thia^  decreed ;  and  by  connecting 
Now  there  are  speeches  made.  The  its  installation  with  the  iaaoguTa> 
Mayor  dilates  on  the  benefits  Cher-  tion  of  the  basin,  the  town  has 
boug  has  received,  and  the  grati-  sought  to  designate  itself  as  the 
tnde  it  owes  to  the  dynasty  of  Na-  ''  Cherbourg  of  Napolera.*' 
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In  fhe  aftamooD  the  Emperor  left  a  cnuih  of  cum  ;  the  cifSs  have  sook 
for  Brat,  and  the  f^&tes  of  five  da^  down  to  their  old  level ;  and  the 
continnance  are  ended  —  f&tes  which  colonels  and  majorsi  habituts  of  the 
will  be  regarded  nnder  every  aspect,  different  establishments,  take  theur 
political  uid  pictorial,  as  a  demon-  old  comers ;  the  garfOM  who  have 
stration,  and  as  a  national  oelebra-  survived  lean  in  e^ant  ease  affainst 
tion.  In  one  respect  there  will  be  the  tribune,  and  move  langnidly  in 
agreement  As  a  spectacle  they  were  answer  to  a  calL  A  few  flags  remain, 
nniqne  —  a  snocess  which  even  the  flatteriiffi  feebly;  and  the  framework 
French  may  accept '  as  a  triamph.  of  the  fireworks  still  stands  against 
Brilliant  and  tastefbl,  they  presented  the  walls.  The  fleet  has  gone,  and 
a  sacceqBion  of  scenes  ana  actors,  the  roadstead  looks  quite  empty, 
eflfects  and  impressions,  which  made  The  Oamp  de  la  Gare  is  merely  a 
them  almost  dramatic  in  the  variety  memory,  and  the  roundabouts  nave 
of  tbdr  details  nod  the  completeness  sought  other  spheres  of  action.  Alto- 
of  their  plan.  Those  who  came  to  gether,  it  has  a  used-up,  blaUt  after- 
see  must  nave  had  thdr  fill  of  plea-  the-ball  look.  There  are  some  com- 
sant  sights;  those  who  came  to  eat,  pensations.  PricM  have  fiJlen,  beds 
drink,  and  be  comfortable,  no  doubt,  and  dinnos  are  no  longer  favours  or 
carried  away  disagreeable  reminis-  accidents;  and  the  officials  of  the 
oences ;  those  who  sought  to  inspect  post-office  have  leisure  and  conde- 
a  well-constructed  port  or  a  strong  scension  enough  to  sort  the  letters, 
fortrees,  would  have  learnt  many  a  There  is  ever  a  flatness,  however, 
ksBon;  and  these  whose  object  it  about  the  day  after  the  fair  —  a  gene- 
was  to  inquire  and  think,  must  have  ral  ennui  —  which  only  time  and  a 
stored  matter  for  many  a  day^s  re-  little  more  excitement  can  relieve, 
flection.  Let  us  take  a  parting  and  a  bird's- 

The  question  whether  **  Oherbonrg  eye  peep  of  the  locality.  The  Mon- 
is  peace,^'  or  Cherbourg  is  war,  de-  tagne  du  Boule  is  our  point  for  this, 
pends  much  on  which  side  of  the  It  is  a  hill  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
Channel  it  is  discussei  **  Cherbourg  the  valley,  a  natural  citadel,  and 
is  peace,"  is  the  vehement  assertion  a  picturesque  background  for  every 
of  the  French.  If  it  be  peace,  it  is  view  of  the  town  m>m  every  point 
an  armed  peace;  and  that  it  should  Look  at  it  where  you  will,  rignt  or 
rat  on  just  conditions  and  an  equal  left,  from  the  sea  or  the  land,  there 
footing,  the  nations  who  are  con*  behind  rises  U  montage,  sometimes 
oemed  in  its  endurance  should  have  closer  and  more  ;  precipitous,  some- 
points  of  defence  and  concentration  times  less  rugged,  but  ever  the  great 
which  may  balance  Cherbourg.  feature.     The  lace  of  the  rock  to- 

A  reciprocity  of  preparation  and  wards  the  town  lias   been   scarped 

readiness,    an   equality   of  strength  into  steep  slopes,  crossed  and  divided 

and  security,  can  alone  inspire  the  here  ana  there  by  sigsag  ridges  or 

confidence  which  can  make  such  a  fissures,  which   shine  on   its  white 

peace  durable,  or   can   preserve   it  sur&ce  like  dark  veins.    On  the  side 

horn  all  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  of  the  valley  it  has  been  left  in  its 

of  war.  natural    ru^edness ;     and    tufts   of 

A  nation,  ready  and  secure,  can  bright   heather,   clustering   now   in 

accept  Uie   peace  which  Oherbonrg  the  clefts  and  amid  the  boulder-like 

typines.  points,   give   touches   of   beauty  to 

The  f^tes  are  over,  and  dull  and  the  dark  stones.    This  Montague  du 

iriMe    looks  the   little  town.     The  Boule  is  the  centre-point  of  a  ridge 

crowds    have    departed    in   detacl^  of  hills  not  high  or  continaous,  but 

tents ;  and  visitors,  who  can  get  no  threaded    with    pretty   valleys,  and 

places   in    the   railway,  vent   their  here  and  there  softened  into  ^tle 

chagrin  at  the  tatM^Mte,  in  sneers  wooded   slopes,   which  extend  in   a 

at  Uie  cuitiM,  and  the  patois  of  the  semicircle  towards  the  sea,  enclosing 

garqons ;  t^  old  diligences  are  over-  a  level  luxuriant  champaign,  in  the 

foaded,  and   swing   <m   very   much  midst  of  which  lies  Cherbourg.    From 

down  by  the  head,  as  a  sidlor  would  our  height  we  look   upon  a  pano- 

say ;  the  Normandy  waggons  exhibit  rama    of   plains,  villages,   gardens, 
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town,  and  aea,  all  broQ^ht  and  toned  and  shed,  and  boildlog,  the  waters 
into  one  beautifal  pictnre  by  the  of  the  basins  gleaming  like  lakes  be- 
bright  lights  which  fall  npon  and  tween,  and  the  bastions  behind  lying 
float  over  it  Long  the  eye  dwells  like  green  terraced  slopes.  On  the  eye 
npon  it  in  all  its  completeness  and  sweeps  to  thd  point  at  its  end  maoe 
beauty,  not  caring  to  break  snch  a  by  Fort  Hommet,  its  seaward  cita- 
whole  into  details ;  then  tarns  to  the  del»  and  then  glances  across  the  Bade 
east,  where  the  ridge  is  highest,  and  to  the  eyer-present  Digue,  which 
JQts  most  prominently  out  on  the  lies  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
sea.  There  at  its  foot  lies  a  village,  semicircle  as  though  it  had  connected 
nestled  amid  trees,  with  its  chu-di-  them  together,  and  the  line  been 
tower  jnst  rising  above  the  tops,  and  broken  by  the  two  passages;  the  De 
all  aroond  are  masses  of  verdore  made  de  Pel6e  standing  as  though  it  were 
up  of  tree-tope  and  green  patches.  a  fragment  left  by  the  waters,  and 
Onward  travels  the  eye,  and  lights  looking  from  hence  like  an  old  sea- 
now  on  a  line  of  rocks  along  the  girt  rum  rather  than  as  the  wdl-built 
shore,  on  the  end  of  which  stands  fort  it  is.  Tom  we  now  and  look 
Port  des  Flamands,  krge,  •  massive,  behind  on  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
and  regular,  with  its  polished  solid  Boule,  and  the  ridge  beyond,  kom 
masonry,  looking  almost  red  in  the  which  it  must  have  been  broken, 
sunlight ;  then  on  again,  over  mea-  There,  on  that  plateau  of  rock,  stood 
dowB,  fields,  and  orchards,  with  the  Norman  castle  of  old  time ;  and 
hedgerows  worthy  of  Devon,  and  on  from  it,  along  tiie  valley,  is  a 
over  hamlets^  and  suburban  clusters  line  of  plateaus,  covered  each  with 
of  houses,  all  drt  with  trees,  and  creeping  verdure,  and  having  some 
some  close  at  the  foot  of  the  Mon-  little  summer-house  or  tent  on  its 
ta^e,  standing  amid  gardens  of  rich  summit  Below  runs  the  railway  ; 
bright  flowers,  till  it  falls  on  the  and  in  the  little  holV>w,  near  the 
canal  with  its  sloping  sides  and  mud-  Bassin  dn  Commerce,  stands  the  new 
dy  waters,  lined  with  tall  trees,  and  station,  half  hidden  among  trees;  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  Bassin  du  Com-  so  the  picture  is  oompleta  ^ 
meroe,  crowded  now  with  ships,  folr  A  pleasant  memory  will  the  little 
lowing  it  until  its  pier  throws  its  spot  be,  and  pleasant  is  the  little 
two  long  arms  into  the  sea.  Then  town  itself,  with  its  pretty  shops, 
comes  the  town,  a  huddled  mass  of  neat  streets,  and  shaded  Wks;  and 
rools,  seeming  as  if  they  were  cut  pleasant  will  it  be  ever  to  remember 
oat  of  a  rocky  ledge,  only  the  church-  the  groups  of  Normandy  peasants, 
towers  rising  markedly  above,  look-  healthy,  quaint,  and  picturesque,  as 
lag  as  if  it  were  only  a  suburb  to  the  they  appeared  in  the  Utes  of  Gher- 
gmt    arsenal   which,   isolated    and  bonn^. 

bound  by  its  high  wall  and  enceinU       We  have  dwelt  on  Oherbonrg  as  a 

militairs,  seems  to  rise  in  its  regular  spectacle  and  as  a  picture,  next  we 

enclosure,  tier  above  tier,  of  wall,  shall  review  it  as  port  and  fortress. 
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WHAT    "WILL   HB    DO    WITH    IT? — PART  ITI. 

BY  FISIOTRATDS  CAXTOK. 
[7U  Author  ruerv4»  tie  Bight  o/TratulatimK,} 

•CHAPTER  IT. 

▲  womaa  too  often  reaaoiiB  from  her  heart— hence  two-thirds  of  her  miatakee  and  her  troabiet. 
A  man  of  genina,  too,  often  reaaona  itom  his  heart— henoei  also^  two-thirds  of  his  troubles  and 
mlstakea.  Wherefore,  between  woman  and  genloa  there  lea  sympathetio  affinl^;  each  haa 
aome  IntnitlTe  comprehension  of  the  secrets  of  the  other,  and  the  more  feminine  the  woman, 
the  more  exquisite  the  genius,  the  more  subtle  the  intelligence  between  the  two.  But  note 
well  th«t  this  tadt  understanding  becomes  obscured.  If  human  love  pass  across  iti  relations. 
Shakespeare  interprets  arlfht  this  most  Intricate  riddles  In  woman.  A  woman  was  the  first 
to  Inteipret  aright  the  art  that  is  latent  In  Shakespeara.  But  did  Anne  Hathaway  and  Shake- 
speare understand  each  other  t 

Unobsxrvkd  by  the    two   young  in  her  own  sex  did  she  possess  one 

people,  Lady  Montfort  sftte  watching  confidante.    Only  the  outward  leaves 

them  as  they  moyed  aloniic  the  river  of   that  beautiful  fiower  opened  to 

banks.    She  was  seated  where  Lionel  the  sunlight    The  leaves  round  the 

had  first  seen  her — in  the  kind  of  core  were   gathered    fold  upon  ibid 

grassy  chamber  that  had  been  won  closely  as  when  life  itself  was  in  the 

from  the    foliage   and    the    sward,  bud. 

closed  round  with  interlaced  autum-  As  all  the  years  of  her  wedded  ex- 

nal  branches,  save  where  it  opened  istence    her    heart  had   been  denied 

towards  the  water.    If  ever  woman's  the  natural  household  vents,  so,  by 

brain  can  conceive  and  plot  a  scheme  some    strange     and     unaccountable 

thoroughly  pure  firom  one  ungentle,  chance,    her    intellect   also    seemed 

selfish   thread  in  its   web,  in   such  restrained  and  pent  from  its  proper 

a    scheme   had    Oaroline    Montfort  freedom   and    play.     During    those 

brought     together    those    two    fidr  barren  years,  she  had  read-nshe  had 

youDg  natures.    And  yet  thev  were  pondered — due  had  enjoyed  a  oom- 

not  uppermost  ia  her    thoughts   as  mnne   with   Uiose  whose  minds  in- 

she  now  gazed  on  them;  nor  was  it  struct  othera,  and  still  her  own  in- 

whoUy  for  them  that  her  eyes  were  telligence,  which,  in  earl^  youth,  had 

filled  with  tears  at  once  sweet,  yet  been  characterised  by  singular  vi?a- 

Erofoundlv  mournful  —  holy,  and  yet  city  and  brightness,  and  which  Time 

itensely  human.  had   enrich^    with   every  womanly 

Women  love  to  think  themselves  accomplishment,  seemed  chilled  and 

unoomprehended  —  nor    often,  with-  objectless.    It  is  not  enough  that  a 

out  reason  in  that  foible :   for  man,  mind  should  be  cultured  —  it  should 

howsoever  sasacious,  rarely  does  en-  have  movement  as  well  as  culture, 

tirely    comprdiend    woman,    howso-  Oaroline   Montfort's    lay  quiesoentt 

ever  simpla    And  in  this  her  sex  like  a  beautiful  form  speU-bound  to 

has  the  advantage  over  ours.    Oor  repose,  but  not  to  sleep.     Looking 

hearts  are  bare  to  their  eyes,  even  on  her  once,  as  he  stood  amongst  a 

though  they  can   Mver  know  what  crowd  whom  her   beauty  dazzled,  a 

have  been  our  lives.     But  we  mav  poet  said,  abruptly, "  Were  my  guess 

see  every  action  of  their  lives,  guud-  not  a  sacarileffe  to  one  so  spotless  and 

ed  and  circumscribed  in  conventional  so  haughty,  I  should  say  that  I  had 

forms,  while  their  hearts  will  have  hit  on  the  solution  of  an  enigma  that 

many  mysteries  to  which    we   can  long  perplexed  me;  and  in  the  core 

never  have  the  key.    But,  in  more  of  that  queen  of  the  lilies,  oould  we 

than  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  strip  the  leaves  folded  round  it,  we 

Oaroline  Montfort  ever  had  been  a  should  find  Rtmorm.** 

woman  unoomprehended.     Nor  even  Lady  Montfort  started ;  the  shadow 
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.  of  ftDOther  form  than  her  own  fell  Bat  that  inqairy  had  altogether 
npoD  the  sward.  George  Morle^  ceased  of  late,  and  for  this  terrible 
Btood  behind  her,  his  fioger  on  hia  reason — ^a  difl^rent  section  of,  the 
lipsL  "  Hush/'  he  said  in  a  whisper ;  police  had  fixed  its  eye  upon  the 
**  see,  Sophy  is  loohing  for  me  np  the  father  on  whoee  behalf  the  search 
river.  I  knew  she  wonid  be— I  stole  had  been  institated.  This  Jasper 
this  way  on  purpose  —  for  I  would  Losely  (ah  I  onr  poor  friend  might 
speak  to  yon  before  I  laoe  her  qnea-  well  shudder  to  think  Sophy  shonld 
tions.^*  &11  into  his  hands  I)  haunts  the 
**  What  is  the  matter? — ^you  alarm  resorts  of  the  most  lawless  and  for- 
me/' said  Lady  Montfort,  on  gaining  midable  desperadoes  of  London.  He 
a  part  of  the  grounds  more  remote  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  anthoritjr 
from  the  river,  to  which  Gtoorge  had  amongst  them  ;  but  there  is  no  en- 
silently  led  the  way.  deoce  that  as  yet  he  has  committed 
'  "  Nay,  my  dear  cousin,  there  is  himself  to  any  participation  in  their 
less  cause  for  alarm  than  for  anxious  habitual  courses.  He  lives  profusely, 
deliberation,  and  that  upon  more  for  a  person  in  such  society  (regaling 
matters  than  those  wbicn  directly  Daredevils,  whom  he  awes  by  a 
relate  to  our  poor  fugitive.  You  strength  and  courage  whidi  are  de- 
know  that  I  long  shrunk  from  en-  scribed  as  extraordinary),  but  with- 
listing  the  police  in  aid  of  our  search,  out  any  visible  means.  It  seems 
I  was  too  sensible  of  the  pain  and  that  the  ex-agent,  who  had  been  Uius 
offence  which  such  an  application  previously  employed  in  Jasper  Lose- 
would  occasion  Waife — (let  us  con-  ly's  name,  had  been  engagecl,  not  by 
tinue  so  to  call  him)~aod  the  dis-  Jasper  himself,  but  by  a  person  in 
eovery  of  it  might  even  induce  him  very  respectable  circumstances,  whose 
to  put  himself  TOVond  our  reach,  and  name  I  have  ascertained  to  be  Poole, 
quit  England.  jBut  his  prolonged  And  the  ex-agent  deemed  it  right  to 
,  silence,  and  my  fears  lest  some  acquaint  this  Mr.  Poole  with  Jasper's 
V  illness  or  mishap  mij;bt  have  be-  evil  character  and  ambiguous  mode 
[  fkllen  him,  together  with  my  serious  of  life,  and  to  intimate  to  his  em- 
Apprehensions  of  the  effect  which  plover  that  it  might  not  be  prudent 
onrelieved  anxiety  might  produce  on  to  hold  any  connection  with  such  a 
Sophy's  health,  made  me  resolve  to  man,  and  still  less  proper  to  assist 
waive  former  scruples.  Since  I  last  in  restoring  a  young  girl  to  his 
saw  you  I  have  applied  to  one  of  the  care.  On  Uiis  Mr.  Poole  became  so 
higher  police-officers  accustomed  to  much  agitated,  and  expressed  him- 
confidential  investigations  of  a  similar  self  so  incoherently  as  to  his  rela- 
natura  The  next  day  he  came  to  tions  with  Jasper,  that  the  ex-agent 
tell  me  that  he  had  learned  that  a  conceived  suspicions  against  Poole 
friend  of  his,  who  had  been  formerly  himself,  and  reported  the  whole  cir- 
a  distinguished  agent  in  the  deteo-  cumstances  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
tive  police,  had  been  engaged  for  the  former  service,  through  whom 
months  in  tracking  a  person  whom  they  reached  the  very  man  whom  I 
*  he  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  myself  was  employing.  But  this  ex- 
one  whom  I  had  commissioned  him  agent,  who  hao,  after  his  last  inter- 
to  discover,  and  with  somewhat  less  view  with  Poole,  declined  all  farther 
caution  and  delicacy  than  I  had  en-  interference,  had  since  tiien;  through 
joined.  The  fugitive's  real  name  a  correspondent  in  a  country  town, 
had  been  given  to  this  ex-agent — the  whom  he  had  employed  at  toe  first, 
cause  for  search,  that  he  had  abduct-  obtained  a  doe  to  my  dear  old  friend's 
ed  and  was  oonoealbg  his  gn^d-  wanderings,  more  recent^  and  I  think 
daughter  from  her  fiiUier.  u  was  more  hopelhl,  than  any  I  had  vet 
easy  for  me  to  perceive  whj7  this  disooverea.  Yon  will  remember  that 
novtt  search  had  nltherto  fiiiled,  no  when  questioning  Sophy  as  to  any 
suspicion  being  entertained  that  friends  in  her  former  lire  to  whom  it 
Waife  had  sepurated  himself  from  was  probable  Waife  might  have  ad- 
fiophy,  and  the  inquiry  being  there-  dressed  himself,  she  ooiud  thmk  of 
fore  rather  directed  towards  the  no  one  so  probable  as  a  cobbler 
grandchild     than    the    grandlkther.  named  Merle,  with  whom  he  and  she 
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had  once  lodged,  and  of  whom  he  eatora    For  Meiie,  who  is  impetri- 

had  often  spoken  to  her  with  mach  oos  to  bribes,  and  who  at  first  was 

gratitude,  as  havine  pat  him  in  the  charlish  and  rode,  became   softened 

way  of  recovering  herself,  and  liaving  as  my  honest  affection  for  the  fagi* 

shown  him  a  peculiar  tmstfal  kind-  tive  grew   dear   to   him,  and  still 

ness  on  that  occasion.    Bat  yoa  will  more  when  I  told  him  how  wretdied 

remember  also  that  I  coi|ld  not  find  Sophy  was  at  her  grandbther's  dis- 

this  Merle ;  he  had  left  the  ▼illage,  appearance,  and  that  she  might  fret 

near  this  very  place,  in  which  he  had  herself  into  a  decline.    And  we  parted 

spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life—  with  this  promise  on  his  side,  uiat  if 

his  hamble   trade  having  been   ne-  I  would  bring  down  to  him  eiths 

glected     in     conseqaenoe    of    some  Sophy  herself  (which  is  oat  of  the 

strange  superstitious    occupations  in  question),  or  a  line  from  her,  whioh, 

which,  as   he  had   grown  older,  he  in   referring    to   any    dreamstaDees 

had  become  more  and  more  absorbed,  while  under  his  roof  that  oould  only 

He    had   fallen   into   poverty  ;   his  be  known  to  her  and  himself,  should 

effects  had   been  sold  off;    he  had  convince   him  that   the   letter   was 

gone  away   no   one   knew  whither,  from  her  hand,  assuring  him  that  it 

Well,  the  ez-agent,  who    had    also  was  for  Waife's  benefit  and  at  her 

been  directed  to  this ,  Merle  by  his  prayer  that  he  shodd  bestir  himsdf 

employer,   had,    through    his   corre-  in  the  search  for  her  grandfieither,  and 

spondent,  ascertained  that   the  cob-  that  he  might  implidtly  trust  to  me, 

bier  was  living  at  Norwich,  where  he  he  would  do  all  he  oould  to  help  us. 

Sassed  under  the  name  of  the  Wise  So'  &r,  then,  so  good.    But  I  have 

[an,  and  where  he  was  in  perpetual  now  more  to  say,  and  that  is  in  refer- 

danger  of  being  sent  to  the  house  of  enoe  to  Sophy  herself,    While  we  are 

correction  as  an  impostor,  dealing  in  tracking  her  grandfather,  the   peril 

astrology,    crystal-seeing,    and    sudi  to  her  is  not  lessened.    Never  was 

silly   or  nefarious   practices.     Yery  that  peril  thoroughly  brought  before 

odd,    indeed,    and    very   mdancholy  my  eyes,  until  I  had  heard  actually 

too,*'  quoth  the  scholar,  lifting  up  his  from  the   police  agent  the  dreadfm 

hands   and    eyes,  "  that  a   man   so  character  and  associations  of  tha  man 

gifted  as  our  poor  friend  should  ever  who  can  claim  her  in  a  fieither^s  name, 

have  cultivatea  an  acquaintance  with  Waife,  it  is  true,  had  told  you  that 

a  cobbler  who   deals  in   the   Black  his  son  ,was   profligate,   spendthrift, 

Art  I"  lawless— sought  her,  not  from  natn- 

^       «  Sophy   has  talked  to  me  much  ral  afi^tion,  but  as  an  instrument  to 

about  tnat  cobbler,''  said  Lady  Mont-  be  used,  roughly  and  coarsdy,  for  the 

fort,  with  her  sweet  half-BmJl&  '  ^  It  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  Mr. 

was  under  his  roof  that  she  first  saw  barrdl.    But  this  stops  mr  short  of 

Lionel  Haughton.    But  though  the  the  terrible  reality.    Imagine  the  effect 

poor   man  may  be  an  ignorant  en-  on  her  nerves,  so  depressed  as  they 

thusiast,  he  is  certainly,  by  her  ac-  now  are,  nay,  on  her  very  life,  should 

count,  too  kind  and  simple-hearted  to  this  audacious  miscreant  force  him- 

be  a  designing  impostor.^'  sdf  here  and  say,  '  Come  with  me, 

Gboror. — ^  Possibly.    But,  to  go  yon  are  my  child.'    And  are  we  quite 

on  with  my  story  :  A  few  weeks  affo,  sure  that  out  of  some  refining  noble- 

an  dderly  lame  man,  accompanied  by  ness   of  conscience  she   might  not 

a  dog,  who  was  evidently  poor  dear  imagine  it  her  duty  to  obey,  and  to 

Sir   Isaac,   lodged  two    days   with  follow  him  ?    The  more  abjeet  and 

Merle  at  Norwich.    On  hearing  this,  friendless  his  condition,  .the  more  she 

I  myself  went  yesterday  to  Norwich,  might  deem  it  her  duty  to  be  *  by  his 

saw  and  talked  to  Merle,  and  through  side.     I  have  studied  her  flrom  her 

this  man  I  hope,  more  easily,  ddi-  childhood.     She  is  capaUe  of  any 

cately,  and  expeditiously  than  by  any  error  in  judgment,  if  ft  be  made  to 

other  means,  to  achieve  our  object  appear  a  martyr's  devoted  self-eacri- 

He  evidently  can  assist  us,  and.  as  fioe.    You  may   well    shudder,   my 

evidently,  Waife  has  not  told  nim  dear  cousin.     But   grant  that   die 

that  he  is  flying  from  Sophy  and  were  swayed  by  ns  m  by  the  aigu- 

friends,  but  mm  enemies  and  pene-  ment  that  so  to  act  wodd  betray  aad 
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klfl  her  beloved  grandfather,  still,  m  "Trae;  and  yet  yon  hoped  reasoii- 

mfsting  this  raffian's  paternal  antho*  ably  enoagh  to  sacoeed  where  he,  poor 

rity,  what  Yiolent  and  paiofhl  scenes  outcast,  had  failed.*' 

might  ensael     What  dreadfal  pob-  '*  Yes,  yes;  I  did  hope  that  Sophy 

lioity  to  be  attached  for  ever  to  her  — ^her  manners  formed,  her  edncation 

name!    Nor  is  this  all.    Grant  that  completed— all  her  natural  exquisite 

her   fiither    does  not  discover   her,  jpraoes  so  coltored  and  refined,  as  to 

bat  that  he  is  led  by  his  associates  justify  pride  in  the  proudest  kindred 

into  some  criminal  offence,  and  sufRsrs  — I   did  hope   that   she   should  be 

by  tiie  law — her  relationship,  both  brought,   as   it   were    by   accident, 

to  him  from  whom  von  would  guard  under  his   notice ;    that   she  would 

her,  and  to  him  whose  hearth  you  interest  and  charm  him ;  and  that  the 

have  so  tenderly  reared  her  to  grace,  claim,  when   made,    might  thus   be 

soddenly  dragged  to  day — would  not  welcomed  with  delight    Mr.  Darrell's 

the  shfline  kill  her  ?    And  in  that  dis-  abrupt  return  to  a  seclusion  so  rigid 

doBore  how  keen  would  be  the  anguish  forbids  the    opportunity  that  might 

of  Darrell  V  easily  have  been  found  or  made  if  he 

'^O     heavens  I"     cried     Caroline  had  remained  in  London.    But  sud- 

Montfort,  white  as  sshes,  and  wringing  denly,  violently  to  renew  a  daim  that 

her   hands,    **jou   freeze    me   with  such  a  man  has  rejected,  before  he 

terror.    But  this  man  cannot  be  so  has  ever  seen  that  dear  cnild — ^before 

lUlen  as  yon  describe.    I  have  seen  his  heart  and  his  taste  plead  for  her 

him — spoken  with  him  in  his  youth  — who  would  dsre  to  do  it?  or,  if  so 

—hoped  then  to  assbt  in  a  task  of  daring,  who  could  hope  success  ?" 

coDcuiation,  pardon.    Nothing  about  **  My   dear    Lady    Montfort,    my 

him  then  foreboded  so  fearful  a  cor-  noble  cousin,  with  repute  as  spotless 

raption.     He  might   be    vain,   ez-  as  the  ermine  of  your  robe^-who  but 

travagant,  selfish,  false — Ah,  yes  I  he  you  ?" 

was  false  indeed  1  but  still  the  ru£San  '*  Who  but  I?  Ajay  one.  Mr.  Darrell 

you    paint,    banded    with   common  would  not  even  read  through  a  letter 

criminals,  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  addressed  to  him  by  me." 

gay,    dainty,    perfumed,    fair*fiEUied  George  stared  with  sstonishment 

adventurer  with  whom  my  ill-fated  Oaroline's  face  was   downcast — her 

playmate    fled    her    father^s   house,  attitude  that  of  profound  humiliated 

You  shake  yonr  head — ^what  is  it  you  dejection, 

advise?"  " Incredible  I"   said  he  at  length. 

**  To  expedite  your  own  project —  *'  I  have  always  suspected,  and  so  in- 
to make  at  once  the  resolute  attempt  deed  has  my  unde,  that  Darrell  had 
to  secure  to  this  poor  child  her  best,  some  cause  of  complaint  sgainst 
her  most  rightful  protector — ^to  let  vonr  mother.  Perhaps  he  might 
whatever  can  be  done  to  guard  her  have  supposed  that  she  had  not  suffi- 
ttcm  danger,  or  reclaim  her  father  ciently  watched  over  his  daughter, 
from  courses  to  which  despair  may  or  had  not  sufficiently  inquired  into 
be  driving  hinh— to  let,  I  say,  all  this  the  character  of  the  governess  whom 
be  done  ov  the  person  whose  in-  she  recommended  to  him ;  and  that 
terest  in  doing  it  effectively  is  so  this  had  led  to  an  estrangement  be- 
paramount — whose  ability  to  judge  tween  Darrell  and  your  mother  which 
of  and  decide  on  the  wisest  means  is  could  not  fail  to  extend  somewhat 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  that  to  yourselfl  But  such  misunder- 
lies  within  our  own  limited  experience  standinss  can  surely  now  be  easily 
of  lifb."  removed.    Talk  df  his  not  reading  a 

**  But  you    forget  that  our  fHend  letter  addressed    to    him    by   you ! 

told  me  that  he  had  appealed  to — ^to  Why,  do  I  not    remember,  when  I 

Mr.  Darrell  on  his  return, to  England;  was  on  a  visit  to  my  echoolfellow, 

that  Mr.  Darrell    had   peremptorily  his  son,  what  influence  you,  a  mere 

refused  to  credit  the  claim ;  and  had  child  yourself,  had  over  that  grave, 

sternly  said  that,  even  if  Sophy's  birth  busy  man,  then  in  the  height  of  his 

could  be  proved,  he  would  not  place  career  —  how    you  alone  could  run 

under  her  father's  roof  the  grandchild  without  awe  into  his  study — how  you 

of  William  Losely."  alone  had  the  privilege  to  arrange  his 
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books,  sort  hii  pftpen— aothttt  we  two  taking  him  ioto  oonBdenoe  and  con* 

boys  looked  on  Voa  with  a  solemn  8aitation,Lady  Montfortiesamed,  ina 

respect,  as  the  depositary  of  all  his  calmer  voice  and  with  a  leas  tnmbled 

state  secrets— how  wnlj  yoo  tried  to  ooantenance— 

decoy  that  poor   timid  Matilda,  his  "  Who  should  be  the  pleader  for 

daughter,  into  a  share  of  year  own  one  whose  claim,  if   acknowledged, 

audacity! — ^Isnotall this troer'  would   affect  his  own  fortunei,  but 

^O  yes^  yea— old  days,  gone  for  Lionel    Haughton?      Hold  I— r look 

ever  1**  where  yonder  they  come  into  sight — 

**  Do  I    not  remember  how  you  there,  by  the  sap  in  the  evemeeniL 

promised  that,  before  I  went  back  May  we  not  nope  that  Providence, 

to  school,  I  should  hear  Darrell  read  bringing    those  two    beautiful  lives 

aknid — ^how  yon  brought  the  volume  together,  ^ves  a  solution  to  the  diffi- 

of  Milton  to   him  in  the  evening —  euTties  which  thwart  our  action  and 

how  he  said,  '  No,  to-morrow  night ;  embarrass  our  Judgment?  I  conceived 

I  must  go  now  to  the  House  of  Com-  and  planned  a  bussful  romance  the 

mons ' — ^how  I  marvelled  to  hear  you  first  moment  I  gathered  from  Sophy's 

answer    boldly,    *  To-morrow'   n%ht  artless  confidences  the  effect  thitt  Md 

George  will  have  left  us,  and  I  have  been  produced  on  her  wh<rfe  train  of 

promised  that  he  shall  hear  you  read'  thought    and    fSoeling   by   the    first 

— and  how,  looking   at    you  under  meetmg  with  Lionel   in   her   chiU- 

those  dark  brows  with  serious  soft-  hood;    by  bis   brotherly,  chivalrous 

ness,    he    said,    'Bight!    promises,  kindness,    and    above    all,    bv  the 

once  given  may  be  kept     But  was  chance  words  he  let  fall,  which  die- 

it  not  rash  to  promise  in  another's  contented  her  with  a  life  of  shift  aaod 

name?'  — and    you  answered,    half  disguise,    and    revealed  to   her  the 

gently,    half  pettishly,  *As    if  you  instincts  of  her  own  honest  truthful 

could  fail  me  V    He  took  the  book  nature.    An  alliance  between  Lionel 

without  another   word,    and    read.  Haughton  and  Sophy  seemed  to  me 

What  reading  it  was  too!    And  do  the  happiest  ^XMsible  event  that  could 

you    not    remember    another    time,  befall  Guy  DarrelL  The  two  branches 

bow-^"  of  his  family  united — a  painful  house- 

Ladt  Momtfobt  Hnterrupting  with  hold  secret  confined  to  the  circle  of 

nervous  imjiatienoe.)  —  ''Ay,  ay  —  I  his  own  kindred — granting  •  Sophy's 

need  no  reminding  of  all — all !    Kind-  claim  never  perfeoUy  cleared  up,  but 

est,  noblest,  gentlest  friend  to  a  giddj  subject  to  a  tcHrmentIng  doubt — ^her 

heedless  child,  unable  to  appreciate  future  equally  assured — ^her  possible 

the    blessing.      But  now,    George,  rights   equally  established— DarreQ's 

I    dare    not,    I    cannot    write    to  conscience  and   pride  reconciled  to 

Mr.  Darrdl."  each  other.    Ana  how,  even  but  as 

George  mused  a  moment,  and  con-  wife  to  his  young  kinsman,  he  would 

jectured  that  Lady  Montfort  had,  in  learn  to  love  one  so  exquisitely  en- 

the  inconsiderate  impulsive  season  of  dearing  1"     [Lady  Montfort   psoaed 

youth,  aided  in  the  clandestine  mar-  a     moment,    and     then    resumed.] 

fiage  of  Damll's  dauffhter,  and  had  ^  When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Darrell  was 

be«)me  thus  associated  in  his  mind  about  to  marry  again,  my  project  was 

with  the  affliction  that  had  embittered  necessarily  arrested." 

his  existence.    Were    this   so,    cer-  "Certainly,"  said  George,  ''if  be 

tainly  she  would  not  be  the  .fitting  formed  new  ties,  Sophy  would  be  less 

intercessor  on  behalf  of  Sophy.    His  an  object  in  his  existence,  whether 

thoughts    then  turned  to  his  unde,  or  not  he  recognised  her  birth.    The 

Darrell's  earliest  friend,  not  suspect-  alliance    between    her    and    Lionel 

ing  that  Colonel  Morley  was  actually  would  lose  many  of  its  advantaffss ; 

the  person  whom  Darrell  had  iJready  and  any  address  to  him  on  Soimy's 

appointed  his  adviser  and  represent-  behalf  would  become  yet  more  ungra- 

ative,  in  all  transactions  that  misht  ciously  received." 

concern  the  very  parties  under  dis-  Ladt  Montvobt. — "  In  that  case  I 

cussion.    Bot  just  as  he  was  about  had  resolved  to  adopt  Sophy  as  my 

to  suggest  the  expediency  of  writinff  own  child ;  lay  by  from  my  abundant 

to  Alban  to  return  to  Kngland,  aira  income  an  ample  dowry  for  her;  and 
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whetber  Mr.  Danell  ever  knew  it  or  and  said,  *  Bat  my  dear  grandfkther 

not,  at  least  I  shoald  have  the  secret  sever  spoke  to  me  of  her ;  he  never 

joy  to  think  that  I  was  saving  him  even  saw  my  mother.'  *' 

from  the  risk  of  remorse  hereafter—  Gkobob. — ^"  And  yon,  I  sospect,  do 

dionld  she  be,  as  we   believe,  his  not  much  like  to  talk  of  that  mother, 

daughter's    child,    and    have    been  I  have  gathered  from  yon,  nnawares  to 

thrown  npon    the   world  destitnte ;  yonrsel^  that  she  was  not  a  person 

— yes.  the  secret  joy  of  feeling  that  I  yon  oonld  highly  praise ;  and  to  me, 

was  Btieltering,  fostering  as  a  mother,  as  a  boy,  she  seehied,  with  all  her 

one  whose  nghtfnl  home  might  be  timidity,  w^ward  and  deceitful." 

with  him  who  in  my  childhood,  shel-  Ladt    Montpobt,  —  *'  Alas  1    how 

tered,  fostered  me !"  bitterly  she  must  have  snffered— and 

Obobos  (mach  affected). — *^How,  how  young  she  was.     Bat  you  are 

in  proportion  as  we  know  yon,  the  right ;  I  cannot  speak  to  Sophy  of  her 

beauty    which   you    veil    from    the  mother,    the    subject    is    connected 

world  outshines  that  which  you  can-  with  so*  mach  sorrow.    Bat  I  told  her 

not  prevent  the  world  from  seeing  1  '  that  she   should   know    all   soon,' 

But  you  most  not  let  this  grateful  and  she  said,  with  a  sweet  and  melao- 

enthusiasm  blind   your  better  judg-  choly   patience,    '  When    my   poor 

ment    You  think  these  yoong  persons  grandfather  will  be  by  to  hear ;  I  can 

are  beginning  to  be  really  attached  wait' " 

to  each  other.  Then  it  is  the  more  Qeorgb. — **  But  is  Lionel,  with  his 
neoesBary  that  no  time  should  be  lost  quick  intellect  and  busy  imagin- 
in  learning  how  Mr.  Darrell  would  ation,  equally  patient  ?  Does  he  not 
regard  such  a  marriage.  I  do  not  feel  guess  at  the  truth  ?  You  have  iM 
so  assured  of  his  consent  as  you  Eim  that  you  do  meditate  a  project 
appear  to  do.  At  all  events,  this  which  a£»cts  Guy  Darrell,  and  re- 
should  be  ascertained  before  their  quired  his  promise  not  to  divulge  to 
happiness  is  seriously  involved.  I  Darrell  his  visits  in  this  house." 
agree  with  vou  tlukt  Liond  is  the  Labt  Montfobt. — ^  He  knows  thai 
best  intermediator  to  plead  for  Sophy ;  Sophy's  paternal  (grandfather  was 
and  his  very  generositv  in  urging  William  Losely.  From  your  unole 
her  prior  claim  to  a  fortune  that  he  heard  William  Loeely's  story 
might  otherwise  pass  to  him,  is  likely  and — " 

to  nave  weight  with  a  man  so  gener-  Qeobgb. — ^  My  uncle  Alban  ?" 

cos  himself  as  Ouy  Darrell  is  held  to  Ladt    Montfort-  —  '*  Yes ;     the 

be.    But  does  Lionel  vet  know  all  ?  Colonel  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

Have  you  yet  ventured  to  confide  to  dder   Losely   in   former   dajs,   and 

him,  or  even  to  Sophy  herself,  the  spoke  of  him  to  Lionel  witii  great 

nature  of  her  claim  on  the  man  who  affection.       It   seems   that   Lionel's 

so  proudly  denies  it?"  Hather  knew  him  also,  and  thought- 

**  No — ^I  deemed  it  due  to  Sophy's  lessly  involved  him  in  his  own  peco- 

pride  of  sex  to  imply  to  her  that  niary   difficulties.     Lionel   was   not 

she  would .  in  fortune  and  in  social  long  a  visitor  here  before  he  asked 

position,  be  entitled  to  equality  with  me  abruptly  if  Mr.  Waife's  real  name 

those   whom  she   might  meet  here,  was  not  Losely.    I  was  obliged  to 

And  that  is  true,  if  only  as  the  child  own  it,  begging  him  not  at  present 

whom  I  adopt  and  enrich.    I  have  to   question   me   further.    He   said, 

not  said  more.    And  only  since  Lionel  then,  with   much   emotion,  that  be 

has  appeared  has  she  ever  seemed  in-  had  an  hereditarv  debt  to  discharge 

terested  in  anything  that  relates  to  to  William  Losely,  and  that  he  was 

her  parentage.    From  the  recollection  the  last  person  who  ought  to  relin* 

of  her  ikther  she  naturally  shrinks—  quish  belief  in  the  old  man's  innocence 

she  never  mentions  his  name.    But  of  the  crime  for  which  the  law  had 

two  days  ago  she  did  ask  timidly,  condemned  him,   or   to    judge  him 

and  with   great   change   of  bounte-  harshly  if  the   innooence  were   not 

nance,  if  it  was  through  her  mother  substantiated.    You  remember  with 

that  she  was  entitled  to  a  rank  higher  what   eagemees   he  joined  in   your 

than  she  had  hitherto  known ;    and  search,  until  you  positively  forbade 

when  I  answered  '  yes,'  she  sighed,  his  interposition,  fearing  tliat  should 
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our  poor  friend  hear  of  inqoiriee  in-  birth,  and  died  abroad,  leaving  but 

Btitated  by  one  whom  he  coald  not  one  child,  who  is  also  dead    Still 

recognise  as  a  friend,  and  might  pos-  liond  does  sospect,  —  my  veiy  in* 

sibljr  consider  an  emissary  of  his  son's,  junctions  of  secresy  must  make  him 

he  would   take    yet  greater  pains  more  than  sospech;,  that  the  Loselys  are 

to  conceal  himselL      Bat  from  th&  somehow   or  other  mixed   ap  with 

moment   that    lionel   learned    that  DArrell's  family  history.     Hash!    I 

Sophy's    grandfather    was    William  hear   his   voice    yonder  —  they   ap- 

Losely,  his  manner  to  Soph^  became  proach." 

vet  more  tenderly  respectml.      He       ''My  dear  cousin, let  it  be  settled 

has   a   glorious  nature,  that   young  between  us,  then,  that  you  frankly 

man!    Bntdid  your  unde  never  speak  and  without   delay  communicate  to 

to  you  of  Williani  Losely  7"  lionel  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  it  is 

''  No.    I  am  not  surprised  at  that  known  to  us,  and  put  it  to  him  how 

My  uncle  Alban  avoids  '  painful  sub-  best  and  most  tonohingly  to  move  Mr. 

jeots.'    I  am  only  surprised  that  he  Darrell   towards    her    of   whom  we 

should  have  revived  a  painful  subject  hold  him  to  be  the  natural  protector, 

in  talk  to  Lionel    But  I  now  under-  I  will  write  to  my  nnde  to  return  to 

stand  why,  when  Waife  first  heard  England  that  he  may  assist  ns  in  the 

my  name,  he  seemed   affected,  and  same  good  work.  'Meanwhile,  I  shall 

why   he   so   specially   enjoined    me  have  only  good  tidings  to  oommnni- 

never  to  mention  or  describe  him  to  cate  to  sophy  in  my  new  hopes  to 

mv    friends    and    relations.       Then  discover    her    grandfather    thitragh 

Lionel  knows  Loeely's  stor^.  but  not  Merle." 

his    son's    connection     with    Dar-       Here,   as    the    sun  was  setting, 

rell?*'  Lionel  and  Sophy  came  in  sight;— 

^  Certainly  not.      He  knows  but  above  their  heads,  the  western  doods 

what  is  generally  said  in  the  world,  bathed  in  gold  and  purple.    Sophy, 

that  Darrell's  daughter  eloped  with  percdving  Gteoi^  bounded  fbrwarw, 

a  Mr.  Hammond,  a  man  of  inferior  and  reached  his  side,  breathless. 
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lionel  Hanghton  b&vlng  lost  his  heart,  It  Is  no  longer  a  qaestlon  what  m  wUl  do  with  it    Bat 

what  will  be  done  with  it  Is  a  Tery  grare  qaestlon  indeed. 

Lionel   forestalled   Lady  Montfort  disrespect  to  my  generous  kinsman, 

in  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  sub-  to  coneeal  from  him  any  longer  the 

ject  which  her  cousin  had  urged  her  fedings  which  must  colour  my  whole 

to  open.    For  while  George,  leading  future  existence.    Nor  can  I  say  to 

away  Sophy,  informed   her   of  his  her,'Oan  vou  return  my  affection? 

journey  to  Norwich,  and  his   inter-  — ^will  you  listen  to  my  vows? — will 

view  with  Merle,  Lionel  drew  Lady  you  accept   them    at   the  altar?' — 

Montfort  into  the   house,  and  with  until  I  have  won,  as  I  am  sure  to  win, 

much  agitation,  and  in  abrupt,  hurried  the  approving  consent  of  my  mure 

accents,  implored   her   to  withdraw  than  father." 

the  promise  which  forbade  him  to  in-  **  Tou  feel  sure  to  win  that  consent, 

form  his  benefactor  how  and  where  in  spite  of  the  stain  on  her  grand- 

histime  had  been  spent  of  late.    He  father's  name?" 

burst  forth  with  a  declaration  of  that  ''  When   Darrell    learns  that,  but 

love  with  which  Sophy  had  inspired  for  my  poor  father's  fault,  that  name 

him,  and  which  Lady  Montfort  could  might  be  spotless  now— yes  1   I  am 

Dut  be  but  prepared  to  hear.    "  No-  not  BIr.  Darreirs  son— the  transmitter 

tiling,"  said  he,  ^'  but  a  respect  for  her  of  his  line.    I  believe  yet  that  he  will 

more    than    filial    anxiety   at    this  form  new  ties.    By  my  mother's  side 

moment  could  have  kept  my  heart  I  have  no   ancestors  to   boast  of; 

thus  long  silent    But  that  heart  is  so  and    you   have  owned   to   me   that 

deeply   pledged— so    utterly    hers —  Sophy's  mother  was  of  gentle  birth. 

hat  it  has  grown  an  ingratitude,  •  Alban  Morley  told  me,  when  I  last 
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Mw  him,  that  Darrell  wishes  me  to  that  it  may  bear  the  blesaed  results 

mmj,  and  kaves  me  free  to  choose  which  were  in  my  thoughts  when  I 

my  bride.    Yes ;  I  have  no  doabt  of  took    Sophy   as   my   own    adopted 

Mr.    Darreirs    consent.      My    dear  daughter,  and  hailed  in  ^oarself  the 

mother  will  welcome  to   her   heart  reconciler  of  conflicting  circnmstance. 

the  prize  so  coveted  by  mine;  and  Not  under  thia  roof  snoald  yon  woo 

Charles'  Hanghton's  son  will  have  a  WiUiai^  Losely^s  grandchild.    Doubly 

place  at  his  hearth  for  the  old  age  are  you  bound  to  ask  Guv  Darrell's 

of  William  Losely.    Withdraw  your  consent  and  blessing.    At  his  hearth 

interdict  at  once,  dearest  Lady  Mont-  woo  your  Sophy — at  his  hands  ask  a 

fort,  and  confide  to  me  all  that  you  bride  in  his  daughter's  child.*' 
have  hitherto  left   itnexplained,  but        And   to   her   wondering  listener, 

haire  promised  to  reve^  when   the  Caroline  Montfort  told  her  grounds 

time  came.    The  time  has  come."  for  the  belief  that  connected  the  last 

^  It  has  come,"  said  Lady  Mont-  of  the  Darrells  with   the   convict's 

fort,  sdemnly;  ''and  Heaven  grant  grandchild. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Osdidoiii  cryatal-aeen,  young  lovexB,  and  gnye  wise  men— «n  In  the  same  category. 

George  Morler  set  out  the  next  zigzag,  and  shooting  to  and  fro,  here 

day  for  Norwich,  in  which  antique  and  there,  till,  just  when  C^rge  had 

dty,  ever  since  the  Dane  peopled  it,  lost  all  patience.  Merle  chanced  to 

some  wizard,  or  witch,  star-reader,  or  see,  not  in  the  crystal,  a  pderine  on 

crystal-seer  has  enjoyed  a  mysterious  the  neck   of   a  farmer's   daughter, 

renown,   perpetuating   thus   through  which  he  was  morally  certain  he  had 

all  change  in  our  land's  social  pro-  himself  selected  for  Waife^s  pannier. 

gress  the  long  line  of  Yala  and  Saga,  And  the  girl,  stating  hi  reply  to  his 

who  came  with  the  Baven  and  Valkyr  inquiry  that  her  &£ber  had  bought 

from  the  Scandinavian  pine  shores,  that  pderine  as  a  present  for  her, 

Merle*s  reserve  vanished  on  the  per-  not  many  days  before,  of  a  pedlar  in 

nsal  of  Sophy's  letter  to  him.    He  in-  a  neighbouring  town,  to  the  market 

formed  George  that  Waife  declared  of  which  the  farmer  resorted  weekly, 

he   had   plenty  of  money,  and  had  Merle  cast   an  horary  scheme,  and 

even  forced  a  loan  upon  Merle;  but  finding  the  Third  House  (of  short 

that  he   liked  an  festive,  wandering  journeys)  in  favourable  aspect  to  the 

life ;  it  kept  him  from  thinking,  and  Seventh  House  (containing  the  object 

that  a  pedlar's  pack  wouM  give  him  desbed),  and  in  conjunction  with  the     ' 

a  license  for  vagrancy,  and  a  budget  Eleventh  House  (friends),  he  ^vdy 

to  defiray  its  expenses ;  that  Merle  informed  the  scholar  that  their  toils 

had  been  consulted  by  him  in  the  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Hour 

choice  of  light  popular  wares,  and  as  and   the  Man  were  at   hand.    Not 

to  the  route  he  might  find  the  most  over  sanguine,  C^eorge  consigned  him- 

firee   firom  competing   rivals.    Merle  self  and  the  seer  to  an  early  train,  and 

willingly  agreed  to  accompany  George  reached  the  famous  town  of  Ouzel* 

In  quest  of  the  wanderer,  whom,  by  ford,  whither,  when  the  chronological 

the  help  of  his  crystal,  he  seemed  order  of  our  narrative  (which  we  have 

calmly  sure  he  could  track  and  dis-  so  far  somewhat  forestalled^  will  per- 

eover.    Accordingly,  th^  both   set  n^it»  we  shall  conduct  the  inquisitive 

out  in   the  somewhat  devious  and  reader. 

desultory  road  which  Merle,  who  had       Meanwhile  Lionel,  subscribing  with* 

some  old  acquaintances  amongst  the  out  a  murmur  to  Lady  Montfort's 

ancient  profession   of  hawkers,  had  injunction  to   see   Sophy   no   more 

advised  Waife  to  take.    But  Merle,  till  Darrell  had  been  conferred  with 

unhappily  confiding  more  in  his  crystal  and   his   consent   won,  returned   to 

than  Waife's  steady  adherence  to  the  his  lodgings  in  London,  sanguine  of 

dkwt    prescribed,    led    the    Oxford  success,  and  flushed  with  joy.    His 

ichohur  the  life  of  a  will-ofthe-wisp ;  intontioB  was  to  set  oat  at  once 
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to  Fawlej;  bat  on  reaching  town,  eonoerned  himself,  but  aflRseted  hie 
he  found  there  a  few  lines  from  Dar-  benelkctor.  By  retam  of  poet  Dar- 
rell  himeelf,  in  reply  to  a  Ions  and  rell  replied  with  onrt  frigidity,  re- 
a£SBCtionate  letter  which  Liond  liad  peating,  with  even  stemneaB,  hie  re- 
written a  few  days  before,  aeking  nual  to  receive  Lionel,  but  professing 
permission  to  visit  the  old  manor-  himself  ready  to  attend  to  all  that  hS 
noose;  for  amidst  all  his  abeorbing  kinsman  mi^ht  address  to  him  by 
love  for  Sophy,  the  image  of  his  letter.  *<  If  it  be  as  yon  state,"  wrote 
lonely  benefactor  in  that  gloomy  DarreU,  with  his  habitnal  irony,  **a 
hermitage  often  rose  before  him.  In  matter  that  relates  to  myself,  I  claim, 
these  lines,  Darrell,  not  unkindly,  but  as  a  lawyer  for  my  own  a£iBirs--the 
very  peremptorily,  declined  Limiel^s  precaution  I  once  enjoined  to  my 
overtures.  **  In  troth,  my  dear  dients-^a  written  brief  shooid  always 
yoong  kinsman,"  wrote  the  redose  precede  a  personal  consoltation." 
— ^in  troth  I  am,  with  slowness,  In  fact,  the  prood  man*snspected 
and  with  freqoent  relapses,  labonr-  that  Lionel  had  been  directly  or  in- 
ing  throogh  convalescence  from  a  directly  addressed  on  beb^  of  Jasper 
moral  fever.  My  nerves  are  vet  on-  Losely ;  and  certainly  that  was  the 
strong.  I  am  as  one  to  whom  is  last  sobject  on  whidi  he  woold  have 
prescribed  the  most  complete  re-  ^ranted  an  interview  to  his  yoong 
pose ; — the  visits,  even  of  friends  tiie  kinsman.  Lionel,  however,  wta  not 
dearest,  forbidden  as  a  periloos  ex-  perhaps  sorry  to  be  thos  compelled 
dtement  The  sight  of  yoo — of  any  to  trost  to  writing  his  own  and 
one  from  the  greatj  world— bot  espe-  Sophy's  cansa  Damll  was  one  of 
dally  of  one  whose  rich  vitality  of  those  men  whose  presence  inspires 
yooth  and  hope  afifronte  and  mocks  a  cerUin  awe — one  of  those  men 
my  own  fetigoed  exhaostioo,  woold  whom  we  feel,  upon  great  occasions^ 
bat  irritete,  onsettle,  tortore  me.  less  embarrassed  to  cuSdress  by  letter 
When  I  am  qoite  well  I  will  ask  than  in  person.  Liond*s  pen  moved 
yoo  to  come.  I  shall  enjoy  yoor  rapid]y--his  whole  heart  and  sool 
visit  Till  then,  on  no  aocoont,  and  sooosed  with  feeling,  and,  nuhing 
on  no  pretext,  let  my  morbid  ear  over  the  page,  he  reminded  Darreu 
cateh  the  soond  of  ^oor  footfall  on  of  the  day  when  he  had  told  to  the 
my  qoiet  floor.  Wnte  to  me  often,  rich  man  the  tale  of  the  lovely 
bat  tell  me  nothing  of  the  news  and  waodedng  child,  and  how,  oot  of  his 
gossip  of  the  world.  Tell  me  only  of  sympathy  for  that  child,  Darrdl's 
yooisdf,  yoor  studies,  yoor  thooghtB,  approviog,  fostering  tenderness  to 
your  sentiments,  yoor  wishes.  Nor  himself  had  grown.  Thos  indirectly, 
forget  my  iojonctions.  Marry  voong,  to  her  forlorn  condition  had  he  owed 
marry  for  love;  let  no  ambition  of  the  rise  in  his  own  fortones.  He 
power,  no  greed  of  gold,  ever  mislead  went  throogh  the  story  of  William 
yoo  into  giving  to  yoor  life  a  com*  Losely  as  be  had  gatliered  it  from 
panion  who  is  not  the  half  qf  yoor  Alban  Morley,  and  tooched  patheti- 
soal.  Choose  with  the  heart  of  a  cally  on  his  own  &ther's  share  in 
man  ;  I  know  that  yoo  will  choose  that  dark  history.  If  William  Lose- 
with  the  fidf-esteem  of  a  gentleman ;  ly  really  was  harried  into  crime  by 
and  be  aseored  beforehand  of  the  the  tempting  necessity  for  a  corn- 
sympathy  and  sanction  of  yoor  parativdy    trifling     som,    bat     for 

''  OauRLiSH  BUT  Loving  Kinsman."  Charles  Haoghton,  woold  the  neoes- 

«  sity  have  arisen^     Eloqoently  then 

After  this  letter,  Liond  fdt  that,  the    lover    onited  grandbther    and 

at  all  events,  he  coold  not  at  once  grandchild   in  one  teaching  pictore 

Sroceed  ta  the  old  manor-hoose  in  -^their  love  for  each  other,  thdr 
efiance  of  ite  owner's  prohibition,  dependence  on  each  other.  He  en- 
He  wrote  briefly,  entreating  Darrdl  lains^  OQ  Sophy's  charming,  onsdf- 
to  forgive  him  if  he  persisted  in  the  ish,  simple,  noble  diaracter ;  he  told 
prayer  to  be  received  at  Fawley,  how  he  bad  again  foond  her ;  he  dwdt 
stating  that  his  desire  for  a  personal  on  the  reflning  accompUshments  she 
interview  was  now  soddenly  become  owed  to  Lady  Montfort's  care.  How 
spedal  and  argent;  that  it  not  only  came  she  with  Lady  If  ontfort  ?    Why 
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Iwd  Lftdy  Montfort  cherished,  adopt-  od  the  requbite  inqniries,  he  proved 

ed    her  f     BecaoBe   Ltdy   Montfort  to  descend  from  year  uiceetry — ^yoor 

told  him  how  mach  her  own  child-  father's  blood  in  her  pure  ▼eins — I 

hood  had  owed  to  Darrell ;  becaoae,  know,  alfs  I  then  that  I  should  have 

^uld  Sophy  be,  as  alleged,  the  off-  no  right  to  aspire  to  each  nuptials, 

spring  of  bis  daughter,  t&  heiress  of  Who  would  eyen  think  of  her  descent 

his  line,  OaroUne  Montfort  rejoiced  from  a  William  Losely  ?    Who  would 

to  guard  her  from  dan|^,  save  her  not  be  too  proud  to  remember  only 

from   poverty,   and  ultimately  thus  her  descent  from  you?     All  spots 

to  fit  her  to  be  not  only  ackoow-  w^uld  vanish    in   the  splendour  of 

ledged  with  delight,  but  with  pride,  your    renown  ;   the  highest   in   the 

Why  had  he  b^n  enjoined  not  to  land  would  court  her  alliance.     And 

divulge  to  Darrell  that  he  had  again  I   am   but  the   pensioner  of  your 

found,    and  under    Lady  Montfort's  bounty,  and  only  on  my  &ther's  side 

roof,  the  child  whom,  while  yet  un-  of  gentle  origin.    But  still  I  think 

oooscious  of  her  claims,  Darrell  him-  you  would  not  r^ect  me— you  would 

self  had  vainlv  sought  to  find,  and  place  the  future  to  my  credit;  and 

benevolently   designed    to  succour?  I  would  wait,  wait  patiently,  till  I 

Because  Lady  Montfort    wished    to  had  won  such  a  soldier's  name   as 

fulfil   bar   task — complete    Sophv's  would   entitle  me   to  mate  with  a 

education,  interrupted   by  grief  for  daughter  of  the  Darrells." 
her  missing  grandfather,  and  obtain       Sheet  upon  sheet   the  young  do* 

indeed,   wMn  William  Loedy  again  quence  flowed  on— seeking,   with  an 

returned,  some  proofs  (if  such  exist-  art  of  which  the  writer  was  uncon- 

ed)  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  scions,  all  the  arguments  and  points 

Sophy's  parentage.      "  And,"  added  of  view  which  might  be  the  most 

lionel,   ^  Lady  Montfort   seems   to  captivating  to  the  superb  pride  or  to 

fear  that   she  has  given  you  some  the  exquisite  tenderness  which  seemed 

cause  of  displeasure— what  I  know  to  Lionel  the  ruling  elements  of  Dar- 

not,  but  which  might  have  induced  rell's  character. 
you  to  disapprove  of  the  acquaintance       He  had  not  to  widt  long  for  a  reply. 

1  had  begun  with  her.    Be  that  as  At  the  first  glance  of  the  address  on 

it  may,  would  you  could  hear  the  its  cover,  his  mind  misgave  him ;  the 

reverence  with  which  die  ever  alludes  hopes  that  had  hitherto  elated  his 

to  your  worth  —  the  gratitude  with  spirit  yielded  to  abrupt  forebodincSi 

which  she  attests  her  mother's  and  Darreli's  handwriting  was  habituauy 

her  own   early  obligations  to  your  in  harmony  with  the  intonations  <x 

intellect  and  heart  I"    Finsilv,  Lionel  his  voice  —  singularly  dear,  formed 

wove  all  his  threads  of  recital  into  with  a  peculiar  and  original  degance, 

the  confession  of  the  deep  love  into  yet  with  the  undulating  ease  of  a 

which    his    romantic    memories   of  natural,  candid,  impulsive  character. 

Sophy's    wandering    childhood   had  And  that  decorous  care  in  such  mere 

been  ripened  by   the  nght '  of  her  trifles  as  the  very  sealing  of  a  letter, 

graceful,  cultured  youth.    **  Orant,"  which,  neglected    by  mndng   poets 

he  said,  '^  that  her  father's  tale  be  and  abstracted  authors,  is  observable 

lUse— and  no  doubt  you  have  suffi-  in  men  of  high  public  station,  was  in 

dent  reasons  to  discredit  it— still,  if  Guy  Darrell  significant  of  the  Patri- 

you  cannot  love  her  as  your  daugh-  cian  dignity  that  imparted  a  certain 

ter's  child,  receive,  know  her,  I  im-  statdiness    to    his    most    ordinary 

ptore— let  her  love  and  revere  you —  actions. 

as  my  wife  1    Leave  me  to  protect       But  in  the  letter  which  lay  in  Lio* 

her  from  a  lawless  father — ^leave  me  nd's  hand  the  writer    was  scarcdv 

to  redeem,  by  some  deeds  of  loyalty  recognisable— the  direction   blurred, 

and  honour,  any  stain  that  her  grand-  the  characters  dashed  off  from  a  pen 

ure's  sentence  may  seem  to  fix  upon  fierce  yet  tremulous ;  the  seal  a  great 

our  union  I    Oh  I  if  ambitious  before,  blotch  of  wax  ;  the  device  of  the 

how  ambitions  I  shoukl  be  now — ^to  heron,  with  its  soaring  motto,  indis- 

eCface  for  her  sake  as  for  mine,  her  tinct  and  mangled,  as  if  the  stamp- 

graodsire's  shame,  my  father's  errors  I  ing   instrument    had   been    plucked 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should,  wrathfnlly  away  before  the  wax  had 
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oopled.     And   when   Lionel  opened  perienoed  from  tboee  who  owed  me 

the   letter,   the    handwriting   within  most  ?    I  cannot  think  it    I  rejoice 

was  yet  more  indicative  of  mental  that  yoa  wrote— -did  not  orge  tUs 

disorder.     The  Tery  ink  looked  men-  sait  in  person.    I  shonld  not   ha^e 

acing  and  angry— bhieker  as  the  pen  been  able  to  control  my  passion  ;  we 

had   been   forcibly  driyen   into   the  might  have  parted  foes.    As  it  is,  I 

page.  restrtdn  mysof  with  diffionlty !    That 

** Unhappy  boy!"  began  the  omin-  woman,  that  child,  associated   thos 

one  epistle,   **  is  it  throogh  yon  that  to  tear  from  me   the  last  affection 

the  false  and  detested  woman  who  left  to  my  rained  heart  I    No  I    Yon 

has  withered  up  the  noonday  of  my  will  not  be  so  croell    Bend  this,  I 

life,  seeks  to  dishonoor  its  blighted  command   yon,    to   Lady   Montfort 

dose  f    Talk   not  to   me   of  Lady  See  again  neither  her  nor  the  impoe- 

Montfort's  gratitude  and  reverence !  tor  she  has  been  cherishing  for  my 

Talk  not  to  me  of  her  amiable^  ten-  disgrace.     This  letter  will  be  year 

der,  holy  aim,  to  obtrude  npon  my  excose  to  Inreak  off  with  both — with 

ohildlesB  hoQse  the  granddaoghter  of  both!                     Out  Dabbell." 
a  convicted  felon  I    Show  her  these 

lines,  and  ask  her  by  what  know-  Lionel  was  stunned.  Not  for 
ledge  of  my  nature  she  can  assume  several  hours  could  he  recover  self- 
that  ignominy  to  my  name  would  be  possession  enough  to  analyse  his  okn 
a  blessing  to  my  hearth  ?  Ask  her,  emotions,  or  discern  the  sole  ooittSB 
indeed,  how  she  can  dare  to  force  that  lav  before  him.  After  such  m 
herself  still  upon  my  thoughts— dare  letter  from  such  a  benefactor,  no 
to  imagine  she  can  \aj  me  under  option  was  left  to  him.  Sophy  must 
obligations —  dare  to  thmk  she  can  be  resigned ;  but  the  sacrifice  crushed 
be  a  something  still  in  my  forlorn  him  to  the  earth— crushed  the  very 
existence  I  Lionel  Haughton,  I ""  com-  manhood  out  of  him.  He  threw 
mand  you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  himself  on  the  floor,  sobbing — sob- 
dead  whom  we  can  claim  as  anoe»-  binr,  as  if  body  and  soul  were  torn 
tors  in  common,  to  tear  from  your  eacn  from  each,  in  convulsive  spasms, 
hetft,  as  you  would  tear  a  thought  But  send  this  letter  to  Lady  Mont- 
of  disgrace,  this  image  which  has  be-  fort  I  A  letter  so  wholly  at  variance 
witched  your  reason.  My  daughter,  with  D^rrell's  dignity  of  character — 
thank  Heaven,  left  no  pledge  of  an  a  letter  in  which  rage  seemed  lashed 
execrable  union.  But  a  girl  who  to  unreasoning  frenzy.  Such  bitter 
has  been  brought  up  by  a  thief — a  language  of  hate  and  scorn,  and  even 
girl  whom  a  wretch  so  lost  to  honour  insult,  to  a  woman,  and  to  the  very 
as  Jasper  Loeely  sought  to  make  an  woman  who  had  seemed  to  Lionel 
instrument  of  ihuid  to  my  harass-  so  reverently  to  cherish  the  writer's 
ment  and  disgrace,  be  her  virtues  and  name— so  tenderly  to  scheme  for  the 
beauty  what  they  may,  I  could  not,  writer's  happiness  I  Could  he  obey 
witiiout  intolerable  anguish,  oontem-  a  commana  that  seemed  to  lower 
plate  as  'the  wife  of  Lionel  Haugh-  Darreli  even  more  than  it  could 
ton.  But  recewe  her^as  your  wife!  humble  her  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
Admit    her     within    these    walls  I  sent? 

Never,  never ;  I  scorn  to  threaten  Yet  disobey  !  What  but  the  let- 
you  with  loss  of  favour,  loro  of  for-  ter  itself  could  explab  f  Ah — and 
tune.  Marry  her  if  you  will.  Tou  was  there  not  some  strange  mis- 
shall  have  an  ample  income  secured  understanding^  with  respect  to  Lady 
to  you.  But  from  that  moment  our  Montfort,  which  the  letter  itself,  and 
lives  are  separated  —  our  relation  nothing  but  the  letter,  would  enable 
ceases.  You  will  never  again  see  her  to  dispel ;  and  if  dispelled,  might 
nor  address  me.  But  oh,  Lionel,  can  not  Darrcil's  whole  mind  undergo  a 
you — can  you  inflict  upon  me  this  change?  A  flash  of  joy  suddenly 
crowning  sorrow?  Can  you,  for  the  broke  on  bis  agitated,  tempestuous 
sake  of  a  girl  of  whom  yon  have  seen  thought&  He  forced  himself  again 
but  little,  or  in  the  Quixotism  of  to  read  those  blotted  impetuous 
atonement  for  your  father*s  fault,  lines.  Evidently  —  evidently,  while 
complete  the  ingratitude  I  have  ex-  writing  to  lionel — ^the  subject  Sophy 
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—the  man*8  wrathful  heart  had  heea  himself    on    Lady    Ifootfort ;    and 

addreaBiog  itself  to  neither.    A'  sofl-  closed  with  his  prayer  to  her,  if  80» 

pidon   seized   him ;  with   that   sna-  to   forgive  lines  ooloared   by  hasty 

EicioD,  hope.    He  would   send   the  passion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  all,  not 

(tter,  and  with  bat  few  words  from  to  disdain  that  self-vindication  which 

himsc^— words  that  revealed  his  im-  might  perhaps   yet  soften  a  nature 

meose  despair  at  the  thooght  of  re-  possessed  of  suck  depths  of  sweet- 

linqnishing    Sophy  —  intimated    his  ness  as  that  which  appeared  now  so 

belief  that   Darrell   here  was.  from  crael  and  so  bitter!  ,  He  would  not 

some  error  of  judgment  whicn  Lio-  yet  despond — ^not  yet  conmiission  her 

nel  could  not  comprehend,  avenging  to  give  his  hist  farewell  to  Sophy. 


OHAPTEB  vn. 

The  Mtti-eatflr  oonfciaaM  to  tike  bis  qukt  steAk  oat  of  Dolly  Poola,  and  ii  In  tarn  anb- 
Joeted  to  the  UMtomioal  knifa  of  the  dlBsectlng  Author.  Two  traJM  are  laid  for  him— 
one  bj  his  fellow  Man-eaters— one  bj  that  deadly  pexaeeatrlz,  the  Woman  who  tries 
to  save  him  la  eplte  of  all  he  can  do  to  be  hanged. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  AdolpLus  strange  revolution  in  all  his  habits. 

Poole   had  been   the   reluctant   but  He  cared   no  longer  for  dress  and 

unfiuliog  source  from  which  Jasper  gewgaws  —  sought    rather    to   hide 

Losely  had  weekly  drawn  the  sup-  himself   than   to    parade.     In    the 

plies  to  his  worthless  and  workless  neglect  of  the  person  he  had  once 

eiistence.    Never  was  a  man  more  bo  idolised— in  the  coarse  roughness 

constrainedly    benevolent^    and    less  which  now  characterised  his  exterior 

recompensed   for   pecuniary  sacrifice  — ^there  was  that  suU^  despair  which 

fay  applauding  conscience^  than  the  the  vain  only  know  when  what  had 

doomed     inhabitant     of    Alhambra  made  them  dainty  and  jocund  is  gone 

Villa.    In  the  utter  Cuilure   of  his  for  ever.    The  human  mind,  in  dete- 

ttttempts   to  discover  Sophy,  or  to  rioratin^,   fits   itself  to   the  ^  sphere 

induce  Jasper  to  accept  Oolonel  Mor-  into  which  it  declines.    Jasper  would 

ley's  proposals,  he  saw  this  parasital  not  now,  if  he  could,  have  driven  a 

monster  fixed  upon  his  entrails,  like  cabriolet  down   St  James's  Street 

the  vulture  on  those  of  the  c^ssic  He  had  taken  more  and  more  to  the 

sufferer  in  mythdogical  tales.    Jas-  vice  of  drinking  as  the  excitement  of 

per,  indeed,  had  accommodated  him*  gambling  was  withdrawn  from  him. 

self  to  this  repilar  and  unlaborions  For  how  gamble  with  those  who  had 

mode   of  gaining  **sa  pauvre  vie."  nothing   to   lose,  and   to  whom  he 

To   call   once  a-week   upon   his  old  himself  would  have  been  pigeon,  not 

acquaintance,  frighten  him  with  a  few  hawk  ?    And  as  he  found  that,  on 

throats,  or   force  a  deathlike  smile  what  he  thus  drew  r^guUtfly  from 

from  agonising  lips  bv  a  few  villan-  Dolly  Poole,  he  could  command  all 

008  jokes,  carry  off  nis  four  sove-  th6  eomfbrta  that  his  embruted  tastes 

rdgns,  and  enjoy  himself  thereon  till-  now  desired,  so  an  odd  kind  of  pm- 

pay-day  duly  returned,  was  a  condi-  denoe  for  the  first  time  in  Lis  life 

turn  of  things  that  Jasper  did  not  came  with  what  he  chose  to  consider 

greatly  care  to  improve;  and  truly  **  a  settled  income."    He  mixed  with 

had  he  said  to  Poole  that  his  earlier  ruffians    in    their    nightly    oii^ies ; 

ebeigy  had  left  him.    As  a  sensualist  treated    them  to  cheap   potations ; 

of  Jasper's  stamp   grows  older  and  swagaered,     bulliedt     boasted,     but 

falls  lower,  indolence  gradually  usurps  shared  in  no  prqjeet  of  theirs  which 

the  place  once  occupied  by  vanity  or  might  bring  into  jec^Mrdy  the  life 

ambition.    Jasper  was  bitterly  aware  which  Dol^  Poole  rendered  so  com- 

that  his  old   comelinesB  was  gone;  fortable  and  secura     His  energiei, 

that  never  more  could  he  ensnare  a  once  so  nstless,  were  lulled,  ptftly 

maiden's  heart  or  a  widow's  gold,  by  habitual  intoxication,  psirtly  by 

And    when    this    troth    was    fully  the  phvsical  pains  which  had  nestled 

brought  home  to  him,  it  made  a  fhenMiveB  into    his   robnat    fibres, 
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efifbrts  of  an  immense  and  still  tena*  would  be  well  to  rid  themselves  of 

dons  vitality  to  throw  off  diseases  his  domineeriDg  presence.    Still  there 

repagoaot  to  its  native  fnagnificeDce  was  that  physical  power  in  this  lazy 

of  health.    The   finest  constitatioDS  Hercules — still,  if  the  Do-nooght,  hA 

are  those  which,  when  once  seriously  was  so  fiercely  the  Drend-nought — 

impaired,  occasion  the  direst  pain ;  that  they  did  not  dare,  despite  the 

bat  they  also  enable  the  saflferer  to  advantage    of    nambers,    openly   to 

bear  pain  that  wonid  soon  wear  away  brave  and  defy  him.    No  one  wonld 

the  delicate.    And  Jasper  bore  his  bell  the  cat — and  such  a  cat  1    They 

pains  stOQtly,  though  at  times  they  began  to  lay  plots  to  get  rid  of  him 

80  exasperated  his  temper,  that  woe  through  the  law.    Nothing  could  be 

then  to  any  of  his  comrades  whose  easier  to  such  knowing  adepts  in  guilt 

want  of  caution  or  respect  p^ave  him  than  to  transfer  to  his  chai|;e  any 

the  occasion  to  seek  relief  m  wrath  I  deed  of  violence  one  of  their  own 

His  hand  was  as  heavy,  his  arm  as  gang  had  committed— heap  damning 

stalwart  as  ever.    George  Morley  had  circumstances    round    him  —  privily 

been    rightly    informed.     Even    by  apprise  justice — falsely  swear  away 

burglars     and     cutthroats,     whose  his  life.    In  short,  the  man  was  in 

dangers  he  shunned,  while  fearlessly  their  'Way  as  a  wasfr  that  has  blun- 

he  joined  their  circle,  Jasper  Loeely  dered  into  an  ant's  next ;  and,  while 

waa  regarded  with  terror.     To  l>e  frightened  at  the  size  of  the  intruder, 

the  awe  of  reckless  men,  as  he  had  these   honest  ants  were   resolved  to 

been  the  admiration  of  foolish  women,  get  him  out  of  their  citadel  alive  or 

this  was  delight  to  his  vanity,  the  last  dead.    Probable  it  was  that  Jasper 

delight  that  was  left  to  it.    But  he  Losely  would  meet  with  his  deserts  at 

thus  provoked  a  danger  to  which  his  last  for  an  ofifence  of  which  he  was 

arrogance  was  blind.    His  boon  com-  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn. 

enions  began  to  grow  tired  of  him.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  are 

e  had  been  welcomed  to  their  re-  readmitted  to  the  presence  of  Ara- 

sort  on  the  strength  of  the  catchword  bella  Crane. 

or   passport  wmch   confederates   at  She  was  standing  by  a  window  on 

Parts  had  communicated  to  him,  and  the  upper  floor  of  a  house  situated  in 

of  the   reputation  for  grea.t  daring  a   narrow   street     The   blind   was 

and   small   icruple   which  'he   took  let  down,  but  she  had  drawn  it  a 

firom  Cutts,  who  was  of  hi^h  caste  little   aside,   and   waa   looking  out 

amongst  their  mysterious  tribes,  and  By  the  fireside  was  seated  a  thin, 

who  every  now  and  then  flitted  over  vague,   gnome  -  like   figure,   perched 

the  Gontment^  safe  and  accursed  as  comfortless  on  the  edge  of  a  rush- 

the    Wandering    Jew.     But    when  bottomed   chair,    with    its   shadowy 

they  found  that  this  Achilles  of  the  knees    drawn   no   till    they   nearly 

Greeks  would  only  talk  big,  and  em-  touched   its   shaaowy   chin.     There 

ploy  his  wits  on  his  private  exche-  was  something  about  the  outline  of 

quer   and   his  thews   against  them-  this  figure  so  indefinite  and  unsub- 

selves,  they  began  not  only  to  tire  of  stantiaT,  that  vou  might  have  taken 

Ins  imperious  manner,  but  to  doubt  it  for  an  optical  illusion,  a  spectral 

his  fiddity  to  the  cause.    And,  all  of  apparition  on  the  point  of  vanishing, 

a  sudden,  OuUs,  who   had   at  first  This   thing  was,  however,  possessed 

extolled  Jasper  as  one  likely  to  be  a  of  voice,  and  was  speaking  in  a  low 

vahxable  aoquiaation  to  the  Family  of  but  distinct  hissing  whisper.    As  the 

Night,  altered  his  tone,  and  insinn-  whisper  ended,  Arabella  Crane,  with- 

ated  that  the  bravo  was  not  to  be  out  turning  her    feoe,   spoke,  also 

tmated ;    ihat   his   reckless    temper  under  her  breath, 

and    incautious    talk    when    drunk  '*Tou  are  sure  that,  so  long  as 

would  unfit  him  for  a  safe  accomplice  Loeely   draws    this   weekly  stipend 

in   any  akilftd  project  of  plunder;  from  the  man  whom  he  has  in  his 

and   that  he  was  so  unscrupulous,  powei',  he  will  persist  in  the  same 

and   had   so   little    sympathy   with  course  of  life.    Can  you  not  warn  him 

their  dass,  that  be  smignt  be  quite  of  the  danger  ?** 

capable  of  pkyioff  spy  or  turning  "  Peach  against  pals !    I  dare  not 

king^a  evkJenoe;   uat,  hi  short,   n  No  trusting  him.    He  would  come 
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dowD,  mad  with   brandy,  mtke   an  bead,  and   witb   bis   own    redden 

infernal  row,  seize  two  or  three  by  band." 

the  tiiroat,  dash  their  heads  against  ^  Bat  yon  will  keep  in  his  oonfi- 

eacb  other,  blab,  bully,  and  a  knife  denoe,  and  let  me  know  all  that  he 

would  be  oat,  and  a  weasand  or  two  proposes  ?"                   f 

eat,  and  a  carcass  or  so  dropped  into  *^  Yes." 

the  Thames,  mine  certainly — ^his  per-  **  And  meanwhile,  be  most  come 

bap&"  to  me.    Aiiid  this  time  I  have  more 

<'  **  Ton  say  yon  can  keep  back  this  hope  than  ever,  since  his  health  gives 

Slot   against   him  for  two  or  three  way,  and  he  is  weary  of  crime  itself, 

ays  V  Mr.  Oatts,  come  near — softly.    Look 

"  For  two  days— yes.    I  should  be  — nay,  nay,  he  cannot  see  you  fnmi 

glad  to  save  General  Jas.    He  has  below,  and  yoa  are  screened  by  the 

the  bones  of  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  he  blind.    Look,  I  say,  where  he  sits." 

had  not  destroyed  himself  by  brandy.  She   pointed  to   a   room    on  the 

he  might  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  ground-floor    in   the  opposite  house, 

tree — in  the   profession.    But  he  is  where  might  be  dimly  seen  a  dull  red 

fit  for  nothinff  now."  fire  in  a  sordid  grate,  and  a  man's 

"Ah I  and  you  say  the  brandy  is  form,  the  head  pillowed  upon  arms 

killing  him  ?"  that  rested  on   a   small  tabl&    On 

"  Iso,  he  wUl   not    be  killed   by  the  table  a  glass,  a  bottle, 

brandy,  if  he  continues  to  drink  it  *'  It    is  thus   Uiat  his    mornings 

among  the  same  jolly  set."  pass,"  said  Arabella  Crane,  with  a 

*'  And  if  he  were  left  without  the  wUd  bitter  pity  in  the  tone  of  her 

money  to  spend  amongst  these  terrible  voice.    ^  Look,  I  say,  is  he  form!- 

companions,  he  would  no  longer  re-  dable  now  ?  can  you  fear  him  7" 

sort   to  their  meetings?     You   are  ^Yery   much    indeed,"    muttered 

right  there.     The  same  vanity  that  Cutts.    "  He  is   only  stupified,  and 

makes  him  pleased  to  be  the  great  he  can  shake  off  a  doze  ae  quickly  as 

man  in  that  society,  would  make  him  a  bulldog  does  when  a  rat  is  let  into 

shrink  from    commg   amongst  them  his  kennel." 

as  a  beggar.''  **  Mr.  Cutts,  you  tell  me  that  he 

"  And  if  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  constantly  carries  about  him  the  same 
to  pay  the  weekly  subscription,  there  old  pocket-book  which  he  says  con- 
would  be  an  ezcude  to  shut  the  door  tains  his  fortune ;  in  other  words, 
in  his  fiice.  All  these  fellows  wish  the  papers  that  frighten  his  victim 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  if  by  into  giving  him  the  money  which  is 
&ir  means,  there  would  be  no  neces-  now  ue  cause  of  his  danger.  Th»e 
sity  to  resort  to  foul.  The  onlv  is  surely  no  podcet  you  cannot  pick 
danger  would  be  that  from  which  or  get  picked,  Jifr.  Cutts?  Fifty  pounds 
yon  have  so  often  saved  him.  In  for  that  book  in  three  boura" 
despair  would  he  pot  commit  •some  **  Fifty  pounds  are  not  enough ;  the 
violent  rash  action — a  street  robbery,  man  he  sponges  on  would  give  more 
or  something  of  the  kind  ?  He  has  to  have  those  papers  in  his  power.'* 
oourage  for  any  violence,  but  no  "  Possibly ;  but  Losely  baa  not 
longer  the  cool  head  to  plan  a  scheme  been  dolt  enough  to  trust  you  suf- 
which  would  not  be  detected.  You  ciently  to  enabfe  you  to  know  how 
see  I  can  prevent  my  pals  joining  in  to  commence  negotiations:'  Even  if 
soch  risln  as  he  may  propose,  or  the  man's  name  an^^address  be 
letting  him  (if  he  were  to  ask  it)  into  amongst  those  paper^  you  could  not 
any  adventure  of  their  own,  for  they  make  use  of  the  Knowledge  without 
know  that  I  am  a  safe  adviser ;  bringing  Jasper  himself  apon  voa ; 
they  reroeet  me ;  the  law  has  never  and  even  if  Jasper  were  oat  of  the 
beoi  able  to  lay  hold  of  me;  and  wav,  yoa  would  not  have  the  same 
when  I  say  to  them,  *  That  fellow  hold  over  his  victim :  yoa  know  not 
drinks,  blabs,  and  boasts,  and  woold  the  chrcnmstances ;  you  ooaid  make 
bring  us  all  into  trouble,'  they  wUl  no  stonr  out  of  some  hicoberent  ram- 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him :  but  I  bling  letters ;  and  the  man,  who,  I 
oauioi  prevent  his  doing  what  he  can  tell  yon,  is  by  nature  a  bully,  and 
pleaeee   out  of   his    own    maddled  strong,  oompared  with  any  other  man 
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bot  Jasper,  would  seize  yoa  b?  the  fifty  pounds  more,  Mr.  Oatts.    Seel 

collar ;  and  you  woald  be  lacky  if  he  stirs  not — ^he  most  be  fast  asleep, 

yon  got  out  of  his   house  with  no  Now  is  the  moment" 

other  loss  than   the  letters,  and  no  "What,  in  his  own  roomT'  said 

other  gain  bot  a  broken  bon&  Pooh  1  Oatts  with    contempt      "  Why,   be 

yon  know  all  that,  or  yon  woold  have  woold  knQw  who  did  it ;  and  wbeie 

stolen  the  book,  and  made  use  of  it  should  I  be  to-morrow  7    No — in  the 

before.    Fifty  ponnds  for  that  book  streets ;  any  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  pick  a 

in  three  hours;  and  if  Jasper  Losely  pocket  in  the  Qaeen's  highways.    In 

be  safe  and  alive  siz  months  hence,  three  hoars  yon  shall  have  the  bode" 
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M «miTT  is  the  Fklron  Ddty  of  Mflretntlle  SpeeulAfeon,  m  well  m  of  enek-bratiied  Poeis ;  Indeed* 
be  is  nradh  more  fiiTOiinble,  more  «  Ineod  at  •  pinch,  to  tbe  Ibnner  elafla  of  his  protsfAs 
thsn  he  Is  to  the  latter. 

**  PooLuv  per  hoetes  Merenrlas  eeler 
Denso  parentem  snstollt  sere.** 

Poole  was   sitting  with    his  wife  that  payment  ? — horror  I    Would  be 

after  dinner.    He  had  made  a  good  visit  Losely  at  his  own  lodging,  and 

speculation  that  day ;   little  Jonnny  pay  him   there  ? —  murder  I     Would 

would  be  all  the  better  for  it  a  few  he  appoint  him   somewhere   in   the 

years  hence,  and  some  other  man's  streets-— run  the  chance  of  being  seen 

little  Johnnys  all   the   worse  —  but  with  snch   a  friend  ?    Respectability 

each  for  himself  in  thb  world  I    Poole  confabulating  with  offal ! — disgrace  I 

was  therefore  basking  in  the  light  of  And  Jasper  had  on  the  last  two  or 

his  gentle  helpmate's  approving  smile,  three  visits  been  peculiarly  disagree- 

He   had  taken  an  extra  glass  of  a  able.     He  had  talked  loud.    Poole 

venerable  port-wine,  which  had  pass-  feared  that  his  wife  might  have  her 

ed  to  his  cellar  from  the  bios  of  uncle  ear   at   the  key-hole.     Jasper    had 

Sam.      Commercial  prosperitv  with-  seen  the  parlonr-maid  in  the  passage 

out,  conjugal  felicity  within,  the  walls  as  he  went  out,  and  caught  her  round 

of  Alhambra  Yilla ;  surely  Adolphus  the  waist.     The   parlour-maid  had 

Poole  is  an  enviable  man  I    Does  he  complained  to  Mrs.  Poole,  and  said 

look  so  ?    The  ghost  of  what  he  was  she  should  leave  if  so  insulted  by  such 

but  a  few  months  ago  I    His  cheeks  an  ugly  blackguard.     Fancy  I  what 

have  fallen  in ;  his  clothes  hang  on  the  poor   lady-killer  has   come  to  1 

him  like  bags;  there  is  a  worried,  Mrs. Toole  had  grown  more  and  more 

haggard  look  in  his  eyes,  a  nervous  inquisitive   and  troublesome   on  the 

twitch  in  his  lips,  and  every  now  and  subject  of  snch  extraordinary  visits ; 

then  he  looks  at  the  handsome  Pa-  and  now,  as  her  husband  stirred  the 

risian  clock  on  the  chimneypiece,  and  fire— having  roused  her  secret  ire  by 
then    shifts   his   posturey  snubs  his,  his  previous  unmanly  snubbings,  and 

connubial   angel,    who   asks  "  what  Mr&  Poole  being  one  of  those  incom* 

ails  him  7"  refills  his  glass,  and  stares  parable  wives  who  have  a  perfect  com- 

on  the  fire,  seeing  strange  shapes  in  mand  of  temper,  who  never  reply  to 

the  mobile  aspects  of  the  coals.  angry  words  at  the  moment,  and  who 

To-morrow  brings  back  this  weekly  always,  with  exquisite  calm  and  self- 
spectre  1  To-morrow  Jasper  Losely,  pofisesaion,  pay  off  every  angry  word 
punctual  to  the  stroke  of  eleven,  by  an  amiable  sting  at  a  right 
returns  to  remind  him  of  that  past  moment  —  Mrs.  Poole,  I  say,  tana 
which,  if  revealed,  will  blast  the  sofUy  said — 
future.  And  revealed  it  might  be  '^  Sammy,  duck,  we  know  what 
any  hour  despite  the  bribe  for  silence  makes  oo  so  cross ;  but  it  shan't  vex 
which  he  must  pi^  with  his  own  oo  long,  Sammy.  That  dreadful  man 
hands,  under  his  own  roof.  Woald  comes  to-morrow.  He  always  oomea 
he  trost  another  with  the  secret  of  the  same  day  of  tbe  week." 
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**  HoM  yoat  tODm,  Mra.  Poole."  ooived,  while  smfliogly  obe|iBg,  hie 

^  Tee,  Sammy  dear,  I'll  hold  my  marital  authority. 

toDgne.    Bat  Sammy  shan't  be  Im-  Poole,  TaDiahrog  into   hie   stadjf, 

poaed  apon   by  mendicants ;  for  I  oarefhliy  cloeed  hie  door,  and  woald 

now  he  18  a  mendicant— one  of  those  haye  caaght  his  lady  yisitor  by  both 

sharpers  or  black-lege  who  took  oo  her  hands;  botshewaiyed  him  back, 

in,  poor  innocent  Sam,  in  oo  wild  and,  dedinbg  a  seat,  remained  8ten4y 

bachelor  days,  and  oo   good   heart  erect 

eanH  bear  to  see  him  m  distress;,  **  Mr.  Poole,  I  haye  bat  a  few  words 

bat  there  most  be  an  end   to  all  to  say.    The  letters  which  gaye  Jae- 

thiogs."  per  Losely  the  power  to  extort  money 

"Mrs. Poole— Mrs. Poole — ^wiUyou  from  yon  are  no  lonf^er  in  his  pos- 

stop  year  fool's  jaw  or  not?"  session ;  they  are  in  mme.    Yoa  nei^ 

*'My  poor  dear  habb^,"  said  the  fear  him  no  more— yoa  will  fee  him 

angel,  squeezing  oat  a  mtJd  tear,  '*  oo  no  more.^' 

will  be  in  gocxl  hands  to  advise  oo ;  "Oh  V*  cried  Poole,  falling  on  his 

for  Fye  been  and  told  Pa  I"  knees,  **  the  blessing  of  a  father  of  a 

^'You  haye,"  faltered  Poole,  ^told  family— a  babe  not  six  weeks  bom — 
your  father- you  have  V  and  the  ex-  be  on  year  blessed,  blessed  head  1" 
preeeionof  his  (koe  became  so  ghastly  *'  Gtet  op,  and  don't  talk  nonsense, 
that  Mrs.  Poole  grew  seriously  tern-  I  do  not  give  you  these  papers  at 
fied.  She  had  long  felt  that  there  present,  nor  bum  them.  Instead  of 
was  something  yery  suspicious  in  her  being  in  the  power  of  a  muddled, 
hosband*s  submission  to  the  insolence  irresolate  drankard,  you  are  in  tite 
of  so  mde  a  visitor.  But  she  knew  power  of  a  yigilant,  clear-brained 
that  he  was  not  braye ;  the  man  woman.  You  are  in  my  power,  and 
might  intimidate  him  by  threats  of  you  will  act  as  I  tell  yon." 
personal  violence.  The  man  might  ''You  can  ask  nothing  wrong,  I 
probably  be  some  poor  relation,  or  am  sure,*'  said  Poole,  his  grateful  en- 
some  one  whom  Poole  had  ruined,  thusiasm  much  abated.  **  Commuid 
either  in  bygone  discreditable  sport-  me  ;  but  the  papers  can  be  of  no  use 
ing  days,  or  in  recent  respectable  to  you ;  I  will  pay  for  them  hand- 
mercantile  speculations.    But  at  that  somely." 

ghastly  look  a  glimpse  of  the  rod  **B9  ulent  and  listen.     I  retain 

truth  broke  upon  ner;  and  she  stood  these  papers — first,  because  Jasper 

speechless   and    Appalled.     At   this  Losely  must  not  know  that  they  ever 

moment  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  passed  to  my  hands ;  secondly,  be- 

Uie  street-door  bell.    Poole  gathered  cause  you  must  inflict  no  injury  on 

himself  up,  and  staggered  out  of  the  Losely  himself.    Betray  me  to  nim, 

room  into  the  passage.  or  tiy  to  render  himself  up  to  the 

His  wife  remained  without  motion ;  law,  nmd  the  documents  will  be  used 

for  the  first  time  she  conceived  a  fear  against  you  ruthlessly.     Obey,  and 

of  her  husband.    PresentJv  she  heard  you  haye  nothinsr  to  fear,  and  no- 

a  hanh  female  voice  in  the  ball,  and  thing  to  pay.    When  Jasper  Losely 

then  a  joyous  exclamation  from  Poole  calls  on  you  to-morrow,  ask  him  to 

hinsself.     Becoyered  by  these  unex-  show  you  the  letters.    He  cannot; 

pected  sounds,  she  went  mechanically  he  will  make  excuses.    Decline  per- 

forth  into  the  passage,  just  in  time  emptorily,   but  not  hssultingly   (his 

to  see  the  hems  of  a  dark  iron-grey  temper  is  fierce),  to  pay  him  ianher. 

dress    disappearing    within    Poole's  He  will   perhaps   charge  you  with 

study,  while  Poole,  who  had  opened  haying  hirod  some  one  to  purloin  his 

the   stndy  door,   and    was   bowing-  pockevbook ;  let  him  think  it    Stop 

m  the  Iron-grey  dress  obsequiously,  — your  window  here  opens  on  the 

turned  his  eye  towards  his  wife,  and  ground  ;— a  garden  without :  —Ah  I 

striding  towards  her  for  a  moment,  haye  three  of  the  police  in  that  gar- 

whlipered  —  "Go  up-stairs,  and  stir  den,  in  sight  of  the  window.    Point 
not,"  in  a  tone  so  unlike  his  usual,  to  them  if  he  threaten  yon ;  summon 

gruif  accents  of  command,  that  it  them  to  your  aid,  or  pass  out  to  them, 

cowed  her  out  of  the  profound  con-  if  he  actually  attempt  yiolenoe.    But 

tempt  with  vHiich  she  habitually  re-  when  he  has  left  the  hoose,  you  must 

yoii,  Lxxxiy.  19 
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urge  bo  duurge  sgaioBt  falm ;  ht  moat  any  Btofy  90«  pleMe.    The  next  daj 

be  let  off  QDScaihed.    Ton  can  be  at  |oa  oeo,  if  yea  obooee,  leave  Londoi 

oO  loM  for  ezoose  in  this  mercy:  a  fur  a  short  time;  I  advise  it    But 

frieDd  of  former  times— needy,  imfocw  his  teeth  will  be  drawD ;  he  will  moat 

taiiate»  whom  habits  of  drink  mad-  probably  sever   troable   yon  aoain. 

dened  for  the  moment— neoemary  to  1  know  his  character.    There^  I  ha^ 

eject  him,  inhuman  to  proseente —  done ;  open  the  door,  sir." 


CHAPTEB  IX. 
TlM  wnck  and  the  lir»4>oat  in  «  fog. 

The  next  day,  a  little  after  noon,  Oladiator  as  she  linked  that  deadly 

Jasper  Losely,    oomiog   back    from  arm  into  her  own).    ''I  said  yoa  would 

Alhambra  Yilla — fnrioos,  desperate,  always  find  me  when  at  the  worst 

knowing  not  where  to  tarn  for  bread,  of  your  trooblea.    And  so,  Jasper,  it 

or  on  whom  to  pour  his  rage — ^beheld  ahall  be  till  this  right  hand  of  yoncs 

suddenly,  in  a  quiet,  half-bailt  street,  is  powerless  as  the  day  at  .oai!}feet. 

which  led   fn»n  the  saburb  to  the  Walk — walk;  yon  are  not  afraid  of 

New  Road,  Arabella  Crane  standing  me  ? — ^walk  on,  tdl  me  all    Where 

right  in  his  path.    She  had  emerged  have  yon  just  been  ?^' 

from  one  of  the  roanv  stright  inter-  Jasper,  therewith  reminded  of  hie 

secting  roads  which  characterise  that  wrongs,  poured  oat  a  volley  of  abase 

erode  nebola  of  a  fatore  city ;  and  on    Poole,  oommanicatinff   to   Mr«. 

the  woman, and  the  man  met  thos  Crane  the  whole  story  of  his  daims 

&oe  to  face;  not  another  passer-by  on  that  gentleman  —  the  loss  of  the 

vieible  in  the  thoroughfare ; — at  a  pocket>b<x>k  filched   from  him,  and 

distance  the  dozing  hack  cab-stand ;  Poole's  knowledge  that  he  was  thus 

roand  and  aboat  them  carcasses  of  disarmed. 

bridL  and  mortar — some  with  gaunt  **And  the  coward,"  sud  he^  ^nd- 

Bcaffolding  fixed  into  their  ribs,  and  ing  his  teeth,  "  got  out  of  his  wmdow 

all  looking  yet  more  weird  in  their  — and  three  policemen  in  his  garden, 

raw  struggle  into  shape  through  the  He  must  have  bribed  a  pickpocket 

livid  base  of  a  yellow  fog.  — ^low  knave  that  he  is.    But  I  shall 

Loeely,  seeing  Arabella  thus  plant-  find  out--and  then—" 

ed  in  his  way,  recoiled ;  and  the  super-  '<  And  then,  Jasper,  how  will  yon 

BtitioB  in  which  he  had  long  asso-  be  better  off?— the  letters  are  gone; 

'dated  her  image  with  bafiEled  schemes  and  Poole  has  you  in  his  power  if 

and  perilous  hours,  sent  the  wrathful  you  threaten  him  again.    Now,  hark 

blooQ  back  through  his  vdos  so  quick-  you ;  you  did  not  murder  the  Italian 

ly  that  he  heard  his  heart  beat  I  who  was  found  stabbed  in  the  fields 

Mas.  CiuinB.— '*  80  1  you  see  we  yonder  a  week  ago  7    £100  reward 

caqpot  hdp  meeting,  Jasper  dear,  do  for  the  murderer." 

what  you  will  to  shun  mei^  "I  —  na     How  coldly  you  ask ! 

L06ELT.  -^  "  I  —  I  —  you   always  I  have  hit  hard  in  &ir  fight, — mur- 

Btartle  me  sol  —  you  are  in  town,  dered— never.    If  ever  I  take  to  that, 

then? — tostay?— your  okl  quarters f'  I  shall  berin  with  Poole." 

MRa  Cbakb.    *'  Why  ask?    You  *' But  I  tdl  yon,  Jasper,  thai  yoa 

cannot  wish  to  know  where  I  am —  are  suspected  of  that  murder ;  that 

you  would  not  call.    But  how  fares  yon  will  be  accused  of  that  murder ; 

It? — what  do  you  do?— how  do  you  and  if  I   had  not   thus  fortunately 

live  ?    You  look  ill — Poor  Jasper."  met  you,  for  that  murder  yon  woald 

L08BI1Y    (fierody).  —  <*Haog  your  be  tried  and  hanged." 

]^ty,  and  give  me  some  money."  "  Are  you  serious  7     Who  oocdd 

Mr&   Ojunx  (cahnly  laving  her.  accuse  me?"     « 

.lean   hand   on  the  arm   which  was  ** Those  who  know  that  yon  ave 

darted  forward  more  in  menace  than  not  guilty — those  who  oouKl  make 
entreal^,  and  actoallfy  terrifying  the* you  appear  so-* the  villaina  with 
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wlnom  jam.   horde,   and  drink,   and  beneath     the    woman^     fixed    and 

brawl !    HaTe  I  ever  been  wrong  in  scorching  gaze,  and   his  lips,  white 

117  warnings  jet  f  and    tremnions,  refosed    t<>   breathe 

**  This   is   too   horrible,'*    Altered  the  fierce  cnrse  mto  which  his  bmtal 

Losely,  thinking  not  of  the  conspi-  nature   concentrated    its    fears   and 

fBiCf  against  his  life^  bat  of  her  pre-  Its  hate.    He  walked  on  in  gloomy 

science  in  detecting  it    ^  It  most  be  silenpe ;  bat  some  words  she  had  kit 

witchcraft   and  nothing  else.    How  fkll  suggested  a  last  resort  to  his  own 

eonld  yon  learn  what  yon  tell  me  ?*'  daring. 

**That   is  my  afimr;   enough  for       She  had  urged  him  t^quit  the  old 

you  that  I  am  right    Gk>  no  more  world  for  the  new,  but  that  had  been 

to  those  black  haunts ;  th^  are  even  the  very  proposition  conveyed  to  him 

now  fall  of   snares  and  pitfalls  for  from  Darrell.    If  that  proposition,  so 

you.     Leave   London,  and   you  are  repagnant  to  the  indolence  that  had 

safe.    Trust  to  me."  grown  over  him,  must  be  embraced, 

'*  And  where  shall  I  go  ?*'  better  at  least  sail  forth  alone,  his 

'*  Look  you,  Jasper ;  you  have  own  master,  than  be  the  ctependeot 
worn  out  this  old  world — no  refoge  slave  of  this  abhorred  and  persecut- 
for  yon  but  the  new.  Whither  went  ing  benefactress.  His  despair  gave 
your  father,  thither  go  you.  •  Con*  him  the  determination  he  had  hitherto 
■ent,  and  you  shall  not  want.  You  lacked.  He  would  seek  Darrell  him- 
eannot  discover  Sophy.  Ton  have  self,  and  make  the  best  compromise 
fikiled  in  all  attempts  on  Darrell's  he  could.  This  resolve  passed  into 
puree.  But  agree  to  sail  to  Aastral-  his  mind  as  he  stalked  on  through 
asia,  and  I  will  engage  to  you  an  the  yellow  fog,  and  his  nerves  re- 
income  larger  than  you  say  you  ex-  oovmd  from  their  irritation,  and  his 
torted  from  Poole,  to  be  spent  in  thoughts  regained  something  of  their 
those  safer  shores.''  ancient  craft  as  the  idea  of  escaping 

**  And  you  will  go  with  me,  I  sup-  from  Mr&  Orane*s  vigilance  and  ch^- 

pose^"  said  Losdy,  with  ungracious  rity  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
Bullenness.  **  Well,"  sud  he  at  length,  dissimu- 

**  Qo  with  you,  as  you  ple^.    Be  lating  his  repugnance,  and  with  an 

where  you  are — ^yes."  effort  at  his  old  half-coaxing,  haJf- 

The  ruffian  bounded  with  rage  and  rollicking  tones,  **  you  certainly  are 

kmthing.  the  best  of  creatures ;   and,  as  you 

**  Woman,  cross  me  no  more,  or  I  say, 

shall  be  goaded  into **  « Had  I  a  heart  far  falsehood  framed, 

"Into  killing  me— you  dare  not  I  i  ne'er  oooid  injwe  700,' 

Meet  my  eye  if  you  can— you  dare  ungrateful  dog  though  I  must  seem^ 

not!    Harm  me,  yea  a  hair  of  my  and  very  likely  am.    I  own  I  have  a 

head,  and    your  moments  are  num-  horror  of  Australia— such  a  long  sea- 

beredl— your  doom  sealed.     Be  we  voyage  I    New  scenes  no  longer  at- 

two  together  in  a  desert — ^not  a  hu-  tract   me  ;   I  am  no  longer  young, 

man  eye  to  see  the  deed — not  a  human  though  I  ought  to  be ;  but  if  you  in- 

ear  to  receive  my  groan,  and  still  I  sist  on  it,  and  will  really  condescend 

should  stand  by  your  side  unharmed,  to  accompany  me  in  spite  of  all  my 

I,  who  have  returned  the  wrongs  re-  sins  to  you,  why,  I  can  make  up  my 

oeived  from  you  by  vigilant^  untiring  mind.    And  as  to  honesty,  ask  those 

boiefits— I,  who  have  saved  you  from  infernal  rascals,  who,  you  sav,  would 

flo  many  enemies  and  so  many  dan-  swear  away  my  life,  and  tney  will 

gers— I,  who,  now  when  all  the  rest  tell  you  that  I  have  been  as  innooent 

of  earth  shun  you^when  all  other  re-  as  a  lamb  since  my  return  to  Eog- 

source  faila— I,  who  now  say  to  you,  land ;  and  that  is  my  guilt  in  their 

*  share  my  income,  but  be  honest  I'  villanous   eyes.     As    long    as    that 

— I  receive  injury  from  that  hand  1  infemons  Poole  gave  me  enough  for 

No ;  the  guilt  would  be  too  nnnatu-  my  humble  wants,  I  was  a  reformed 

ral*-Heaven  would  'not    permit   it  man.    I  wish  to  keep  reformed.   Very 

'Ay,  and  your  arm  will  fall  palsied  little  suffices  for  me  now.     As  you 

by  your  side !"  say,  Australia  may  be  the  best  pfaoe- 

Jasper*^  bloodshot    ^yea    dropped  fermei    When  shall  we  sail  7" 
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"Afdyonflerionsf*  **Bat  will  yoa  sumt  by  all  tlMH 

"To  be  Bare."  jcfa  yet  hold  taored— If,  alas  I   tlNfi 

**  Then  I  will  inqnlre  the  days  on  be  angbt  which  is  taered  to  yov«— 

which  the  vessels  start    Toa  can  call  that  yoa  will    not  again    seek  the 

on  me  at  my  own  old  home,  and  all  company  of  those  men  who  are  oon- 

shall  be  arranged.  Oh,  Jasper  Losely,  spinng  to  entrap  yon  into  the  han^ 

do  not  avoid  uis  hist  chance  of  escape  man's  bands  ?" 

flrom  the  perils  that  gather  ronnd  yoo."  **  Seek  them  again,  the  nngratefiiil 

'^  No ;   I  am  6i&  of  life — of  all  cowardly  blackgnaids  I     No,  no  ;   I 

things  except  repose.     Arabella,  I  promise  yoo    toat—solemnty ;    it  is 

sofier  horrible  pain."  medical  aid  that  I  want ;  it  is  rest,  I 

He  groaned,  for  he   spoke   tnily.  tdl  yoa— rest,  rest  KSt" 

At  that  moment   the   gnaw  of  the  Arabella    Orane    drew    forth   her 

monster  angaish,  which    fastens    on  parse.    '*Take  what  yoa  wilV  nid 

the  nerves  like  a  wolfs  tooth,  was  so  she    gently.     Jasper,  wheUier    from 

keen   that   he   longed  to   swell   his  th^  desire  to  deceive  her,  or  becanse 

grovi  into  a  roar.    The  old  fable  of  her  alms  were  really  so  distastefnl  to 

Hercales  in  the  poisoned  tanic  was  his  strange  kind  en   pride   that  he 

sorely  invented  by  some  skilled  phy-  stinted  to  bare  neo^ity  the  apPMl 

siologist  to  denote  the  trnth  that  it  to  them,  contented  himself    with  a 

is  only  in  the  strongest  frames  that  third  or  fourth  of  the  sovereigns  that 

pain  can  be  poshed  into  its  eztremest  the  parse  contained,  and  after  a  few 
tortare.    The  heart  of  tiie  grim  wo- '  words  of  thanks    and   prom{f«B,  he 

man   was    instantly  and   thoroaghly  left  her  side,  and    soon  vanished  ia 

softened.     She '  paused ;    she  made  the  fog  that  mw  darker  and  darkor 

him  lean  on  her  arm ;  she  wiped  the  as    the  night-like    wintir  day  deqv 

drops  from  his  brow ;  she  addressed  ened    over    the    silenced    thoroogh- 

him  in  the   most  soothing  tones  of  fares. 

pity.    Ths  spasm  passed  away  sod-  The  woman  went  her  way  thfongh 

denly,  as  it  does  in  neuralgic  agonies,  the  mists,  hopefhl — through  the  mistB 

and  with    it   any  gratitode   or  any  went  the  man,  hopefol  also.    Becniit- 

remorse  in  the  breast  of  the  sufferer.  in^  himself  by  slight  food  and  strong 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  I  will  call  on  you;  drink  at  a  tavern  on  his  road,  he 

but  meanwhile  I  am  without  a  far-  stalked  on  to  DarreH^B  hoose  in  Gari- 

thiog.    Oh,  do  not  fear  that  if  you  ton    Gardens;    and,    learning   there 

helped  me  now,  I  should  again  shun  that  Darrell  was  at  Fawley,  hastened 

yon.    I  have  no  other  resource  left;  to   the   station  from  which   started 

nor  have  I  now  the  spirit  I  once  had.  the  train  to  the  town  nearest  to  the 

I  no  longer  now  laugh  at  fatigue  and  old  manor-house ;  reached  that  town 

danger."  safely,  and  there  rested  for  the  night 


BOOK  IZ. — OHAPTBR  I. 
Tha  Beexvt  wUeh  Qvf  "DtmSL  did  not  conllda  to  Albcn  tf oricj. 

It  was  a  serene  noonday  in  that  who  seemed  her  servant  The  drivar 
melancholy  interlude  of  the  seasons  diiimounted,  opened  the  door  of  the 
when  autumn  has  really  ceased —  vehicle,  and  the  lady,  bidding  him 
winter  not  yet  visiblv  begun.  The  wait  there  till  her  return,  and  saying 
ffnme  hired  vehicle  which,  had  borne  a  few  words  to  her  companion,  da- 
Lionel  to  Fawley,  more  than  five  scended,  and  drawing  her  doak 
years  ago,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  round  her,  walked  on  alone  towuds 
wild  umbrageous  ^rass-land  that  snr-  the  Manor-house.  At  tirat  her  step 
rounded  the  antique  Manor-house,  was  firm,  and  her  pace  quidL  She 
It  had  been  engagea,  from  the  nearest  was  still  under  the  excitement  of  the 
railwav  station  on  the  London  Road,  resolve  hi  which  the  JovmeT  from 
by  a  lady,  with  a  female  companion  her   home   had  beeo  suddenly  con* 
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flsived  tad  pnmplly  aooooipHBlied.  which  led  to  the  hauls  of  the  litde 

Bal  as  the  path  woaDd  on  tiirovgh  laka 

the  adllneflB  of  Tenerable  groves,  her  The  lady  had  how  recovered  her* 

eoarage  b^gao  to  fiul  her.    Her  feet  nlf.    *'  It  ia  a  doty,  and  it  moBt  be 

loiterM,   her   ^yes   wandered   round  done,"  she  muttered,  and  letting  down 

vagnely,  timidly.    The  scene  was  not  the  veil  she  had  raised  on  entering 

new  to  her.    As  she  gazed,  mshfngly  the   demesne,   she   harried   on,  not 

Sthered  over  her  sorrowfal  shrinic-  retraoitt|^  her  steps  in  the  same  path, 

I  mind  memories  of  sportive  happy  hat  taking  that  into  which  the  doe 

summer    days*  spent    in    childhood  had   stricken,  perhaps  in  the   con« 

anidst    those    tiir&   and    shades-*  fused   mbtake  of  a  mind   absorbed 

memories,  more  agitating,  of  the  last  and  absent — perhaps  in  revived  re^ 

visit   (childhood   then   ripened    into  collectioa  of  the  localities,  for   the 

blooming  youth)  to  the  ancient  dwell-  way  thus  to  the  house  was  shortes 

ing  which,  yet  concealed  from  view  than   by  the  weed -grown  carriage- 

by    the    swells   of    the    undulating  road.    The  lake  came  in  view,  serene 

ground  and  the  yellow  boughs  of  the  and  glassy ;    half  leafless  woodlands 

giant  trees,  betrayed  its  site  by  the  reflected  fieir  upon  its  ^uiet  waters; 

snoke  rising  thin  and  dim  against  the  doe  halted,  lifted  its  head  and 

the    limpid    atmosphere.    She   bent  snified  the  air,  and,  somewhat  ouick- 

down  her  head,  closing  her  eyes  as  ening  its  jpaoe,  vanished  behina  one 

if  to  shut  out  less  the  faibe  of  the  of  the  hillocks  clothed  wijh  brush* 

landscape  than  the  ima^  that  rose  wood,  that  gave  so  primitive  and 

Cat-like  up  to  people  it,  and  sighed  forest-like  a   character   to   the   old 

vily,    heavily.    Now — hard    by,  ground.    Advancing  still,  there  now, 

nmsed    from  ita  bed   amonsst  the  at  her  right  hand,  grew  out  of  the 

fern,  tiie  doe  that  DarreU  had  tamed  landscape  the  noble  turrets  of  the 

into     companionship    had    watched  unfinished   pile;   and,   close   at   her 

with  curiosity  this  strange  intruder  left,  under  a  gnarled  fantastic  thorn- 

on   ita  solitary  ranga    But  at  the  tree,  the  still  lake  at  his   feet   re* 

sound  of  that  heavy  sigh,  the  crear  fleeting   his  sUlier  shadow,  reclined 

tore,    emboldened,    left  its  halting^  Guy  Darrell,  the  doe  nestled  at  his 

place,  and  stole  close  to  the  sadden-  side. 

ed  woman,  touching  her  Tery  dress.  So    unexpected    this    sight  —  he, 

Doubtless,  as  Darrell's  companion  in  whom  she  came  to  seek  yet  feared 

hia  most  musing  houra,  the  doe  was  to  see,  so  close  upon  her  way — the 

fiuniliarised   to  the  sound  of  sighs,  ladv  uttered  a  faint  but  sharp  cry, 

and    associated   the  sound  with   its  and  Darrell  sprang  to  his  feet    She 

gentlest  notions  of  humanity.  stood   before   him,   veiled,   mantled,. 

The  lady,  starting,  raised  her  droop-  holding  as  a  suppliant. 
Ing  lids,  and   met  those  soft   dark  *'Avauntr'     ne    faltered    wildljr. 
eyes,   dark   and    soft  as   her   own.  *<  Is  this  a  spirit  my  own  black  sou- 
Bound  the  animal's  neck  there  was  tude  conjures  up — or  is  it  a  delorion,  a 
a  simple  collar,  with  a  silver  plate,  dream?*' 

freah  and  new,  evidently  placed  there  '*lt  is  I^I! — the  Oaroline  dear 

recently ;  and  as  the  creature  thrust  to  you  once,  if  detested  now  I    For- 

Ibrward  its  head,  as  if  for  the  caress  give  me  1    Not  for  myself  I  come." 

of  a  wonted  hand,  the  lady  read  the  She  flung  back  her  veil — her  ^es 

inseriptioo.      The    words    were     in  pleadingly  sought  his. 

Italian,  and  may  be  oooetmed  thus :  '*  So,"  said  Darrell,  gathering  hia 

**  Female,  yet  not  fkitblesB ;  fostered,  arms  round  his  breast  in  the  gesture 

Cnot  ungraAefuL"    Aa   she   read,  peculiar  to  him  when  seeking  either 

heart  so  swelled,  and  )ier  resolve  to  calm  a  more  turbulent  movement, 

so  deserted  her,  that  she  turned  as  or   to  confirm  a  sterner   reaolution 

if  she  had  received  a  sentence  of  dis-  of  his  heart — ''so!  Oaroline,  Ma^ 

misBal,  and  went   back  some  hasty  ohioness  of  Montfort,  we   are   then 

paces.    The  doe  followed  her  till  she  fated  to  meet  face  to  face  at  last  I 

paused  iigain,  and  then  it  went  slow-  I  understand— Lionel  Haaghton  sent, 

ty  down  a  narrow  path  to  the  kit,  or  showed  to  you,  my  letter  t** 
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'*<01il  Kr.  Ditrell,  hour  eoold  yov  tboagiili^  gsb  strengtli ;  and  Btsaage 

have  the  heart  to  write  in  each  term  thongh  it  may  aeein  to  thoae  WM 

ofooewho^"  have  never   loved,  smidat    all    her 

'*0ii6  who  had   taken   the  heart  nief  and  homiliatioo,  there  was  m 

from  my  bosom  and  trampled  it  int<»  fearfal  deliffht  in  that  presence  fron 

the  mire.    Trae,  fiibbles  will   say,  which  she  had  been  exued  since  her 

*Fiel  the  Tooabnlary  of  fine  gentle-  yoath  —  nay,   delight   nnaoooontabto 

men  has  no  hanh  terms  for  women.'  to  herself,  even  in  that  roug^,  veh^- 

GallantSi  to  whom  love  is  pastime,  meot,  bitter   tempest   of  reproach; 

leave  or  are  left  with  el^^ant  sorrow  for  an  instinct  told  her  that  there 

and   courtly  bows.    Madam,  I  was  would  have  been  no  hatred  in  the 

never  such  air^  gallant.    I  am  but  laagoage  had  no  love  been  lingering 

a  man,  nohappUy  in  earnest— a  man  in  the  soul. 

who  placed  in  those  hands  his  life  ''  Speak,"  said  Dairell  gently  soft- 
of  life— who  said  to  yon,  while  yet  ened,  despite  himself,  b^  her  evident 
in  his  prime,  *  There  is  my  fntore —  straggle  to  control  emotion, 
take  it,  till  it  vanish  oat  of  earth !'  Twice  she  b^gan— twice  voice  fail* 
Ton  have  made  that  life  substance-  ed  her.  At  last  her  words  came 
less  as  a  ghost— that  fhtnre  barren  fbrlh  audibly.  She  besan  with  her 
as  the  grave.  And  when  you  dare  plea  for  Lionel  and  Sophy,  and  gatb* 
fi>roe  yourself  again  upon  my  way,  ered  boldness  by  her  seal  on  their 
and  would  dictate  laws  to  my  very  behalU  She  poceeded  to  vindicate 
hearth— when  I  speak  as  a  man  wlu^  her  own  motives— -to  acquit  hciielf 
plain  men  must  feel — *  Oh !  Mr.  Dar-  of  his  harsh  charge.  She  scheme  for 
rell,' says  your  injured  ladyship,  *  how  his  degradation!  She  had  been  too 
ean  you  liave  the  heart?'  woman  1  carried  away  by  her  desire  to  pro- 
were  you  not  false  as  the  falsest?  mote  his  happinem  —  to  guard  hiiB 
Falsehood  has  no  dignity  to  awe  from  the  posaibility  of  a  self-reproach, 
rebuke — falsehood  no  priinlege  of  At  first  he  listened  to  her  with  a 
NX."  haughty  calmness,  merely  saying,  in 

^  Barren  —  Darrell  —  Dairell  —  reference  to  Sophy  and  Lionel,  "  I 

spare  me,  spare  me !    I  have  been  have  nothing  to  add  or  to  alter  in  the 

so  punished — I  am  so  miserable  I"  resolution  I  have  communicated   to 

<*YooI  —  punished  I  —  Whatl  you  Lionel."    But  when  she  thus  insen- 

sold  yourself  to   youth,  and  sleek  sibly  mingled  their  cause  with  her 

looks,  and  grand  titles,  and  the  fiat-  own,  his  impatience  broke  out    *'  My 

tery  of  a  world;    and   your   rose-  happiness  I  Oh  1  well  have  you  proved 

leaves  were  crumpled  in  the  goi^  the  sincerity  with  which  you  sdiemed 

ons  marriage-bed.    Adequate  punish-  for    that/      Save  me   from   self'V^ 

menti— a  crumpled  rose-leaf  I    True,  proachl< — mel    Has  Lady  Montfort 

the  man  was  a But  why  should  I  so   wholly,  forgotten  that   she  waa 

speak  ill  of  him  ?    It  was  he  who  was  onoe  Caroline  ijyndsay  that  she  can 

punished,  if,  accepting  his  rank,  you  asrame  the  part  of  a  warning  ansel 

recognised  in  himself  a  nothingness  sgainst  the  terrors  of  self-reproach?" 

Aat  you  oould  neither  love  nor  hon-  *'  Ah  1"  she  murmured  faintlv,  '*  can 

our.    False  and  ungrateful  alike  to  von  suppose,  however  fickle  and  thanks 

the  man  yon  ohoee----to  the  man  yon  less  I  may  seem  to  you — " 

forsook  1    And  now  yon  have  buried  "  Seem  I*'  he  repeated, 

one,  and  you  have  schemed  to  degrade  "  Seem  1"     she    said     again,    bvt 

the  other."  meekly — ^  seem,  and  seem  justly  ^^ 

"  Degrade ! — Oh !  it  is  that  eham  yet  can  you  suppose  that  when  1  be- 

which  nas  stung  me  to  the  qniok.  came  free  to  utter  ray  remorse-^ 

All  the  others  1  deserve^    But  thtU  speak  of  gratitude,  of  reverenoe-*! 

cham !    Listen — ^you  shall  listen  I"  was  insincere  ?    Darrell,  Darrell,  ^ 

'^I  stand  here  resigned  to  do  sow  cannot  think  sol    That  letter  which 

Say  all  you  will  now,  for  it  ia  the  reached  yon   abroad   nearly  a  year 

last  time  on  earth  I  lend  my  ears  to  ago,  in  vdiich  I  laid   my  pride  ef 

your  voioe."  woman  at  vour  feet,  as  I  lay  it  now 

*'Be  it  so— the  last  time."    She  in  coming  here— that  letter,  in  which 

paused    to  recover    speech,  collect  I  asked  if  it  were  impossible  for  yoa 


to  paidoBy  loo  kte  tor  me  to  atte»-^  Ibti  die  has  been  to  monniei  muSL 

WM  writteo  00   my  knees.    It   was  visBed  that  my  sool  would  spriog 

tbe  oatbnnl  of  ny  Tery  heart    Nay;  bock  to  her  false  smile ;  that  I  ooold 

nay^  bear  me  out     Do  not  imagine  be  so  base  a  slave  to  my  seases  as  to 

that  I  wonM  sgain  obtrade  a  M>pe  pardon  the  traitress  becanas  her  kcB 

so    contemptnoasly   croahed  I"      (A  was  fjcdr  enoagh  to  haont  my  dreama; 

deep   blush  came  Ofrer  her  cheek.)  She  dapes  herself;  she  is  no  necessi^ 

**I  blame  yon  not,  nor,  let  me  say  it»  to  my  existenoe-^I  have  wrenohed  it 

did  Toar  severity  bring  that  sbame  from   her  power  yearn,  long  years 

wliicb  I  might  have  justly  felt  bad  I  ago  I    I  wul  show  her,  since  agaia 

so  written  to  any  man  on  esrth  bat  she  deigns  to  remember  me^  that  I 

jfoa  —  yoQ,  so   revetenoed  from  my  am  not  so  old  as  to  be  grateful  fo0 

infancy,  that — "  the  leavings  of  a  heart    I  will  Iots 

*'Ay,'*interrapted  DarreU  fiercely,  another-— I  will   be   beloved.      She 

"ay,  do  not  lear  tfeLt  I  shoold  mis-  shall   not  say  with  secret  trinmphy 

conceive  yon ;  yoa  would  not  so  have  *  The  M  man  dotes  in  rejecting  me.' " 

addressed  the  yoong,  the  fiur,  the  **DarreU,   DarteU^nnjast--cnid ; 

happy.    No  I  yoa,  pnrad  beauty,  with  kill  me  rather  than  ti^k  thus  I" 

hast8»    no    doubt,    of     supplicating  He  heeded  not  her  crv.    His  words 

wooers^  would  have  thrust  that  hand  rolled  on  in  that  wonderf ol,  varying 

into  the  flames  before  it  wrote  to  a  music  which,  whether  in  tendeniess 

voong  man,  loved  as  the  young  are  or  in   wrath,  gave   to  his  voice  a 

kwed,  what  without  shame  it  wrote  magical  power—Casoioating,  hushiogy 

to  the  old  man,  reverenced  as  the  overmastering  human  soals. 

old  are  reverenctd  !    Bat  my  heart  is  '*  But — yoa  have  the  triumph ;  see, 

Bot  old,  and  yoor  boasted  reverence  I  am  still  alone  I  I  so^hi  the  world 

was  a  mocking  insult    Tour  letter,  of  the  young — ^the  marriage  mart  of 

torn  to  pieces,  was  retnmed  to  yoa  the  BeaatiM  once  more.    Alosl   if 

without  a  word — insult  for  insult  I  my  eye  was  captured  for  a  moment^ 

Toa  felt  no  shame  that  I  shoold  so  it  wss  by  something  that  reminded 

mdely  reject  your  pity.     Why  should  me  of  you.    I  saw  a  fiuiltlesa  face, 

voa?    Bqjected  pit^  is  not  rejected  radiant  with  its  virgin  blosh;  moved 

hwe.    The   man   was   not   lees   old  to  it,  I  drew  near — sighing,  tamed 

because  he   wss   not  reconciled   to  away;  it  was  not  youi    I  heard  the. 

age."  ffllvery  laugh  of  a  life  fresh  as  an 

This  oonstraction   of  her   tender  April  morn.    *  Hark  V  I  said, '  is  not 

penitence — this    explanation   of  his  that  the  sweet  mirtb*Dote  at  which  all 

Utter  soom — ^took  Osroline  Montfort  my  cares  were  dispelled  V    Listening* 

whoUjT    by    surprise.     From    what  I  forgot  my  weight  of  yeara    Why! 

writhing   agonies  of  lacerated   self-  because  listening,  I  remembered  you. 

love  came  that  pride  which  was  but  '  Heed  not  the  treacherous  blush  and 

self-depreeiatioD  ?     It  was  a  glimpse  the  beguUing  Imgh,'  whispered  Pn^ 

mto  tne  deeper  rents  of  his  charred  deace»     '  Swk  in  congenial  mind  a 

and  desolated  bdn^  which  increased  txdm  oompanion  to  Uiiae  own.'  Mind  I 

at  once  her  yearning  affection  and  -»oh  frigid  pedantry  I     Hindi — ^had 

her  passionate  despair.    Vainly  she  not  yours  been  a  volume  open  to  my 

tried  to  ntter  the  feelings  that  crowd-  eyes,  in  every  page,  methought,  some 

ed  upon  her  1 — ^vainly,  vainly  t  Woman  lovely  poet-truth  never  revealed   to 

can  mnrmur,  ^  I  have  iojured   you  human  sense  before  I    No ;  you  had 

— ^forgive  I"   when   she    cannot   ex-  killed  to  me  all  womanhood  1    Woo 

daim,  ^  Tou  disdain  me,  but  I  love  I"  another  ^wed  another  1     *  Hush,'  I 

Vainly,  vainly  her  bosom  heaved  and  said,  *  it  MU  be.     Eighteen  years 

her  lips  moved  under  the  awe  of  lus  since  we  paned—aeeing  her  not,  she 

inhing  eyes  and  the  grandeur  of  his  remains  eternally  the  same  I    Seeing 

indigaant  frown.  her  again,  the  veiy  change  that  time 

"Afal"  he  reaumed,  porsaing  his  must  have  brought  wiU  care.'    I  saw 

own  thoughts  with  a  sombre  intensity  yon-^all  the  past  rushed   back  ia 

of  passion  that  rendered  him  almost  that  stolen  moment.     I  fled — ^never 

ueoneebus  of  her  presBnoe--"  Ah !  more  to  dream  that  I  can  shake  off 

I  said  to  myself,  'Oh,  she  believes  the   curse   of  memory — blent   with 


bbA  drop  of  my  Uood-*-wovai  WiA  wodd  grow  np  to  ei^oy  my  irealtb, 

«ftdi  tiBBQ»— throbbing  in  each  nerfo  mid  redise   my  ehenfibed  dreftms- 

•^-bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  he  wa^  snatched   from   me !     Who 

iesb — poiaon-root  from  which  every  alone  had  the  power  to  eomfort? — 

thought  bods  to  withei^^the   cnToe  who  alone  had  the  conrage  to  steal 

to  have  loTed  and  to  have  trosted  into  the  darkened  room  where  I  sate 

yont"  monmingf  sore'  that   in  her  yoiee 

"Mercifal    heaven  I    can    I    bear  there  wonld  be  consolaAioo,  and  the 

this  ?"  cried    Caroline,  clasping  her  sight  of  her  sympathising  teeis  wonld 

hands  to  her  boeouL    **  And  is  my  chide  away  the  bitterness  of  minef 

Bin  so  great — ^is  it  so  unpardonable  1  — who  but  the  Cardine  <^  old  I    Ah, 

Oh,  if  in  a  heart  so  noble,  in  a  natore  you  are  weeping    now.     Bat   lady 

so  great,  mine  was  the  unspeakable  Montfort's    tears  have   no  talisman 

honour  to  inspire  an  affection  thus  to  me  I    You  were  then  still  a  child 

enduring,  must  it  be  only — only  as  —as  a  child,  my  soothing  angel — A 

a  ouree  I    Why  can  I  not  repair  the  year  or  so    more,  my  daughter,  to 

past  ?    Yon  have  not  ceased  to  love  whom  all  my  pride  of  House — all  my 

me.    Call  it   hate—it  is  love  still  I  hope  of  race,  had  been  oonrigned— 

And  now,  no  barrier    between  our  she   whose    happiness    I  vmhied    ao 

lives,  can  I  never,  never  again — never,  much  more  than  my  ambition,  that 

now  that  I  know  I  am  less  unworthy  I  had  refused  her  hand  to  your  young 

of  you  by  the  very  anguish  I  feel  to  Lord    of    Mootfort  **  puppet    that 

have  so  stung  you — can  I  never  again  stripped  of  the  millinery  of  titles,  was 

be  the  Caroline  of  old  I  not  worthy  to  replace  a  doll  I  —  my 

/'Ha,bar'  burst  forth  the  unre-  daughter,  I  foldea  her  one  night  in 

tenting  man,  with  a  bitter  laugh  1 —  my  arms, — ^I  implored  her  to  confide 

**  see  the  real  coarseness  of  a  woman^s  in  me  if  ever  she  nursed  a  hope  that 

nature  under  all  its    fine-spun  frip-  I  could  fixrther — ^knew  a  grief  that  I 

pery!     Behold  these  delicate   crea-  could  banish;   and  she   promised — 

tores,  that  we  soaroely  dare  to  woo  f  and  she   bent  her  fordiead  to  my 

how  little  they  even  comprehend  the  blessing — and  before   day-break    ribe 

idolatry  they  inspire  1    The  Caroline  had  flea  ^  with    a   man  whose  very 

of  old  I     Lo,  the  virgin  whose  hand  touch  was  dishonour  and  pollntion, 

we  touched  with  knightly  homage,  and  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.    .    .    . 

whose  first  bashful  kiss  was  hallowed  Then,  when  I  came  hither  to  vent  al 

as  the  gale  of  paradise,  deserts  ua —  my  father's  grave  the  indignant  grief 

sells  herself  at  the  altar --sanctifies  I  sufiSered  not  the  world  to  see,  yon 

there  her  very  infidelity  to  us ;  and  and  your  mother  (she  who  |>rofe8aed 

when  years  have  passed,  and  a  death  for  me  such   loyal    friendship,  such 

has  restored  her 'freedom,  she  comes  inelTaceable  gratitude),  you  two  came 

to  us  as  if  she  had  never  pillowed  kindly  to   smtfe  my  solitude  —  and 

her  head  on  another's  'bosom,  and  then,  then  you  were  a  child  no  morel 

says,  *  Can  I  not  again  be  the  Oaro-  --and  a  sun  that  had  never  gilt  my 

line  of  old  1*    We  men  are  too  rude  life,  brightened  out  of  the  fiice  of  the 

to  forgive  the  faithless.      Where  is  Caroline   of  oldl"     He    paused    a 

the  Caroline  I  loved  ?     You — ^are-^  moment,  heeding  not  her  bitter  weep- 

my   Lady   MontfortI     Look  round,  ing;  he  was  rapt  from  the  present 

On   these   turis,  you,  then  a  chikl,  hqur  itself  by  the  excess    of   that 

played   beside   my  children.     They  anguish  which  is  to  woe  what  ecstasy 

are  dead,  but  less  dead  to  me  than  is  to  joy — swept  along  by  the  flood 

you.     Never  dreamed  I  then  that  a  of    thonghts    that   had    been   pent 

creature  so  lair  would  be  other  than  within  his  breast  through  the  soli* 

a  child  to  my  grave  and   matured  taiy  days  and  haunted  nights,  which 

eadsteoce.     Then,  if   I  glanced   to-  had  made  the  long    transition-etaie 

wards  jronr  future,  I  felt  no  pang  to  from    his    manhood's  noon    to    ita 

picture  you  grown  to  womanhood —  gathering  eve.    And  in  that   pause 

another's  bride.    My  hearth  had  for  there  came  from  afar  off  a  meloaioui, 

years    been    widowed.     I    had    no  melancholy     strain  —  softly,     softly 

thought  of  second  nuptials.    My  son  borne  over   the  cold  blue  waten^ 
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Boftly,  tofUy  thnmgli  tiie  Bereaiitn»>  bul  the  promiMd  golden  Ue.   Fab1e0» 

ml  leaTeB— the  music  of  the  migie  febles !— lying  oracle  I— eaoken  ^e^ 

flntel  lel!— vlalooary  iale  I     And    life  to 

''  Hark  1"  be  said,   **  do  yoa  not  me  had  till  then  been  so  utterly  w ith» 

lemember?    Look  to  that  beBch>tree  oot  loYel^had  pasBcd  in  snch  arid 

Cder  I  Sammer  dothed  it  then  I  laboare,  withont  a  holiday  of  romance 
yoa  not  remember  I  as  under  that  — all  the  fountains  of  the  unknown 
tree  we  stood— that  same,  same  note  passion  sealed  till  the  spell  struck  the 
came,  musical  as  now,  undolatiog  rock,  and  every  wave,  every  drop 
with  rise  and  lUl— came,  as  if  to  in-  sparkled  fresh  to  a  single  star.  Tet 
torpret,  by  a  voice  from  fairy-land,  my  boyhood,  like  other  men^s,  had 
ihe  beatings  of  my  own  mysterious  dreamed  of  its  Ideal.  There  at  last 
heart  You  had  been  pleading  for  that  Ideal,  oome  to  life,  bloomed 
pardon  to  one  less  ungrateful— lees  before  me;  there,  under  those  beech- 
perfidious — than  my  ooniSbrter  proved  trees,— the  Caroline  of  old.  0  wretelh 
nerself.  I  had  listened  to  you,  won-  ed  woman,  now  weeping  at  my  side, 
dering  why  anger  and  wrong  seemed  wdl  may  you  vreep  1  Never  can 
banished  from  the  world ;  and  I  earth  give  you  back  snch  love  as  you 
murmured,  in  answer,  withont  con-  lost  in  mine." 
aeioaa  thought  of  myself,  '  Happy  <*  I  know  it,  I  know  it— fool  that  I 
the  man  whose  ihults  your  bright  was— miserable  fool  1" 
charity  will  admonish — whose  gnefe  **  Ay,  but  comfort  yoursdf — ^wilder 
your  tenderness  will  chsae  away !  and  sadder  folly  in  myself  I  Your 
But  when,  years  hence,  children  are  mother  was  right.  *  The  vain  child,' 
bom  to  yourself,  spare  me  the  one  she  said,  <  knows  not  her  own  heart, 
who  Bhall  most  resemble  you,  to  re-  She  is  new  to  the  world — hss  seen 
place  the  daughter  whom  I  can  only  none  of  her  own  years.  For  your 
•inoerelv  pardon  when  something  else  sake,  as  for  hers,  I  must  insist  on 
can  sprmg  up  to  my  desolate  being —  the  experiment  of  absence.  A  year% 
something  that  I  can  cherish  without  ordeal— see  if  she  is  then  of  the  same 
the  memory  of  fSeilsehood  and  the  mind.'  I  marvelled  at  her  coMness ; 
dread  of  shame.'  Yes,  as  I  ceased,  proudly  I  submitted  to  her  reason- 
came  that  music;  and  as  it  thrilled  ugs;  feariessly  I  confided  the  result 
through  the  summer  air,  I  turned  to  ^ou.  Ah  1  how  radiant  was  your 
and  met  your  eyes — turned  and  saw  smile,  when,  in  the  parting  hour,  I 
your  blush— turned  and  heard  some  said,  *  Summer  and  you  will  return 
frint  faltering  words  drowning  the  again  1^  In  vain,  on  pretence  that 
music  with  diviner  sweetness;  and  tbs  experiment  should  be  complete, 
suddenly  I  knew  as  bv  a  revelatioo,  did  your  mother  carry  you  abroad, 
that  the  Child  I  had  fostered  had  and  exact  from  us  both  the  solemn 
grown  the  Woman  whom  I  loved. —  promise  that  not  even  a  letter  should 
My  own  soul  was  laid  bare  to  me  by  pass  between  us  —  that  our  troth, 
the  flash  of  hope.  Over  the  universe  made  thus  conditiooal,  shoold  be  a 
msbed  light  and  colour  1  Oh,  the  secret  to  all — in  vain,  if  meant  to 
Caroline  of  oldl  What  wonder  that  torture  me  with  doubt  In  my  creed, 
she  became  so  &taUy,  so  unspeakably  a  doubt  is  itself  a  treason.  How 
beloved  I  As  some  man  in  ancient  lovelv  grew  the  stem  fiice  of  Ambi* 
story,  banished  from  his  native  land,  tion  t— bow  Fame  seemed  as  a  mes* 
is  told  by  an  oracle  to  seek  a  happier  senger  from  me  to  joa.  I  In  the 
isle  in  undiscovered  seas — freights  sound  of  ^plaosel  said, 'They  ca» 
with  bis  all  a  single  bark— collects  not  shut*  out  the  air  that  will  carry 
on  bis  wandering  altar  the  last  embers  that  sound  to  her  ears  I  All  that  I 
of  his  abandoned  hesrth  —  places  can  win  firoQ  Honour  shall  be  my 
beside  it  his  exiled  househokl  gods;  marriage-gifts  to  mv  queenly  brida' 
so  all  that  my  life  had  left  to  me,  See  that  arrested  pile— begun  at  my 
hallowing  and  hallowed,  I  stored  in  son's  burth,  stopped  awhile  at  his 
you.  ...  I  tore  myself  from  the  death,  recommenced  on  a  statelier 
old  native  soil,  the  M  hardy  skies,  plan  when  I  thought  of  your  footstep 
Through  Time's   wide  ocean  I  saw  on  its  fioois — your  shadow  on  ita 
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valkL  BUmped  now  for  ever !  Arahi*  paot-^'If  the  story  be  ftlae,  my 
tacts  can  boild  a  palaoe ;  can  they  oooBin  most  go ;'  '  and  if  it  be  tree, 
boilda  home?  Bat  jroor^yon^-TOo,  yon  will  be  my  own  dateooB  child, 
all  the  while— vonr  amile  on  another'a  Alas  1  yoor  poor  coodn  is  breaking 
soit  —  yoor  thoughts  on  another's  hu  heart.  A  lawyer  of  forty  has  m 
hearth  1"  heart  made  of  parchment  I '    Aha  I 

**  Not  80 1 — ^not  80 1  Yonr  image  you  were  entangled,  and  of  course 
nerer  forsook  me.  I  was  giddy,  deoeiyed  I  Yoor  letter  did  not  ex- 
thoughtless,  dazzled,  entangled ;  and  plain  what  was  the  tale  iM  to  tosl 
I  told  you  in  the  letter  you  retoroed  1  care  not  a  rush  what  it  was.  ft  is 
to  me — told  you  that  I  had  been  enough  for  me  to  knew,  that  if  you 
deoeired  !"  had  loved  me,  you  would  have  loved 

^  Patience — patience  I  Deceived  1  me  the  more  for  eveiy  tale  that  belied 
Do  you  ioMgite  that  I  do  not  see  all  me.  So  the  tale  was  credited,  be- 
that  passed  as  in  a  magician's  glass  t  cause  a  relief  to  credit  it  So  the 
Garoune  Montfort,  you  never  loved  compact  was  kept  —  so  the  whole 
me;  you  never  knew  what  love  was.  bargain  harried  over  in  elegant 
Thrown  suddenly  into  the  gay  world,  privacy — ^plaoe  of  barter  an  ambaa* 
intoxicated  by  Uie  efibct  of  your  own  sador*s  chapel.  BanUe  for  bauble-* 
beauty,  my  sombre  figure  gradually  a  jilt's  faith  for  a  mannikin's  coronet 
faded  dim — pale  ghost  indeed  in  the  Four  days  before  the  year  of  trial 
atenosphere  of  flowers  and  lustres,  expired,  '  Only  four  days  more  I'  I 
rank  with  the  breath  of  flatterers,  exclaimed^  drank  with  rapture.  The 
Then  came  my  lord  the  Marquess —  journals  lie  before  me.  Tu'ee  columns 
a  ooosin,  privileged  to  familiar  inti-  to  Guy  Darrell's  speech  last  night ;  a 
maoy,  to  visit  at  will,  to  ride  with  column  more  to  its  efieot  on  a  senate^ 
you,  dance  with  you,  sit  side  by  side  on  an  empire ;  and  two  lines-*twD 
with  you  in  quiet  comers  of  throngs  little  lines  —  to  the  sentence  that 
iog  ball-rooms,  to  call  you  *  Caroline.*  struck  Gay  Darrell  out  of  the  world 
Tat,  tat— ye  are  only  cousins,  and  of  men  1  '  Marriage  in  high  life, 
cousins  are  as  brothers  and  sisters  — ^Marquess  of  Montfort  —  Oarolme 
in  the  afiectionate  House  of  Yipont ;  Lyndsay.'  And  the  sun  did  not  fall 
and  gossips  talk,  and  young  ladies  ftom  heaven  I  Ynlgarest  of  ends  to 
envy— finest  match  in  all  England  is  the  tritest  of  romances  I  In  the  gay 
the  pretty-feced  Lord  of  Montfort  1  world  these  things  happen  every 
And  your  mother,  who  had  said,  day.  Toung  ladies  are  privileged  to 
*  Wait  a  year'  to  Guy  Darrell,  must  give  hopes  to  one  man — ^their  handa 
have  dreamed  of  the  cousin,  and  to  another.  '  b  the  sin  so  unpardon> 
schemed  for  his  coronet,  when  she  able  V  you  ask,  with  ingenaous  slni- 
said  it  And  I  was  unseen,  and  I  plicity.  Lady  Montfort,  tbaitdq)ends  I 
most  not  write;  and  the  absent  are  Reflect !  What  was  my  life  before  I 
always  in  the  wrong, — ^when  cousins  put  it  into  yoor  keeping  ?  Barren  of 
are  present!  And  I  hear  yoor  mother  happiness,  I  grant  —  saddened,  soli- 
speax  of  me — hear  the  soft  sound  of  taiy  —  to  m;^f  a  thing  of  small 
her  damaging  praises.  'Another  long  vala&  But  what  was  tnat  life  to 
speech  from  your  clever  admirer!  othersf— a  thing  full  of  warm  benefi- 
Don't  fancy  ^  f^ts  ;  that  kind  of  cence,  of  active  uses,  of  hardy  powers 
man  thinks  of  nothing  but  blue-books  fitted  to  noble  ends  1  In  paralysing 
and  politics  P  And  your  cousin  pro-  that  life  as  it  was  to  others,  there 
poses,  and  you  say  with  a«gh,  <&o:  may  be  sin  wider  and  darker  than 
t  am  bound  to  Guy  Darrell ;'  and  the  mere  infidelity  to  love.  And  now 
your  mother  says  to  my  Lord,  <  Wait,  do  you  dare  to  ask,  *  Oan  I  again  be 
and  still  come — as  a  cousin  V  And  Uie  Caroline  of  old?' " 
then,  day  by  day,  the  sweet  Mrs.  *<  I  ask  nothing — ^not  even  pardon,*' 
Lyndsay  drops  into  your  ear  the  hints  sud  the  miserabfe  woman.  **  I  might 
that  shall  poison  your  heart  Some  -sa^  something  to  show  where  yon 
feble  is  dressed  to  malign  me;  and  mimudge  me— something  that  might 
you  cry,  ''TIS  not  true;  prove  it  palliate;  but  no,  let  it  be."  Her 
true,  or  I  still  keep  my  faith  to  Guy.  aecents  were  so  drearily  hopeless 
Darrell.'    Then  comes  the  kind  com-   that  Darrell   abruptly  withdrew  his 


eves  from  her  fkoe,  as  if  fearful  tbat  have  Inflicted  oo  me — wron^  inez- 

the  sight  of  her  woe  might  weaken  piable — ^I  recognise  no  less  in  your 

his  resolve.    She  had  toroed  mechani*  general  nature  qualities  that  would 

cally    back.    They    walked    on    in  render  you,  to  one  whom  you  really 

gloomy  silence   srae   by  side,  away  loved  and  had  never  deceived,  the 

DOW  from  the  lake— back  under  the  blessing  I  had  once  hoped  you  would 

barbed  thorn-tree — back  by  the  moss-  prove  to  me." 

grown  crag  —  back   by  the  hollow  She  shodc  her   head  impatiently, 

trunks,  and  over  the  fiJlen  leaves  of  piteously. 

trees  that  had  defied  the  storms  of  "I  now  that  in  an  ill-assorted 
centuries,  to  drop,  perhaps,  brittle  union,  and  amidst  all  the  temptations 
and  sapless,  some  quiet  day  when  to  which  flattered  beauty  is  exposed, 
ev^rv  wind  is  lulled.  your  conduct  has  been  without  re- 
The  flute  had  ceased  its  music ;  the  proach.  Forget  the  old  man  whose 
air  had  grown  cold  and  piercing;  thouffht^shomdnowbeon  hisgrave.'* 
the  litUe  park  was  soon  traversed ;  "  Hush,  hush — ^have  human  mercy  f 
the  gate  came  in  sight,  and  the  "I  withdraw  and  repent  my  in- 
'  bumble  vehicle  without  it  Then,  justice  to  your  motives  in  the  pro^ 
involnntarily,  both  stopped ;  and  on  teotion  you  have  given  to  the  poor 
each  there  came  at  once  the  con*  girl  wbiom  Lionel  would  wed;  I 
sciousness  that  they  were  about  to  thank  you  for  that  protection — 
pait  —  part,  never,  perhaps,  in  this  though  I  lefuse  consent  to  my  kins- 
world  to  meet  again ;  and,  with  all  man's  prayer.  Whatever  her  birth, 
that   had    been  said,  so   much  no-  I  must  be  glad  to  know  that  she 

ren — their  hearts  so  full  of  what,  whom  Lionel  so  loves  is  safe  froip  a 

I  their  lips  could  not  speak.  wretch  like  Losely.    More— one  word 

"Lady  Montfort,"  at  length  said  more — wait— it  is   hard    for  me  to 

0arrell.  say  it — ^be  happy — ^I  cannot  pardon, 

At    the  sound  of   her   name  she  but  I  can  bless  you.    Farewell  for 

shivered.  ever!'^ 

^I  have  addreseed   you  rudely —  More  overpoweringly   crushed   by 

harshly — **  his  tenderness  than  us  wrath,  before 

M  ^Q — no — ^»>  Caroline  codd  recover  the  vehemence 

**  But  tbat  was  the  last  exercise  of  of  her  sobs,  he  had  ceased — ^be  was 

a  right  which  I  now  resign  for  ever,  gone— lost  in  the  close  gloom  of  a 

I  spoke  to  her  who  had  once  been  neighbouring     thicket,    his    hurried 

Oaioline    Lindsay  ;     some    gentler  headlong  path  betrayed  by  the  rustle 

words  are  due  to  the  widow  of  Lord  of  mournful  boughs  swinging  back 

Montfort    Whatever  the  wrongs  you  with  their  withered  leaves. 
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A  TOUNG  maOf  in  all  the  Tigoor  of  revealed  in  the  effect ;  it  was  the 
aboanding  life,  abate  himself  up  io  aame  ia  both  cases,  in  spite  of  the 
his  room,  prevents  the  acoess  of  fresh  differenoe  of  the  means :  that  which 
air,  closing  the  windows,  chimney,  killed  Uie  one,  killed  the  other;  the 
aod  chinks,  lights  a  pan  of  oharooalt  fames  from  the  charcoal  pan,  and  the 
and  seating  himself  at  his  writing*  rashiog  waters  of  the  Seine,  inter- 
desk,  begins  to  nnbnrthen  bis  heart  ropted  the  exchange  of  a  small  qoan* 
of  its  sorrow,  in  the  tragic  eloqoenoe  tity  of  gases,  aod  by  preventing  the 
of  one. for  whom  such  sorrow  is  in*  blood  from  getting  rid  of  itscarbonio 
supportable.  The  poor  boy  has  been  add,  in  exchange  for  an  eqaiva&ent 
refosed  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loves,  of  oxygen,  the  fervid  wheels  of  life 
and  believing  that  witbont  her  life  were  suddenly  arrested.  It  is  the 
would  be  worthless,  he  has  resolved  same  cause,  acting  with  milder  force, 
on  suicide.  As  his  pen  hurries  over  which  makes  the  (aces  pale  of  those 
the  paper,  the  vapour  from  tlie  bom-  who  issue  from  a  crowded  choroh, 
Ing  charcoal  fills  the  room.  His  and  gives  a  languor  to  those  who. 
pulses  throb,  his  head  is  hot,  his  have  sat  for  some  hours  in  a  theatre, 
breathing  oppressed.  The  candle  is  concert-room,  or  any  other  ill-venti* 
beginning  to  burn  dimly,  aod  its  lated  apartment,  in  which  hnmaa 
fiame  leugthens.  He  is  unable  to  beings  have  been  exhaling  carbonic 
continua  He  walks  languidly  up  acid  from  their  luoga  A  breath  of 
and  down  the  room,  and  mmlly  fresh  air  quickly  restores  them,  and 
crawls  to  the  bed.  Life  slowly  ebba.  after  breathing  this  fresh  air,  durmg 
On  the  following  morning,  when  his  a  walk  home,  they  scarcely  fael  any 
door  Is  burst  open,  a  corpse  is  evil  results  of  the  late  partial  suffo* 
stretched  upon  the  bed.  cation.    Had  the  young  man's  door 

A  few  hours  later,  she  wham  he  been  burst  open,  and  fresh  air  ad- 

loyed,  and  who  loves  him,  hears  of  mitted  to  his  room,  or  had  the  girl 

this  rash  act,  which  annihilates  even  been    rescued   from    the   river,  and 

hope.    In  her  despair  she  flings  her-  made  to  breathe  within  a  few  minutes 

self  into  the  dark  and  sullen  Seine,  after   her  pluoge,  both  would  have 

The  next   morning  a  corpse  is  ex-  been  finally  restored,  as  our  concert* 

posed  at  the  dreadful  MorguCi    The  goers  are  restored ;  and  the  concert 

casual    Boectator  gazes    on   it  with  ^oers,  if  kept  much  longer  in  that 

uDdefioable  awe,  as  he  thinks  of  the  ill-ventilated  room,  would  have  per* 

stillness  of  that  wondrous  organism,  ished,  as  the  lovers  perished, 
which  but  a  few  hours  before  was  so       Among  the  earliest  experiences  of 

buoyant  with  life.    Where  is  all  that  mankind  must  have  been  the  neoea- 

mystery  now !     The  body  is  there,  sity  of  fresh  air  for  the  continuance 

the    form    is    there,    the    wondrous  of  life ;  but  the  complete  explanation 

structure  is  there,  but  where  is  its  of  the  fact,  in  all  its  details,  is  a 

activity?     Gone    are   the    graceful  scientific   problem,    the   solution    of 

movements  t>f  those  limbs,  and  the  which    ouly   began   to    be   possible 

tender    sweetness    of    those    eyes ;  when  Priestley  discovered  the  gases 

gone  the  rosy  glow  of  youth,  and  the  of  which  the  air  is  composed,  and  the 

soft   eagerness   of  womanly   grace ;  relation  these  bear  to  the  organism ; 

gone  the  music  of  that  voice,  and  the  nor  is  the  problem  even  now  entirely 

gaiety  of  that  heart    The  mystery  solved,  in  spi,te  of  the  labours  of  ao 

of  Life  has  given  place  to  the  mys-  many   illnstrioos    men.      We   have 

teiTof  Death.  learned  much,  and  learned  it  accu- 

What  has  thus  suddenly  arrested  rately ;  but  the  difficulties  which  still 

the    wondrous    mechanism,    and,   in  baffle  us  are  many  and  oonsiderabla 

the  place  of  two  palpitating,  vigorous  The  ancients  really  knew  nothing  of 

beings,  left  two  silent  corpses  ?    The  this  subject ;  nor  did  Uie  men  of  the 

cause  seems  so  trifling  that  we  can  sixteenth   and   seventeenth  .oeotones 

only  marvel  at  its  importance,  when  lay  any  aolid  foandayon-Btooe.    Thai 
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wu  kid  bj  Friestky,  wben  he  di§-  simple  formula  to  which  analysis  of 
covered  the  oiygen  contained  in  the  process  condocts  ns,  we  shall  be 
atmospheric  air  to  possess  the  pro-  led  into  important  errors  if  we  see 
pertT  of  converting  venons  into  arte-  in  it  the  whole  of  the  processL  It  is 
rial  blood.  Lavoisier  carried  ont  this  the  physical  faa  npon  which  the 
discovery,  and  founded  the  chemi-  vital  process  depends,  bat  it  is  not 
eal  theory  of  Respiration.  €k)odwyn  the  vital  /meticn  itself.  This  inter- 
(1788)  applied  the  new  views  to  As-  change  is  eflected  by  every  tissae — 
phyxia,  showing,  by  a  series  of  ezpe-  even  when  separated  from  the  organ- 
riments,  that  when  air  was  exdnded,  ism.  Thev  all  absorb  oxygen,  and 
venOQs  blood  remained  unchanged ;  exhale  carbonic  acid.  A  fragment  of 
and  when  it  remained  wichanged,  mmde,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  irri- 
death  inevitably  followed.  Bichat  tability,  is  found  to  absorb  oxygen 
instituted  a  number  of  striking  ex*  from  the  air,  and  to  exhale  carbonic 
periments  to  prove  that  an  intimate  acid ;  but  we  do  not  call  such  inter- 
rdation  existed  between  Respiration,  change  Respiration,  because  Reepira- 
Oirculation,  and  Nervous  Action ;  he  tion  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
rtiowed  how  the  access  of  venous  exchange  of  gases,  it  is  an  animal 
blood  to  the  brain  stopped  its  action,  Function,  which,  although  dependent 
and  subsequently  stopped  the  action  on  the  phvsical  laws  of  gaseous  inter- 
of  the  Mart  Leg^lois  extended  change,  derives  ift  special  character 
these  observations  to  the  spinal  chord,  from  the  organism  in  which  it  is 
But  by  far  the  most  brilliant  invest!-  effected.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
gations  on  the  subject  of  Respiration,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
are  those  of  Spallanzani,  whose  MS-  how  the  neglect  of  the  distinction 
fnoires  still  deserve  a  careful  studv,  now  insisted  on,  between  Respiration 
both  as  models  of  scientific  research,  as  the  Function  of  an  apparatus  of 
and  as  storehouses  of  valuable  ficts.  organs,  and  Respiration  as  the  mere 
He  was  fucoeeded  by  W.  F.  Edwards,  interchange  of  gases,  determined  by 
whose  Influence  des  Agens  Phifsiques  physical  laws,  has  led  to  error ;  fw 
8w  la  Vie  (which  may  be  found  on  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  have 
the  old  book-stalls  for  a  couple  of  drawn  attention  to  the  true  pbysiolo- 
shillings)  still  remains  one  of  the  best  gical  conception.  In  the  higher  ani- 
books  the  scfenee  can  boast  of  Dnr-  mals  we  see  this  Function  performed 
ing  the  present  century,  hundreds  of  by  two  diiO^rent  organs  —  gills  and 
physiologists  have'  devoted  labour  to  lungs.  In  both  organs  we  find  that  a 
the  ehicidation  of  the  various  difficnl-  large  quantity  of  blood  is  exposed  to 
ties  which  darken  this  subject,  and  a  the  air  by  means  of  a  network  of  vea- 
vast  accession  of  valuable  fiiots  has  sels  spread  over  the  surfhce.  The 
been  the  result.  The  chief  points  blood  arrives  there  black,  and  passes 
which  have  been  cleared  up  we  may  away  scarlet  It  has  exchanged  some 
now  endeavour  to  exhibit.*  of  its  carbonic  acid  for  some  of  the  oxy- 

And  first,  let  us  ask,  what  is  Res-  gen  of  the  air ;  it  has  become  changed 
pfratioo  ?  —  a  (question  which  many  from  venous  into  arterial  blood.  This 
may  regard  as  idle;  yet,  until  it  is  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  there- 
answered  in  something  like  a  definite  fbre  the  special  office  of  Resphration  ; 
manner,  we  shall  find  our  inquiries  and  although  all  animals  exhale  car- 
eoDitantly  obstructed.  Reduced  to  bonic  add  and  absorb  oxygen — id- 
its  simplest  dements.  Respiration  though  every  tissue  does  so— yet  we 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  tnan  the  must  rigorously  limit  the  idea  of  Res- 
interchaogtf  between  the  blood  and  piration,  as  an  animal  Function,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  carbonio  add  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the  gills  or 
oxygen  :    but   although   this  is  the   longs.    True  it  is,  that  the  simpler 

*  In  the  ibllowiog  works  will  be  found  most  of  the  facts  dted  or  alluded  to  iu 
our  exposition :  —  SPALLAVZAVt :  MSmairte  star  la  Respiration ;  Edwaros  :  De 
Vl^/kitmt  dee  Agene physiques  mar  la  Vie;  Olaudi  BuuiAan :  Le^tms  eur  les  Effete 
dee  JSUbetaneee  toxiquee ;  Milni  Bowabos:  Lep&ne  ewr  la  Phye,  et  VAnaL  Oomp. ; 
iMtauXK:  Fhyeiologueke  Chemie;  and  the  Treatises  on  Pbysidogyof  B^eaad, 
KeiiLaa,  Fux^  DsAPfiB,  ft& 


uiimab  eflfeet  sach  exhslailon  wdA  of  a  speeial  orgui  Md^  ndoeettuy 
Abeorptioii  by  their  general  turfae&,  for  BeBpiration,  he  experienoed  .a 
and  not  by  any  xpecuU  fnodifiaation  eiagolar  diaappointment  in  readiag 
ttf  «t— such  aa  gilto  or  langs ;  true  it  ul  the  experimeDts  of  SpallaoEani,  whioh 
that  even  fish  and  reptiles,  famishea  proved  that  every  tiasiie  of  the  body 
with  gilk,  alflo  respire  by  their  skin ;  absorbed  oxygen,  and  gave  oat  oar* 
and  that,  when  the  longs  of  a  frog  are  bonic  acid  ;  and  he  **  only  reoorered 
nmoved,  the  neoeasary  oxygenation  his  contentment  on  perceiving  that 
of  the  blood  may  be  effected  throogh  the  essence  of  Respiration  consisted 
the  skin,  if  the  temperature  be  low ;  in  this  interchange  of  gases,  so  that| 
nay,  it  is  also  tme,  that  even  man  wherever  a  nntritive  flaid  was  ia 
himself  in  a  slight  degree,  respires  oontact  with  the  atmosphere,  Reepira* 
by  the  skin ;  so  tiiat  the  student  tion  moat  take  place."  Here  the 
tracing  upwards  the  gradual  com*  professor  seenw  to  ns  to  have  made 
plication  of  the  OTganio  apparatus  an  oversight,  confoondiog  the  geoa* 
and  finding  fint,  the  whole  of  the  ral  with  &e  particnlai>,  as  completely 
general  snrfiice  effecting  the  aeration  as  if  a  savage  visiting  England,  and 
needed ;  secondly^  a  part  of  the  snr>  observing  the  transport  of  men  and 
fiftoe  formed  into  a  gill,  in  which  goods  by  railways,  and  '^penetrated 
aeration  is  far  more  active ;  and,  with  the  idea  of  a  special  method  of 
Jinally^  fioding  thfe  gill  replaced  by  transit  being  necessary,"  were  after* 
a  long,  may  be  tempted  to  say, "  If  wards  to  observe  that  vans,  cartii» 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  the  office  and  wheelbarrows  also  conveyed 
of  Bespiratiott,  and  if  this  is  ^eoted  goods,  from  which  he  would  con- 
in  some  animals  by  the  skin  alone,  olnde  that  the  essence  of  transport 
in  others  by  the  skin  and  the  gills^  being  the  removal  of  goods  from  one 
and  in  others  principally  by  the  place  to  another,  every  means  of 
langs,  bat  still  in  a  slight  degree  transport  most  be  a  railway.  The 
also  by  the  skin,  ho#  oan  yon  pre-  interchange  of  gases,  like  the  trans* 
tend  to  establish  a  distinction,  other  port  of  goods,  may  be  effected  by 
than  a  simple  distinction  of  degree;  Tarions  means,  bat  we  only  call  tlie 
how  can  yoa  expect  me  to  lay  much  one  Respiration  when  it  is  eflfeotad 
stress  on  a  verbal  difference  saoh  as  by  gills  or  lungs,  and  the  other  Rail* 
that  between  Function  and  generd  way  transit  when  it  is  effected  by 
Property  or  Tissue  ?  Railways.    Professor  Berard  was  right 

In  reply  to  this  plausible  objeo-  in  conceiving  that  a  special  organ 
tion,  we  moat  observe  that  in  science  was  necessary  for  Respiration ;  and 
verbal  distinctions  are  often  exr  his  error  arose  from  confounding  the 
tremely  important ;  th^  keep  atten-  action  of  the  organ  with  the  reHdt  {^ 
tion  alive  to  real,  though  subtle,  lAaf  action,  jEtaspiration  efftwts  the 
distinctions.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  interdiange  of  gases^  and  the  aer^ 
to  such  distinctions,  for,  as  Bacon  tion  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  a  po- 
says,  '*  words  are  generally  framed  culiar  organic  apparatus,  without 
and  applied  according  to  the  concep-  which  the  doe  aeration  would  not 
tion  of  the  vulgar,  and  draw  lines  of  taire  place  in  the  higher  animals, 
separation  according  to  such  differ-  In  the  simpler  animals  this  appantos 
ences  as  the  vulgar  can  follow :  and  is  not  needed,  because  the  nutritive 
when  a  more  acute  intellect,  or  a  fluid,  being  easily  accessible,  requires 
more  diligent  observation,  tries  to  in-  no  fonctioo  to  bring  it  into  contact 
trodace  a  better  distinction,  words  with  the  air ;  but  no  sooner  does 
rebeL*'  In  strict  physiological  lao-  the  organism  become  so  complex 
gnage,  no  animal  without  blood  ooffht  that  a  direct  aeration  of  the  nutritive 
to  be  said  to  breatko  ;  for  RespTra-  fluid  ceases  to  be  possible,  than  an 
Uon  in .  such  animals  is  not  effected  apparatus  is  constructed,  the  liinction 
by  a  special  apparatus  of  braatiiing  of  which  is  to  eShct  this  aeration.  In 
organs;  and  in  Physiology  the  idoa  tiie  giils  and  lungs  we  see  such  an 
of  JF\mctian  is  itu^rably  tonneeUd  apparatus.  Unless  distinctkHis  Ifte 
toith  that  of  Organ,  as  the  Act  Is  these  are  esUblisbed,  Bespiratioa 
with  its  Agent.  Profossor  Berard  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  vKal  prs^ 
says,  that,  penetrated  with  the  idea  qpss ;  and  every  fnterohange  of  oar* 


liB68^  Bt^^fUfm  and  SugbcMm.  W9 

bpiiio  Mid  and  oz^en«  oo  matter  preBenring  the  Bame  compoeltioD. 
where  effected,  will  iia;ve  an  eqaaA  This  atoaosphere  is  chiefly  oompoeed 
daim  to  be  designated  as  a  respira-  of  two  gases — ozysen,  which  forms 
tory  act  Therefore^  as  it  is  of  the  about  ODe-fifbb»  and  nitrogen,  which 
first  importance  in  all  physiological  forms  nearly  the  remaining  foor- 
inqairies  to  keep  constantly  in  yiew  fifths ;  to  then  most  be  addra  about 
the  part  played  by  the  oiganism  in  ,eio  of  carbonic  aofid,  and  traces 
SK)difying  physical  ]awB>  the  philo-  of  ammonia.  Snch  being  the  m» 
s^ic  reader  will  see  at  once  that  dinm,  let  ns  now  glance  at  the 
any  verbal  distinction  which  aids  ns  organism.  Here  there  is  nothing 
in  this  mnst  of  advantage.  We  constant;  not  only  are  all  animate 
shoald,  perhaps,  do  well  to  indicate  different,  and  oonseqnently  their 
the  special  distinctions  by  nsing  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  diflte^ 
phrases,  soch  as  "  pnhnonary  re-  eat,  but  the  same  organtem  yaries 
spiration,'*  **  bronchial  respiration,''  at  difierent  periods.  As  a  general 
ud  **  oataneoQS  respiration,''  for  the  Isct^  the  action  of  the  animal  orgaa^ 
various  classes  of  animals.  ism  may  be  snocinctly  stated  to  be 

If  now  we  ask.  What  is  Respira^   the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
tion?     the    answer   will    be   this:   atmosphere,  and    the  exhalation    of 
Tha/unaion  of  the  lunsi  or  gills  by  carbonic   acid   into   it    It   matten 
iMOM  of  ^hieh   the  Uood   ahsorb$  not  whether  the  animal  Uvea  in  air 
oxygen^  and  parts  with  carbonic  aoU  or  in  water — ^the  real  respiratory  me* 
Qniar    9ome    other    noxious    eUmenis.  dinm  is  always  the  air— for  water, 
O^gen  is  the  great  inciter  of  vital  deprived  of  its  air,  or  of  its  dne  pro- 
obanges ;   its   presence  is  the  indis-  portion  of  oxygen,  is  as  fatal  to  ma- 
pensable  condition  of  life.     It  is  at  rine  as  to  terrestrial   animals.     It 
once  fael  and  flame ;  it  feeds,  and  it   matters  not  by  what  organ  or  surface 
deeltroyu :  constantly  withdrawn  froib   the  respiratory  exchange  takes  place, 
the  blood,  by  the  ceaseless  activities  it  is  always  a  twofold  act  of  exha)^ 
of  vital  change,  it  is  as  constantly  ation    of     oarbonic    add    on     the 
drawn  into  the  blood  by  the  process  one  hand,  and  of  absorption  of  oxy- 
of  Respiration.    If  the  blood  rushing  gen  on  the  other.    The  variety  of  ra> 
throngii   our  longs  does   not   meet  spiratory  organs  is  great      In  the 
there  with  a  sapply  of  oxygen,  the   Molluscs  we  flod  some  kinds  having 
torrent  carries  venoos  in  lieu  of  arte-  no  **  organs'*  at  all ;  some  kinds  hav- 
rial   blood  to   the   tissues,  and  the   ing  gilTs,  others  have  lungs,  and  one 
oooseqoeoee  is  an  arrest  of  all  the  kind  {Oncidium\  having   both  gills 
vital  changes.    If  in  passing  through   and  lungs.    In  tne  Orostacea  we  flnd 
the  lungs  the  blood  only  meets  with  rudimentary  gills.    In  spiders  there 
a  small  supply  of  oxygen,  an  imper-  are  both  gills  and  lung&    Fish  have 
feotly  arterialised  fluid  is  carried  to   only   gills.    Frogs  *and   sahunanders 
the  tissues,  and  a  partial  arrest  takes  begin   with   gilu,   which    disappear 
fUce,  which  is  seen  in  the  dunin-  and  give  place  to  lungs.    Reptiles, 
iah»l  vigour  of  the  organism:    all   birds,  and  mammals,  have  lungs  of 
the  fanctions  are  depressed ;  and  if  different  degrees  of  complexity.    On* 
this   depression   continue,  death   ar-  'taneoos  Respiration  is  effected  when 
rives.  the  air  eith^  in  the  water  or  as  at- 

An  organism  and  a  medium---  mospherio  air,  comes  in  contact  with 
these  axe  the  two  factors  in  the  the  moist  skin  in  which  the  blood  is 
snm;  yet,  strangely  enough,  in  try-  circulating.  Gill  Respiration  is  ef> 
iof  to  solve  the  problem  of  Respir-  fected  in  a  similar  way ;  the  water 
ation,  men  have  principal^ ^directed  rushing  over  the  delicate  surface, 
their  attention  to  one  actor,  the  m§-  parts  with  oxvgen,  and  takes  up  car- 
dkmj  forgetting  the  equally  iinpor-  bonic  acid.  >  In  Pulmonary  Respira- 
tant  infloeace  of  the  organism.  What  tion  the  air  is  no  longer  outside,  but 
is  that  medium  ?  It  is  an  atmoephe-  inside  the  organ ;  it  is  drawn  in 
vie  ocean  forty-five  miles  in  dq[»th,  from  the  atmosphere;  the  exchange 
whirling  with  our  planet,  while  that  is  efliMsted  in  the  organ,  and  the  al- 
planet  whirls  roond  the  sun,  subjeot  tercd  air  is  then  driven  out,  to  be  ra- 
te inoesaant  floctoatiMiSy  yet  always  placed  by  fresh  air. 


To  onderataod  tbe  medumum  of  With  thif  brief  description  of  the 

Palmonary  BespimtioD,  let  as  com-  orffan,  let  u  paae  on  to  tbe  fanction. 

meooe  with  an  examinaUoD  of  the  When  we  breathe,  we  draw  in  the 

Newt    (TrUen)t  which   presents   ns  air  by  oar  nostrils,  which  penetrate 

with  the  simplest  form  of  the  Inng,  the  tfachea,  or  windpipe,  from  thence 

and   will  therefore  best   enable  ns  passing  into  the  bronchial  tabes  and 

to    nnderstand    the    more    complex  tobelets,  and  firom   thence   into  tiie 

forms.      On  opening  the   chest    of  aircells.    Here  it  yields  part  of  its 

this   Newt,  recently  canght  from  a  ozyj^en  to  the  blood,  receiving  car- 

neigbboarinff  pond,  we  obeerre  two  home   add    in   exchange.     It   wse 

elongated  aireacs  of  thin  membrane ;  drawn   in   by  a    dilatation   of    the 

these  are  the  langs.    We  remove  one  chest,  and  is  driven  ont  again  by  a 

sac,   and   find   an    artery   with   iti  contraction   of  the   cliest     Science 

ramifications      mshing    down     one  has  aocaratel^  measared  the  amoant 

side,  and   a   vein   running   ap   the  of  air  thus  inspired  and   expired— 

other.    Into  tMs  sac  the  air  enters  namely,  abont  20  or  25  cubic  inches 

by  the  windpipe ;  when  there,  it  is  each  time.    Bot  we  never  empty  oar 

in  cratact  with  the  delicate  blood-  longs   by   an   expiration;   there    is 

▼eesele    lying   in   the   membraneons  always  a  moch   larger  quantity  of 

wall;   tbe  exchange  of  gases  takes  air  remaining  in  the  air-cells;   tUs 

place ;  and  the  vitmted  air  is  expelled  quantity  yaryhig,  of  coarse,  with  the 

by  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal  force  6t  the  effort      Herbet  found 

musdes;  as  yon  ma^  see  by  observ-  that,   while     25    cubic   inches   wae 

ing  the  live  animal  m  a  glass  vesseL  the    quantity   expdled   in   ordinary 

The  reptile's  lung  is  thus  an  air^ao,  quiet  breathing,  tbe  quantity  wouM 

on  the  suriace  of  which  blood-vessels  rise   to    90,   and    even    240   cubic 

are  distributed ;  and  if  we  now  ex-  inches    by    very    eneigetic     efforts, 

amine  the  long  of  a  man,  we  shall  It  is  therefore   calculated  that  an 

find  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparentiy  adult   man,   with    a    well-developed 

different  structure,  it   is  littie  more  chest,  will  retain    about   170  cubic 

than  an  almost  endless  repetition,  on  a  inches  of  air  in  his  longs,  after  eadi 

smaller  scale,  of  thifr  very  air^ac  expiration,   during   ordinary   breath- 

The    windpipe^    instead    of    simplv  ing ;  and  as  25  inches  will  be  added 

dividing  into    two    branches,   each  at  the  next  inspiration,  there  will  be 

branch  terminated  by  a   large   air-  altematdy  175  and  200  cubic  inches 

sac,  divides  and  subdivides  like  the  of  air  acting   on   the  blood  which 

branches  and  twigs  of   a  tree,  and  rushes   over   the  vast   area   of  the 

these  tubes  are  called  the  brondiial  lungs.     The  phrase  *'vast  area"  is 

tubes;  each  tubdet  terminates  in  a  no  exaggeration;   for  small   as  tiie 

cell,  forming,  as  KoUiker  justiy  says,  bulk  of   those  organs  truly  is,  the 

the  miniature  representation  of  toe  amount  of  surftuse  on  which  blood  is 

reptile's  lang«    The  lung  of  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  them,  has  been 

thus   an    aggregation    of   bronohial  calculated  by  Lindenan  at  not  less 

tobdets  and  ai^saos:  these  ah^cdls  than  2642  square  feet      Is  it  not 

are    very    minute,    sometimes    the  wonderful    to    reflect    that,^in   the 

200th  of  an  inch,  occadonally  the  course  of  a  nngle  year,  100,000  cubio 

70th  of  an   inch.       Between   these  feet  of  air  have  been  drawn  in  and 

air^ls    run    the    capillary    blood-  expelled,  by  something  like  9,000,000 

Tessda    Thus  each  side  of  a  blood-  of  separate  and  complicated  actions 

vesed  is  exposed  to  the  air  contained  of  breathing,  to  aerate  more  than  350O 

within  a  cell,  and  the  gases  pass  to  tons  of  blood  ? 

and  fro  through  the  ddicate  wall  of  The  injurious  effect  of  tight-ladqg 

tiie  cells,  and  through  the  walls  of  lias  often  been  pointed  out,  and  in 

the  capillaries,  with  perfect  facility,  England,  at  least,  women  have  pretty 

So  crowded   are  the    bkiod-vessels,  pienerally  learned  to  see  the  danger, 

that   the   diameter    of  the    meshes  if  not  always  the  hideousness  of  those 

formed  by  thdr  network,  is  less  then  wasp-waists   once  so  highly  prised, 

the  3000th  of  an  indi,  and  the  nanber  A  single  fact  didted  in  tlie  experi- 

of  air-odls  is  calculated  at  not  less  thsD  ments  of  Herbstwill  probablv  haTs 

six  hundred  millions!  noM  wdght  than  pages  of  etoquent 


ohortatioo.  It  is  this :  the  wme  men;  bat  at  that  epoditheiDcrease 
nan  who,  when  naked,  was  capable  of  enddenly  ceases,  and  remaios  station- 
inepiring  190  cubic  inches  at  a  breath,  ary  till  the  change  of  life,  when  the 
oonld  only  inspire  130  when  dresaed ;  amoant  increasea  Besides  snchvaria- 
now,  if  we  compare  the  tightness  of  tions  dependent  on  age  and  sex,  there 
women's  stays  with  the  tightness  of  are  others  dependent  on  the  muscular 
a  man^s  dress,  we  shall  easily  form  a  activity  and  physical  condition  of  the 
conception  of  the  serious  obstacle  individual.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
stsys  must  be  to  efficient  breathing;  acid  exhaled  daring  digestion  is 
and  the  injurious  effect  of  this  iosuffi-  greater  than  that  exhal^  daring 
cient  breathing  consists,  as  we  shall  fast,  and  greater  in  sunlight  than  in 
see  hereafter,  in  its  inducing  a  de-  darkness.  Wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
pression  of  all  the  vital  functions.  and  narcotics  lessen  the  amount ;  not, 
In  Bespiration  we  draw  in  and  give  however,  because  they  interfere  with 
oat  a  similar  quantity  of  air;  but  the  process  of  Bespiration,  but  be- 
this  air  is  by  no  means  of  similar  caose  they  cause  less  carbonic  acid  to . 
fuality.  It  has  been  altered — viti-  be  produced  by  the  organism — ^they 
ated.  The  ancients  had  no  other  protect  the  tisraes  from  the  destrao* 
notion  of  Bespiration  than  that  it  tive  action  of  oxygen, 
served  to  cool  the  blood,  as  the  air  The  carbonic  acid  thus  thrown  into 
cools  the  heated  brow.  We  know  the  air  is  the  product  of  the  die- 
that  it  serves  to  supply  the  indispen-  int^rated  tissues — the  awies  of  the 
sable  conditions  of  vital  chaoges,  by  vital  flame.  The  blood  in  the  capil* 
removing^  carbonic  acid  from  the  lanes  parts  with  its  pxygen,  received 
bk)od,  and  supplying  its  place  with  in  the  lungs,  and,  accordmg  to  the 
oxygen.  The  air  which  is  expired  current  hypothesis,  takes  up  in  ex- 
differs  profoundly  from  that  which  change  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
was  inspired ;  it  has  lost  much  of  its  the  action  of  the  tissnes.  If  we  were 
oxygen,  and  has  gained  from  3  to  6  permitted  to  designate  every  inter- 
per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  a  large  change  of  these  gases  bv  the  name  of 
amount  of  vapour,  traces  of  ammo-  Bespiration,  we  should  have  to  speak 
nia,  hydrogen,  and  volatile  organic  of  two  different  kinds  of  Bespiration, 
sabstances,  with  an  increase  of  heat,  one  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  whete 
It  was  pure,  respirable  air  when  it  carbonic  acid  is  exchanged  for  oxygen,, 
entered,  and  is  now  so  vitiated  that  the  other  taking  place  in  the  tissues, 
after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process  where  oxygen  is  exchanged  for  oar- 
it  becomes  irrespirable.  The  vitiation  bonic  acid ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
results  from  the  carbonic  acid.  The  philosophioftl  nomenclature,  which 
quantity  of  this  gas  which  is  moment-  seeks  iu  terms  in  a  consideration  of 
ly  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  functions,  and  not  in  the  results 
each  individual,  varies  according  to  effected  bv  those  functions,  will  not 
>dx>  Ag^  physical  and  mental  condi-  permit  such  confusion, 
tion,  and  according  to  the  season  of  The  exchange  of  these  gases,  con- 
the  year  and  time  of  day.  We  are  sidered  simply  as  an  exchange,  is  a 
eOBStaftly  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  but  physical  fact  resting  on  weU-known 
not  in  constant  quantities^  Men  ex-  physical  laws.  There  have  been,  and 
hale  much  more  than  women ;  daring  there  still  are,  disputes  as  to  whether 
the  ages  of  from  16  to  40  the  quan-  the  gases  are  free  in  the  blood,  as  in 
tity  exhaled,  by  men  nearly  doubles  water,  or  are  in  a  state  of  slight 
that  exhaled  by  women  of  the  same  chemical  combination;  but  the  faci- 
ages.  In  men  it  is  observed  that  the  lity  with  which  the  exchange  is  made 
amount  gradually  increases  from  the  seems  to  be  as  great  as  if  they  were 
age  of  8  to  that  of  30,  making  a  sud-,  free.  If  blood  be  shaken  in  a  vessel 
&a  start  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  containing  air,  it  will  absorb  more 
From  the  age  of  30  it  decreases  than  a  tenth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen 
gradually,  till  at  extreme  old  age  the  from  that  air.  It  is  then  saturated ; 
amount  is  no  greater  than  it  was  at  1,0.  and  if  now  poared  into  a  vessel  con- 
In  women  a  noUoeable  phenomenon  taining  carbonic  add,  and  there 
ii  observed ;  the  amoont  increases  shaken,  it  will  abandon  almost  i^l  its 
from  in£uaoj  to  pabertyi  jost  as  in  oxygen,  and  absorb  earbonic  add. 
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This  is  a  simple  ffloBtnilioD  of  the  and  gnmng  are  erimes  which  appal 
iDterchange  effected  in  the  laogs  and  the  pobUc,  that  pabHo  eeems  atmoet 
in  the  tissaes ;  for,  as  preyioasly  in-  indifbrent  to  the  milder  form  of  the 
dicated,  the  delicate  walla  of  the  same  marder  when  it  la  oUled  **  want 
blood-veaaela  oppose  no  obstacle  to  of  ventilatioa"  In  apite  of  the  hia- 
thia  ioterchanga  It  is  only  necessary  torical,  infiumy  of  the  Black  Hole 
that  the  blood  shoold  be  brooght  in  at  Oalcntta,  oar  prisons,  hoapitaJs, 
contact  with  an  atmosphere,  or  a  theatres,  churches,  and  other  pablic 
flnidf  of  a  composition  apecifica21y  bnildings,  were  left  disgraoefnUy  ne- 
different  from  its  own ;  in  the  Inng^  glected,  nntil,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
the  carbonised  Tenons  blood  comes  in  Jaboars  of  oar  sanitary  reformers, 
contact  with  aur  oontainio^  scarcely  pnblio  attention  was  arooaed.  That 
any  carbonic  acid,  in  the  tissaes  the  thousands  have  been  the  Tictims  of 
ozygenised  arterial  blood  comes  in  pablic  ignorance  on  this  important 
contact  with  a  plasma  which  con«  matter,  may  be  shown  by  a  single  ez- 
tuns  scarcely  any  oxygen,  and  in  both  ample.  The  deaths  of  new-born  in- 
cases the  blood  yields  np  its  own  gas  iants  between  the  ages  of  1  and  15 
in  exchange  for  another.  In  the  nor-  days,  which  in  the  Dablin  Lying-in 
mal  process  the  exchange  is  alwava  Hoapital  amoanted  in  the  course  of 
that  of  these  gaaea ;  but  to  prove  the  four  yeara  to  2944  out  of  7650  birtha, 
aimple  physical  nature  of  the  ez-  were  auddenly  reduced  to  only  279 
chaoge,  we  liave  only  to  aubatitnte  deaiha  during  the  same  period,  after  a 
hydrogen  for  oxygen,  and  the  animal  new  system  of  ventilation  had  been 
confined  in  a  vesael  containing  thia  adopted.  Thna  more  than  2500 
gaa  will  be  found  to  exhale  carbonic  deaths,  or  1  in  every  3  births,  must  be 
acid  with  the  same  iwility  as  when  attributed  to  the  bad  ventilation.  Id 
atmospheric  air  is  breathed.  No  England  the  public  la  daily  beoom- 
animal  can  continue  long  to  breathe ^  ing  more  enlightened  on  the  subject 
hydrogen,  simply  because  that  gaa  of  ventilation,  although  a  dangerous 
doea  not  furnish  the  conditiona  of  indifference,  aprioging  from  want  of 
Titality ;  but  while  the  animal  elementary  knowledge,  ia  still  preva> 
breatllea  in  hydrogen,  the  exhalation  lent,  and  taxea  the  patience  of  re- 
of  carbonic  add  ia  aa  perfect  aa  at  formera ;  but  in  the  country  where 
any  other  time;  thus  snowing  that  these  lines  are  written,  it  is  painful 
the  exhalation  depends  on  the  differ-  to  observe  that  even  highly-cultivated 
ence  in  Uie  nature  of  the  gases  in  the  men  seem  almoet  ioBensible  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  blood.  importance  of  fireah   air.    The  Ger- 

When  we  breathe  over  and  over  mans  sit  for  hours  in  low  crowded 

aeain   the   same   air,   we   gradually  rooms,  so  dense  with  tobacco  smoke 

Titiate  it  by  the  constant  exhalation  that  on  entering  yon  cannot  reco^- 

of  carbonic   acid,   which   gradually  nise  your  friends;  and  so  vitiated  la 

brings  the  air  up  to  the  point  where  the  atmosphere  by  the  compound  of 

the  difference    between   it  and   the  breath,  bad  tobacco,  human  exbala- 

blood — as  regarda  the  proportiona  of  tions,  aod  an  iron  stove,  that  at  first 

carbonic  acid— disappears.    The  blood  it  seems  impossible  for  you  to  Areathe 

ceases  to  be  arteriahaed,  and  the  vital  in  it    Even  in  their  private  rooma 

functions  are  arrested.    In  vain  does  they  breathe  a  hot,  musty,  dry  air, 

the  air  still  contain  a  quantity  of  life-  which  makes  an  Englishman  gasp  for 

giving  oxygen ;  the  blood  cannot  take  an   open  window.     It  is   true  that 

it  np,  because  it  cannot  get  rid  of  after  awhile  you  get  accustomed  to 

the  carbonic  aoid,  and  it  cannot  get  the  air.    You  also  get  accustomed  to 

rid  of  its  carbonic  acid  because  we  that  of  the  smoke-filled  tavern.    On 

conditions  of  the  exchange  arei  ab-  entering,  you  felt  it  would  be  impoo- 

sent    To  make  an   animal  breathe  sible  to  stay  there  ten  minutes;  bat 

air  overcharged  with  carbonic  aoid,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  it  has  become 

is  equivalent  to  a  gradual  prevention  quittf  tolerable,  and  in  half  an  boor 

of  his  breathing  at  all.    Suffocation  scarcely   appreciable.     If    yon   quit 

reaulta  from  vitiated  air  in  preciaely  the  room  tor  a  fbw  minutes,  aod  r^ 

the  same  manner   aa  from  intercep-  turn  once  more  after  having  breathed 

tion  of  the  frfr.    Although  burking  fceah   air,  again  joa   perceive   tlie 
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poisoDOiifl  condition  of  the  atmo-  biz  months.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bpbere,  bat  again  yoa  will  get  accos-  the  sparrows,  we  find  the  paradoxf- 
tomed  to  it,  and  seem  to  breathe  cal  result  to  be,  that  the  poisonous 
freely  in  it.  ^  action  of  a  vitiated  air  is  better  re- 
Was  this  atmosphere  really  not  in*  siated  by  the  feeble,  sickly  organism, 
jnrioQS  ?  or  have  your  sensations,  like  than  by  the  vigoroos,  healthy  organ- 
sentinels  asleep,  ceased  to  warn  yon  ism.  This  paradox  admits  of  a  phy- 
of  the  danger  ?  To  answer  this,  we  Biological  explanation.  Tn  the  vitiat- 
will  first  bring  forward  some  experi-  ed  air  of  a  German  Kneipe,  as  in 
ments  iostitnted  by  Glande  Bernard,  that  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  wp 
on  the  influence  of  vitiated  air.  A  find  those  who  have  had  time  to  ad- 
sparrow  left  in  a  bell-glass  to  breathe  just  themselves  to  it,  breathing  with- 
over  and  over  again  the  same  air,  out  apparent  inconvenience,  although 
will  live  in  it  for  upwards  of  three  each  new-comer  feels  the  air  to  be 
hoars ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  vitiated  ;  and  because  they  *'  get  ac- 
hoor — when  there  is  consequently  still  customed  to  it,''  people  very  naturally 
air  of  sufficient  purity  to  permit  this  suppose  that  no  injurious  effect  can 
sparrow's  breathing  it  for  more  than  follow.  Here  lies  the  dangerous  fal- 
an  hour  longer — if  a  fresh  and  vigor-  lacy.  They  get  accustomed  to  it, 
Otts  sparrow  be  introduced,  it  will  ex-  indeed,  and  only  be(»LU8e  they  do  so 
pire  almost  immediately.  The  air  are  they  contented  to  remain  in  it; 
which  would  suffice  for  the  respira-  but  at  what  price  ?  by  what  tneann  ? 
tion  of  one  sparrow  suffocates  ano-  By  a  gradual  depression  of  alt  the 
tber.  Nay  more,  if  the  eparrow  be  fundionB  of  nutrition  and  PBcretion. 
token  from  the  glass  at  the  close  of  In  this  depressed  condition  less  oxy- 
the  third  hour,  when  very  feeble,  it  gen  is  ah:M>rbed»  and  there  is  less 
may  be  restored  to  activity ;  and  no  needed  in  the  atmosphere.  A  vitiat- 
sooner  has  it  recovered  sufficient  ed  air  will  suffice  for  the  respiration 
vigour  to  fly  about  again,  than,  if  of  a  depressed  organism,  as  it  would 
once  more  introduced  into  the  atmo-  amply  suffice  for  the  respiration  of  a 
sphere  from  which  it  was  taken«  it  eold-blooded  animal.  When  we  entejr 
will  perish  immediately.  Another  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  onr  breatning 
experiment  points  to  a  similar  result,  becomes  laborious ;  the  consequence 
A  sparrow  is  confined  in  a  bell-glass,  of  this  is  a  depression  of  all  the  w- 
uDtl  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  ganic  functions,  and  then  the  breath- 
a  half  it  is  still  active,  although  obvi-  ing  is  easy  again,  because  we  no 
ously  suffering;  a  second  sparrow  is  longer  require  so  much  oxygen,  and 
introduced;  iu  about  ten  minutes  we  no  longer  produce  so  much  car- 
tbe  new-comer  is  dead,  while  the  bonic  acid.  AVere  it  not  for  this 
original  occupant  flies  about  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the 
lecture-room  as  soon  as  liberated.  mMium,  by  a  gradual  depression  of 
One  cannot  try  experiments  on  the  functions,  continued  existence  in 
human  beings  as  on  animals,  but  a  vitiated  atmosphere  would  be  im- 
accideot  and  disease  frequently  fur-  possible ;.  we  see  the  vigorous  bird 
nisb  us  with  experiments  made  to  perish  instantaneously  in  air  which 
onr  hand.  What  has  been  just  re-  would  sustain  the  enfeebled  bird  for 
lated  of  the  birds»  is  confirmed  by  upwards  of  an  hour.  Thus  does 
an  accident  which  befel  two  young  Physiology  explain  the  paradox  ;  but 
Frenchwomen.  They  were  in  a  room  at  the  same  time  it  points  out  the 
heated  by  a  coke*stove.  One  of  them  fallacy  of  supposing  that  bad  air  can 
was  suffocated,  and  fell  senseless  on  be  harmless  because  we  *'  get  accus- 
the  ground.  The  other,  who  was  in  tomed ''  to  it  However  fortunate  a 
bed,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  re-  circumstance  for  those  who  have  to 
sUted  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  br^the  bad  ah*,  that  the  organism  is 
uimosphere,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scream  quickly  depressed  to  such  a  point  as 
till  assistance  came.  They  were  both  to  render  such  air  respirable,  no  one 
rescued,  but  the  healthy  gir},  who  will '  deny  that  depressions  of  this 
Uiid  succumbed  to  the  noxious  air,  kind  are  necessarily  injurious,  espe- 
wus  found  to  have  a  paralysis  of  the  cially  when  frequently  experienced. 
Itlt  arm,  which  hiisted  for  more  than  There  la  indeed  %  wonoerfai  elasticity 
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in  tbe  orgviifliii,  enftbltDg  it  to  adapt  blooded  animals  oease  to  breathe  in 
itself  to  chaogiog  oonditioos ;  bnt  a  an  atmosphere  charged  with  a  cer- 
freqoent  depression  of  functional  ao-  tajn  per-oentage  of  carbonic  acid, 
tivity  most  be  injorioos,  and  fatal  if  although  there  may  still  remain 
prolonged.  enfficient  oxygen  to  permit  a  candle 

It  is  Meresting   to   observe  the   to  bam  in  it,  and  even  to  permit 
effect  of  a  gradual  adjostment  of  the   oontinned  respiration  if  the  carbonic 
organism,  as  contrasted  with  one  lees   amd  be  removed.    The  presence  of  a    ' 
gradual.    The  longer  the  time  allow-   eertain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
ed,  tbe   easier    is    this    adjustment   the  air  prevents    the   exhalation  of 
Thus  a  bird  will  live  three  hoars  in  a   that  gas   from  tbe  blood.     As  we 
certain  qaantity  of  air ;  in  tbe  same   read    the   explanation,   nothing   can 
quantity,    two    birds    of  tbe    same   seem  clearer,  and  we  admire  the  skill 
speolas,  age,  and  size,  will  fwt  live   with  which  tbe  laws  of  tbe  absorp- 
one  hour  and  a  half,  as  might   be  tion  of  gases  are  bronght  to  bear  un 
•apposed,  but    onlv  one  hoar  and  a   the  fe^t.    Bat  as  we  parsoe  onr  re- 
quarter.    Oonversely,  the  bird  which   searches^   varioos    diffioolties    arise*; 
will  live  only  one  boar  in  a  pint  of  and  as  we  extend  tiie  inqairy  from 
air,  will  live  three  boars  in  two  pints,     the  respiration  of  warm-blooded   to 
Enlightened  by   these  remarkable   that    of-oold-blooded    animals,    we 
results,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  regard   learn    that  the    fact    so  laminoasly 
Respiration  as  a  physiological  ranc-   explained  is  not  at  all  troe  of  the 
tion  rather  than  as  a  simple  physical  simpler    organisms.    Let    as    for   a 
process.     On  more    than  one  occa-  moment    consider  one  striking    con- 
sion  we  have  had  to  protest  against   tradiotion    in    the   theory;    tbe  air 
the  tendency  to  explam  ^ital  pheno-   which  has  once  passed  through  the 
mena  by  physical  and  chemical  laws   langs  of  a  man,  and  which,  in  losing 
only,  without  r^ard  to  the  order  of  foor  or  five  per  cent  of  its  oxygen, 
conceptions    specially    belonging    to  has  become   charged  with   three  or 
vital  phenomena;  and  we  mast  re-   fonr  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  wil> 
peat  that  protest  in  the  present  esse,   yield  bat  very  little  of  its  remaining 
That  Respiration    is    altimately  do-   oxygen  when  again  passed  through 
pendent  on  physical    laws,   no    one   the    longs;      and    if    this    air    t>e 
thinks  of  dispnting ;  and  in  tbe  ar-   breathed  over  and  over  again,  until 
daous  endeavour  to  detect  the  oper  the    sense    of   sufibcation    forces    a 
ration  of   those  laws,  it  is  natural   cessation,  the  air  will  still  be  foaud 
that  men    should    neglect    the   still   to  contain  ten  per  cent  of   oxygen 
more    difficult  study  of   vital   laws,   —that    is   to   say,  nearly   half    its 
Bat  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  original     qaantity.     In     air     thua 
however  far  analysis  may  trace  the  vitiated    the   respiratory   process    is 
operation  of  the  laws  of  gaseous  in-   impossible,  but  only  impossible    for 
terchange  and  diffusion,  and  the  con-   warm-blooded     animals    in    health  : 
deosiog  action  of  moist  membranes,   frogs,  reptiles,  fish,  and  molluscs,  in- 
these  wUl   only  conduct   as  to  the  stead  of  perishing  when  the  air  has 
threshold ;  they  will  never  open  for   lost  about  half  its  oxygen,  continue 
US  the  temple.    These  physical  laws   to  breathe,  and    to   absorb  oxygen, 
reveal  only  one  part  of  the  mystery,   almoet  as  long  as  there  is  any  lefV. 
Bespuration  is  not  a  simple  physical   Spallanzani,    Humboldt,    and    Mat- 
fact    It  is  the  function  of  a  living   teacci,  have   placed    this    beyond  a 
organism,  and    as    such  receives    a   doubt    by  their    experiments;    and 
specific  character   from   that  organ-   when  we   consider    how  long   tbe^e 
ism.    No  sooner  do*  we  cease  to  re-  experiments    have    been    before  the 
gard  the  exclusively  physical  aspect  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
of  this  function— no  sooner  do  we.fix   the  contradiction  they  give  to  all  tbe 
onr  attention  on  the  organism  and   purely  physical  theories  of  Bespira- 
iU  influence,  than  the  whole  theoiy  tion  has  not  been  insisted  on.    If  the 
we  have  raised  on  the  laws  of  gase-   process  depends   simply  on  the  pro- 
008  interchange  suddenly  totters  and   portion  of  gases  in  the  atmosphere, 
^^*Us.  how  is  it  that  one  animal  can  con- 

It  seems  easy  to  explain  why  warm-  tinue  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere 
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irraBmnble  by  another  T  If  it  be  oal  laws  of  fpaaeooB  exobaoge,  is  snfll- 
simply  the  iDtercbange  of  oxygen  eiently  evident  from  what  has  jost 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  this  inter-  been  said;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
change  be  fmatrated  whenever  eleven  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  this 
per  cent  of  oxygen  has  disappeared,  interveotion ;  we  do  not  Icnow  why 
the  law  must  be  absolute,  and  as  ap-  blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
plicable  to  reptiles  and  molluscs  ss  to  cannot  in  the  one  case  exchange  that 
birds  or  mammals.  Instead  of  this,  gas  for  the  oxygen,  of  which  10  per 
we  find  that  reptiles  can  continue  to  cent  still  remains,  since  in  another 
breathe  long  after  snob  a  limit  has  esse  the  same  blood  can  efieet  the 
been  passed ;  they  continne  to  absorb  exchange  when  there  is  even  less 
oxygen  as  long  ss  even  only  three  per  than  10  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
cent  remains,  in  spite  of  the  con-  Atmospheric  air  contains  only  21 
tinoally  increasing  proportion  of  car-  per  cent  of  oxygen.  But  if  50  per 
bonic  acid.  How  is  it  that  the  cent  of  oxygen  be  mixed  with  60  of 
physical  laws  of  absorption  fro»-  carbonic  acid,  a  warm-blooded  animal 
traied  the  Respiration  of  one  class  is  suffocated  in  it,  in  spite  of  there 
of  animals,  and  were  powerless  with  being  more  than  donble  the  amount 
another  class  ?  Why  is  it  that^  when  of  oxygen  there  is  in  ordinary  atmos- 
a  bird  and  a  frog  are  confined  in  the  phere.  Bernard,  who  made  the  ex- 
same  vessel,  the  frog  will  continuef  to  periment,  thinks  that  the  carbonic 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  vitiated  air  acid  in  this  mixture  prevented  the 
in  which  the  bird  has  long  perished  ?  oxvgen  from  entering  the  blood,  not 
Clearly  the  cause  of  this  difference  only  because  of  its  greater  solubility, 
lies  in  the  difference  of  the  organisms ;  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  displace 
and  we  mnst  no  longer  sedc  in  the  the  oxygen,  bat  also  because  of  the 
mere  quantities  of  gases  an  explana-  obstacle  It  presents  to  the  exhalation 
tion  of  interrupted  respiration  ;  we  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
must  no  longer  say  that  ^breathing  the  extensive  and  careful  (experiments 
becomes  impossible  when  the  air  is  of  Regoanlt  and  Beiset  show  that 
charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  Respiration  will  take  place  quite 
carbonic  acid,  because  that  amount  well  in  an  atmosphere  which  con- 
prevents  the  gaseous  interchange  ;^*  tains  as  much  as  23  per  cent  of  ear- 
but  we  must  say  that  such  an  amount  bonic  acid,  if  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
prevents  the  gaseous  interchange,  tains  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of 
because  it  interferes  with  the  organic  oxygen.  How  are  we,  on  physical 
action  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  principles,  to  reconcile  such  facts  as 
The  distinction  becomes  palpable  those  just  cited?  In  the  one  case 
when  we  have  an  organism  which  is  we  see  that  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  is 
not  affected  by  this  amount  of  car-  insufficient  if  the  amount  of  carbonic 
bonic  acid,  and  is  even  more  pal-  acid  be  also  50  per  cent ;  in  another 
pable  when  we  see  a  warm-blooded  case  we  see  that  40  per  cent  of  oxy- 
animal  capable  of  breathing  for  a  gen  suffices  if  the  carbonic  add  io 
long  period  the  air  which,  under  not  exceed  23  per  cent ;  and  we  could 
a  diffisrent  condition,  it  would  find  explain  both  by  saying,  that  unloM 
irrespirable.  We  have  seen  how  a  the  amount  of  oxygen  nearly  doubles 
bird,  with  its  functions  depressed,  that  of  carbonic  add,  respiration  is 
can  continue  to  breathe  for  an  hour  impossible,  were  it  not  for  thcirresis- 
in  an  atmosphere  which  immediately  tible  objection  that  r^tiles  breathe 
suffocated  another  bird  of  the  same  in  an  atmosphere  which  has  become 
species  ;  whereby  it  became  dear  chaiged  with  carbonic  add,  and  has 
that  the  lungs  of  one  wsrm-blooded  gradually  lost  all  but  3  per  cent  of 
animal  could  absorb  oxygen  from  an  its  oxygen. 

atmosphere  in  which  there  was  such  We  have  raised  difficulties  which 

a  proportion  of  carbonic  add,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  remove.    It  is 

sufficient  oxygen   could  not  be  ab-  enough  to  have  called  attention  to 

sorbed  by  a  vigorous  animal  of  the  the  physiological   problem  involved, 

same  spedesi  as  a  justification  of  oar  scepticism  in 

The   intervention  of  organic  con-  presence  of  the  physical  explanations, 

ditaons,  modifying  the  simple  physi-  Bespiration   is  not  a  simple  inter* 
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cbaoge  of  gisea,  but  tn  orgaaie  Oxide  of  carboa  seeofl^  howeier^ 
fiiDctioD,  which  ehiefly  cooaifltB  in  to  be  tnily  a  poison.  The  blue  fluw 
<^aling  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  which  riseB  from  the  ooals  or  lighted 
oxygen :  whatever  interferee  with  the  wood  is  this  same  oxide,  the  pro- 
exhalation  or  the  absorption,  chedcs  daet  of  an  imperfect  oombnstion; 
Respiration,  no  matter  what  may  be  and  being  notorioosly  poisonoos,  it 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  As  has  by  some  writers  been  aslected  as 
a  final  proof  of  the  correetness  of  the  real  agent  in  those  nameroos 
this  conception^  we  will  add  that  oxide  deaths  by  asphyxm,  oocorring  from 
of  carboD,  by  preventing  the  exbala>  volnDtary  and  involuntary  expoeare 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  frodi  the  blood,  to  the  ftimes  of  charcoal  in  closed 
prevents  all  Bespiratioo,  whatever  chambers.  Carbonic  acid  was  said 
amoant  of  oxygen  may  be  in  the  air.  to  be  innocent,  and  oxide  of  carbon 
Moreover,  experimenters  are  now  had  to  bear  the  whc^  iniamy.  There 
agreed  that  there  is  no  acenrate  is  no  doabt^  however,  that  altbong-h 
oorrespondence  between  the  amonnts  carbonic  add  is  not  a  poison,  it  will 
of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  prodaoe  asphyxia,  and  deaths  from 
exhaled,  as  there  onght  to  be  were  cdiarcoal-fames  may  occur  either  from 
the  process  one  of  simple  exchange,  this  asphyxia  or  from  poisoning  by 
Spallansani  placed  fonr  conples  of  oxide  of  carbon,  or  from  a  conjono* 
snails  in  fonr  separate  vessels  con*  tion  of  the  twa  Oxide  of  carbon  ia 
taining  atmospheric  air;  he  fonnd  traly  called  a  poison,  because  iu 
that  two  of  these  conples  absorbed  action  is  deletenoos  even  in  slight 
20,  one  10^,  and  the  fourth  only  17  doses^  no  matter  what  ma^  be  the 
of  oxygen,  bat  thai  the  amoant  of  state  of  the  atmosf^ere ;  but  car> 
oarbooic  acid  exhaled  was  strikingly  bonio  acid  is  only  deleterions  when 
at  variance.  In  two  veeaele  he  foond  the  qoanUty  in  the  atmosphere  is 
20  and  17  of  oxygen  replaced  by  3  of  each  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
carbonic  acid ;  m  two  others,  20  and  is  frustrated.  Bot  how  dees  this 
19i  by  4  and  8  of  carbonic  acid  ;  oxide  of  carbon  act  ?  If  venous  blood 
clearly  showing  that  the  exhalation  be  exposed  to  it,  we  see  at  once  the 
had  been  one  proceas,  and  the  ab-  change  into  scarlet  blood  take  place, 
sorption  another.  It  acts  on  the  blood  like  oxygen  ? 
If  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  you  will  ask.  Not  precisely;  for  if 
Respiration,  we  shall  be  able  to  an-  venous  blood  be  expoeed  to  oxygen 
derstaud  what  Soffocation  is,  and  its  becomes  scarlet,  but  when  left  to 
why  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  so  itsdf  it  becomes  'black  again  (except 
injurious.  Carbonic  acid  is  not  a  at  the  sarfaoe),  probably  because  the 
/wtson,  as  was  formerly  maintained,  os^gen  has  gradually  formed  carbonic 
Its  aconmulation  in  the  Hood  is  only  actd.  After  exposure  to  oxide  of 
fatal  when  there  is  such  an  aooamu-  carbon,  the  blood  remains  scarlet  for 
lation  in  the  atmosphere  as  prevents  days  and  days— nay,  even  for  weeks, 
its  exhalation ;  its  mere  presence  according  to  Bernard.  Prnssio  acid 
seems  to  be  quite  harmless,  even  in  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Poitonintf 
large  quantities,  provided  always  hy  pruuic  add  or  oxide  q/*  carbon^ 
that  it  be  not  retained  there.  Car-  may  be  detected  bp  thie  scarlet  colour 
bouic  acid,  when  absorbed  into  the  of  the  venous  blood. 
blood,  which  is  alkaline,  cannot  there  .  The  effect  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  to 
exert  its  irritant  action  as  an  acid,  render  the  blood-discs  incapable  of 
because  it  will  either  be  transformed  that  process  of  exhalation,  on  which, 
into  a  carbonate  or  be  dissolved,  as  we  have  seen,  the  activity  of  the 
Bernard  has  injected  large  qaaotities  organism  depends.  The  blood,  to 
into  the  veins  and  arteries  and  under  all  appearance,  preserves  its  vitality, 
the  skin  of  rabbits,  and  found  no  for  neither  the  form  nor  the  colour 
noxious  effect  ensue.  The  more  car-  of  its  discs  is  altered  ;  but  the  blood 
bonic  acid  there  is  in  the  blood,  the  is  really  dead,  because  its  restless 
more  will  be  exhaled,  provided  al-  changes  are  arrested.  Ever  wonder- 
ways  ihat  the  air  be  not  already  so  ful  is  the  foot  constantly  obtruding 
charged  with  it  as  to  prevent  this  itself  upon  us,  that  Life  is  inaepa- 
exhalation.  rab]y  linked  with  ChangOi  and  that 
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eimrj  meak  is  DeadUL  OdI j  Ihrongh  witii  the  hydrogoi  of  Uie  caodfo 
iDoeMaot  deBtraction  and  reooDstrao-  which  has  jost  gone  out  In  this 
tkm  can  vital  phenomena  emerge,  an  atmosphere^  in  which  a  candle  will 
ebb  and  flow  of  being.  The  moment  not  bttrn,  a  linnet  will  breathe  at 
we  preserre  organic  matter  from  de-  ease  for  some  tima  He  reverses  the 
strocUoD,  we  have  rendered  it  in-  experimenty  and  makes  an  atmoa- 
eapable  of  the  restless  striviofKS  of  phere  in  which  a  candle  will  bam,  bat 
Life.  A  spirit  like  that  of  Fanst  in  which  an  animal  instantaneonslv 
seems  ranging  tbroogh  all  matter;  perishes  —  an  atmcmhere  composed 
and  if  ever  it  sboold  say  to  the  paes-  half  of  oxygen  and  half  of  earbonie 
ing  moment,  "  Stay  I  tboa  art  fiur/'  acid,  in  which  a  candle  will  bnm  better 
its  career  will  be  at  an  end.  thanin  the  air,  because  of  the  greater 
The  reader  has  donbtless  often  amonnt  of  oxygen ;  bat  in  which  the 
heard,  with  surprise,  that  the  rusting  animal  perishes,  because^  in  spite  of 
of  iron,  the  burning  of  a  candle^  and  tiie  amount  of  oxygen,  that  oxygen 
the  breathing  of  an  animal,  are  only  cannot  be  abeorbed.  The  bird,  when 
three  forms  of  the  same  process,  about  to  expire  in  vitiated  air^  will 
three  names  for  Combustion,  or  Oxi*  be  recalled  to  life  if  the  carbonic  add 
dation.  There  is  a  certain  &8cioa-  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of 
tion  in  snch  generalisations,  and  one  potash— ehowing  that  it  is  owing  to 
always  regrets  to  find  them  not  cor-  the  presence  of  this  carbonic  add 
rect  The  rusting  of  iron  and  the  that  Bespiration  is  impeded;  bat 
burning  of  a  candle  are  indeed  two  we  cannot  thus  restore  the  expiring 
forms  of  one  oxidising  process ;  but  iS^e  of  the  candle  by  removing  the 
Bespiration  can  no  longer  be  con-  carbonic  add.  Take  two  bell-glaooest 
sidered  as  in  any  sense  a  process  of  and  as  soon  as  the  combustion  grows 
combustion — ^it  is  a  twofold  process  feeble,  introduce  into  one  glass  some 
of  exhalation  and  absorption.  The  potadi  to  remove  the  carlM>nic  add, 
interesting  experiments  or  Priestley  you  will,  nevertheless,  find  that  the 
will  enable  us  to  set  forth  the  dit-  candles  in  both  glasses  will  go  oat 
ferences  between  Bespiration  and  at  the  same  instant  The  expe* 
Oombostion.  He  pboed  mice  in  a  riment  is  very  simple,  and  its  sig* 
bell-glass,  where  in  due  time  they  nificanoe  is  plain.  By  it  we  see 
were  suffocated  by  the  air  which  they  the  difference  between  Oombostion, 
bad  vitiated ;  other  mice  were  intro-  which  is  only  oxidation,  and  Bespi- 
dnced,  and  they  expired  immediately,  ration,  which  is  not  candaiion  but 
In  another  bell-^lass  a  candle  went  exchange.  In  the  combustion  of  the 
out,  after  having  in  its  combustion  ab-  candle  the  oxidation  is  everythmgi 
sorbed  a  part  of  the  oxygen ;  another  and  no  process  of  exchange  takes 
borning  candle  was  introduced,  and  place.  In  the  breathing  of  an  ani- 
it  was  at  once  extinguished  by  this  ,mal  the  exchange  is  everything.  The 
vitiated  air.  In  both  of  these  vessels  candle  expires  because  there  is  not 
some  mint  was  now  placed,  where  it  enough  oxygen  in  the  air ;  the  ani- 
flourished,  and  so  completely  revivi-  mid  expires  because  there  is  too  much 
fled  the  air,  by  absorbing  its  carbonic  carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 
acid  and  giving  out  o^gen,  that  Further,  to  prove  that  Bespiration 
mice  could  again  breathe  in  the  one,  is  an  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungSi 
and  a  candle  burn  in  the  other.  In  and  not  a  process  of  oxidation,  we 
these  experiments  we  seem  to  have  need  only  refer  to  the  experiments  of 
a  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  Spallanxani  and  W.  Edwards  —  ex- 
Combustion  and  Besphration  —  and  periments  so  cdebrated,  that  one  is 
this,  indeed,  was  the  condosion  amaaed  to  find  oneVsdf  dtlng  them 
drawn ;  but  that  the  oondnsion  is  in  this  discussion,  which  they  ought 
erroneous,  appears  from  the  experi-  long  ago  to  have  dosed.  These  pay* 
meots  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  takes  a  Biologists  found  that  cold-blooded 
bdl-glass  containing  an  atmosphere  of  aninuiJs  will  breathe  in  an  atmoa* 
15  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  2  per  cent  phere  of  pure  hydrogen,  almost  if 
of  carbonic  acid — ^the  rest  of  the  oxy-  not  quite  as  eadly  as  in  ordinary  air: 
gen  having  disappeared  to  form  water  the  carbonic  aoki  is  exhaled,  and  by- 
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drogeki  absorbed.*    This  provee  that  own  Bobstonee,  and  let  free  the  oxy* 

oarbonic  aoid  pre-eziste  in  the  blood,  gen,  onoe  more  retarniog  it  to  the 

and  is  not  ,fonned   doring  respira-  atmoephere.     Animak    reToree    the 

tion  by  the  oxygen  as  it  enters ;  and  process,  taking  np  the  oxygen,  and 

proves,  likewise,  that  the  respiratory  giTing    oiit   carbonic    acid   for   the 

process  is  one  ci  exhalation  and  ab*  nourishment  of  plants.    This  beanti> 

sorption,  which  can  take  place  as  well  fnl  rhythmns  of  organic  life  has  been 

witQ  hydrogen  ss  with  oxygen :  and  so  often  described,  that  it  has  almosi 

we  are   thus  forced  to  exclude  the  become    a    commonptooe,    withoiit, 

idea   of  oxidation   altogether.     jU-  however,  losing   its  charm   for  the 

thoDgh   Respiration   can  take  place  contemplative    mind.     The    depend- 

withoat   oxjgen,  life  wili   not   long  ence  of  plant  on  anhnal,  and  of  ani* 

continoe  without  it ;  for,  as  before  mal  on  plant,  united  in  one  mystery, 

stated,  oxygen  is  the  power  wliich  and  ever  acting  each  for  the  advan- 

bnms  or^nic  matter  into  life.  tage  of  the  o£er,  is  not  an  idea  to 

Why  18  death  inevitable  wlien  the  lose  its  charm  by  becoming  familiar; 

access  of  f^h  oxygen  is  excluded  T  but  it  sometimes  leads  to  misconcep- 

The  ihct  we  know— of  the  reason  we  tions.    What,    for    instance,    seems 

are  ignorant    There  still  remains  a  more  natural  than  that  the  influence 

large  quantity  of  oxy^  in  the  blood  of  trees  planted  in  our  cities  should 

of   the  expiring   animal ;   nor   will  be  very  beneficial  ?    If  trees  can  tiius 

death  be  sensibly  retarded  if  fresh  withdraw  the  noxious  carbonic  ac»d 

oxygen  is  injected  into  the  veins  and  from  the  vitiated  aur  of  cities,  would 

arteries.    How  is  thist    The  process  it  not  be  desirable— nay,  ought  it  not 

of  Bespiration  Mngs  oxygen  to  the  peremptorily  to  be  demanded— that 

blood ;  yet,  if  the  oxygen  be  brought  as  many  trees  should  be  planted  in 

ihere  through  a  more  direct  channel  our  streets  as  we  can  find  room  fort 

while    respiration   is    impeded,    the  Such  conclusions  are  soon  reached  by 

animal  will  die  as  quickly  as  if  lefb  swift  logicians.    Bat   nature  is  apt 

to  itsdf.    Bernard  tied  a  dog's  head  to  elude  the  grasp  of  swift  logicians, 

in  a  bag,  which  would  in  a  certain  and  she  repeatedly  dedioes   to   fall 

time    produce    suffocation,   and    he  into  the  most  symmetrical  of  their 

found  that  period  by  no  means  re-  formulas.    Not  that  Nature  is  capri- 

tarded  when  he  injected  oxygen  into  clous  'or  illogical ;  but  logicians  at^ 

tbearterite  apt  to  draw  inferences   before  they 

Quitting  for  a  moment  this  laby>  have  collected  sufficient  data.  Na> 
rinth  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  which  ture,  in  the  present  case,  point-blank 
alternately  fascinates  and  disheartens  declares  that  the  influence  of  vegeta- 
ns when  we  strive  to  gain  some  ex-  tion  on  the  atmoephere  is  totally  tn- 
planation  of  the  myriad  processes  of  appreciable^  niAeaa  the  atmosphere  be 
Life,  let  us  stand  apart  and  oontem-  in  a  closed  chamber  or  vessel,  and 
plate  the  marvel  of  respiratory  int^r-  then  the  iofloenoe  is  striking.  Haman 
change  no  longer  as  an  animal  fiinc-  with  as  discovered  no  test  delicate 
tion,  but  rather  as  a  planetary  phe-  enough  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
nomenon;  let  us  endeavour  to  pio*  plants  on  the  free  atmosphere  in 
tore  to  ourselves  the  silent  creative  which  we  life.  The  depth  and  corn- 
activity  everywhere  dependent  on  pass  of  this  air-ocean  are  too  vast, 
this  interchange.  The  forests,  the  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
prairies,  the  meadows,  the  corn-fields,  by  animals  to6  trivial  in  comptrison, 
and  gardens— the  mighty  expanse  of  for   any  effect   to   be   appreciable; 

eant-iife  covering  mountain  and  val-  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  gases  in 

V — subsist  on   the  oarbonic  add  the  air,  and  their  mutual  diffasion,  is 

which  is  exhaled  from  the  lunge  and  so  rapid,  that  no  difference  has  yet 

bodies   of  animals.    Plants  take  up  been  detected  in  the  proportions  of 

this  cari)onic  acid  from  the  atmoe-  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 

Inhere,  mould  the  carbon  into  their  of  crowded  towns  or  wooded  valleys. 

*  The  same  is  true  of  warm-blooded  animals  when  newly  bom,  but  after  they 
hme  breathed  for  a  few  hours,  they  no  longer  possess  this  capability.  The  ieaaou 
Is  unknown. 
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The  air  of  cities  wiU  bold  mote  nox-  are  M  oq  vegetablee  7    Some  Itg^t 

ions  ezhalatiotm  sospended  ia  it,  bat  may  fall  from  this  soarce,  but  it  doee 

its  gaaeons  eompoottioii  will  be  the  not  eoffice  to  clear  up  the  obecmity. 

same  as  that  of  the  coontry.    To  give  Another    interestiDg     problem    aleo 

an  idea  of  the  insignificaQt  part  played  arises  here.    Altboagh  the  larger  the 

by  animals  ss  vitiatora  of  the  great  animal  the  greater  is    the  ahaoluU 

air-ocean,  ire  may  meation  the  cal«  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  produces,* 

culation  made   br  the  distinguished  ^t,  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater 

ohemist  Dumas,  that  all  the  oxyg«i  is   the  rdatvoe  amount  it   produces, 

consumed  by  all  the  animals  on  the  Thus,  supposing   the   production  of 

surface  of  the  globe  during  one  )inn-  carbonic  acid  be  estimated  according 

dred  years  would  not  amount  to  more  to  each  pound  weight  of  the  animal, 

than  the  ^^  of  the  quantity  in  our  then  we  shall  find  that  the  smaUer 

atmosphere ;  ajod  CTen  suppodng  all  the  animal  the  greater  will  be  its  pro- 

yegetation  to  be  annihilated,  conse-  portion.    But  it  is  not  size  and  weight 

qaently  no  oxygen  to  be  returned  to  alone  which  detei'mioe  the  differences 

the  air  by  the  incesBant  reduction  of  in  the  amount  of  air  coosamed ;  hsf 

the  carbonic  add,  there  would  still  greater  differences  will  arise  from  the 

need  a  period  of  ten  thousand  years  varieties   of  organisation.    We  may 

befi>re  the  dimmution  of  the  oxy^  accept  it  as  an  axiom  in  physiolf^^ 

cooid  become  appreciable  by  any  in-  that  the  activity  of  fiespiration  is 

stmments  we  have  hitherto  invented,  inseparably    connected     with     vital 

After  having  thus   described   the  activity — not  simply  muscular   acti- 

enential    characters  and   conditions  vity,  as  some  wnters  maintain,  but 

of  the  respiratory  process,  it  will  be  all     processes     whatever    involving 

interesting  to  glance  at  the  results  chemical   change   within   the   body, 

obtained  by  various  investigators  re-  The  most    str&ng   confirmation   of, 

specting  the  variations  among  diffi)-  this  axiom  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 

rent  animal  and  in  different  states  the.  phenomena    of  hybernation   or 

of  the  same  animal.    We  learn,  for  winter -sleep.     No   sooner   are  the 

example,  without  surprise,  that  ani-  vital  functions  reduced  to   this   ex- 

mats  of  large  bulk  consume  more  air  tremely  feeble  condition,  in  which  we 

than  the  smaller  animals ;  horses  and  may  almost  say   life   is   suspended, 

oxen  more  than  men ;  men  more  than  than  these  hybemating  animals  are 

dogs  and  cats.    But,  to  use  an  East*  so  incapable  of  ordinary  respiration 

ern  figure,  it   raises  the  eyebrow  of  that  they  may  be  pladed  in  an  atmos- 

aatonifuiment  when  we  learn  that  the  phere  of  pure  carbonic  acid  and  re* 

proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  main  there  unhurt  for   four  hours ; 

by  a  -man  and  a  horae  bears  no  sort  whereas  if  they  were  placed  ia  such 

of  correspondence  to  the  di£ferences  an  atmosphere  when  their  breathing 

in  their  relative  bulk— the  proportion  was  going  on,  they  would  instantly 

bong  187  to  16.    We  are,  m   like  perish. 

manner,  puzzled  to  find  that  a  full-  One   would   imagine,   on  hearing 

grown  cat  only  exhales  If  of  car-  this,  that  our  ordinary  Bleep  would 

bonic  acid,  where  a  rabbit  produces  also  bring  with  it  a  diminution  of 

more  than  2.    How  is  this  to  be  ex-  the  quantity  of  air  consumed.    And 

plained?     Is  there  not  a  streak  of  in  as  far   as   sleep  may  be   consi- 

light    trembling    on    this    question  dered    a    diminution    of   the    vital 

when  we  bring  forward  the  fact  pre-  activity,  such  a  condooion  must  be 

yioosly  mentioned,  that  the  vegetable  correct.    But  in  how  far  is  sleep  a 

feeders  uniformly   exhale  more   car-  diminution?    That  is  a  question  not 

bonic  acid  than  the  animal  feeders,  hitherto  asked,  consequentiy  without 

and  that  carnivorous  animals  exhale  as  yet  an  answer.    In  sleep  there  is 

mxst^  than  their  usual  quantity  if  they  very  obvious    diminution    of   some 

*  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  animals  of  the  same  kind.  "Yoos  seres 
etonn^*'  says  SpallAnzani,  "quand  je  vous  dirai  qu^une  larve  du  poids  de  qoelquea 
gmins  B*approprie  presqu'  aatant  d'oxygdne  dans  le  mdme  teroe,  qu'on  ampfaibie 
mille  fuis  plus  volummeax  qu'elle." — Menwires  8ur  la  Rap.^  p.  69.  This  is 
because  the  insect  lives  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  reptile. 
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fonm  of  Tital  actiTiiy,  but  we  eve  and  not  tiieir  feeliosB,  eDgeges  their 
by  DO  means  sare  that  the  organio  attention,  whereas  daring  grief  it  is 
changes  are  so  much  less  rapid  on .  their  feelings^  which  occopy  them, 
the  whole.  We  are  led  to  this  by  It  is  an  ioterestiog  fact,  and  one 
the  experiment  of  lio]e8(diott  and  which  throws  light  on  the  intimate 
Bdoker,  which  establish  that  the  connection  between  respiration  and 
chief  cause  of  the  difierenoe  noticed  Tital  activity,  that  a  very  consider- 
between  the  amonnt  of  carbonic  acid  able  increase  in  the  prodnoUon  of 
produced  daring  the  dav  and  night  carbonic  acid  swiftly  follows  after 
IS  the  inflaence  of  sunlight;  and  that  eating,  coneeaaenUy  an  enormoos  re- 
a  man  lying  qaietly  awake  will  pro-  dnotion  in  the  amount  is  foond  to 
dace  Uss  instead  of  more  than  a  man  aooompanT  starvation.  The  Ihct  was 
asle^,  if  the  conditions  of  light  and  established  by  Spallanzani,  and  has 
temperature  are  the  same.  Sleep,  as  been  repeatedly  confirmed.  Boas- 
sleep,  is  not  therefore  a  diminution  singault  found  that  pigeons,  when 
of  the  vital  activity;  although  the  fasting,  did  not  produce  half  the 
sleep  which  we  take  at  night  after  amonot  which  they  produced  when 
the  &tigaesof  thedaymustof  coune  well  fed.  Spallanzani  suggests  that 
be  considered  as  accompanied  by  a  the  food  daring  digestion  gives  off 
diminution.  It  is  qaite  certain  that,  carbonic  acid,  and  this  passing  into 
partiy  from  &tigue  and  partiy  from  the  blood,  is  exhaled  in  respiration— 
'the  absence  of  snnlight,  less  carbonic  a  suggestion  which  receives  addi- 
aoid  is  formed  at  night  than  daring  tional  force  firom  the  fact  that  vegeta- 
the  day.  Boussingaalt  found  that  ble  food  unifbrmly  produces  mere 
the  same  turtiedoves  during  day  and  carbonic  acid  in  respiration  than  ani- 
night  showed  a  difference  of  94  and  mal  food.  Bat  this  will  scarcely 
59  on  one  occasion,  and  of  75  and  53  account  for  the  whole  of  the  increase, 
on  another.  Lehmann  confirmed  the  and  we  are  led  to  seek  in  the  greater 
observations.  Activity  of  the  nutritive  processes  for 
If  it  is  trae  that  all  vital  activity  the  other  cause  thereof:  the  fasting 
increases  the  amoant  of  carbonic  acid  animal  has  a  depressed  vitality. 
e]dialed,  and  if  every  dimination  is  Temperature  has  considerable  in- 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dimi-  flnence  on  respiration.  The  fact  hsa 
nution  of  the  amount,  we  may  readily  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  but 
believe  that  intellectual  &tigue,  and  it  might  have  been  deductively  estab- 
the  lassitude  which  saooeeds  mental  lished ;  for  the  inflaence  of  tempera- 
or  emotional  excitement,  will  be  ao-  tare  on  the  vital  activities  is  well 
companied  by  a  corresponding  depres-  known,  and  whatever  influencea 
non  of  the  respiratory  function,  them  must  aflfect  respiration,  it  is 
Nay,  even  the  concentration  of  the  only  by  the  aid  of  such  an  axiom 
mind  on  any  sul^t  will  produce  that  we  can  find  our  way  amid  the 
this.  Every  one  knows  tiie  state  of  apparent  contradictions  of  this  sab« 
**  breathless  attention.*'  Whenever  ject  The  remarkable  diffisrenoe  no* 
the  mind  is  preoccupied  by  a  power-  ticed  between  the  capabilities  of 
fnl  impression  of  some  duratiouj  the  warm  and  coldblooded  animals  in 
breatiiiog  becomes  so  feeble  that  breathing  vitiated  air,  is  not  less  than 
from  time  to  time  we  are  forced  to  the  difierence  in  the  effect  of  tempe^ 
compensate  this  diminished  activity  ratare  on  these  two  classes.  We 
by  a  deep  in)»piration.  This  is  the  remember  our  Astonishment  on  lesip- 
rationale  of  sighing,  an  action  com-  ing  firom  SpaHanxani  that  increase  in 
monly  attributed  only  to  grief,  but  the  temperature  brings  with  it  an 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  all  uniform  increase  in  tUe  amount  of 
mental  preoccupation.  The  philoeo-  oxygen  absorbed  by  molluscs  and 
pher,  brooding  over  his  problem,  will  reptiles ;  it  was  a  statement  in  direct 
be  heard  sighing  from  time  to  time,  contradiction  to  the  well-established 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  maiden  brood-  fact  in  human  physiology,  that  more 
ing  over  her  forlorn  condition.  AU  oxygen  was  absorbed  in  cold  than  in 
men  sigh  over  their  work,  when  their  hot  weather.  Oar  difficultv  was 
work  deeply  engages  them;  but  they  lightened,  however,  when  we  learned 
do  not  remark  it,  becaose  the  work,  that  Spallanzani's  statement  is  only 
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tni6    of   oold-blooded   aoimala,   and  trated  by  fbe  hybernating  animate, 

trae   of    tiiem   only   within   certain  the  dormonse,  marmot^  bat,  hedgehog, 

limits ;  too  great  a  heat  ceases  to  in-  &a    They  occapy,  in  this  respect,  an 

crease    the   amount,   and    gradaally  intermediate    position    between    the 

diminishes  it,  as  with  warm-blooded  cold-blooded  and  warm*blooded  ani- 

animals.      What   are    these    limits,  mate;   for  althongfa  they  are  really 

and  why  thte  cessation  of  increase?  warm-blooded  animals,  the  effect  of 

The  limits  are  these :    take  a  frog  temperatnre  on  them  te  closely  allied 

and   place   it  in  an   atmosphere   a  to  that  prodaoed  on  the  cold-blooded 

little   above  the  freezing  point ;  as  No  sooner  te  there  a  fall  of  external 

the  temperature  rises  from  36**  to  45''  temperatnre   than   their    respiration 

Fahrenheit,  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab-  dimiotehes.    Unlike  the  rest  of  warm* 

sorbed   uniformly   increases ;    it  re-  blooded  animids,  their  organism  seems 

mains  nearly  stationary  from  45°  to  to  have  little  power  of  resteting  the 

57° ;  at  SS**  it  begins  to  decrease,  and  changes    of    external    temperature  ; 

thte  decrease   continues  till  104**  te  they  cannot  produce  heat  with  suffi- 

reached,  and  then  the  frog  perishes,  oient  rapidity  to  counterbalanoe  the 

The  reason  te  very  simple  :  a  certain  loss  they  sustain  from  the  surface  of 

amount  of  heat   stimulates    all  the  their  bodies  when  the  air   te   cold, 

vital  functions  of  the  frog,  and  con-  Instead  of  acting  on  tiiem  as  a  stimu- 

sequently  increases  its  need  for  oxy-  lus,  which  would  accelerate  the  respi- 

gen  ;    when  the  heat   becomes   too  ratory  process,  cold  acts  on  them  with 

great  it  ceases  to  be  a  stimulant,  and  a  depressing  influence  which  gradn* 

depreaees  the  functional  activity,  till  ally  reduces  their  respiration  almost 

at  length  a  point  te  reached  when  the  to  zero.    But  no  sooner  have  they 

organism  can  no  longer  exist  passed   into    thte    winter-sleep,    and 

On  warm-blooded  animals  the  efifect  their  organic  activity  has  become  al- 

of  temperatnre  te  apparently  different,  most  null,  than  we  can  at  pleasure 
but  really  the  same.    E7ei7  increase*  reawaken  it  to  any  degree  by  rateing 

of  heat  te  found  to  diminiak  their  the  surrounding  temperature,  and  as 

respiration,  every  increase  of  cold  to  the  vital  activity  once  more  begins  to 

augment  it    Thus  it  te  ascertained  manifest  itself,  the  respiration  (which 

that  the  smaller  mammals,  at  a  tem-  is  only  one  form  thereof)  likewise  be- 

peratnre  of  86°  to  104°  Fab.,  consume  comes  manifest 

one  half  the  quantity  they  consumed  Why  do  we  breathe  T    The  fore- 

at  freezing  point.     Various  experi-  going  pages  have  given  some  answer 

ments  on  man  have  elicited  the  gene-  to  the  question,  How  do  we  breathe? 

ral  fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  but  have  not  hinted  at  thewhp;  yet 

a   moderately  cold    atmosphere   the  after  reading  about   the  respiratory 

respiration  te  increased  by  one-sixth  process,  a  natural  curiosity  prompts 

more   than  in   a   moderately  warm  the  inquiry  as  to  its  cause.    Unhap- 

atmoephere.      Precisely   as    too   in-  pily   nothing   but   extremely   vague 

tense  a   de^ee   of  heat   diminishes  answers  can   be  given.     We  know 

the  respiration  df  the  frog,  by  en-  that  the  chest  expands  and  contracts 

feebling    its     vital    activity,     does  with  beautiful  rhythm,  and,  mostiy, 

too   intense   a   degree    of   cold   di-  as  an  involuntary,  automatic  process, 

minteh  the  respiration   of  a  warm-  We  know  that  our  attention  te  not 

blooded  animal  by  enfeebllDg  its  vital  required,  that  no  effort  te  needed,  and 

activity.    There  are  certain  limits  of  indeed  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  pre- 

temperature  within  which  every  in-  vent  the  regular  alternation  of  iospi- 

crease  of  beat  raises  the  respiration  ration  and  expiration.     We  can  by 

of  the  frog,  because  the  increase  ratees  an  effort  accelerate  or  retard  these 

its  vital  activity ;  and  there  are  cex^*  motions,  but  we  cannot  prevent  them, 

tain    limits   within  which  every  de-  The  process,  then,  clearly  depends  on 

crease  of  heat  ratees  the  respiration  a  stimulus  given  to  the  involuntary 

of  the   man,  because    the   oecrease  part  of  the   nervous   system :  it  » 

raises  hte  vitiad  activity ;  bat  if  these  called  into  action  by  nervous  stimn* 

limits  be  overstepped,  the  stimulant  is  lus,   and   physiologteta   have    vainly 

changed  into  a  debilitant  endeavour^  to  discover  the  nervous 

Yfe  aee  thte  very  ourioosly  illus-  apparatus  which  te  involved,  and  the 
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rationale  of  its  actton.    The  preesare  experience  of  *^  ezternal  local  appliea- 

of  carbonio  aoid  in  the  air-cells,  or  of  tions''  which,  in  later  years,  wiU  also 

venoos  blood  in  the  capillaries,  may  be  freely  used  as  a  stimalas  to  Tirtne 

act  as  a  stimnlos  to  the  pnemogastric  or  learning.    The  fact  we  know ;  bat 

nerve  ;  bat  what  is  the  rationale  of  why  such  "  local  applications  **  excite 

whipping  a  newly-born  child's  back  the  respiratory  activity,  we  do  not 

and  continaation,  as  a  means  of  mak-  know,  for  we  do  not  know  the  nervoot 

iog  it  draw  breath  ?    Generally,  the  apparatas  which  regulates  the  actions 

BtimalQS  of  the  cold  ur  on  the  child's  of  respiration.    It  is  probable  that 

face  suffices  to  make  it  draw  breath,  the  researches  of  physiologists  will, 

which   it  expires  again  in   a   well-  ere  long,  clear  np  u&is  point,  as  they 

known   cry,  to   mothers'  ears   most  have   cleared   np   so   many  others  ; 

masical ;  bat  this  stimalas  is  often  meanwhile  we  most  content  ourselves 

insufficient,  and  the  doctor  or  norse  with  vagae  answers  to  oar  qaestion, 

initiates  the  little  stranger  into  that  Why  do  we  breathe? 


THE  LTOBT  ON  THE  HEARTH. 
PART  I. — CHAPTER  L 

The     Christmss-tree    had      been  marks,  were  not  only  smoothed  and 

stripped   of  its    fruit,    nought   save  softened,  but  obliterated  wholly,  and 

the  unlit  ends  of  tapers  hung  now  the   memories  of  many  a  dark  day 

amid  its  branches ;  the  twelfihcake  and  stern  strife  went  out  as  things 

lay  on  the  plate  a  bare  and  mutilated  which  had  never  been.    I  dared  not 

torso;  the  patter  of  little  feet  hod  look  up  at  the  glass,  lest  the  real 

ceased ;  the  merry  ring  of  laughing  lines  and  care-stamps  should  bear  me 

voices  had  died  away,  and  the  danc-  *back  to  the  world  again, 

iog   forms  had   vanished;    but   the  Thus  there  dawned  upon  me,  like 

echoes  of  the  voices  still  resounded  in  the  breaking  of  a  morn,  a  vision  of 

my  ears,  soft  and  wordless  as  fairy  my  youth.    It  was  not  a  dream — it 

music  or  the  murmuring  of  summer  was  too  distinct  for  that ;  nor  was 

winds;  and  the  young  forms  floated  it   a   memory,    for    there   were  the 

around,   fleecy    and    changeful    like  lights   and   the   brightness,   without 

cloud*shapes,   bearing   only  a   spirit  the  shadows  or  the  dark  spots    of 

likeness    to    the    things    of   earth,  reality. 

Anon  there  came  amid  these'  shadows  Once  more  youth  came  upon  me — 
of  shades  apparitions,  as  it  were,  in  once  more  the  world  was  glorified  to 
this  spirit-world ;  other  faces  and  my  sight — once  more  the  veins  beat 
forms — the  faces  and  forms  known  fully,  and  the  heart-pulses  throbbed 
long,  long  ago,  as  the  beings  of  our  with  the  romance  and  poetry  which 
childhood — the  images  of  old  friends  are  to  the  acted  history,  or  the  written 
and  companions,  some  long  since  poems  of  life,  as  the  pure,  white,  fall- 
passed  away,  others  never  since  seen ;  iog  snowflake  is  to  those  which  have 
and  these  seemed  not  as  if  they  were  dabbled  in  earth,  and  been  streaked 
regenerated  or  renewed  likenesses  of  with  clay— once  more  I  stood  in 
the  men  and  women  who  had  passed  corduroys  and  bell-buttons,  with  a 
back  into  semblances  of  youth,  bat  stiff,  rasping  frill  round  my  neck, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  angels  and  and  rejoiced  therein  ;  for  the  spirit 
spirits  of  their  childhood  which  had  in  such  visions  ever  recognises  a 
stayed  on  the  world's  threshold,  consistency  in  externals  and  stage 
playing  and  floating  still  in  the  rosy  properties,  and  adopts  them  in- 
blushing  lights  of  life's  dawn,  and  tuitlvely,  however  repellant  they  be 
had  never  passed  through  the  fire,  or  to  its  realities, 
known  trial,  or  snfieriog,  or  care.  As  The  old  faiths,  the  old  reverences, 
these  grew  and  gathered,  my  spirit  returned  once  more — the  old  beliefs, 
went  forth  in  the  midst,  and  became  the  old  interpretations  and  revela- 
as  one  of  them.  The  scars  and  tions,  which  are  not,  as  some  would 
ftirrowe,     the     weather-beat     time-  say,   cheats   and  illusions,   bat    the 
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BhadowB  of  better  tbiogs— the  sha-  and  an  interest^  which  ran  afterward 
dow8  of  Eden  days  and  Eden  beiog  through  the  whole  being,  not  appa- 
— and  the  bouI  of  the  boy  came  again  rently  ruling  or  affecting  its  destiny, 
as  the  flesh  of  a  cleansed  leper.  Once  yet  really  leading  and  directing  it  by 
more  there  were  pictures  in  the  the  good,  holy  inflaences  it  had  creat- 
cloads,  ao^els  in  the  sanbeams,  ed.  Cannot  every  man  detect,  in  his 
poems  in  flowers  and  trees,  haloes  past,  some  sach  clue,  which,  though 
round  men,  beatitudes  floating  over  unseen  and  unknown  by  the  many, 
women.  Even  the  grotesqueness  of  to  himself  unravels  all  the  puzzle  and 
diildhood  —  the  strange  thoughts,  mjstery  of  his  destiny  ?  The  boy  of 
liusciesy  and  miaapprehendons  which  other  days,  ignoring  the  man  that 
blend  with  its  visions  and  illusions*  was  and  had  been,  I  stood  once  again 
as  the  rough  shapes  and  forms  do  in  in  the  place  and  time,  which  memory 
Gothic  ardiitecture  with  floral  omsr  had  conjured  up,  identified  by  un- 
ments  and  chiselled  beauty — had  no  gainliness  and  tervonr  ;  by  bashful* 
unfitness.  The  memory  of  the  many  ness  and  wild  aspirations  ;  by  small 
mistakes  and  blunders  which  had  cares  and  large  hopes ;  quick  'joys 
confounded  and  burlesqued  great  and  short  sorrows ;  by  the  petty  agi- 
things,  sacred  and  profane,  brought  tations  of  marbles  and  prison- base, 
back  DO  sense  of  shame.  It  was  no  and  deep,  rough,  unhewn  thoughts  of 
mortification  to  remember  how,  in  romance  and  chivalry ;  by  greased 
promising  to  renounce  the  pomps  jackets  and  torn  corduroys ;  by  dog« 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  eared  books  and  cracked  slate ;  and 
there  had  always  been  present  a  con-  again  the  heart  caught  up  the  little 
fused  belief  that  I  thereby  abjured  history  which  had  begun  and  ended 
oyster  patties,  jam  pufi&, ,  and  other   there  in  its  outward  action,  and  pur- 

^  kickshaws,  which  were  alwa^  sued  it,  stage  by  stage,  in  its  advances 
named  by  these  denominations  in  and  consummation, 
the  paternal  speech.  Nor  did  the  The  spot  was  one  which  we  boys 
cheek  tingle  at  the  thought  of  the  of  the  grammar-school  had  seized 
reverence  with  which  the  externals  upon  as  an  extra  or  supplementary 
of  justice  had  once  been  regarded,  play-ground,  and  though  many  vested 
or  at  the  recollection  of  the  awe  with  authorities  strove  to  interfere  with 
which  ermine,  wigs,  and  scarlet  im-  our  settlement,  we  held  our  own,  as 
pressed  me,  as  they  were  paraded  in  squatters  generally  do.  It  was  at  the 
stately  show  along  the  church  aisles ;  meeting  of  four  roads.  At  the  juno- 
or  of  the  fear  which  came  upon  me,  tion  there  was  a  row  of  trees,  with  the 
like  a  deadly  damp,  when,  having  stumps  of  felled  brethren  standing  at 
piled  hassock  on  hassock  to  look  on  intervals,  on  which  were  placed  the 
the  show,  the  treacherous  pedestal  books  and  slates,  and  along  it  were 
gave  away,  and  I  fell  with  a  loud  marked  pits  and  rings  for  our  games 
bump  to  the  ground,  and  there  lay  at  marblea  In  an  angle  of  the  road 
speechless  and  powerless,  expecting  was  the  churchyard,  with  its  fine  old 
every  moment  to  be  haled  forth  by  massive  church,  its  old  school-room, 
some  stem  javelin-man,  placed  be-  an  old  ruined  fragment  of  a  priory, 
fore  the  awful  presence,  and  there  covered  and  almost  hidden  by  masEOs 
and  then  judged  to  condign  punish-  of  clustering  ivy,  and  its  grassy  graves 
meot.  Even  the  realisations  of  com-  and  old  quaint  tombstomes.  At  this 
monplaoe   women  and   fklse   friends   point,  the  lane,  which  had  led  along  the 

^  did  not  disturb  the  confidence  of  school-gates,  and  by  stable-doors,  sad- 
boyish  admiration  and  boyish  love,  denly  widened  into  abroad  open  space, 
Au  these  sprang  back  again  fresh  and  this  was  selected  as  the  arena 
and  strong  as  ever.  for  the  sports  which  required  most 

Once  more  youth  came  upon  me,  room,  sucn  as  *'  smack  smugglers," 
and  with  it  the  old  scenes  and  asso-  and  "  nip-ball-stick,"  a  sort  of  de- 
ciations.  Out  from  these  one  stood  generate  hockey.  Here,  too,  the 
vividly  and  brightiy.  It  was  a  scene  Bghts  came  off ;  and  here,  too,  was 
connected  with  one  of  those  episodes  the  scene  of  a  grand  mel6e  which 
which  make  the  history  of  a  life,  took  place  betwixt  our  school  and 
which  tone,  and  colour,  and  character  the  town  boys.  Ohalleoges  bad 
it    It  WAS  the  birthplace  of  a  feeling  passed  frequently  to  and  firo  ;  chance 
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;  combAtB  were  coitttaiitly  taking  place  As  the  pbalanz  swaTed  onwards,  tbe 

when  aoy  two  of  the  rival  sets  bap-  town   boys   swarmed   ronod,  and  it 

pened  to  meet ;  and  at  last  it  was  broke  out  in  all  parts.     There  was 

determined  that   the  quarrel  should  one  lad,  the  champion  of  the  jonior 

be  decided  by  a  general  engagement,  claspes   and   small    boys  —  a  daring 

We  were  manhalled  by  our  leaders,  reckless  fellow,  all  dash  and  spring — 

who  were  in  the  Greek  dass,  in  tbe  to   whom   fighting   was   mirth   and 

form  of  a  phalanx,  with  the  cham-  pastime,- and  ever  and  anon  he  wonkl 

'  plans  at  the  salient  points,  and  thns  epring  out  on  some  foe,  bound  round 
marched  down  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  series  of  attacks,  finish  the  com- 
It  was  our  conceit  that  we  were  thus  bat  in  a  few  rounds,  or  leave  it  un- 
^ving  the  correct  classic  touch  to  finished,'  dashing  on  in  the  mel6e, 
our  warfare,  though  the  shades  of  old  giving  a  black  eye  here,  a  blood  v 
Glreek  captains  would  have  smiled  nose  there,  knocking  out  the  toow 
grimly  could  they  have  looked  on  of  one,  or  tripping  up  the  heels  of 
tbe  wavering  of  the  flanks,  and  on  another,  and  ever  accompanying  his 
tbe  puny  stripling  forme  which  blows  with  gibe  and  taunt  after  the 
made  the  mass  of  the  combatants.  Homeric  fashion,  but  rather  more  in 
Down  we  went  in  most  imposing  the  Swiveller  style  as  to  elocution, 
form,  slow  and  rilent^  all  incipient  Thus  the  fight  went  on  for  an  hour 
cheers  and  cries  being  checked  at  or  more.  Our  foes  were  hard,  lusty, 
once  by  a  look  from  the  cbiefis.  Our  and  plncky;  but  blood  and  bone  and 
opponents  were  the  reverse  of  classic  compactness  began  at  last  to  tell. 
'  in  their  array.  Glamour,  tumult^  Our  tactics  were  not  to  advance  be- 
independenoe  of  throat  and  action,  yond  our  own  line.  Agains^t  this 
eharacterised  their  rabble  rout  They  front  the  town  bo^  still  advanced, 
were  all  stripped  to  their  shirts,  were  but  every  time  with  more  clamour 
bare-headed,  had  handkerchiefs  or  and  less  efibct,  and  every  time  the 
bands  braced  round  their  waists,  and  tide  of  attack  ebbed  backwards, 
some  of  them  were  rolling  eartii  or  Their  champion,  with  two  black  eyes 
grass  betwixt  their  palms  and  fingers,  and  a  crippled  hand,  was  lees  eager 
under  the  idea  that  this  gave  greater  for  the  onslaught,  and  at  last  the 
tenacity  to  the  clench  of  the  fist,  whole  retreated,  still  shouting,  and 
They,  like  ourselves,  had  their  cham-  diallenging  us  to  follow  ;  but  we 
pions,  who  stood  in  front  swaying  rested  content  with  that  acknow- 
their  bared  arms,  and  shouting  out  lodged  proof  of  vantage— the  posses- 
ohallenges  for  some  one  from  our  sion  of  the  battle-field.  Then  we 
ranks  to  come  out  and  exchange  a  began  to  count  our  wounded  and 
blow.  The  most  vociferous  of  these  our  hurts.  As  usual,  the  small  fry 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  a  big  had  snfiei^ed  most,  whilst  the  cham- 
uncouth  fellow,  bulky  and  large-  pions  carried  ofif  tbe  glory.  There 
limbed,  but  awkward  and  ungainly,  was  many  a  blubber  lip,  swollen 
shuffling  in  his  movements,  and  loose  face,  and  bruised  knuckle,  among 
in  his  strength.  As  this  Goliath  us;  and  many  a  curled  darling  looked 
Taunted  and  defied  us,  tbe  phalanx  less  lovely  in  his  mother's  eyes  for 
advanced,  and  our  captain,  wno  was  many  days ;  but  there  was  peace  be- 
at the  apex,  stood  face  to  face  with  twixt  the  factions  for  a  long  time 
Urn.     Snorter  and  less  bulky  than  after. 

his  antagonist,  he  was  more  compact,  When  this  arena  vros  too  limited 
BM>re  firmly  knit,  more  sinewy,  and  for  our  operations,  we  used  to  make 
more  elastic;  and  the  round  smooth  incursions  into  the  churchyard,  to 
face,  ruddv  and  glowing,  shaded  by  carry  on  our  games  of  hide-and-seek, 
ebort  dark  curls,  and  the  bright  or  hunt-the-stag,  spite  of  the  oppoai- 
brown  eye,  usually  laughing  and  tion  of  the  sexton.  With  this  funo- 
gladsome,  but  now  looking  forth  tionary  we  were  at  open  war — al- 
calm  and  steady,  were  a  contrast  to  ways  on  principle  trampling  down 
the  coarse  massive  features  which  the  fences  by  wnich  be  used  to  try 
now  grinned  and  scowled  defiance  at  to  stop  our  right  of  way,  or  turn 
him.  Blows  were  exchanged  and  ihvonrile  spots  in  to  particular  sane- 
parried,  and  the  fight  was   began*  tuarieB ;   even   on  occasion   making 
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goerilla  attacks  by  stunpfng  down  enough ;  yet  the  figure,  tlioiigii  spin 
tte  looee  newly'dng  eartb,  ahoatiDg  aod  ainewy,  was  straight  aod  well- 
oat  his  nickname  in  sepulchral  tones  knit ;  and  the  ihce  woald  have  been 
^om  behind  the  battresaes  of  the  haodsome,  save  for  the  expression  of 
schoolhonse,  or  pelting  him  with  gloom  and  coldness  which  lay  apon  it 
tnrfs  as  he  stood  np  to  his  shooldeis  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  inlaid 
in  the  graves.  Sometimes  when  an  by  constant  pressore,  not  stamped  in 
urchin  was  caoffht  '^  in  flagrante  de-  by  sadden  grief,  or  pain,  or  conscieDco. 
licto,"  he  would  take  summary  ven-  The  expression  had  not  the  ooldoes^ 
geance  by  taming  him  over  his  knee,  of  marble,  bat  the  dark,  harder 
and  inflicting  chastisemeat  with  the  fixedness  of  bronze.  The  features 
flat  of  his  spade.  At  those  who  were  of  the  Norman  type,  large,  and 
kept  at  arm's  length  he  would  harl  finely  out,  the  brow  lofty  and  smooth; 
a  qoaint  biting  gibe,  which  would  but  it  was  the  smoothness  of  dark 
turn  the  laugh  even  of  their  comrades  waters  which  the  sun  cannot  lighten 
against  them.  A  madcap,  harum*  and  the  wind  cannot  stir.  The  hair 
scarum  lad,  who  was  always  plaguing  was  straight^  and  of  the  jet>bladic 
and  aggravating  him,  once  said,  as  hue  which  defies  time,  care,  or 
he  was  laying  the  turf  on  a  grave^  climate,  to  touch  it  with  grey.  He 
'*  Well,  Will,  don't  you  wish  it  was  had  left  hb  native  pkoe  in  early 
me  you  were  packing  the  sod  upon  7*'  youth — ^had  come  back  a  more  than 
''Thee I"  said  the  old  fellow,  turnkig  middle-aged  man.  A  brother  had 
round  and  leaning  on  his  spade ;  ^  we  gone  with  him-— he  returned  alona 
don't  have  thee  sort  here;  ihey'm  Of  his  intermediate  life  little  was 
buried  up  at  the  gaUows'-plot,  with  known.  It  was  generally  supposed 
a  stake  druve  through  'em."  He  was  that  he  had  been  a  planter  in  the 
short,  thick-set,  hard,  and  weather-  West  Indies,  had  known  vieiasitudes, 
beaten,  with  a  look  half-sardonic,  and  endured  deep  trouble.  None  of 
half-humorous,  according  to  the  tem*  his  kith  or  kin  were  left  to  welcome 
per  of  the  moment,  and  a  face  marked  him  home.  The  house  where  he  was 
with  deep  dark  lines,  like  the  scores  born,  and  where  his  forefothers  had 
on  a  gridiron.  He  rejoiced,  too,  in  lived  for  generations,  was  empty;  he 
the  cognomen  of  Beelzebub.  The  bonght  it,  and  there  abode  with  his 
name  was  not  personal,  but  patrony-  wife,  a  gentle  kdy,  meek  and  reserved, 
mic,  belonging  to  him  and  his.  He  unknown  to,  and  unknowing,  those 
was  a  character  withal,  and  had  his  amid  whom  she  was  thus  plaoed  ; 
joke  and  his  saying  Ibr  all  times  gracious  and  charitable,  yet  joyless, 
aod  all  people ;  could  cant  or  swear,  she  reflected,  in  her  mild  pensiveness, 
pray  or  drink,  be  saint  or  sinner,  her  husband's  temperament,  aa  a 
Brianite  or  ohurchman,  as  the  time  woman's  does  the  man's.  Trevenna 
served.  had  little  communion  with  those 
Beyond  our  bounds,  though  within  around  him.  There  was  little  sym- 
reach  of  the  noise  and  hubbub  of  our  pathy  betwixt  them  ;  absence  had 
sports,  stood,  a  little  removed  from  made  him  almost  a  stranger  —  a 
the  road,  a  square-brkk  house,  sur-  stranger  in  feeling,  thought,  and 
rounded, by  a  hi^h  wall,  hiding  all  habit.  Many  of  his  old  comrades 
save  the  upper  windows.  The  open-  aod  playmates  were  still  living,  but 
ing  of  the  gate,  too,  was  closed  with  they  had  gone  on  in  the  old  beatea 
latticed- work,  surmounted  by  a  row  track :  he  had  swerved  far  and  widely 
of  spikes,  so  that  everything  which  from  it,  and  'twas  hard,  after  so  long 
met  the  eye  of  passers-by  was  cold,  a  time,  to  take  up  the  broken  threads, 
hard,  and  formal  A  stray  bough  of  to  unite  the  ends  of  life.  The  inte* 
hMirel  escaping  over  the  wall,  or  a  rests^  the  topics,  the  pursuits  were 
spray  of  ivy  peepmg  above  the  line  strange ;  even  the  traditions  were  of 
of  enclosure,  alone  gave  signs  of  the  a  past  lime,  and  had  not  been  mould* 
verdure  which  was  said  to  luxuriate  ed  into  the  present  by  constant  asso- 
within.  Here  lived  Koger  Trevenna,  dation  and  repetition.  He  tried  to 
gentleman.  The  habitation  was  suit*  resume  the  old  sporting  |astes,  but 
ed  to  the  ma&  Tall,  dark,  and  som-  the  effort  was  not  genial,  and  brongbt 
bre,    hia    exterior    was    forbkkiing  him  no  nenrer  to  his  kind.    Snob  a 
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eharaoter  was  not  likely  to  be  popii-  like  a  ehillelagfa.  It  wag  oonddered, 
lar.  The  genileB  exchanged  eourto*  however,  a  great  feat  to  get  a  moaol 
sies  with  him  formally,  and  with  a  on  him  either  by  favoar  or  stealth* 
sort  of  coDstraiot ;  the  poor  received  though  the  result  was  ever  a  kick  or 
his  gifts,  and  gave  <iold  thanks  in  re-  a  tnmble.  With  the  third,  a  negro 
tarn ;  the  middle  classes  accorded  servant,  we  were  more  saeoeasfal. 
him  the  respect  doe  to  one  who  was  He  was  a  godsend — a  treasure — an 
liberal  in  his  living,  and  paid  his  olla  of  oddity  and  fan—an  ever-act- 
way ;  but  there  existed  not  with  any  ing  borlesqae — a  living  jest-book — 
that  cordial,  hearty,  half^familiar  in-  an  extempore  pantomime — a  stand- 
teroourse,  which,  in  those  davs,  was  ing  cuicatnre — a  comic  interlude, 
a  charter  of  brotherhood  betwixt  the  His  grotesqoeneas — his  originality — 
orders  of  men.  The  originals,  and  his  face,  speech,  and  movement,  were 
they  were  many,  passed  a  general  to  us  raciest  touches  of  comicality. 
TOte  of  censure  on  one  who  did  not  We  laughed  at  him,  and  laughed  with 
recognise  their  privUeges  in  saluta-  him;  we  quoted  him;  we  pelted, 
tion  or  joke.  The  old  sexton  declared  bullied,  and  treated  him.  He  was 
that  he  cast  a  shadow  even  on  the  our  butt  —  our  low  oomedy —  our 
mves ;  and  his  crony,  the  kennel-  prime  story-teller — our  oracle  in 
Keeper,  avowed  that  ''the  dougs  many  things.  He 'rejoiced  in  the 
Towled  as  he  passed  by."  He  was  no  magnilo(][nent  names  of  Augustus 
fiivourite  with  us,  either;  he  would  Pierrepoint  Montmorend.  A  very 
sometimes  stop  to  look  on  our  sports,  common  quiz  with  the  godfathers, 
but  never  smiled,  and  seldom  spoke ;  who  became  surety  for  these  bkick 
some  said  he  sneered,  though  that  waife  and  strays,  was  to  label  them 
was  never  well  accredited.  Thus  he  with  some  high-sounding  appellation, 
and  his  lived  on  in  their  quiet  home,  and  thus  fix  on  them  the  ridicule  of 
which,  though  it  might  be  joyless,  a  grand  nomenclature.  This  was  his 
none  dared  say  was  an  unhappy  one.  titular  name,  and  one  that  he  repeated 
It  was  childless,  however ;  again  and  with  great  eflfect  whenever  put  on 
again  there  had  been  hopes  that  the  his  dignity ;  but  he  was  commonly 
light  of  childhood  might  shine  upon  known  among  his  ^miliars  as  "  Qua- 
it ;  and  as  often  as  these  were  blight*  mino.**  Whether  this  was  a  patro- 
ed,  the  gloom  deepened,  and  grew  nymio  or  a  soubriquet  none  Knew, 
more  settled  on  the  brow  of  man  and  though  he  would  always  answer  to 
wife.  it  when  in  good  temper ;  but  woe  to 
There  were  some  members  of  the  the  youngster  who  ventured  to  use 
establishment^  however,  in  which  we  it  without  prefixing  the  Mister,  for 
took  a  particular  interest^  and  which,  all  the  wrath  of  injured  dignity  would 
from  their  novelty,  had  a  peculiar  then  descend  in  a  torrent  on  his 
attraction.  The  one  was  a  blood-  head.  It  was  our  great  delight  to 
hound,  called  Domingo,  a  noble  M-  entice  him  into  our  sports,  and  wit- 
low,  deepHshoeted,  thin-flanked,  with  ness  all  his  antics  —  his  attitude 
a  black  muzzle  and  throat,  and  an  when  attempting  to  catch  a  ball, 
eye  sullen  and  threatening.  Many  mouth  wide  open,  eyes  staring,  hands 
were  our  attempts  at  fraternisation  all  abroad,  ana  l^s  bent  into  a  grace- 
with  him;  but  the  most  gifted  dog-  ful  curve — or  nis  position  when 
tamers  among  us  —  those  to  whom  tempted  into  a  sparring  match  with 

Sointers    and    spaniels    did    abject  the   boxinggloves   'the  flourish    of 

omage,   and   at    whose   feet    curs  the  arm,  the  goggle  of  his  eyes  whtti 

grovelled  in  the  dust— oould  gain  no  a  feint  was  made^  his  horror  if  blood 

greater   recognition  of  their  power  was  drawn,  and    the  look  of  rage 

than  a  cold  rub  of  the  nose,  or  a  and  fury  with  which,  after  bebg  mt 

slight  wave  of  the  taU.    He  never  hard,  he  would  rush  on,  yelling  out 

gambolled  or  frisked  ^  and  his  growl  now,  **  1  maash  your  ooooa-nut,  Mas- 

or  bay  made  the  boldest  keep  back,  sa  Harry."     It  must   be   confessed 

Old  Pepperpot  the  mule  was  another,  that  an  unihar  advantage  was  taken 

a   vicious,  obstinate   brute  with    a  of  the  discovery  whidi  revealed  hia 

itampv  tail,  which  stood  oat  like  a  seat  of  sensitiveness,  and  that  ever 

pump  Jiandle^  or  was  flooriahed  aboat  after,  balls,  narbtei^  tdda,  seemed  to 
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hAYe  a  natural  affinity  for  bis  shins;  thus  broken  his  spear  fairly,  the  old 

and  eyen  snowballs  were  aimed  in  sexton  would  turn  on  his  heel  and 

that   qusrter,    and   parts   of    them  resmne  his  work, 

wonld  stick  on  the  shin,  flecking  its  Qaamino,  too,  had  his  antipathies, 

blackness  like  almonds  on  a  pudding.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a  retired 

There  were,  however,  reciprocities  in  tradesman,  who  had  set  up  as  gentle- 

the  alliance,  and  we  used  to  atone  by  man,  and  affected  to  look  with  great 

many  a  treat  for  all  the  tricks  we  put  disdain  on  *'*'  that  black  fellow ''  who  • 

on  him.    Great  part  of  our  pocket-  in  turn  would  never  accord  him  the 

money  went  in  supplying  him  with  slightest  sign  of  respect  or  deference, 

taffey  or  sugar,  rum,  and  *^  bac^^'-^  and  lost  no  chance  of  throwing  a 

his  three  great  weaknesses.      When  sarcasm  indirectly  at  him. 

propitiated   by   these   oflTerings,   he  One  day  as  he  was  driving  home 

would  admit  us  on  wet  days  into  the  old  Pepperpot,  and  had  stopped  to 

stable,  and  there  and  then  tell  us  talk  with  us,  the  navu$  homo  passed 

stories  by  the  hour,  sing  nigger  songs,  by,  and  with  a  severe  moral  tone, 

dance  nigger  dances,  and  astonish  us  said,  ^*I  wonder,  young  gentlemen, 

with  tropic  descriptions,  which  were  you  can  submit  to  such  familiarities 

marvellous  to  us  as  Arabian  Night  with  a  low  black  fellow  like  thatT* 

scenes,  or  the  Adventures  of  Crusoe.  Quamino  answered  not,  but  moved 

He  had  his  cronies,   had  Mister  on,  giving  old  Pepperpot  at  the  same 

Quamino,  and  the  old  sexton  was  one  time  two  or  three  whacks,  to  which 

of  the  chief;  yet  they  seldom  met  he  responded  in  the  usual  style  vrith 

without   a   tiltinff"  match,    and    we  kicks  and  snorts  and    flourishes  of 

generally  managed  to  be  present  at  the  tail.      ^*HiI  hil^*  said  he,   pre- 

the  encounter.    The  morning  saluta-  tending  to  address  the  mule,  ^*  you 

tion  came  off  mostly  somewhat  after  berry  proud,  me  tink,  this  morning, 

ibis  manner  :-^  Mossa  Pepperpot      Ton  forget,  me 

*^  Well,  Massa  Beelzebuub,  how  yon  tink,  your  fader  were  a  jaok£^,  hi  P* 

do  this  morning?    You  berry  busy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  goggled  his 

Tou  plant  plenty  people  this  week?  great  eyes  at  us,  and  gave  the  low 

He  tink  they  not  grow  much  after  guttural  laugh  of  the  nigger,  like  the 

your  planting— <hi  I^^  rolling  of  pebbles  set  to  music. 

^^Wbo  be  you  calling  Beelzebub,  Such  was  the  scene,  such  its  fea- 

I  should  like  to  know  ?"  returned  the  tures,  such  some  of  the  elements  of 

old  sexton:  *^I  think  you're  a  deal  the  vision  which  memory  conjured 

more  like  *un,  with  yer  black  oar-  up.      How  distinctly  the  characters 

case,  and  yer  shiny  eyes,  and  yer  hair  live  again — how  vividly  the  old  house, 

like  a  singed  cat's  back."  scene  of  joys,  of  happy  hours,  of  trials 

"  He !  me  daresay,  Massa  Will,  you  and  triumphs,  rises  before  me*— with 

know   berry    well    what   him    like,  the  little  mystery  of  gloom  hanging 

P'rhaps   you   see  nim  berry  often,  over  it. 

He  great  fnend  of  yours,  eh  I     Dis  The  drama  begins-^the  stage  opens. 

bad  place  for  you,  Massa  Sexton;  The  time  was    a   spring    mornings 

too  healthy  great  deal.    You  go  to  de  The  air  was  frfsh  and  sweet  with 

"West  Ingies,  dere  Yellow  Jack  grab  the  fragrance  of  grapes  and  wildings,. 

hundreds  of  dem  black  niggers  in  and    brought    wiih    it   the  healthy 

one  night,  and  you  plant  'em  all  in  smell  from  the  newly-turned  mould 

one  great  pit    You  berry  happy  then,  of  gardens.     The  hedges  were  gay 

Massa  Will."  with  Lent  lilies,  and  the  black- thorn 

**lt  eeemeth  to  me,  Mister  Qua-  was  everywhere  shedding  forth  a 
mino,  that  this  Yellow  Jack  must  be  crown  of  blossom.  The  sun  slione 
very  queer  disease.  How  is  it  that  brightly  and  merrily,  playing  in  sha- 
ll ^ways  taketh  the  best,  and  leaves  dows  on  the  graves,  glancing  on  the 
the  refuse?"  windows  of  the  church  and  school- 

**  Where  you  hear  that  ?  why  you  room,  glinting  lights  from  the  ivy 

tink  so,  Ma^  Beelzebuub  ?"  on  the  wall,  and  striking  out  golden 

^^  'Case,"  retorted  his  crony,  "  thee  touches  from  tlie  opening  buds  of  the 

and  the  maister  was  never  tuk,  and  laburnum.    The  birdies  were  all  in 

that's    why  I  think   so."     Having  stir  and  twitter;   the  rooks  cawed 
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and  flattered  round  their  nests  in  the  bab,  who  bad  been  peeping  oyer  the 

trees  by  the  old  church-tower.  charchyard  hedge  during  this  soenOi 

The    air  was  full  of  scents  and  *^  as  how  von  will  be  bead  nnss  now, 

Bounds-^-the  world  was  fall  of  life;  Qoamino. 

and  we,  we  boys,  though  too  young  ^*  I  hope,  saar.  that  I  shall  do  my 

to  feel  the  power  which,  in  spring,  best  to  help  de  lady  who  'fidatee  in 

^^  turns    a    young    man^s    fieincy    to  dat  opacity." 

thoaghts  of  love,"  felt  still  the  un-  ''  The  cheeld  will  be  well  off  with 

rest  and  the  movement,  the  issues  thee  for  nuss,  I  think,''  ngoined  the 

and  the  impulses,  of  the  yoang  life  sexton.   **  It  only  wants  another  blaok 

which  was  growing  around  us.    \y^e  person  for  godmV,  and  'twill  be  a 

were  sitting  about  on  the  old  stamps,  blessed  babby."  ' 

debating  on  fliee    and    collar^^for  ^^  I  tink  yoa  forget  your  manners, 

marbles  were  out,  and  fishing  was  Massa  Will.     Yoa  might  'spect  my 

coming  in  with  us— and  we  were  feelings  on  dis  great  'casion,  'specially 

speculating  on  the  coming  of   the  as  Massa  Trevenna  hab  give  me  de 

falmon-spawn,  the   great    event   in  privilege  to  ask  my  firienus  to  drink 

our  sporting  era.    Suddenly  the  back  de  youug  laady's  health  in  a  leetly 

door  of  Trevenna*s  house  opened,  and  ponch  dis  night." 

forth  came  Quaniino  with  a  bound  The  mention  of  punch  converted 

and  a  shout,  as  if  he  had  been  shot  old  Will's  gibes  at  once  into  most 

Then    recovering   himself,    he  pro-  hearty  congratulations,   for  he  wbb 

ceeded  to  dance  a  saraband ;    tben  always  epen  to  the  temptation  of  a 

would  stop  to  give  vent  to  several  quiet  debauch ;  and  the  prospect  of  a 

hi,  hi,  hi's,  puffing  them  forth  like  drinking-bout  would  always  with  him 

blasts  from  a  bellows;   then  would  turn  the  balance  betwixt  saint  and 

come  on  with  a  running  dance,  slap-  sinner. 

ping  his  thighs,  shouting  out  ezda-  ^'  But  how  is  it,  Qoamino,"  said 

mations,  and  stopping  every  while  in  one  of  the  boys,    ^^tbat  yon  know 

ecstasies  of  laughter.  anything  aboat  nursing  f    Where  did 

**  Halloa,    Quauiino,  what  is  the  yon  serve  your  apprenticeship  to  that 

matter?"  said  we.     ^^Is  the  devil  basiness?" 

dead  ?"  "  ^l^yi  saar,  me  once  hab  two  lab- 

^^  Massa  George,  I  really  'shamed  bly  piccaninnies  of  my  own-^bkck  as 

of  you   speaking  in  dat  are    way.  a  crow— very  lubbly  piccaninny ;  and 

What  de  matter  ?    Oh,  golly  1  golly  1  when  der  moder  was  sick,  or  at  de 

plenty  de  matter.    Never  hear  sich  mill,  me  rock  the  cradle,  and  make  de 

news  since  I  war  born.    What  you  paap  for  dem ;  but  YeUow  Jack  tak 

tink,  gemmen  ?"  he  continued,  draw-  'em  both  in  one  night    Poor  piooa- 

ing  himself  up  with  a  look  of  grave  ninnies  I" 

importance.    ^^  God  have  been  pleased  ^*But  I  thougjit,"  added  his  tor- 

to  send  my  missus  a  little  girl.    It  mentor,  "  that  you  niggers  were  not 

was  bom  this  morning ;   and  Massa  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with 

Trevenna  he  look  so  'apny,  I  never  your  own  babies ;  but  that  they  were 

see  him  look  so  as  he  took  the  leetle  turned  out  to  be  suckled  by  the  pigs 

piccaninny  in  him   arms,   and  said,  or  goats,  or  dragged  up  anyhow." 

*  God  be  praised,  dere  will  be  light  *^  Dat  what  tliey  say  at  'mancipa- 

on  de  hearth  at  last' "      Then  he  tion  meeting,  saar ;  but  it  not  tru^— 

went  off  with  it  one  great  lie.    De  nigger,  saar,  hab 

de  feeling  of  a  man  for  him  of&piing. 

'^T^Z^V^'A^"  J"d  der  kadies  r«ly  h.b  too  m^ 

feehng.    I  know  one  black  laady  dat 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  the  invocation,  kill  her  piccaninny  with  kindness." 

the  churoh-bells  struck  out  a  merrr  "How  was  that!"  was  shouted  oat 

peal,  filling  the  air  with  joyous  souna.  on  all  sides. 

"  Oh  golly,  goUv !— dat  right    Ring  "  Why,  I  tell  you,  sir.  dis  laady  see 

away,  good  bells.    Tell  the  news  to  her  piccaninny  one  night  look  berry 

all  de  people.    Dis  a  great  day  for  de  paale,  and  see  him  shiver  and  shaake 

house  of  Trevenna."  all  over,  and  she  sav.  *•  Poor  picca- 

"I  s'poee,"  suggested  old  BeeLee-  ninny,  him  beny  cola;  me  put  him 
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into  de  obben  (oren)  to  keep  him  moned  ns  to  eohool ;  but  ever  daring 

waarm.    She  pat  him  in  de  obben,  the  day,  as  we  passed  to  and  fro,  the 

aaar;    and  when   she  come   in  de  house  of  Trevenna  wore  to  ns  a  dif* 

maming;  the  piccaninny  lie  on  him  ferent    aspect.      The    thought    that 

back,  wid  him  month  gaaping  and  gaardisn    angels,    following   in    the 

him  eye  staring,  'tark  and  'tiff  as  train  of  the  young  soul,  were  hover- 

man-o*-war  Buccra; — him  dead.    She  ing  round  the  threshold,  and  keeping 

kill    him   wid   too  much    kindness,  watch  and  ward  over  the  light  which 

Black    kady    raaiy    hab   too   much  had  Just    gleamed    on    that    lonely 

heart.     But  now  me  go  and  fetch  de  hearth,  shed,   perchance,  a  holiness 

sago  and  de  gruel  for  de  missus.^'  and  bi'auty  over  its  gloomy  exterior, 

Off  he  went,  and  the  bell  sum-  and  sublimed  it  to  our  sight. 


CHAPTEB    II. 

**  Hoi  J  Is  the  tway 
Of  that  mTStorions  sense  which  bids  us  bend 
Toward  tne  yoang  aoals  now  clothed  In  helpIeM  day- 
Fragile  beginninsB  of  a  mlfhty  end ; 
Angela  anwlngedk- which  Eumaa  care  most  tend." 

Tea !  holy  is  the  sway,  holy  the  would  now  more  frequently  stop  at 
influences,  which  the  young  life  our  playground,  and  would  look  out 
spreads  around  it  Mysterious  the  on  us  furtively  from  over  the  hedge 
charm  which  its  presence  brings — ^the  and  palings,  and  would  smile  at  our 
joy  which  it  reflects — the  sanctity  it  jokes  and  pranks,  but  he  was  Ftill  a 
extends  over  its  little  sphere.  Strange  novice  in  speaking  to  the  schoolboy 
power  is  there  in  this  yonfig  life—  nature;  he  was  yet  new  to  the  le&- 
strange  power  to  hallow  misfortune,  sons  which  the  young  life  was  teach- 
to  beautify  poverty,  to  soften  pride,  ing  him.  To  the  poor  he  was  another 
to  hearten  endeavour,  to  renew  nope,  man.  His  charity  was  more  genial; 
to   chasten   worldliness,    to   inspire  he  had  words  and  sympathies,  would 

Era^r.    Strange  is  it,  that  this  young  offer  comfort  and  communion  to  them 

fe,  so  helpless,  so  weak,  so  innocent,  now.    With  those  of  bis  own  degree 

should  by  its  coming  stir  up  men  the  old  reserve  was  as  yet  unrelazed* 

anew  to  work  and  toil — should  incite  It  was  not  in  one  hour,  or  in  one  day, 

men  to  pray  who  had  seldom  prayed  that  the  barriers  and  the  outworks 

before-— should  rekindle  hope  in  the  which  he  had  raised  up  betwixt  him- 

embers  of  cold  hearts— should  relight  self  and  the  world  could  be  undermined 

love  on  tireless  altars,  and  restore  the  or  shaken. 

strength  of  declining  faith.    Strange  The  light  on  the  hearth  beamed  on 

indeed,  save  that  it  seems  to  come  as  the  wife  and  mother  with  a  gentle 

a  message,  a  token  from  above,  link-  effect,    radiating  happiness    on    the 

Ing  us  with  the  spirit  world — ^a  claim  calm,  and  beautifying  her  face  by  the 

on  our  care,  yet  a  proof  of  our  God*s;  expression  of  a  spirit  bathing  in  the 

a  trust  to  onr  love,  and  the  gift  of  sunshine  of  peace.    She  changed,  as  a 

His — a  renewal,  a  refreshing  of  cove-  picture  does  when  moved  from  a  bad 

nants  and  promises.     Well  is  it  when  light  to  a  good  one,  all  the  soft  touches 

it  is  thus  welcomed,  thus  accepted.  and  bright  effects  coming  out  and 

It  seemed  to  be  so  in  the  home  of  spreadingaharmony  of  loveliness  over 

Roger  Trevenna.    The  light  on  the  the  whole.    From  up  tliat  cradle  bed 

hearth  diffused  itself  far  and  wide,  came  a  blessing  which  followed  her 

The  man  himself  stepped  out  of  his  out  and  in,  as  a  present  joy  brighten- 

exclnsion  and  gloom,  and  stood  more  ing  her  home  and  her  life, 

fairly  in  the  circle  of  humanity ;  his  The  house  itself  seemed  to  throw 

soul  looked  out  more  brightly  from  off  its  gloom  and  seclusion,  and  open 

his  eye ;  his  face  lightened ;  his  step  itself  more  to  the  sunlight  and  the 

was  more  elastic ;  and  his  voice  was  world.     Its  first  advance  was  the 

mellowed  to  a  kindlier  tone.     He  throwing  down  the  lattice-work  of 
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the  gate,  and  allowing  glimpees  of  is  a  common  natore;  bnt  to  watch 
flower-beds,  and  windows  trellised  ov^er  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  to  bear 
with  clasters  of  roses  and  jasnline,  with  its  frolics,  to  fondle  its  weak- 
with  frnit-trees  and  bushes  opening  ness,  to  soften  down  the  savagery  of 
out  long  vistas  of  Inxnriance  and  strength  and  fierceness  at  its  in- 
longing  to  our  eyes.  The  summer  finence,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
snn  was  shining  brightly  on  the  gar-  and  the  most  beantifnl  homage  which 
dens,  revealing  all  their  beantr  of  the  creature  pays  to  the  supremacy 
leaf  and  flower,  all  their  wcal||^  of  of  man.  It  is  the  closest  tie  between 
bud  and  blossom,  and  disclosing  nature  and  reason — ^betwixt  the  laws 
templting  visions  of  plums  and  peaches  of  instinct  and  the  impulses  of  the 
ripening  on  the  walls,  and  raspberries  soul. 

and  gooseberries  hanging  from  their  As  the  procession  came  back,  and 
bushes,  ripe  and  luscious,  when  the  the  little  new-made  Christian,  the 
gate  opened,  and  forth  issued  a  pro-  little  baptized  Rose,  passed  us,  we 
cession.  There  was  the  nurse  carry-  gave  a  sort  of  cheer,  partly  from  the 
iog  the  little  one— that  Rose  Trevenna  impulse  of  the  moment,  created  by 
that  was  to  be — and  the  father  and  the  unwonted  interest  which  had 
mother,  proud  and  gladsome,  accom-  grown  round  the  occasion,  partly 
panied  by  old  Squire  Greenfell  and  from  a  desire  to  disturb  the  equani-  . 
his  wife,  who,  in  right  of  old  family  mity  of  Mister  Quamino,  who,  how- 
friendship,  had  assumed  the  sponsor-  ever,  acknowledged  it  most  superbly, 
ship.  Bringing  up  the  rear  was  Mis-  as  though  it  were  a  personal  compu- 
ter Quamino,  rejoicing  in  a  new  coat  ment.  In  return  for  our  interest,  we 
and  tremendous  shirt-frill,  and  hold-  were  invited  into  the  garden,  a  ttrra 
ing  in  his  hand  a  large  ciedce,  which  incognita  to  us,  and  permitted  a  free 
was  to  be  given,  accordmg  to  christen-  range  amid  the  fruit-trees.  Onr 
ing  custom,  to  the  flrst  person  fairly  razzia  would  have  been  as  destrao- 
meeting  the  party.  So  dignified  and  tive  as  the  ravages  made  by  a  flight 
official  was  he,  so  impressed  with  the  of  locusts,  save  fur  the  remarks  of 
importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  Quamino,  which  rather  shamed  our 
necessity  of  a  becoming  bearing,  that  voracity. 

no    salutation  or  gibe  could  tempt       *^  Me  quite  s^prised,'^  he  would  say, 

him  from  the  proprieties.    Even  the  '*  to  see  young  gemmen  so  hab  iftiing 

query,  why  old  Pepperpot,  as  one  of  for  dem  poor  tings — we  not  tink  no- 

the   family,  was   not   present,  was  ting  of  dem  in  the  Ingres.     Dere 

answered  only  by  a  sidelong  glance  we  hab  de  pine-apple  and  de  shad- 

of  contempt.    Domingo,  the  blood-  dock   as   big  as  my  head — ^and  de 

hound,  was  in  attendance,  stalking  guava  and  de  plantain.     Hi  I   dem 

slowly  by  the  side  of  the  nurse,  and  something  like  firnit.    Raaly  it  great 

looking  up  now  and  then  at  her  bur-  day,  when  de  missus  bile  de  presaarvei. 

den.      On  none  had  the  new-bom  Dere  was  de  great  copper  like  de  vat 

wrought  more  change  than  on  him.  for  de  beer,  and  all  de  laadies  of  de 

From  the  instant  of  its  appearance  'tation  were  *  dere,  and  all  de  picca- 

he  had  attached  himself  to  it;  had  ninnies  licking  um  lips  and  umfiogere 

followed  it  everywhere  as  body-guard;  when   dem    nab   chance.    It    raaly 

had  obtruded  himself  into  the  nur-  great  sight.    I  tink,  saar,  you  nebber 

sery,  and,  when  permitted,  would  lie  taste  de  pine-apple  jam  or  de  guava 

with  his  large  black  head  resting  on  jelly. ^' 

the  cradle,  as  though  conscious  how  We  felt  in  our  hearts  the  mortify- 
precious  that  life  was  to  his  master's  ing  conviction  that  we  had  not,  and 
house,  and  of  the  claim  it  therefore  after  some  such  grand  speech,  which 
had  on  his  guardianship.  would  conjure  up  visions  of  Elysian 
Strongest  of  all  the  instincts  which  flelds  luxuriant  with  pines  and  ban- 
the  dog  shows  in  his  association  with  anas,  and  of  great  halls  where  cai- 
man, is  bis  attachment  to  young  life,  drons  of  sweets  were  seething  and 
— ^his  tenderness  towanls  it,  his  pa-  steaming  continually,  the  fruit  which 
tience  with  it,  his  voluntary  protector-  before  hod  an  Eden  look  and  flavour 
ship  of  it.  To  lick  the  hand  which  to  ns,  would  seem  poor  and  grubby 
feeds,  to  fear  the  band  which  strikes,  in  onr  eyes. 
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The  christeniD^ay  closed  an  era  in    already  had  it  made  the  little  world  on 
the  vision*      The  light  on  the  hearth    which  it  shone  I 
was  just  dawning,  and  yet  hpw  bright 
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The  years  of  babyhood  had  passed  Why  linger  so  long  in  sammoning 
away,  when  memory  again  takes  up  up  the  soul  of  the  vision,  in  letting^  in 
the  vision,  and  we  look  once  more  on  the  "  light  on  the  hearth  ?"  Why  ? 
the  home  of  Roger  Trevenna.  They  Save  that  there  was  ever  about  and 
had  been  sunny  years — ripening  years,  around  it  a  brightness,  a  sacredness 
The  young  life  had  burst  into  sun-  of  Joy,  which  the  soul  scarcely  dare 
shine ;  the  old  hearts  had  ripened  into  recall — a  spiritualism  of  purity,  hope, 
happiness — an  autumn  happiness,  and  loveliness,  which  it  hesitates  to 
with  a  touch  of  the  yellow  leaf,  yet  revive,  almost  as  it  would  to  reclaim 
bright,  rich,  and  cheerful.  Trevenna  a  loved  soul  from  the  regions  of  bliss, 
was  in  truth  younger  than  when  we  As  it  appears  once  more,  like  the 
saw  him  last  Years  had  added  to  opening  of  a  summer  cloud,  there 
'his  age,  but  the  youth  which  wells  comes  with  it  a  fulness  of  summer  sun- 
forth  from  the  heart  had  renewed  the  shine — a  fulness  of  sunmier  beauty. 
vitality  of  the  man — ^had  given  fresh  Sweet  smells  are  wafted  around,  and 
springs  to  his  being.  The  young  life  lovely  sights  wave  to  and  fro.  Sweet 
had  reflected  itself  on  his.  Heart  and  music,  tibe  sound  of  summer  winds, 
brow  were  more  open  and  gladsome  the  waving  of  boughs,  and  the  rust- 
now,  and  his  speech  was  loosed,  and  ling  of  leaves  and  grasses,  float  over 
from  his  mouth  came  words  of  joy.  the  memory,  an  overture  of  soft  and 
cheer,  and  kindness.  He  had  opened  gladsome  melody.  There  is  a  large 
his  house  as  well  as  his  heart,  and  hawthom-tree  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn, 
the  barrier-gage  of  exclusion  betwixt  covered  with  bright  pink  blossom, 
him  and  the  world  was  thrown  down,  which  falls  in  light  showers  on  the 
The  walls  were  lowered  almost  to  the  grass  at  the  passing  of  every  breeze, 
gronad,  and  around  the  paling  which  Around  and  beneath  the  boughs  a 
rose  in  itfl  stead,  clustered  roses  tmd  young  form  is  flitting  and  dancing  in 
clematis  and  honeysuckle,  making,  the  sunlight,  seeming  to  mingle  with 
with  intervening  laurels  and  lilacs,  it,  to  catch  it  with  every  breath,  with 
a  goodly  screen,  which  fenced  the  every  glow  of  the  fair  face,  with  every 
garden  in  without  shutting  it  out.  wave  of  the  golden  hair,  with  every 
Guests  went  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  bounding  step, 
there  were  welcomes  and  cheer  within  The  step  of  childhood,  the  p(u  of 
the  hitherto  closed  doors.  Old  Squire  beauty  1  We  compare  it  with  the 
Grenfell  declared  that  Trevenna,  like  bound  of  a  fawn,  the  gambol  of  a 
his  Madeira,  had  taken  a  long  time  lamb ;  yet  these  are  but  poor  and 
to  ripen,  and  that  most  other  men,  halting  comparisons.  It  is  like  no- 
and  other  wines,  would  have  grown  thing  which  the  earth  sees  of  grace 
crxn^ty  and  tawny  with  such  long  or  lightness,  save  the  dancing  of  sun- 
bottling,  beams  or  the  playing  of  shadows. 

Mister  Quamino,  like  his  kind,  was  Such  was  thy  step,  Rose  I      Such 

getting  fat  and  lazy,  and  finding  the  wert  thou — a  thing  of  light,  and  Joy, 

duty  of  head-nurse  very  light  work,  and  beauty.      The  bright  blue  eye 

had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it,  beamed  and  laughed ;  the  soft,  round 

declaring  it  was  some  pleasure  to  face  was  alight  with  glee  and  laughter; 

wait   on  Missey  Rose,  for  that  old  the  fair  shoulders  gleamed  *'*'  white  as 

Domingo  was    getting   quite    unso-  hawthorn  bud"  or  pearly  shell,  and 

ciable,  and  '*  as  for  dat  Pepper{)ot,  the  tresses  which  strayed  and  floated 

I  tink  he  must  hab  de   soul  of  ten  over  them  caught  and  reflected  a  hue 

hundred  black  nigger  in  him  ugly  car-  from  every  light,  spreading  a  maze  of 

cass — him  so  cussed  and  so  tiffy  now,  amber  rays.    Such  wert  Siou,  as  thy 

that  dere  is  no  pleasure  in  him  com-  light  figure  sported  on  the  lawn.  Well 

pany."  mightTrevenna^s  eyes  gladden  as  they 
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lighted  upon  it,  ftDd  followed  it,  and 
rejoiced  over  it.  It  had  a  spell,  too, 
for  Quainino,  as  be  sat  on  the  grass 
pretending  to  work,  but  in  reality 
watching  every  turn  of  Missey  Rose, 
answering  her  questions,  and  minis- 
tering to  her  pastime.  Domingo,  too, 
was  stretched  at  full  length  in  the 
sunshine,  but  his  eye  moved  slowly 
round  and  round  as  the  child  ran  and 
leaped,  or  stooped  among  the  flowers. 
As  she  came  nearer,  be  would  lift  np 
his  great  head,  and  lap  out  his  tongue, 
and  w<mld  suflfer  her  lo  tie  garlands 
around  his  neck,  or  hang  bunches  of 
flowers  to  hie  tail.  Quamino  would 
sometimes  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  and  would  lay  his  ugly  head 
in  her  lap,  like  another  Bottom,  to 
have  it  tricked  out  with  blueMls 
and  primroses,  chuckling  all  the 
while,  and  mocking  his  fellow-victim. 
»*  Me  tink,  Massa  Domingo,  we  look 
hreity  pair  of  fooK  Hke  de  Jacks-in- 
de-gr»»en.    Ehl    How  you  feel,  ole 

fella?" 

All  the  elements  in  her  little  world 
yielded  and  ministered  to  the  young 
life.  She  was  even  made  free  of  all 
the  sanctuaries  in  the  churchyard — 
might  pluck  blossoms  from  the  fa- 
vourite shrubs— weave  daisy  chains 
on  the  graves,  or  strew  buttercups 
on  the  immaculate  paths,  without 
reproof;  and  old  Will  would  lean  on 
his  spatle  and  look  at  her,  unless  ob- 
served, when  he  would  return  to  his 
misanthropy  and  his  digging. 

About  this  time  we  were  advanced 
into  shirt-collars  and  Iloraee,  and  the 
pulses  of  poetry  began  to  beat  fitfully 
in  our  nature.  Often  as  we  saw  this 
garden  scene,  we  strove  to  render  it 
into  heroics  or  Sapphics;  but  the 
thoughts  would  not  fit  into  classic 
measure,  and  thus  jingled  themselves 
into  rhyme : — 

8he  cAtnes  with  hXry  fbotstepe; 

Softly  their  echoes  fkll ; 
And  her  shadow  pUys  like  a  Bummer  shMe 

Across  the  garden  wall. 
The  (tolden  light  is  dancing  bright 

^Mid  the  mazes  of  her  hair, 
And  her  flilr  jroong  locks  ara  waving  fr«e 

To  the  wooing  of  the  air. 


like  a  sportful  fkwn  she  boiudeih 

So  gleefhlly  along, 
And  as  a  wild  yonng  bird  she  carolleth 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
The  summer  flowers  are  cluiterlng  thick 

Around  her  dancing  feet, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  summer  breeie 

Is  breathing  soft  and  sweet. 

The  very  sunbeam  seems  to  linger 

Above  that  holy  head. 
And  the  wild-flowers  at  her  coming 

Their  richest  IVagrance  shed. 
And  oh  1  how  lovely  light  and  ft-agranoe 

Mingle  in  the  life  within  t 
Oh !  how  fondly  do  they  nestle 

Kound  the  soul  that  knows  no  siB  I 


She  comes,  the  spirit  of  oar  childhood— 

A  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Tet  bearing  still  a  breath  of  heaven 

To  redeem  her  from  the  earth. 
She  comes  in  bright-robed  innocence^ 

I'n^oiled  bv  blot  or  blight, 
And  pa^seth  by  our  wayward  path 

A  gleam  of  angel  light. 

• 

Oh !  blessed  things  are  children ! 

The  gifts  of  heavenly  love. 
They  stand  betwixt  our  worldly  hearts 

And  better  things  above. 
They  link  us  with  the  spirit-world 

By  purity  and  truth. 
And  keep  our  hearts  still  ft'esh  and  young 

With  the  presence  of  their  youth. 

Often  did  we  hover  around  her  as 
she  passed,  with  Domingo  carrying  a 
basket,  and  Quamino  mocking  him, 
to  make  little  offerings  of  eggs  and 
shells  which  we  had  gathered  ;  and 
we  seemed  all  unconsciously  to  be 
drawn  in  to  the  fostering  and  guar- 
dianship of  that  young  life. 

About  this  time  the  recollection 
comes  upon  us,  that  there  began  to 
grow  npon  the  father  a  sort  of  rest- 
less anxiety— a  vague  fear  that  some 
danger,  some  fate,  might  be  hdvering 
o'er  the  Light  on  his  hearth.  He 
would  show  this  in  many  little  ways 
and  many  little  signs ;  but  there  were 
two  things  which  then  occurred  to 
give  a  graver  tone  to  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  a  body  to  his  fears.  The 
shadow  of  death  fell  across  him  like 
a  foreboding  omen,  and  the  violence 
of  man  invaded  the  safety  of  his 
house;  yet  these  even  brought  not 
back  the  gloom  to  his  face,  but  only 
shaded  it  with  passing  clouds. 
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Tb«  ilMfdow  of  dMth  bmvght  the  ilxBt  ftv. 

Rose  had  a  play-fellow,  the  niece  of  ooinpensatirig  himself  afterwards  for 

Squire  Grenfell,  an  orphan,  and  the  his  forhearanoe  hj  hitin$?  furiously 

dauf^hter  of  a  favourite  sister.    Little  at  old  Quamino,  and  half  kicking  his 

Lucy  Penrioe  was  a  gentle  fragile  stall  down.    After  one  or  two  sno- 

thintr,   with  large    dark    eyes,   and  oefisfal  attempts,  Rose  was  so  pleased 

straight  black  hair  lying  like  a  frame-  with  the  exercise,   that  her  father 

work  around  the  pale  marble  com-  sought  far  and  near  for  a  steed  worthy 

plexion.    Not  Joyous  as  Rose,  nor  so  of  her;  and  there  soon  appeared  a 

agile,  nor  so  graceful,  she  would  yet  pony,  which  was    to  us,  after  our 

enter  into  all  the  sports  and  gambols  rough  moorlings,  quite  a  wonder  of 

with  a  quiet  earnestness  and  pensive  beauty.     White,  without  a  spot  or 

pleasure :  and  though  her  laugh  rang  mark — Arab-shaped,  with    a    mane 

Dot  so  loudly,  and  her  step  was  not  and    tail    flowing    and    silvery — ^it 

•o  buoyant,  yet  her  pale  race  would  seemed  only  fitt^    for  a  fair  and 

flush,  and  her  deep  eyes  swim  be-  gentle  thing  like  Rose,  and  we  re- 

neath  their  long  lashes  with  gladness,  frained  even  from  putting  it  through 

as  they  together  chased  o*er  the  grass,  the  usual  surreptitious  ordeal. 
OP  danced  *neath  the  trees.    And  she       On  went  the  bright  summer  days 

would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  Qua*  — on  went  the  bright  summer  life. 

minors  wondrous  stories,  with  parted  Autumn  came,   and  brought  only  a 

lips,  and  e^es  bent  fixedly  with  a  sort  brighter  hue  on  Rose's  cheek ;  but 

of  mystenous  awe  on   his    strange  on  Lucy's  there  glowed  little  carmine 

grotesque  features.    Hand  in  hand,  spots  bright  with  false,  treacherous, 

and  side    by  side,  they  glided  on  hectic  beauty.    Autumn  passed  into 

through  the  summer  hours,  playing  winter,  and  the  spots  deepened — the 

on  the  lawn  or  in  the  Squire's  park  fragile  form  grew  more  frail,  the  pale 

—sometimes  riding  along  the  deep  face  thinner,  and  the  dark  eyes  deeper 

glades,  and  over  the  sunny  slopes,  and  more  hollow.    Rose  had  now  to 

attended  by  the  old  huntsman,  who  seek  her  friend  by  the  fireside,  and 

had  constituted  himself  riding-mas-  there  flitted  around  her,  cheering  her 

ter.     Here  Lucy  had  the  advantage,  with  song  and  glee,  and  lifting  her  to 

Early  trained  to  back  and  manage  the  window  to  see  Miciter  Quamino 

her  pony,  she  had  learnt  confidence  improvise  a  nigger    dance  for  her 

and  address ;  whilst  Rose,  who  had  especial  entertainment    The  fireside 

been  initiated  by  Quamino  on  Pep-  was  soon  changed  for  the  sick  cimm- 

perpot,  was  comparatively  timid  and  her.    There  poor  Rose  followed :  her 

nn**kilfhl.  glee  was  hushed  and  stilled  now ;  her 

The  experiment  had  been  long  de-  young  soul,  awed  by  the  shadow  of 

bated,   but  'twas    only  after  much  death,  conld  only  love  and  pray,  and 

coaxing  that  Quamino  was  prevailed  twine  itself  round  the  beloved  object. 

upon  to  trust  her  on  the  bacK  of  that  Solemn  and  sacred  is  the  commune 

^^  cussed  old  tief.    Dere  no  knowing  betwixt  young  spirits    when  deatii 

what  tricks  dat  ole    devil    up  to.  thus  stands  betwixt  them — too  sa- 

P'raps  he  had  better  manners  with  cred,  too  pure  for  world -worn  intel- 

MisseyRose.    She  tame  ebbery thing ;  ligence;  yet  doubtless  the   thoughts 

p'raps   she   tame    dat    darned    old  and  utterances  of   such  times  pass 

mule."    So  the  thing  was  tried,  and  right  up  to  heaven,  to  live  in  the 

though  Pepperpot  did  not  show  his  records  of  the  holy  and    beautify 

pride  of  the  Durden    he  bore,  by  things  said  and  done  upon  earth, 
prancing  and  caracoling    after  the       Long  thfs  young  light  waned  and 

fsshion  of  well-bred  steeds,  he  be-  flickered;    then    lighted    up;    then 

haved  like  a  respectable  middle-class  waned  again,  gliding    gently  away 

quadruped,    and    was    wonderfully  without  struggle,  without  pain,  with« 

steady  for  one  of  his  temperament—  out  fear,  amid  sweet  thoughts  and 
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ministering  love,  upborne  by  agencies  winter  the  hoosebold  was  roosed  by 

and  visions  we  wot  not  of.    At  last,  the  deep  baying  of  Domingo,  then 

one  morning,  a  messenger  came  and  by  a  load  scuffle    in    the  passage 

said  there  was  one  angel  more  in  leiading  firom  the'  nursery,   mingled 

heaven.    That  day  our  play-ground  with  growls,  deep  curses  in  a  man's 

was  silent  and  deserted.    The  shadow  voice,  and  the  screams   of  the  child, 

of  death  passed  darkly  on  sweet  Rose,  All  at  once  was  alarm  and  commo- 

olouding  for  a  while  her  whole  being,  don.      The  mother  rushed    to  her 

hushing  her  voice,  dulling  her  footr  darling^s  cradle.    The  men  followed 

step,  and  shading  the  bright  light  the  sounds  on  and  on  through  the 

which  floated  around  her.    The  mo-  house,  and  into  the  courtyard — ^Tre- 

tber  saw  this  change,  and  felt  with  a  venna  foremost.      When    the  main 

woman's  instinct,  that  the  young  life  body  arrived,  they  saw  by  the  partial 

would  spring  up  again  fresher  and  light  of  a  lantern  their  master  striv* 

purer  than  ever,  after  this  first  tidal  of  ing  to  draw  off  the  dog  from  a  man, 

grief.  at  whose  throat  he  hung  with  a  fierce 

It  was  not  soiVow  which  fell  on  and   savage  grip.      The  blood  was 

Tre venna  when  his  daughter's  play-  flowing  from  both,  and  'twas  evident 

fellow  was  thus  taken  from  her:  it  that' the  struggle  had  been  dose  and 

was   a    strange    dread    foreboding,  deadly.    The  dog,  mad  with  fury  and 

a  dark   chilling  fear  brought  upon  the  taste  of   blood,  could  only  be 

him  by  the  knowledge    that  death  forced  from  his  hold  by  the  strong 

could  touch  youth.    He  could  not  hand    of    Trevenna,    when    almost  ' 

underetand,  in  his  anxiety,  why  one  choked  with  the  grasp— and  then, 

should  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  in  his  ferocity,  turned  for  a  moment 

and  saw  in  every  shade,  in  every  on  his  master;    but  the  instinct  of 

change,  the  fearful  shadow  brooding  obedience  made  him  crouch  for  an 

over  his  light  on  the  hearth.    At  the  instant.    Then  he  was  seized  at  once 

fhneral — we  were  all  there,  mournful  by  the  domestics  at  Trevenna's  com- 

and  sad  for  a  while  as  boys  are,  half-  mand,  and  held  back,  sprin^ng  and 

tearfully  watching  the  falling  of  the  struggling    forwards,    and    howling 

mould  and  the  placing  of  the  sod,  with  rage  when  unable  to  get  free,  his 

half-curiously  marking  the  two  robins  eyes  glaring,  his  hair  bristling  like  a 

hopping  on  the  ivy  over  the  old  wall,  mane,  his  whole  body  quivering  with 

and  calling  up  legendary  recollections  passion,  his  fangs  glittering,  and  his 

of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood — this  con-  mouth  dropping  bloood.    The  man, 

tact  with  young    death  seemed  to  his  foe,  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 

chill  Trevenna  like  the  touch  of  a  apparently  faint  and  exhausted  in  the 

skeleton,  and  to  conjure  up  before  struggle.    Trevenna  caught  the  Ian- 

and  around  him  a  fearful  apparition  tern  and  held  it  to  his  face,  uttered 

of  peril  and  woe :  vainly  did  he  strive  one  short  exclamation  as  the  light 

to  stave  off  by  liope,  by  precaution,  flashed  for  an  instant  upon  it,  and 

and  care;  it  slill  hung    about  and  then  started  back  and  droptthe  lan- 

hauntcd  him,  starting  up  before  Rose  tern  to  the  ground.    Some  rushed 

in  her  flowery  path,  hovering  o'er  her  at  once  to  get  another  light,  some  to 

cradled  bed,  and  brooding  in  spectral  secure  the  dog.    When  they  returned, 

gloom  o'er  her  golden  tresses.     Still  Trevenna  and  Quamino  were  alone, 

Kose  bloomed  j^nd  ^rew  in  beauty,  the  one  deadly  pale,  the  other  look- 

and  the  light  of  liemn  shone  upon  ing  affrighted  and  scared.    The  man, 

her  with   the  brightness  of  full  and  robber,  bui^lar,  or  whatever  he  was, 

ha})py  years.  had  escaped  over  the  low  wall  in  the 

The  other  source  of  apprehension  darkness  and  confusion,  and  was 
was  much  more  strange  and  mysteri-  gone.  The  pursuit  was  made,  but 
ous.  It  made  a  choice  mareeau  of  no  trace  or  track  was  found.  In  the 
gossipry  for  many  days,  and  was  morning,  drops  of  blood  were  disco- 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  month  with  vered  leading  in  an  opposite  direction 
every  kind  of  marvellous  and  melo-  to  that  in  which  Quamino  had  persist- 
dramatic  addition.  Thus  ran  the  ed  in  making  the  search.  Nothing  was 
story  in  its  first  and  simplest  stage : —  heard  or  found  to  throw  much  light 

One  dark  night  in  the  beginning  of  on  the  affiiir.    Entrance   had  been 
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made  over  tibe  wall,  and  through  the  was  thought  necessary  to  chain  him 
back  door,  wipch  was  forced  in  a  way  np  in  his  kennel;  and  there  he  lay, 
too  domsy  for  a  practised  hand;  a  sullen  and  almost  motionless,  re- 
bowie-knife  stained  with  blood,  which  fusing  his  food,  taking  no  notice  of 
accounted  for  Domingo's  wounds  and  any  one,  not  even  licking  his  wounds, 
gashes,  was  picked  np  in  the  yard,  and  suffering  none  to  touch  them. 
The  child  had  been  startled  from  her  until  Rose  went  to  him  by  stealth 
sleep  by  a  growl  from  the  dog,  and  the  next  day,  and  began  to  pet  and 
as  she  open^  her  eyes,  saw  him  rush  caress  and  fondle  him.  At  first  he 
on  a  dark  form  in  the  doorway ;  terror  was  proof  even  against  tliis,  and  then, 
kept  her  from  seeing  or  hearing  any-  as  if  some  instinct  had  succeeded  that 
thing  more  distinctly.  The  servants  of  hatred  and  anger,  he  rose  up,  licked 
declared,  as  servants  always  do  on  her  hands  and  face,  and  returned  to 
such  occasions,  that  they  had  seen  a  his  old  temper  and  habits.  Bnt  from 
dark  laige  man  lurking  about  the  that  hour  he  never  left  the  child :  he 
house  for  several  evenings  previously,  slept  by  her  bed,  he  crouched  be- 
but  had  not  thought  it  worth  men-  neath  her  chair,  and  followed  her  in 
tdoning,  as  robbery  was  so  rare  a  thing  all  her  goings,  galloping  by  her 
in  that  place.  pony's  side  or  stalking  along  by  her 

Many  were  the  versions  and  inter-  path,    making   sudden   rushes   over 

pretations  of  the  story.    All  wonder-  Ledges  and  through  gaps,  to  recon- 

ed  that  a  man,  evidently  weakened  noitre    and    searoli    for    concealed 

and  crippled  as  the  robber  was  said  danger. 

to  be,  could  have  made  his  escape       All  was  done,  too,  at  the  house,  that 

from  a  man  so  determined  and  power-  could  be  done  by  bolt,  bar,  and  night- 

fal  as  Trevenna,  aided   too  by    his  patrolling,  to  make   the  watch  and 

black  servant;  and  many  suggested  ward  sure  for  the  future.    Yet  the 

that  the  fury  of  the  dog  seemed  as  if  ^*  shadow  of  death,''  and  the  secret 

it  had  been  excited  or  exasperated  by  peril  to  his  child,  cast  a  gloom  once 

a  remembrance  of  hatred  and  injury,  more  on  Trevenna,  which  lay  on  his 

as  well  as  by  an  instinct  of  danger  happiness  like  a  dark  lowering  cloud 

and  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  in  a  bright  skv ;  but  the  light  on  the 

For  a  time  Domingo  seemed  so  hearth  still  shone  clear  and  bright 

maddened  and  so  dangerous,  that  it  and  ftdl. 
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Here  there  seemed  to  arise  in  the  see  two  youths,  brothers,  going  forth 
vision  of  past  days,  as  an  interlude,  into  the  world  to  seek  change  and 
the  revelation  of  Roger  Trevenna's  action,  the  one  joyous,  impulsive, 
early  life.  This  revelation  wai)  woven  thoughtless,  sensual ;  the  other  graver, 
outof  the  loose  threads  of  after-know-  mora  steadfast,  sterner  in  will  and 
ledge,  inferences  and  facts  picked  up  principle.  These  are  John  and  Roger 
here  and  there,  but  wrought  and  Trevenna.  We  see  them,  then,  moving 
spun  by  the  power  of  memorv  into  a  in  a  tropic  scene,  toiling  and  striving 
little  whole,  a  piece,  a  scroll-work,  in  the  work  of  a  West  Indian  plan- 
showing  the  pattern  of  the  afler-  tation,  heartful  and  earnest,  good 
design,  interpreting  the  present  and  masters,  true  pArtntfrs,  confident  in 
the  future  by  the  past.  From  it  the  themselves,  trustful  of  one  another — 
heart  intuitively  gathers  a  clue  to  so  trustful  that  they  enter  into  bond 
the  mystery  of  the  gloom  which  had  and  contract  that  their  gains  shall 
brooded  over  Trevenna  and  bis  house,  never  be  alienated,  but  shall  become 
and  the  joy  which  the  presence  of  the  right  and  property  of  the  sur- 
young  life  brought — sees  how  the  vivor  of  the  two ;  and  that  if  one  be 
darkness  of  error  had  clouded  the  childless  in  law,  the  whole  inherit- 
sonl,  and  how  the  light  of  hope  may  ance  shall  pass  to  the  heir  of  the 
lift  it  0%  and  leave  only  brightness  other.  Then  succeed  dark  scenes 
and  clearness  behind.  and  tableaux  in  the  drama.     Thev 

In  this  interlude  or  revelation,  we  are  apart  now,  the  brothers,  though 
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not  a8  yet  diyicled.  Prosperity  has  in-  race — ^is  drag^ng  him  down,  down 
oreaaea  their  poaeessiona  and  swelled  into  an  abjss  of  misery,  ahame,  and 
their  power,  and  we  see  their  sim-  despair.  A  hand,  the  hand  of  hia 
plioity  and  tmstfalness  degenerating  own  begotten,  is  raised  to  spoil  him 
mto  arrogance,  loxary,  worklliness.  — is  raised  against  hia  life;  the 
In  the  divisions  of  the  piotare,  a  series  watchfulness  of  a  dog,  the  faithfol- 
of  tableaux  represent  the  drama  of  ness  of  a  slave,  ward  off  the  danger. 
John's  life.  Tnere  is  a  man,  in  the  One  more  scene,  and  he  is  rising  np 
Instihood  of  strength  and  spirits,  over^  against  the  sin  which  is  crushing 
oast  by  the  shadows  of  vices  which  him,  is  taming  his  back  on  the  scene 
are  gathering  aronnd  him ;  then  we  where  shame  had  blotted  his  life  and 
see  him  falling,  coarse,  sensual,  mated  degraded  his  soul — where  a  brother 
with  one  below  him — surrounded,  had  lived  and  died  foully.  Onwards  it 
borne  down,  by  vicious  influences  and  moves,  and  he  is  in  the  land  of  his  birth 
vicious  agencies ;  then  fallen,  besot-  — ^has  met  one  whom  he  had  known 
ted,  brutal,  tyraimical,  reckless.  And  and  loved  years  ago-— one  whose 
then  we  look  on  the  last  scene  of  all :  heart  had  stood  faithM  through 
we  see  a  man  lying  on  his  face  in  the  trials  of  absence  and  nedeol^-* 
a  balcony,  with  glasses  and  bottles  one  who  consents  to  soothe  and  oom- 
around  him;  we  see  him  raised  up;  fort  him.  Onwards  it  moves  again, 
we  hear  the  verdict — "  Dead—- died  and  he  is  in  the  home  of  his  youth, 
by  the  visitation  of  Gk>d ;"  and  none  bearing  on  his  heart  the  gloom  of 
see  there  the  hand  of  man.  None  past  folly  and  past  trials— bearing  in 
know  then  how  that  his  slaves,  goad-  his  heart  scan  of  old  wounds— ex- 
ed  to  madness  by  cruelty  and  brutal  plating  error  in  contrition  and  self- 
wrong,  had  found  him  in  his  drunk-  reproach — spraying  that  in  mercy  the 
enness,  had  bound  a  fatal  cord  light  of  young  lite  may  gleam  on  hia 
round  his  throat,  outside  his  cravat,  being  which  shall  bring  on  him  no 
and  thus  pre%ed  out  his  life,  leaving  shame,  which  shall  pass  on  his  name 
no  mark  or  sign  of  violence ;  leaving  in  honour,  which  shall  save  hia  in- 
him  there  on  his  own  floor,  ^^dead —  heritanoe  from  degraded  heirship;  the 
dead  by  the  visitation  of  God.'^  Then  prayer  is  heard,  and  a  light  shines  on 
the  curtain  drops,  then  rises,  and  we  nis  hearth. 

see  the  other  division  of  the  picture,  Such  was  Trevenna  when  our  stoiy 

the  action  of  the  other   life.     The  opens — a  man  on  whom  folly   and 

first  scene  rises  and  shows  us  Roger  death    had   shed    a   gloom — whose 

the  younger  brother  alone — alone  in  earlv  life  and  early  hopes  had  been 

strength  and  trial,  standing  aloof  as  blighted  by  error — who  had  sinned 

yet  from  the  temptations  which  be-  and  sorrowed,  and  hoped  that  peni- 

set  him,  as  yet  faithful  and  unyielding,  tenoe  might  avert  retribution,  and 

Another  scene,  and  a  woman^s  dark  that  he  might  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 

figure  is  moving   across  and   beside  the  fair  promise  before  hhn. 

him ;  his  foot  has  slipped ;  the  darl^  And  toe  light  shone  on  his  hearth, 

hour  has  come  upon  him,  and   his  Shall  it  brighten  there,  and  grow 

spirit  in  vain  strives  to  escape  from  more  radiant  and  radiating,  or  shall 

the   meshes   in    which   his  passion  it  grow  pale,  hnd  set  darkly  and  sor- 

has  entangled  him.    Again  the  scene  rowfully,  leaving   darkness  behind  f 

shifts,  and  a  woman,  profligate  and  This  the  future  of  our  vision,  as  it 

vile,  with  her  son — his  son,  base-born,  speeds  onwards,  will  reveal, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  degraded 
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▲   PAROCHIAL   XPIC. 
IN    SABT  TBBSX. 

By  Mr.  J — ^nbs, 

**  An  Epic  Bhoald  hare  »  beginning, »  middle^  and  tn  end.** 

PABT  I1B8T. 
What  ft  bappj  Parish  we  were,  and  bow  we  lonred  each  other. 

Mt  cottage  many  a  year  has  stood 

Thick  walled,  and  roof 'd  with  reddest  tile, 
With  oQts  and  ins,  and  gables  mde, 

And  chimneys  of  fantastic  style, 
Twisted  and  ribbVl ;  and  np  the  wall 

With  frequent  nails  all  dotted  o'er,  • 
A  dozen  creepers  spread  and  crawl, 

And  half  block  np  the  very  door. 
The  garden  to  the  south  displays 

Its  fruits  and  flowers,  its  graveird  walks ; 
And  there  in  springtime's  hopeful  days 

My  friends  and  1  have  walks  and  talks. 
And  a  wide  scene  the  house  commands, 

For  o'er  the  little  stream  we  look ; 
And  past  my  patrimonial  lands 

We  see  the  pastures  of  the  Dnke ; 
The  pastures  stretching  far  and  wide, 

And  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky. 
We  see  by  distance  magnified 

His  Grace's  turrets  soaring  high. 
And  left  and  right  on  wooded  spots 

Snug  villas  face  the  mid-day  son — 
Villas  pretending  to  be  cots. 

But  spaoioQs  mansions  every  one. 
IVom  Spark er's  (colonel  on  half  pav). 

To  Wilding's  (nabob  from  Bengal), 
You'd  loiter  on  a  summer  day 

In  half  an  honr,  and  pass  Uiem  all ; 
From  Spike's  (our  doctor)  on  the  height. 

To  Whilk's  upon  the  stream  yon'd  come— 
Sir  Smiffle  Whilk,  k  London  knight, 

They  say  he's  worth  at  least  a  plum. 
Sir  Smiffle  Whilk— ambitions  he— 

Who  thinks  the  name  of  shop  a  sin, 
Kor  tells  us  if  the  plum  were  tea, 

Or  oats,  or  indigo,  or  gin. 
A  genial  host,  a  jolly  face 

(I'll  bet  the  gin  was  pure  and  strong). 
Who  keeps  his  heart  in  the  right  place, 

And  puts  his  aitches  in  the  wrong. 
In  vouth  at  Mother  Ghnroh  he  rail'd ; 

At  parsons  he  was  quick  to  sneer, 
But  wealth  and  argument  prevailed. 

And  he's  churchwarden  year  by  year. 
There  never  was  a  spot  so  blest. 

In  friendly  thoughts  and  actions  kind ; 
And  sll  the  villas  were  at  rest. 

United  in  one  heart  and  mind. 
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A  little  samenesa  might  be  found 

In  our  calm  life's  unvaried  train ; 
We  dined  in  a  three-weekly  round, 

And  then  began  the  roand  again. 
We  knew  the  storiee  Sparker  told, 

Bradley's  white  soup  and  Barling's  fish, 
Bell's  tawney  port,  Hogg's  sherry  old. 

And  Bingley's  everlaKting  dish. 
We  knew  the  tunes  Matilda  play'd, 

The  songs  Jane  sang  with  art  sublime, 
The  "  Bee  Sucks,"  the  "  Bewildered  Maid," 

And  liked  them  better  evenr  time. 
On  Monday  Hogg's,  on  Tuesday  Gray's,  I 

On  Wednesday  Whilk's,  and  all  alike ;  | 

Thursday  with  Bell,  on  Friday  Hay's,  « 

And  Saturday  to  tea  with  Spike.  I 

A  pleasant  place,  a  happy  band. 

In  inutual  confidence  secure. 
Pouring  their  bounty  o'er  the  land. 

And  soups  and  shillings  on  the  poor. 


PABT  BEOOND. 
What  ft  good  B«ctor  we  had,  and  what  a  dalightfkil  Onrate. 

Our  Rector  wore  a  shovel  hat, 

A  stately  man,  erect  and  tall ; 
Who  always  at  tlie  left  hand  sat. 

And  said  the  grace,  and  damp'd  us  alL 
For  though  a  simple  rector  here. 

And  vicar  of  a  Shropshire  town 
(The  two  not  quite  a  thousand  dear), 

York  saw  him  Mr.  Canon  Brown. 
Upon  his  face  a  sleek  repose, 

A  well-brushed  coat,  a  snowy  tie ; 
With  buckled  tights,  and  silken  hose, 

And  gracious  manners  kind  yet  high. 
He  smiled  serenely  when  he  spoke, 

And  told  of  bishop,  lord,  or  dean ; 
Sparker  himself  forbore  his  Joke 

(His  "  points"  could  never  have  been  seen). 
For  dull  was  Mr.  Canon  Brown, 

And  kind  in  all  his  words  and  works, 
Save  when  he'd  keep  dissenters  down. 

And  Papists  who  were  worse  than  Turks. 
We  only  saw  him  twice  a-year. 

For  only  twice  his  tithes  were  due ; 
He  preach'd — and  we  were  pleased  to  hear ; 

He  went — and  we  were  happy  too, 
For  Dignity  is  sweet  to  see. 

But  yet  it  keeps  one  on  the  strain ; 
And  we  return'd  with  school-boy  glee 

To  pleasant  Mr.  Banks  again. 
A  Christian  meek,  a  scholar  fine, 

Our  curate,  enemy  of  strife ; 
Who  told  us  of  the  love  divine, 

And  showed  it  In  his  daily  life. 
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Our  curate— teacher  in  the  school, 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  rich  man^s  gaide ; 
(Gentle  in  talk,  yet  firm  in  rale — 

And  a  good  cricketer  beside;— 
A  man  whom  all  the  parish  loved, 

So  winning  in  his  words  and  waya; 
A  r»mp— whom  every  child  approve<l ; 

A  saint — whom  ScandaPs  self  might  praise. 
His  sennon — ^many  years  ag(v— 

Was  published,  and  the  critics  frown'd— 
Chuvrdian^  "  wide,"  "  liberal,"  and  "  low"— 

Record^  "Arminian,"  and  "nnsonnd" — 
Churchman^  "  It  smells  of  Wesley's  tub" — 

Banner^  "  High  churchman  to  the  core." 
Twas  preaoh'd  before  our  Friendly  Club, 

And  clearM  the  debt,  and  something  more. 
^  The  ^*  Members"  met,  and  passM  a  vote 

Of  humble  gratitude  and  thanks; 
And  Oxford's,  Alford's,  Kingsley's  note, 

Were  poor,  compared  to  Mr.  Banks'. 
Two  sisters  gave  his  cot  its  grace, 

And  kept  it  like  a  fairy's  bower: 
For  never  was  so  gay  a  place. 

With  sketch,  and  needlework,  and  flower. 
Bright  carpets  clothed  the  tiny  rooms, 

Stain'd  windows  dimm'd  the  oppressive  glare, — 
Or  open,  caught  the  summer  blooms. 

That  dallied  with  the  evening  air. 
He  never  oall'd  us  to  his  board 

(He  couldn't  half  contain  us  all). 
But  when  the  autumn  gave  its  hoard, 

And  plums  hung  on  the  garden  wall. 
His  lawn  was  fiU'd  with  young  and  old, 

And  strawberries  and  cream  went  round, 
And  joyous  goblets,  hot  or  cold. 

Were  under  the  old  pear-tree  found. 
And  somehow,  when  the  sun  declined, 

'Twas  still  remark'd,  our  village  band 
Of  voices,  brass  and  strings  combined. 

By  merest  chance,  were  close  at  hand, 
Either  in  boats  that  ran  aground. 

Or  in  the  punt  that  wouldn't  move ; 
And  somehow  it  was  always  found 

They  bad  some  airs,  just  come,  to  prove ; 
And  clear  and  high  the  loud  bassoon 

Responded  to  the  fiddle's  squeal, 
And  both  united  in  a  tune 

Sounding  immensely  like  a  reel. 
And  Banks  himself  and  sisters  twain 

Took  out  the  children,  laughing  gay, 
And  danced,  and  set,  and  led  the  train, 

Till  breathless  and  opprest  were  they. 
Then  Sophy  Sparker  led  the  brawl, 

And  grown-up  couples  joined  the  line; 
And  Wilding  said  'twas  like  Bengal, 

And  all  the  girls  said  'twas  divine. 
And  home  we  went  our  several  ways — 

The  merriest  day  of  all  the  year : 
Such  charm  a  loving  heart  conveys 

To  humblest  home  and  modeet  oheer. 


1 
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Both  risten^-it  wero  hard  to  tell 
Which  pleased  as  most  ia  looks  and  tones; 

And  if  I  were  not  married ^well, 

I  won^t  show  this  to  Mrs.  J — ^nes. 


PABT  THIRD.  ' 

WbAt »  Bobl«  old  Cbarch  we  had,  nA  h«w  we  re|Mli«d  mA  bMutiaad  It  ezoeedinglj. 

A  grave  square  tower  of  solemn  size, 

Lifting  its  tranquil  head  in  air 
Looks  meek,  yet  trotitfol,  to  the  skiee — 

£ml)odini«nt  of  praise  and  (irayer; 
And  steep-ridgvd  roofs  from  east  to  west 

Stand  guarded  hy  its  evening  shade, 
Or  in  the  morning's  sunshine  dresti 

Show  their  red  tiles  in  rich  parade; — 
Stn)ng  tower,  plain  ruofs,  and  three-feet  walla. 

King  Henry,  when  he  nused  the  pile, 
Made  oath  and  said,  ^  Whatever  falls. 

This  hoQ^  of  God  will  stand  a  while.'* 
And  so  it  did,  and  heard  the  sound 

Of  wars  and  tumults  far  away, — 
Of  Luther  pawing  up  the  ground, 

Like  a  wild  hull  intent  on  fray, — 
Of  hluff  King  Henry,  how  he  rode 

The  State  as  man  neVr  rode  before — 
How  his  fierce  heart  for  Anna  glowM, 

And  how  he  quenoh'd  hb  rage  in  gore — 
How  harshl  V  on  the  monks  he  swept, 

And  tunrd  the  nuns  all  oat  o'  bed — 
The  lazy  monks  who  fed  and  slept — 

The  iacy  nuns,  who  slept  and  fed. 
And  ever  as  the  changes  came — 

The  mass,  the  prayers,  the  mass  again — 
The  great  old  tower  lookM  still  the  same, 

And  change  and  chanoes  raged  in  vain, 
It  heard  of  bloody  Mary's  wrath, 

And  Oranmer's  pile,  and  Ridley's  crown,—- 
Of  the  Armada's  onward  path. 

And  of  its  glories  trampled  down ; 
And  ever  ronml  its  turrets  caw'd 

The  self-same  rooks  in  narrowing  ring, 
Whether  they  cnrs'd  Archbishop  Laud, 

Or  croak'd  hoarse  blessing  on  the  King. 
Steady,  serene  it  raised  its  height, 

While  many  a  sunny  day  went  by. 
And  felt  in  many  a  wintry  night 

The  thunders  shake  its  flagstaff  high. 
Unchanged,  untouched,  its  old  grey  head 

Has  seen  births,  burials,  joy  and  pain; 
Twelve  times  has  seen  the  parish  dead. 

And  twelve  times  seen  it  fill'd  again. 
Yet  wood  is  fragile,  taste  decays, 

And  rottenness  was  smelt  inside, 
Square  widows  opening  fifty  ways, 

And  whitewashed  pillars  shamed  our  pride. 
But  Banks  had  preach'd,  and  pray'd,  and  fieech'd 

A  vast  colleotioa  for  repairs; 
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And  when  five  hundred  pounds  was  reached, 

He  gave  himself  prodigions  aire, 
And  talked  of  Barry— Cwkerell — Soott— 

And  sent  for  estimate  and  plan ; 
And  'twas  determined  on  the  spot 

To  meet  his  wishes— happy  man  I 
And  down  went  pews  so  dark  and  deep, 

Like  calprits'  oells  in  model  Jails ; 
And  off  went  whitewash  at  a  sweep 

From  rafter'd  roof  and  altar  rails. 
And  Minton^s  tiles  adom*d  the  floor,  , 

And  low-hack'd  seats  fiUM  aU  the  space ; 
And  there  were  sittings  where  the  poor, 

With  Whilk  himsebf,  took  eqnal  place. 
Rich  panes  above  the  table  glowed 

With  Bible  scene  and  holy  line ; 
Jordan  through  blessed  windings  flow*d, 

And  rippled  round  the  feet  divine. 
And  John  held  forth  his  warning  hand, 

While  gravelv  walking.  One  came  near ; 
And  the  hushM  crowd  astonished  stand 

The  Baptist's  humbled  words  to  hear. 
And  rich  in  colour— though  subdned — 
*  '  The  central  pane  deep  shadows  sent 
On  the  great  gathering  round  the  rood, 

And  the  meek  head  in  anguish  bent. 
All  solid  oak  from  roof  to  floor, 

With  dark  old  carving  on  the  beams ; 
The  pulpit  panels  clasterM  o'er 

With  sculptures  from  old  Scripture  themes. 
Adam  expell'd — ^the  dove  let  free — 

Lot's  wife  and  Jesebel  abhorr'd — 
Goliah's  head — a  sight  to  see  I — 

Ont  off  with  his  own  dreadful  sword! 
The  bills  came  in — but  what  of  them! 

To  twice  the  expected  sum  they  came; 
But  who  such  glories  could  condemn? 

Who  could  begrudge  such  well*eam'd  &me  ? 
We  met,  and  Mr.  Banks  ezplain'd 

'Twas  Pugin's,  Scott's,  Palladio's  fault ; 
And  thus  a  perfect  church  we  gain'd 

From  colour'd  floor  to  fretted  vault. 
An  ox  was  roasted — ^bonfires  blazed — 

Bells  sounded  'neath  the  summer  sun, 
And  we  ourselves  were  quite  amazed 

At  the  great  action  we  had  done. 


PAST  FOVBTH. 

We.go  aa  «  depatatton  to  the  Patron~>A  new  Beetor  te  appointed. 

Pleasant  at  evening  to  recline 

On  the  smooth  green  beside  the  brook 
(When  all  the  neighbours  met  to  dine  4 

Al  fresco  at  the  Lamb  and  Orook, 
The  only  inn  for  miles  around. 

Famous  for  trout  and  home-brew'd  ale), 
And  listen  to  the  cheering  sound 

Of  joy-bells  echoing  through  the  vale. 
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Where  Sporker  shone  in  repartee ; 

And  Whilk  was  grand ;  and  Alice  £[ay 
Sang  like  the  thrashes  on  the  tree 

As  light  and  innocent  as  they. 
And  laughter  rose  at  quip  and  cranky 

And  fun  was  in  its  mid  career — 
When,  hark  t  beyond  the  hazel  bank, 

A  maflSed  belPs  sad  note  we  hear. 
A  muffled  bell ;  the  grey  oharoh-tower 

Grew  sombre  as  we  oanght  the  sound, 
And  silence  feU  with  mystic  power, 

And  whisperM  questions  quick  went  round. 
"  Who's  dead  f "    "  What  neighbour  have  we  lost  ?  " 

*^  What  villager  has  time  thrown  down  ?  *' 
Then  came  with  sadden'd  looks  mine  host, 

And  said,  "  It's  Mr.  Oanoii  Brown." 
Our  rector  I  every  voice  was  hushM ; 

And  busy  memories  were  rife, 
As  full  to  every  bosom  rush'd 

Remembrance  of  his  upright  life ; 
His  kindnesses— his  gracious  words ; 

His  friendly  acts  in  cot  and  hall,— 
And  if  some  errors  turned  the  chords 

To  discord,  we  forgot  them  all : 
He  hod  no  errors,  or  they  grew 

To  virtues  in  our  tearful  strain ; 
It  seemM  as  if  that  hour  we  knew 

We  ne'er  should  see  his  like  asaln. 
Deep  conclave  all  that  night  we  neld. 

And  pro  and  con  the  matter  weighed ; 
And  all  the  parish  glow'd  and  swell'd 

To  take  the  field  in  Banks's  aid. 
And  early  on  the  following  day 

We  mounted  herse  and  chaise  and  ^g, 
And  to  the  Duke's  we  took  our  way, 

As  Sparker  said,  in  fullest  fig. 
We  touch'd  the  bell — the  footman  stared, 

And  stood  transfix'd,  as  if  he  saw 
Twelve  jurymen  in  baste  prepared 

To  cheer  his  mind  with  Orowner's  law ; 
Or  railway  valuers  come  to  pace 

The  courtyard  for  a  rivsl  line ; 
Or  twelve  stout  waiters  out  of  pUoe, 

Drest  in  white  ties  and  superfine. 
He  said,  ^^  The  Juke  had  not  come  in  "— 

"  Was  busy  "— "  Reading  "— "  Gone  to  bed." 
But  a  half-sovereign  still'd  his  din. 

And  pleasantly  the  way  he  led ; 
And  in  some  half  a  minute's  space 

He  oped  a  door  and  said  aloud, 
"  A  deputation,  please  yer  Grace," — 

And  the  whole  twelve  went  in  and  bowM. 
The  Duke  took  out  a  dark  short  ^'  clay  " 

From  his  big  mouth,  with  ccmrt'sy  scant ; 
And  look'd  as  if  he  wish'd  to  say — 

Why,  what  do  the  old  fogies  want  ? 
He  only  look'd  and  stared  awhile ; 

And  then  Sir  Smiffle  Whilk  began. 
And  tried  his  favour  to  beguile, 

And  the  whole  round  of  praisee  ran : 
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And  ended  witii  the  statement  clear, 

*^  That  we  should  owe  him  endless  thanks, 
If' he'd "  at  this  we  cried  "  Hear,  hear"— 

"  Appoint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks." 
'*  A— 'pon  my  soh  1"  the  Dake  began, 

"  A — shud've  been  happy  beyond  bounds — 
A — ^a — cleaned  oat  when  Favourite  ran — 

A — sold  it  for  two  thoasand  pounds. 
Some  f 'la-^a — didn't  ask  his  name — 

A  regular  trumpeter,  I'm  told — 
Is  first  in  hand — It's  all  the  same — 

Sorry  you're  so  immensely  sold." 
He  put  the  pipe  within  his  li[>s, 

And  puff'd,  and  covered  us  with  smoke; 
And  we — ^in  such  a  heart  eclipse — 

We  only  bow'd,  and  jiever  spoke. 
^*  Sad  thing  old  Brown  has  hopt  the  twig ; 

A — ^thought — he'd  such  a  jolly  look." 
We  mounted  horse  and  chaise  and  gig, 

Disgusted  with  his  Grace  the  Duke ; 
And  told  the  tale — and  far  and  near 

Sadness  on  all  the  parish  fell ; 
And  doubly  bitter  'twas  to  hear 

At  intervals  that  muffled  bell. 
Banks  soon  got  notice  to  resign,  ' 

And  ere  three  weeks  were  i)ast  away. 
The  Auctioneer,  with  speeches  fine, 

Scatter'd  the  furniture  for  aye — 
The  cottage  chairs,  the  curtains  neat, 

The  modest  tables,  all  are  gone : 
I  bought  the  little  garden-seat. 

Though  I  had  plenty  of  my  own. 
And  Banks  and  sisters  came  at  last 

To  say  good-by ;  and  rich  and  poor 
Such  blessings  on  the  parting  cast 

As  made  it  easier  to  endure. 
And  when  the  car  was  fairly  come 

To  bear  them  from  their  friends  away, 
My  wife,  my  daughters,  all  were  dumb, 

They  hadn't  got  a  word  to  say. 
Old  fellows'  hearts  of  forty-nine 

Are  not  quite  harden'd  into  stones : 
I  took  the  sisters'  hands  in  mine, 

And  kiss'd  them— ^ckJd  Mrs.  J — nes — 
And  in  two  days  a  card  went  round 
To  every  house,  and  there  with  awe, 
Printed  in  Roman  text  we  found 


The  Reverend 

EBsmEZBA  Maw. 


PAST  FIFTH. 

Onr  new  Kector  cornea  into  residence — and  astoniflhes  our  weak  minds. 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Maw 
A  freckled  man,  with  sandy  hair, 
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ilird  every  heart  with  solemn  awe 

When  be  went  up  the  pulpit  stair. 
So  vast  a  bnik,  snch  shoulders  wide, 

So  thick  a  waist,  snoh  giant  pitis, 
With  mighty  cheeks  on  either  side 

Of  a  large  mouth,  and  several  china  I 
We  ne^er  had  seen  so  big-.a  &oe 

With  moisture  oo2ing  from  each  pore. 
He  was  a  vessel  fillM  with  graoe^ 

With  drops  for  ever  running  o*er. 
We  watchM,  when  his  discourse  began, 

His  every  attitude  and  tone, 
Expecting  great  things  from  a  man 

Of  five  feet  one,  and  sixteen*  stone. 
He  said  our  parish  was  a  sight 

Enough  to  make  the  angels  weep ; 
Our  ignorance  as  dark  as  night, 

Our  wickedness  than  hell  more  deep. 
We  ne^er  bad  heard  the  blessed  sound 

Of  Gk>spel  truth  for  mnny  a  year ; 
But  now  heM  scatter  all  around 

The  words  Would  make  us  blest  to  hear. 
He  would  not  mention,  though  he  knew. 

Our  poor  old  Rectors  present  state ; 
And  then  a  horrid  sketch  he  drew 

Of  the  dear  Oanon^s  awful  fate. 
But  hotter  pains  and  heavier  woes 

Were  heapM  in  fiery  ranks  on  rankp, 
To  fiiU,  when  his  career  should  dose, 

On  the  doom'd  head  of  Mr.  Banks. 
His  generous  works  his  doom  had  sealed, 

His  charities  would  sink  him  down ; 
Asd  there  was  equal  wrath  revealM 

On  Mr.  Banks  and  Canon  Brown. 
^  Ton  think  Tm  but  a  stranger  here, 

And  that  my  strokes  at  random  fall ; 
But  I  will  pierce  yon  with  my  spear, 

For,  rich  and  poor,  I  know  you  all ; 
I  know  what  wicked  thoughts  are  yonrB, 

What  vanity  you  hide  in  silk. 
But  riches  are  deceitful  lures 

(And  here  he  eved  Sir  Smiflae  Whilk). 
I  know  the  wealthiest  are  the  worst, 

The  most  depraved  in  act  and  thought; 
But  his  nndeanness  shall  be  curst, 

And  his  dark  crimes  to  daylight  brought.'* 

We  met  beneath  the  yew-tree  shade, 

And  marvellM  at  the  things  we  heard ; 
We  were  so  wilder'd  and  dismayed, 

We  scarcely  could  pronounce  a  word. 
But  Whilk  broke  through  the  silent  rule, 

And  said,  ^*  Was  hever  such  an  'ound  V 
ril  prosecute  the  libellous  fool 

If  it  should  cost  a  thousand  pound.'' 
Said  Wilding,  on  our  homeward  way, 

^  He  seems  to  know  Sir  Smiffle's  life.-** 
P'raps  he's  a  swindler,— who  can  say? 

P'raps  Lady  Whilk  is  not  his  wife." 
And  all  the  bad  the  stor^  caught. 

And  swallow'd  the  report  with  greed ; 
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ilnding  great  comfort  in  the  thoogbt 

That  Whilk  wonld  certainly  be  dee^d. 
Parish- Churchwarden  Mr.  Gray 

Invited  a  few  friends  to  dine,  ^ 

To  welcome  in  a  quiet  way 

Onr  grave  and  ponderous  divine. 
He  came — ^he  gorged  on  aonp ;  on  tront  ;— 

And  mix^d  strange  texts  with  all  his  cheer — 
With  month  chack-fnll,  he  blurted  ont, 

"  O I  could  I  find  the  Gospel  here  I'' 
He  ate  the  beef — ^he  ate  the  pie--^ 

He  ate  the  cutlets  and  the  tarts. 
And  then  groaned  forth,  with  half-shut  eye, 

There's  wickedness  in  all  your  hearts. 
I  was  a  drunkard  in  my  youth — 

A  liar,  glutton,  and  a  diief — 
But  now  Pm  perfect  in  all  truth, 

And  of  the  second  birth  am  chief. 
Yet,  in  your  bosoms  deeply  hid 

The  same  vile  thooghts  I  clearly  see,— 
Tou'd  wish  to  do  as  once  I  did, 

And  drink,  and  lie,  and  steal  like  me." 
He  stnfTd  the  apples  and  the  pears-^ 

The  nuts  he  crack*d  and  gulp'd  so  quick—- 
With  giiava,  ginger,  and  such  wares, 

We  thought  each  minute  he'd  be  sick.  ^ 

But  of  old  wine  he  would  not  hear, 

'Twas  the  soul's  poison  he'd  declare— « 
He  who  would  taste  one  drop  of  beer 

Would  go-*-he  would  not  tell  us  where. 
He  couldn^t  find  a  happier  use 

For  bis  now  deans'd  and  reverend  hand, 
Then  twisting  cart-ropes  in  a  noose  , 

For  every  brewer  in  the  land. 
'^  The  gloom  of  sin  is  on  you  all ; 

Tour  charms"  (he  looked  on  Alice  Hay),  ^ 
^^  Are  but  your  leaders  to  a  fall. 

You're  broken  cisterns.    Let  us  pray.'* 
He  pray'd,  expounded — ^breathing  fast. 

So  loietded  to  the  brim  was  he. 
Then  through  the  ante-room  he  pase'd 

And  recommenced  his  work  at  tea. 
Fe  dwarft  us  as  a  dingy  hulk. 

Mud  fill'd,  on  Thames's  sludgv  tide. 
With  broaden'd  bows  and  shapeless  bulk 

Dwarfs  the  regatta's  pigmy  pride. 
He  sat  and  on  the  shining  row 

Of  Hay's  youns  daughters  fixed  his  stares, — 
And  said,  ^^  It  fill'd  bis  heart  with  woe 

To  know  what  wicked  thoughts  were  theirs. 
He  knew  what  envy,  hatred,  pride. 

And  darker  passions  raged  within ; 
He  knew  their  force,  for  he  had  tried  ^ 

And  drunk  the  veiy  dregs  of  sin." 
And  Mary  blush'd,  and  Alice  pided, 

And  little  Susan  laugh'd  and  ffrinn'd  • 
To  think  her  sisters  e'er  had  fau'd 

In  duty,  or  in  thought  had  sinu'd. 
For  all  the  three  were  pure  as  glass,  ' 

Which  made  our  witty  Sparker  say, 
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^  If  it  were  trne  all  flesh  was  grass, 

The  very  hest  of  it  was  Hay." 
And  they  had  sDch  a  lofty  grace,— 

Such  modest  and  delightful  girls  !— 
Id  every  motion  yoa  coald  trace 

The  hlnest  blood  of  northern  earls. 
Bat  old  and  young  he  blamed  alike, 

And  said  such  horrid  words,  I  vow, 
Our  dear  old-maid  Sibylla  Spike, 

Was  one  great  blush  from  chin  to  brow. 
He  told  Sibylla,  poor  old  soul. 

That  she  was  half-inclined  to  Rome— 
And  having  gorged  his  butterM  roll 

And  thirteenth  cup,  he  waddled  home. 


PABT  SIXTH. 

A  terrible  change  comes  upon  the  Pariah,  and  we  hate  each  other  amaiiDgly. 

Sir  Sraiffie  said,  "  his  dander  riz," 

And  he  was  purple  with  amaze 
"Tothinkaiibellerofhis 

Should  have  been  asked  to  dme  at  Gray^s — 
Twas  a  hunfriendly  hact  to  do." 

But  Gray  retorted ;  Whilk  replied ; 
And  in  another  month  or  two 

We  all  took  one  or  other^s  side. 
And  dinners  ceased,  and  when  we  met 

We  passed,  and  cut  each  other  dead ; 
The  godly  scom'd  the  worldly  "  set," 

The  worldly  tossM  its  scornful  head ; 
And  half  the  girls — ^the  ugly  half — 

Were  tilPd  with  righteousness  and  hate, 
And  met  our  side^s  contemptuous  laugh, 

By  gloating  o^er  our  future  fate. 
All  the  thick  ankles  learrkl  to  sneer 

At  feet  too  small  to  be  forgiven ; 
And  Spar'<er  said,  'twas  very  clear, 

Flat-soles  would  win  the  race  to  heaven. 
The  dowdy  maids  adored  their  Maw, 

And  did  whatever  he  decreed. 
And  soon  despised  the  moral  law 

As  very  weak  skim-milk  indeed. 
And  bought  a  stock  of  curious  things, 

And  ticketed  them  off  in  lots ; — 
Strong  *'  Calls"  for  Abyssinian  kings, 

And  pretty  "  Tales"  for  Hottentots. 
And  soups  and  shillings  reachM  no  inoie 

The  cottager,  his  griefs  to  e&^^e. 
But  tracts  were  left  at  every  door 

Against  such  wicked  *^  works"  as  these  t 
There  were  no  meetings  on  the  green, 

Nor  children's  dances  after  tea ; — 
What  frowns  would  settle  on  the  scene  I 

How  busy  slander's  tongue  would  be  I 
Sweet  Alice  Hay — sweet  Bessy  Bell, 
-   Were  shock'd  and  terrified  awhile. 
They  thought — ^they  fear'd — they  couldn't  tell- 

Had  they  indeed  been  lost  and  vile? 
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Had  they  no  happy  thoughts  of  love, 

No  kindness  for  the  poor  and  weak  ? 
Were  they  shot  out  from  hopes  above  ? 

And  were  they — what  they  could  not  speak  ? 
Oh  I  Bessy  Bell!— oh  1  Alice  Hay  I 

Trust  not  such  breath  with  falsehood  fraught; 
That  fetid  breath  would  dim  for  aye 

The  crystal  mirror  of  your  thought. 
Oleans'd  are  your  breasts  and  freed  from  sin         ' 

By  the  sweet  burden  tliey  contain ; 
Like  the  small  manger  at  the  Inn 

Where  the  redeeming  Child  has  lain. 
Therefore,  fair  blossoms  of  the  tree 

That  ripens  'neath  the  Christian  sun, 
Grow  to  rich  fruits  of  charity  1 

Grow  till  the  autumn^s  prize  be  won  I 
Then  shall  the  blessings  of  the  poor, — 

The  parent's  love,  the  sister's  kis:?, — 
Show  how  true  hearts — in  faith  secure- 
Make  Heaven  of  such  a  world  as  this  I 
Wilding  would  never  come  to  Church, 

He  said  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease, 
And  then  began  to  search  and  search 

Into  old  councils  and  decrees ; 
But  tired  of  all,  and  soon  began 

To  let  his  thoughts  be  eastward  drawn. 
And  quoted  from  the  Alcoran, 

Or  as  he  called  it,  EI  Koraun, 
And  frighten'd  his  poor  simple  wife 

By  talking  of  some  extra  wives, 
"He  knew  some  Muslim"— on  his  life, 

"  They  led  most  reputoi^le  lives." 
And  Whilk  became  a  Puseyite, 

With  crimson  crosses  on  his  Prayers, 
And  came  to  Church,  as  if  in  spite, 

To  show  his  semi-popish  airs. 
And  good  old  Spike  no  comfort  sought 

In  friendly  circles  as  of  yore. 
And  took  to  drinking,  and  was  cflught 

Speechless  behind  the  surgery  door. 
Miss  Martha  Maw  came  down  to  aid 

Her  brother  in  his  high  emprise — 
Strong  minded,  able-bodied  maid, 
,  UnmatchM  in  eloquence  and  size. 

When  tlie  Militia  came  to  drill, 

She  enterM  tents  with  tracts  in  hand, 
And  show'd  her  theologic  ^kill 

By  teaching  discord  to  the  band ; 
She  soon  through  all  the  regiment  passM, 

And  gainM  a  Baptist  drummer's  ear, — 
But  changed,  and  ran  away  at  lost 

With  a  regenerate  grenadier.  ^ 

Now  half  the  houses  are  to  let, 

And  half  the  others  to  be  sold, 
We  find  our  new  converted  set 

So  different  from  the  sinful  old. 
And  sad  the  memories  we  recall  » 

Of  the  sweet  days  that  cheerM  our  town ;    « 
And  the  dear  links  that  bound  us  all 

To  2kfr.  Banks  and  Canon  Brown. 
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JOHN   company's    farewell   TO   JOHN   BULL. 

liEADKiniALL  Strbet,  Aug,  81,  1868. 

Mt  Dbab  John, — ^In  this  solemn  them  all.  If  the  Gonncil  break  dowD,  as 

hoar  of  my  dissolation,  as  Time,  the  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not,  the  faoU 

traveller,  crosses  the  bridge  between  will  lie  in  the  system,^  not  in  the  men. 

two  great  epochs,  I  bequeath  to  yon,  I  believe  that  you  will  have  a  fair 

in  a  few  hasty,  but  I  trust  coherent,  start,  John,  and  that  everything  will 

sentences,  the  legacy  of  my  advice.  go  smoothly  at  first.    You  have  many 

What  I  have  written  to  you,  John,  things  in  your  favour.  You  have  a 
since  that  great  oonfliot  commenced,  young  and  promising  Minister,  with 
which  has  ended,  as  I  ever  foreboded  excellent  intentions,  more  than  ordi- 
it  would,  in  my  destruction,  has  not  nary  ability,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
been  written  in  vain.  I  never  hoped  public  service  which  renders  him  un- 
to save  myself,  John ;  but  I  strove  remitting  in  his  attention  to  business. 
'  mightily  to  save  you — to  save  you  A  statesman,  and  the  son  of  a  states- 
from  a  dreadful  blunder,  from  which  man,  he  will  know  how  to  turn  the 
there  would  have  been  no  redemp-  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  coi- 
tion ^to  save  you  from  the  criminal  leagues  to  good  account ;  and  he  is 
foUy  of  committing  the  destinies  of  little  likely  with  arrogance  and  im- 
India  to  the  hands  of  a  few  presump-  petoosity  to  'over-ride  the  deliberate 
tuous  novioes,  who,  in  their  zeal  of  decisions  of  a  council  of  fifteen  prao- 
party  and  their  lust  of  place,  would  tioal  men.  Left  to  himself,  John,  I 
have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  mil-  believe  that  the  first  Secretary  of 
lions  of  fellow-«ubjects  to  the  neoes-  6tate  for  India  would  run  little  risk 
sitiee  of  a  Parliamentary  mfgority.  of  coming  into  violent  collision  with 
You  were  drifting  into  that,  John,  at  his  council.  But  will  he  be  left  to 
one  time.  You  were  well-nigh  per-  himself?  Can  he  be  left  to  himself? 
suaded  to  commit  the  government  of  Will  Parliament  leave  him  alone? 
India  to  the  charge  of  a  struggling  Are  there  not  men  interested  in  the 
Minister  and  a  handful  of  English  *  failure  of  the  present  experiment, 
placemen.  I  told  you  that  there  was  and  therefore  determined  to  aooom- 
a  paramount  necessity  for  the  erec-  plish  it?  Are  there  not  parties,  or 
tion  of  a  strong  independent  admin-  subdivisions  of  parties,  who,  irreepeo- 
istrative  body  between  ludia  and  the  tive  of  the  predominance  of  Whig  or 
Crovemment  of  the  day.  I  told  you  Tory  (to  use  the  old-fashioned  words, 
that,  if  you  take  from  me  my  govern-  John),  have  opinions  tb  enforce,  or 
ing  powers,  you  must  substitute  some  objects  to  attain,  and  who  will  bring 
administrative  agency  nearly  resem-  all  the  pressure  they  can  to  bear  upon 
bling  my  Court  of  Directors.  I  told  the  Minister  in  furtherance  of  their 
you  that  you  must  have  a  mixed  views?  In  such  cases  it  will  not  be 
body,  composed  partly  of  the  nonii-  for  tlie  Minister,  but  for  the  Ministry, 
nees  of  the  Crown^  and  partly  of  to  decide  in  what  manner  the  assault 
elected  members  independent  of  is  to  be  met.  The  necessities  of  party, 
the  Crown.  I  told  you  that  the  In-  not  the  merits  of  the  question,  wul 
dian  element  must  preponderate  in  shape  their  course  of  action.  It  may 
that  body;  that  you  must  have  know-  be  Manchester  to-day — it  may  be 
ledge,  and  experience,  and  freedom  Exeter  Hall  to-morrow.  Any  power- 
from  political  influences:  and  I  hope  ful  section  of  the  House,  representing 
that  these  objects  h^ve  been  obtained,  some  particular  interest,  may,  by 
A  Council  has  been  created,  composed  uniting  itself  with  the  standing  Op- 
mainly  of  men  of  Indian  experience  position,  upset  even  a  strong  Grovem- 
and  Indian  reputation.  There  is  ment.  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
enough  of  hnowledge  in  the  new  public  opinion,  a  strong  Government 
administration  to  govern  India  with  is  an  unattainable  blessing.  If  the 
suooess ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  country  is  not  now  governed  by  con- 
enough  of  independence.  Nothing  ce^sionH,  I  tear  that  it  cannot  be  go- 
can  be  said  against  the  men  whoih  verned  at  all. 
you  have  chosen.   I  have  confidence  in       Kow,  John,  I  exhort  yon,  with  my 
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dying  breath,  to  beware  of  Parlia-  wrong.  It  oaght  to  be  an  immenfle 
mentaiy  interfermce.  I  have  told  support  to  him  to  be  able  to  stand  np 
yon  already  that,  in  what  joa  have  in  his  place  and  say,  ^^I  have  acted 
been  wont  to  call  the  ^^abseDce  of  in  accordaoce  with  the  opinions  of 
direct  responsibility*'  to  Parliament,  a  Coancil  ( omposed  of  fifteen  expe- 
there  were  peculiar  advantages  un-  rienced  men  possessing  more  know- 
der  the  old,  now  expiring,  system  of  ledge  of  India  than  both  Houses  of 
Indian  government.  In  my  time,  Parliament.^'  But  will  Party  admit 
John,  the  Indian  Minister,  under  the  the  plea  ?  Will  Party  ever  listen  to 
name  of  President  of  the  Board  of  reason  ?  The  Oounoil  in  such  a  case 
Control,  was  as  directly  responsible  will  be  ignored.  However  subetan- 
to  Parliament  for  everything  done,  tial  its  reality,  it  will  be  held  to  be  a 
and  everything  \ef^  undone,  as,  under  mere  sham.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
the  new  order  of  things,  will  be  your  Ministry  is  the  point  to  be  established. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  But  the  Every  effort  of  the  Opposition  will  be 
business  of  administration  was  car-  directed  to  that  point;  and  Govern- 
ried  on  in  ray  name,  and  yon  were  meut  must  either  fight  it  out,  or  sub- 
wont  to  regard  it  as  my  concern.  If  mit  to  an  ignoble  concession.  And 
you  understood  the  responsibility  of  which  is  the  likelier  course  of  the 
the  Minister,  you  were  rarely  or  never  two  ?  I  am  afraid,  John,  the  latter, 
inclined  to  exact  it.  If  things  went  In  the  greater  number  of  cases^  when 
wrong,  I  was  always  to  blame.  And  the  Minister  sees  danger  ahead,  he 
as  I  was  never  a  political  character,  will  not  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
Parliament  was  content  to  know  perience  of  his  Council,  and  declare 
little,  and  to  care  less,  about  my  that  he  is  strong  in  their  support ;  it 
doings.  But  the  work  of  Indian  will  be  an  easier,  and,  for  the  nonce,  a 
government  is  now  to  be  carried  on  safer  course,  to  fling  his  Council  over- 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  board,  and  say,  *<  I  had  the  advice  of 
Not  only  the  *'*'  secret ''  business,  but  fifteen  practical  men.  It  was  natural 
the  common  work  of  administration,  that  I  shonld  value  that  advice.  But, 
ifl  to  proceed  ostensibly  under  his  perhaps,  I  accepted  it  too  hastily.  I 
hand.  His  actual  responsibility  am  willing  to  reconsider  the  matter 
for,  or  rather  his  real  personal  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
identification  with,  this  or  that  mea-  House/'  I  am  afraid,  John,  it  is  too 
sure,  may  be  no  greater,  John,  than  probable  that  we  shall  often  hear  ex- 
it was  when  I  ruled  in  Leadenhall  planations  of  this  kind.  Such  ex- 
Street.  The  measure  may  be  shaped  planations  will  often  be  forced  upon 
by  the  Council  of  India  as  entirely  the  Indian  Secretary  by  his  colleagues, 
as  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  it  In  the  old  times  the  President  of  the 
will  be  outwardly  stamped  with  the  Board  of  Control  was,  perhaps,  less  a 
Secretary's  name,  and  will  be  his,  component  part  of  the  Ministry  than 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
The  process  will  differ  but  little  under  went  about  his  business  very  inde- 
the  new  systein,  from  that  which  has  pendently ;  and  his  colleagues  con- 
so  long  endured  under  the  old.  But,  earned  themselves  (little  about  his 
though  the  change  may  be  little  be-  doings,  because  Indian  affairs  rarely 
hind  the  scenes,  on  the  stage  there  came  before  Parliament,  and  were,  I 
will  be  a  mighty  difference.  Minis-  might  almost  say,  never  subjects  of 
terial  responsibility  will  exist,  not  partv  debate.  But  this  sort  of  inde- 
merely  as  a  constitutional  theory,  but  penaence  of  his  colleague  will  never 
practically  as  a  living  fact.  It  will  again  be  a  characteristic  of  an  Indian 
be  exacted,  John.  Instead  of  a  growl  Minister.  Henceforth  if,  in  the  face 
at  John  Company,  there  will  be  an  of  threatened  opposition,  'he  should 
organised  attack  upon  the  Grovem-  talk  about  adhering  to  his  opinions, 
ment  of  the  day.  Not  merely  the  and  maintaining  his  policy,  because 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  entire  he  believes  it  to  be  nght,  there  will 
Ministry  of  which  he  i  ^  a  member,  be  such  an  outcry  from  his  alarmed 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  colleagues  as  must  stagger  his  resolu- 
goes  wrong,  or  all  that  is  supposed  to  tion.  "  Consider  our  position,  think 
go  wrong,  or  all  that,  for  party  pur-  of  our  places  1  Yon  surely  would  not 
posee,  any  one  may  declare  to  be  going  sacrifice  us  aU.^'    Every  man  has  not  ^ 
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the  courage  and  the  pelf-devotion  to  of  a  single  despotic  Minister;  that 

answer,  in  such  a  case,  "  No,  I  will  they  are  tlie  reHnlts  of  mnch  carefol 

only   sacrifice    myself;    choose    my  deliberation    and    discussion;     that 

successor."    Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  are,  in  fact,  well  sifted  by  two 

such  sacrinces  should  be  made.    The  Parliaments  before  they  come  Wore 

V   individual  Minister,  in  all  probability,  you.    Take  the  Council  of  India  (as 

will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  collec-  now  established)  and  the  Council  of 

tive  Ministry  which  has  yielded  to  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and 

the  pressure  of  Parliament,  and  so  you  have  twenty  senators,  each  one 

the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  brought,  capable  of  fornn'ng  a  correct  opinion 

against  his  will,  into  violent  collision  with  respect  to   the   matter  before 

with  his  Council.  him.      Select  any  twenty  men  you 

Now  this  is  the  state  of  things,  like  from  yonr  House  of  Commons, 
JcAin,  into  which  I  am  afraid  you  and  then  see  how  lamentably  inferior 
will  drift,  if  you  do  not  keep  a  tight  they  are,  in  point  of  Indian  know-  i 
rein  upon  the  caprices  of  Parliament,  ledge  and  experience,  to  the  twenty 
The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  men  which  compose  the  two  great 
between  liis  colleagues  in  the  Council  Indian  Councils.  Those  Covncils 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  may  not  be  unanimous,  it  is  true, 
vnYL  often  be  painfully  embarrassing,  but  I  am  speaking  not  so  mnch  of 
Of  the  practical  result  of  this  antagon-  their  decisions  as  of  their  discus- 
ism  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  sions;  and  I  wish  you  to  xmder- 
Council,  caring  not  at  all  for  Parlia-  stand  that  measures  of  Indian  gov- 
mentary  majorities,  will  at  first  resist  ernment  are  discussed,  before  9iey 
wilh  some  firmness  the  encroach-  come  before  the  Parliament  of  Great 
ments  of  Parliament  and  the  con-  Britain,  as  the  measures  of  no  other 
cessions  of  the  Minister.  If  this  department;  in  fact,  that  they  have 
resistance  be  ol«tinate,  the  Council  already  been  not  only  submitted  to 
will  be  branded  as  an  "impracti-  Pariiamentary  investigation,  but  to 
cable"  institution.  If,  as  will  more  the  investigation  of  a  Parliament 
probably  be  the  case,  the  futility  of  selected  with  especial  reference  to 
resistance  should  suggest  tlie  adop-  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  its 
tion  of  a  more  passive  cour>e,  the  several  members.  Think  of  all  this, 
Council  will  eventually  subside  into  John,  and  say  whether  there  is  any 
a  nonentity,  and  be  abandoned  as  necessity,  saVe  in  rare  exceptional 
an  useless  encumbrance.  Then  the  case-',  for  Parliamentary  interfer- 
direct  acticm  of  Parliament  upon  the  ence? — and  tell  me  whether,  if  it  be 
government  of  India  will  greatly  in-  not  necessary  as  a  safeguard  against 
crease.  Unaided  by  a  Council  of  rashness  and  ignorance,  it  c^n  be 
experienced  and  independent  men,  anything  else  but  a  source  of  peril 
the  Minister  will  be  more  open  to  to  our  Indian  Empire? 
attack,  lie  will  bo  more  personally  Another  difficulty,  John,  with  which 
identified  than  ever  with  the  mea-  you  will  have  to  contend,  is  the  elec- 
sures  of  the  Indian  department  of  trie  telegraph.  I  recommend  yon, 
the  State,  and  tliere  will  be  greater  in  all  earnestness,  to  think  seriously 
gain  to  the  Opposition  in  attacking  of  this  matter.  The  new  system 
them.  In  all  probability  the  Indian  will  not,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
department  will  be  the  weak  point  much  more  than  a  year  old,  before,  in 
of  every  Government,  and  will  there-  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  message 
fore  be  the  standing  butt  of  Faction,  will  be  flashed  from  Calcutta  to  Lon- 
whatevcr  party  be  in  the  ascendant,  don,  or  from  London  to  Calcutta. 
And  then,  John,  you  will  be  in  a  fair  The  "lightning  post,"  as  the  natives 
way  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  that  of  India  felicitously  call,  it,  will  be 
India  will  be  lost  to  you  in  the  House  in  full  operation,  and  if  you  are  un- 
of  Commons.  scathed  by  it  you  vrill  be  happy  in- 

Discourage,  therefore,  sternly  and  deed.     In   any  great   crisis,   which 

resolutely,  John,  all  unnecessary  in-  demands  prompt  actioil  on  the  part 

terference    in    Indian    affairs.     Be-  of  the  governing  country,  this  rapid 

member  that  the   measures  of   the  intercommunication  will   necessarily 

Government  are  not  the   measures  be  a  source  of  strength.     The  re- 
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sources  of  England  will  be  brought  so  distingnished  most  fill  in  the 
to  bear  npon  any  part  of  India  four  details.  Perhaps  one  of  your  own 
or  five  weeks  sooner  than  under  ex-  Crimean  generals  may  give  you  a 
isting  circumstances.  But  the  ordi-  hint.  Ask  General  Simpson,  for 
nary  work  of  Government,  at  either  example — he  has  been  in  India,  and 
end  of  the  wire,  will  be  greatly  com-  may  apply  to  the  specialities  of  that 
plicated  and  embarrassed  by  the  country  some  of  the  lessons  which 
frequent  intercommunication  of  ideas,  he  learnt  at  Sebastopol.  There  are 
I  do  not  envy,  John,  your  future  two  great  sources  of  interference — 
Governors- General.  The  Council  of  measures  and  men.  You  are  con- 
India,  composed  as  it  is,  and  as  I  tlnually  talking  about  the  advan- 
trust  it  ever  will  be,  of  experienced  tages  of  responsibility.  I  tell  you, 
men,  will  never  be  prone  to  interfer-  John,  that  it  was  irresponsibility — 
ence.  The  Indian  Minister  wUI,  per-  or  responsibility  so  remote  as  very 
haps,  be  equally  disinclined  to  send  closely  to  resemble  it — tlmt  won  for 
curt  sentences  of  advice  or  remon-  us  our  Indian  empire.  Tiiere  can  be 
strance  to  the  distant  viceroy.  But  nothing  heroic,  John,  where  there  is 
do  you  think  that  Parliament  will  a  continual  sense  of  responsibilty. 
suffer  him  to  exercise  a  wise  forbear-  Heretofore,  our  Indian  statesmen 
ance  ?  I  shudder,  John,  when  I  think  have  said  to  themselves :  *^  I  can 
of  the  not  very  distant  period  when  consult  no  higher  authority — I  am 
India  will  be  governed  by  the  eleo-  thrown  upon  my  own  resources — 
trie  telegraph.  The  telegraph  is  the  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  with  a 
great  agent  of  interference;*  and  it  clear  conscience — and,  at  all  events, 
is  by  too  much  interference  from  I  shall  have  i  a  clear  stage.  No  one 
England  that  India  will,  if  ever,  be  can  attempt  to  arrest  my  measures, 
lost  to  you,  John.  You  cannot  stop  nntil  they  have  gone  too  far  to  be 
the  progress  of  science  any  more  recalled."  If  what  he  does  provokes 
than  the  progress  of  time;  but  to  censure  at  home,  the  censure  comes 
be  forewarned,  the  proverb  says,  is  when  the  work  is  done.  But  the 
to  be  forearmed ;  and  I  warn  yon,  censure  does  not  often  come  1  The 
that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourself  to  lapse  of  time  between  the  act  and 
restrain  Parliament  from  continual  the  commentary  upon  it  renders  it 
interference  in  Indian  affairs,  the  almost  useless  to  comment  upon  in- 
electric  telegraph  will  cost  you  more  dividual  measures,  except  in  so  far 
than  a  Sof)oy  mutiny  or  a  Russian  in-  as  the  comment  may  affect  the 
vasion.  In  truth,  I  see  hardly  how  future.  Hence  it  is  much  tlie  cus- 
India  is  to  be  governed  under  such  tom  to  say,  "It  is  done  now;  it 
evil  infinences,  or  who  will  undertake  cannot  be  urdone;  and,  after  all, 
to  govern  it.  A  sensitive  Governor-  there  may  have  been  reasons  for 
General  may  be  worried  to  death  by  doing  it,  of  which,  at  this  distance, 
the  electric  telegraph  in  the  course  we  cannot  judge."  I  admit  that 
of  a  few  months,  and  an  irritable  one  this  may  be  carried  too  far.  Like 
may  be  stung  into  indignant  resigna-  everything  else,  the  remoteness  of 
tion  after  the  experience  of  a  fort-  which  I  speak  has  its  evils.  But  it 
night.  Ask  Lord  Dalhousie,  John ;  has  this  very  great  advantage,  John, 
ask  Lord  EUenborough  what  he  that  we  taie  more  comprehensive 
thinks  about  this  matter ;— does  he  views  of  that  which  is  passing  at  a 
think  that,  if  there  had  been  an  elec-  distance,  and  of  which  we  are  only 
trie  telegraph  sixty  years  ago,  India  informed  at  intervals  of  time ;  that 
would  now  be  a  dependeriby  of  the  we  are  not  wont  to  interfere  in  de- 
British  Crown  ?  tails  with  respect  to  which  we  can 
I  could  say  much  on  this  subject ;  be  but  hnperfectly  informed.  But 
but  time  presses.  I  am  rapidly  drift-  the  electric  telegraph  will  bring 
ing  into  tho  great  sea  of  history — a*  everything  before  us  piecemeal.  We 
few  more  hours,  and  I  shall  be  only  a  shall  be  tempted  to  criticise  parts, 
record  of  the  post  I  can  do  little  and  even  minute  parts ;  we  shall  never 
more  than  give  you,  John,  a  general  have  a  whole  brought  at  once  bodily 
i'  idea  of  the  difficulties  before  you.  before  us.  And  whilst  there  will 
^  The  good  sense  for  which  you  are  be,  in  nearness  of  tim^^  an  irresistible 
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temptation  to  criticise  passing  eyents  friends,  to  India,  and  have  left  them 
in  oetail,  there  will  be,  in  remote-  there  to  take  their  chance.  I  have 
ness  of  pktce^  a  necessary  source  sent  oat  writers  and  cadets  to  India, 
of  imperfect  information.  Prompt  but  thej  have  owed  nothing  to  me 
jadgraent  on  passing  events  may  bat  their  initial  appointments.  I 
be  advantageous,  but  rash  jadg-  have  not  interfered  with  their  subse- 
ment  is  a  mighty  evil ;  and  where  quent  promotion.  It  has  been  my 
ignorance  abounds,  rashness  is  sure  standing  rule,  John,  to  leave  to  the 
to  be  the  concomitant  of  prompt!-  authorities  in  India  the  distribation 
tude.  We  must  remember,  John,  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  If  the  sons, 
that  whatever  the  electric  tele-  the  nephews,  the  grandsons,  and 
graph  may  do  for  us,  it  does  not  other  relations,  of  my  directors  have 
place  us  on  the  spot.  This  mighty  succeeded  better  than  other  men 
agent  is  said  to  *^  annihilate  space.**  (I  merely  put  the  case  hjpotbeti- 
But  this  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  cally),  it  is  for  reasons  on  which  I 
will  not  bear  much  sifting;  and  shall  presently  enlarge.  Tliey  take 
what  I  am  most  afraid  of,  with  re-  a  deeper  interest  in  India ;  they  are 
spect  to  the  electric  telegraph,  is  a.  less  strangers  and  foreigners  in  the 
state  of  things  which  will  encourage  land  than  men  of  other  antecedents, 
interference,  and  vastly  increase  your  But  men  of  this  class  have  never 
presumption,  without  at  the  same  owed  their  advancement  to  the  in- 
time  increasing  your  knowledge.  For  terest  of  Leadenhall  Street  If  £1- 
God^s  sake,  John,  resist  the  tempta-  phinstone  and  Metcalfe  had  come, 
tion  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  like  Munro  or  Malcolm,  from  a 
on  passing  events,  with  which  the  counting-house  or  a  sheep-farm  in 
electric  telegraph  can  make  you  only  Scotland,  they  would  have  made 
imperfectly  acquainted.  As  soon  as  their  Way  to  the  same  eminence.  Say 
Tou  place  the  government  of  India  what  you  will  about  my  nepotism, 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com-  John,  the  best  men  under  my  rule 
raons  or  of  the  Timet  newspaper,  have  ever  found  their  way  to  the 
you  have  signed  the  death-warranc  best  places.  Has  the  world  ever 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  before  seen  such  services  as  the  civil 
This  much  with  regard  to  mea-  and  military  services  of  the  East 
sures.  A  few  words  now  with  regard  India  Company?  Alas,  John,  I 
to  men.  I  believe,  John,  that  future  must  ask,  is  the  world  ever  likely  to 
generations  of  your  children  will  see  such  services  again?  Necer ;  if 
use,  without  knowing  their  origin,  you  once  suffer  the  Treasury  or  the 
as  household  words,  that  celebrated  Horse-Guards  to  look  upon  the  great 
telegram,  ^*  Take  care  of  Dowb.**  field  of  Indian  patronage  as  a  source 
If  there  had  been  no  electric  tele-  of  Parliamentary  strength  or  aristo- 
graph  to  the  Crimea,  we  should  cratic  provision;  if  Dowb  is  to  be 
never  have  heard  of  that  kindly  ex-  taken  care  of,  or  India  is  to  be 
hortation.  Now,  with  my  dying  Ilayterised ;  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
brenth  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  the  Indian  services  are  gone  for  ever, 
aristocratic  intiuences.  I  am  not  Think  seriously  of  this,  John.  The 
pr«judioed  against  the  aristocracy,  electric  telegraph,  if  you  are  not 
The  aristocracy  of  England  has  watchful,  and  are  not  resolute,  will 
sent  forth  some  of  the  best  and  mightily  promote  that  kind  of  inter- 
able^t  public  servants  which  the  ference  which  is  known  by  the  name 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  my  em-  of  jobberv.  The  loaves  and  fishes 
pi  re,  Jiihii,  was  won  by  the  middle  are  now  Aistributed  in  India  before 
classes,  and  by  the  middle  classes  we  know  at  home  that  they  are  in 
maitiuiined,  and  I  have  never  yet  the  market.  But  before  long,  if  you 
found  them  wanting.  I  have  never  do  not  take  heed,  John,  the  telegraph 
sought,  I  do  not  seek,  to  uphold  any  will  be  continually  flashing  to  India 
ezcliiHiveness  of  caste;  I  only  con-  such  messages  as  this — ^^A  Suddur 
tend  for  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  Judgeship  is  vacant — take  care  of 
I  have  been  charged  with  nepotism,  Dowb."  But  time  is  fleeting;  my 
I  know.  But  what  have  I  done?  I  hours  are  few;  I  must  pass  on  to 
have  sent  my  friends,  or  my  friends'  other  matters. 
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There  is  one  thing,  among  others,  any  other  than  yonr  own  point  of 

John,  against  which  I  would  warn  view.      ^^  India  for  the  English"  is 

yon — and  that  is,  what  you  are  wont  Tour  ory.  '  The  children  of  the  soi] 

sometimes  to  call  your  ^^  good  Eng-  have  long  been  in  your  estitnation  so 

lish  spirit."    I  like  your  patriotism,  many  stocks  and  stones.    Men  fresh 

John — I  like  yonr  pluck.    You  have  from  England,  with  hot  English  blood 

many  good  and  noble  qualities,  and  in  them,  are  prone  to  violence ;  and 

I  would  not  wish  you  to  think  mean-  hundreds,  who  would  not  lift  up  their 

ly  of  yourself.     The  self-respect  of  hands  against  an  English  beggar  in 

naitions  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  has  a  the  street,  have  been  wont  to  strike 

tendency  to  inflate  itself  into  pre-  their  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  ser- 

sumption ;  and  there  is  often  an  arro-  vants  as  though  they  were  beasts  of 

gance  in  your  tone,  and  an  exclusive-  burden  or  mere  insen.'tate  machines, 

ness  in  your  manner,  which  would  They  who  are  ordinarily  considerate 

be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  dan-  in  their  language  and  their  demean- 

gerous.    You  sometimes  think,  I  am  our  towards  the  natives  of    India, 

afraid,  John,  that  all  the  world  was  are  men  who  have  resided  long  in 

made  for  you.      You  go  among  a  India,  who  know  the   people,   and 

strange  people,  and  you  are  angry  who  speak  their  language;  or  those 

because  tneir  ways  are  not  your  ways;  who,    lacking     much     Indian     ex- 

you  think  that  they  are  little  better  perience,  are   moved  by  the   tradi- 

than  brute  beants,  because  their  cus-  tions  at  which,  John,  yon  are  pnme 

toms  differ  from  your  own.    If  you  to  sneer.      Yon  talk    about    oflices 

carried  a  hump  upon  your  back,  John,  in  India  being  heirlooms  in  certain 

you  would  think  every  man  deformed  families;    you  say    that    you    wish 

without  a  similar  excrescence.      If  to  see  new  names  in  the  lists   of 

you  had  but  one  eye,  John,  you  would  the  Indian  services ;    and  that  you 

treat  binocular  vision  as  a  national  would  fain  see  those  services  over^ 

offence.    Ifyou  wore  a  tail,  you  would  borne  by  an  inde{>endent  European 

regard  it  as  the  type  of  an  exceptional  community.     My  exclnsivenes:}  has 

civil istition.  ofter  excited  your  vehement  indig- 

It  is  this  intense  self-appreciation,  nation.    Your  theory  was  right,  John. 

John,  which  makes  ypu  so  indifferent  But,  practically,   this    exclusiveness 

a  citizen  of  the  world.     Whilst  your  had  its  uses.     There  was  a  tradi^ 

unappeasable  enterprise  and  yonr  in-  tional   interest    in    India — a  ^tradi- 

domitable  energy  make  for  you  new  tional  kindness  for  the  people  kept 

homes  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  alive  in  many  families.     It  was  no 

you  can  seldom    make  yourself  at  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  civilian 

home  without  first  expelling  the  old  or  a  young,  soldier,  on  landing  in 

inmates  of  your  new  dwelling-place.  India,  to  be  met  by  one  of  the  native 

Where  you  colonise,  the  aborigines  servants  who  had  dandled    him  in 

disappear.    In  India,  yon  do  not  at-  his  boyhood,  eager  to  see  ^*  Uarry 

tempt   to  colonise;   and  you  never  baba,"  and,  perhaps,   to  follow  hiB 

make  yourt^elf  at  home.      But  you  fortunes.      Youtha  of    this    stamp, 

carry  the  same  exclusive,  absorbing  born  in  India,  and  taught  to  look 

spirit  of  self-assertion  with  you.    The  to  India  as  their  future  home,  if  not 

millions  by  whom  you  are  surround-  somewhat  denationalised,  Johp,  were 

ed  exist  in  your   imagination   only  at  all  events  less  encumbered  with 

for  your  use.    There   they  are,^  so  the  national-self-love  of  which  I  have 

many    ^^  niggers,"    John — so    many  been  speaking.    Their  good  English 

"  black  fellows"  to  work    for  you,  spirit  did  not  teach  them  to  hate  or 

to  fight  for  you,  to  die  for  you,  to  to  despise  the  "  niggers."    They  had 

render  up  their  substance  to  you,  to  learned  better  thoughts  and  better 

be  shaped  according  to  the  rule  and  feelings  from  their  parents.      It  is 

plummet  of  your  home-bred  notions,  not  from  the  mouth    of    the  ^^old 

All  that  belongs  to  them  is  wrong,  Indian,"  even  now,   that  you  will 

all  that  belongs  to  you  is  right.    Yon  hear  the  people  of  India,  as  a  n&- 

cannot  for  a  moment   divest  your-  Uon,  sweepingly  condemned, 

self  of  your  individuality,  and  look  Now,  what  I  am  afraid  of,  John, 

at  the  questions    before   y6u  from  is,  that  tmder  the  new  ^stem  a  new 
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race  of  men,  without  any  of  these  a  large  scale,  Anglicism; — ^English 
old  traditions  and  family  ties,  will  troops;  English  law;  English  lan- 
mako  their  way  to  India,  with  new  guage;  English  religion;  English 
English  notions,  and  that  of  these  everything.  Turn  your  millions  of 
notiofls  one  \)f  the  most  prominent  Ilindostanee  suhjocts  into  Eni^lish- 
will  be  that  a  common  detestation  men,  and  all  will  go  well.  My  dear 
of  the  natives  is  the  paramount  duty  John,  you  cannot  turn  them  into 
of  every  Englishman.  It  is  true  that  Englishmen.  You  must  l)e  content, 
many  dire  atrocities  have  been  com-  for  many  a  long  year,  to  see  them 
mitted  during  the  past  calamitous  what  they  now  are.  Keep  back  from 
year.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  Anglicism.  The  less  obtrusive,  in  the 
hate  these  iniquities,  or  even  the  pre^jcnt  state  of  affairs,  'that  you 
perpetrators  of  these  iniquities ;  but  make  it,  tiie  better.  English  troops 
to  hate  a  whole  nation  is  a  very  dif-  you  must  have ;  but  you  can  never 
ferent  thing.  When  we  consider  the  hold  India  by  the  brute  force  of  Eng- 
immense  populatioi^  of  India,  and  the  lisli  troops.  It  is  not  the  physic^ 
small  proportion  that  hjw  actually  strength,  it  is  the  moral  imjjrossion. 
risen  against  us,  we  cannot  but  re-  of  the  dominant  race  to  which  you 
gardtlie  active  hostility,  out  of  which  must  trust  for  the  retention  of  your 
these  atrocities  have  proceeded,  hold  upon  the  country.  Nobly, 
as  of  an  exceptional  character  John — ^gloriously,  John — have  you 
— why,  then,  should  it  inflnence  shown  them,  during  this  last  cala- 
our  feelings  towards  the  great  mass  mitous  year,  what  a  handful  of  thia 
of  the  people?  I  confess,  John,  that,  dominant  race  can  do  against  teem- 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  I  ing  thousands  of  subject  mutineers, 
have  a  kindness  towards  the  people  Never  have  the  fortitude,  the  perse- 
of  India;  and  a  profound  conviction  verance,  tbe  indomitable  energy,  the 
that,  if  you  do  not  entertain  similar  mighty  patience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
f^^elings  of  kindness,  you  will  never  race  been  so  signally  demonstrated  in 
be  able  to  govern  the  country.  You  the  face  of  sucli  gigantic  diflSculties. 
must  look  to  this,  John.  You  have  And  the  triumph,  which,  under  Pro- 
first  to  tread  out  the  smouldering  vidence,  will  ere  long  be  complete, 
fires  of  rebellion,  and  then  it  nmst  may  make  yon,  if  you  use  the*  oppor- 
be  your  great  work  to  quench  the  tunity  wisely,  even  stronger  than 
animosities  which  have  been  awak-  before* 

ened,  and  restore  the  confidenc-e  Use  it,  then,  wisely.  Throw  away 
which  has  been  broken,  by  the  un-  utterly  the  tliought  of  ever  ruling 
holy  strife  of  the  past  year.  Your  such  a  country  by  an  overawing  dis- 
mes^age  to  all  your  children,  John,  play  of  military  force.  Having  ex- 
must  be  simply  this — "  Let  love  hausted  your  mother  country,  John, 
abound."  But  it  cannot  abound  so  you  may  indent  upon  your  colonies 
long  as  you  enteiiain,  and  teach  your  for  the  raw  material  of  soldiers;  and 
sons  t4>  entertain,  this  ridiculously  you  may  exert  yourself  to  ktej)  up 
exalted  opinion  of  your  own  merits,  an  unextinguishable  hatred  between 
At  the  Dottom  of  all  true  charity  race  and  race ;  but,  relying  upon  this, 
there  must  needs  be  a  well-spring  John,  you  must  at  last  be  driven 
of  humility.  Mistrust  yourself,  then,  into  the  sea.  Keep  up  such  an  Euro- 
John.  Think  whether  all  this  would  pean  force  in  India  as  the  exigencies 
have  happened  in  India  if  you  had  of  your  own  country  will  allow  you 
been  the  faultless  monster  which  you  to  do,  but  only  that  your  clemency 
believe  yourself  to  be.  may  not  be  misinterfireted  into  weak- 
But  I  am  not  going  to  open  old  ness.  You  can  best  afford  to  be 
sores,  John.  You  may  have  been  to  merciful,  you  can  best  afford  to  bo 
blame — I  may  have  been  to  blame,  tolerant  and  conciliatory,  when  you 
What  it  most  behoves  us  now  to  re-  stand  in  such  an  attitude  of  strt-ngth 
gard  is  the  Future.  There  is  an  that  mildness  cannot  be  mistaken 
evil,  and  a  remedy  must  be  applied,  for  cowardice,  or  forbearance  for  in- 
But  what  is  that  remedy  to  be?  I  deciMon.  Having  shown  what  you 
know  that  you  are  ready  with  an  can  do,  John,  you  may  gain  credit 
answer,   John  —  "Anglicism;"  —  on  for  not  doing  it  any  more.    There- 
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fore,  I  say,  keep  up  your  military  of  your  own  exclasive  theories.  Do 
strength,  bat  nse  it  only  under  great  not  think  that  whatever  yon  do  is 
proTocation.  I  say  this,  not  with-  hest,  because  yon  understcmd  it  best, 
out  a  pang.  An  European  army  of  There  are  different  roads  towards  the 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  not  sus-  same  goal ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
tained  by  the  excitement  of  active  that  the  only  safe  one  is  that  which 
service,  nmst  needs  be  a  mighty  evil,  you  are  accustomeil  to  travel.  Shoes 
Physically  and  morally  it  most  dete-  and  stockings  are  doubtless  com- 
riorate.  But  great  as  is  the  evil,  in  mendable  institutions;  but  there  may 
such  a  state  of  things  it  is  a  hundred  be  conditions  of  society  in  which  they 
times  better  than  the  alternative,  are  only  intolerable  bores, 
which  is  simply  that  fifty  thousand  Stifie  that  cry  of  *^  India  for  the 
Europeans  should  be  kept  in  India,  English."  Do  not  soifer  the  doctrine 
like  cheetahs  in  a  cage,  to  hunt  down  which  it  expresses  to  make  way,  any 
the  frightened  children  of  the  soil,  more  in  its  personal  than  in  its  na- 
I  know  that  there  are  Englishmen  tional  acceptation.  Do  not  think 
boasting  of  their  true  English  spirit,  that  the  Country  was  given  to  us 
who  would  rub  their  hands  with  de-  only  as  an  outlet  for  English  enter- 
light  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  exclaim  prise  and  a  field  for  English  industry, 
exultingly,  '^See  how  the  black  beg-  These  things,  in  due  mwleration,  may 
gars  run!*^  But  I  cannot  too  often  be  advantageous  to  India;  bat  your 
repeat,  that  the  encouragement  of  first  care  should  ever  be,  John,  the 
such  a  spirit  as  this  would  do  more  employment  of  the  people.  I  see 
to  sacrifice  our  dominion  in  India  that  your  present  notion,  however 
than  anything  that  could  possibly  be  paradoxical,  is,  that  whilst  depriv- 
named.  ing  the  npper  and  middle  classes  of 
Now,  after  your  English  hatred,  India  of  all  lucrative  employments, 
John,  1  must  talk  to  you  of  your  you  should  extend  by  every  possible 
English  greed.  This  is  of  two  kinds  means  the  market  in  India  for  your 
— national  and  personal.  I  grieve  to  own  wares ;  in  other  words,  that  you 
say,  that  of  late  years,  under  my  should  find  purchasers  among  the 
rule,  there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of  veiy  people  whom^ou  are  depriving 
Anglo-Indian  politicians,  hot  for  the  of  the  means  of  purchasing.  If  you 
annexation,  the  absorption  of  the  want  to  open  out  new  markets  in 
native  states,  who  beheve  that  the  India  for  your  manufactured  goods, 
security  of  England  in  India  lies  in  you  must  elevate,  not  depress,  the 
the  continual  extension  of  her  fh>n-  upper  and  middle  classes.  But  what 
tier.  Unhappily,  John,  many  of  the  is  now,  the  cry,  John  ?  More  Eng- 
members  of  this  school  are  very  able  lishmen.  Everywhere,  more  Eng- 
men,  and  some,  too,  are  very  good  lishmen  in  the  public  service ;  more 
ones.  But,  believe  me,  it  is  a  bad  Englishmen  in  the  law-courts;  more 
school.  Its  theories  must  be  ex-  Englishmen  to  develop  the  oommer- 
ploded,  its  practioe  must  be  reversed,  oial  resources  of  the  country,  and  even 
if  you  would  long  retain  your  empire  to  become  possessors  of  the  soil.  But 
in  the  East.  If  the  wishes  of  this  do  you  think,  John,  that  the  people 
school  had  been  fulfilled— if  its  ad-  of  India  are  more  likely  to  reconcile 
vice  had  been  followed — ^no  human  themselves  to  your  rule,  when  they 
power  would  have  enabled  you  sue-  find  that  the  recent  crisis  has  only 
cessfully  to  resist  the  mutiny  of  the  given  an  increased  impulse  to  the 
Bengal  army.  Hamanly  speaking,  usurpations  of  the  white  man ;  that 
John,  you  have  been  saved  by  your  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  rebel- 
alliances  with  the  few  remaining  na-  lion  will  be  followed  by  a  flooding 
tive  states.  Let  the  few  which  now  in  of  hungry  Englishmen  ?  At  any 
remain^  remain  for  ever.  Do  not  seek  period  this  woald  be  viewed  with 
to  wesken,  but  to  strengthen  them,  anxiety  and  alarm  by  the  people  of 
Let  them  feel  that  the  main  source  the  country;  but  at  the  present 
of  their  stabili^  is  the  permanence  time,  when  the  animosity  between 
of  your  role.  Kespect  their  rights ;  the  two  races  is  at  its  height,  it  can- 
tolerate  their  failures ;  and,  above  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  and 
all,  do  not  test,  them  with  the  gauge  in  all  human  probability  will  praoti- 
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cally  be  much  more  than  a  menace.  John.  The  question  to  which  I  de- 
Be  sare,  John,  that  this  animosity  sire  to  draw  yonr  attention  is  simply 
mast  be  allayed  before  any  new  influx  whether  it  is  in  accordance  either 
of  Europeans  into  India  can  be  other-  with  justice  or  with  policy  that  the 
wise  than '  perilous  in  the  extreme.  British  Government  In  India  should 
Send  out  more  of  your  children  if  in  any  way  use  its  authority  for  the 
you  wil),  John ;  but  be  sure  that  they  conyersion  of  the  people,  by  direct  or 
go  forth  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good-  indirect  means,  to  the  religion  of 
will  towards  men,  whatsoever  their  Christ. 

colour,  and  whatsoever  their  creed.  You  must  not  misunderstand  me, 
Teach  them  that  their  true  interest  John.    Upon  this  greatest  of  all  great 
lies  in  the  elevation,  not  in  the  depres-  questions,  we  know  what  we  mean 
fiion  of  the  people,  and  that  they  can  better,  perhaps,  than  we  are  able  to 
role  them  better  by  love  than  by  fear,  express  it    ^^  Neutrality  in  matters 
Bend  them  forth  as  friends  and  coad-  of  religion^'  is  a  common  phrase  in 
jutors,  not  as  enemies  and  usurpers ;  our  state  papers,  and  to  this  neutral- 
and  if  (hey  cherish   in  their  hearts  ity  it  has  been  said  that  the  British 
the  lessons  which  you  have  taught  Government  in   India    is    pledged, 
them,  you  may  find  that  there  is  This  neutrality  is  called  my  tradi- 
room  enoogh  for  alL    Bot  I  fear  that  tionary    policy —  ^^  the    traditionary 
the  national  mind,  John,  is  not  yet  policy  of  the  East  India  Compan v  ;^* 
in  a  fit  state  for  such  an  experiment,  but  only  so  far  as  neutrality  implies 
I  fear  that  some  years  must  elapse  non-interference,  can  it  be  said  that 
before   any    iofinx    of    independent  the  British  Ghovernment  in  India  is 
Europeans  into  India  can  be  any-  neutral.    The  British  Government  in 
thing  but  a  new  source  of  difilculty  India  supports  a  state  church.    From 
and  danger.  the  revenues  of  India  it  pays  a  large 
And  now,  for  time  presses,  to  an-  number  of  Protestant  and  some  Ko- 
other  and  still  graver  matter.    Our  man   Catholic   chaplains.     It  gives 
own  blessed  religion  is  very  dear  to  large  salaries  to  bishops  and  arch- 
us.    Our  hearts  tell  us  that  it  is  right,  deacons,  and  contributea  to  the  build- 
John— -our  heads  tell  us  that  it  is  ing  of  Christian  churches.    So  far  as 
right ;  but  the  false  gods  of  Hie  hea-  the  assertion  of  its  own  Christianity 
then  are  dear  to  them  too.    Their  goes,    the    Grovemment    is    demon- 
grotesque  idols  of  wood  or  stone  are  strably    a     Christian     government, 
notj  in  their  eves,  monstrous  abomi-  Ever  let  it  remain  so,  John.    Never 
nations  of  folly  or  impie^.     They  have  a  church  less,  or  a  chaplain 
reverence  their  ancestral  niith  after  less,  than  you  have  now.    'Worship 
their  kind.      In  the  very  cruelties  your  own  God  in  your  own  way. 
and  barbarities  of  their  dreadful  su-  The  natives  of  India,  whether  Hin- 
perstitions,  they  see  the  grandeur  of  doo  or  Mahommedan,  will  not  grudge 
the  hero  and  the  martyr  above  all  yon  that  privilege.    They  will  ndtber 
the  folly  an\i  the  crime.    It  is  very  respect  you  less,  nor  love  you  leas, 
right  that  we  should  pity  them  for  for  demonstrating  that  you  have  a 
this;  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  religion  of  your  own.  and  are  not 
loathe  or  condemn  tJiem.    There  is  a  ashamed  to  acknowleoge  it ;  but  be- 
sincerity  in  some  falsehoods  greater  yond  this  you  cannot,  as  a  Govern- 
than  in  many  truths;  and  this  sin-  ment,  proceed  with  justice,  and  you 
ceritv,  at  all  events,  we  may  respect,  cannot     proceed   with    safety.     In 
We  know  that  the  greatest  service  every  other  respect  than  in  the  main- 
that  we  can  render  £ese  people,  in-  tenance  of  a  church  for  your  own 
dividually  and  nationallv,  is  to  sub-  Christian  people,  you  are  bound  to  be 
stitute  a  living  saving  niith  for  the  wholly  passive, 
falsehoods  to  which  diey  so  blindly  It  is  easy  to  enunciate  propositions 
cling.    And  what  is  thus  said  pn-  of  this  kind ;  but  they  require  a  larse 
inarily  of  the  Hindoos,  as  of  the  great  amount  of  explanation,  if  one  would 
bulk  of  the  people,  may  be  said  with  not  be  misunderstood.    I  concur  in 
equal  truth,    mutatu  mutandis^    of  the    opinion,   which   Lord    Stanley 
the  smaller  body  of  Mahommedans.  tnsant  to  express,  when  he  told-  a 
There  is  no  question  upon  this  point,  missionary  deputation,  a  few  weeks 
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ago,  that  there  are  certain  uniyersal  not  a  donbt  can  be  entertained.  Bat 
and  immntable  principles  older  than  a  hundredfold  greater  the  duiger  in 
any  forms  of  existing  belief.  Taken  Bach  a  coiganotnre  as  this.  I  am 
literally,  this  may  not  be  theologi-  almost  ashamed,  John,  of  ennnciat- 
cally  correct :  for  Revelation  assures  ing  such  a  commonplace.  Tet  the 
us  that  ^*  In  the  heginning  was  the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  most 
Word.^'  But  the  ^'  primal  duties  respectable  people  at  the  present 
shine  aloft  like  stars,"  and  the  time,  demands  that  this  most  pal- 
brightest  of  them  are  Justice  and  pable  fact  should  be  iterated  and 
Truth.  Now,  assuredly  it  is  not  reiterated  in  the  most  unmistak- 
just  to  play  the  part  of  the  ioono-  able  manner.  There  is  a  loud  cry 
clast,  literally  or  figuratively,  in  the  from  Exeter  Hall  for  a  more  demon- 
dominions  which  we  have  acquired  strative  assertion  of  Christianity  in 
in  India ;  and  it  would  be  egregi-  India  on  the  part  of  the  State.  I  do 
ously  false  to  do  so  after  the  de-  not  know  very  precisely  what  it  is 
darations  we  have  made.  We  have  that  these  good  people  require.  Per- 
pledged  ourselves,  as  a  Gk>vemment,  haps  they  do  not  know  themselves, 
to  leave  the  people  in  the  undisturbed  But  I  do  know  that  not  only  have 
exercise  of  their  several  religions,  designing  persons  in  India — the  fos- 
What  can  be  more  emphatic  than  terers  and  agents  of  the  great  rebel- 
the  declaration  in  the  preamble  to  lion  —  assiduonsly  endeavoured,  by 
one  of  the  regulations  of  1798,  which  means  of  proclamations  and  circulars, 
says  that  *^  The  many  valuable  widely  distributed  among  the  people, 
privileges  and  immunities  which  to  influence  their  psssions  by  declar- 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  natives  ing  that  the  British  are  in^tent  on  the 
of  these  provinces,  evince  the  solid-  destruction  of  their  ancestral  faith, 
tude  of  the  British  Government  to  but  that  the  belief  thus  encouraged- 
promote  their  welfare,  and  must  has  taken  deep  root,  and  that  one  of 
satisfy  them  that  the  regulations  our  most  solemn  duties,  at  the  pr^- 
which  may  be  adopted  for  the  internal  sent  time,  is  to  extirpate  it  That 
government  o(  the  country  will  be  those  who  have  already  disseminated 
calculated  to  preserve  to  them  the  false  reports  of  the  intentions  of 
laws  of  the  Shaster  and  the  Koran,  the  British  Gk)vermnent,  and  have 
in  matters  to  which  they  have  been  watched  the  terrible  success  of  such 
invariably  applied,  to  protect  them  dissemination,  will  take  advantage 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  of  tiie  transfer  of  the  government 
and  to  a£fbrd  security  to  their  per-  from  my  hands  to  those  of  the  Grown, 
sons  and  property."  This  has  not  to  spread  alarming  reports  of  the  in- 
been  revoked,  John,  and  the  new  tentions  of  the  new  Sircar  to  convert 
Act  under  which  you  are  abqut  to  the  people  to  Christianity,  is  a  con- 
govern  India  in  the  Queen's  name,  jecture  that  may  be  safely  enter- 
declares  that  ^'all  acts  and  provisions  tiuned.  Beware  then,  John,  lest  you 
now  in  force  under  charters  or  other-  do  anything  to  countenance  the  lies 
wise  shall  continue  in  force"  until  which  your  enemies  are  spreading, 
otherwise  enacted.  But  it  is  not  The  change  of  government  is  to  ^ 
upon  any  especial  enactment  that  I  proclaimed  to  the  people  with  all 
take  my  stand,  John.  The  people  convenient  despatch.  If  diat  proola- 
of  India  have,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  mation  does  not  contain  a  distinct 
directly  and  constructively,  been  told  and  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
that  they  are  to  be  left  by  the  British  people  are  to  be  left  as  heretofore  to 
Government  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  several  religions ;  and  any  sort  their  several  religions,  I  tremble  for 
of  interference  by  the  State,  for  the  your  future,  John« 
suppression  of  the  popular  faith  and  Tour  own  good  sense  tells  you 
the  substitution  of  its  own,  would  be  this.  Do  not  be  turned  away  fh>m 
a  revolution  of  a  solemn  engagement  your  purpose  by  the  exhortations 
which  nothing  could  justify.  even  of  tnose  whom  you  properly 
Of  the  danger,  at  any  time,  of  a  respect.  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  people 
departure,  on  the  part  of  Govern-  who  tell  you  otherwise ;  I  in  no  wise 
ment,  from  the  system  of  neutrality,  condemn  them.    Doubtlesi  they  are 
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fiinoere.    Doabtless  they  are  moved    to  the  Christian  fJEiith.    The  neutral- 
by  the  best  and  purest  intentions.    I    ity  of   Government  is  the  best  safe- 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  John,    ground  of  private  missionary  enter- 
if  I  questioned  or  doubted  it  for  a    prise.    Every  wise  missionary,  John, 
moment    But  many  excellent  and    will  desire  the   Government  to  be 
pious  men,  whose  devotion  to  the    perfectly  quiescent.    I  have  always 
Ohristian  cause  has  been  seldom  or    felt  this  in  my  heart  of  hearts.   When 
never  equalled,  have  held  that  it  is    peoplewere  reproaching  me  for  throw- 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government    ing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
in  India  to  abstain  from  interference    conversion  of  the  heathen,  I  always 
in  matters  connected  with  the  con-    consoled  myself  with  tfie  reflection 
version  of  the  people.    This  was  the    that  no  other  course  would   do  so 
opinion  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop    much  as  that  which  I  had  marked 
Wilson,  a  man  of  a  truly  apostolic    out  for  myself^  to  promote  the  even- 
nature.    "  I  would  not  have  you,'*    tual  success  of  missionaiy  operadoos. 
he,  wrote  to    Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,    With  the  same  hope,  nay,  in  the  same 
with  reference   to  that  statesman's    belief,  I  have  adhered  to  my  original 
address  on  the  freedom  of  the  press —    policy ;   and  I  solemnly  exhort  you, 
"  I  would  not  have  you,  as  a  Goyem-    John,  to  adhere  to  it,  as  that  which 
ment,  say  a  word  more  than  your    of  all  others  will  tend  more  surely  to 
reply  does  on  Christianity,  involved    the  eventual  spread  of  the  kingdom 
as   it  is  inseparably    in  the   Euro-    of  Christ.    I  look  upon  those  who 
pean  knowledge,  civilisation,  and  im-    offer  yon    different   advice,    John — 
provement,  which  you  so  justly  extol    whatever   may  be  their  intentions, 
and  put  forward.    Chistianity  is  the    and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  question 
a£bir   of  the  ministers   of  religion,    their  purity — as  the  real  enemies  of 
under  the  general  eye  of  the  civil    Christianity.    I  have  nothing  to  say 
Government."  He  knew  that  Gk>vera-    against    private    missionary    entor- 
ment   would    only  defeat   its    own    prise,  wisely  conducted.    If  ne  in- 
object — the  object  of  every  Christian    discreet,  over-zealous  efforts  irritate 
Government  and  of  every  Christian    the  minds  of  the   people  so  as  to 
man-^by  making  any  display  of  its    bring  about  a   dangerous   stete    of 
desire  to  see  the  people  converted  to    public  feeling,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
Christianity.    In  the  eyes  of  a  people    against   their    operations.     On  the 
so  habituated  to  despotism,  the  ex-    other  hand,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  the 
pressed  teishes  of  a  government  are    success  of  their  laudable  endeavours, 
nothing  less  than  their  avowed  inten^    But  unless   the  Almighty  works  a 
tiona.    They  cannot,  in  such  matters,    miracle  in  our  behalf,   and  inclines 
associate  an  idea  of  forbearance  with    the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive 
the  declared  will  of  a  powerful  govern-    the  .  truth   meekly  and   gladly,    we 
ment.    In  the  $i^  veto  they  hear  the    must  trust  to  gradual  advances,  and 
eicjubeo.   You  must,  therefore,  John,    look  for  slow  successes,  and  be  con- 
not  only  be  careful  in  what  you  do,    tent  for  a  while  with  such  harveste 
but  in  what  you  say.    Do  not  deny    as  have  hitherto  blessed  our  efforts, 
your  religion — honour  it  by  all  i)OS-    You    must    remember,    John,    that 
sible    means;    but  proclaim  to  the    caution,  at  aU  times  desirable,  has 
people   everywhere,    and    let   your    been  rendered  a   hundredfold  more 
servants  proclaim  it  wherever  they    desirable    by    recent    events.     But 
go,  that  the  British  Government  in    there  are  many  who  appear  to  think 
India  adheres  to  its  ancient  princi-    that  this  is  the  time  for  throwing 
pies,  and  that  the  people  of  India  are    aside    all  caution.      It  would    seem 
to  be  tallowed  to  remain  in  the  free    from    some    recent   demonstrations, 
exercise  of  their  religions,  without  an    tliat  as  soon  as  ever  the  great  mu- 
attempt  being  made  by  the  State  to    tiny  is  quelled,  a  vast  flood  of  Chria- 
convert  them,  either  by  open  or  in-    tian  missionaries   is   to   be   poured 
sidious  attacks  upon  their  faith.  over  the  land.     At  anv  other  time 

Do  not  sneer,  John,  at  my  "  tra-  I  might  not  have  regarded  this  with 
ditionary  policy."  If  I  had  observed  much  anxiety ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
any  other  policy,  fsAr  less  wouM  have  such  a  movement,  John,  wijl  be 
been  done  in  the  way  of  oon version    identified  in  men's  minds  with  the 
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change  of  Government,  and  that  the  oonrse  of  neutrality  aa  a  State,  but 
whole  will  be  regarded  as  a  vast  do  not  be  tolerant  only  of  evil.  I 
design  for  the  destrnction  of  the  know  the  difficulty  of  yoar  position, 
national  faiths.  Let  nie  entreat  yon,  Whilst  one  party  is  tugging  at  yonr 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to  moderate  gown,  eager,  in  effect,  to  persuade  you 
for  a  time  the  missionary  ardour  of  that  it  is  yonr  duty  to  deprive  all 
your  children.  If  they  yield  to  their  idolatrous  institutions  of  the  endow- 
impnlse^,  however  holy,  rashly,  and  ments  which  they  enjoyed  before  we 
unreflectingly,  they  will  assuredly  set  foot  in  the  country,  others  are 
overleap  themselvci^,  and  fall  on  the  vehemently  exhorting  you  to  deprive 
other  side  into  a  sea  of  calami t9us  all  the  Christian  servants  of  the  State 
failure.  And  then,  John,  alas  I  for  of  liberty  of  conscience,  by  passing  a 
Christianity;  alas  I  for  India;  alas  I  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
for  England.  all  the  officers  of  Government  who 
The  subject  is  so  important,  John,  ontwardly  connect  themselves  with 
that  you  must  bear  with  me  yet  a  missionary  institutions.  Do  neither, 
little  longer.  You  will  have  to  con-  John.  Be  jast  alike  to  heathen  and  to 
sider,  on  taking  charge  of  mv  old  Christian  men.  Let  the  people  enjoy 
empire,  not  only  whether,  in  the  as-  undistnrbed  their  temple  property  ; 
sertion  of  yonr  Christianity,  you  shall  let  them  perform  their  religious  cere- 
go  further  than  I  have  gone,  but  monies  without  let  or  hindrance ;  let 
whether  you  shall  go  so  far.  I  have  them  know  that  the  British  Govern- 
all  my  life  been  exposed  to  cha*'ges  ment  allows  them  the  amplest  free- 
of  a  very  opposite  kind.  It  has  been  dom  of.  religious  action;  but  let 
said,  on  the  one  side,  that  I  have  Christian  men,  whether  servants  of 
brought  on  the  great  disaster  in  the  State  or  not,  so  long  as  they  do 
India  by  disregarding  my  Christian  not  in  any  way  identify  the  State 
obligations  ;  and  it  has  been  m^n-  with  their  measures,  or  use  the  weight 
tained,  with  equal  force  of  diction  on  of  their  official  authority,  follow  the 
the  other  sidb,  that  I  have  precipi-  guidance  of  thair  own  consciences, 
tated  the  calamity  by  the  indiscreet  and  as  private  members  of  the  great 
zeal  with  which  I  have  attacked  the  Christian  commonwealth  serve  their 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  God  in  their  own  way.  Let  your 
people.  I  have  at  the  same  time  done  language  be  as  that  which  the  won- 
too  little  and  too  much ;  bnt  I  am  used  drous  Atlantic  Telegraph  used  in  its 
to  this  two-handed  abuse,  and  I  can  first  ever- memorable  message — 
brave  it  as  patiently  as  I  bear  all  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
the  rest,  Now,  on  calmly  thinking  earth  peace  and  good- will  towards 
over  the  past,  John,  it  appears  to  me  men."  You  may  glorify  yonr  God, 
that  if  I  have  erred  on  either  side,  it  John,  and  maintain  peace  and  good- 
has  been  on  the  side  of  innovation,  will  among  men,  if  yon  will  refase  to 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  listen  to  the  advice  thrust  upon  you 
things  which  I  have  done  in  the  from  either  of  these  two  extremes, 
cause  of  humanity  or  the  cause  of  Then  some  wise  people  will  tell 
truth— or  rather  the  aggregate  of  all  you,  John,  that  you  must  '^  abolish 
that  I  have  done — may  have  excited  caste."  They  might  as  well  tell  you 
the  alarm  of  some  of  the  influential  to  abolish  colour.  Caste,  I  know 
classes,  and  so,  directly  or  indirectly,  well,  is  a  gigantic  evil ;  too  gigantic 
helped  to  evolve  the  late  terrible  to  be  put  down  by  a  stroke  of  the 
crisis.  Bnt  I  do  not  counsel  you  to  pen.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
go  back ;  I  only  counsel  yon  to  go  render  it  as  harmless  as  possible, 
forward,  slowly  and  warily.  The  Now,  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  Force, 
mighty  trouble  which  has  fallen  bnt  by  Tact.  They  will  tell  yon  that 
upon  us,  John,  mnst  necessarily  re-  you  ^^  must  not  recognise  caste  in  the 
tard  the  progress  which  I  had  hoped,  army."  Some  mean  by  this  that 
two  years  ago,  would  advance  more  yon  are  to  enlist  no  high-caste  men ; 
rapidly  than  ever.  Bnt  what  has  others,  that  you  are  to  compel  high- 
been  done,  John,  do  not  think  of  caste  men  to  do  things  in  violation  of 
undoing.  Do  not  yield  to  any  kind  their  caste.  Bnt  this  will  never 
of   clamour.    Cling    to    your   own  do,  John.    When  yon  reoi^ganise  t^ 
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Bengal  Army — and  reorganise  it  yon    in  India  hag  been  to  lower  the  posi- 
mnst,  for  yoa  can  never  hold  India    tion  and  tihe  influence  of  the  upper 
without  it — ^yon  may  declare  posi-  classes;  and  that  men  who  enter  the 
tively  and  specifically  what  yon  in-    ranks  of  onr  army   in   India  are, 
tend    to   exact  from    every  soldier    many  of  them,  far  higher  relatively 
entering  your  ranks.    If  high-caste  in  the  social  scale  tl^  the  people 
men  (and  yon  must  not  be  led  away  who  recruit  onr  regiments  in  £ng- 
by  the  outcry  against  them  to  hi*  land.    If  we  are  to  adopt  measures 
lieve  that    they  are    not  excellent  for  the  exclusion  of  high-caste  men 
soldiers) — ^if  high-caste  men,  I  say,  from   the  army,    what   are   we   to 
then  choose  to  enter  your  service,  to  do  with  the   men   thus   excluded  ? 
rub    shoulders   with    men  of    low  Every  year  as  our  empire  has  ex- 
caste,  and  do  whatsoever  they  are  tended,    it   has   become   more   and 
called  upon  to  do  within  the  sphere  more  difficult  for  the  upper  classes  to 
of  their  military  duty,  take  them,  in  obtain    honourable    and     profitable 
fair  proportion  'with  others,  mix  .them  employment ;  and  now  yon  are  talk- 
fdl  up  judiciously  together,  and  do  ing  of  making  even  high  caste  a  bar 
not  fear  the  result.    Let  every  sol-  to  military  service.     Now,  my  no- 
dier  know,  before  he  enlists,  what  he  tion  is,  John,  that    henceforth,   in- 
may  have  to  do,  and  where  he  may  stead  of  being  more  a  leveller  than 
have  to  go :  tell  him  that  such  and  you  have  been,  you  ought  to  endea- 
such  are  tne  oonditions  of  his  ser-  vour  to  be  less.     I  know  that  my 
vice,  and  that  you  will  only  enlist  servants,  with  the  best  possible  in* 
men  on  such  conditions.    I^  then,  he  tentions,  have  for  nuiny  years  endea- 
subsequently  alleges  the  existence  of  vonred  to  raise  the  many  bv  degrad- 
caste  OS  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  ing  the  few.    Their  sympathies  have 
these  conditions,  he  breaks  his  en-  bceii  with  the  millions,  not  with  the 
gagement  with  you ;  and,  in  fact,  r6-  oligarchy ;    and    the   upper  classes 
sistanco  to  yonr  orders  is   mutiny,  have    been    generally  depressed.    I 
You  will  be  perfeet)y  justified  then  am  not  sure,  John,  that  this  system 
in  saying  that  you  will  hear  nothing  has    answered    even    in   the    man- 
about  caste;  Uiat  he  entered  yonr  ner  intended;   that  it  has  increased 
service  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  the    happiness    and    the    prosfterity 
consequences  ;    and  that  if  he   has  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  more 
brought  himself  into  trouble,  he  has  than  if  due  regard  had  been  paid 
only  himself  to  thank  for  the  dilem-  to  the  interests  of  all  classes.    This 
ma.    Now,  so  far  as  you  may  call  suggests  a  large  question,  Jphn,  upon 
this  abolishing  caste,  do  it ;  but  you  which  I  cannot  now  enter ;   I  only 
can  do  no  more.      Do  not,  therefore,  caution  you  not  to  feel  sure  that  the 
attempt  to  do  more.    Above  all,  do  ruin  of  the  few  will  advance  the  pro- 
not    look  upon  caste  as  something  sperity  of  the  many.    This  is  in  some 
which  henceforth  you  are  to  consider  sort  a  digression ;  for  I  am  speaking 
it  either  a  virtue  or  a  pleasure  to  now  more  immediately  of  caste.     But 
outrage.    It  may  be  foolish — it  may  the  same  spirit,  John,  which  mokes 
be    mischievous — ^it     may    be    the  you  a  leveller  in  one  cose,  makes  yon 
source  of  much  difficulty  and  much  a  leveller  in  the  other.     Yon  have  a 
danger ;    but  you  must  remember,  general   grudge  against    the    upper 
John,    that    you     have    something  classe&     Take  heed  how  you  indulge 
very    much    like    caste     in     your  it.     It  is  out  of  the  bitterness  wluoh , 
own  country ;  and  what  would  some  this  feeling  excites  that  sanguinary 
ofyour  high-caste  children  say  if  they  mutinies  arise,  John.     Caste  is    on 
were  to  be  told  that  they  could  never  evil  which  you  must  prepare  yourself 
again  wear  the  uniform  of  her  Ma-  to   tolerate.'     Obviate   its    inconve- 
jesty  without  first  of  all  serving  so  niences  as  best  you  can,  by  inofiten- 
many  years  in  tlie  ranks,  or  so  many  sive  measures ;  but  long  years  mnst 
years  before  the  most.    It  sometimes  elapse,  John,  before  it  will  oease  to 
seems  to  me,  John,  as  though  caste  be  a  motive  power  too  strong  fur  yon 
were  made  more  et  in  your  army  to  resist,  and  too  strong  for  you  to 
than  in  mine.    You  must  remember  attempt   to  resist   without  preoipl- 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  rule  tating  a  sanguinary  failure. 
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And  now,  John,  hear  my  hist  doi^e  my  beet— do  now  your  best 
words.  I  oommit  to  your  hands  a  Mav  the  Almighty  bless  your  efforts, 
mighty  trust,  a  gigantic  responsibi-  and  may  your  best  be  better  than 
lity.  The  task  which  lies  before  you  mine.  I  'have  given  you  my  most 
is  self-imposed ;  and  therefore  the  solemn  advice.  I  have  pointed  out 
greater  the  disgrace  of  failure.  You  to  yon  the  rocks  on  whidi  yon  are 
have  forcibly  wrested  from  me  the  most  likely  to  go  to  pieces.  I  have 
empire  which  I  won  in  spite  of  my-  indicated  the  peculiar  difficulties 
self.  No  one,  with  any  knowledge  of  which  will  beset  the  new  system 
my  antecedents,  believes  that  I  ever  of  Indian  government  which  you  have 
desired  to  bethemasteroftwohnndred  been  pleased  to  inangurate-l^ifficul- 
millions  of  Asiatics.  In  the  old  times,  ties  partly  the  growth  of  that  system, 
my  instructions  ever  were,  "  Bo  not  and  partfy  the  growth  of  the  clrcum- 
fortify,  do  not  flght."  Oiroumstances  stances  out  of  which  the  great 
over  which  I  had  no  control  com-  change  has  arisen.  Ponder  diligently 
pelled  my  servants  to  fortify  and  to  and  earnestly  what  I  have  said, 
fight,  and  so,  little  by  little,  my  em-  They  are  the  last  words  of  one 
pire  has  sprung  up,  and  my  Govern-  who  has  done  great  things  in  his 
ment  has  been  the  growth  of  circura-  day,  and  to  whom  history  will  do 
stances.  If  I  did  not  rule  my  empire  ample  jostice.  I  do  not  ask  you, 
successfully,  there  was  little  shame  John,  to  think  kindly  of  me  when  I 
in  my  want  of  success.  I  did  my  am  gone.  I  know  the  place  which  I 
best  as  a  ruler,  though  it  was  my  am-  shall  hold  in  the  great  chronicle  of 
bition  to  be  simply  a  trader,  v  You  nations.  My  fa-me,  proudly  and  con- 
took  from  me  my  trade,  and  told  fidently,  I  bequeath— 
me  only  to  govern.    For  a  quarter 

of  a  century    I  have    given    myself    "To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daaght«r,Tn»lh.'» 

up  nndividedly  to  the  work  of  gov- 

erument ;  and  now,  because  that  has  You  may  regret  me  when  I  am  gone, 
happened  to  me  which  has  happened  John— perhaps  not ;  but  whatsoever 
to  every  Indian  Government,  you  may  be  in  the  great  womb  of  the  Fa- 
have  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  ture,  nothing  can  take  from  me  the 
faileil.  If  I  had  failed,  we  should  glory  of  my  Past.  The  empire  of  the 
not  now  be  masters  of  India.  You  Earrt  India  Company  is  a  great  fact, 
have  been  pleased  also  to  say,  that  which  generation  after  generation,  in 
when  my  troubles  came  upon  me  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  con- 
I  was  found  wanting,  that  I  was  in-  template  with  reverential  wonder, 
competent  to  grapi3e  with  the  diffi-  You  may  keep  it,  or  you  may  lose  it, 
cultiea  which  stared  me  in  the  face.  John ;  but  you  cannot  take  fVom  me 
Well,  John,  that  charge  has  been  the  glory  of  having  been,  under  Pro- 
investigated.  One  of  your  own  Par-  vidence,  the  founder  of  that  empire. 
liamentary  tribunals  has  sifted  it  to  The  Past  is  everything  to  me ;  the 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  Future  is  everything  to  you.  Think 
I  have  not  only  been  honourably  solemnly  upon  tiiat  Future.  Bereso- 
aoquitted,  but  that  I  have  left  the  lute ;  be  calm.  Above  all,  resist  po- 
oourt  carrying  with  me  the  com-  pular  clamours— or  rather,  the  cla- 
mendations  of  my  judges.  I  believe  niours  of  selfish  cla>=ses.  Do  not  suf- 
that  a  vast  army  has  never  been  fer  India  to  be  governed  by  a  series 
shipped  to,  and  landed  on  a  foreign  of  concessions  to  interested  cries, 
shore,  and  never  pushed  up  to  the  You  have  a  hard  part  to  play,  John, 
scene  of  action,  with  such  a  wonder-  Play  it  bravely.  Your  work,  for  some 
ful  display  at  all  points  of  the  highest  time  to  come,  must  be  a  work  of 
administrative  eflSiciency.  Bo  candid,  continued  resistance.  Think,  in  quiet 
John ;  think  of  the  past,  and  tell  me  hours,  of  what  I  have  said  to  you  i 
whether  your  servants  would  have  and  if  you  regard  my  counsel  as  ho- 
done  it  better.  nestly  as  it  is  given  to  you,  be  sure 

But  now  that  I  commit  to  your    that  some  day    you  will  bless  th^ 
hands  the  empire  which  Providence    memory  of 
committed  to  me,  I  do  so,  booing,  Jomr  CoiiPAinr* 

praying  for  your  success,     I  have 
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THE  COMHONS  AT  CHEBBOUItG. 
BT  ONB  OF  THKM8ELTE8. 

In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Eabl  ov  Tbite  Blub^  Admiral  of  the ^. 


London,  Auguet,  1858. 

How  it  fared,  my  dear  Lord  Tme  you  nodded  acquiescently,  with  your 
Bine,  witli  your  Lordships,  in  your  handkerchief  to  your  nose.  In  their 
Chamber,  during  the  last  few  weeks  boxes  these  two  grim  functionaries 
of  the  Session  which  closed  on  the  sate,  cadaverous,  tired,  and  apparently 
2d  instant,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  can  too  mach  exhausted  to  hinder  any 
I  ever  forget  how  it  fared  with  us  one  from  entering;  or  how  was  it 
faithful  Commons,  who  sate  so  much  that  that  strange  gentleman  con- 
more,  and  — may  I  be  forgiven  for  trived  to  slip  in  the  other  morning 
saying  it-^worked  so  much  harder,  between  two  members  ?— You  entered 
than  did  your  Lordships  ?  We  were  the  House  :  all  was  languor  and 
all  under  the  same  roof,  all  tenants  nausea.  The  windows  were  opened, 
of  the  same  gorgeous  structure,  it  is  but^  thank  Heaven  I  you  saw  osJiico 
true,  and  all  in  equal  dire  proximity  to  screens  outside  them,  incessantly 
the  greatest  open  sewer  the  world  ever  moistened  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
saw ;  but  consider  how  we  worked^—  of  lime,  serving  to  intercept  a  little 
as,  indeed,  did  your  Lordships  also,  of  the  putrid  odours  which  would 
during  the  last  few  days  of  your  ses-  otherwise  have  entered.  There  sate 
sional  existence— double  tides ;  from  the  once  puissant  Serjeant-at-Arms 
twelve  oVlock  at  noon  till  four,  in  the  in  his  awful  chair;  but  if  yon 
afternoon,  and  again  from  six  o^dook  looked  at  him.  you  saw  that  he  evi- 
in  the  evening  tiu  one,  two,  and  half-  dently  had  no  longer  strength  to  take 
past  two  o^clock  the  next  morning  I  into  custody  either  disorderly  member 
Then  I,  for  instance,  would  crawl  or  stranger,  even  with  the  golden 
home  some  two  miles,  and,  catching  prospect  of  fees  for  the  very  briefest 
a  few  honrs*  sleep,  plunge  in  the  ooonpation  of  his  hospitable  dun- 
morning  into  neglected  correspond-  geons.  There,  too,  sate  Mr.  Speaker 
ence,  on  the  surface  of  which,  some-  himself,  august  personage,  manifestly 
how  or  other,  always  lay  one  parti-  sinking  under  the  pestilential  exba- 
ticular  missive  which  disclosed  the  lations,  vinaigrette  in  hand,  and  in 
words,  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  incessant  use,  his  heart  sinking  within 
underscored—^^  Most  Important  !  "  him  as  he  every  now  and  thenreflected 
"  CERTAIN  DIVISION  I"—"  When  on  the  residence  which  was  being  pre- 
your  attendance  is  most  earnestly  pared  for  him  at  the  edge  of  the 
and  pABTioxxABLT  requested  I  "—  reeking  sewer  outaide,  prepared,  too, 
^*  Other  important  business  also  is  as  he  grieved  to  thifik,  with  such 
on  the  paper,^^  &c.  &c.  &c.  Thus  aggravating  splendour,  to  be  so  soon 
urged,  down  to  the  house  you  went,  dimmed  and  sullied  by  the  noisome 
walking,  if  a  little  less  fatigued  than  vapours  ever  streaming  into  its  mag- 
usual  ;  and  on  your  arrival,  were  ninoent  chambers.  Hence  you  could 
instantly  encountered  by  the  deadly  understand  the  sudden  interest  he 
stench  which  you  had  tried  to  for-  would  manifest  in  otny  discussion  on 
get  on  quitting  it  that  morning.  The  Great  Nuisance,  started  by  an  in- 
^^ImH  it  horrid? — How  good  you  are  dignant  member,and  the  stern  ''Order, 
to  come  I"  would  faintly  whisper  an  order  1"  with  which  he  was  guarded 
anxious  but  pallid  Whip ;  then  hur-  from  the  slightest  interruption  in  the 
rying  off  to  say  the  same  to  another  course  of  his  just  denunciations  I  As 
of  those  obedient  to  his  skilfullv-  for  ourselves,  we  were  all,  oblivious 
applied  thong.  As  you  approach-  of  party,  interchanging  bits  of  earn- 
ed the  door,  behold  the  two  jaded  phor  (of  which  a  huge  fragrant  lump 
janitors^owling  while  you  passed  lay  before  the  clerks  at  the  tableland 
them, "  Worse  than  ever  1*^ — to  which  the  use  of  smelling  salts,  aromatic  vine- 
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gar,  eaa-<1e-0o1ogne,  and  lavender  and  oial  watoh-dogs  on  the  right  and  the 
other  waters,  the  sweets  of  which  were  left  hand  respecttvelj  of  the  Speaker^s 
soon  lost  and  overpowered.  Look  ohur ;  hnt  nobody  seemed  to  hear,  or 
up  above  to  the  glittering  brazen  at  least  to  oare  for  them.  In  a  word, 
trellis- work,  partially  concealing  onr  the  reeking  river  was  doing  his  work 
fiur  lady  -  visitors,  whose  cariosity,  bravely ;  and  when  he  had  got  nearly 
however,  soon  sank  nnder  the  odoars  far  enough  through  it  to  admit  of  the 
of  the  place;  and  by -and -by  yon  manoenvre  being  safely  adventured 
might  see  and  hear  them  rustling  upon,  the  astute  Earl  who  leads 
quicker  than  they  had  entered  through  your  Lordship*s  House  instructed 
ibe  quadrangle  —  delicately  chisel-  his  equally  astute  lieutenant  in  ours, 
led  nose,  and  lips  hid  beneath  gos-  to  occupy  and  amuse  us  all  with  a 
samer  handkerchief  —  to  their  car-  project  for  cleansing  the  river !  This 
riages.  Look  next  at  the  Fourth  set  us  all  in  an  instant  to  work,  every 
Estate,  ranged  in  grim  array  imme-  one  eagerly  following  his  nose  into 
diately  below  the  ladies^  cage ;  see  drains  and  culverts,  losing  him- 
thein,  with  desperate  air,  attempting  self  in  pleasant  intercepting  sewers, 
to  fix  their  attention  on  the  lively  and  tumbling  about  in  refreshing 
orator  below,  so  as  to  be  able  best  to  streams  of  deodorised  sewage ;  the 
condense  his  half-hour's  eloquence  Minister  contriving  quietly,  the  while, 
into  a  single  sentence,  into  which  a  to  give  a  finishing  touch  or  two  to  his 
'^hear  !^*  could  not  by  possibility  be  neat  little  Indian,  and  one  or  two 
inserted,  nor  "  hear"  nor  "  cheers"  other  small  Bills  of  the  same  kind ; 
append^  to  it !  Some  folding  their  the  House  all  the  while  thinning 
arms  in  defiance,  and  all  taming  up  visibly  an4  rapidly.  Some  left,  say- 
their  noses,  in  conspicuous  disgust,  ing  that  they  had  done  their  duty; 
not  at  ns,  either  silent  or  loquacious,  others,  that  come  what  come  might, 
statesmen,  but  at  the  air  we  breathed!  they  neither  could  nor  would  stand 
In  short,  matters  were  getting  to  a  it  any  longer.  So  you  heard  on  all 
pretty  pass  with  Three  out  of  the  sides  incense  -  breathing  mention  of 
Four  Estates  of  the  Realm,  who  were  "  my  yacht" — "  the  Mediterranean" 
sinking  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  or  col-  —  "  Switzerland"  —  "  the  moors"  — 
lapse,  which  was  not,  however,  the  among  those  noble,  right  honour- 
case  with  all  their  number.  These  able,  and  honourable  members,  whom 
were  fine  times  for  somebody,  I  war-  Heaven  had  blessed  with  the  means 
rant  you!  What  was  the  members*  and  opportunities  for  so  enjoy- 
eztremity,  was  the  Ministers*  opportu-  ing  themselves.  "  And  whither  go 
nity.  Everybodv  was  plainly  indif-  youT^^  I  inquired  of  a  distinguished 
ferent  to  everything,  or  nobody  was  yachtsman  sitting  next  to  me. — 
pleased  with  anything,  which  the  "  Why,  I'm  thinking  of  a  cruise  east- 
Government  naturally  understood  as  ward,  after  Cherbourg."  "  Oh, 
signifying  that  anybody  might  do  you're  going  to  Cherbourg?" — "  Of 
anything,  and  that  everything  was  course  I  am ;  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the 
pleasing  everybody ;  and  tJiey  were  world  1  Good  night— or  rather,  good 
consequently  pleased  with  everybody  morning.  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on 
and  everything,  gathering  golden  you  to  go  with  me."  I  shook  my 
votes  on  every  side.  Was  ever  head,  and  was  rouj>ed  a  moment  from 
Ministry  in  such  luck  ?  The  demure  my  reverie  by  the  faint  languid  voice 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  and  his  of  the  stately  tenant  of  the  chair, 
trusty  myrmidons  of  the  Treasury  just  finishing  the  little  significant 
wisely  resolved  to  make  hay  while  formula  ^^  that  this  Bill  do  pass  ! 
the — stench  lasted ;  and  it  was  won-  Those  who  are  of  that  opinion  say 
derful  how  Bill  atler  Bill  was  whisked  Aye  I  Those  who  are  of  the  contrary 
along  through  all  its  stages,  and  how  opinion  say  No  !  The  Ayes  have  it ;" 
item  after  item  in  the  Estimates  I  having  been  one  of  the  Noes,  who 
'*-  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  had  thus  lost  his  little  opportunity 
hundreds  of  thousands,  millions —  during  the  colloquy  aforesaid'!  So 
slipped  down  into  the  Treasury  bag,  the  Bill  has  become  an  Act  now, 
unchallenged  except  by  a  growl  or  a  adorning  the  Statute-Book  of  the 
snap  from  our  two  exhausted  finan-  realm  me  invito!    It  was  at  that 
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moment  tea  minutes  to  two  o'clock  Directors  of  the  PenioBiilar  and 
A.M. ;  a  row  of  yawning  reporters  Oriental  Navigation  Company  hav- 
were  in  the  gallery,  and  two  patient  ing  offered  tiie  use  of  their  ship 
strangers  in  the  one  opposite,  pre-  "Pera"  gratnitonsly. 
vented  from  saying  or  doing  any-  Some  short  time  afterwards,  I 
thing  irregular,  if  they  had  heen  so  found  myself  standing  heside  the 
minded,  or  physically  capable  of  it,  chair  of  the  Depnty  Seijeant,  who 
by  an  attendant  himself  almost  good-hnmonredly  tendered  me  his 
asleep.  In  the  Hou^e,  there  sate  Mr.  refi'eshing  vinaigrette,  and  said. 
Speaker,  the  everlasting  three  clerks  "  Well  —  you're  going,  of  course  ? 
at  the  table,  and  five  members,  in-  Depend  on't,  you'll  never  have  such 
eluding  those  of  her  Majesty's  Gov-  another  opportunitv — the  Field  of  the 
emnient  and  Opposition.  Having  Cloth  of  Gold  a  joke  to  it  I  Come — 
wound  up  my  watch,  and  having  a  take  a  ticket !" 
pleasant  long  walk  homeward  in  ^^  Ah,  it's  all  very  well ;  but  I  re- 
prospect,  I  took  off  my  hat,  walked  collect  a  certain  expedition  of  the 
down  to  the  fioor,  and  bowing  to  the  two   Houses   that    didn't   turn    out 

Speaker,  was  passing  the  chair  where    quite  so  well " 

sat  our  excellent  Deputy  Seneant-  "  Why,  you  forget  we  am't  going 
at- Arms — ^his  wearied  principal  had  in  a  Government  ship  again  ?  Hard- 
been  in  bed  at  least  twenty  minutes  ly  1" 

— who  beckoned  to  me,  and  whisper-  ^*  I  shall  never  forget  the  *  Transit' 

ed,  "  Well — ^what  do  you  say  ?    Are  and  '  Perseverance.' " 

yott  for  Cherbourg ?   Got  my  letter!"  "Nor  shall  I;    and   that's   what 

"  No."  —  "  Well,  you  will  when  you  everybody  says  1     But  this  is  a  very 

get  home.    I  hope  you'll  go  I     Good  different  affair  altogether  I     Besides, 

night  I"    And   so  we    parted,  with  what's  five  pounds?    Only  think!" 

sympathetic  yawns.     As  I    passed,  "  Hem  1"  I  excldmed,  with  half  a 

the  senior  doorkeeper  ventured  with-  whistle, 

in  the  inner  door.  "  Only  three  mem-  "  I  shall   put  your  name   down. 

bers,"  quoth  he.  **  I  do  declare  1  There    There's  ^  and  ,  and  

goes   the  Speaker,  and  I  think  it's  going;  and  he  named  such  a  num- 

time  too."    Then  rushing  outwards,  ber  of  good  men  and  true,  that  I  be- 

he    shouted    impetuously  the  usual  gan  to  feel  much  force  in  what  he 

"  Who  goes  home  T'  ♦  In  three  min-  '  said,  and  told  him  I  would  make 
ntes'  time  the  coast  was  cleared  of  up  my  mind  during  the  day ;  deter- 
exhausted  officials  and  attendants  of   mining,  in  the  mean  time,  to  sound 

every  description,  and  I  fairly  started  as  many  brother  members  as  I  could, 

homeward.    So  little  impression  had  The  first  was  a  very  distinguished 

our  Depnty  Sergeant-at  Arms'  invi-  one;  but  what  said  he  in  answer  to 

tation  made  on  my  jaded  sensor ium^  my  question — '*Are  you  going?" — 

that  I  must  own  I  had  forgotten  **  Not  1 1     I  don't  want  to  pay  five 

all  about  it,  till  I  found  myself  the  pounds  for  three  days'  illness.    I've 

next  morning,  about  twelve  o'clock,  already  told  Grossett   I  shan't  go." 

sitting  in  one  of  the  recesses  in  the  This  was  not  very  encouraging.     *'I 

lobby  "to  the  right,"  emptying  my  should  have  gone  with  you,"  said 

pockets  of  papers  and  letters  of  all  No.  2 ;  "  but  I've  got  a  berth  in  my 

kinds,  to  see  which  would  bear  going  brother's  yacht,  and  he's  going.  It 
unanswered  a  little  longer !     One  of   will  be  well  worth  seeing,  I  can  tell 

these  documents  was  that  to  which  you."    Various  "  soundings"  of  this 

the    Deputy    Serjeant-at-Arms    had  kind,  taken  in   the   House — in  the 

alluded,  and  intimated  that  as  many  lobbies — in  the  library — ^in  the  din- 

jiiembers  as  wished  to  go  to  Cher-  ing-room  —  in    the    smoking-room, 

bourg  might  do  so,  on  paying  the  those  infernal  regions  which  1  never 

sum  of  £5  for  the  whole  trip ;   the  enter  but  in  quest  of  some  friend,  for 

*  This  relio  of  good  old  times  indicates  those  when  personal  safety  required 
members  to  accompany  their  Speaker,  and  themaelvea  keep  together,  as  long  as 

practicable,  when  localities  and  certain  other  matters  were  of  a  nature  different 
from  those  at  present  in  existence. 
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a  moment  —  left  extremely  doubtful  the  History  of  My  Time.    And,fto 

the* course  I  shoald  take.    Bat  at  be    sure,    Monday  the    2d   Angast, 

length,  about    eleven    o^dock    that  when  we  gleefully  turned  our  backs 

night,  a  famous  orator  crossed  over  on  the  laborious,  eventful,   but  un- 

from  below  the  *'  Opposition"  gang-  fragrant  Session  of  1867-8 — the  first 

way,  and,  sitting  on  the  steps  beside  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  Her  most 

me,    said  —  "They  tell    me    you're  Gracious   Majesty,    Queen  Victoria, 

thinking  of  going  to  Cherbourg.    If  had  its  own  historical  suggestiveness, 

you  are,  I  will  go  too,  and  L with  reference  to  the  great  and  fickle 

nas  promised  to  take  care  of  us  both  nation  which  at  present  owns  Cher- 
all  the  way,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  bourg ;  for  on  that  very  2d  August, 
trouble.  I  don't  half  like  it,  as  Fm  twenty-eight  years  before,  had  oc- 
a  ticklish  sort  of  a  sailor — ^but  I  don't  curred  the  abdication  of  Charles 
mind.''  X.,  the  last  reigning  prince  of  the 

^  Are  not  you  afraid  of  not  coming  thrice-expelled    and    thrice-restored 

back  ?    If  any  of  those  horrid  French  House    of    Bourbon.      'Tis    impos- 

Colonels ."  His  smile,  hereat,  was  sible  to  resist  glancing  hastily  down 

a  little  picture—**  Eh  ?'*  the  brief  succeeding  interval,  crowd- 

**Well — we'll  risk  even  fAa<.  Say  the  ed  with  such  big  events,  as  history 

word.    If  you  go,  I  go.    How  is  it?"  has   not  often    to  tell    in  so  short 

**  I  go."                                         ^  a  time.     W^e   see  installed,  a  week 

**So  do  I;"  and  the  matter  was  afrer  the  abdication  of  Charles,  the 
settled.  We  resolved  to  give  the  representative  branch  of  the  Orleans 
Grovemment  no  more  trouble,  but  family,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Phi- 
allow  them  to  prorogue  on  the  ensu-  lippe,  as  **  Bang  of  the  French ;" — 
ing  Monday,  to  admit  of  ouc  starting  himself  abdicating,  eighteen  years 
for  Southampton  on  the  ensuing  day.  afterwards,  to  die  in  exile  in  £ng- 
Bnt  surely  the  Oovermnent  ought  to  land  ;  monarchy  thereupon  abolish- 
make  me — thought  I — some  little  ed  and  France  declared  a  Republic, 
return  for  this  favour ;  so  I  modestly  >vith  Louis  Napoleon  for  its  Presi- 
intiniHted  to  the  two  Secretaries  of  dent,  who,  within  three  short  years, 
the  Treasnry,  over  three  glasses  of  was  appointed  such  for  a  period  of 
Seltzer  water  at  the  refreshment  ten  years;  universal  suffrage  esta- 
stand,  at  two  a.m.  the  next  morning,  blished;  a  new  order  of  things  inaugu- 
that  I  thought  my  five  pounds  was  rated ;  all  traces  of  **  Liberty,  Equality, 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Fraternity,"  obliterated — ^the  famous 
secret-service  money  was  meant  to  idolised  l^rees  of  Liberty  hewn  down 
meet.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  and  burnt;  a  still  newer  form  of 
and  hopeleSsS,  however,  than  the  government  established  in  the  begin- 
shrng  and  shake  of  the  head  with  ning  of  1862;  that  again  changed, 
which  the  application  was  received  a  restoration  of  the  empire  effected, 
by  those  unctuous  functionaries.  In  and  Louis  Napoleon,  all  within  the 
vain  I  pressed  to  know  what  they  same  memorable  year,  declared  Em- 
<lid  with  the  secret-service  money  ?  peror,  assuming  the  tide  of  Napoleon 
**If  we  told  you,"  whi.spered  one  III.,  and  shortly  afterwards  miraoa- 
of  them,  with  charming  jauntiness,  lously  escaping  repeated  infernal  at- 
**  it  wouM  not  any  longer  he  *  »ecret  tempts  at  assassination— linked  in 
service.' "  I  shortly  afterwards  asked  close  and  faithful  alliance  with  our- 
.the  late  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  selves,  in  the  prosecution  of  one  of 
sury  the  same  question;  but  all  those  the  greatest  wars  in  which  we  were 
gentry  were  evidently  in  league ;  for  ever  engaged ;  and  here  are  we,  the 
he  also  said,  with  a  solemn  smile,  faithful  Commons  of  staid  and  stem 
**It  always  was,  and  it  is,  and  it  al-  England,  embarking,  the  day  after 
ways  will  be,  secret  service!"  So  the  anniversary  of  the  first  of  this 
within  twelve  hours'  time  I  han<led  grand  series  of  events  in  French  his- 
a  cheque  for  £5  to  Captain  Gos-  tory,  to  witness  our  Queen  a  willing 
sett ;  received  my  ticket ;  and  from  guest  of  the  aforesaid  French  Empe- 
that  moment  dignified  myself  with  ror ;  the  august  spectatress  of  his  in- 
the  reflection  that  I  was,  in  my  own  anguration  of  a  stupendous  **8tand- 
little  way,  going  to  enact  a  part  in  ixo  menage"    to  old   England,  as 
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nine-tenths  of  her  subjects  believe  dinner.  It  had  been  ordered  for  eight 
it:  divers  old  ladies,  moreover,  dis-  o^clock,  of  which  it  now  wanted  only 
turbed  by  heavy  misgivings  that  a  few  minutes;  bnt  these  sufficed  to 
treachery  is  meant,  and  that  Her  fill  us  with  admiration  of  our  trans- 
Majesty — God  in  Heaven  bless  and  port,  as  it  lay  moored  to  the  dock-side, 
protect  her! — may  find  herself  sud-  The  ^^Peba^' — which  has  its  name 
denly  numbered  among  the  captive  hencefortli  associated  with  the  Com- 
monarohs,  of  whom  history  tells  pen-  mons,  or  strictly  speaking,  certain  of 
sively.  them,  and  Cherbourg — ^is  a  magnifi- 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  of  us  cent    screw-steamship,    336  feet  in 

whose  courage  might  well  ooze  out  length,  42  in  breadth,  its  engines  being 

after  the  manner  of  Bob  Acres\  when  of  450  horse- power,  and  tonnage  2620. 

we  recollected  the  part  which   we.  It  has  acconuuodation  for  one  hun- 

the  saucy  Commons,  had  ventured  to  dred  and  thirty-two  first  class,  and 

take  in  the  matter  of  the  Conspiracy  thirty-two    aeoond-cla^    passengers. 

Bill,  when   we   said,    "We^ll    have  Including  the  captain,  five  officers,  the 

none  on^t;^' that  we  were  among  ^Ad  purser,  surgeon,  and  six  en^neers^ 

ninety -and  nine  who  the  stewards,  and  the  band,  the  total 

But  behold — Southampton,  sir! —  number  of  the  crew  is  one  hundred 

^^  Impossible  I     We  can^t  have  got  to  and  thirty-two.    Its  average  speed  is 

Southampton     already!"    said    the  about  twelve  knots  an  hour;  and  the 

merry    carriagefal   of    Senators    in  three    thousand    miles*    intervening 

which  I  sate,  all  of  us  having  chat-  between  Southampton  and  lUexan- 

tered,  and  laughed,  and  told  interest*  dria  are  traversed  by  the  ^^  Pera"  in 

ing  stories,  and  been  very  witty,  with  little  more  than,  on  an  average,  ten 

a  dash  of  pathos  to  give  zest  to  oar  days.    To  a  nautical  eye,  the  figure 

fun ; — ^but  so,  in  sooth,  it  was.     At  and  proportions  of  this  fine  vessel 

Southampton  we  were,  and  the  FM-  must  give  great  satisfaction ;  and  I 

liatifies  were  upon  i/«,  till  we  felt  the  could  only  have  wished  that  they  had 

efiects  of  the  provident  care  of  our  been  scanned  on  the  present  occasion 

Deputy    Seijeant-at-Arms;    for    lol  by  the  critical  eye  of  my  Lord  True 

three  of  our  own  police  travelled  with  Blue. 

us  who  knew  every  one  of  our  pre-  Our  luggage  duly  deposited  in  our 
cious  faces,  and  eke  could  add  our  cabins — mercy  on  us !  what  a  multi- 
names  to  them  ?  When  they  called  tude  of  sword-cases,  hats,  &o.,  aimed 
out  mine,  to  tell  me  that  my  carpet-  at  contingencies  which  might  never 
bag  was  safe,  it  produced  no  sensa-  arise,  indicating  the  presence  of  many 
tion  whatever,  as  I  perceived  with  militaiy  and  naval  officers,  and  still 
certain  inward  feelings.  Bat  when  more  fonnidable  deputy  lord-lieu- 
they  called  out  the  names  of  certain  tenants ;  and  our  hasty  ablution 
personages  whom  I  accompanied,  it  ended,  hnrk !  the  shrill  cheery  sound 
was,  I  must  acknowledge,  somewhat  of  the  dinner-bugle.  And  behold,  iu 
different.  Wherefore  I  took  care  tu  three  or  four  minutes^  time,  to  ttie 
stick  to  them  in  the  crowd,  and  so  air  of  '^  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  £ng- 
have  reflected  upon  me  a  ray  or  two  land,^*  played  by  the  capital  band  of 
of  the  respect  due  to  their  well-earned  the  ^^  Pera,^'  some  hundred  gentlemen, 
parliamentary  position.  A  few  min-  nuble  lords  (about  whom  a  word  by- 
utiea'  hurried  walk  brought  us  in  sight  and-by),  right  honourablvs,  honour- 
of  the  dock,  the  approaches  to  which  able,  honourable  and  gallant,  and 
were  crowded  with  curious  specta-  honourable  and  learned  gentlemen,  in- 
ters, through  whom  the  police  Uiude  eluding  our  Deputy-Seijeant,  Chap- 
a  clear  path  for  us — the  last  detacti-  lain,  the  Clerk  Assistant,  Mr.  Speak- 
ment  of  the  adventurous  Commons;  ers  Secretary,  a  Committee  Clerk, 
for  it  seemed  that  a  goodly  number  of  and  the  »hip*s  offioei*s,  taking  their 
our  brethren  had  travelled  by  earlier  seats  facing  each  other,  at  two  long 
trains,  and  were  on  board,  anxiously  tiibles  traversing  the  whole  length 
awaiting  our  arrival,  and  tlie  sound  of  the  spacious  saloon,  upwai'ds  of 
of  the  bugle  which  should  announce  seventy  feet  in  length  I    The  muni- 

1  ^ _  

*  Exactly,  2972  milea. 
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tions  of  dixuer   warfare, — ^hark   to  eventful  meeting,  and  its  immediate 

the  incessant  explosions  of  champagne  result.      As  far  as  I  dare  humbly 

corks    impatient  for   action  I — ivere  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  masterly 

abundant;   our  conversation  full  of  and    far-sighted  views  which    then 

instructive  hilarity  I    We  ventured  to  found  utterance,  they  were  to  the 

laugh  at  the  apprehensions  of  our    following  effect  ....    As  for ^ 

frienHs  on  »hore;  we  forgot  our  re>  he  thought  that — while,  on  the  one 
spective  party  names,  cries,  and  prin*  hand,  it  was  possible, ....  on  the 
oiples ;  we  dismissed  oar  recollection  other,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  .  .  . 
of  the  great  sewer  which  washed  the  that  ....  But,  on  second  thoaghts, 
great  house  we  had  quitted  the  day  I  will  not  rob  my  brother  statesmen 
before,  and  thought  only  of  the  sweet  of  the  right  to  enunciate  their  opi- 
Southampton  water,  and  the  bright  nions  in  another  place,  at  the  open- 
blue  rippling  and  dancing  surface  of  ing  of  the  next  session — if  we  are 
pure  sea  with  which  our  eyes  were  then  in  a  position  to  resume  our 
to  feast  .tliemselves  for  the  comiDg  seats  I  / 
three  glorious  days,  and  for  which  Certain  inspiriting  sounds  over- 
we  prepared  ourselves  by  free  but  head  brought  the  remainder  of  us  on 
not  intemperate  recourse  to  cham-  deck — ^as  if  the  dreaded  din  of  the 
pagne,  hock,  and  claret,  in  which  we  division-bell  had  summoned  from 
drank  each  other's  health  individu-  smoking  and  dining-rooms  into  the 
ally,  then  the  health  of  our  Queen,  House — and  there — *T was  10.80  p.m.; 
and  our  respective  constituents,  be  we  were  still  moored  to  the  shore, 
they  many,  be  they  few,  and  without  and  could  see  a  goodly  number  of 
regard  to  party.  Heaven  bless  her,  folk  of  both  sexes,  standing  as  near 
and  all  hers — them,  and  all  theirs —  to  us  as  they  were  allowed ;  cigars 
ourselves,  and  all  ours  ;-^ and  the  were  puffing  on  deck  in  all  direc- 
Emperor,  as  he  may  behave  himself  tions ;  the  band  played  merrily ;  ^e 
— ^h is  Empress,  and  all  "his'n."  Bat  sounds  of  jig,  and  fling,  and  reel, 
— ah  I  ha! — will  he  let  us  come  instinctively*  and  irresistibly  com- 
back  ?  or  will  there  be  eighty-five  municated  motion  to  the  feet  of  even 
new  writs  moved  for  in  our  absence,  the  most  staid  and  unlikely  honour- 
under  the  Act  of  last  session,  for  so  able  members  of  all  parties — accord- 
many  having  accepted  the  office  of  his  ing,  that  is,  to  Pukoh  and  the  Papers, 
imperial  m^esty's  tenant-inspector  of  as  we  learned  uf>on  our  return  I 
dungeons?  ^^Come,  come,  Admiral!  Nay,  it  was  also  said  that  with  in- 
we  look  to  you  to  protect  us.  I — and  stramental,  mingled  vocal  harmony, 
I — and  I — went  on  the  faith  of  our  from  such  throats  as  remained  un- 
admiraPs  presence.  You  mtist  look  impaired  with  incessant  '^  hear, 
after  us." — "So  I  would,  if  you'd  hear!"  elsewhere.  1$  it  not  writ- 
give  me  a  fleet,  and  let  me  stay  be-  ten  in  "  Pvnch  f "  And  has  it  not 
hind,  to  see  which  way  you  get  in,  been  circulated  everywhere,  and  be- 
and  how  quidcest  to  get  you  out.  lieved  everywhere?  Who  could 
Bat  our  friend  here  will  cut  down  Lave  imagined  that  Mr.  Bray,  the 
the  estimates." — "No,  no!  I've  superintendent  of  our  own  police, 
come  here  to  be  cured  of  that — ^to  and  his  brace  of  lynx-eyed  detectives 
judge  for  myself— seeing  and  hear-  — who  know,  as  they  justly  boast, 
ing  is  believing;  a  plass  of  wine  with  the  face  of  every  honourable  member, 
you.  Admiral." — "  We'd  better  let  the  and  the  real  and  reputed  thief  in  the 
General  join  us,  I  think ;  for  both  metropolis — would  have  allowed  that 
services  are  concerned."  bump-backed,  sly,  satirical  old  sinner 
Such  small  effervescence  over,  the  to  slip  in  among  us,  and  tell',  in  his 
more  sagacious  and  far-seeing  of  us  own  way,  with  vivid  accuracy,  what 
entered  upon  discussions  of  a  most  he  so  distinctly  saw  not,  nor  heard  ? 
profound  character;  Speculating  on  Would  tliat  the  usually  keen  eye  of 
the  hidden  objects  of  the  Emperor  in  our  Deputy  Seijeant-at-Anns  had 
giving,  and  the  policy  of  our  Queen  been  upon  him!  Methinks  I  see  the 
and  her  ministers  in  accepting,  the  little  terrifled  old  fellow  standing 
memorable  invitation,  which  had  trembling  at  our  bar,  to  answer  for  so 
brought  so  many  of  us  to  witness  the  gross  a  breach  of  privilege ! 
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Bnt  be  that  as  it  may,  Lord  True  not  once  to  seel  To  enable  my  com- 
Blue  mast  be  content  to  take  mine  as  panion  to  complete  his  toilet,  I  sallied 
the  only  antheiitic  accoant  of  what  forth  in  quest  of  a  bath,  if  snch 
(lid,  and  did  not^  occur  daring  the  there  were,  and  foand  one  at  a  few 
ever-memorable  expedition  which  I  yards^  distance.  Ilaving  pnmped  an 
have  undertaken  to  record.  I  took  ample  supply  of  water  from  the  sea, 
my  place  on  the  poop,  and  looked  through  which  we  were  passing  so 
down  on  the  cheerful  scene,  in  cheer-  smoothly  and  swiftly,  into  a  commo- 
fal  mood ;  noting  how  the  Ilouse  dions  marble  bath,  I  eagerly  immersed 
bad  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  myself,  and  never  so  thoroughly  en- 
of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  Joyed  salt  water  before.  How  long  I 
of — pace  Eeginal — forgetting  the  should  have  continued  there,  I  know 
Queen's  speech,  and  everybody  and  not;  but  a  somewhat  peremptory 
everytliing  to  which  it  related.  The  tapping  at  the  door  intimated  that 
scene  below  me,  visible  every  now  some  other  honoarable  Meml>er  was 
and  then,  more  or  less  distinctly,  waiting  for  a  private  audience  of 
through  the  shifting  clouds  of  cigar  Neptune.  As  quickly  as  possible, 
smoke,  was  picturesque.  Those  who  therefore,  I  made  way  for  my  suo- 
can  do  this,  thought  I,  can  do  any-  cesser,  and  gave  such  acoonntB  during 
thing  1  So,  full  of  heart  and  hope  the  day  as  led  to  a  result  which  I 
for  the  morrow,  and  trying  to  realise  might  have  foreseen ;  for  the  next 
to  myself  the  distinguished  part  which  morning,  when  I  stole  forth  again  to 
we  were  doubtless  to  play  in  the  approach  the  briny  Presence  Cham- 
superb  spectacle  looming  in  the  dis-  bf  r,  I  fdund  the  door  bei«et  by  a  vai'i- 
tance,  I  stepped  down  the  steps  to  the  coloarod  dressing-gowned  throng  of 
deck,  and  tlience  to  my  snag  berth,  st^itesmen,  each  apparently  wishing 
winding  up  my  watch  exactly  as  the  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been 
two  fingers  stood  at  the  figure  zu.  In  waiting  there  l<mger  than  any  of  his 
five  minutes'  time  honourable  brethren  I    As  for  me,  I 

resolved  to  have  my  bath,  if  I  lay  in 

"  ^  Siii^t'^'''^^  *^*  ^"^^  u>  me,  was  bed  till  everybody  el^  had  had  his, 

and  my  patience  was  rewarded  at 
At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  next  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half*  This, 
morning,  I  woke,  and  ruM)ed  my  however,  is  anticipating,  bnt  it  serves 
eyes,  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  knew  to  show  the  evil  consequences  of 
where  I  was.  L.  was  dressing ;  and  thoughtlessly  disclosing  tlie  existence 
told  me  that  R.  had  been  up  lor  an  of  the  aforesaid  luxury  I  "  It  is  never 
hour,  and  was  on  deck,  with  the  new  too  late,  nevertheless,  to  mend,"  says 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  an  accomplished  novelist. 
— "  Oh  I"  quoth  L.,  **  what  a  lovely  Shortly  before  seven  o  clock  I  made 
morning  I  Here  we  are,  water  smooth  my  appearance  on  deck,  and  hasten- 
as  glass,  and  we  cutting  along  through  ing  to  the  lofty  foi-ecastle,  felt  the 
it  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  ^thirteen  full  freshness  of  the  morning  breeze, 
knots  an  hour."  which  only  slightly  niffled  tl  le  bl  ue  sur- 

"  Where  are  we?"  face  of  the  water.     Blue  was  the  sky, 

"  Exactly  opposite  the  Needles." —  blue  was  the  water,  freshening  and 

On  which  I  jumped  eagerly  out  of  inspiriting  the  whole  scene,  to  those 

bed,  my  forehead,  in  doing  so,  receiv-  whose  minds  and  bodies  had  been  so 

ing  a  slight  hint  of  a  l)erth   l>eing  long  overtaxed  as  tho?e  of  the  party 

,  above  me,  and  stoo<l  at  the  |K)rt-hole,  now  on  board.    About  a  dozen  of 

gazing  with  delight  at  tlie  scene  with-  them  were   up  and  stirring;    some 

out.    At  that  time  last  year  my  whole  sitting  reading,  others  promenading 

family  had  established  themselves  for  the  spncious  and  lengthy  deck,  one 

the  autumn  at  that  very  B[)ot,  from  or  two  whiffing  cigars  on  tlie  ]ioop. 

which  every  other  day  they  sent  me  With  the   exception  of  a  shadowy 

charming  and  refreshing  descriptions  outline  of  the  extremity  of  the  Isle 

of  the  locality  which  I  was  destined  of  Wight,  and  a  telescopic  glimpse 

*  There  were  three  or  four  baths ;  but  consider  tliat  the  water  had  to  be 

pumped  in  for  each,  and  the  number  of  bathers. 
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of  Alderney,  we  were  ont  of  sight  of  portant  was  going  on ;  for,  as  if  by 
land,  and  steering  direct  for  Cher-  common  consent,  cigar  after  cigar 
bonrg;  oar  glasses  intimating  that  disappeared,  and  Honourable  Mem- 
some  half-dozen  white  sails,  dis-  bers  gradnally  collected  themselves 
tantly  visible,  were  also  bound  to  together  near  the  gangway.  The 
oor  destination.  Twas  a  moment  of  sight  of  so  many  '*  wide-awakes," 
quiet  delight,  in  wjiich  the  mind  in-  aided  by  every  imaginable  colour  ^ 
stinctively  turned  from  an  oppressive  and  shape  of  travelling-attire — varied 
past  to  an  immediate  future  of  plea-  by  plain  hats,  white  and  black,  and 
sant  expectation — ^frorn  St.  Stephen's  modest  travelling- caps  of  every  hue 
and  its  fetid  contiguous  stream,  to  — was  most  imposing !  Many  coun- 
Oherbourg  and  its  flashing  waters,  tenances  spoke  eloquently  of  a  long 
However  it  may  now  or  hereafter  be  and  exhausting  se&^ion,  sallow  as 
with  Monsieur,  John  Bull  is  so  thor-  they  were  and  haggard  with  unceas- 
oughly  at  home  on  the  sea  that  he  ing  attendance  on  divisions  and — 
regards  it  as  his  own.  How  he  the  smoking- room ;  but  it  might  be 
stands  erect  and  firm,  and  treads  the  deemed  intrusive  to  specify  indivi- 
deck  of  great  or  little  craft,  with  an  duals.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  re- 
air  of  right  and  resolute  authority  I  marked  among  Honourable  Members 
To  descend  to  more  homely  matters,  that  their  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms 
however,  visible  on  descending  from  had  made  so  skilful  a  selection,  that 
the  forecastle — ^there  behold,  in  snug  the  "  Pera"  was  at  that  moment 
shed,  our  cow,  chewing  the  cud  of  freighted  with  representatives  of  all 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  little  dream-  the  great  interests,  all  the  moral  and 
ing  of  the  distinguished  party  to  intellectual  worth  of  the  nation! 
whose  breakfast  she  was  to  contri-  We  noticed  Members  for  nietropoli- 
bntel  Nearly  opposite  was  the  pen  tan  and  provincial,  county  and  bor- 
which  afforded  somewhat  straitened  ongh,  great  and  small,  agricultural, 
quarters  for  four  or  five  sheep ;  while  maritime,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
some  hundred  or  two  of  ducks  and  turing  constituencies;  highly  distin- 
hens  were  disposed  along  each  side  guished  representatives  of  both  the 
of  the  adjoining  deck;  all  giving  one  great  naval  and  military  services; 
the  cosy  notion  of  our  being  victualled  the  learned  professions  (the  Church 
for  a  voyage!  But  there  are  other  being  quodammodo  represented  by 
live  beings  stirring.  Behold  our  Ad-  the  pious  and  accomplished  chap- 
mira\  and  three  of  our  Generals,  lain),  the  banking,  shipping,  and 
standing  apart,  holding  a  council  of  railroad  interest<«,  and  all  the  leading 
war!  And  by-and-by,  the  bugle,  and  manufacturing  interests.  The  Go- 
breakfast!  That  over,  the  deck  shortly  vernment,  the  Opposition,  and  the 
afterwanls  may  be  supposed  to  have  various  sections  of  the  supporters,  of 
exhibited  a  striking  sight,  worthy  of  each,  were  amply  represented,  as 
the  practical  powers  of  "our  special  well  as  every  shade  of  political  and 
correspondent  on  board  the  'Pera!'"  religious  opinions.  The  Deputy  Ser- 
But  none  such  there  was;  our  dis-  jcant-at-Arms  was  required,  as  we 
creet  and  considerate  Deputy- Scr-  understood,  to  report  the  number 
jeant-at-Arms,  anxious  to  secure  of  Honourable  Members  who  had, 
complete  freedom  from  observation,  and  to  account  for  those  who  had  not, 
and  entire  abandon^  to  those  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  with 
bad  80  long  sate  under  the  unwink-  Uio  reasons  which  had  influenced 
ing  and  oppressive  scrutiny  of  twenty  tliem,  or  at  least  were  assigned  by 
pair  of  Argus-eves  in  the  gallery  im-  them,  for  not  so  doing.  That  respected 
mediately  over  Sfr.  Speaker's  chair —  functionary,  who  wore  a  wide-awake 
had  courteously  declined  a  courteous  and  shooting-jacket,  with  a  glass 
application  made  by  the  reporter  of  slung  over  his  shoulder,  in  common 
at  least  one  leading  London  news-  with  every  Honourable  Member,  at 
paper.  For  aught  I  know,  had  he  once  mounted  on  a  seat,  and  taking 
been  perched  anywhere  in  the  out  a  paper,  read  from  it  a  number 
shrouds,  he  might,  or  might  not,  have  of  details,  which,  from  the  reception 
said  something  of  ihis  sort : —  of  them,  must  have  been  very  amus- 
It  was  evident  that  something  im-  ing  and  interesting  to   Honourable 
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Members.  He  spoke,  however,  In  so  doubts  were  saggested  by  a  very 
low  a  tone,  that  we  were  unable  to  learned  member,  who  said  that  it 
catch  any  portion  of  what  he  snid,  might  afford  a  precedent,  possibly  to 
and  no  Honourable  Member  thought  be  followed  not  slowly  hereafter  on 
fit  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subiect  shore,  and  disturb  the  loog-settled 
Unless,  however,  we  are  mistaken,  relations  between  the  two  Houses, 
he  stated  tbat  he  had  no  reasons  After  adding  many  weighty  argn- 
which  he  could  venture  to  offer,  why  ments  of  this  sort,  which  were  cour- 
Mr.  Speaker  liad  not  accompanied  teously  listened  to,  he  found  the  feel- 
the  expedition.  It  was  subsequently  ing  of  the  House  so  strong,  that  he 
conjectured,  we  henr,  that  he  might  declared  the  sentiments  he  had  utter- 
not  have  been  indisposed  to  do  so,  ed  had  ceased  to  be  his  own  as  fast 
had  he  not  feared  that  his  presence  as  he  uttered  them,  and  the  two  noble 
might  have  given  a  more  definite  lords—one  of  whom  was  father  of  a 
and  official  character  to  the  expe-  noble  lord,  who  was  present,  a  mem- 
dition  than  he  or  others  might  have  her  of  the  Lower  House— were  forth- 
deemed  advisable.  The  general  re-  with  elected — incorporated  body  and 
suit  was,  that  the  number  of  Mem-  soul  with  the  Oommons — nemine 
hers  present  was  eiobty-five — a  contradUente^  and  warmly  shaken 
number  which  might  have  been  very  hands  with.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
largely  increased  during  the  last  right  honoarable  gentleman  said,  he 
week  of  the  session,  had  the  exten-  begged  to  ask  in  what  character,  or 
sive  arrangements  requisite  then  ad-  capacity,  they  were  going  to  Oher- 
mitted  of  it.  Shortly  after  this  it  bourg ;  and  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
was  announced  that  the  Government  what  arrangements  had  been  made 
had  offered  the  distinguished  party  with  the  French  Oovemment,  or  the 
a  Government  vessel,  but  that  this  representatives  in  France  of  their  own 
had  been  declined,  with  respectful  (the  English)  for  their  reception  in 
reference  to  two  Government  vessels  French  waters,  or  on  shore?  This 
called  the  "Transit"  and  " Perse ve-  led  to  an  animated  discussion;  in 
ranee" — names  which  elicited  ex-  the  course  of  which  it  was  slated,  that 
pressions  of  a  very  decided  character,  as  the  utmost  possible  publicity  had 

"It  now  rests  with  the  House,"  been  given,  by  the  English  and  for- 
said  the  Deputy  Sergeant-at-Amis,  eign  press,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
respectfully  taking  off  his  wide-  to  the  fact  of  so  considerable  a  l)ody 
awake  (as  we  understood  him),  "to  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
elect  their  Speaker  for  the  time  be-  mons  going  to  the  fiStes  at  Cherbourg, 
ing."  On  which  the  Clerk- Assistant,  and  communication  had  been  made 
standing  beside  him,  taking  off  his  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  home, — the 
wide-awake,  pointed,  silently,  to  an  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  and  the 
Honourable  Member,  who  proposed,  British  Consul  at  Cherbourg  would 
and  another  seconded,  a  third  Mem-  doubtless  co-operate  with  the  French 
ber,  of  dignified  and  commanding  pre-  Government  to  secure  Honourable 
sence,  and  great  personal  distinction.  Members  the  rightofseeing  what  there 
His  name  was  received  with  acclama-  » would  be  no  objection  to  their  seeing, 
tion,  and  he  was  elected  unanimously,  and  going  whither  there  might  be  no 

He  immediately  assumed  the  f>luce  objection  to  their  going,  offered  by 

from    which    the    Sergeant-at-Arms  the  French   authorities.     Ultimately 

had  descended,  and  called  the  atten-  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

tion  of  the  House  to  the  presence  of  — "Resolved,  that   the  Members  of 

a  noble  Earl,  a  member  of  the  other  this  House,  constituted  as  such,  for 

House  of   Parliament,  and   another  a  limited  and  special  purpose  only, 

noble  Lord,*  a  member  of  neither,  consider  themselves,  and  are  to  be 

It   appeared    that    both    were   per-  considered  by  all  parties  concerned, 

sonally    highly    acceptable    to    the  both  in  England  and  France,  only  as 

House  :     but    grave    constitutional  visitors  to  Cherbourg,  and  spectators 

*  The  Earl  of  Sheffield  and  Viscount  Eingsale.  Many  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ugnified  their  wish,  but  at  too  late  a  period,  to  accompany  the 
expedition. 
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of  the  ffetes  there,  in  their  individual  oar  pilots  we  resumed  onr  progress  to- 
capacities  as  sach  members,  and  as  wards  Cherbonrg.  I  took  my  place 
private  gentlemen  only;  but  they  on  the  forecastle.  What  English- 
expect  from  the  British  Consul  at  man  could  resist  a  momentary  re- 
Cherbourg,  the  attention  due  from  flection  on  long-passed  events  of 
him  to  them  and  all  other  British  which  he  was  now  approaching 
subjects."  the  scene — the  bloody  conflict  be- 
lt was  further  agreed  that  the  fixed  tween  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations 
hours  ofthe^^Pera^^  should  be  observ-  in  1692,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ed  on  all  occasions  as  far  as  practic*  French  fleet,  forts,  and  arsenal  in 
able;  and  that  the  initiative  arrange-  1758,  exactly  a  century  ago?  And 
ments  for  going  on  shore  should  be  in-  again — ^wLat  had  been  since  done, 
trusted  to  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at-  attempted,  and  at  last  apparently 
Arms.  consummated,  bv  our  indefatigable 
It  having  been  ascertained  that  and  gallant  neighbours, — our  Queen 
every  Honourable  Member,  and  every  already  on  her  way  to  assist  in  con- 
officer  and  attendant  of  the  House  summating  their  triumph.  Most  of 
present,  possessed  a  passport  pro-  us  were  collected  on  the  poop  and 
perly  vue*d^  the  House  adjourned  forecastle,  as  we  slowly  entered  the 
during  pleasure. — IfVI  say, "  Our  Spe-  mouth  of  Cberboirrg  harbour,  between 
cifll  Correspondent"  had  been  'on  two  forts;  I  standing  close  to  three 
board,  and  if  he  had  given  the  above,  persons  very  narrowly  and  silently 
or  any  such  account  of  what  he  re-  scrutinising  every  surrounding  object 
presented  himself  as  having  wit-  on  shore  and  afloat — ^Admiral  Napier, 
nessed  and  heard ;  whether,  in  doing  General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of 
so,  he  would  have  wholly  drawn  on  Ears,  and  General  Sir  William  Cod- 
hia  imagination ;  or  whether  his  ac-  rington.  To  our  left  lay,  between  the 
count  would  have  been  wholly,  or  to  breakwater  and  ourselves,  in  a  line 
any  and  what  extent,  based  on  fact,  slightly  curved  towards  us,  nine  men- 
must,  as  &r  as  this  letter  is  con-  of-war^— eight  two-deckers,  and  one 
cerned,  continue  one  of  those  myste-  three-decker,— the" Bretagne,"which 
riee  which  serve  to  puzzle  the  uiiini-  was  at  the  innermost  extremity,  all 
tiated,  and  exercise  ingenuity  in  dressed  with  flags.  Ahead  of  us, 
squaring  statements  with  external  close  in  to  the  shore,  lay  a  small  fleet 
probabilities  and  intrinsic  consis-  of  gay  yachts,  destined  to  be  vastly 
tency.  However  this  may  be,  you  augmented  in  number  by  the  aiext 
may  regard  us  as  having  advanced  morning;  all  of  them  dressed  with 
by  between  half-past  eleven  and  flags,  and  indubitably  English.  A 
twelve  o^dock  within  a  few  miles  of  little  to  our  right,  lay  the  small  town 
the  far-famed  mysterious  French  Se-  of  Cherbourg,  perhaps  comparable, 
bastopol.  The  weather  continued  as  seen  irom  the  "  Pent,"  but  disad- 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  breeze  vantageonsly,  with  our  Gravesend  or 
was  a  little  brisker  than  when  we  Worthing,  with  quays  and  fortifica- 
started.  The  gently-sloping  shore  to  tions  stretching  in  every  direction, 
our  right  was  prettily  variegated;  With  the  keen  eyes,  and  with  the 
while  straight  before  us  was  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Englishmen, 
great  breakwater — ^about  half  a  mile  we  carefully  scanned,  almost  in  si- 
longer  than  ours  at  Plymouth — to  our  lence,  each  man-of-war  as  we  passed 
left,  terminating  in  a  fort,  between  them — ^moored,  as  I  judged,  at  about 
which,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side,  fifty  or  eighty  yards^  distance  from 
we  had  to  enter.  When  witliin  two  each  other.  At  length  we  took  up, 
miles  or  thereabout^  two  or  three  under,  of  course,  our  pilot^s  guidance, 
fishing- smacks — such  they  appeared  a  capital  central  position,  by  a  white 
to  me — put  out,  and  sailed  towards,  buoy,  bearing  on  it  the  not  inappro- 
and  round  us,  as  soon  as  we  had  priate  letters  very  large,  "M.P.," 
slackened  steam,  and  lay  to  for  the  and  dropped  our  anchor.  Scarcely 
pilot.  Judging  from  the  gestures  of  had  we  done  so,  and  owned  onr  first 
those  on  board,  they  appeared,  as  contact  with  sound  French  soil,  than 
well  they  might,  struck  with  admira-  we  saw,  with  less  surprise  than  satis- 
tionof  the  ^^Pera."    Having  received  faction,    a  boat   put  ofl*  from   the 
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nearest  man-of-war  with  an  officer  ing  np  the  anchor.  And  at  a  pretty 
Btanding  in  the  stern,  and  pnll  rapid-  rate  was  this  operation  got  through, 
ly  towards  ns.  How  considerate  of  as  testified  by  the  time  kept  by  the 
tne  Emperor,  as  represented  by  his  quaint  little  fiddler  who  gave  them 
Admiral!  Imagine  a  naval  officer,  the  pfce.  We  felt,  and  indeed  saw, 
high  in  the  service,  despatched,  with-  tbat  we  were  objects  of  universal 
out  an  instant^s  delay,  to  recog-  curiosity,  and  perhaps  no  little 
nise  and  greet  the  arrival  of  so  amusement,  partly  evidenced  by  the 
many  of  the  faithful  Commons  of  glasses  through  which  the  ^^Pera" 
Her  Britannic  Mfyestv,  in  French  was  peered  at  from  both  the  men- 
waters!  We  saw,  in  anticipation,  the  of- war,  the  yachts,  and  the  forts, 
distinguished  visitor  approach  the  At  length,  however,  we  reached  our 
gangway,  where  most  of  us  should  appointed  site;  once  more,  down 
be  stationed  to  receive  the  bearer  of  rattled  the  ponderous  anchor,  and 
Imperial  courtesies,  and  uncovering,  there  we  lay,  nearly  midway  between 
advance  to  our  stately  Speaker  pro  the  French  men-of-war  and  our 
tempore,  with  a  gracious  courtesy  countrymen^s  gay  fleet  of  yachts, 
peculiar  to  that  gallant  people,  and  capitally  stationed  to  see  and  hear 
express  the  anxious  desire  of  His  everything  we  had  come  to  see  and 
Imperial  Majesty  to.  afford  the  gen-  hear — in  fact,  ready  for  anything  I 
tlemen  of  that  highly-distinguished  Well,  what  was  to  be  done  now? 
body,  the  House  of  Commons,  every  What  boat  is  that,  putting  off  from  the 
facility  for  observing  and  enjoying  pier  and  pulling  straight  towards  the 
everything  and  ourselves,  &c.  &c.  ^^  Pera,^*  and  the  House  she  had  the 
&c. — all  which  would  have  been  honour  to  carry  ?  Every  glass  directed 
received  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  towards  it  soon  enabled  us  to  suimise 
But^  alas!  the  object  of  our  French  the  approach  of  Her  Majesty^s  Oon- 
visitor  was  quite  different.  We  had  sul,  bent  on  paying  instant  attention 
our  misgivings,  on  noting,  as  he  to  so  large  a  section  of  Her  Ma- 
drew  near  enough,  the  dark  frown  jesty's  Commons  on  their  arrival  in 
that  was  on  his  face,  and  heard  him  French  waters.  Imagine  the  boat  at 
impatiently  urge  on  the  oarsmen,  length  alongside,  and  a  tall  gentle- 
He  ran  rapidly  up  the  companion-  manly  person  in  a  trice  presenting 
ladder,  and  asked,  in  very  broken  Eng-  himself  on  deck,  in  the  most  respect- 
lish,  for  the  pilot.  When  that  function-  ful  manner,  giving  us  a  cordial  wel- 
nry  approached  him,  cap  in  hand,  come,  and  producing  bundles  of 
^^Yatfor,sacre!  you  put  dis  sip  here?'*  tickets  and  cards  of  all  sorts,  placed 
he  asked,  *^  You  wrong  I''  A  sharp,  at  his  disposal  on  our  behalf,  by  the 
but  fierce,  colloquy  ensued  between  complaisant  civil,  military,  and  na- 
them,  quickly  kindling  into  liquid  val  authorities  on  shore  and  afloat, 
streams  of  vernacular ;  so  that  some  Now  we  saw  the  utility  of  Consuls ; 
of  the  more  accomplished  among  us  and  suddenly  bethought  ourselves  of 
soon  found  out  the  true  state  of  the  the  favourable  reception  we  should 
case.  We  were  not  to  be  towed  into  accord  next  session — always  pro- 
harbour  and  landed  as  prisoners ;  but  vided  we  were  permitted  to  return 
our  enlightened  Cherbourg  pilot —  t<^  England — to  a  certain  Report  is- 
an  old  ,  weather-beaten  man — had  sued  only  a  few  days  before,  on  the 
brought  us  up  to  the  placo  destined  27th  July,  1858  (there  is  nothing  like 
to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  Eng-  exactness  in  these  matters),  by  the 
lish  men-of-war;  it  appearing  that  Select  Committee  "  on  Consular  Ser- 
he  had  positively  taken  the '*Pera"  vice  and  Appointments."  Fifteen 
to  be  one,  not  having,  in  the  excite-  members  of  that  committee  sate 
ment  of  the  moment,  we  being  the  twenty-six  times,  and  examined  and 
first  arrival,  scanned  minutely  our  re-examined  fifty  witnesses;  and  a 
very  peaceful  port-holes!  Having  prominent  result  of  their  labours  is 
thoroughly  convinced  our  pilot  of  the  stated  to  be  the  necessity  of  doing 
enormous  delinquency  of  which  he  *•*■  that  justice  to  an  important  branch 
had  been  guilty,  the  Frenchman  of  the  public  service,  which  impera- 
withdrew,  but  not  till  some  little  tively  demanded  such  a  revision  of  the 
progress  had  been  made  with  haul-  salaries  aud  emoluments  of  the  Con- 
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snlar  senrioe,  as  will  place  Consols  mind,  he  made  certain  statements  in 
in  circumstances  consistent  with  the  his  own  defence,  which  appeared  to 
importance  of  their  duties/'  Here,  the  House  to  be  not  in  precise 
for  ia<)tanoe,  was  on  agreeable  gentle-  quadrature  with  those  of  the  afore- 
man,  with  a  convenient  office  on  the  said  Consular  delinquent.  It  was 
quay,  and  living  close  at  hand  ....  evident  that  there  was  some  mis^ 
Doubtless  all  this  sounds  very  well;  understanding  between  them  as  to 
but  unfortunately,  things  as  they  what  had  or  bad  not  happened  be- 
ought  to  have  been,  were  not  things  tween  them.  He  was  then  ordered 
as  they  were.  The  aforesaid  litde  back  to  his  flag-ship.  Doubtless  the 
boat  soon  lost  itself  in  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  by  this  time  have  had  a 
yachts ;  no  Consul  came  near  us,  few  spasmodic  anticipations  of  what 
nor  sent  to  us,  nor  took  the  least  may  take  place  in  the  next  session, 
notice  of  us;  no  Consul  had  an  when  the  Estimates  come  under 
office  on  or  near  the  quay-side,  nor  consideration,  and  some  eighty- 
any  other  than  his  own  residence,  five  honourable  members,  sitting 
situate  at  some  two  and  a  half  miles  above  and  below  both  gangways,  are 
from  the  town.  This  pleasant  dis-  there,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  special 
covery  was  made  by  our  indefatigable  whip  of  their  own — not  to  speak  of 
Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms,  whom  we  the  slightly  different  view  they  may 
had  despatched  ashore,  shortly  after  be  then  disf)osed  to  take  of  a  certain 
our  arrival,  in  quest  of  the  afore-  report  on  Consular  Service  and  Ap- 
said  obliging  and  accessible  Consul,  pointments,  to  which,  now  and  here, 
After  a  broiling  walk  under  a  vertical  with  the  grim  reticence  of  one  of 
sun,  and  accompanied  by  those  in-  those  holding  fast  the  national  purse- 
spiriting  clouds  of  dust  in  which  strings,  I  forbear  to  make  further 
Cherbourg  seems  to  delight,  our  allusions ;  but  surelv  there  is  a  black 
officer  found  Mr.  Consul  comfortably  look-out  for  somebody  or  otber.  Thus 
at  home,  declaring  that  he  had  had  far  concerning  one  of  my  order ;  but 
no  ^^officiaP'  intimation  whatever  now  as  to  one  of  your  patrician 
of  our  intended  arrival,  and  bad  had  order.  Did  yon  ever  see  or  hear  of' 
no  orders  to  provide  for  us,  and,  a  certain  Lord  Cowley,  E.C.B.f  He 
in  short,  had  done  nothing  for  us,  is  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  has 
his  fellow-countrymen,  among  whom  been  such  for  the  last  six  years,  play- 
were,  I  take  leave  to  say,  some  of  ing  that  brilliant  part  to  the  cheering 
the  most  gallant,  distinguished,  and  tune  of  eiglit  thousand  a-year,  with 
far-famed  men  that  had  ever  drawn  which  also  we,  the  faithful  Commons, 
sword  or  worn  epaulettes.  Does  have  occasionally  something  to  do. 
this  meet  with  your  approval.  Lord  How  becoming  and  graceful  his  brief 
True  Blue?  It  did  not  meet  with  visit  to  the  ^' Pera,"  explaining  how 
ours;  and — that  I  may  not  again  in-  harassed  he  was  on  such  an  occasion, 
terrupt  the  thread  of  my  narrative  by  as  we  might  easily  imagine,  but 
allusion  to  this  quintessence  of  indit-  assuring  us  that  he  had  not  failed, 
ference — ^let  me  say  that  the  next  before  leaving  Paris,  to  offer  sugges- 
day,  possibly  having  in  the  interval  tions  in  the  highest  quarter  as  to 
suffered  some  qualms  and  mis-  facilities  being  sdSbrded  at  Cherbourg 
givings,  he  made  his  appearance  on  for  so  large  a  number  of  members  of 
board  the  '^  Pern,"  when  there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  &o.  &c.  &c. 
a  very  thin  House,  and  tried  to  ex-  But  this,  again,  was  exactly  the  thing 
cnlpate  himself— his  I  heard,  but  I  which  might  have  been,  and  was  not, 
was  not  present.  In  consequence,  done.  I  doubt  whether  this  magni- 
however,  of  his  representations,  ficent  employe  ever  asked  which  was 
another  fhnctionary  was  afterwards  the  ^^Pera,"  or  whether  a  single  mem- 
ordered  to  attend — to  wit,  the  Under  her  of  the  Lower,  or  even  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary— our  messenger  Upper,  House  was  on  board,  in 
having  brought  him,  in  obedience  modest  and  not  unreasonable  reliance 
to  our  Speaker's  warrant,  from  his  on  the  good  offices  of  their  highly- 
comfortable  quarters  on  board  the  salaried  countryman. 
English  Admiral's  flag-ship.  As  soon  And  for  thesie  courtesies  we  vote 
as  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of  you  money  I    But  wait  till  next  Ses- 
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sion,  my  Lord  Cowley.  Tet  stayt  flattering  in  the  breeze.  Several  of 
methinks  there^s  a  good  deal  of  heal-  them  having  made  out  who  we  were, 
ing  virtne  In  an  interval  of  six  entire  sent  boats  off  to  reconnoitre  ns  more 
months  I  Perhapa  during  their  flight  closely ;  and  we  foand  that  not  a  few 
our  anger  may  evaporate ;  bat  there  noble  and  honourable  friends  in  both 
will  be  a  plaguy  suggestiveness,  too,  Houses  had  preceded  us  in  their 
about  the  items  ^^  Ambassadors*  Sala*  yachts,  some  of  them  coming  on 
rie^"  "  Consuls'  Salaries,"  when  the  deck  to  exchange  cordial  greetings. 
Estimates  for  1859-1860  come  on ;  Qoeer  old-fashioned  fishing-boats  put 
and  we  had  on  board  those  who  off  from  shore,  from  time  to  time,  with 
concern  themselves  a  little  with  such  qaaint  country  folk  I  all  in  holi- 
that  particular  department!  Hav-  day  attire,  and  sailing  round  and 
ing  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  thus  roand  us  with  evidently  admiring  in- 
far,  let  me  assure  you  and  our  quisitiveness.  There  to  our  left  lay 
oounti7men,  that  the  "  head  and  tne  nine  men-of-war,  grimly  silent, 
front  of  the  offence  had  this  extent  and  motionless — not  a  man  visible 
— no  more."  '  "The  Commons,  we  except  an  oflScer  or  two  on  the 
understand,  were  in  high  dudgeon  quarter-deck.  The  "Bretagne"  lay 
with  somebody  or  Fomething  or  other  magnificently  on  the  water  I  As  our 
at  Cherbourjr,"  said  the  newspapers,  friend,  the  Deputy  Seijeant-at-Arms, 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  prolonged  his  stay  till  we  began  to 
that  any  one  of  our  large  party  was  fear  that  there  might  be  some  mis- 
simpleton  enough  to  look  for,  or  carriage  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as 
dream  of,  any  ofScial  recognition,  by  the  shore  was  concerned,  we  manned 
either  French  or  English  authorities,  a  boat,  and  dispatched  our  Admiral 
of  those  who  had  expressly  disclaimed  to  p^  his  respects  to  his  old  friend 
going  in  any  other  than  an  unoflScial  the  French  Admiral,  on  the  "Bre- 
capacity,  to  enjoy  a  magnificent  f(&te  tagne."  Methinks  I  see  ours,  at  this 
got  up  by  our  gallant  neighbours,  and  moment,  sitting  astern,  in  the  dress 
be  spectators  of  the  courteous  and  which  he  wears  in  the  Honourable 
cordial  reception  of  our  Queen  by  House,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
their  Emperor  and  his  crews,  troop:*,  with  such  an  air  of  enjoyment,  and 
and  people,  afloat  and  ashore.  And  then  waving  his  hand  to  us  while  we 
if  any  one  imagines  that  a  single  mem:  shouted  "  Our  compliments  to  the 
her  of  that  party  had  any  real  or  even  French  Admiral."  He  nodded  good- 
imaginary  ground  for  imputing  ne-  humouredly,  and  was  soon  on  board 
gleet,  or  discourtesy  of  any  kind,  to  the  huge  three-decker.  He  stayed 
any  Frenchman,  private  or  offidal,  so  long  with  his  brother  tar,  and 
in  their  individual  or  collective  ca-  our  envoy  was  so  long  ashore,*  that 
pacity,  let  me  assure  him  that  such  we  certainlv  began  to  get  a  little 
was,  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was,  on  impatient.,  for  it  was  nearly  three 
the  contrary,  vastly  otherwise.  For  o'clock:  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
my  part,  I  saw  everything  I  had  were  to  arrive  at  four;  the  termi- 
gone  to  see,  and  chose  to  see ;  and  I  nns  of  the  new  railway  was^y  we 
wish  all  our  own  countrymen  would  learned,  at  a  considerable  distance 
take  a  lesson  from  the  ready  and  even  from  the  quay-side ;  and  we  jdid 
anxious  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  ashore, 
every  Frenchman,  high  or  low,  with  nor  what  to  do  if  we  had  got  there, 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  on  land  or  We  could  see,  through  our  glasses, 
water.  the  queer  old  town  all  astir  with 
While  our  Deputy  Seijeant-at- Arms  flags  and  other  indications  of  re- 
was  on  shore  seeing  what  he  could  do  joicing,  and  the  streets  and  quays 
for  us,  we  lunched,  and  then  betook  crowded  with  people.  How  tantal- 
ourselves  to  the  deck.  How  charm-  ising  I  At  last,  however,  about  half- 
ing,  fVesh,  and  lively,  and  novel  past  three,  a  boat  reached  us  from 
everything  about  nsl  All  round  the  shore,  bringing  one  of  our  nnm- 
our  riffht  was  the  glittering  fleet  of  ber  who  had  accompanied  the  Dep- 
English  yachts,  fully  dressed — their  uty  Serjeant-at-Arms,  with  the  in- 
flags,  with  all  sorts  of  devices,  spark-  telligence  that  he  had,  after  a  great 
ling  in  the  sunlight,  and  incessantly  deal  of  trouble,  found  out  the  Ck)DSu]2 
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that  ha  would  get  ns  tickets  to  the  een.    At  length  a  signal — ^and  oflGL- 
resenred  places  at  the  rail  way  sta-  cers  and  civilian  employe*  mnning 
tion,  by  the  time  that  as  many  of  ns  to  and  fro  breathless — soldiers  fall- 
as  chose  had  gone  ashore ;  bnt  when  ing  into  line — ^bnt  it  was  only  two 
and  where  we  were  to  meet  was  a  pilot- engines:    at    length,  however, 
mystery  to  ns.    To  shore,  however,  down  came  the  train  for  which  we 
several  boat-loads  of  ns  went,  and  we  were  all  so  anxiously  waiting.    Ob, 
landed  without  difBcnltr,  oar  trosty  the    dreadful,   insupportable   heat  I 
Deputy- Seijeant  being  there  to  make  When  the   Imperial  carriage   came 
things  comfortable  with  the  antho-  slowly  up,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
rities.    None  of  us  was  required  to  and  there  was  considerable — but  to 
show  his  passport;  I  never  even  took  my  English  ears,  a  sort  of  oonstrain- 
mine  out  of  my  pocket  daring  the  ed  cheering,  except  on  the  part  of 
whole  expedition.    And  then  all  of  ourselves  and    brother   countrymen 
OS — a  pretty  goodly  number — obeyed  near  us,  who  cheered  loudly.    When 
orders,  and  followed  Mr.  Deputy-Ser-  the    Emperor  alighted,  he  took  off 
jeant  till  we  arrived  at  a  place  where  his  hat,  appeared    in    high  spirits, 
printed  tickets  for  the  reserved  places  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  many 
were  given  to  each  of  us,  greatly  to  around  him.    As  the  Empress  alight- 
the  envy  of  crowds  perspiring  and  ed,  a  very  loud  cheer  greeted   her, 
panting  under  the  glare  and  dust,  which  she   acknowledged    with    a 
and  hurried  on  through  continuous  grace    and   ease    of    carriage    and 
crowds,  till  we  reached  the  strictly-  g^ture  that  were    exanisite.     Me- 
ffuardea  locality.    We  found  no  dif-  thinks   I  see  her  at   this  moment, 
ficulty  in  reaching  the  places  assigned  parasol  in  hand,  clad  in  a  lilao-coloor- 
to  us — about  the  centre  of  a  space  of  ed  dress,  with  a  charming  littie  gos- 
some  hundred  or  two  yards,  occupied  samer  bonnet — ^taming    her  lovely 
with  long  rows  of  forms,  on  which  face  now  to  us  on  her  left,  then  to 
spectators  were  sitting  or  standing —  those   on   her   right,   the  Emperor 
very  many  of  them  English,  and  we  walking  beside  her  till  they  reached 
ourselves  appearing  to  number  some  the  chapel,  when  the^cheering  ceased, 
twenty  or   thirty  only.     Notwith-  They  stood  slightly  in  advance  of  tiie 
standing  the  pressure  for  admisdon,  two  chairs  beside  the  altar,  and  re- 
three  or  four  rows  of  forms  were  mained  standing  while  the   service 
aJmost    wholly    unoccupied.      The  proceeded.    Then  was  heard  chant- 
space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ing ;  and  by-and-by  the  Bishop,  fol- 
railway   was    much    better    filled,  lowed  by  a  long  train  of  clergy,  ad- 
To  our  left  was   the  platform,  laid  vanced   towards    the   two  engines 
out  as  a  chapel,  with  altar  and  ta-  which    had    first   arrived,  and   had 
pers,  on  the  left  side  of  which  were  since   been    moved  up  close  to  the 
two  chairs  of  State ;  behind  which  Chapel,  that  they  might  receive  the 
stood  a  glittering  crowd  of  officials,  benediction.     Amidst   chanting,  he 
conspicuous  among  them  Mr.   Wal-  scattered  holy  water  on  each  from  a 
ewski ;  and  opposite,  a  full-robed  as-  brush,  uttering   some   Latin  words 
semblage  of  clergy  and  choir,  with  which  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear; — and 
the  Bishop  of   Ooutances  at   their  just  as  the  procession  was  returning 
head.    While  we  were  waiting  the  to  the  Chapel,  where  remained  stand- 
arrival   of    the    Imperial    train,    a  ing  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
number  of  men  and  women   were  latter  playing  rather  restiessly  with 
busily    laying  down,   stitching  and  her    piarasol  —  hark!     the    sudden 
tacking    together,   the    cloth     and  booming  of  a  distant  gun  I      ^*  Ah^ 
carpeting  on  which  the  great  folk  ma  foiJ e'est  la Beine cTAngleterre P 
were  to  walk.    To  our  extreme  right  suddenly    exclaimed     a    lady    near 
was  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  me:    ^*The  Queen!    The  Queen!  "^ 
ran,  sitting  down  on  some  steps,  and  exclaimed  many  English  voices.    All* 
lounging  and  chatting  merrily  with  further  interest  in  the  solemn  inau- 
them,  tiiree  WfandiSree   with  sun-  guration  going  on  before  me,  ceased 
burnt   complexions — ^wearing   broad  suddenly ;  and  I,  and  most  of  my 
hats  with  light  blue  ribbons,  dark  brother   members,     forthwith   took 
blue  tunics,  and  ample  scarlet  tron-  our  departure,  and  made  our  way 
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through  the  crowded  streets  to  the  ^m  the  fort  opposite  to  that  by 
equally  crowded  quays,  and  were  which  the  Queen  was  entering  be- 
soon  safe  again  on  board  our  sood  gan  the  cannonade  with  a  trtrnicnd- 
"  Pera."    ^  we  approached  her,  now  ous  report,  followed  instantly  by  the 

graceful  and  commanding  looked  her  French  man-of-war  nearest  tlie  Queen; 

gure  and  proportions  1     And  close  blaze  after  blaze,  and  huge  \m&  after 

by  the  gangway,  there^s  the  good-  puff  of  white  smoke,  bursting  lorth 

humoured  face  of  our  Admiral  to  furiously  with  astounding  rapidity; 

greet  us— "Well,  my  friends,*^  quoth  then  the  next  and  the  next,  and  the 
e,  "  IVe  been  on  board  the  ^  Bre-  next,  as  if  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
tagne,^  and  my  friend  the  Admiral  savageness,  that  would  annihilate 
and  I  have  arranged  the  whole  thing  whatever  was  within  reach ;  then  a 
— there^ll  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  prodigious  broadside  from  the  ^'  Bre- 
to- morrow,  about  going  over  the  ar-  tagne  ;^^-«»th6  royal  Lady  of  England 
senal  1  *'  There  were  not  many  of  — shall  I  not,  on  board  my  own 
our  ^artj  at  that  moment  on  deck.  "  Pera,"  say.  Mistress  of  the  Seas — 
One,  Kr.  Attorney-General,  was'  standing  conspicuous,  with  her  hus- 
strengtheuing  his  principles  by  read*  band  and  eldest  son  beside  her, 
ing  the  QvMrterlyReoiew ;  another,  and  gliding  calmly  alongside  the 
R.,  deep  in  the  Edinburgh  Betieio  ;  monsters  vomiting  fire  and  smoke; 
one,  G.,  riveted  with  Blachtoood's  her  own  ships  of  war  foUowing 
Magazine;  and  another,  trying  to  slowly  after,  and  taking  up  their 
puzzle  out  the  Cherbourg  localities  position  in  stern  silence, — their  turn 
from  a  map  lying  before  him.  As  it  had  not  come  yet,  but  perhaps  when 
wanted  half-an-hour  to  dinner-time  it  did,  they  might,  fand  I  hoped 
— which  was  seven  oVIock — I  betook  would,  astonish  Monsieur ;  —  their 
myself  to  the  poop,  glass  in  hand,  to  thundtr  rebellowing  from  fort  alter 
rest  myself,  and  look  out  for  the  fort  in  every  direction,  even  far  in- 
Queen,  who  had  not  yet  arrived ;  land  on  shore ;  then  broadside  after 
^e  gun  which  we  had  heard  ashore  broadside  again  from  the  ships ;  and, 
having  intimated  only  that  the  royal  amidst  all  this  prodigious  uproar,  the 
yacht  was  in  sight.  Over  the  break-  vast  hull  and  masts  of  the  infuriate 
water,  however,  were  visible  rapidly  "  Bretagne  ^^  becoming  again  visible, 
advancing  masts.  The  evening  was  as  her  smoke  cleared  ofi^  the  '*  Vio- 
one  of  beauUftil  tranquillity — the  air  toria  and  Albert**  took  up  her  position 
bright  and  fresh.  Boat  after  boat  near  her,  followed  shortly  i^r,  as 
of  the  **  Pera  **  was  returning  to  her  if  with  jealous  solicitude  and  pro- 
with  members  who  had  been  to  visit  pinquity  to  their  Eoyal  Mistress,  by 
their  various  yachting  friends,  whose  the  English  three-decker  and  her 
gay  craft  glistened  more  charmingly  three  two-decked  companions,  and 
than  ever  in  the  declining  sunbeams,  the  Queen  of  England  was  at  anchor 
No  noise  came  firom  the  shore.  All  in  the  French  waters.  We  did  not 
on  deck  was  quiet ;  and  the  French  require  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
men-of-war  lay  silent  and  gloomy  faintly-heard  volleys  of  cheering  from 
on  the  smooth  blue  water,  like  the  French  men-of-war,-^we  sent  up 
80  many  Mausoleums.  At  length  a  hundred  men  into  our  own  rigging, 
^  There  comes  the  little  lady,''  ex-  and  from  their  honest  throats,  and 
daimed  a  friend  beside  me ;  and  in  from  ours,  (see  our  stout  old  Admiral 
a  twinkling,  round  the  comer  of  the  yonder  waving  his  hat  and  cheer- 
breakwater  glided  the  ^^  Victoria  and  ing  lustily !)  burst  forth  volley  after 
Albert,"  with  the  royal  standard  of  volley  of  Englbh  ^^hip,  hip,  hip, 
England  at  the  main,  closely  attend-  hurra  1 "  Ab  for  me,  'twas  not  the 
ed  by  the  towering  three-decker,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  hold 
I^Koyal  Albert,*' by  the  ^Benown,'' and  my  field-glass  to  my  eyes,  directed 
Tthor  war-ships — the  little  ^*  Fairy  "  towards  the  Queen,  with  one  hand, 
following  after;  and  in  an  instant  with  the  other  wave  my  cap,  ana 
there  was  before  my  eyes  the  grandest  at  the  same  moment  cheer  at  the 
sight,  and  in  my  ears  the  most  terrific  top  of  mv  voice :  but  I  did  it. 
uproar,  that  the  one  had  seen  or  the  Then  we  hear  £untly  on  the  even- 
other  heard  before.    The  huge  gons  ing  breeze,  from  one  of  the  Frexioh 
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ships,    ^Pa/rtant  pour   la  Syrie  ;^  of  the   ships    in   the  water.    With 
which    calis   into   action   onr   own  every  report  from  these  fearftd  gnns 
hand,  with  a  downright,  hearty,  nn-  onr  good  "  Pera "  seemed  to  vibrate 
mistalcahle  **  Ood  save  the  Qaeen,"  nnder  ns.    Bnt,  in  fact,  a  perfect  hnr- 
all     of     ns     standing     uncovered,  ricane  of  flame  and  smoke  was  raging 
"God   bless   yonr   M^esty,"    qnoth  all  ronnd  ns.    No  one  that  has  not 
we;    bnt  there's  the   dinner    bugle,  seen  or  heard  such  things  for  himself 
and  even  ardent   loyalty  like   onrs  can  form  the   faintest  idea   of  the 
mnst  dine,  bat  only  to  strengthen  ns  grand  and    terrific  scene — and  pic- 
for  fresh  displays.    So  down  to  dinner  tnresque  as  grand  and  terrific.    And 
we  went, — I  first  diving  a  good  way  yet,  to  whom  am  I  writing  this,  bnt 
down  into  my  carpet-bag  to  fish  np  to  one  who  is  smiling  at  the  ardour 
somethingor  other  to  look  extra  smart,  with    which    I    am    describing   the 
in  honoar  of  the  Queen's  arrival,  and  mimic  scene — to  one  who  has  borne 
dose  propinqaity, — and  almost  all  onr  distinguished  part  in  the  stem  reali- 
party  were  assembled,  completely  fill-  ties  of  war — ^when  something  more 
ing,  as  nsnal,  the  two  long  tables.  All  than   powder   and    blank    cartridge 
in  capital  spirits  I    Flashing  Cham-  flew   m>m  the  gnn's  mouth — ^baUs. 
pagne  I    Sparkling  Moselle  I     Hock  I  thick  and  fast  as  hail,  at  Algiers  ana 
Claret! — ah,    how   delightfully    cool  Trafalgar  I     Pardon,  therefore,  a  poor 
and  thoroughly  iced  I — R.,  nearly  op-  lone,    half-stnnned    landsman,    who, 
posite,  in  great  force,  and  not  csring  however,  will  for  the  future  pay  very 
a  snap  of  his  finger  for  a  million  particular    attention    to    Naval   Es- 
French  Colonels.    We,  at  that  end  timatesl    Biit    now   good-naturedly 
of  the  table,  were  in  particular  luck ;  follow  me  again  for  a  moment  into 
for  one  G.  had  had   the  brotherly  the  French  waters.    As  the  evening 
forethought   to   bring  with    him    a  breeze  swept  sJowly  away  the  thick 
splendid  haunch  of  Wiltshire  veni-  white  smoke  enveloping   the  ships, 
son.      How  many  afterwards,  when  you  saw  the  tops  of  the  masts — then 
they  heard  of  it,  regretted  that  they  the   huge   hulls — ^then    the   rigging, 
had  not  done  the  same.      Nothing  swarming  with  blue  and  white  fig- 
could   be  more  delightful  than  the  ures  of  uie  tars  manning  the  rigging, 
way  dinner  went  on.    No  one— secure  As  for  Jack — I  mean   our  own  dear 
in  the  society  of  his  brethren — cared  Jack^  not  Monsieur's   Jean — he  de- 
what  he,  or  anybody  else,  said  or  did  termmed  to  outdo  himself,  and  asto- 
on  that  merry   expedition.    Every-  nish  the  Frenchmen:  so  np  to  the 
body  was  in  great  force ;  there  was  trucks,  the  very  uttermost  tip  top  of 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  excitement  each  mast,  he  had  swarmed  or  got 
diffused   around  us ;    for   we   were  somehow  or  other,  and  standing  ap- 
manifestly    in   the   very   middle  of  parently  on  nothing,  and  holding  by 
Great  Doings.    Just  as  the  abundant  nothing,  he  waved  with  onb  hand 
dessert  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  a  his  cap,  and  with  the  other  a  flag, 
sudden  storm  of  firing  from  the  shore  *^  Come  down,  come  down.  Jack  I   I 
led  to  the  question — **  What's  in  the  can't  bear  to   see   it  1      What    the 
wind  now  ?"    Up  ran  a  nimble  stew-  plague    are   you    holding   on  by  V 
ard,'  and  returned  to  our  end  with  the  "  This  here's  just  the  place  for  me, 
words,  *^the  Emperor  embarking  to  sir — ^let  Mounseer  Jack  do  it  if  he 
visit  the  Queen !"  There  was  no  with-  dare."    **  He  isn't  such  a  fool."   "  He 
standing  this ;  so  most  of  ns  were  on  "    Another  broadside,  and  Jack 
deck  in  a  trice,  and  I  soon  mounted  is  last  visible  waving  his  flag,  and 
to  my  favourite  poop.    And,  to  be  no  doubt  shouting  as  none  but  Jack 
sure,  the  sight  was  worth  the  effort,  can  shout,  and  the  sulphurous  cloud 
The  air  and  water  were  quivering  has  concealed  him  from  sight  I    And 
with  the  incessant  discharges  from  now  behold  approachiiig  the  bow  of 
ahore  and  ship.    This  time  our  Eng-  the  "  Pera "  two  barges,  the  first  the 
lish    men-of-war  had  given  tongue,  Imperial  one,  with  green  velvet  awn- 
and  tremendously.    I  may  be  mis-  ing,  studded  with  the  golden  bees  Oi 
tidcen,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  Charlemagne — the  second  following 
the  firing  frt>m  ue  lower  guns  of  the  close  on  it,  with  a  crimson  silk  awning ; 
^*  Renown"  was  heavierthui  from  any  the  former  containing  the  Emperor 
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and  Empress,  and  the  latter  several  of  dred  to-morrow  t  and  (I  don't  want 
the  Imperial  suite.  The  brave  ^'Pera''  to  say  it  with  the  least  feeling  of 
sends  np  a  hundred  men  into  the  brag,  but  fact  is  fact)  every  one  of 
rigging;  her  band  strikes  up  Far-  them  English — ^barringtwol 
tatit  pour  la  Syris  ;  from  rigging,  ♦           ♦           ♦           ♦ 
poop,  forecastle,  deck,  issue  genuine  The  breeze  comes  from  that  quarter, 
hearty  cheers ;    the  lovely  Empreas  and  tells  us  that  there  are  bands  in 
bows   repeatedly,  as  does  the  Em-  some  of  these  yachts, 
peror,  his  stem,  expressive  features  liollo.    Admiral  I      Do  you  hear 
lit  up  with  excitement.    Wrap  your  what  they  are  playing  in  that  saucy 
gay  mantle  closely  round  you.  fair  little  yacht  nearest  us? 
Eugenie,  for  the  evening  is  chill,  and  (Listening)  No. 
you  look  pale.     Don't  start,  sweet  Rule  Britannia  I 
lady  I  but  your  barge  is  approaching  No,  are  they  ?    It's  deuced  impn- 
yonder  '^Renown,"  and  her  guns—  dent,  that;  but  still  I  like  it,  rather! 
there  1    Bang! — ^bangl    bangl  Isn't  I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of 
it  awful  ?  Is  your  delicate  ear  critical  that  yacht  I   Ha,  ha  I 
enough  to  notice  the  quality  of  their  Some  one  here  bethought  himself, 
reports  ?     Distinct,  sharp,  heavy—  and  reminded  me  and  others,  that  we 
ay,  ay  1    There  they  are  aU  blasong  had  left  a  goodly  array  of  grapes  and 
away  again,  and  even  my  ear  is  con-  peaches  below,  with  certain  and  sun- 
fused  I    There's  a  broadside  from  the  dry  black  bottles  standing  sentry  over 
"Royal  Albert,"  and  it  is  hidden  as  them.    In  truth,  the  £k»rdeaux  was 
well  asyonrselves  in  the  sudden-spread-  most  excellent ;  and  as  it  was  getting 
ing  white  smoke.   There  they  emerge  rather  chilly,  and  the  interchange  of 
again,  the  trim,  tiny  craft  1 — ^holding  courtesies  between  France  and  Eng^ 
on  their  way  to  the  Royal  yacht:  land,  just  met  in  the  waters  here, 
their  men  puU  well,  but  don't  dip  and  must  needs  occupy  some  half-an-hour, 
feather  their  oars  d-la^ack^  still  they  I  felt,  with  not  a  few  others,  a  con- 
get  you  through  the  ruffled  water ;  and  siderable  attractive  force  downwards ; 
there  stands  the  Queen  of  England  and  on  returning  to  the  saloon,  t^ere, 
waiting    to    receive  you.     A   few  to   be   sure,    all  was    uncommonly 
seconds  more  and  they  are  out  of  comfortable.     The  lights  were  lit; 
sight,  having  gone  round  the  royal  heaps  of  fruit  were  untouched ;  so  I 
yacht:  up  runs  the  tricolour,  where  inwardly  drank  to— The  Meeting  of 
it  flutters   side  by  side   with   the  that  moment  I    So  did,  I  doubt  not^ 
standard  of  old  England.    N^ow.  'tis  the  thirty  or  forty  of  my  brethren 
the  turn  of  the  "  Bretagne."     Well  1  who  remained  at  the  table  sipping 
magnificent  I    They  are  all  bellowing  their  claret ;  fastidious  in  the  seleo- 
away  together — ^hark  I    the  tremen-  tion  of  a  peach,  dainty  in  the  matter 
pons  report  of  those  three-hundred-  of  grapes,  chatting  on  the  interesting 
pounders? — ^for  such  one  might  fancy  persons  whom  that  saloon  had  so  fre* 
them — ^fired  from  yon  forts  to  my  left,  quently  seen  going  to  or  returning 
and  which  are  heard  eighty  miles  off  I  Irom  India;  then  a  faint  whispering 
And  now,  while  their  flags  flutter  speculation  as  to  our  Indian  Aitnre, 
side  by  side  has  the  Emperor  saluted  and  the  working  of  the  new  system 
the  cheek  of  the  Miyesty  of  England  ?  to  which  we  had  Just  set  our  seal, 
And  is  the  hand  of  Eugenie  the  &ir  constituting  the  royal  Lady  near  us, 
pressed  to  the  lips  of  Royal  Father  in  reality,  the  governor  of  the  swarthy 
and  Son  ?    I  do  not  know — ^I  cannot  millions    composing   not    very    far 
tell  how  the  matter  was  managed:  off  a   fourth  of  the   whole  flunily 
my  glass  was  a  good  one,  but  not'  of  man.    There  is  no  knowing  to 
good  enough  for  that ;  and  I  don't  what    noble   reflections  this   might 
know  even  a  cabin-boy  of  the  ^^  Vic-  have  led,  when  the  sound  of  h^utj 
toria  and  Albert,"  to  tell  me.  cheering  was  heard  from  the  deck. 
Look  at  those  yachts  I    How  love-  The  Emperor  is  returning :  IVanoe 
ly !    Shall  we  say  that  the  space  they  is  retiring  inland,  leaving  England 
cover  may  be  called  Neptune's  tulip-  snug  in  French  waters,  comfortable 
bed,?    There  are  some  tb^ee  hundred  and  secure — amusing,  it  may  be,  that 
of  them,  and  there  ^^^  ^  Av^  bun-  within  exactly  four  days  of  one  ban- 
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dred  years  ago,*  aa  English  fleet,  inotionleBS.  Tarning  to  the  right,  be- 
under  a  oertam  Lord  Plowe,  was  hold  I  know  not  how  many  acres  of 
tbandenng  in  those  very  waters,  French  water-service  covered  with 
destroying  forts,  arsenal,  an<l  ship-  ^ngh'sh  yachts,  in  glistening  in- 
ping, — bat  rejoicing  ardently  and  distinctness  ....  lights  visible 
pionsly  at  the  different  relations  ex-  throagh  the  cabin  windows  of  some 
isting  in  the  present  year  of  grace  of  the  larger,  and  in  some  of  which, 
1858.  Once  more  np  the  ladder  and  had  we  been  there,  one  might  have 
on  deck,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  the  seen,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  some 
order  of  the — night  as  of  the  day ;  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  dear 
yonder  agdn,  the  two  large  barges,  bnt  womankind  of  England  I  ...  I 
now  only  indistinctly  visible — hear  folded  my  arms.  .  .  .  There  was 
the  splash  of  their  oars  (not,  I  mast  not  a  sound  heard  on  deck  to  disturb 
repeat,  so  measured  and  simultaneous  my  thooghts,  which  suddenly  took 
ss  Jaok^s — ^forgive  me,  dear  Lord  this  turn: — 
True  Blue,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 

«Bnot  help  it).    The  Emperor  and  J^'\*»^'^^.*»„r'w«iu.r.  «d 
Empress  are  now  allowed  to  return  wiier 

without  the  deafening    roar  which 

had  accompanied  them,  for  now  it  is  and  as  I  have  a  good  deal  in  pros- 
oonsiderably  past  sundown.  Good-  pect  to-morrow,  I  shall  turn  in  at 
night.  Emperor  I  Good-night,  Em-  once.^^  So  I  did,  and  found  that  R. 
press !  had  anticipated  me,  lying  motionless 
"Now  came  still" — may  I  not  and  silent — ^in  fact,  asleep,  although 
rather  say  stunned  f — "  evening  on ;"  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew  was  peeping 
but,  in  one  way  or  other,  came  the  from  under  his  pillow ;  L.  above 
dark-eyed  divinity,  shedding  repose  me  breathing  heavily,  as  though  the 
over  the  waters,  if  not  on  shore,  where  "Bretagne  ^  were  resting  on  his  manly 
there  seems  twinkling  and  glittering  nautical  bosom,  with  a  pressure 
evidence  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear,  of  which  nevertheless  did  not  disable 
motion  and  excitement.  Out  of  the  him  from  counting  her  guns  grinning 
eighty-four  of  my  brethren,  I  must  hideously  above,  the  stout  sailor- 
frankly  own  that  I  fear  there  were  senator,  though  at  his  last  gasp,  vow- 
at  least  thirty  smokers,  and  every  ing  that  their  disposition  was  greatly 
one  of  them,  it  was  supposed,  had  inferiortothatof  the  "Royal  Albert," 
the  finest  cigars  in  the  world.  The  who  with  a  broadside  or  two  .  .  . 
House  of  Lords,  however,  as  repre-  As  for  me,  I  slipped  out  of  my 
seated  by  your  brother  Earl,  I  re-  clothes,  and  into  my  bed,  in  about  a 
joice  to  say,  did  not  smoke ;  nor  did  minute  and  a-balf :  soon  finding  my- 
your  correspondent ;  but  he  mount-  self  lost  in  the  misty  mngnificence  of 
ed  once  more  to  his  favorite  fore-  such  dreams  as  might  be  supposed  to 
castle,  lofty  and  solitary,  and  looked  haunt  one  so  greatly  excited  by  what 
around  on  a  scene  becoming  every  he  had  just  before  seen,  and  heard, 
moment  bright  and  more  solemnis-  and  thought.  Perhaps  I  dreamed; 
ing  and  suggestive.  Within  some  but  I  know  that  very  early  next 
three  or  fonr  hundred  yards  lay  the  morning  I  woke  cheerful  and  refresh- 
graceful  "  Victoria  and  Albert,"  with  ed,  without  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
its  precious  freight.  The  tiny  at-  ing  been  for  one  moment  a  drearner 
tendant  "Fairy"  lay  not  far  off:  in  of  dreams, 

dose  proxi  nity  frowned,  in  gloomy  About  seven  km,  the  next  morn- 
indistinctness,  our  own  huge  three-  ing,  Thursday,  6th  August — shaving 
decker,  and  not  far  from  her,  the  for-  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  bath  half- 
midable  "  Renown  "  and  "  Diadem ;"  an- hour  before— see  me  once  more  on 
then,  somewhat  more  dimly  seen,  the  deck.  Behold  I  our  splendid  "  Pera" 
noble  French  three-decker  "Bre-  has  had  visitors  during  the  night  I 
tagne,"  with  the  extended  line  of  Two  of  her  sisters,  the  "  Salsette " 
French  men-of-war  stretching  from  and  "Benares,"  were  now  moored 
her  right  seaward:  all  silent  now,  all  within  a  few  oablesMength  of  her, 

*  8th  August^  1758. 
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and  three  more  imposing  representa-  PriMipivm^  et  Mnii ;  our  eeanon 

tives  of  the  oommeroial  marine  of  opened  in  Franoe,  on  the  invitation 

England  than  tbeee  three  yeeeels  of  of  its  Emperor  and  people.   Here  was 

oar  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  our  Sj^eaker;  there  was  onr  mild  and 

Nayigation  Oompany,  neither  French,  aooomplished  Chaplain ;   onr  stannoh 

nor  American,  nor  i^lish  eye  could  Depnty    Seijeant-at-Arms,     looking 

look  apon.    And  how  finely  placed  careworn,  and  not  yet  recovered  from 

they   were,  between    the  n-owning  the  C4fntretemp9  of  our  cow,  the  only 

ships  of  war  on  the  one  side,  and  the  thing  that  had  gone  wrong  yet ;  our 

dazzling  fleet  of  yachts  on  the  other  I  methodical  and  learned  Clerk-aaost* 

What   a    spectacle    the   Cherbooi^  ant;  a  Committee  Clerk  in  attend- 

waters  exhibited  at   that  moment  I  ance,  if  we  should  require  his  services, 

If  France  were   not  pleased   with  in  case  of  any  oommitto  being  ap- 

the    compliment    thereby  paid   her  pointed  for  specia)  purposes  on  that 

by   her    island    Sister,    why — she  eventful  day;  our  Messenger  on  the 

must  be  hard  to  please.    But  now  alert ;  our  keen-eyed  police — Captain 

I  turn  with  loyal  heart  first  towards  and  crew  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 

the  royal  vessel   with  the   meteor  out  of  hearing ;  no  ladies,  reporters, 

flag  of  England  flying  at  the  main,  or  strangers  present    Mr.  Siieaker 

.    .    .     .     Now  the  morning  gun;  *-~how  grand  his  presence  I  how  calm 

and  then  a  glorious  salute  to   the  and  deliberate,  and  yet  with  a  be- 

Majesty    of    England    reclining    on  nignant  cheerfulness  beaming  from 

the  waters  of  h.er  faithful  and  gal-  every  feature — ^took  his  seat  with  ac- 

lant    friend    and    allyl     ....  claination,  on  a  cannon,  laid  up  in 

Several  of  her  Migesty^s  Commons  ordinal^  in  the  centre  of  the  deck — 

were  smoking  with  an  air  of  tranquil  and  amidst  great  but  quickly-suppreaa- 

enjoyinent;  but  what  sort  of  a  dis-  ed  cheering,  as  he  pointed  to  the 

covery  do  you  suppose  was  made  by  character  of  his  chair,  and  then  glano- 

one  of    that  body  —  to    wit,    your  ed  significantly  over  his  right  at  the 

inquisitive  correspondent?    Do  you  ^^ Koyal  Albert."    Then  listen  to  his 

recollect   my  mention  of  our  cow?  mellow  and  sonorous  voice  I 

Well,  there  she  was  as  before;  but  Mb.   Spxakbb. — Order,  order  I     I 

her   sensitive  nerves   had  been   so  have  to  inform  the  House  that  I  have 

shaken,  and  her  delicate  lacteal  sys-  bad    no   communication    from   Her 

tern  so  disturbed,  by  the  tliunders  of  Mcgesty  expressive  of  either  satisfiio* 

the  preceding  evening,  that  she  was  tion  or  dissatisfaction  at  the  presence 

unable  to  yield  us  her  usual  timely  of  this  House  in  these   waters.    I 

supply   of  milk  I    Fancy  us  all   at  cannot  doubt  that  Her  M^esty  will 

breakfast,  milkless  I  Those  who  could  give  every  member  of  this   House 

relish  tea  and  coffee  as  a  mere  infu-  credit  for  bein^  actuated  by  creditable 

sion,  or  decoction,  had  here  an  nnex-  mutives  in  coming  hither,  and  will 

peeled  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  impute  to  no  one  any  intention  to 

taste;   for    those  not    so    disposed,  intrude  upon  her  royal  privacy,  as 

there  was  our  excellent  claret,  fruit  far  as  her  subjects  are    conoerned. 

in  abundance,  and  meats  of  all  sorts  /Her  Majesty  is  attended  by  all  thtise 

fresh    and    potted.     Having    com-  whose  services  she  thought    fit   to 

pletely  broken  our  fast,  behold  the  comnumd.    I  have  to  acquaint  the 

House  assembled  on  deck.    What  an  House  that  I  have  directed  pniper 

imposing  sight!     The  *^House,^^  in  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Deputy 

its  very  special  and  exceptional  form,  Serjeant-at-Arms  for  securing  honour^ 

condition,  and  circumstances — fused  able  Members  a  sight  of  whatever  they 

with  the  Lords,  in  the  person  of  your  may  desire  and  expect,  with  reason, 

noble  friend,  who  played  the  part  of  to  see. 

commoner  excellently  well— and  con*  Our    Admiral    has    entered    into 

stituUng,  as  every  one  proudly  felt,  friendly    arrangements      with      the 

the  very  quintessence  of  the  collect-  French  Admiral,  and  the  ^^Breta^iie" 

ive  wisdom  of  the  age  and  nation ;—  is  freely  open  to  inspection  to  the 

the  First  Estate,  in  her  corporate  House  and  any  ComniiUee  thereof, 

sovereign  capacity,   meeting   us,   in  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lord    Coke's   language,   as    Caput,  is  on  board  the  ^^  Koyal  Albert,"  and 
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^▼ery  flAoility   will    be  afforded  to  his  Imperial  M^esty  may  pass  very 

honoarable  Members  to  inspect  that  near  the  "  Pera,"  on  his  way  to  the 

ship.               ^  "  Bretagne"— (loud  cheers)— Hjr  that 

Air      HoNOUSABLB     Mbhbkk. —  he  will  not ;  bat  in  the  latter  case,  no 

What  about  the    Arsenal?     (Hear,  slight  or  affront  to  this  House  will 

hear.)  be  contemplated    by   his    Majesty. 

Mr.  SpsAKEn.-— The  French    Ad-  (Hear.) 

miral  has,  in  the  most  courteous  man*  An  Honottbabls  Membeb.*— How 

ner,  given  every  member  of  this  House  about  the  fireworks  ?    (A  laagh.) 

free  admission  to  the  Arsenals,  and  Mb.  Spbaksb.— I  believe  they  will 

all  pertaining  to  it ;   and  placed  an  be  very  fine,  equally  worthy  of  the 

ofiScer  ill  attendance,  throughout  the  two  great  nations  who  will  let  them 

day,  on  honourable  Members  availing  off^  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  amused 

themselves  of  this  concension.      All  by  them — (cheers  and  laughter)— and 

the  boats  of  the  ^^  Pera"* will  be  all  day  of  the  great  historical  event  which 

long  at  the  command  of  honourable  they    serve    to    commemorate-^the 

Meinbeps  to  go  any-whither  they  may  intimate  friendship  this  day  signally 

please  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  move-  ratified  between  the  two  greatest  na- 

ments  of  a  larger  number  of  Members  tions  upon  earth.    (Loud  and  pro- 

than  the  boats  can  accommodate,   I  longed  cheering.) 

have  engaged  a  small  British  Steam-  Honourable  Members  will  please  to 

Tug  for  tOHlay  and  to-morrow.  take  notice,  that  lunch  may  be  had 

Thb    Finakoial    Mbbcbxb. — For  by  any  honourable  Member  at  what- 

how  much  ?    And  does  it  come  out  ever  hour  he  pleases,  and  dinner,  ac- 

of  the  £5  ?   (Order,  order  I  and  hear,  cording  to  the  Standing  Order,  at 

hear,  hear!)  seven  preoiiely. 

Mb.    Spsakbb. — ^^ii^     Pounds ;  The  House  will  now  adjourn  till 

and  it  comes  out  of  the  Five  Pounds,  to-morrow  morning,  when  an  irnport- 

At  least,  so  I  understand.     (The  De-  ant  question  will  be  taken  into  con- 

puty  Seijeant-at-Arms  made  an  ac-  sideration,    as    to  the    day  of   the 

quiescent  obeisance  amidst  oonsidera-  House's  return  to  England, 

ble  ct veering.)  The  House  then  resumed  its  wide- 

The  Uou^e  will  readily  understand  awake,  and  smoked :  at  least,  a  ma- 

that  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  jority.      A  boat    was    immediately 

to  intimate' its  presence  to  the  £m-  manned,  to  convey  our  Admiral,  &c. 

pert)r.  &o.,  to  reconnoitre  the  **  Bretagne ;" 

I  have  dispatched  a  messenger  (ac-  and  another  to  carry  certain  oihers,  of 

eompanied   by  a  detective)  well  ac-  whom  I  was  a  willing  one,  Co  recon- 

quainted  with  the  country,  to  endea-  noitre  the  **  Royal  Albert."     We  also 

Vour  to  discover  the  residence  of  the  accomplished,  I  trust  satisfactorily,  the 

Consul,  and,  if  possible,  to  order  his  mission  which  we  had  undertaken, 

attendance  on  board*  "We  directed  ourselves  to  be  shown 

I  need  not  remind  honourable  first  into  the  Admiral's  quarters. 
Members,  that  England  expects  every  where  we  immediately  inspected  him, 
one  of  them  to  keep  his  eyes  very  and  regretted  to  find  him  tar  trom 
wide  open  when  on  shore  (hear,  hear,  well ;  but  his  quarters  were  com  mo- 
hear  !) ;  and  that  every  honourable  dious  and  oomtbrtable,  and  he  cour- 
Member  carries  a  civil  tongue  in  his  teous  and  obliging,  directing  two 
head,  ready  to  converse  fittingly,  if  he  officers  to  accompany  us  all  over  the 
have  sufiicient  command  of  the  Ian-  ship.  Before  starting,  we  also  in- 
gnage,  with  the  very  civilest  people  spected,  in  passing,  the  First  Lord ; 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Loud  he  greeted  us  all~-did  good  Sir  John 
cheers.)  Pakington — with    that   cheerful  yet 

I  have  ascertained  that  her  Mat  diffident  affieibilitv  which  enabled  us 

jesty  will  go  ashore  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  read  inscribed   on   every  feature 

and  remain  there  for  some  hours ;  of  his  fi&oe,   **  Naval  Estimates,  and 

that  at    eight  o'clock  her  Mi^esty  Some  of  Those    who   grant  ^em  1" 

and  his  Imperial  M%}esty  will  dine  Then  we  encountered  on  the  quar- 

in  state  on  board  the  "  Bretagne  ;*'  ter-deck,  our  woithy  Under  Foreign 

and  I  have  sohie  reason  to  believe  that  Secretary ;  he  looked  so  pensive  and 
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downcast,  that  be  reminded  ns  of  the  yonnff  hopefuls  basy  with  slate  and 
woe- begone  deprecating  air  with  pencil,  nnder  vigilant  eoperintend- 
which  &e  late  First  LoH  had  slipped  enoe.  Here  was  Jack  in  his  literary 
into  his  place  on  a  former  occasion,  capacity,  sitting  all  alone,  with  very 
amidst  the  significant  cheers  of  the  tender  aspect,  spelling  over  a  love- 
assembled  victims  of  Government  song,  his  eye  filling  every  now  and 
oonrtesif  8,  in  respect  of  onr  special  se-  then,  as  he  conld  not  help  thinking 
elusion  the  day  before  from  the  sight  that  he  that  wrote  that  ^ere  song 
of  oar  own  little  demonstration  at  most  have  seen  Jack's  own  particular 
Portsmouth.  On  his  oountenance  hazel-eyed  Bess  in  his  native  village^ 
were  impressed  in  great  black  letters,  Here  were  the  marines — as  fioe  a 
'^  Transit  I  Perseverance  V*  Bat  his  body  of  men  as  can  be  produced,  and 
manly  apologv  disarmed  the  House  woithy  of  the  expense  the  nation  in* 
and  threw  it  mto  cheering  humour,  curs  in  training  every  one  of  them. 
So  let  an  exoneretur  be  entered  in  Here  are  the  Sixty-Eight  Pounders ! 
the  case  of  our  Foreign  Under  Se-  — ^And  at  this  precise  conjuncture,  en- 
oretary.  Him  passed  and  forgiven,  ter,  with  courteous  bows  and  oourte- 
we  commenced  our  inspection.  Deck  sies,  some  half-dozen  French  visitors^ 
under  deck,  grisly  rows  of  guns  after  the  gentlemen  consiBting  of  two  naval 
guns — here  a  couple  of  rows  of  sixty-  officers,  one  military  officer,  all  0n 
eight  pounders  I  Twas  something  'grande  Unvs  d^hiter^  and  one  solemn 
like  opening  a  bpll-dog^s  mouth  to  but  keen-eyed  priest,  looking  like  a 
look  inside,  and  note  the  number,  lynx  in  spectade6,and  two  ladies.  Onr 
size,  and  condition  of  his  glittering  two  naval  friends  stepped  up  quickly 
teeth,  his  eyes  fixed  on  you .  the  to  a  sixty-^ght,  looking  at  it  quietly 
while  with  an  expression  which  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  whis* 
suggested  that  the  sooner  that  little  pered  a  word  or  two  which  I  did  not 
business  wt^s  over  the  better  for  some  catch.  Then  came  up  the  two  ladies; 
one — a  suggestion  strengthened  by  the  younger,  and  a  very  charming 
the  sort  of  snap  I  with  which  his  jaws  one,  tapped  the  grisly  monster  mer- 
doeed,  when  tlie  moment  had  arrived  rilv  with  her  parasol,  and  addressed 
for  parting,  between  Curiosity  and  a  laughing  word  to  one  of  her  two 
Impatience.  Down,  down  we  went,  naval  companions,  who  shrugged  their 
to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  under  shouldeni,  but  looked  considerately 
water,  where  divers  mysterious  reve-  at  that  same  silent  monsteiv- savage, 
lations  were  made  by  our  most  in-  it  may  indeed  be  imagined,  in  his 
telligent  and  courteous  dceron^'^  very  silence ;  for  his  stomach  was  well- 
Lieutenant  Wilmot-— concerning  the  nigh  empty,  with  only  a  little  paper  ' 
Serilous  misadventure  which  had  and  powder,  and  no  natural  solid 
appened  to  the  noble  ship  when  food!  Our  French  friends  were  now 
in  Russian,  waters.  Nothing  could  coming,  however,  in  greater  numbers, 
be  nicer,  or  more  dreadful,  or  more  and  themselves  the  very  essence  of 
assuring,  than  the  appearance  of  courtesy  and  complaisance,  were  re- 
everything  respectively.  We  saw  ceived  by  Jack  with  his  very  best 
dear  jolly  Jack  under  everv  aspect,  tip-top  good-natured  civility — a  little 
and  I  do  not  know  which  pleased  as  grim,  withal ;  for  Jack,  bless  him  I 
most.  Here,  he  and  another  were  is  a  comical  creature ;  his  efforts  at 
stowed  away  in  a  corner,  intent  on  a  politeness  are  touched  with  a  quaint 

Same  of  drafts.    There,  were  some  bashfulness  ;  the  least  thing  will  make 

ozen  or  two  sitting  at  their  tables,  him  laugh  or  cry,  but  he*s  always 

£EU»t  asleep,   tired   with  their  over-  steady  1  steady  1  at  his  gun.    Well,  we 

night^s  expedition  ashore,  and  early  quitted  her  Majesty's  screw  line-of'> 

morning's  work  on  return.    Here  was  battle  ship  the  ^^  Royal  Albert,"  well 

Jack's  dinner  getting  ready,   on  a  pleased  with  her  and  her  ISOguus; 

stupendous  scale.     How  many  pail-  but  I  did  most  sincerely  wi^h  that 

fbls  after  pailfuls  of  inchoate  soup  Lord  True  Blue's  keen  experienced 

were  tumbled^  down  into  the  bottom-  eye  had  been  there  to  scan  her  criti- 

less  caldron  that  by-and-by  had  to  oallj,  and  indicate  her  telling  points  to 

supply    a  thousan<k  of  these  jolly  an  ignorant  landsman  1 

hearties,  I  know  not.    There,  were  **  What  do  you  think  of  your  next- 
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door  neighbour,  mylVlencl?'*  said  I  take  its  place  in  the  firmament  as  a 

to  one  of  the  ofBoers  before  I  qnitted  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  blaze 

"What,  the 'Bretagne'?"  amidst  awful  space  in  eternal  me- 

"  Yes."  mory  of  royal  English  trost,  and  ira- 

"Oh,  IVeseenher."  perial  French  perfidy!  instead  of  a 

•'Well— eh?  If  yon  were  laid ^"  joyous  thundering  welcome  to  our 

•*  Oh,  certainly—"  Royal  Lady,  with  a  million  French- 

**  She's  ten  more  guns,  you  know."  men  in  arms,  whose  swords  would 

"  Oh,  I  know.      Grood    morning,  fiash  like  lightning  in  defence  of  the 

gentlemen  I    good    morning  I      The  Sacred  Person  of  their  trusting  visitor. 

•  Fairy's '  moving  up  to  the  '  Vic-  "  I  see  her — ^there  she  is,  "  quoth 

toria  and  Albert,'  and  the   Queen  one  of  our  generals,  who  swore  by 

win  embark  directly.   Good  morning,  his   glass   as   the    best   on   board. 

gentlemen!"    When  we  were  about  *' She's   lust   ah'ghted  on  the  stairs 

alf- way  between  the  "Royal  Albert"  — ^and  the  Empress   and   she  have 

and  the  "Pera,"  a  rather  louder  voice  thrown  back  their  veib— they  are 

than  the  Deutenant's  told  us  of  the  kissing  each  other.    ......" 

Queen's  movements:  for  such  a  sud-  It  might  be  so:  'twas  confirmed  by 
den  and  fearful  uproar  of  rival  gun-  a  right  honourable  Ariend,  in  simple 
nery  bnrst  forth  as  nearly  stunned  my  vindication  of  his  Dollond :  and  it 
ears,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  blow  needed  no  glass— even  such  a  thing 
our  Kttle  boat,  with  its  inconceivably  as  mine,  which  had  never  done  duty 
precious  little  freight  of  legislative  for  its  kind  lender,  but  in  the  opera- 
wisdom — not  to  forget  those  who  hons^-*to  see  the  little  white  puf& 
had  the  honour  of  rowing  it— out  of  followed  by  immense  reports,  burst- 
the  water.  To  a  landsman,  with  a  ing  forth  from  forte  and  batteries  far 
spark  of  imagination,  nothing  can  back  on  shore,  not  spitting  out  venom 
Buggestr  more  appalling  thoughts,  or  fury,  but  in  their  own  way  giving 
than  to  be  within  fifty  or  a  nun-  fiercely  jubilant  welcome  to  Queen 
dred  yards  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  Victoria,  setting  foot  upon  the  soil 
with  her  guns  pointed  to'^ards  him ;  of  La  Belle  France  I 
bis  tiny  oars  bearing  him  but  too  "Luncheon  is  ready,  sir,  and 
slowly  out  of  reach — ^blazing  away—  the  steamer  goes  on  shore  in  ten 
a  lurid  flash  followed  by  a  furious  minutes,"  whispered  a  most  courteous 
outburst  of  white  smoke— fiash  after  steward,  recalling  one  of  the  Faithftd 
flash — smoke  after  smoke,  thunder  Commons  of  Her  Mfgesty  from  the 
after  thnnder  ;  then  a  moment's  seventh  heaven  of  imagination  to 
pause,  and  a  blasting  outburst  sim(*l-  which  he  was  ascending, 
taneously  of  flame  and  smoke,  with  "  Well,  admiral,  what  of  the 
ear-splitting  uproar ;  not  from  one  ^  Bretagne '  ? " 
ship  only,  but  fifteen  or  twenty,  sue-  "  Faith,  my  friend,  she's  not  to  be 
ceeded  by  battery  after  battery  from  despised,  I  can  tell  you  I "  Faid  he, 
shore.  Thank  heaven!  we  escaped  cutting  a  goodly  hunch  of  bread, 
scot-free,  and  got  on  board  the  "Pera"  "  Steward,  get  me  a  glass  of  Bass's 
as  the  "Fairy"  glided  past  us,  in  time  ale ;  I  don't  care  for  this  Bordeaux 
to  shout  "  God  save  the  Qneen ! "  till  after  dinner." 
while  our  brave  bund  gave  vehe-  By  the  time  that  the  announced 
ment  uiterance  to  the  somewhat  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  you  might 
familiar,  but  ever-dear  air,  set  to  have  seen  a  very  considerable  number 
thot^e  heart-stirring  words.  As  we  of  the  Commons  seated  and  standing 
watched  the  progress  of  the"  Fairy  "  on  our  attendant  steamer — ^ngh  I 
towards  shore,  the  uproar  grew  fiercer  such  a  tub!  but  we  found  her. 
and  fiercer,  till  some  timorous  inezpe-  though  neither  "neat"  nor  "gaudy,'' 
rienoed  fair  one  on  board  her  hus-  capable  of  carrying  us  about — an 
band's  or  brother's  yacht,  might  have  object  of  lively  scrutiny  amidst  the 
imagined  that  the  Frenchmen  were  brilliant  craft  around  us!  Into  the 
bent  on  blowing  England's  queenly  harbour  we  steamed  steadily,  in  spite 
Majesty  into  an  inconceivable  number  of  an  artillery  officer  shouting  and 
of  millions  of  mi^jestio  atoms,  to  be  motioning  us  back  with  an  energy 
floattered,  and  for  ever,  each  finally  to  of  voice  and  gestionlation  increasing 
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to  a  point  of  apparent  freney  as  be  marked  in*  my  calendar  with  a 
he  saw  the  dingy  little  craft  hold-  red-hot  letter  0 1 
ing  on  her  way,  with  raUen  spnt-  **  Prenez  garde,  messieors !"  sharp- 
tering,  into  the  span-new  harboar.  ly  whisperMl  a  soldier,  interposing 
But  we  had  pnt  ourselves  nnder  the  his  arm  between  me  and  a  corpalcnt 
command  of  a  right  honourable  friend  wiUi  whom  I  was  heartily 
gentleman  who  spoke  French  like  a  condoling,  for  I  saw  his  sufferings*- 
Frenchman,  and  mounted  the  paddle-  between  us  two  and  the  edge  of  the 
^foox,  and  stood  there  with  a  noble  stupendous  empty  Bassin,  we  at  scarce 
calmness  and  determination  I  as  we  a  yard's  distance  fh>m  its  unprotected 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  declivity  of,  apparently,  some  sixty 
the  steps  still  covered  by  the  crim-  feet  We  fell  back,  almost  appalled  at 
eon  cloth  so  recentiy  ascended  by  our  unsuspected  proximity.  Wetben 
the  royal  party— nearer  also  and  stood  and  gazed  aronnd  us,  with  the 
nearer  to  the  suddenly  stirring,  greatest  of  living  engineers  to  point 
threatening  accumnlation  of  soldiery,  ont  all  that  was  striMng  and  import 
Down  those  steps  came  forthwiUi  tant— the  honourable  Member  for 
a  superior  officer,  with  grave  and  Whitby, — not  to  mention,  als(»,  an 
peremptory  tone  and  air,  repelling  honourable  and  gallant  militaiT' 
from  fhrtlier  approach  the  Ck>mmons  Member,  whose  opinion  on  su^ 
of  England,  and  their  aforesaid  tub  I  matters  all  the  military  world  woald 
At  that  awjful  moment  stood  on  the  respect,  but  who  was  too  much 
paddle-box  the  right  honourable  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts, 
member  for  the  borough  of  Hertford,  and  too  busily  using  his  tield- 
whose  other  honourable  member  was  glass,  to  utter  a  single  word  to  us. 
also  on  board,  resolute  as  the  rest  of  On  the  other  side  of  the  yast  chasm, 
us ;  a  word  or  two  interchanged  be-  hollowed  ont  of  the  solid  rock 
tween  our  right  honourable,  fluent,  with  an  inconceivable  amount  of 
and  persuasive  spokesman,  and  the  labour,  perseverance,  and  science, 
frowning  Militaire,  appeared  to  estab-  were  foar  or  five  shps,  one  of 
lish  between  them  an  eternal  friend-  them  occupied  by  a  newly-oom- 
ship.  Off  went  the  two  hats,  civil  and  pleted  and  beautifhl  man-of-war, 
military.  Our  illustrious  chief  took  the  "  Ville  de  Nantes  "  ready  to  be 
out  a  paper  and  presented  it  to  the  launched  on  Saturday,  as  soon  as 
other,  who,  after  a  glance  at  it,  poured  the  vast  space  before  her  should  have 
forth  a  torrent  of  *^  Oui  I  oui  1  oui !  "  been  prepared  for  her  reception— 
and  invitations  to  alight  The  thing  by  being  filled  with  the  requisite 
was  over ;  the  Oommons  of  England,  depth  of  water — ^the  work  which  was 
in  the  name  oiperftde  AUnon^  landed  to  be,  we  were  told,  of  an  hour  I  Here 
and  took  possession  of  the  stupend-  and  there,  at  a  little  distance,  at  the 
ous  arsenal  of  Oherbonrg,  not  only  bottom  of  the  basin,  were  a  few 
being  never  stopped  by  anybody  workmen,  who  looked  like  Lillipn- 
whomsoever,  whithersoever  any  of  us  tians  to  the  Galliver  surveying  them 
chotie  to  go,  but  meeting  with  the  with  such  grave  curiosity  from  the 
readiest — ay,  and  eagerest— -courtesy  edge  of  the  declivity.  They  were 
imoKinable  or  desirable!  preparing  the  site  on  which  the  Em- 
But  uh,  how  hot  it  wasl  How  peror  was  to  perform  his  share  of  the 
blinding  the  light  of  the  sun^s  eye,  inauguration;  and  a  long  flight  oi 
glunng  down  upon  us  through  the  steps  covered  with  crimson  cloth 
bright  blue  above  us,  without  a  led  down  to  the  spot  from  the  fur- 
single  intervening  fleece  of  cloadl  ther  extremity,  where  were  three 
Ytt  the  soldiery  seemed  to  enjoy  the  temporary  structures  being  prepared 
baking  process  that  was  going  on  1  for  the  occasion  by  numbers  of  men, 
1\wy  could  indeed  be  ^*done^^  no  and  also  some  dozen  laughing  and 
^*  browner,"'  and  seemed  to  move  chatting  lively -cfyed  sempstreases, 
about  With  a  brisk  alacrity  that  told  busily  engaged  under  the  awning, 
of  a  March  or  October  day^s  duty,  stitching  gilded  bees  on  drapery.  ^ 
Instead  of  that  tremendous,  swelter-  these  localities,  which  may  hereafter 
ing  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  5th  acqaire  an  interest  and  importance 
August,    A.D.    1858,    henceforth   to  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  not  at  pre- 
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lent  generally  or  properly  appred-  nal  beyond  the  appointed  timet- 
able, I  pass  over  nndescribed,  be-  doobtless  enjoying  the  ovation  pre- 
eanse  a  nur  notion  of  them  has  been  pared  for  her  and  the  Emperor  in  the 
already  oommonicated  to  the  pnbMo  town — ^many  of  ns,  I  among  the 
by  the  graphio  pens  of  the  inquiaitive  number,  returned  to  the  ^^  Pera,'^  all 
and  ubicfoitons  ^^Own  Oorrespon-  of  whose  boats  were  allowed  free 
dents''  of  the  pnblic  press;  and  also  entrance  and  exit  into  the  strictly- 
because  the  military  and  naval  read-  guarded  basin  which  we  had  travers- 
ers ci  Blaekwood'B  MagoMtne  will,  ed  in  our  tub.  It  had  gone  vnth  an* 
I  am  told,  have  an  oppurtunity  of  other  party  of  Honourable  Members 
profiting  by  the  observations  of  a  mill-  on  an  expedition  to  the  break  wuter; 
tary  contributor.  K,  however,  for  and  when  we  r^ohed  our  ship,  we 
these  reasons  I  say  little  now,  be  were  not  reluctant  to  descen(l  to 
assured  that  I  am  very  far  from  being  lunch,  and  then  repose  in  the  shady 
the  only  member  of  the  legislature  places  in  the  comparatively  deserted 
on  whom,  without  regard  to  party  deck.  The  quietude  and  freshness 
political  considerations,  what  we  wit-  were  charming.  The  breeze  swept 
nessed  that  day  made  an  indelible  gently,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
and  very  deep  impression.  The  results  but  not  oppressively,  on  those  ohat- 
of  a  centurv's  unUring  labour,  engi-  ting  together  under  the  awning — 
neering  skill,  and  enormous  expen-  a  quiet  party  of  six  or  eight,  who 
ditnre  are  now  visible,  as  on  the  eve  were  somewhat  tired  of  sight-seeing 
of  completion ;  and  mast  force  grave  on  shore  and  afloat  There  waH  our 
consideration  on  every  English  ob-  Deputy- Seijeant,  in  cheerful  humour, 
server,  with  reference  to  our  ambi-  finding  all  things  going  on  so  plea* 
tious,  warlike,  and  fickle  neighbours'  santly  everywhere;  there  wss  otir 
means,  intentions,  and  opportanities  learned  and  agreeable  Chaplain;^ 
for  the  future.  I  can  tell  you  that  not  there  were  several  elderly  and  junior 
one  of  our  party  quitted  the  shore,  at  Members;  and  no  cigar  contaminated 
the  close  of  that  memorable  ofter^  the  delightftil  air.  After  we  had  com- 
noon's  reconnoitring  of  the  Cher-  pareil  notes  of  what  each  of  us  had 
bourg  arsenal,  disposed  to  undervalue  seen,  and  regarded  as  most  worthy  of 
the  tremendous  capabilities  at  length  observation  and  recollection,  the  oon- 
aoquired  by  France,  or  underrate  the  versation  turned  on  House  of  Oom- 
oommensarate  responsibility  cast  up-  mons  reminiscences,  many  of  them 
on  those  charged  with  maintaining  illustrating  what  we  may  call  the 
the  safety  and  honour  of  Old  Eng-  by-play  and  behind-the-scenes — Ihm 
land.  My  own  individual  conclusions  inner  life— of  the  House,  and  verr 
collected  themselves  into  a  single  entertaining  they  were.  At  length 
brief  sentence — To  be  Forewarned  is  the  youngest  of  our  number,— a  very 
to  be  Forearmed.  promising  Oonnty  Member — ^being 
Passing  along  an  extended  line  of  warmly  congratulated  by  another  as 
huge  anchors,  we  came  upon  a  pic*  having  distinguished  himself  during 
turesqne  object — a  cone  of  large  the  hist  session  by  a  maiden  speech, 
cannon-balls,  with  brass  field-piecee  *— ^'I  was  present,  too,  when  yoa 
supporting  them,  and  surmounted  made  your  debiit,"  said  one,  turn* 
with:  other  smaller  military  weapons  ing  to  another,  who  good-naturedly 
and. flags  arranged  most  tastefully —  gave  the  foUowing  account  of  his 
tiie  whole  combined  with  what  seemed  passage  through  that  terrible  ordeal, 
to  me  a  sort  of  deadly  gracefulness;  **I  had  resolved  not  to  open  my  lips 
lor  I  can  find  no  other  words  with  during  my  first  session,"  said  he, 
which  to  express  the  effect  produced  ^*  and  kept  my  resolution  firmly  dor- 
on  my  mind  by  the  style  of  group-  ing  three  months,  except  that  I 
ing  before  me — ^the  elegant  arrange-  had  once  to  present  a  Petition ;  and 
ment  of  these  weapons  of  destruction,  when  the  8pea)cer  suddenly  called  out 
As  the  Mijeaty  with  whom  all  my  name,  for  which,  at  the  moment| 
around  ns  wero  so  closely  concerned,  I  was  not  prepared,  a  mist  came  over 
had  delayed  her  arrival  at  the  arse-  my  eyes,  and  the  paper  trembled  in 

*  Editor  of  the  &r-famed  Ar%mdmn  CmnL 
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my  hands,  during  tbe  few  inartion-  more  disposed  to  give  tbe  thing  np  in 

late  words  in  which  I  endeavonred  to  despair.    At  length  arrived  the  dajr, 

indicate  its  object.    *  Bring  it  np,'  big  with  my  little  &te.    I  repeated 

Suoth  the  late  Speaker,  in  that  raelo-  the  speech  in  my  dressing-room,  that 

ions  voice  of  his,  which  will  never  morning,  as  nsoal,  but,  alas  1  more  in- 

be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it;  aocnrately  than  ever,  and  felt  sick  at 

and  having  handed  in  my  petition  heart   I  dined,  very  slightly,  at  three 

to  the  clerk,  he  crammed  it,  with  a  o^dook,  and  shortly  afterwards  tocik  a 

matter-of-fact  air,  into  a  bag,   and  glass  of  port-wine,  with  an  egg  Waten 

00  ended  my  first  experiment  on  np  in  it,  to  dear  my  voice.  Then 
the  indalgenoe  of  the  House.  At  down  to  the  Honse  I  went,  sighing 
length,  however,  I  was  urged  by  one  at  everp  step  with  anxiety  ami  ap- 
whose  position  entitled  him  to  be  prehension,  afraid  to  look  anybody  in 
heard  with  respect,  to  endeavour  to  the  face,  and  lapsed  into  a  sndden 
address  the  House,  for  several  rea*  tadtumity,  and  took  my  seat  on  one 
flons;  which  he  urged  so  forcibly,  that  of  the  back-benches,  cold  as  death. 

1  reluctantly  assented,  and  promised.  Presently  entered  the  noble  lord  who 
but  with  an  inward  spasm,  to  speak  was  to  open  tbe  discossion,  and  my 
on  a  particular  question,  when  it  next  heart  beat.  He  was  one  of  only 
oame  before  the  Honse.  It  was  one  two  who  knew  that  I  should  attempt 
of  great  public  interest  and  impor-  to  speak.  Oh,  how  I  envied  his 
tance,  but  not  within  the  category  of  perfect  self-possession !  his  practical 
.party  questions.  Shortly  afterwards  knowledge  of  the  House,  and  of 
1  len  town,  and  took  an  early  oppor-  his  own  weight  t  and  position  in 
tonity  of  shaping  my  thoughts  into  itl  Then  another,  and  another,  and 
a  abort  address.  The  subject  was  one  another  rose ;  I  getting  less  and  le^ 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  yet  I  self-possessed,  as  time  wore  on.  I 
was  so  nervously  apprehensive  and  had  resolved  to  wait  till  the  House 
fiastidious,  that  I  wrote  out  my  speech  had,  so  to  speak,  ebbed  down  to  dead 
eight  times  before  I  could  please  my-  low  dinner  point,  viz.,  eight  o^clock. 
■elf  I    I  should  have  gone  on  writing  *  Tou're  going  to  speak — ^it's  written 

it,  up  to  the  present  moment,  if  I  all  over  your  fiioe,"  said  Sir 

had  not  reflected  that  I  had    just  sitting  next  to  me,  good-humouredly. 

three  weeks' .  time  left  to  commit  it  I  whispered  in  the  affirmative ;  for 

to  memory — *'  at  that  particular  moment  I  dared 

"  Oommit  it  to  memory  ?"  inquired  not  tell  a  fib.    *  Well — ^you  won't  rise 

oneortwOfSurprisedly — ^*  why,  surely,  before  nine,  of  course — ^and  Til  run 

you  were  no  novice  in  pub^''  and    get   dinner  t      That    will    do, 

"Yes — I  committed  it  to  memory,  won't  it?'  'Yes;'  I  faltered,  in- 
fwhatim  et  literatim^  for  breaking  the  wardly  adding,  *  By  that  time  it  will 
ice  of  the  House  of  Oommons  is  a  do,  or  I  shall  have  been  done  fori' 
▼ery  fearful  business  to  any  one.  If  Away  he  went;  and  resolving  to 
I  repeated  it  once,  I  repeated  it  at  follow  the  speaker  who  next  rose, 
least  a  hundred  timee-*whenever  I  I  slipped  out  to  the  refreshment- 
had  tbe  opportunity  of  being  alone  t  stand,  and  took  a  glass  of  Seltzer- 
I  tried,  moreover,  to  prepare  myself  water,  with  a  small  dash  of  cognise 
for  the  awful  moment  at  which,  on  in  it,  and  returned  to  my  seat.  There 
my  rising,  the  cry  of  *  New  Member!'  were  then  about  thirty  Members  in 
would  cause  every  other  who  had  the  House,  but  among  them,  most  of 
risen,  not  so  entitled,  to  resume  his  the  leading  men,  on  whose  absence  I 
aeat,  leaving  me  standing  in  solitary  had  anxiously  calculated.  I  glanced 
*  possession*^  of  that  fearful  House  1  at  the  reporters'  gallery,  and  down 
I  kept  my  own  counsel, — ^and  as  the  again,  in  trepidation ;  &e  strangers' 
appointed  day  drew  near,  and  I  gallery  was  crowded---the  one  might 
thought  of  the  *  break  down'  which  have  to  chronicle  what  the  other 
would  be  ruthlessly  recorded  by  the  woQldwitne^e— a  Break- Down!  'For 
truthful  reporters,  and  amuse  so  many  these  reasonn,  Sir,' — quoth  the  speaker 
good-natured  pitying  friends  round  then  on  his  legs,  looking  round  for 
the  breakfast-tables,  and  at  the  dubs,  his  hat,  '  I  shall  unhesitatingly-^' 
next  moming-^dt  myself  more  and  I  heard  no  more ;  down  he  sat ;  my 
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heart  knocked  agidnst  m J  ribfl  almost  prepared:    haring  had   presenoe   of 

audibly ;    I  trembled   from  bead  to  mind,  moreover,  to  throw  in  one  or 

foot:    I  took  off  my  bat — up  rose  two  allusions  to  what  bad  fidlen  from 

seven   or  eight  Members — **  Shall  I  preoeding     speakers — and     resomed 

rise?"    I  gasped  to  myself: — I  did  my    seat;     having    delivered     my 

rise,  very  slowly :  then  the  cry  *  new  maidbn  spiBOH^-which  I  would  not 

member  1'    appalled  my  ear;    every  have  to  do  again   for   a   thoosand 

one   of   the   disappointed   Members  pounds!" 

looked    sternly— or    at    least   with  ^'How  were  yon    received  when 

piqae--at  me,  for  whom  they  were  you  sat  down?" 

forced    to    suppress    their    statistics  "Ah,  that  does  not  signify!" 

and  eloquence  a  little — ^it  might  be^  *^  Well — ^how  did  you  dgure  in  the  • 

a  very  little  longer  I — and  left  me  papers  next  morning?"  asked  one. 

standing  alone.    At  that  moment  the  "  At  much  greater  length  than  I 

lively  image  rose  before  my  mind^s  had  the  least  right  to  expect,  and  in 

eye,  of  a  solitary  culprit  arrived  at  two  of  the  chief  ones,  almost  word 

lus  last  moment  on  the  scafiK)ld.    I  for  word." 

had  my  written  speech  in  my  pocket :  "  Whew !"    exclaimed    a     young 

what  would  I  not  have  given  for  Member,  who  had  listened  very  anz- 

leave  to  read  the  well-worn  familiar  iously — '*  I'm  disposed,  after  this,  "to 

little  document,  boldly,  to  the  com-  put  off  fny  little  business   till   the 

plaisant  House?    However,  1  began.  Greek  Oalend»— " 

huskily,  trembling  like  an  aspen  lea^  ^^Pho,  pho!"  said  several  kindly; 

and  got  though  my  first  two  sen-  but  suddenly  our  conversation  was 

tences— K>h  1  the  dismal  horrid  silence  interrupted   by  a  prodigious  uproar 

there  was.  from  the  direction  of  the  shore,  indi- 

***Ay — I  was  there — ^I   perfectly  eating  the  return    of   her  Mi^esty, 

recollect;  it  was   intense,  and  I  felt  accompanied  by  the  same  thunder^ 

for  you,'    interrupted    the   Deputy-  ing  welcome  which  had  attended  her 

Seijeant-at-Arms.  approach  to  the  French  shore.    The 

**  At  tiiie  end  of  the  second  or  "  Fairy"  glided  past  us  at  too  great  a 
third  sentence  my  memory  failed  me,  distance  for  us  to  see  the  figure  of 
— ^I  slipped,  so  to  speak,  *off  the  our  Royal  Mistress,  glad,  doubtlese, 
rail' — and  thought  ^here  I  go!*  I  to  repose  a  little  after  her  fatigaes 
managed,  however,  to  throw  in  an  on  shore.  During  the  intervening 
allusion  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  hour  or  two  we  passed  the  time  plea- 
opened  the  debate,  that  enabled  me  santly  enough  in  receiving  visits  from 
to  recollect  myself— and  I  happily  friends  who  had  come  in  their  yachts, 
got  on  the  line  again ;  But — utU  and  assured  us.  one  and  all,  how  great* 
affreu»6  tUence  continued.  Not  one  ly  the  "  Pera''  was  admired.  Aboat 
solitary  *  hear'  fh)m  any  part  of  the  six  o'clock  we  were  pretty  audibly  in- 
House — nor  any  whispering,  or  con-  formed  that  the  Emperor  and  fjnpreas 
versation,  which  I  should  have  hailed  had  commenced  their  brief  but  splen* 
as  an  inexpressible  relief !— Scribble,  did  triumphal  progress  from  the  shore 
scribble,  scribble  went  the  pens  of  to  the  banquet,  in  company  with  the 
the  ruthless  recording  angels  in  the  Queen,  on  board  the  ^^  Bretagne."  This 
gallery  to  my  right  I  thought  of  was  tbe  grand  event  of  the  day. 
them  for  an  instant  with  terrror.  After  Magnificent  was  the  welcome  thun- 
I  had  been  speaking  about  five  dred  forth  by  our  own  men-of-war, 
minutes,  thank  Heaven!  a  kindly  worthily  supported  by  those  of 
and  decided  ^  hear  I'  issued  from  the  France.  All  the  yards  were  manned ; 
opposite  side,  followed  by  one  or  two  and  on  ours,  there  was  Jack  as  usual, 
on  my  own  side ;  the  effect  was  truly  standing  on,  and  siipported  by  no- 
inspiriting  on  me ;  the  House  had  thing  that  was  visible  to  us  I — at  the 
seen  the  agitation  with  which  I  was  top  of  each  mast — a  sight  positively 
speaking,  and  generously  encouraged  painful  to  a  landsman  to  behold,  for 
me,  till  at  length  I  was  enabled  to  fear  of  ...  .  however,  there  is 
get  through  a  speech  of  twenty-five  jolly  reckless  Jaok  I  waving  at  once 
minutes'  time,  without  having  missed  his  cap  and  his  flag,  and  doubt- 
more  than  a  word  or  two  of  what  I  had  less   obeeriog  at   the    top    of    his 
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Toice. — ^Now,  the  Frenchmen  take  Th6  MoniUwr^  confirmed  hy  our  own 
the  initiative,  for  the  Fairy  is  on  her  Court  CireuUvr^  that  the  guests  were 
wuy,  conveying  the  Majesty  of  £ng-  seventy  in  number;  and  that  "at 
land  to  the  French  three-decker;  the  dessert^'  the  Emperor  rose  and 
and  while  we  are  folk)wing  her  mo-  proposed  the  following  toast,  in  lan- 
tkms,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie"  from  gnage  which  ah^ady  stands  recorded 
our  band,  and  lond  huzzas  from  the  in  the  pages  of  history,  but  which  we 
rigging,  make  us  turn  to  the  left,  give  in  the  vernacular,  that  all  English- 
whence,  ajiproaching  within  fifteen  men,  of  whatever  degree,  may  weigh 
or  twenty  yards  of  our  stern,  behold  the  terms  thereof;  for  who  can  tell 
the  imperial  barge  and  its  follower,  what  Lights,  or  Shadows,  may  fiill 
^with  green  and  cHmson  awnings,  on  them  sooner  or  later,  from  the 
and  gay  uniforms  and  ladies-  dresses,  awful  unknown  Future? 
partially  concealed  in   their    cloaks 

and^  mantles,    glittering  in   the  de-  thb  ekpbrob^s  toast. 

parting   sunlight.      The   surface   of  {TranOaUtm.) 

the  water  was  somewhat,  perhaps,  "*  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Her  Majea- 

rougher  than  might  be  a^eeable  to  tv  the  Queen  of  England,  and  to  that  of 

the  Empress  and  her  charming  ladies;  tne  Prince  who  shares  her  throne,  and 

but  the  imperial  pair  looked  in  high  *o  5^1»at  of  the  Royal  Family.    In  pro- 

spii-its.    As  they  passed  us  and  heard  poking  this  toast  m  their  presence,  on 

our  loud   cheering,  both  inclined  to-  ^®*"^  ^**«  French  Admiral's  ship  in  the 

wards  us,  gracefully,  several  times ;  ^^^  ^^  Cherbourg,  I  am  happy  to  show 

the  Emprens  very  pale,  but  very  love-  J?^  sentimenU  we  entertain   toward* 

ly.    I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  t^^'  }^  J?^"*^  ^^^^  fpf \  fof.,^»>em. 

so  few  months   before,  when  the  m-  dente,  did  not  succeed  in  altering  either 

fornal  Orsini  and    his    fellow-assas-  the  friendship  which  exists  between  the 

sins— but  out    upon  it  I    perish   the  two  Crowns,  or  the  desire  of  the  two 

memory    of  itl      Let    that    hideous  nations  to  remain  at  peace.    Therefore  I 

spot,    blackening    the    remembrance  entertain  the  sincere  hope  that  if  at- 

of  the  past,  be  consumed  in  the  lustre  tempts  were  made  to  stir  up  old  resent- 

and  enthusiasm  of  the  present,  and  ™6°t8  and  the  passions  of  another  epoch, 

of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future  I  ^^^V  ^ould  break  to  pieees  upon  public 

What  could  be  mow  exciting  than  <»™>aon-sense,  as  the  waves  break  upon 

the  scene  at  that  moment?    It  was  ^^  breakwater  which  at  this  moment 

one  of  wonderful  splendour,  worthv  PJ^'*^^'*  !*«  squadrons  of  the  two  em- 

of  so  grand  and  ever-memorable  an  P'**^  *«*'"'^  ^*  ^^^^^*  «^  ^  ««*•* 

occasion  as  the  meeting  of  the  Mon-  , 

archs  of  England  and  France  at  the  ^™  ^'™''  *  ™*^^- 
same  naval  banqueting-table,  with  all  „  ,«•  rru^/^*'**'T^ 
the  accompaniments  and  emblems  of  Sire,— The  Queen  desires  me  to  ex- 
national  greatness,  and-may  it  be  F«~^^  your  Maj^ty  how  sensible  she 
A^x,^^¥\^  »»yv,*^il^j  ^ ,  ,  18  of  the  new  proof  of  friendship  which 
^  A  W  K^^  prayed  !-de.  you  have  just  given  her  by  proving  a 
fflgned  to  shed  oblmon  on  past  un-  Joast  in  her  honour,  and  by  pronWncfng 
friendly  and  unhdlowed  malnes;  words  which  will  always  remain  dear 
to  ^  cement,  mdissolublv,  a  present  to  her.  Your  Majesty  knows  the  senti- 
union;  and  give  it  that  prolonged  ments  of  friendship  which  she  entertains 
endurance  which  shall  guarantee  the  towards  you,  Sire,  and  towards  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  civilisa-  Empress,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
tion,  and  peace  and  goodwill  among  them. 

mankind  t  "* '  Von  are  also  aware  that  the  good 

What  occurred  on  that  great  occa-  ?"derstanding  between  our  two  countries 

rfon  of  international  state,  I  know  "  ^*^*  ©onstant  object  of  her  desires,  as 

not,  except  so  far  as  I  am  informed  if  ^^^T'^   Tt"^  .^"T  '^  ^^^^?^ 

by  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  Kv^'hi^ntfa^^.  ^'''^^^\*'*PP^^^^ 

flHAftV  nf  it  M  a  fliuin<.  «*•  K^fi^^J^  "y  "®^  presence  here  on  this  occasion,  of 

Kl«„.  ^,-.^;f^  o^  \5- ^*^^^  j^^^i'^g  yo^»   Sire,  in  endeavouring  to 

^m^^.tf^i''''^'^^^       i*  -tren^hen  as  much  as  possible  the  bSnds 

suffices  for  n^«to  learn  from  the  ofl!-  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

<Aal  OTgfin  of  the  French  Government,  « *  That  ftiendsbip  is  the  basis  of  their 
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matnal  prMp^ritjr,  and  Um  bleBsing  of  heavens.  A  beaodfol  effect,  also, 
Heaven  will  not  be  denied  it  The  was  produced  by  the  port-holes  of 
Oneen  proposes  •  The  Health  of  the  every  man-of-war  exhibiting  a  light, 
Emperor  and  OnpreM.'"  glittering  upon  the  muzzle  of  every 
While  thus  they  were  royally  ban-  gun.  In  fact,  the  naval  Idte,  as  sneh, 
quetiog  on  board  the  '^  Bretagne,"  her  was  perfectly  successful.  Turn  in 
Majesty's  most  faithful  Commons,  in  what  direction  you  pleased,  the 
reepec&ul  propinquity  and  right  royal  aspect  was  novel  and  picturesque, 
humuur,  were  dining  on  board  their  At  length,  it  seeAied  as  though 
own  ship,  the  flower  and  pride  of  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
the  fieet  of  the  P.  and  O.  8.  N.  0. 1«-  had  made  its  dazzling  presence  sud- 
Mystical  initials  1  When  the  wel-  denly  visible.  This  was  the  Fitz 
come  bugle  summoned  us  to  the  Maurice  Life  Light,  which  blazed 
saloon,  we  found  our  ranks  somewhat  'forth  from  the  lower  yard  or  deck  of 
conspicuously  thinned  bv  invitations  the  ^^Diadem"  with  astonishing  power, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  many  of  and  showed  us  the  ^^  Fairy"  approach- 
our  number  to  dine  with  friends  on  ing  the  "  Bretagne,^'  to  carry  back  the 
board  uur  men-of-war,  or  various  Queen  to  the  **  Victoria  and  Albert ;" 
yacbtK,  oronshore.  We  got  on  merrily  the  men  manning  the  yards  of  all 
enough,  I  warrant  your  Lordship.  As  the  men-of-war — a  beautiful  sight; 
soon,  however,  as  the  effervescent  fun  and  then  was  beheld  the  Imperial 
of  dinner  began  to  give  place— as  did  barge  at  about  fifty  yards'  distance 
tlie  ohampaffoe  to  olaret-~to  the  mild  from  the  "Bretagne" — ^Uie  green  velvet 
elevation  adapted  to  grave  political  canopy  with  its  golden  bees,  and  the 
and  strategiosl  disquisition,  I  was  Emperor  and  Empress,  as  distinctly 
one  of  those  who  thought  fit  to  ad-  visible  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  at 
Jouni  to  the  deck ;  mount  to  my  old  noonday.  Thus  they  were  being 
watch-tower,  the  forecastle,  and  there  lighted  home  over  the  dark  waters  I 
meditate  on  the  suggestive  scene  Scarcely  had  the  Queen  and  the 
around  me;  wishing  that  the  time  Emperor  quitted  the  ^^Bretagne,"  than 
would  arrive  for  the  naval  illumi-  that  whiqh  I  had  been  so  confi- 
nations,  which  we  were  given  to  dently  told  was  not  to  happen, 
expect  would  surpass  everything  of  did :  a  night  salute  1  The  startled 
the  sort  exhibitea  on  water  before  spectator  might  have  imagined  him- 
•—everything  that  rival  French  and  self  suddenly  placed  in  the  centre 
English  pyrotechnists  could  accom-  of  a  terrific  night -fight  between 
plish.  I  would  have  dispensed  with  the  fieets  of  France  and  England, 
them  all,  to  witness  a  night -salute  No  words  of  mine  can  do  justice 
from  the  ships  of  war;  but  that,  to  my  own  impressions,  or  aflSord 
I  was  informed  by  some  nautical  another  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
friends,  and  by  two  of  the  ships'  magnificent  and  awful  spectacle 
officers,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  it  which  burst  upon  one  so  unex- 
being  contrary  to  naval  usage  to  fire  pectedly,  at  once  stunning  the  ear 
after  sun-down.  At  length,  however,  and  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
came  the  fireworks  aforesaid,  as  glit-  The  imagination  was  taken  captive 
tering  and  gorgeous,  for  a  second  or  through  the  astonished  senses.  While 
two,  in  the  dark  skies,  as  could  have  the  *'  Pera"  was  sensibly  quivering 
been  desired  by  the  most  exacting  under  the  tremendous  broadsides 
beholder :  as  was  evidenced  among  which  shook  the  air  and  the  water, 
some  twenty  Members  of  Parliament  there  could  be  heard,  during  momen- 
collected  on  the  forecastle,  by  a  so-  tary  suspensions  of  fiasb  and  roar, 
lemn  ^^hear,  hearl"  uttered  by  a  stolid  the  loud  clamour  of  human  voices : 
wag  among  us,  the  instant  that  a  not,  however,  of  begrimed  and  en- 
coruscation  of  extraordinarv  splen-  sanguined  combatants,  not  expres- 
dour  had  dissolved  in  the  darkness,  sive  of  phrenzied  rage,  of  despair, 
That  coruscation  —  protentously  of  hellish  bate  —  but  of  friendly 
suggestive  —  bad  imaged  the  out-  French  and  English  acclamations— 
break  of  a  volcano,  and  was  cer-  be  it  ever  sol— of  their  respective 
tainly  one  of  the  finest  displays  ^at  friendly  Sovereigns ;  who  had  just 
humaa  art  could  have  made  in  the  risen  from  giving  so  memorable  a 
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pledge,  before  the  whole  worid,  of  onrable  Memben  wished  to  abide  by 

peace  aud  good- will  between  them*  the  origiiuil  eDgageinent,  and  others 

selves  and  their  peoples.     See  ap-  to  embrace  the  offer  of  extension, 

proaoh,  unharmed  and  nndistorbed,  Motion  made  and   question  put  — 

amidst   bellowing  uproar,  incessant  those    in   favour  of   returning   on 

flash,  and  wreathing  white  smoke,  the  Saturday  will  say — Saturday ;  those 

imperial  barge,  lit  so  mysterionsly  I  in  favour  of  staying   till  Monday, 

It  is  but  a  fitful  glimpse  that  you  will  si^ — Monday.    Votes  taken,  on 

catch  of  the  oeAtral  figure,  leaning  calls  of  each  honourable  Member  in 

back  with   folded    arms —  that   of  his  place,  by  name; — when  there  ap- 

one  of  the  most  marvellous  men  on  peared,— 

earth.      What    is     Napoleon    III.  „       ^      .          «  ^  j 

at   this    moment   revolving   in    his  For  wturning  on  Saturday    .       .    48 

thoughts?    Is   he  gUncing  back  at  For  retammg  on  Monday      .        .    80 

an  amazing  past,  or  forwards  to  a  Majority  for  wtuming  on  Saturfay,  18 

Erotentotts  and  uncertam  future  1    Is  **      "^                                     ^ 
e  still  sustained  by  a  sublime  re-  Of  this  minority,  not  a  few  resolved 
liance  on  Destiny  ?    That  he  has  a  to  avml  themselves  of  the  yachts  of 
mission  which  is  not  yet  accomplish-  their  friends,  who  purposed  cruising 
ed?    Is  he  comparing  the  ancient  and  about  a  few  days  before  returning 
stable  monarchy  of  England,  repre-  home ;  while  some  dozen  or  so,  com- 
sented  by  the  tranquil  person  and  pre-  prising  meet  of  our  naval  and  mill- 
aenoe  of  its  friendly  Queen,  at  that  tary  brethren,  embraced  the   offer, 
moment  his  visitor  and  guest,  with  very  kindly  made  them,  to  return 
the  precarious  and  insecure  organi-  on  Monday  in  one  of  the  other  two 
zation   of    political   government   in  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
France  ?     Such  were  the  thoughts  Navigation  Company, 
with  which  1  followed  the  beanti-  The  House  having  thus  dissolved 
ful  but  fragile  bark  carrying  the  £m-  during  pleasure,  we  wer^  soon  scat- 
peror  and  Empress,  till  it  was  lost  tered  for  the  day.    I  accompanied  a 
in  night  and  distance.    I  then  de-  large  party  on  board  our  attendant 
scended  from  the  forecastle ;  everr-  tug,  atia$  Tub,  to  inspect  the  break- 
thing  around  and  about  was  sink-  water,  certainly  a  wonderful  effort 
ing  into  silence  and  darkness,  and  I  of  ener^  and  perseverance.    What 
followed  my  brethren  into  the  saloon,  will  be  its  &te,  in  ^tnre  encounters 
where  I  found  something  like  a  Com-  with  the  sea,  remains  to  be  seen, 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Houm  engaged  We     quickly  descended    from    the 
discussing  very  earnestly  a  question  long  Ime  of  granite  masonry,  and 
which  proved  of  too  much  importance  returned  to  our  steamboajt ;    tor  a 
to  be  disposed  of  that  night.    The  thundering  voice    from    shore   an- 
debate  was  therefore  adjourned  till  nounced  that  his  imperial  Miyeety 
the  next  morning,  immediately  after  had  embarked  to  pay,  with  the  Em- 
breakfast.      Behold  us,  at  the  ap-  press,  a  parting  visit  to  her  Miyesty. 
pointed    hour,  ten  o^dock,  a   duly  On  this  occasion  the  waters  were 
constituted    House :    and    this  was  swarming  with  small   craft  of  all 
the  question: — Whereas  the  owners  kinds,  anxious  to  see  all  that  yet 
of  the  ^'  Pera^*  had  placed  her  at  our  remained  to  be  seen  —  the  parting 
disposal  till  Saturday  morning,  but  interview   between     imperial     and 
were    so    courteously  and    libarally  royal  host  and  guest — ^England  and 
minded  as  to  enable  us  to  continue,  France  biding  each  other,  for  the 
if  so  inclined,  till  Monday  morning,  present,  adieu.    This  time,  our  poor 
to  see  out  the  Cherbourg  fStes,— to  old    Tub,  anxious   to    approach  as 
attend  the  ball,  to  witness  the  opening  near  to  the  imperial  bai^ge  as  was  be- 
of  the  Grand  Dock,  and  the  inaugura-  coming,  got  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
tion  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  the  smoke,  thunder,  and  lightning.    We 
First— and  for  that  purpose,  would  passed  so  near  the  *^  Boiown"  while 
either  allow  the  "  Pera^'  to  remain  till  her  formidable  lower  guns  were  fir- 
Monday,  or  one  of  their  other  ships,  ing,  that  we  were  £iin  to  stop  our 
than  at  Cherbourg,  to  convey  us  back  ears,  and  the  Tub  ahook  from  stem 
to  England;  And  whereas  some  hon-  to  stem.    Holding  on  our  way,  how- 
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ever,  undismayed,  we  at  lengtJi  oame    speed  along,  held  onr  oonrse  on  to- 

witbln  abont  twenty  or  thirty  yards    wards  the  entrance  of  the  harbonr, 

of  the  ladder  which  the  Emperor  and    that  we  might  see  the  last  of  the 

Empress  were  ascending,  the  latter    royal  craft.     We  were  not  a  moment 

gallantly   attended    by   the    Prince    too  early.    In    about    ten  minntes^ 

Consort    The  imperial  couple  were    time  tbere  burst  forth  on  all  sides, 

received  very  ooraially  at  the  gang-    from  every  French  ship,  and  from 

way  by  the  Queen,  by  whom  stood    every   fort   and   battery   on   shore, 

the  youthful  Prince    of  Wales,  in    such  a  stupendous  uproar  as  seemed 

Highland  costume,  and  his  uncle,  the    to  indicate  that  our  French  friends 

Di&e  of  Cambridge,  bare-headed,  and    had  reserved  their  greatest  display 

in    fiiU  uniform,    as   also  was   the    of  power  for  a  final  salute  to  the 

Prince    Consort.    The    sailors    aft.    Majesty   of  England.     Very   grand 

climbed,  as  if  by  order,  up  the  sides    was  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  vessel 

of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  as  the  Em-    which  bore  the  Queen  towards  her 

peror  placed  his  foot  on  the  steps  to    island    home,    gliding    along    with 

ascend,  and  cheered  lustily.     After    stately   grace    and    rapidity  amidst 

staying  on  deck  some  twenty  minutes    the  ceaseless  roar  of  French  guns — 

or  half  an  hour,  the  Queen  and  Em-    with  glancing  lurid  flash,  and  pour- 

peror  the  centre  of  a  little  straggling    inff  forth  volumes  of  white  smoke, 

group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — the    till  she  reached  the  mouth  of  the 

latter  in  full  officer^s  naval  and  mill-    harbour.      Shall    I  ever  forget  the 

tary  costume,  the  moment  for  de-    exit  from  Cherbourg  which  I  then 

parture  arrived.    *Twas  amusing  to    witnessed?    On  passing  the  fort,  the 

see  the  surrounding  waters  crowd-    royal  yacht  found  herself   between 

ed    with  little   sailing   and  rowing    her  own  trusty  ships  of  war — the 

boats,  and  steamboats,  the  occupants    nearest,  the  ^*  Royal  Albert"  and  *^  Ke- 

of  which  were  staring  with  intense    nown"— one  on  each  side.    The  in- 

interest  at  the  royal  group — some  of    stant  that  the  ^^  Victoria  and  Albert" 

the    more    inquisitive,    approaching    had  reached  that  position,'  the  last 

without   any    opposition,    within  a    French  gun  having  fired,  a  mementos 

very  few  yards  of  the  imperial  barge,    interval  elapsed,  when  there    burst 

Now   might  be  seen  the  Emperor    forth  from  the  English  ships  of  war 

speaking  to  the  Queen  with  appa-    such  tremendous  broadsides — of  wel- 

rent  earnestness:   ^en  he  took  his    come  to  their  Royal   Mistress,  and 

leave— if  by  kissing  the  royal  cheek,    adieu  to  her  French  host — as  filled  the 

I  did  not  see  it;  the  Empress  and    air  with  the  sound  of  thunder:  in  a 

the    Queen   appeared   to   embrace ;    moments  time  each  of  the  two  men- 

the  Empress  was  led  down  to  the    of- war  was  entirely  hidden  from  view 

barge  by  the  Prince  Consort;    the    in  clouds  of  white  smoke,  through 

Emperor  followed,  with  the  one  or    which  the  hulls  and  topmast-spars  l^ 

two  of  his  suite  who  had   accom-    came  gradually  visible,  as  the  ^^  Vic- 

ganied  him — and  as  he  set  foot  in  his  toria  and  Albert"  swifUy  passed  out 
arge,  again .  burst  forth  the  thunder  to  sea,  and  out  of  our  sight.  As 
of  &e  guns,  French  and  English ;'—  Queen  Victoria  had  made  her  en- 
and  as  we  were  then  near  enough  to  trance  into  the  French  waters  mag- 
the  "  Bretagne,"  I  heard  the  word  of  nificently,  so  she  quitted  them, 
command  given — "heep,  beep,  beep  **Well,  she's  gone,"  quoth  I,  "God 
— hdrr-ft,"  joining  in  chorus  with  bless  her  I  and  her  son,  our  Sailor 
the  genuine  "  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 "  Prince,  whose  birthday  she  remera- 
of  the  "Royal  Albert."  The  Imperial  bers  it  is.  I  wish  we  were  on  oar 
barge  then  steered  straight  for  the  way  after  her;"  several  expressing 
*^  Bretagne,"  with  which  Uie  Emperor  themselves  similarly.  It  seemed,  in 
was  about  to  commence  a  narrow  truth,  as  if  an  Englishman's  interest 
inspection  of  all  the  men-of-war  in  in  the  scene  had  ceased  suddenly 
the  harbour,  lasting  till  six  o'clock  with  the  departure  of  his  Queen  and 
in  the  evetiing ;  and  we,  knowing  her  ships,  and  that  he  was  lagging 
4hat  tlie  "  Victoria  and  Albert "  was  behind  cheerlessly  and  purposelessly, 
about  to  start  immediately,  and  aware  Whatever  others  might  have  thought^ 
of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  she  would    I  felt  as  if  our  expedition  had  com« 
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to  a  nataral  end!  Soarodj,  how-  of  anachierement  performed  by  Bri- 
ever,  had  we  returned  to  our  ship,  tish  hands,  in  oomparison  with  which 
than  we  perceived  a  new  sonrce  of  Oherbooi^  and  its  fortifications  sank 
interest  and  exdtem^t-^-igreater  ftr,  almost  into  infflgnifloance.  Not  a  little 
indeed,  to  her  crew,  judging  from  singular  was  it,  that  when  salvoes 
appearances,  than  any  which  had  from  the  great  guns  of  Oherboorg 
yet  presented  itself  ;•— for  their  glasses  were  announdng  to  the  world  that  the 
had  detected,  already  visible  faintly  great  naval  and  military  lodgment 
in  the  distance  over  the  breakwater,  on  the  Channel  was  just  effected,  in- 
the  approaching  sails  of  the  foremost  telliffence  should  be  received  that 
in  the  great  yacht-race  from  Oowes,  England  and  the  New  "World  had 
for  the  Emperor's  Cap  I  Nothing  else  been  at  last  connected  by  the  electric 
was  talked  of;  and  men  and  boys  chain.  A  new  page  of  policy  has 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  that  been  opened,  and  one  making  British 
they  had  anything  to  do,  or  dinner  to  statesmen  feel  that  they  have  much 
eat  I  Every  glass,  great  and  small,  to  learn,  and  much  to  forget.  The 
was  in  requisition  among  ourselves ;  two  great  nations  of  the  earth  which 
and,  indeed,  the  excitement  was  genu-  uphold  the  piinoiples  of  political  free- 
ine  and  great  At  length  came  round,  dom  as  the  condition  of  theb*  exist- 
with  swelling  sheet,  in  beautiful  style,  enoe,  have  been  at  length  united  by 
having  compfetel  v  distanced  her  com-  a  bond  from  which  they  could  not 
petitors,  Tks  At. arm,*  which  ap-  extricate  themselves  if  tiiey  would, 
peared  to  have  been  the  favourite  The  slender  galvanic  current,  which 
with  everybodv.  Several  on  board  flashed  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
said  they  would  have  taken  any  odds  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
upon  her  I  She  proved,  nevertiieless,  and  informed  the  dgnalman  at  Ya- 
not  to  be  the  winner.  'Twas  the  Ux-  lentia  that  his  oolleagne  was  speak- 
suLnns  which,  in  oonformi^  with  the  ing  with  him  from  the  other  side  of 
just  conditions  of  the  race,  with  re-  the  great  ocean,  was  more  than  an 
ferenoe  to  the  allowance  of  time  for  answer  to  the  roaring  of  the  Cher- 
weight  of  sail,  had  gained  the  Empe-  bourg  guns,  had  they  filled  the  air 
ror^B  cup,  though  ouly  by  four  minutes*  with  a  tenfold  din."  What  intelH- 
time.  We  had  the  gratification  of  genoe — one  could  not  help  asking 
welcoming  her  owner— the  "father  one^s  self-^might  not  one  day  flash 
of  one  of  ourselves  t-«-that  day  at  beneath  the  ocean  from  England  to 
oar  dinner-table.  Thus,  though  the  her  great  progeny  in  the  West,  re- 
Peers  had  not  thought  fit  to  attend  specting  her  relations  with  that 
her  M(\jeaty  to  Cherbourg,  as  her  potent  neighbour  whom  she  has 
faithful  Commons  had  done,  one  of  this  day  been  congratulating  on  the 
your  House  achieved  no  little  dis-  completion  of  her  immense  under- 
tinction,  and  on  a  very  memorable  and  taking,  fraught,  it  may  be,  with 
fitting  oocanon.  There  was,  however,  profound  purpose  and  significance? 
another  incident,  or  rather  coinci-  What  the  future  may  reveal,  and 
dence,  which  has  rendered  that  dinner  what  this  myadc  iine,  hidden  in  the 
most  memorable:  for  towards  the  deepest  depths  of  ocean,  may  here- 
close  of  it,  a  public  annoimeement  was  after  have  to  tell,  is  known  to  God 
made  tliat  the  New  and  the  Old  alone:  but  let  all  mankind  bear  in  re- 
World  had  just  been  united  by  the  membranoe  the  sublime  words  which 
Transatlantic  Telegraph!  Prodigious  first  passed  along  it,  ^^Olory  to  God 
and  ever-memorable  achievement!  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  and  goodwill  towards  men !  **  For 
forcible  language  of  the  Tma  on  aught  I  can  tell,  this  wonderful  event 
that  occasion.  ^  When  our  Frenoh  formed  the  subjeot  of  brief  but  me- 
neighbours  were  pouring  forth  volley  morable  converse  between  the  sove- 
after  volley  from  the  forts  of  Cher-  reigns  of  France  and  of  England, 
bourg,  a  quiet  steamer  stole  into  the  while  standing  in  view  of  the  eager 
harbour,  unnoticed  by  the  thunder  beholdersof^ich  nation,  on  the  occa- 
of  the  artillery,  bringing  the  tidings  sion  to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 

*  Mr.  Weld.  f  ^^^  Londeaborough. 
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Might  it  have  passed  through  the  terially    ministered    to    the    com- 

Emperor^s  deepest  thoughts,  on  the  fort  and  pleasore  of  a  krge  nnmher 

ensuing  Sunday,  when  he  closed  the  of  gentlemen,  gratefhlly  mindful  of 

splendid  ceremonies  of  Oherhourg  by  his  kind  attention,  and  fully  appre- 

throwing  open  the  statue  of  the  First  oiating  his  zealous  activity  on  an  oo- 

Napoleon,  the  right  hand  pointing  casion  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 

witn  great  significance,  and  at  his  est."    We  endeavoured  also  to  recog- 

feet  glistening  former  -v^ords  of  his —  nise,  in  substantial  form,  our  sense 

^*fPavai8  riaoluds  renauveler  a  Cher-  of  the  great  courtesy  and  constant  at- 

haurg  le$  merveilles  de  VEgypte  V^  .  tention  which  we  experienced  from 

Mak    PBOPonsa,    but    God    dib-  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the 

Foess.  **Pera;"   and  to  acknowledge  our 

And  now,  dear  Lord  True  Blue,  I  lasting  obligation  to  the  generous 
am  coming  to  the  end  of  my  long  and  public-spirited  Directors  and 
yaro.  After  a  delightful  dinner  that  proprietary  of  that  ^*  noble  vessel, 
evening,  a  considerable  party  went  which,  as  our  Deputy  Seijeant-at^ 
ashore  to  witness  the  festivities  and  Arms  truly  told  them  in  his  letter  of 
illuminations  in  the  town ;  but  others,  thanks,  attracted  the  admiration  of 
among  whom  was  your  correspond-  all  who  saw  her  in  French  waters." 
ent,  remained  to  enjoy  a  last  quiet  In  fact,  everybody  was  in  good- 
evening  on  deck.  Our  band  played  humour  with  everybodv  concerned, 
a  capital  selection  of  airs  from  time  I  forgive,  and  I  trust  aU  of  us  have 
to  time,  and  a  couple  of  hours  pass-  forgiven,  what  I  have  spoken  of,  in 
ed  away  very  pleasantly.  Having  this  letter,  rather  in  mock  than  real 
waited  in  vain  for  any  returns  from  the  earnest,  the  apparent  slight  we  ex- 
shore,  and  knowing  that  we  were  to  perienced  at  the  hands  of  our  Consul, 
sail  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn-  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  gentleman  in- 
ing,  I  turned  in  to  my  berth  aboat  capable  of  intentionally  offering  dis- 
eleven  o'clock.  When  I  woke  in  the  respect  to  any  gentleman,  or  body  of 
morning,  we  were  about  an  hour's  sail  his  countrymen,  visiting  any  country 
from  the  Needles,  having  started  at  the  in  which  he  discharges  important 
hour  appointed,  but  been  brought  for  consular  duties, 
a  time  to  a  stand-still  by  some  slight  As  we  came  up  the  Southampton 
accident  to  our  machinery,  which  River  we  cheered,  and  were  cheered 
was  without  difficulty  rectifie<l  by  in  return  by  the  gallant  Inniskillens, 
the  engineering  skill  we  carried  with  in  their  transport  bound  for  India, 
us.  A  last  delightful  bath  prepared  About  one  o'clock  we  reached  the 
me  for  a  last  pleasant  breakfast  on  mooring  we  had  quitted  the  Tuesday 
board  the  *^  Pera."  We  assembled  on  before ;  and  were  saluted  bv  a  band 
deck  shortly  afterwards,  to  discharge  playing  Godta/M  the  Queen  f  Theoffi- 
an  act  of  bare  daty,  very  gratifying  cers  of  Customs  were  exceedingly  easy 
to  ourselves,  to  the  only  one  of  our  and  courteous  in  respect  of  our  lug- 
party  who  for  once  received  no  sum-  gage,  which,  depending,  as  they  well 
mon»  to  attend  us— I  mean  our  De-  might,  on  the  honour  of  Honourable 
paty  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  had  con-  Members,  they  declined  to  search, 
ceived  the  original  idea  of  the  ex-  The  railway  authorities  placed  a 
pedition,  and  with  temper  never  special  train  at  our  disposal.  Im- 
once  ruffled,  courtesy  never  once  in-  patient  of  news,  after  a  week's  ab- 
terrupted,  and  tact  never  once  at  sence,  we  quickly  appropriated  most 
fault,  had  brought  it  so  triumphantly  of  the  literature  at  the  station ;  and 
to  a  close.  Our  sense  of  his  services  found  that  Mr.  Punch  had  been  ex- 
has  taken  the  shape  of  a  silver  ceedingly  merry  at  our' expense,  but 
tea  and  coffee  service,  which  we  without  any  ill-nature.  When  at 
trust  will  become  an  heirloom  in  his  length  we  separated  at  the  Waterloo 
family,  presented  as  it  is-^to  adopt  station,  in  sight,  and  almost  under 
the  happy  expression  of  Mr.  Lindsay  the  stately  shadow  of  our  Honour- 
(the  "L."  of  this  letter),  in  "ac-  able  House  over  the  water,  we  all 
knowledgment,  and  in  remembrance,  heartily  shook  one  another  by  the 
of  three  very  happy  and  instruo-  hand,  wishing  each  other  **  a  happy 
tive  days,"  during  which  he  "ma-  recess,  and  a  happy  meeting  at  tne 
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end   of  it  ;^   but   feared   that   we  alKes  and  neighbonTs.    I  think  that 

eighty-five  could  hardly  look  forward  to  do  so  is  to  the  last  degree  impo- 

to  being  companions  again  in  so  de-  litic,  nnjostlfiable,  and  nngratefnl. 

ligbtful  an  expedition  as  that  which  As  for  myself,  as  I  went,  so  havo 

had  now  come  to  an  end.    I  had  in*  I  returned,  a 

tended  to  give  yon  a  list  of  the  M.P.'s  ,,..         ,          v*     *  ^^.^  * 

.    ryi,     I.                 u»uv             J.        i.  "Lorerof  pMMLbutnotaftrtldof  war:" 

at  Cherbourg,   which   has   not   yet  ^^^ 

been  accurately  laid  before  the  pub*  but    one  should    be  unworthy    the 

lie ;   but  let  a  politic  mystery  hang  name  of  Englishman,  and  nnfit  to 

over  their  names !  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in   the 

And  now,  adieu.    Whatever  may  legislature,  if  one  felt  otherwise  than 

have  been   the   real  object  of  the  gravely  solicitous  to  provide  against 

Emperor  in  inviting  our  Queen  to  a  rainy  day.    Let  us  never  be  un* 

visit  Oherbonrg  on  so  great  an  oo*  mindful    of   the    precariousness    of 

casion,  I  think  her  M^'esty  and  her  human  affairs,  and  the  capricious  and 

advisers  did  wisely  in  accepting  his  fluctuating  humours  and  interests  of 

invitation.     I  doubt  not  that  he  oon-  nations,  as  well  as  individuals.    Dis- 

sidered  deeply  before  he  sent  it,  and  claiming,  even   with   stemness,  the 

of  conrse  had  first  ascertained  how  it  imputation  of  being  an  alarmist,  let 

was   likely  to  be   received   by  her  roe  nevertheless  close  a  letter  written 

Majesty  and  her  Government.    I  am  in    good    humour,   and  with    stoat 

glad   that  the   Queen  went ;  I  be-  heart,  with  words  already  to  be  found 

lieve  that  the  Emperor  invited  and  in  it, — to    be   Fobkwasned    is   to 

received  her  in  pure  loyalty  and  good  be  Forearmed. 

faith.    I  cannot  give  utterance,  espe*  Believe  me  ever, 

cially  ^writing  as  a  member  of  the  My  dear  Lord  True  Blue, 

legislature,  though  anonymously,  to  Most  sincerely  yours, 

any  harsh  or  derogatory  expressions  One  of  the  CoioroMS 

concerning  our  gallant  and  glorious  at  Oherboubg. 
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CHAPTES  n. — RETROSPECT. 

Tbore  is  %  place  ftt  which  three  rrwds  meet,  veered  to  that  mrsterioas  goddew  called  Diana  on 
earth,  Luna,  or  the  Mood,  in  hearen,  and  Hecate  Ic  the  Inremal  reglonsL  At  thla  place  paoae 
the  Virgins  permitted  to  take  their  eholoe  of  the  three  roada  Few  give  their  preference  to 
thatwiiich  is  yowed  to  the  soddeas  In  her  zuune  of  Diana:  that  road,  cold  and  harren,is 
clothed  by  no  roses  and  myrtles.  Roses  and  myrtles  veil  the  entrance  to  both  the  others,  and 
in  both  the  others  Hymen  lias  mnoh  the  aame  gay-looking  temples.    Bat  which  of  those  two 

^  leads  to  the  oetestial  Luna,  or  which  of  them  ounduots  to  the  inlbmal  Hecate,  not  one  nymph 
in  fifty  divines.  If  thr  heart  should  misgive  thee,  O  nymph !— if,  thoagh  cloud  veil  the  path 
to  the  Moon,  and  sunshine  gild  that  pale  Hecate— thine  instinct  recoils  from  the  sunshine, 
while  thou  dareat  not  adventure  the  olond— thou  haat  still  a  choice  left— thou  hast  still  the 
safe  road  of  Diana.  Hecate,  O  nymph,  is  the  goddess  of  ghosts.  If  thou  takeet  her  |iath, 
look  not  back,  for  the  ghosts  are  behind  thee.  *  .^ 

WHExwe  slowly  recover  from  the  moment!     There    rang    a    popular 

tamnlt  and  passion  of  some  violent  snperstition  jthat  it   is  thns,  in  the 

distress,  a  pecaliar  stilbess  falls  up-  iostant  of  death ;  that  oar  whole  ex* 

on  the    mind,  and   the  atmosphere  btenoe  crowds  itself  on  the  (glazing 

aroand  it  becomes  in  that  stillness  eye—a  panorama  of  all  we  have  done 

appallingly   dear.     We   knew   not,  on  earth-— jost  as   the  soal  restores 

^hile  wrestling  with   dor  woe,  the  to  the  earth  its   garment.     Certes, 

extent  of  its  ravages.    As  a  kind  the  there  are  hoars  in   onr  being,  long 

day  after  a  flood,  as  a  field  the  day  before  the  last  and  dreaded  one,  when 

after  a  battle,  is  the  sight  of  oar  own  this  phenomenon  comes  to  warn  as 

sorrow,  when  we  no  longer  have  to  that,  if  memory  were  aJways  active, 

stem  its  raging,  bat  to  endnre  the  time  woald  be  never  gone.    Rose  be- 

destmction  it    has    made.     Distinct  fore  this  woman — who,  whatever  the 

before    Caroline     Montfort's    vision  jostioe  of  Darrell's  bitter  reproaches, 

stretched  the  waste  of  her   misery  had  a  natare  lovely  enoagh  to  Jastify 

— the  Past,  the  Present^  the  Fatare  his  anguish  at  her   loss — the  image 

— ^all  seemed  to  blend  in  one  single  of  herself  at  that  turning-point  of 

Desolation.    A  strange  thing   it   is  life,   when    the   morning   mists   are 

how  all  time  will  converge  itself,  as  dimmed  on  oar   way,  yet  when    a 

it  were,  into  the  boming-glaas  of  a  path  chosen  is  a  &te  decided.    Yes ; 
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she  had  excuses,  not  urged  to  the  ^ et  brought  oat,  would  be  an  heiress, 
judge  who  sentenced,  nor  estimated  if  he  pleased  to  make  her  so,  second 
to  their  fall  extent  by  the  stem  to  none  whom  the  research  of  the 
equity  with  which,  amidst  suffering  Marchioness  had  detected  within  the 
and  wrath,  he  had  desired  to  weig^  drawing-rooms  and  nurseries  of  the 
h^  cause.  three  kingdoms.  The  proposal  of 
Caroline's  mother,  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  the  venerable  peeress  was  at  first 
was  one  of  those  parents  who  ac-  very  naturally  gratifying  to  Darrell. 
quire  an  extraordinary  influence  over  It  was  an  euthanasia  for  the  old 
their  children  by  the  union  of  cor^  knightly  race  to  die  into  a  House 
easing  manners  with  obstinate  re-  that  was  an  iostitution  in  the  em- 
solves.  She  never  lost  control  of  pire,  and  revive  pbcBoix-Iike  io  a 
her  temper  nor  hold  on  her  objeot.  line  of  peers,  who  might  perpetuate 
A  slight,  delicate,  languid  creature  the  name  of  the  heiress  whoee  qnar- 
too,  who  would  be  sure  to  go  into  ^rings  they  would  annex  to  their 
a  consumption  if  ultkindly  crossed,  own,  and  sign  themselves  "  Darrell 
With  much  strong  common  sense,  Montfort."  Said  Darrell  inly,  **  On 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  whole,  such  a  marriage  would 
egotistical,  worldly,  scheming,  heart-  have  pleased  my  poor  father."  •  It  did 
less,  but  withal  so  pleasing,  so  gentle,  not  please  Mrs.  Lyndsay.  The  bulk 
so  bewitcbingly  despotic,  that  it  was  of  Darrell's  fortune  thus  settled 
like  living  with  an  electro-biologist,  away,  he  himself  would  be  a  very 
who  unnerves  you  by  a  look  to  knock  different  match  for  Mrs.  Lyndsay ;  nor 
you  down  with  a  feather.  In  only  was  it  to  her  couvenienoe  that  Ma- 
one  great  purpose  of  her  life  had  Mrs.  Ulda  should  be  thus  hastily  disposed 
Lyndsay  failed.  When  Darrell,  rich  of,  and  the  strongest  link  of  con- 
by  the  rewards  of  his  profession  and  nection  between  Folham  and  Carl- 
the  bequest  of  his  namesake,  had  en-  ton  Gardens  severed.  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
tered  Parliament,  and  risen  into  that  had  one  golden  rule,  which  I  respect- 
repute  which  confers  solid  and  bril-  fully  point  out  to  ladies  who  covet 
liant  station,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  conceived  popularity  and  power :  She  never 
the  idea  of  appropriating  to  herself  spoke  ill  of  any  one  whom  she  wished 
his  honours  and  his  wealth  by  a  to  injure.  She  did  not,  therefore, 
second  Hymen.  Having  so  long  speak  ill  of  the  Marquess  to  Darrell, 
been  domesticated  in  his  house  dur-  but  she  so  praised  him  that  her 
ing  the  life  of  Mrs.  Darrell,  an  inti-  praise  alarmed.  She  ought  to  know 
macy  as  of  near  relations  had  been  the  young  peer  well ;  she  was  a  ffood 
^tablished  between  them.  Her  soft  deal  with  the  Marchioness,  who  liked 
manners  attached  to  her  his  children  ;  her  pretty  manners.  Till  then,  Dar- 
and  after  Mrs.  Darrell's  death  ren-  rell  had  only  noticed  this  green  Head 
dered  it  necessary  that  she  shoild  of  the  Y ifKmts  as  a  neat-lo^iug  Head, 
find  a  home  of  her  own,  she  had  an  too  modest  to  open  its  lips.  But  he 
excuse,  in  Matilda's  affection  for  her  now  examined  the  head  with  anxious 
and  for  Caroline,  to  be  more  ire-  deliberation,  and  finding  it  of  the 
qnently  before  Darrell's  eyes,  and  poorest  possible  kind  of  wood,  with 
consulted  by  him  yet  more  fre-  a  heart  to  match,  Guy'  Darrell  «had 
quently,  than  when  actually  a  resi-  the  audacity  to  reject,  though  with 
^nt  in  his  house.  To  her  Darrell  great  courtesy,  the  idea  of  grafting 
confided  the  proposal  which  had  the  last  plant  of  his  line  on  a  stem 
been  made  to  him  by  the  old  Mar-  so  pithless.  Though,  like  men  who 
chionesss  of  Montfort^  for  an  alliance  are  at  once  very  affectionate  and  very 
between  her  young  grandson  and  his  busy,  he  saw  few  faults  in  his  chil- 
sole  surviving  (£i]d.  Wealthy  as  dren,  or  indeed  in  any  one  he  really 
was  the  House  of  Yipout,  it  was  loved,  till  the  fault  was  forced  on 
amongst  its  traditional  maxima  that  him,  he  could  not  bat  be  aware  that 
wealth  wastes  if  not  perpetually  re-  Matilda's  sole  chance  of  becoming  a 
cruited.  Every  third  generation  at  happy  and  safe  wife,  was  in  uniting 
farthest,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  herself  with  such  a  husband  as  would 
House  to  marry  an  heiress.  Dar-  at  once  win  her  confidence  and  oom- 
rell's  daoghter,  just   seventeen,  not  mand    her    respect      He  trembled 
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when  he  thoaght  of  her  as  the  wife  of  daughter  a  man  in  so  high  a  posi- 
a  man  whose  rank  would  expoae  her  tion,  and  to  whom  her  own  obiiga- 
to  all  fashionable  temptations,  and  tions  were  so  great,  was  impossible, 
whose  character  wonld  leave  her  with-  she  adopted  a  policy,  admirable  for 
out  a  guide  or  protector.  the  >cralt  of  its  conception  and  the 
The  Marqaess,  who  obeyed  his  dexterity,  of  its  execution.  In  exact- 
grandmother  from  habiiy  and  who  iog  the  condition  of  a  year's  delay, 
had  lethargically  sanctioned  her  pro-  sAe  made  her  motives  appear  »> 
posals  to  Darrell,  evinced  the  11  veil-  loftily  disinterested,  so  ,  magnani- 
est  emotion  he  had  ever  yet  betrayed  moosly  friendly  I  She  could  never 
.when  he  learned  that  his  hand  was  forgive  herself  if  he^-he — the  great- 
rejected.  And  if  were  possible  for  est,  the  best  of  meiri  were  again  ren- 
him  to  carry  so  small  a  sentiment  dered  unhappy  in  marriage  by  her 
as  pique  into  so  large  a  passion  as  imprudence  (bers,  who'  owed  to  him 
hate,  from  that  moment  he  aggrand-  her  all !)— yes,  imprudent  indeed,  to 
ised  his  nature  into  hatred,  fle  have  thrown  right  in  his  way  a 
would  have  given  half  his  lands  to  pretty  coquettish  girl  ('  for  Caroline 
have  spited  Guy  Darrell^  Mrs.  Lynd-  is  coquettish,  Mr.  Darrell ,-  most  girls 
say  took  care  to  be  at  hand  to  con-  so  pretty  are  at  that  silly  age ').  In 
sole  him,  and  the  Marchioness  was  short,  she  carried  her  point  against 
grateful  to  her  for  taking  that  tron-  all  the  eloquence  Darrell  could  em- 
blesome  task  upon  herself.  And  in  ploy,  and  covered  her  designs  by  the 
the  course  of  their  conversations  Mrs.  semblance  of  the  most  delicate 
Lyndsay  contrived  to  drop  into  bis  scruples,  and  the  sacrifice  of  worldly 
mind  the  egg  of  a  project  which  she  advantages  to  the  prudence  i  which 
took  a  later  occasion  to  hatch  under  belongs  to  high  principle  and  affection- 
her  plnmes  of  down.    ^  There  is  but  ate  caution. 

one  kind  of  wife,  my  dear  Mont-  And  what  were  Caroline's  real 
fort,  who  oould  increase  your  import-  sentiments  for  Guy  Darrell  7  She 
ance ;  you  should  marry  a  beauty ;  understood  them  71010  on  looking 
next  to  royalty  ranks  beauty."  The  back.  She  saw  herself  as  she  was 
Head  nodded,  and  seemed  to  rumi-  then — as  she  had  stood  under  the 
uate  for  some  moments,  and  then,  beech-tree,  when  the  heavenly  pity 
apropos  des  bottes,  h  let  fall  this  that  was  at  the  core  of  her  nature— 
mysterious  monosyllable,  "Shoes."  when  the  venerating,  grateful  affec- 
By  what  process  of  ratiocination  tion  that  had  grown  with  her  growth, 
the  Head  had  thus  arrived  at  the  made  her  yearn  to  be  a  solace  and  a 
feet,  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjee-  joy  to  that  grand  ai  i  solitary  life, 
tnre.  All  I  know  is  that,  from  that  Love  him  1  0  certainly  she  loved 
moment  Mrs.  Lyndsay  bestowed  as  him,  devotedly,  fondly;  but  it  was 
ranch  thought  upon  Caroline's  diaus-  with  the  love  of  a  child.  She  had 
rare,  as  if,  like  Cinderella,  Caroline's  not  awakened  then  to  the  love  of 
whole  destiny  in  this  world  hung  woman.  Removed  from  his  presence, 
upon  her  slipper.  With  the  feelings  suddenly  thrown  Into  the  great  world 
and  the  schemes  that  have  been  thus  — yes,  Darrell  had  sketched  the  pic- 
intimated,  this  sensible  ]adj^*s  morti-  tnre  with  a  stern,  but  not  altogether 
fication  may  well  be  conceived  when  an  untruthful  hand.  He  had  not, 
she  was  startled  by  Darreli's  pro-  however,  fairly  estimated  the  inevl- 
posal,  not  to  herself,  but  to  her  table  influence  which  a  mother,  such 
daaghter.  Her  egotism,  was  pro-  as  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  would  exercise  over 
found ly  shocked,  her  worldliness  a  girl  so  wholly  inexperienced — so 
cruelly  thwarted.  With  Guv  Darrell  gullelesa,  so  unsuspecting,  and  so 
for  her  own  spouse,  the  Marquees  filially  devoted.  He  could  not  ap- 
of  Montfort  for  her  daughter's,  Mrs.  preciate— no  man  can — the  mighti- 
Lyndsay  wonld  have  been  indeed  a  uess  of  female  cnnnkig.  He  could 
considerable  personage  in  the  world,  not  see  how  mesh  upon  mesh  the 
But  to  lose  Darrell  for  herself,  the  soft  Mrs.  Lyndsay  (pretty  woman, 
Marquess  altogether  —  the  idea  was  with  pretty  manners),  wove  her  web 
intolerable!  Yet,  since  to  have  re-  round  the  *' cousins,"  until  Caroline, 
fused    at    once  for   her   portionless  who  at  first  had  thought  of  the  silent 
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fair-haired  yoaog  man   only  as  tbe  tilda  with  Damll*8  pardon?     This 
Head  of  her  House,  pleased  wilh  at*   idea   became   exqaisitely  painful  to 
tentions    that    kept  aloof   admirers,   the  high  -  spirited    Caroline,  bat    it 
of  whom  she  thought  Gay  Darrell   coald  not    ooanterpoise   the  uonvic- 
might    be   more  reasonably  jealous,   tion  of  the  greater  pain  she  shoald 
was  appalled  to  hear  her  mother  tell   occasion  to  the  breast  that  so  con- 
hcr  that  she  was   either   the   most   fided  in  her  faith,  if  that  ikith  were 
heartless  of  coquettes,  or  poor  Mont-   broken.    Step  by  step  the   intrigue 
fort   was  the  most  .ill-used  of  men.   against   the   absent   one   proceeded. 
But   at    this   time,    Jasper  Losely,   Mrs.  Lyndsay  thoroughly  understood 
under  his  name  d[  Hammond,  brought   the  art  of  insinuating  doubta    Guy 
'  his  wife  from  €k    French   town  at    Darrell,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  cold- 
which  they  had  been  residim^  since   blooded  lawyer,  a  busy  politician,  he 
their  marriage,  to  see  Mrs.  Lyndsay   break  his  heart  for  a  girl  I    No,  it 
and  Caroline  at  Paris,  and  implore   was  only  the  young,  and  especially 
their  influence  to  obtain  a  reconcilia-   the    young    when    not    remarkably 
tion  with  her  father.    Matilda  soon   clever,  who  broke  their  hearts    for 
learned    from    Mrs.   Lyndsaj,    who   such  trifles.    Mootfort,  indeed— there 
afifected    Uie    most    encfaantmg  can-   was  a   man  whose   heart  could  be 
dour,  the  nature  of  <he  engagement   broken  I^whoee  happiness   could  be 
between  Caroline  and  Darrelt    She   blasted  I    Dear  Guy  Darrell  had  been 
communicated    the     information    to   only    moved,    in   his   proposals,  by 
Jasper,  who    viewed    it    with  very   geaerosity — "Something,    my    dear 
natural    alarm.      By    reconciliation   child,  in    your    own    artless   words 
with    Guy    Darrell,    Jasper   under-   and  manner,  that  made  him  fancy  he 
stood  something  solid  and  practical   had  won   your    afiections   unknown 
— not  a   mere    sentimental    pardon,   to   yourself  I — an  idea  that  be  was 
added  to  that  paltry  stipend  of  £700   bound  as  a  gentleman  to  speak  out  I 
a-year  which  he  had  jost  obtained —  Just  like  him.     He  has  that  spirit  of 
but  the  restoration  to  all  her  rights   chivalry.    But  my  belief  is,  that  he 
and   expectancies  of  the  heiress  he   is  quite  aware  by  this  time  how  fool- 
had  supposed  himself  to  marry.    He   iah  such  a  marriage  would  be,  and 
had  by  no  means  relinquished    the   would  thank  you  heartily  if,  at  the 
belief  that   sooner  or  later  Darrdl   year's  end,  he  found  himself  free,  and 
would  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Nature,   yon  happily  disposed  of  elsewhere,** 
and  settle  all  his  fortune  on  his  only   &c.  &a    The  drama  advanced.     Mrs. 
child.     But   then,  for  the  Voice  of  Lyndsay  evinced  decided  pulmonary 
Nature  to  have  fairplay,  it  was  clear   symptoms.     Her   hectic    cough  re- 
that  there  should  be  no  other  child   turned ;   she    could   not  sleep ;   her 
to  plead  for.    And  if  Darrell  were   days  were  numbered— a  secret  gric^ 
to  marry  again,  and  to  have  sons,    Caroline    implored    frankness,    and, 
what  a  dreadful   dilemma  it  would   clasped  to  her  mother's  bosom,  and 
be  for  the  Voice  of  Nature !    Jasper   compassionately  bedewed  with  tears, 
was  not   long   in    discovering   that   those  hints  were  dropped  into  her  ear 
Caroline's  engagement  was  not  less   which,  though  so  worded  as  to  show 
unwelcome  to  Mrs.  Lyndsay  than  to   the  most  indulgent    forbearance   to 
himself,  and  that  she  was  disposed   Darrell,  and  raUier,  as  if  in  compaa- 
to  connive  at  anv  means  by  which  it  sion  for  his  weakness  ^than  in  abhor- 
might  be   annuUed.     Matilda    was   ranee  of  his  perfidy,  made  Caroline 
first  employed  to  weaken  the  bond   start  with   the    indignation    of    re- 
it  was  so  desirable  to  sever.    Matilda   volted    purity  and    outraged   pride, 
did  not  reproach,  but  she  wept.    She   **  Were  this   true,  all  would  be  in- 
was  Bure  now  that  she  should  be  an   deed  at  an  end  between  us  1     But 
outcast— her  children  beggars.    Mrs.    it  is  not  true.    Let  it  be  proved." 
Lyndsay  worked  up   this  complaint   **  But,  my  dear,  dear  child,  I  could 
with  adroitest  skill.    Was  Caroline   not  stir  in  a  matter  so  delicate.    I 
sore  that  it  was  not  most  dishonour-   could  not  aid  in  breaking  off  a  mar- 
able— most  treacherous— to  rob  her  riage  so  much  to  year  worldly  ad- 
own  earliest  friend  of  the  patrimony   vaota^,   unless   you  could   promise 
ttat  wodd  otherwise  return  to  Ma-   that,  in  rejecting  Mr.  DaneU,  you 
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would  accept  yoaf  consiD.  In  my  AiIneBB  of  his  fiuth  to  another.  Bat 
wretched  state  of  health,  the  anxiooa  if  ehe  conld  not  sacceed  there,  it 
thoaght  of  leaving  yoa  in  the  world  might  eqnally  adiieve  the  object  in 
Uterallj  penniless  would  kill  me  at  view  to  obtain  the  credit  of  that 
onceT'  success.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  to 
^  Oh,  if  Goy  Darrell  be  false  (bat  one  of  her  friends  at  Paris,  letters 
that  is  impossible  I),  do  with  me  all  stating  that  she  had  found  a  very 
yoa  will ;  to  obey  and  please  you  rich  admirer  in  a  celebrated  Eaglish 
would  be  the  only  comfort  left  to  statesman,  to  whom  she  was  indebt- 
me."  ed  for  her  establishment,  &a  ;  and 
Thus  was  all  prepared  for  the  final  alluding,  in  very  ^ty  and  satirical 
denouement.  Mrs.  Xyndsay  had  not  terms,  to  his  mMnaonial  engage- 
gone  so  far  without  a  reliance  on  *  the  ment  with  the  young  English  beauty 
means  to  accomplish  her  object^  and  at  Paris,  who  was  then  creating  such 
for  these  means  she  had  stooped  to  a  sensation — an  ebgagement  of  which 
be  indebted  to  the  more  practical  she  represented  her  admber  to  be 
▼illany  of  Matilda's  husband.  heartily  sick,  and  extremely  repent- 
Jasper,  in  this  visit  to  Paris,  had  ant  Without  mentioning  names, 
first  formed  the  connection,  which  her  |descriptions  were  unmistakable., 
completed  the  wickedness  of  his  per-  Jasper,  of  course,  presented  to  Mrs. 
verted  nature,  with  that  dark  adven-  Lyndsay  those  letters  (which,  he 
turess  who  has  flitted  shadow -like  said,  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
through  part  of  this  varying  narra-  addressed  nad  communicated  to  one  of 
tive.  Oabrielle  Desmarets  was  then  her  own  gay  friends),  and  suggested 
in  her  youth,  notorious  only  for  the  that  their  evidence  against  Darrell 
ruin  she  had,  inflicted  on  admiring  would  be  complete  in  Miss  Lyndsaj^^s 
victims,  and  the  superb  lusurv  with  eyes  if  some  one,  whose  veracity 
which  she  rioted  on  their  plunder.  Caroline  conld  not  dispute,  could 
Captivated  by  the  personal  advan-  corroborate  the  assertions  of  the 
tages  for  which  Jasper  was  then  pre-  letters ;  it  would  be  quite  enough 
eminently  conspicuous,  she  williogly  to  do  so  if  Mr.  Darrell  were  even 
associate  her  fortunes  with  his  own.  seen  entering  or  leaving  the  house 
Gabrielle  was  one  of  those  incama-  of  a  person  whose*  mode  of  life  was 
tions  of  evil  which  no  city  but  Paris  so  notorious.  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  who 
can  accomplish  with  the  same  epi-  with  her  consummate  craft,  saved 
curean  refinement,  and  vitiate  into  her  dignity*  by  aflTected  blindness  to 
the  same  cynical  corruption.  She  the  artifices  at  which  she  connived, 
was  exceedingly  witty,  sharply  astute,  declared  that,  in  a  matter  of  inquiry 
capable  of  actmg  anv  part,  carrying  which  involved,  the  private  character 
out  any  plot ;  and  when  she  pleased  of  a  man  so  eminent,  and  to  whom 
to  simulate  the  decorous  and  im-  she  owed  so  mnch^  she  would  not 
jnaculate  gentlewoman,  she  might  trust  bis  name  to  the  gossip  of  others, 
have  deceived  the  most  expenencel  She  herself  would  go  to  London. 
wui,  Jwsper  presented  this  Artiste  She  knew  that  odious,  but  too  fas-, 
to  his  unsuspecting  wife  as  a  widow  cinatioff,  Gkbrielle  by  sight  (as  every  y 
of  rank,  who  was  about  to  visit  one  did  who  went  to  the  opera,  or  ^ 
London,  and  who  might  be  enabled  drove  in  the  Boin  de  Boulogne). 
to  see  Mr.  Darrell,  and  intercede  on  "Jasper  undertook  that  the  Paru 
their  behaMl  Matilda  fell  readily  eienne  should  show  herself  at  her 
into  the  snare  ;  the  Frenchwoman  balcony  at  a  certain  day  at  a  certain 
went  to  London,  with  assumed  name  hour,  and  that,  at  that  hour,  Darrell 
and   title,  and   with   servants   com-  should  call   and   be  admitted ;   and 

fletely  in  her  confidence.  And  such  Mrsi  Lyndsay  allowed  that  that  evi- 
ls the' reader  knows  already^  was  that  dence  would  suffice.  Sensible  of  the 
eloouent  baroness  who  had  pleaded  power  over  Caroline  tiiat  she  would 
to  Darrell  the  caose  of  his  penitent  derive  if,  with  her  habits  of  languor 
daughter  I  No  doubt  the  wily  Pari-  and  her  delicate  health,  she  could 
rienne  had  calculated  on  the  effect  say  that  she  had  undertaken  such  a 
of  her  arts  and  her  charms,  to  decoy  Journey  to  be  convinced  with  her 
him  into  at  lesat  a  passing  forget-  own  eyes  of  a  charge  that,  if  trae, 


\ 
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would  ioflnenoc  ber  daughter's  con-  geoms.  Bot  when  be  is  jonr  com- 
duct  and  defltiny — Mrs.  Lyndsay  did  panion  for  life,  and  all  to  yonrwlf, 
^0  to  LondOD  —  did  see  Gabrielle  aod  you  find  that,  when  be  dotrs  talk, 
Degmarets  at  her  balcony — did  see  be  has  neither  an  idea  nor  a  senti- 
Darrell  enter  the  bonae  ;  and  on  her  ment —  alas !  alas  for  yon,  yoang 
retnri^  to  Paris  did,  aroaed  with  this  bride,  if  yoa  have  ever  known  the 
testimony,  and  with  the  letters  that  charm  of  intellect,  or  the  sweetness 
led  to  it,  so  work  npon  her  danghter's  of  sympathy.  Bat  it  was  not  for 
mind,  that  the  next  day  the  Marquees  Caroline  to  complain  ;  struggling 
of  Montfort  was  accepted.  But  the  against  her  own  weight  of  sorrow, 
year  of  Darrell*8|^bation  was  nearly  she  bad  no  immediate  perception  of 
expired ;  all  (Miy  would  be  dan-  ber  companion's  vapidity.  It  was 
geroiis  —  all  explanation  would  be  he,  poor  man,  who  complained.  He 
fktal,  and  roust  be  forestalled.  Nor  just  detected  enough  of  her  superior- 
could  a  long  courtship  be  kept  secret ;  ity  of  intelligence  to  suspect  thM  he 
Darrell  might  hear  of  it,  and  come  was  humiliated,  while  sure  that  he 
over  at  once  ;  and  the  Marquess's  am-  was  bored.  An  incident  converted 
bitious  kinsfolk  would  not  fail  to  bis  growing  indifference  into  per  ma- 
interfere  if  tbe  news  of  bis  intended  nent  dislike  not  many  days  after 
marriage  with  a  portionless  cousin  their  marriage, 
came  to  their  ears.  Lord  Montfort,  Lord  Montfort,  sauntering  into 
who  was  awed  by  Carr,  and  extremely  Oarolioe*s  room,  found  her  insensible 
afraid  of  his  grandmother,  was  not  on  the  floor — an  open  letter  by  her 
less  anxious  for  secresy  and  expedition  side.  Summoning  her  maid  to  her 
than  Mrs.  Lyodsay  herself.  assistance,  he  •  took  the  marital  pri- 
Thus,  then,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  triumph-  vilege  of  reading  the  letter  which 
ed,  and  while  her  daughter  was  still  bad  apparently  caused  her  swoon, 
under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  It  was  from  Matilda,  and  written 
which  clouded  her  judgment,  and  in  a  state  of  maddeneid  excitement 
stung  ber  into  rashness  of  action  as  Matilda  had  little  enough  of  what  is 
an  escape  from  the  torment  of  reflec-  called  heart ;  but  she  had  an  intense 
tlon  —  thus  were  solemnised  Garo-  selfishness,  which,  in  point  of  sufler- 
Itne's  unhappy  and  splendid  nuptials,  ing,  supplies  the  place  of  a  heart  It 
Tbe  Marquess  hired  a  villa  in  the  de-  was  not  because  she  could  not  feel 
llghtful  precincts  of  Fontainebleau  for  the  wrongs  of  another  that  she 
for  his  honeymoon  ;  that  moon  was  could  not  feel  anguish  for  ber  own. 
Ftill  young  when  the  Marquess  said  Arabella  was  avenged.  The  cold- 
to  himself,  "  I  don't  find  that  it  pro-  blooded  snake  that  had  stung  her 
duces  honey."  When  be  had  first  met  tbe  fang  of  the  cobra-capella. 
been  attracted  towards  Caroline,  she  Matilda  had  learned  from  some  ah- 
was  all  life  and  joy — too  much  of  a  onymous  correspondent  (probably  a 
child  to  pine  for  Darrell's  absence,  rival  of  Oabrielle's)  of  Jasper's  liai- 
while  credulously  confident  of  their  wn  with,  that  adventuress.  But  half' 
future  union  —  her  spirits  naturally  recovered  from  her  confinement  she 
wild  and  lively,  and  the  world,  open-  had  risen  from  ber  bed  —  hurried  to 
iDg  at  her  feet,  so  novel  and  so  bril-  Paris  (for  tbe  pleasures  of  which  her 
liant  Thb  fresh  gaiety  had  amused  husband  had  left  ber)  —  seen  this 
the  Marquess — he  felt  cheated  when  wretched  Qabrielle — recognised  in 
be  found  it  gone.  Caroline  might  ber  the  fali^e  baroness  to  whom  Jas- 
be  gentle,  docile,  submissive ;  but  per  bad  presented  her— -to  whom,  by 
those  virtues,  though  of  higher  qua-  Jasper's  dictation,  she  had  written 
litythan  glad  animal  spirits,  are  not  such  aflfectionate  letters — whom  she 
BO  entertaining.  His  own  exceeding  had  employed  to  plead  her  cause  to 
sterility  of  mind  and  feeling  was  not  her  father  ;  seen  Gabrielle  —  seen 
apparent  till  in  the  tete$-d-iete8  of  her  at  ber  own  luxurious  apartment 
conjugal  life.  A  good-looking  young  Jasper  at  home  there — burst  into 
man,  with  a  thoroughbred  air,  who  vehement  wrath — roused  up  tbe  co- 
rides  well,  dances  well,  and  holds  b^a-capella  ;  and  on  declaring  that 
his  tongue,  may,  in  all  mixed  socie-  she  would  separate  from  her  bus- 
tles, pass  for  a  sby  youth  of  sensitive  band,  go  back  to  her  father,  tell  her 
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wrongs,  appeal  to  his  mercy,  Ga-  whole  existenoe.  He  would  have 
brielle  calmly  replied, "  Do  so,  and  I  seen  how  distinct  from  that  ardeat 
will  take  care  that  yonr  father  shall  love  which  in  Caroline's  new  relation 
know  that  yonr  plea  for  his  pardon  of  life  wonid  have  bordered  npon 
throagh  Madame  la  Baronne  was  a  gnilt  and  been  cantious  as  gnilt 
scheme  to  blacken  his  name,  and  to  against  disclosiog  its  secrets,  was  the 
frustrate  his  marriage.  Do  not  think  infantine,  venerating  affection  she 
that  he  will  suppose  you  did  not  had  felt  for  a  man  so  fu  removed 
connive  at  the  project  so  sly ;  he  must  from  her  by  years  and  the  develop- 
know  yon  too  well,  pretty  innocent."  ment  of  intellect — an  affection  which 
No  match  for  Oabrielle  Desmarete,  a  young  husband,  trusted  with  every 
Matilda  flung  from  the  house,  leav-  thought,  every  feeling,  might  reason- 
ing Jasper,  whistling  an  air  from  ably  hope  to  eclipse.  A  little  for- 
Ffgaro ;  returned  alone  to  the  French  bearance,  a  littie  of  delicate  and 
town  from  which  she  now  wrote  to  generous  tenderness,  at  that  mo- 
Caroline,  pouring  out  her  wrongs,  and,  ment,  would  have  secured  to  Loxd 
without  seeming  sensible  that  Caro-  Montfort  the  warm  devotion  of  a 
line  had  been  wronged  too,  express*  grateful  heart,  in  which  the  grief 
ing  her  fear  that  her  father  might  that  overflowed  was  not  for  the  ir- 
believe  her  an  accomplice  in  Jasper's  replaceable  loss  of  an  earlier  lover, 

filot,  and  refuse  her  the  means  to  but  the  repentant  shame  for  wrong 
ive  apart  from  the  wretch,  npon  and  treachery  to  a  confidbg  friend, 
whom  she  heaped  every  epithet  that  But  it  is  in  vain  to  ask  from  any 
just  indignation  could  suggest  to  a  man  that  which  is  not  in  him  I  Lord 
I'eeble  mind.  The  latter  part  of  the  Montfort  Ustened  with  sullen,  stolid 
letter,  blurred  and  blotted,  was  in-  displeasure.  That  Caroline  should 
coherent,  almost  raving.  In  fact,  feel  the  slightest  pain  at  any  cause 
Matilda  was  then  seized  by  the  which  had  cancelled  her  engagement 
mortal  illness  which  hurried  her  to  to  that  odious  Darrell,  and  had 
the  grave.  To  the  Marquess  much  of  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  his  mar- 
this  letter  was  extremely  uninterest-  chioneas,  was  a  crime  in  his  eyes 
ing — ^mnch  of  it  quite  incomprehen-  never  to  be  expiated.  He  consid- 
eible.  He  could  not  see  why  it  should  ered,  not  without  reason,  that  Mrs. 
BO  overpoweriogly  affect  his  wife.  Lyndsay  had  shamefully  deceived 
Only  those  passages  which  denounced  him ;  and  fully  believed  that  she 
a  scheme  to  frustrate  some  marriage  had  been  an  accomplice  with  Jasper 
meditated  by  Mr.  Darrell  made  him  in  that  artifice  which  he  was  quite 
somewhat  uneasy,  and  appeared  to  gentleman  enough  to  consider  placed 
him  to  demand  explanation.  But  those  who  had  planned  it  out  of  the 
Caroline,  in  the  anguish  to  which  she  pale  of  his  acquaintance.  And  when 
awakened,  forestalled  his  inquiries.  Caroline,  who  had  been  weeping  too 
To  her  but  two  thoughts  were  present  vehemently  to  read  her  lord's  coun- 
—  how  she  had  wronged  Darrell —  tenanoe,  came  to  a  close.  Lord  Mont- 
bow  ungrateful  and  faithless  she  fort  toqk  up  bis  hat  and  said,  "I 
must  seem  to  him ;  and  in  the  im-  beg  never  to  hear  again  of  this  law- 
pulse  of  her  remorse,  and  in  the  yer  and  hb  very  disreputable  family 
obild-like  candour  of  her  soul,  art-  connections.  As  you  say,  you  and 
lessly,  ingenuously  she  poured  out  your  mother  have  behaved  very  ill 
her  feelings  to  the  husband  she  had  to  him ;  but  you  don't  seem  to  under- 
taken as  counsellor  and  guide,  as  stand  that  you  have  behaved  much 
if  seeking  to  guard  all  her  sorrow  worse  to  me.  As  to  condescending 
for  the  past  from  a  sentiment  that  to  write  to  him,  and  enter  into  ex- 
might  render  her  less  loyal  to  the  planatioos  how  you  came  to  be  Lady 
responsibilities  which  linked  her  Montfort,  it  would  be  so  lowering  to 
future  to  another's.  A  man  of  sense  me  that  I  would  never  forgive  it — 
would  have  hailed  in  so  noble  a  never.  I  would  just  as  soon  that 
confidence  (however  it  might  have  you  run  away  at  once— sooner.  As 
pained  him  for  the  time)  a  guarantee  lor  Mra  Ljndsay,  I  shall  forbid  her 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  his  entering  my  house.    When  you  have 
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done  crying,  order  Tonr  things  to  be  a  House  with  which  Darrell  him- 
packed  ap.  I  shall  return  to  £ng-  self  was  connected — the  most  power- 
land  to-morrow."  fhl  patriqian  of  the  party  of  which 
That  was  perhaps  the  longest  Darrell  was  so  coDspicnous  a  chief, 
speech  Lord  Montfort  ever  address-  Goald  he  escape  Lady  Montfort's 
ed  .to  his  wife;  perhaps  it  was  also  pesence,  her  name,  at  least,  would 
the  mdest  From  that  time  he  re-  oe  continaally  in  his  ears.  From 
garded  her  as  some  Spaniard  of  that  fatal  beaatj  he  could  no  more 
ancient  days  might  regara  a  guest  hide  than  from  the  sun. 
on  whom  he  was  compelled  to  Thb  thon^ht^  and  the  terror  it 
bestow  the  rites  of  hospitality  —  to  occasioned  him,  completed  his  re- 
whom  he  gave  a  seat  at  nis  board,  a  solve  on  the  instant.  The  next  day 
diair  at  his  hearth,  but  for  whom  iie  he  was  in  the  groves  of  Fawley,  and 
entertained  a  profound  aversion,  and  amazed  the  world  by  dating  from 
kept  at  invincible  distance,  with  all  that  retreat  a  farewell  address  to  his 
the  ceremonv  of  dignified  dislike,  constituents.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Once  only  durisg  her  wedded  life  news  of  his  daughter's  death  reached 
Caroline  again  saw  Darrell.  It  was  him ;  and  as  that  event  became 
immediately  on  her  return  to  Ene-  known^  it  accounted  to  many  for 
land,  and  little  more  than  a  monUi  his  retirement  for  a  while  from  public 
after  her  marriage.    It  was  the  d^y  life. 

on  which  Parliament  had  been  pro-  But  to  Caroline  Montfort,  and  to 
rogued  preparatory  to  its  dissolution  her  alone,  the  secret  of  a  career 
— the  last  Parliament  of  which  Guy  blasted,  a  fame  renounced,  was  nn- 
Darrell  was  a  member.  Lady  Mont-  mistakably  revealed.  For  a  time 
fort's  carriage  was  detidned  in  the  she  was  tortured,  in  every  society 
throng  with  which  the  ceremonial  she  entered,  by  speculation  and  gos- 
had  filled  the  streets,  and  Darrell  sip  which  brougnt  before  her  the 
passed  it  on  horseback.  It  was  but  memory  of  his  genius,  the  accusing 
one  look  in  that  one  moment;  and  sound  of  his  name.  But  him,  who 
the  look  never  c^aed  to  haunt  her —  withdraws  himself  from  the  world, 
a  look  of  sudi  stem  disdain,  but  also  the  world  soon  forgets ;  and  by  de- 
of  such  deep  despair.  No  language  grees  Darrell  became  as  little  spoken 
can  exaggerate  the  eloquence  whi^  of  as  the  dead, 
there  is  in  a  hnman  countenance,  Mr&  Lyndsay  had  never,  during 
when  a  great  and  tortured  spirit  her  schemes  on  Lord  Montfort,  aban* 
speaks  ont  from  it  accusingly  to^a  doned  her  own  origlDal  design  on 
soul  that  comprehends.  The  crushed  Darrell.  And  when,  to  her  in  finite 
heart,  the  ravaged  existence,  were  amaze  and  mortification,  Lord  Mont- 
bared  before  her  in  that  glance,  as  fort,  before  the  first  month  of  his 
clearly  as  to  a  wanderer  through  the  marriage  expired,  took  care,  in  the 
night  are  the  rents  of  the  precipice  fewest  possible  words,  to  dispel  her 
in  the  flash  of  the  lightnmg.  So  dream  of  governing  the  House,  and 
tiiey  encountered — so,  without  word,  residing  in  the  houses,  of  Vipont,  as 
tiiey  parted.  To  him  that  moment  the  lawful  regent  during  the  life- 
decided  the  flight  from  active  life  to  long  minority  to  which  she  had  con- 
which  his  hopeless  thoughts  had  of  demned  both  the  submissive  Caroline 
late  been  wooing  the  Jaded,  weary  and  the  lethargic  Marquess,  she  hast- 
man.  In  safety  to  his  verv  con-  ened  by  letter  to  exculpate  herself 
science,  he  would  not  risk  the  cer-  to  Darrell — ^laid,  of  course,  all  the 
tainty  thus  to  encounter  one  whom  blame  on  Caroline.  Alas!  had  not 
it  convulsed  his  whole  being  to  re-  she  always  warned  him  that  Caro- 
member  was  another's  wife.  In  that  line  was  not  worthy  of  him  ? — him, 
highest  and  narrowest  sphere  of  the  the  greatest,  the  best  of  men,  &a, 
great  London  world  to  which  Guy  &c.  Darrell  replied  by  a  single  cut 
Darreirs  political  distinction  con-  of  his  trenchant  sarcasm  —  sarcasm 
demned  his  social   life,  it  was  im-  which  shore  through  her  cushion  of 

Cible    but   what    he    should    be^  down  and  her  veil  of  gause  like  the 

ight     frequently     into     collision  sword   of  Saladin.     The   old   Mar- 

with   Lord   Montfort,  the   Head  of  chioness  turned  her  back  npon  Mrs* 
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Lyndsay.    Ladv   Selina   was   crush-  of  Damll  as  the  frieDd,  almost  tho 

ingly  civil.    Toe  pretty  woman  with  yirtual  gnardian,  of  hef  iofancj  ;  and, 

pretty  maDoers,  no  better  off  for  all  alludiog  to  a  few  lines  jast  received, 

the  misterysbe  had  occasioned,  went  from    nim,   bronght    viyidly    before 

to  Borne,  canght  cold,  and,  having  Owoline  the  pictare  of  Darreirs  mel- 

no  one  to  nnree  her  as  Oaroline  had  ancholy  wanderings  and  blighted  life, 

done,  fell  at  last  into  a  real  consomp-  — thus  had  she,  on  the  impulse  of 

tion,  and  faded  oat  of  the  world  ele-  the  moment,  written  the  letter  which 

gantly  and  spitefully,  as  fades  a  rose  had  reached   Darrell  at  Malta.    In 

that  still  leaves  its  thorns  behind  it  It  she  referred  bnt  indirectly  to  the 

Caroline's  nature   grew  developed  deceit   that  had    been    practised  on 

and   exalted   by  the  responsibilities  herself— far  too  delicate  to  retail  a 

she  had  accepted,  and  by  the  purity  scandal  which  she  felt  to  be  an  insult 

of  her  grief.    She   submitted,  as  a  to   his  dignity,   in  which,  too,  the 

{ast  retribution,  to  the  solitude  and  deceiving  parties  were  his  daughter's 
lumiliation  of  her  wedded  lot;  she  husband  and  her  own  mother.  No 
earnestly,  virtuously  strove  to  banish  doubt  every  true  woman  can  under- 
from  her  heart  every  sentiment  that  stand  why  she  thus  wrote  to  Darrell, 
could  recall  to  her  more  of  Darrell  and  every  true  man  can  equally  com- 
than  the  remorse  of  having  so  dark-  prehend  why  that  letter  failed  in  its 
ened  a  life  that  had  been  to  her  object,  and  was  returned  to  her  in 
childhood  so  benignant,  and  to  her  scorn.  Hers  was  the  yearning  of 
youth  so  confiding.  As  we  have  meek,  passionless  afifectioo,  and  his 
seen  her,  at  the  mention  of  Darrell's  the  rebuke  of  seositive,  embittered, 
name — at  the  allusion  to  his  grieft —  indignant  love, 
fly  to  the  side  of  her  ungenial  lord,  But  now,  as  all  her  past,  with  its 
hough  he  was  to  her  but  as  the  interior  life,  glided  before  her,  by  a 
owner  of  the  name  she  bore, — so  it  grief  the  most  intolerable  she  had 
was  the  saving  impulse  of  a  delicate,  yet  known,  the  woman  became  aware 
watchful  conscience  that  kept  her  as  that  it  was  no  longer  penitence  for 
honest  in  thought  as  she  was  irre-  the  injured  friend  —  it  was  despair 
proachable  in  conduct.  But  vainly,  for  the  lover  she  had  lost.  In  that 
m  summoning  her  intellect  to  the  stormy  interview,  out  of  all  the  con- 
relief  of  her  heart — ^vainly  had  she  fbsed  and  struggling  element  of  her 
sought  to  find  in  the  world  friend-  Hfe-long  self-reproach,  love  —  the 
ships,  companionships,  that  might  love  of  woman — had  flashed  sudden- 
echpse  the  memory  of  the  mind  so  ly,  luminously,  as  the  love  of  youth 
lofty  in  its  antique  mould — so  tender  at  first  si^ht  Strange  —  but  the 
in  Its  depths  of  unsuspected  sweet-  very  disparity  of  years  seemed  gone  I 
ness  —  wnich  had  been  withdrawn  She,  the  matured,  sorrowful  woman, 
from  her  existence  before  she  oould  was  so  much  nearer  to  the  man,  still 
fuUy  comprehend  its  rarity,  or  ap-  young  in  heart,  and  little  changed  in 
predate  its  worth.  person,  than  the  gay  girl  of  seven- 
At  last  she  became  free  once  more ;  teen  had  been  to  the  grave  ^end  of 
and  then  she  had  dared  thoroughly  forty  I  Strange,  but  those  vehement 
to  examine  into  her  own  heart,  and  reproaches  had  wakened  emotions 
into  the  nature  of  that  hold  which  deeper  in  the  core  of  the  wild  mortal 
the  image  of  Darrell  still  retained  on  breast  than  all  that  early  chivalrous 
its  remembrances.  And  precisely  homage  which  had  exalted  her  into 
because  she  was  convinced  that  she  the  ideal  of  dreaming  poets.  Strange, 
haid  succeeded  in  preserving  her  old  strange,  strange  I  Bat  where  there 
childish  affection  for  him  free  from  is  nothing  strange,  there  —  is  there 
the   growth    into   that   warm    love  ever  love? 

which  would  have  been  guilt  if  so       And  with  this  revelation  of  her 

encouraged,  she  felt  the  more  free  to  own  altered  heart,  came  the  clearer 

volunteer  the  atonement  which  miffht  and  fresher   insight  into  the  nature 

permit  her  to  dedicate  heiself  to  nis  and  character  of  the  man  die  loved, 

remaining    years.    Thus,    one    day,  Hitherto  she  had  recognised  but  his 

after    a    conversation    with    Alban  virtues — ^now  she  beheld  his  Mings ; 

Morley,  in  which  Alban  had  spoken  beholding  them  at  if  viriuesj  loved 
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him   more ;   and,  loying^  him,  more  tfcat  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  lees 

despaired.    She  recoj^oised  that  all-  he  woald  forgive ;  aod,  recalling  the 

pervading  indomitable  pride,  which)  unexpected  gentleDess  of  his  fare^l 

interwoven  with  hia  eenae  of  honour,  words,  she  felt  that,  in  his  promised 

became  as  relentless  as  it  was  on-  blessing,  lay  the  seDtenoe   that  an- 

revengeful.    She  comprehended  now,  nihilated  eve^y  hope. 


ORAPTEB  m. 

Whatever  the  nnmher  of  a  man^s  Monda,  there  will  be  times  In  his  life  when  he  has  one  too  few ; 
but  if  be  has  only  one  enemy,  he  is  lacky  indeed  If  he  his  not  one  too  many. 

A  cold  night ;  sharp  frost ;  winter  in  vain  to  argue,  and  which  it  would 
set  in.  The  shutters  are  closed,  the  have  been  a  criminal  ingratitude  to 
curtains  drawn,  the  fire  barns  clear,  defy.  Bat  his  youth  seemed  withered 
and  the  lights  are  softly  shaded  in  up;  down-eyed  and  liatlees  he  sank 
Alban  Morley*d  drawing-room.  The  into  that  stupor  of  despondency  which 
old  bachelor  is  at  home  again.  He  so  drearily  simulates  the  calm  of  re- 
had  returned  that  day  ;  sent  to  Lionel  signation. 

to  come  to  him ;   and   Lionel   had  **  I  have  but  one  wish  now,"^  eaid 

abeady  told  him  what  had  transpired  he,  *'  and  that  is,  to  change  at  once 

in   his  absence — ^from  the  ideotifica-  into  some  regiment  on  active  service, 

tioo  of  Waife  with  William  Losely,  I  do  not  talk  of  courting  danger  and 

to  Lady  Montfort's  visit  to  Fawley,  seeking  death.    That  would  be  either 

which    had  i  taken    place   two   days  a  senseleBS  commonplace,  or  a  threat, 

before,  and  of  which   she   had    in-  as  it  were,  to  Heaven  I    But  I  need 

formed  Lionel  by  a  few  hasty  lines,  some   vehemence   of    action  —  some 

stating    her  inability  to  soften  Mr.  positive    and    irresistible    call    upon 

DarreTrs   objections   to  the  alliance  hocoar  or  daty  that  may  force  me 

between  Lionel  and  Sophy ;  s^everely  to  contend  agJinst  thia  strange  heavi- 

blaming  herself  that  those  objections  nees  that  settles  down  on  my  whole 

had  not  more  forcibly  presented  thenv-  life.    Therefore,  I  entreat  you  so  to 

selves  to   her   own  mind,  and  con-  arrange  for  me,  and  break  it  to  Mr. 

eluding  with  expressions  of  sympathv,  Darrell    in  such  terms  as  may  not 

and  appeals  to  fortitude,  in  which,  needlessly  pain  him  by  the  obtrusion 

however    brief,    the   exquisite   kind-  of  my  suflferiogs.    For,  while  I  know 

nees   of  her  nature   so  diffused   its  him  well  enough  to  be  convinced  that 

charm,  that  the  soft  words  soothed  nothing  could  mjve  him  from  resolves 

insensibly,  like  thone   sounds  which  in  which  he  had  intrenched,  as  in  a 

in    Nature   itself  do  soothe   us  we  citadel,  his  pride   or    his   creed   of 

know  not  why.  honour,  I  am   sure   that   he  would 

The  poor  Colonel  found  himself  in  take  into  his  own  heart  all  the  grief 

the  midst  of  painful  subjects.    Though  which   those  resolves  occasioned   to 

"he  had  no  very  keen  sympathy  for  another's.'' 

the  sorrows  of  lovers,  and  no  credu-  *^  You  do  him  justice  there,*'  cried 

Ions  filth  in  everlasting  attachments,  Alban ;  "  you  are  a  noble  fellow  to 

Lioncrs  portraiture  of  the  young  girl,  understand  him   so  well  I    Sir,  you 

who    formed    so    mysterious   a   link  have  in  you  the   stuff  that    makes 

between  the  two  men  who,  in  varjing  English  gentlemen  such  generous  sol- 

wi^s,  had  touched  the  finest  springs  diers." 

in  his  own  heart,  compelled  a  com-  *  ^Action,  action,  action,"  exclaimed 
passionate  and  chivalrous  interest,  Lionel.  *' Strife,  Strife!  No  other 
and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  chance  of  cure.  Rest  is  so  crushing, 
quiet  of  Lionels  dejection.  The  solitude  so  dismal." 
young  man  uttered  no  compUints  of  Lo  1  how  contrasted  the  effect  of  a 
the  inflexibility  with  which  Darrell  similar  caufte  of  grief  at  different 
had  destroyed  his  dysium.  He  stages  of  life!  Chase  the  first  day- 
bowed,  to  the  will  with  which  it  was  dreams  of  oar  youths    and  we  cry, 
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*< Action — Striri^r  In  tbat  cry,  uncon-  now  Bospeci,  in  her  flcheme  for  our 

sciously  to  oarBeives,    Hope  Bpeaks,  bappiDess— for  Darrell's — had  an  io- 

and  proffers  worlds  of  emutioo  not  terest  which  involved  her  own  f 

yet   exhausted.      Disperse    the    last  '^  Her  own!" 

golden  illus^ioD  In  which  Uie  image  of  *^  Yes ;  I  see  it  all  now.** 

happiness    cheats    oar     experienced  "  See  what  ?  you  puzzle  m&" 

manhood,  and   Hope  is  silent  ;   she  *^  I  told  yon  that  Darrell,  in  his 

has  no  more  worlds  to  offer — unless,  letter  to  me,  wrote  with  great  bitter- 

indeed,   i»he  drop   her  earthly  attri-  ness  of  Lady  Montfort." 

bates,  change  her  less  solemn  name,  *'  Very  natural    that  he    should. 

and  float  far  out  of  sight  as  **  Faith  !"  Who  would  not  resent  such  interfer- 

Alban  made  no    immediate    reply  once?" 

to  Lionel  ;  but,  seating  himself  still  ^  Listen.    I  told  yoa  that,  at  his 

more  comfortably  in  his  chair — plant-  own  command,  I  sent  to    her  that 

ing  his  feet  still  more  at  ease  upon  letter ;  that  she,  on  receiving  it,  weal 

his  fender — the    kindly  man  of   the  herself  to  Fawley,  tt)  plead  our  cause, 

world  silently  revolved  all  the  pos-  I  was  saognine  of  the  result*' 

slble  means  by  which  Darrell  might  **  Why  ?" 

▼et  be  softened  and  Lionel  rendered  "  Becanse  he  who  is  in  love  has  a 

happy.       His     reflections    dismayed  wondrous  intuition  into  all  the  mys- 

him.      "  Was   there    ever   such    uo-  teries  of  love  in  others ;  and  when  I 

toward  lack,"  he  said    at  last,  and  read  Darrelfs  letter,  I  felt  sore  that 

peevifhly,   **  that  out  of   the   whole  he  had  once  loved — loved  still,  per- 

world  you  should  fall  in  love  with  haps — the  woman  he  so  vehemently 

the  very  girl  against  whom  DarrelPs  reproached." 

feelings    (prejudices   if    you    please)  **  Ha  1"  said  the  man  of  the  world, 

must  be  mailed  in  adamant!     Oon-  intimate  with   Guy  Darrell  from  hlt» 

vlnoed,   and   apparently    with    every  school-days  — "  Ha  I    is   it   possible ! 

reason,  that  she  is  not  his  daughter's  And  they  say  that  I  know  everything ! 

child,    but,   however    innocently,    an  Yua  were  sanguine, — I    u(ider»tand. 

impostor,  how  can  lie  receive  her  as  Yes,  if  your  belief  were  true — if  there 

his  young  kinsman's    bride  ?     How  were  some  old  attachment  that  could 

can  we  expect  it  ?'*  be  revived— some  old  misunderstand- 

**  But,"  saiS  Lionel,  *' if,  on  farther  ing  explained  away — stop;   let  me 

investigation,  she   proved  to  be  his  thick.    True,  true — it  was  jost  after 

daughter's    child— the    sole    surviv-  her  marriage  that  he  fled  from  the 

ing  representative   of  his    line   and  world.    Ah,  my  dear  Lionel !  light, 

name  V*  light  I  light  dawns  on  me !     Not  with- 

**  His  name  1    No !   Of  the  name  of  out  reason  were  yoa  sanguine.     Your 

Losely  —  the  name  of  that  turbulent  band,  my  dear  boy ;  I  see  hope  for 

sharper  who  may  yet  die  on  the  gibbet  you  at  last.     For  if  the  sole  reason 

—of  that  poor,  dear,  lovable  rascal  that  prevented  Darrell  contracting  a 

Willy,  who  was  goose  enough  to  get  second  marriage  was  the  unconquered 

himself  transported  for  robbery  !— a  memory  of  a  woman  like  Lady  Mont-, 

felon's  grandchild  the  representative  fort    (where,    indeed,    her   equal    in 

of  Darrell's  lice  I     But  how  on  earth  beaut^,  in  dispositions  so  akin  to  his 

came    Lady   Montfort  to    favour  so  own  ideal  of  womanly  excellence  ?— 

wild  a  project,  and  encourage  you  to  and  if  she  too  has  some  correspondent 

share  in  it? — she  who  ought  to  have  sentiments  for  him,  why,  then,  indeed 

known  Darrell  better?"  you  might  lose  all  chance  of  being 

*'Alas  I  she  saw  but  Sophy's  ex-  Darrell's  sole  heir  ;  your  Sophy  might 

quisite,  simple    virtues,  and    inborn  forfeit  the  hateful  claim  to  tns  the  sole 

grace  ;  and,  believing  her  claim  to  Dar-  scion  on  his  ancient  tree.     But  it  is 

rell't)  lineage.  Lady  Montfort  thought  precisely  by  those  losses  that  Lionel 

but  of  the  joy  and  blessinp;  one  so  Haughton  might  gain  the  bride  he 

good  and  so  loving  might  brmg  to  his  covets :  and  if  this  girl  prove  to  be 

joyless  hearth.    She  was  not  thinking  what  these  Loselys  affirm,  that  very 

of  morbid  pride  and  mouldering  an-  marriage,  which  is  now  so  rej>ognant 

cestors,  but  of  soothing  charities  and  to  Darrell,  ought  to  insure  his  bless- 

loving  ties.    And  Ln^y  Montfort,  I  log.    Were  he  himself  to  marry  again 
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— ^had  be  rightfal  representatiyeB  and  '*  His  kiDsman — almost  his  adopted 

heirs  in  his  own  sons — he  should  re^  son — Mr.  Lionel  Haughton,**  said  the 

joice  in  the  nuptials  that  secared  to  Oolonel.    ^  But  pardon  me,  madam, 

his  danghter^B  cMld  so  honoarable  a  — Who  are  yon  7" 

name  and  so  tender  a  protector.    And  **  Do  you  not  remember  me  ?    Yet 

as  for  inheritance,  yon  have  not  been  yoa  were  so  often  in  Darreirs  hoose, 

reared  to  expect  it ;  yon  have  never  that  yon  mnst  have  seen  my  face,  as 

counted  on  it.    Tou  wonld  receive  a  von  have  learned  from  your  friend 

fortune  sufficiently  ample  to  restore  how  little  cause  I  have  to  care  for  him 

your  ancestral  station ;  your  career  or  his.    Look  again ;  I  am  that  Ara- 

will  add  honours  to  fortune.     Yesi  bella  Fossett  who^" 

yes ;  that  is  the  solo  way  out  of  all  "  Ah,  I  remember  now ;  but — ^*' 

these  difficulties.    Darrell  mnst  marry  '^  But  I  tell  you  that  Darrell  is  in 

a^in  ;  Ladv  Montfort  must  be  his  danger,  and  this  night    Take  money : 

wife.    Lionel  shall  be  free  to  choose  to  Im  in  time  yon  mnst  hire  a  special 

her  whom  Lady  Montfort  approves  train.    Take  arms,  though  to  be  used 

—  befriends — no   matter   what   her  only  in  self-defence.    Take  your  ser- 

btr^ ;   and  I — I — Alban  Morley  —  vant,  if  he  is   brave.    This  young 

shall  have  an  arm-chair  by  two  smil-  kinsman — ^let  him  come  too.    There 

ing  hearths.''  is  only  one  man  to  resist ;  but  that 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  a  man,"  she  said,  with  a  wild  kind  of 

violent  ring  at  the  bell,  a  loud  knock  pride, "  wonld  have  the  strength  and 

at  the   street-door  ;    and   presently,  courage  of  ten,  were  his  cause  not 

following  close  on  the  servant,  and  that  which  may   make    the   strong 

pushing  him  aside  as  he  asked  what  man  weak,  and  the  bold  man  craven, 

name  to  announce,  a  woman,  severely  It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  officers  of 

dressed  in  iron-grey,  with  a  strongly-  justice,  for  law,  for  scandal. :  the  ser- 

marked    and    haggard   countenance,  vice  is  to  be  done  in  secret,  oy  friends, 

hurried  into  the  room,  and,  striding  by  kinsmen  ;    for  the   danger    that 

right  up  to  Alban  Morley,  as  he  rose  threatens     Darrell  —  stoop  —  stoop, 

from  his  seat,  grasped  bis  arm,  and  Colonel  Morley — close  in  your  ear ;" 

whispered  into  his  ear,  "  Lose  not  a  and  into  his  ear  she  hissed,  ^  for  the 

minute — come  with  me  instantly — as  danger  that  threatens  Darrell  in  his 

you  value  the  safety,  perhaps  the  life,  house  this  night   is  from   the   man 

of  Qny  Darrell  1**  whose  name  his  daughter  bore.    That 

"  Guy  Darrell  I**  exclaimed  Lionel,  is  why  I  come  to  you.     To  you  I 

overhearing  her,  despite   the  under-  need  not  say, '  Spare  his  life— Jasper 

tones  of  her  voice.  Losely's  life.*    Jasper  Losely's  death 

*'  Who  are  yon  7"  she  said,  turn-  as  a  midnight  robber  would  be  Dar- 
ing fiercely ;  **  are  you  one  of  his  Cam-  rell's  intolerable  shame  I  Qoick, 
ily  7"  quick,  quick  1 — come,  come  I" 


BOOK  Z.-H3HAPTBB  t. 
Brate-Forod. 

We  left  Jasper  Losely  resting  for  kst  look  at  the  scenes  still  so  dear 

the  night  at  the   small   town   near  to  her,  through  eyes  blinded  by  de> 

Fawley.    The  next  morning  he  walk*  spairing  tears.     Jasper '  thus  canght 

ed  on  to  the  old  manor  house.     It  sisht  of  her  countenance,  and  recog- 

was  the  same  morning  in  which  Lady  nised  her,  though  she  did  not  even 

Montfort  had  held  her  painful  inter-  notice  him.    Surprised  at  the  sjght, 

view  with  Darrell;    and  just  when  he   halted   by  the   palings.     What 

Losely  neared  the  gate  that  led  into  could  have  brought   Lady  Montfort 

the  small  park,  he  saw  her  re-enter  there?    Could  the  intimacy  his  fraud 

the  hired  vehicle  in  waiting  for  her.  had  broken  off  so  many  years  ago  be 

As  the  carriage  rapidly  drove  past  lenewed  7     If  so,  why  the  extreme 

the  miscreant.  Lady  Montfort  looked  sadness  so  evident   on  the  face   of 

forth  from  the  window  to  snatch  a  which  he  liad  caught  but  a  hurried, 
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rapid  glance  ?    Be  that  as  it  might,  And  abont  the  man  whose  ooDDection 

it  was  DO  longer  of  the  interest  to  with  himself  was  a  thonght  of  sach 

him    it    had  once  been;   and    after  bitter  shame,  there  was  now  so  an- 

pondering    on    the    circnmstance   a  mistakably  the  air  of  settled  degrada- 

minute  or  two,  he  advanced  to  the  tion,  that    all  DarrelPs  instincts  of 

gate.     Bnt  while  his  hand  was  on  gentleman  were  revolted-— jost  at  the 

the   latch,   he   again   paused  ;  how  very  time,  too,  when  his  pride  had 

shoold  he  obtain  admission  to  Dar-  been  most  chafed  and  assailed  by  the 

rell  ? — how  annoanoe  himself  ?    If  in  obtmsion  of  all  that  rendered  most 

his  own  name,  would  not  ezclnsion  galling  to  him  the  very  name  of  Jas- 

be  certain  ? — if  as  a  stranger  on  basi-  per    Losely.    What  I    was    it   that 

ness,  would  Darrell  be  sure  to  receive  man's   asserted    child  whom   Lionel 

him  ?     As  he  was  thus  oogitaiing,  Haaghton  desired  as  a  wife  ?  —  was 

his  ear,   which,  with    all    his  other  the  alliance  with  that  man  to  be  thos 

organs  of  sense,  was  constitutionally  renewed    and    strengthened  7  —  that 

fine  as  a  savage's,  caught  sound  of  a  man  have  another  claim  to  him  and 

faint  rustle  among  the  boughs  of  a  his  in  right  of  parentage  to  the  bride 

thick  copse  which  covered  a  part  of  of  his  nearest  kinsman  7    What  I  was 

the    little   park,  terminating  at   its  it  that  man*s   child   whom  he  was 

pales.    The  rustle  came  nearer  and  asked   to  recognise   as   of  his  own 

nearer;    the   branches   were   rudely  flesh   and   blood  7 — the   last   repre- 

displaced ;    and   in  a  few   moments  sentative   of  his  line  ?    That  man  I 

more,  Guy  Darrell  himself  came  out  —that!    A  flash  shot  from  his  bright 

from  the  copse,  close  by  the  gate,  and,  eye,  deepening  its  ^y  into  dark ; 

opening  it  quickly,  stood  face  to  face  and,    turning   on   hia   heel,    Darrell 

with  his  abhorrent  son-in-law.    Jas-  said,  through  his  compressed  lips  — 

.  per  was  startled,  but  the  opportunity  **  You  have  heard,  sir,  I  believe, 

was  not  to  be  losL    '*  Mr.  Darrell/'  through  Colonel  Morley,   that   only 

he  said,  *'I  come  here  again  to  see  on  condition  of  your  permanent  set- 

you ;  vouchsafe  me  this  time  a  calm-  tlement  in  one  of  our  distant  colonies. 

,er  hearing."    Bo  changed  was  Losely,  or  America  if  you  prefer  it,  would  1 

80  absorbed  in  his  own  emotions  Dar-  ood^nt  to  assist  you.    I  am  of  the 

rell,  that  the  words  did  not  at  once  same    mind    still    I    cannot    parley 

waken  up  remembrance.     ''Another  with  you  myself.    Colonel  Morley  is 

time,"    said  Darrell,  hastily  moving  abroad,  I  believe.    I  refer  you  to  my 

on  into  the  road ;    "  I  am  not   at  solicitor ;  'you  have  seen  him  years 

kisure  now."  ago ;  you    know    his   address.     No 

^  Pardon  me,  now/*  said  Losely,  more,  sir." 

unconsciously  bringing  himself  bock  '^This  will  not  do,  Mr.  Darrell," 

to  the  tones  and  baring  of  his  earlier  said  Losely  doggedly  ;  and,   planting 

and  more  civilised  years.    "  You  do  himself  right  before  Darreirs  way — 

not  remember  me,  eir;   no  wonder.  "I  have  come  here  on  purpose   to 

But  my  name  is  Jasper  Losely."  have  all   difierenoes  out  with    you, 

Darrell    halted;    then,  still  as   if  &ce  to  face — and  I  will — " 

spellbound,   looked    fixedly    at    the  *'You   willl"    said    Darrell,   pale 

broad-shouldered,  burly  frande  before  with  haughty  anger,  and,  with  the 

him,  cased  in  its  coarse  pea-jacket,  impulse    of    his    passion,    his   hand 

and    in  that    rude  form,   and    that  clenched.      In   the   bravery    of  hia 

defeatured,    bloated    face,    detected,  nature,  and  the  warmth  of  a  temper 

though  with  strong  effort,  the  wrecks  constitutionally   quick,    he    thought 

of  the  masculine  oeauty  which  had  nothing  of  the  strength  and  bulk  of 

ensnared  his  deceitful  daughter.    Jas-  Uie  insolent  obtruder — nothing  of  the 

per  could  not  have  selected  .a  more  peril  of  odds  so  unequal  in  a  personal 

uopropitious  moment  for  his  cause,  encounter.    Bat   the   dignity   which 

Darrell  was  still  too  much  under  the  pervaded  all   his  habits,   and   often 

inflaence  of  recent   excitement   and  supplied  to  him  the  place  of  discre- 

'  immense  sorrow  for  that  supremacy  tion,   came,  happily  for   himself,  to 

of  prudence  over  passion  which  could  hb  aid  now.    He  strike  a  man  whom 

alone  have  made  him  a  willing  listen-  he  so  despised  I — ^he  raise  that  man 

er  to  overtures  from  Jasper  Ixnely.  to  bia.owa  level  by  the  honoor  of  a 
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blow  from  his  hand  1      Impoestble  I  hear  me  oat,  and  spare  hard  names ; 

**  Yon  will  1"  he  said.    "  Well,  be  it  for  the  blood  is  monDtiDg  into  my 

80.    Are  yoa  come  again  to  tell  me  brain,  and  I  may  become  dangeroaa. 

that  a  child  of  my  daughter  livep,  Had  any  other  man  eyed,  and  scoffed, 

and  that  yoa  won  my  daughter's  for*  and  railed  at  me  as  you  have  done, 

tune  by  a  delibei^te  lie!"  he  woold  be  Ijing  dead  and  damb  as 

**  I  am  not  c6me  to  ^peak  of  that  this  stone  at  my  foot ;  but  you — are 

girl,  but  of  myself.    I  say  that  I  have  my  father-in-law.    Now,  I  care  not 

a  olaim  on  you,  Mr.  Darrell ;  I  say  to  bargain  with  yoa  what  be  the  pre- 

tbat,  tara  and  twist  the  troth  as  yoa  else  amount  of  my  stipend  if  I  obey 

will,  yoa  are  still  my  father-in-law,  year  wi^h,    and    settle  miserably  in 

and  that  it  is  intolerable  that  I  sboald  one  of  those  raw,  comforttess  comers 

be    wanting   bread,   or   driven    into  into    which  they    who  barthea  this 

actaal  robbery,  while  my  wife*8  father  Old  World  are  thrust  oot  of  sight, 

is   a  man  of  countless  wealth,  and  I  woald  rather  live  my  time  oat  in 

has  no  heir  except — bat  I  will  not  this   coantry— live  it   oat  in  peace, 

now  urge  that  child's  cause ;  I  am  and  for  half  what  you  may  agree  to 

content  to  abandon  it,  if  so  obnoxious  give  in  transponiog  me.    If  you  are 

to  yon.    Do  jou  wish  me  to  cut  a  to  do  anything  for  me,  yon  had  better 

throat,  and  to  be  hanged,  and  all  the  do  it  so   as  to  make  me  contented 

world  to  hear  the  last  dying  speech  on  easy  terms  to  your  own  pockets, 

and  confession,  of  Guy  Darrell 's  sod-  rather  than  to  leave  me  dissatisfied, 

in-law  ?    Answer  me,  sir."  and  willing  to  annoy  you,  which  I 

*'  I  answer  you  briefly  and  pllainly.  coold  do  somehow  or  other,  even  on 

It  is  simply  because  I  would  not  have  the  far  side  of  the  Herring  Pond.    I 

that  last  disgrace  on  Guy  DarrelFs  might  keep  to  the  letter  of  a  bargain, 

name  that  I  offer  yoa  a  sabsistenoe  live  in  Phillip^s  Town  or  Adelaide, 

in  lands  where  you  will  be  less  ex-  and  take  your  money,  and  yet  molest 

posed    to   those   temptations   which  and  trouble  you  by  deputy.     That 

induced  you  to  invest  the  sums,  that,  girl,  for  instance — your  grandchild  ; 

t>y  your  own  tale,  had  been  obtained  well,  well,  disown  her  if  you  pleaw  ; 

from  me  on    false  pretences,  in  the  but  if  I  find  oat  where  shs  is,  which 

sink  of  a  Paris  gambling-house.    A  I  own  I  have  not  done  yet,  I  might 

subsistence  that,  if  it  does  not  pam-  ctmtrive  to  render  her  the  plague  of 

per  vice,  at  least  plaqee  you  beyond  your    life,  even   though  I  were    in 

the  necessity  of   crime,  is   at  your  Australia.*' 

option.    Ohoose  it  or  reject  it  as  you  "  Ay,"  said  Darrelf,  murmuring — 

will*'  "  ay,  ay  ;  but" — (suddenly  gathering 

«>   "  Look  you,  Mr.  Darrell,^'  said  Jas-  himself  up)  —  ''No  1     Man   if  she 

per,  whose  temper  was 'fast   giving  were  my  grandchild,  your  own  child, 

way  beneath    the  cold  and    galling  could   you  talk  of  her  thus  ? —  make 

scorn  with  which  he  was  thus  cast  her  the  object  of  so  base  a  traffic, 

asi<lc,  *'  I  am  in  a  state  to  desperate,  and  such  miserable  threats  ?    Wicked 

that,  rather  than  starve,  I  may  take  though    you  be,    this    were   against 

what  you  so  con  tern  ptuoasly  fling  to  nature  ! —  even    in   nature's   wicked- 

— your  daughter's  husband  ;  but  — *'  ness — even  in  the  soj  of  a  felon,  and 

"Knavel"  cried  Darrell,  interrupt-  in  the  sharper  of  a  hell.    Pooh!  I 

ing  him,  *'do  you  again  and  again  despise  your  malice.      I  will    listen 

urge  it  as  a  claim  apon  me,  that  you  to  you  no  longer.    Oat  of  my  path." 

decoyed  from  her  home,  under  a  false  '^  No  V 

name,  my  only  child ;  that  she  died  **  No  ?" 

in  a  foreign  land — broken-hearted,  if  "  No,  Guy  Darrell,  I  have  not  yet 

I    have    rightly  heard ;    is   that   a  done ;  you  shall  hear  my  terms,  and 

claim     upon    yonr^  doped    victim's  accept  them — ^a  moderate  sum  down ; 

father?*'                            >  say  a  few  hundreds,  and   two  has- 

*'  It  seems  so,  since  yoar  pride  is  dred  a-year  to  spend  in  London  as  I 

compelled    to    own   that   the    world  will — but  out  of  your  beat,  oat  of 

would  deem  it  one,  if  the  jail  chap-  your  sight  and  hearing.    Grant  this, 

lain   took    down  the  last   words  of  and  I  will  never  cross  you  again — 

your  Bon-io-law  I    fiat,  bastOj  baata/  never  attempt  to  find,  m,  if  I  find 
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by  chance,  never  claim  as  my  child  time  certainly  it  seemed  my  interest 

by    year    daoghier    that   wanderiog  that  yon  should  not  marry  again ; — 

girl.    I  will   never   shame   yon    by  but  hasta  /   basta  /   enough    of    by- 

naming    our  connection.     I  will  not  gones.     If  I  bit  once,  I  will  serve 

offend  the  laWf  nor  die  by  the  hang-  now.     Come,  sir,  you  are  a  man  of 

man ;  yet  I  shall  not  live  long,  for  I  the  world,  let  us  close  the  bargain.*' 

snifhr  mnch,  and  I  drink  hard."  All  Darrell's  soul  was  now  up  in 

The  last  wards  were  spoken  arms.  '  What,  then !  this  infamous 
gloomily,  not  altogether  without  a  wretch  was  the'  author  of  the  tale  by 
strange  ^dreary  pathos.  And  amidst  which  the  woman  he  had  loved,  as 
all  his  just  scorn  and  anger,  the  woman  never  was  loved  before,  bad 
large  human  lieart  of  Guy  Darrell  excused  her  breach  of  faith,  and  been 
was  for  the  moment  touched.  He  lost  to  him  for  ever  7  And  he  learned 
was  silent  —  his  mind  hesitated  ;  this,  while  yet  fre«h  from  her  pre 
would  it  not  be  well — would  it  not  sence — fresh  from  the  agonising  con- 
be  just  as  safe  to  his  own  peace,  and  viction  that  his  heart  loved  still,  but 
to  that  of  the  poor  child»  whom,  no  could  not  pardon.  With  a  spring  so 
matter  what  her  parentage,-  Darrell  sudden  that  it  took  Losely  utterly  by 
coold  not  but  desire  to  free  from  the  surprise,  he  leaped  on  the  bravo, 
claim  set  up  by  so  bold  a  ruffian,  to  swung  aside  that  huge  bulk  which 
gratify  LoselVs  wish,  and  let  him  re-  Jasper  had  boasted  four  draymen 
main  in  England,  upon  an  allowance  could  not  stir  against  its  will,  cleared 
that  would  suffice  for  his  subsistence  ?  his  way  ;  and  turning  back  before 
Unkickily  for  Jasper,  it  was  while  Loeely  had  recovered  his  amaze,  cried 
this  doubt  passed  through  Darrell's  out,  "  Execrable  villain  !  I  revoke 
relenting  mind,  that  the  miscreant,  every  offer  to  aid  a  life  that  has  ex- 
who  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  isted  but  to  darken  and  desolate 
be  had  gained  ground,  but  too  coarse  those  it  was  permitted  to  approach, 
of  apprehension  to  ascribe  his  ad-  Starv^  or  rob  I  perish  miserably ! 
vantage  to  its  right  cause,  thought  to  And  if  I  pour  not  on  your  head  my 
strengthen  his  case  by  additional  ar-  parting  corse,  it  is  only  because  I 
gumeuts.  ''  You  see,  sir,"  resumed  know  that  man  has  no  right  to  curse ; 
Jasper,  in  almost  familiar  accents,  and  casting  your  back  on  your  own 
**  that  there  is  no  dog^  so  toothless  evil  self  is  the  sole  revenge  which 
but  what  he  can  bite,  and  no  dog  so  my  belief  in  Heaven  permits  me." 
savage  but  what,  if  yon  give  him  Thus  saying,  Darrell  strode  on — 
plenty  to  eat,  he  will  serve  you."  swiftly,    but   nnt   as   one  who  files. 

Darrell  looked  up,  and  his  brow  Jasper  made  three  long  bounds,  and 

slowly  darkened.  was  almost  at  his  side,  when  he  was 

Jasper  continued — ^*  I  have  hinted  startled  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun. 
bow  1  might  plague  yon ;  perhaps,  A  pheasant  fell  dead  on  the  road, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  might  do  you  a  and  Darrell's  gamekeeper,  gun  in 
good  turn  with  that  handsome  lady  hand,  came  through  a  gap  in  the 
who  drove  from  your  park  gate  as  I  hedge  opposite  the  park  pales,  and 
came  up.  Ah  1  you  were  once  to  seeing  his  master  close  before  him, 
have  been  married  to  her.  I  read  in  approached  to  apologise  for  the  sud- 
the  newspapers  that  she  has  become  denness  of  the  shot, 
a  widow :  yon  may  marry  her  yet.  Whatever  Losely *s  intention  in 
There  was  a  story  against  yon  once ;  hastening  after  Darrell,  he  had  no 
her  mother  made  use  of  it,  and  option  now  but  to  relinquish  it, 
broke  off  an  old  engagement.  I  can  and  drop  back'.  The  village  it- 
set  that  story  right"  self   was    not   many  hundred    yards 

"  You  can,*'  said  Darrell,  with  that  distant ;   and,  after   all,  what   good 

exceeding  calmness  which  comes  from  in    violence,    except     the     gratified 

exceeding  wrath  ;  '^  and  perhaps,  sir,  rage   of    the    moment  ?      Violence 

that  story,  whatever   it    might    be,  would    not    give    to  Jasper  Losely 

you  invented.    No  dog  so  toothless  the  income  that  had  just  been  within 

asnottobite — eh, sir?*'  his  grasp,  and  had  so  unexpectedly 

'*Well,"  returned  Jasper,  mistak-  eluded  it.     He  remained,  therefore, 

ing  Dairell's    composure,   *'  at   that  in  the  lane,  standusg  still,  and  seeing 
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Darrell   tara  qaietly  into   his   park  aa  yoa  might  Bay,  except  firom  the 
through  another   gate  cloee  to  the  ejee  of  thoee  dead  pictares,  or  the 
maDor-hoose.   The  gamekeeper,  mean-   rats,  which  had  grown  so  excited  at 
while,  picked  up  his  bird,  reloaded   haviog    their  quarters  in    the    new 
his  gtin,  and  ejred  Jasper  suspicioosly   building  invadd,  that  if  yon  peeped 
askant     The    baffled    gladiator    at   in  at  the  windows  in  moonlit  nights 
length    tamed  I    and    walked   slowly   you  might  see  them  in  doaens,  sitting 
back  to  the  town  he  had  left    It   on  their  haunches  as  if  holding  conn- 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he   cil,  or   peering  at   the   carious  old 
once  more  gained  his  corner  in  the   things  which   lay  beside   the  crates 
oofifee-room  of  bis  commercial  inn;    out  of  whidi  they  had  been  taken* 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  room  was  Then  the  rustic  gossips  went  on  to 
crowded  —  it  was  market-day.    Far-   talk  of  the  rent-day,  which  was  at 
mers,  their   basiness  over,  came  in   hand-*of  the  audit  feast,  which,  ao- 
and  out  in  quick  succession ;  those   cording  to  immemorial  custom,  was 
who  did  not  dine  at  the  ordinaries,   given  at  the  old  manorhouse  on  that 
taking  their  hasty  snack,  or  stirrup-   same  rent-day  —  supposed   that   Mr. 
cup,  while  their  horses  were  being'  Fairthom  would   preside — that   the 
saddled  ;  others  to  look  at  the  news-   Squire  himself  would  not  appear — 
paper,  or  exchange  a  word  on  the   made   some    incidental    observations 
state  of  markets  and  the  nation.    Jas-   on  their  respective  rents  and  wheat- 
per,  wearied  and  sullen,  had  to  wait   crops  —  remarked   that   they  should 
for  the  refreshments  he  oraered,  and   have  a  good  moonlight  for  their  ride 
meanwhile  fell   into  a  sort  of   half  back  from  the  audit  feasts-cautioned 
doze,  as  was  not  now  unusual  in  him   each  other,  laughing,  not    to  drink 
in  the  intervals   between   food   and   too  much  of  Mr.  Fairthom*s  punch — 
mischief.    From  this  creeping  torpor   and  finally  went  their  way,  leaving 
be  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  sound   on  the  mind  of  Jasper  Loeely — who, 
of  Darreirs  name.     Three   farmers,   leaning   his   scheming   head  on   his 
standing  cloee  beside  him,  their  backs   powerful  hand,  had  appeared  in  dull 
to  the  fire,  were  tenants  to  Darreli —  sleep  all  the  while-^tbeee  two  facts : 
two  of  them  on  the  lands  that  Dar-   1st  That  on  the  third  day  from  that 
rell   had  purchased  in  the   years  of  which    was     then     declining,    sums 
his  territorial  ambition  ;    the   third   amounting  to  thousands  would  find 
re&ided  in  the  hamlet  of  Fawley,  and   their  way  into  Fawley  manm^houae ; 
rented  the  larger  portion  of  the  com-   and,  2dly,  That  a  communication  ex- 
paratively  barren  acres  to  which  the   isted    between  the   unfinished,  unin- 
old   patrimonial   estate  was  circum>   habited  building,  and  Darrell's  own 
scribed.    These  farmers  were  talking   solitary  chamb^.     As  soon   as   he 
of  their  Squire's  return  to  the  county   had   fortified   himself   by   food  and 
— of  his  sequestered  mode  of  life— of  drink,  Jasper  rose,  paid  for  his  re- 
his  peculiar  habits — of  the  great  un-   freshments,  and  walked  forth.    Noise- 
finished  house  which  was  left  to  rot   less  and  rapid,  skirting   the  hedge- 
The  Fawley  tenant  then  said  that  it   rows  by  the  lane  that  led  to  Fawley, 
might  not  be  left  to  rot  after  all,  and   and    scarcely   distinguishable    under 
that  the  village  workmen  had  been   their  shadow,  the  human  wild-beast 
lately  employed,  and   still  were,    in   strided  on  in  scent  of  its  quarry.     It 
getting  some  of  the  rooms  into  rough   was  night  when  Ja^r  once  more 
order ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  long   reached  the  moBS>grown  pales  round 
gallery  in  which  the  Squire  had  been   the  demesnes  of  the  old  manor-house, 
arranging  his  fine  pictures,  and  how   In  a  few  minutes   he  was  standing 
he  had  run  up  a  passage   between   under  the  black  shadow  of  the  but- 
that  gallery  and  his  own  room,  and   treeses  to  the  unfinished  pile.      His 
how  be  would  spend  hours  at  day,   object  was  not,  then,  to  assault,  bot 
and  Bight  too,  m   that  awful   long   to  reconnoitre.     He  prowled  round 
room  as  lone  as  a  churchyard;  and   the   irregular  waUs,   guided    in    his 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  said  that  his  mas-   survey,  now  and  then,  faintlv  bv  the 
ter  now  lived  almost  entirely  either  stars  —  more  constancy  and  clearly 
in  that  gallery  or  in  the  room  in  the   by  the  lights   from   the  contiguoaa 
roof  of  uie  old  house— quite  cut  ofiT,  nlall0^hou8e  —  more    especially    tiie 
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light  from  that  high  chamber  in  the  London,  and,  duadainfal  of  the  dan- 
gable,  close  by  which  ran  the  thin  gers  by  which  he  was  threatened  in 
framework  of  wood  which  linked  the  return  to  any  of  the  haunts  of  hia 
two  bnildings  of  stone,  jnst  as  any  late  associates,  gained  the  dark  conrt 
frail  scheme  links  together  the  Past,  wherein  he  had  effected  a  lodgment 
which  man  has  not  enjoyed,  with  the  on  the  night  of  his  retam  to  London, 
Fatare  he  will  not  complete.  Ja8[|er  and  rou^  Catts  from  his  slambers 
came  to  a^  large  bay  nnglazed  win-  with  tales  of  an  enterprise  so  pro- 
do  w,  its  sill  bat  a  few  feet  from  mising,  that  the  small  man  began  to 
the  groand,  from  which  the  boards,  recover  his  ancient  admiration  for 
nailed  across  the  mallions,  had  been  the  genins  to  which  he  had  bowed 
removed  ^y  the  workmen  whom  Dar-  at  Paris,  bat  which  had  fiUlen  into 
rell  had  employed  on  the  interior,  his  contempt  in  London, 
and  were  replaced  bat  by  a  loose  Mr.  Catts  held  a  very  peoaliar  posi- 
tarpaalin.  Palling  aside  this  slight  tion  in  that  section  of  the  great  world 
obstacle,  Jasper  had  no  difficulty  in  to  which  he  belonged.  He  possessed 
entering  through  the  wide  mullions  the  advantage  of  an  education  supe- 
into  the  dreary  edifice.  Finding  rior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  nis 
himself  in  profound  darkness,  he  had  companions,  bavin?  been  originally 
recourse  to  a  Incifer-box  which  he  a  clerk  to  an  Old  Bailey  attorney, 
had  about  him,  and  the  waste  of  a  and  having  since  that  early  day  ao- 
dozen  matches  sufficed  him  to  ez-  complished  his  natural  shrewdness 
amine  the  ground.  He  was  in  a  by  a  variety  of  speculative  enterprises 
space  intended  by  the  architect  for  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  these 
the  principal  staircase ;  a  tall  ladder,  adventures  he  had  not  only  con- 
used  by  the  recent .  workmen,  was  trived  to  make  money,  but,  what  is 
still  left  standing  agdnst  the  wall,  yery  rare  with  the  foes  of  law,  to 
the  top  of  it  resting  on  a  landing-  save  it.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  was 
pUoe  opposite  a  doorway,  that,  from  at  small  expenses  ;  but  besides  his 
the  richness  of  its  half-finished  orchi-  bachelor's  lodginfl^  in  the  dark  court, 
trave,  obviously  led  to  what  had  he  had  an  establi^ment  in  the  heart 
been  designed  for  the  state  apart-  of  the  Oity,  near  the  Thames,  which 
ments ;  between  the  pediments  was  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  maid- 
a  slight  temporary  door  of  rough  en  sister,  as  covetous  and  as  crafty 
deal  planks.  Satisfied  with  his  re-  as  himself.  At  this  establishment, 
connoitre,  Losely  quitted  the  skele-  ostensibly  a  pawnbroker's,  were  re- 
ton  pile^  and  retraced  his  steps  to  oeived  the  goods  which  Outts  knew 
the  mn  he  had  left  His  musings  at  his  residence  in  Uie  court  were 
by  the  way  suggested  to  him  the  to  be  sold  a  baigun,  having  been 
expediency,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  an  obtained  for  nothing.  It  was  chiefly 
accomplice,  implements  might  be  by  this  business  that  the  man  had 
needed— disguises  would  be  required  enriched  himself.  But  his  net  was 
— swift  horses  for  flight  to  be  hired  one  that  took  in  fishes  of  all  kinds. 
— and,  should  the  robbery  succeed.  He  was  a  general  adviser  to  the  in- 
the  bulk  of  the  spoil  would  be  no  vaders  of  law.  If  he  shared  in  the 
doubt  in  bank  notes,  which  it  would  schemes  he  advised,  they  were  so 
need  some  other  hand  than  his  own  sure  to  be  successful,  that  he  enjoyed 
to  dispose  of,  either  at  the  bank  next  the  highest  reputation  for  luck.  It 
morning  at  the  earliest  hour,  or  by  was  but  seldom  that  he  did  actively 
transmission  abroad.  For  help  in  share  in  those  schemes  —  lucky  in 
all  this  Jasper  knew  no  one  to  com-  what  he  shunned  as  in  what  he  per- 
pare  to  Outts;  nor  did  he  suspect  formed.  He  had  made  no  untruthful 
his  old  ally  of  an^  share  in  the  con-  boast  to  Mrs.  Orane  of  the  skill  with 
spiracy  against  hmi,  of  which  he  had  which  he  had  kept  himself  out  of  the 
been  warned  by  Mrs.  Orane.  Besolv-  fangs  of  justice.  With  a  certain  por- 
iog,  therefore,  to  admit  that  long-  tion  of  the  police  he  was  indeed 
tried  friend  into  his  confidence,  and  rather  a  favourite ;  for  was  anvthing 
a  share  of  the  rooils,  he  quickened  mysteriously  *'lo6t,'*  for  which  the 
his  pace,  arriyea  at  the  railway-  owner  would  give  a  reward  equal  to 
station  in  time  for  a  late  train  to  its  value  in  legal  markets*  Ontta  was 

Tou  Lixxiy,  27 
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the  man  wlio  would  get  it  back.  Of  ed  lane.  Cattci,  pleased  by  the  Biir> 
violence  be  had  a  wholesome  dislike  ;  vej  of  the  forlorn  interior,  ventared, 
not  that  he  did  not  admire  force  in  in  the  stillness  that  reigned  aronnd, 
others — not  that  he  was  physically  a  to  monnt  the  ladder,  to  apply  a  pidt- 
coward — bat  that  caution  was  his  lock  to  the  door  above,  aiid  opening 
predominant  characteristic  He  em-  this  with  ease,  crept  into  the  long 
ployed  force  when  reqaired  —  set  a  gallery,  its  walls  covered  with  pio- 
jast  valne  on  it — woald  plan  a  bnrg-  tnres.  Through  the  crevices  in  ao- 
Jary,  and  dispone  of  the  spoils ;  bat  other  door  at  the  extreme  end,  gleam- 
it  was  only  where  the  prize  was  great  ed  a  faint  light  Ontts  applied  his 
and  the  danger  small,  that  he  lent  eve  to  the  chinks  and  keyhole,  and 
his  hand  to  the  work  that  his  brain  saw  that  the  light  came  from  a  room 
approved.  When  Losely  proposed  to  Ob  the  other  side  the  narrow  passage 
bim  the  robbery  of  a  lone  conntry  which  connected  the  new  house  with 
house,  in  which  Jasper,  making  light  the  old.  The  door  of  that  room  wad 
of  all  perils,  brought  prominently  open,  candles  were  on  the  table,  and 
forward  the  images  of  some  thou-  beside  the  table  Outts  could  distin- 
sands  of  pounds  in  gold  and  notes,  guish  the  outline  of  a  man's  form 
guarded  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  seated  —  doubtless  the  owner ;  but 
and  to  be  approached  with  ease  the  form  did  not  seem  "elderly.*^ 
through  an  uninhabited  building —  If  inferior  to  Jasper's  in  pbygicflil 
Gutts  thought  it  well  worth  personal  power,  it  still  was  that  of  vigorous 
investigation.  Nor  did  he  consider  and  unbroken  manhood.  Cults  did 
himself  bound,  by  his  general  engage-  not  like  the  appearance  of  that  form, 
ment  to  Mrs.  Crane,  to  lose  the  chance  and  he  retreated  to  outer  air  with 
of  a  sum  so  immeasurably  greater  some  misgivings.  However,  on  re- 
than  he  could  expect  to  obtain  from  joining  Losely,  he  said,  '*A9  3et 
her  by  revealing  the  plot  and  taking  thiuffs  look  promising — place  atill  as 
measures  to  frustrate  it  Catts  was  deatn — only  one  door  locked,  and 
a  most  faithful  an<^  intelligent  agent  that  the  common  coantry  lock,  which 
when  he  was  properly  paid,  and  had  a  schoolboy  might  pick  with  his 
proved  himeelf  so  to  Mr?.  Crane  on  knife." 

various  occasions.  But  then,  to  be  '*  Or  a  crooked  nail/*  said  Jasper, 
paid  properly  meant  a  gain  greater  "Ay,  no  better  picklock  in  good 
m  serving  than  he  could  get  in  not  hands.  But  there  are  other  things 
serving.  Hitherto  it  had  been  ex-  besides  locks  to  think  of* 
tremely  lucrative  to  obey  Mrs.  Crane  Cutts  then  hurried  on  to  suggest 
in  saving  Jasper  from  crime  and  that  it  was  jast  the  hour  when  some 
danger.  In  this  instance  the  lucre  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
seemed  all  the  other  way.  Accord-  pemises  might  be  found  in  the  Faw- 
in^ly,  the  next  morning,  having  filled  ley  public-house ;  that  he  should  ride 
a  saddle-bag  with  sundry  necessaries,  on,  dismount  there,  and  take  his 
such  as  files,  picklocks,  masks — ^to  chance  of  picking  up  details  of  useful 
which  he  added  a  choice  selection  of  information  as  to  localities  and  house- 
political  tracts  and  newspapers — ^he  hold.  He  should  represent  himself 
and  Jasper  set  out  on  two  hired  but  as  a  commercial  traveller  On  bis  road 
Mrong  and  fleet  hacknies  to  the  neigh-  to  the  town  they  had  quitted ;  he 
bourhood  of  Fawley.  They  put  up  should  take  out  his  cheap  news- 
at  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  papers  and  tracts;  he  shonid  talk 
manor-house  from  that  by  which  politics — all  workmen  love  politics, 
Jasper  had  approached  it,  and  at  especially  the  politics  of  cheap  newa- 
about  the  same  distance.  After  bait-  papers  and  tracts.  He  would  rejoin 
ing  their  steeds,  they  proceeded  to  Losely  in  an  hour  or  sa 
Fawley  by  the  silent  guide  of  a  fin-  The  bravo  waited — ^his  horse  graa- 
ger-post,  gained  the  vicinity  of  the  ed — the  moon  came  forth,  stealing 
park,  and  Cutts,  dismounting,  flitted  through  the  trees,  bringing  into  &d- 
across  the  turf,  and  plunged  himself  tastia  light  the  melancholy  old  dwell- 
into  the  hollows  of  the  unfinished  iog-house — ^the  yet  more  melancholy 
mansion,  while  Jasper  took  charge  new  pile.  Jasper  was  not,  as  we 
of  the  horses  in  a  corner  of  the  wood-  have  seen,  withoot  certain  sapereti* 
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tions  fancies,  and  they  had  grown  on  to  obtain  pardon  and  confer  wealth 
him  more  of  late  as  his  brain  had  be-  —  and  his  disappointment  had  been 
come  chronically  heated  and  his  so  keen — been  accompanied  with  saoh 
nerres  relaxed  by  pain.  He  began  mortification  —  that  he  regarded  the 
to  feel  the  awe  of  the  silence  and  the  man  whom  'he  had  most  iojared  as 
moonlight ;  and  some  vagae  remem-  the  man  who  hod  most  injared  him. 
braoces  of  earlier  guiltless  days  —  of  Bat  not  till  now  did  his  angry  feelings 
a  father*8  genial  love — of  joyous  sen-  assome  the.  shape  of  a  definite  ven- 
sations  in  the  priceless  possession  of  geance.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
yonth  and  vigonr  —  of  the  admiring  chance  that  he  coold  extort  from 
smiles  and  cordial  hands  which  his  Darrell  the  money  that  was  the 
beauty,  his  daring  and  high  spirits  essential  necessary^  to  his  life,  he 
had  attracted  towards  him  —  ol  the  checked  his  tiioughts  whenever  they 
all  that  he  had  been,  n)ixed  with  the  suggested  a  profitless  gratification 
consciousness  of  what  he  was,  and  of  rage.  Bat  now  that  Darrell 
an  uneasy  conjecture  of  the  probable  had  so  scornfully  and  so  inexorably 
depth  of  the  final  fall  —  came  dimly  spurned  all  concession  —  now  that 
over  his  thoughts,  and  seemed  like  nothing  was  to  be  wrung  from  him 
the  whispers  of  remoree.  But  it  is  except  by  force — force  and  vengeance 
rarely  that  man  continues  to  lay  cam.e  together  in  his  projects.  And 
blame  on  himself;  and  Jasper  hast-  yet,  even  in  the  dariog  outrage  he 
ened  to  do,  as  many  a  better  person  was  meditating,  murder  itself  did 
does  without  a  blash  for  his  folly —  not  stand  out  as  a  thought  accept- 
viz,  shift  upon  the  innocent  shoulders  ed — ^no ;  whafc  pleased  his  wild  and 
of  fellow-men,  or  on  the  hazy  outlines  turbid  imagination  was  the  idea  of 
of  that  clouded  form  which  ancient  humiliating  by  terror  the  man  who 
schools  and  modern  plagiarists  call  had  humbled  him  by  disdain.  To 
sometimes  '*  Circumstance,"  some-  penetrate  into  the  home  of  this 
times  "  Chance,^'  sometimes  "  Fate,"  haughty  scorner — to  confront  him  in 
all  the  guilt  due  to  his  own  wilful  his  own  chamber  at  the  dead  of 
abuse  of  irrevocable  hours.  night,  man  to  man,  force  to  force ; 

/.  With  this  consolatory  creed,  came  to  say  to  him,  ^  None  now  can  de- 
I  of  necessity — the  devil's  grand  loxa-  liver  you  from  me — I  come  no  more 
ry,  Revenge.  Say  to  yourself, "  For  as  a  suppliant — I  command  you  to 
what  I  enffer  I  condemn  another  man,  accept  my  terms ;"  to  gloat  over  the 
or  I  accuse  the  Arch- Invisible,  be  it  fears  which,  the  strong  man  felt  as- 
a  Destiny,  be  ilh  a  Maker !"  and  the  sured,  would  bow  the  rich  man  to 
logical  sequel  is  to  add  evil  to  evil,  beg  for  mercy  at  his  feet ;— this  was 
folly  to  folly — to  retort  on  the  man  the  picture  which  Jasper  Losely  coo- 
who  so  wrongs,  or  on  the  Arch-Invis-  jured  up ;  and  even  the  spoil  to  be 
ibie  who  so  afiSicts  you.  Of  all  our  won  by  violence  smiled  on  him  less 
passions,  is  not  Revenge,  the  one  into  than  the  grand  position  which  the 
which  enters  with  the  most  zest,  a  violence  itself  would  bratow.  Are 
devil  ?  For  what  is  a  devil  ?  —  A  not  nine  murders  out  of  ten  fashion- 
being  whose  sole  work  on  earth  is  ed  thus  from  conception  into  deed? 
some  revenge  on  God !  "  0  that  my  enemy  were  bat  before 

Jasper  Losely  was  not  by  tempera-  me  face  to  face —  none  to  part  us  I " 
ment  vindictive,  he  was  irascible,  as  says  the  vindictive  dreamer.  Well, 
the  vain  are — combative,  aggressive,  and  what  then  ?  TJiere  his  imagina- 
tnrbulent,  by  the  impulse  of  animal  tion  halts — there  he  drops  the  sable 
spirits ;  but  the  premeditation  of  curtain ;  he  goes  not  on  to  say, 
vengeance  was  foreign  to  a  levity  "Why,  then  another  murder  will  be 
and  egotism  which  abjared  the  self-  added  to  the  long  catalogue  from 
sacrifice  that  is  eqaally  necessary  to  Cain."  He  palters  with  his  deadly 
hatred  as  to  love.  But  Guy  Darrell  wish,  and  mutters,  perhaps  at  most, 
had  forced  into  his  moral  system  a  ^'Why,  tA^n — come  what  may." 
passion  not  native  to  it.  Jasper  had  Losely  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
expected  eo  much  from  his  marriage  pale  walls  gleaming  through  the  wio- 
with  the  great  man's  daughter  —  try  boughs  as  the  moon  rose  high 
coanted  so  thoroaghly  on  her  power  and  higher.     And  now  out  broke  the 
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ligbt  from  DarrelPs   lofty  casemlnit,  I  crept  tbrongh,  are  worth  a  mint  of 

and  Losely  emiled  fiercely,  and  mat-  money.    Now,  pictnres  of  great  Talae 

tered — hark  1  the  very  words — "  And  are  well  known,  and  there  are  collec- 

then ! — come  what  may."  tors  abroad  who  wonld  pay  almost 

Hoofs  are  now  heard  on  the  hard  any  price  for  some  pictares,  and  never 

road,  and  Jasper  is  joined    by  his  ask  where  tbey  came  from ;  hide  tbem 

accomplice.  for  some  yedrs  perhaps,  and  not  bring 

*^  Well  I*'  said  Jasper.  them  forth  till  any  tales  that  wonld 

« Mount!"    retnrned    Ontts;     ''I  hart  as  had  died  away.    This  wonld 

have  mnch  to  say  as  we  ride."  be  safe,  I  say.    If  toe  pictnres  are 

'*  Tbis  will  not  do,"  resamed  Catts,  small,  no  one  in  the  old  house  need 

as  they  sped   fast  down   the   lane ;  be  distnrbed.    I  can  learn  from  some 

"  why,  yoa    never   told  me  all   the  of  the  trade  what    pictures  Darrell 

drawbacks.    There  are  no  less  than  really  has  that  would  fetch  a  high 

fonr  men  in  the  house — two  servants  price,   and   then    look    out  for  cus- 

besides  the  master  and  his  secretary ;  tomers  abroad.     This   will    take   a 

and  one  of  those  servants,  the  butter  little  time,  but  be  worth  waiting  for." 

or   valet,  has    firearms,  and   knows  "I  will    not  wait,"   said   Jasper, 

bow  to  use  them."  fiercely;  ^'and  you  are  a  coward.    I 

''  Pshaw  1"  said  Jasper^  scoffiogly ;  have  resolved  that  to-morrow  night 

**  is  that  all?    Am  I  not  a  match  for  I  will  be  in  that  man's  room,  and 

four  ?"  that  man  shall  be  on  his  knees  before 

*<  No,  it  is  not  all ;  yon  told  me  the  me."     \ 

master  of  the   house  was  a  retired  Outts  turned  sharply  round  on  his 

elderly  man,  and  you  meDtioned  his  saddle,  and  by  aid  of  the  moonlight 

name.    But  you  never  told  me  that  surveyed  Losely's  countenance.    '*  Ob, 

your    Mr.  Darrell  was    the   famous  I  see,"  he  said,  *<  there  is  more  than 

lawyer  and  Parliament  man — a  man  robbery  in  your  mind.      Ton  have 

about  whom    the    newspapers    have  some  feeling  of  hate — of  vengeance ; 

been  writing  the  last  six  months."  the  man  has  injured  you  ?" 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  "  "  He  has  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a 

'*  Signify  I  Just  this,  that  there  will  dog,"  said  Jasper ;  "  and  a  dbg  can 

be  ten  times  more   row  about   the  bite." 

affair  you  propose  than  there  wonld  Catts  mused  a  few  moments.    '*  I 

be  if  it  concerned  only  a  stupid  old  have  heard  you  talk  at  times  about 

country  squire,  and  therefore  ten  times  some  rich  relation  or  connection  on 

as  much  danger.    Besides,  on  prin-  whom  you  had  claims ;  Darrell  is  the 

ciple  I  don't  like  to  have  anything  man,  I  suppose  ?" 

to  do  with  lawyers— a  cantankerous,  ^  He  is ;  and  hark  ye,  Cutts,  if  you 

spiteful   set    of   fellows.     And    this  try  to  balk  me  here,  I  will  wring  your 

Gay  Darrell !    Why,  General  Jas,  I  neck  off.    And  since  I  have  told  you 

have  seen  the  man.    He  cross-exam-  so  much,  I  will  tell  you  this  much 

ined  me  once  when  I  was  a  witness  more — that  I  don't  think  there  is  the 

on  a  caee  of  fraud,  and  turned  me  danger  you  count  on ;   for  I   douH 

inside  out  with  as  mnch  ease  as  if  I  mean  to  take  Darrell's  blood,  and  I 

had  been  an  old  pincushion   stuffed  believe  he  would  not  take  mine.'' 

with  bran.    I  think  I  see  his  eye  now,  '^  Bat  there  may  be  a  struggle — 

and  I  would  as  lief  have  a  loaded  pis-  and  then  ?" 

tol  at  my  head  as  that  eye  again  fixed  "  Av,  if  so,  and  then — ^man  to  man," 

on  mine."  repliea  Jasper  mutteringly. 

'<  Pooh!  You  have  brought  a  mask  ;  Nothing  more  was  said,  but  both 

and,  besides,  you  need  not  see  him ;  spurred  on  their  horses  to  a  quicker 

I  can  flice  him  alone."  pace.    The  sparks  flashed  from  the 

'^  No,  no ;  there  might  be  murder  I  hoofs.    Now  through  the  moonlight, 

I  never  mix  myself  with  things   of  now   under  shade   of    the    booghs, 

that  kind,  on  principle  ;   vour   plan  scoured  on  the  riders — Loeely's  broad 

will  not  do.    There  might  be  a  much  chest  and  marked  countenance  once 

safer  chance  of  more  swag  in  a  very  beautifol,     now  fearful,     formidably 

different  sort  of  scheme.    I  hear  that  defined  even  under   the  shadows  — 

^  pictnres  in  that  ghostly  long  room  his    comrade's    unsubstantial   figure 
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and    goblin    features   flittiDg   yagne  Arabella    Crane  immediately  recog- 

even  under  the  moonlight  niaed  all  the  danger  which  her  in- 

The  town  they  had  left  came  in  formant^  had   so  prudently  shanned. 

sight,  and   by  this  time  Oatts  had  Nor  was   she  comforted   by  Gutts^s 

resolved  on  the  coarse  his  pmdence  assurance,   that   Jasper,    on    finding 

suggested    to    him.     The  aiscovery  himself  deserted,  would  have  no  op- 

that,    in    the    proposed    enterprise,  tion  but  to  abandon,  or  at  least  post- 

Losely  had  a  personal  feeling  of  re-  pone,  an  enterprise  that,  undertaken 

yenge  to  saUsfy,  had  sufficed  to  de-  singly,  would  be  too  rash*  even  for  his 

cide  the  accomplice  peremptorily  to  reckless  temerity.    As  it  had  become 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  the  object  of  her  life  to  save  Loaely 

It  was  his  rule  to  abstain  from  all  from  Justice,  so  she  now  shrank  from 

transactions  in  which  fierce  passions  denouncing  to  justice  his  meditated 

were  engaged.    And  the  quarrels  be-  crime ;  and  the  idea  of  recurring  to 

tween  relations  or  connections  were  Colonel  Morley  happily  flashed  upon 

especially  those  which  his  experience  her. 

of  human  nature  told  him  brought  Having  thus  explained  to  the 
risk  upon  all  intermeddlers.  But  he  reader  these  antecedents  in  the  nar- 
saw  that  Jasper  was  desperate ;  that  rative,  we  return  to  Jasper.  He  did 
the  rage  of  the  bravo  might  be  easily  not  rise  till  late  at  noon ;  and  as  he 
tamed  on  himself;  and  therefore,  was  generally  somewhat  stupified  on 
since  it  was  no  use  to  argue,  it  would  rising,  by  the  drink  he  had  taken 
be  discreet  to  dissimulate.  Accord-  the  night  before,  and  by  the  con- 
ingly,  when  they  reached  their  inn,  gested  brain  which  the  heaviness  of 
and  were  seated  over  their  brandy-  such  sleep  produced,  he  could  not 
aod-water,  Cutta  resumed  the  conver-  at  first  believe  that  Cutts  had  alto- 
sation,  appeared  gradually  to  yield  to  gether  abandoned  the  enterprise  — 
Jasper's  reasonings,  concerted  with  rather  thought  that,*  with  his  habi- 
him  the  whole  plan  for  the  next  night's  tual  wariness,  that  Ulysses  of  the 
operations,  and  took  care  meanwhile  Profession  had  gone  forth  to  collect 
to  pass  the  brandy.  <The  day  had  farther  ioformatiou  in  the  neigh- 
scarcely  broken  before  Cutts  was  off,  bourhood  of  the  proposed  scene  of 
with  his  bag  of  implements  and  tracts,  action.  He  was  not  fuUy  undeceived 
He  would  have  ndn  carried  off  also  in  this  belief  till  somewhat  late  in 
both  the  horses ;  but  the  ostler,  surly  the  day,  when,  strolling  into  the 
at  being  knocked  up  at  so  early  an  stable  -  yard,  the  ostler,  concluding 
hour,  might  not  have  surrendered  the  from  the  gentleman's  goodly  thews 
one  ridden  by  Jasper,  without  Jas-  and  size  that  he  was  a  north-country 
per*s  own  order  to  do  so.  Cutts,  grazier,  delivered  Cutrs's  allegorical 
however,  bade  the  ostler  be  sure  and  caution  against  the  bullocks, 
tell  the  gentleman,  before  going  away,  Thus  abandoned,  Jasper's  desper- 
that  he.  Cutis,  strouffly  advised  him  ate  project  only  acquired  a  still  more 
"  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bul-  concentrated  purpose,  and  a  ruder 
locks."  simplicity  of  action.     His   original 

Cutts,  on  arriving  in  London,  went  idea,  on  first  conceiving  the  plan 
straight  to  Mrs.  Crane's  old  lodging  of  robbery,  had  been  to  enter  in- 
opposite  to  Jasper's.  But  she  had  to  Darrell^s  presence  disguised  and 
now  removed  to  Fodden  Place,  and  masked.  Even,  however,  before 
left  no  address.  On  reaching  hia  Cutts  deserted  him,  the  mere  hope 
own  home,  Cutts,  however,  found  a  of  plunder  had  become  subordinate 
note  from  her,  stating  that  she  should  to  the  desire  of  a  personal  triumph  ; 
be  at  her  old  lodging  that  evening,  and  now  that  Cutts  had  left  him  to 
if  he  would  call  at  half-past  nine  himself,  and  carried  away  the  means 
o'clock ;  for,  indeed,  she  nad  been  of  disguise,  Jasper  felt  rather  pleased 
expecting  Jasper's  promised  visit —  than  otherwise  at  the  thought  that 
httd  learned  that  he  had  left  his  his  design  should  have  none  of  the 
lodgings,  and  was  naturally  anxious  characteristics  of  a  vulgar  burglary, 
to  learn  from  Cutts  what  had  become  No  mask  now ;  his  front  should  be 
of  him.  When  Cutts  called  at  the  as  open  as  his  demand.  Cutts's  re- 
appointed hour,  and  told  his  story,  port  of  the   facility  of   penetrating 
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into  DarrelVs  very  room  alao  less-  that  make  the  preTailmg  character- 
ened  the  uses  of  an  accomplice.  And  iatics  of  the  wild  coantry  roaod  that 
in  the  remodification  of  his  first  sequestered  dwelliog-place  —  fastened 
hasty  plan  of  commonplace  mid-  the  animal  to  a  tree,  and  stalked  to- 
night stealthy  robbery,  he  would  no  wards  the  park-pales  on  foot.  Light- 
longer  even  require  an  a^^sistant  to  ly,  as  a  wolf  enters  a  sheep-fold,  he 
dispose  of  the  plunder  he  might  gain,  swung  himself  over  the  mos-^-grown 
Darrell  should  now  yield  to  hia  ex-  fence ;  he  gained  the  buttresses  of 
actions,  as  a  garrison  surprised  ac-  the  great  raw  pile ;  high  and  clear 
(^pts  the  terms  of  its  conqueror,  above,  from  DarrelPs  chamber, 
There  would  be  no  flight,  no  hid-  streamed  the  liglit;  all  the  rest  of 
iog,  no  fear  of  notes  stopped  at  the  old  Louse  was  closed  and  dark, 
banks.  He  would  march  out,  hand  buried  no  doubt  in  slumber, 
on  haunch,  with  those  immunities  «of  He  is  now  in  the  hollows  of  the 
booty  that  belong  to  the  honours  of  skeleton  pile ;  he  mounts  the  ladder ; 
war.  Pleasing  bis  self-conceit  with  the  lock  of  the  door  before  him 
so  gallant  a  view  of  his  meditated  yields  to  his  rude  implements  but 
exploit,  Jasper  sauntered  at  dark  artful  hand.  He  is  in  the  long  gal- 
into  the  town,  bought  a  few  long  lery ;  the  moonlight  comes  broad  and 
narrow  nails  and  a  small  hammer,  clear  through  the  large  casements, 
and  returning  to  his  room,  by  the  What  wealth  of  art  is  on  the  walls! 
aid  of  the  fire,  the  tongs,  and  the  but  how  profitless  to  the  robber's 
hammer,  he  fashioned  these  nails,  greed!  There,  through  the  very 
with  on  ease  and  quickness  which  halls,  which  the  master  had  built  in 
showed  an  expert  practitioner,  into  the  day  of  his  ambition,  saying  to 
instruments  that  would  readily  move  himself, "  These  are  for  far  Posterity/* 
the  wards  of  sny  common  country-  the  step  of  Violence,  it  may  bo  of 
made  lock.  He  did  not  care  for  Murder,  takes  its  stealthy  way  to 
weapons.  He  trusted  at  need  to  his  the  room  of  the  childless  man  I 
own  powerful  hands.  It  was  no  Through  the  uncompleted  pile,  towards 
longer,  too,  the  affair  of  a  robber,  un-  the  uncompleted  life,  strides  the  ter- 
known,  nnguessed,  who  might  have  rible  step. 

to  fight  his  way  out  of  an  alarmed  The  last  door  yields  noiselessly, 
housenold.  It  was  but  the  visit  The  small  wooden  corridor,  narrow 
which  he,  Jasper  Losoly,  Esquire,  as  the  drawbridge  which  in  ancient 
thought  fit  to  pay,  however  uncere-  fortresses  was  swung  between  the 
moniously  and  unseasonably,  to  the  commandant's  room  in  the  topmost 
house  or  a  father  inlaw  1  At  the  story  and  some  opposing  wall,  is  be- 
worst,  should  he  fail^  In  finding  Dar-  fore  him.  And  Darrell's  own  door  is 
rell,  or  securing  an 'unwitnessed  in-  half  open;  lights  on  the  table— logs 
terview  —  should  be  instead  alarm  burning  bright  on  the  hearth.  Gau- 
the  household,  it  would  bo  a  proof  tfonsly  Losely  looked  through  the 
of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions  that  aperture.  Darrell  was  not  there ; 
be  had  no  weapons  save  those  which  the  place  was  solitary :  but  the  op- 
Nature  bestows  on  the  wild  man  as  poaite  door  was  open  also.  Losely'8 
the  mightiest  of  her  wild  beasts,  fine  ear  canght  the  sound  of  a  slight 
At  night  he  mounted  his  horse,  but  movement  of  a  footstep  in  the  room 
went  out  of  his  way,  keeping  the  just  below,  to  which  that  opposite 
high  -  road  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  door  admitted.  In  an  instant  the 
order  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  robber  glided  within  the  chamber — 
farmers  to  have  quitted  the  rent-  cloeied  and  locked  the  door  by  which 
feast,  and  the  old  manor-house  to  be  he  had  entered,  retaining  the  key 
hushed  in  sleep.  At  last,  when  he  about  his  person.  The  next  stride 
judged  the  coast  clear  and  the  hour  brought  bim  to  the  hearth.  Beside 
ripe,  he  wound  back  into  the  lane  it  hung  the  bell-rope  common  in  old- 
towards  Fawley ;  and  when  the  fashioned  houses.  Losely  looked 
spire  of  its  hamlet  -  church  came  round ;  on  the  table,  by  the  writing 
in  sight  through  the  frosty  starlit  implements,  lay  a  pen-knife.  In 
air,  he  dismounted  —  led  the  horse  another  moment  the  rope  was  cut, 
into  one  of  the  thick   beechwooda,  high   out   of    Dan^ll's    reach,   and 
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floog    Aside.       The    hearth,    heiog  which,  if  terror  he  felt,  makes  its 

adapted  hat  for  log^wood  fires,  fur-  action  imposaible,  because  a  dis^raoei 

Dished    not    those     implements     in  and  bravery  a  matter  of  coarse,  smiply 

which,  at  a   moment    of  need,  the  beoaose  it  is  honoar. 

owner  may  find  an  available  weapon  As  the  bravo   approached,  by  a 

—only  a  slight  pair  of  brass  wood-  calm   and   slight   movement  Darrell 

pincers,  and  a  shovel  equally  frail,  drew  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Bach  as  they  were,  however,  Jasper  placing  that  obstacle  between  him- 

qaietly  removed  and  hid  them    oe-  self  and  Losely,  and,  eztendiDg  his 

hind  a  heavy  old  bareao.    Steps  were  arm,  said,  '*  Hold,  sir ;  I  forbid  you 

DOW  heard  monntiog  the  stair  that  to  advance  another  step.    Yon  are 

led  into  the  chamber ;  Losely  shrank  here,  no  matter  how,  to  re^nrge  yoor 

back  into  the  recess  beside  the  man-  claims  on  me.    Be  seated ;  I  will  lis- 

tel-piece.     Darrell   entered,   with   a  tentoyoo." 

book  in  bis  hand,  for  which  he  had,  Darreirs    composure   took   Losely 

indeed,  quitted  his  chamber — ^a  vol-  so  by  sarprise,  that  mechaoically  he 

ame  containing  the  last  Act  of  Par-  obeyed  the  command  thus  tranquilly 

liament   relating   to   Public   Trusts,  laid  upon  him,  and  sunk  into  a  chair 

which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  — facing  Darrell  with  a  sinister  nn- 

soiicitor  ;  for  he  is  creating  a  deed  of  der-look  from  his  sallen  brow.    "Ah  T' 

trust,  to  insure  to   the   natioD   the  he  eaid,  "  yoa  will  listen  to  me  now  ; 

Darrell  Antiqaities,  in  the  name  of  his  bat  my  terms  have  risen. '^ 

father,  the  antiquarian.                   ,  Darrell,  who  had  also  seated  him- 

Darrell  advanced  to  the  writing-  self,  made  no  answer  ;  but  his  face 
table,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  was  resolute,  and  his  eye  watchful, 
the  room  ;  laid  down  the  book,  and  The  ruffian    resumed,   in    a   gruffer 
sighed — the   short,  quick,  impatient  tone,    **  My  terms   have   risen,    Mr. 
sigh  which  had  become  one  of  his  Darrell." 
peculiar   habits.     The   robber   stole  ^  Have  they,  sir  7  and  why  ?" 
from  the  recess,  and  gliding  rouod  ''  Why  1     Because  no  one  can  come 
to  the  door  by  which  Darrell  had  to  your  aid  here  ;  because  here  you 
entered,  while  the  back  of  the  mas-  cannot  escape ;  because  here  you  are 
ter  was  still  towards  him,  set   fast  in  my  power  V* 
the  lock,  and  appropriated  the  kev  *' Bather,  sir,  I  listen  to  yon  be- 
as  he  had  done  at  the  door  whici  cause  here  you  are  under  my  roof- 
had   admitted   himself.    Though  the  tree ;  and  it  is  yoa  who  are  in  my 
noise    in    that   operation   was    bat  power  I" 

slight,   it   roused    Darrell   from   his  "  Yours  1    Look  round  ;  the  doors 

abstracted     thoughts.      He     turned  are   locked   on   you.     Perhaps  yoa 

quickly,  and  at   the   same   moment  think  your  shouts,  your  cries,  might 

Losely  advanced  towards  him.  bring  aid  to  you.    Attempt  it— raise 

At  once  Darrell  comprehended  bis  your  voice — and  I  strangle  you  with 

danger.    His  rapid  glance   took  in  these  hands.'' 

all  the  precautions  b^  which  the  in-  ''  If  I  do  not  raise  my  voice,  it  is, 

trader  proclaimed   his  lawless   pur-  first,  because  I  should  be  ashamed  of 

pose — the  closed  door,  the  bell-rope  myself  if  I  required  aid  against  one 

cut  off.    There,  between  those  four  man ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  would 

secret  walls,  must  pass  the  interview  not    expose    to    my   dependents    a 

between  himself  and  the  desperado,  would-be  assassin  in  him  whom  my 

He  was  unarmed,  but   he  was  not  lost   child    called    husband.     Hush, 

daunted.    It  was  but  man  to  man.  sir,  hush,  or   year   own    voice  will 

Losely  had  for  him  his  vast  physical  alarm  those  who  sleep  below.    And 

(strength,   his    penury,   despair,    and  now,  what  is  it  you  ask  ?    Be  plain, 

vindictive  purpose.    Darrell   had  in  sir,  and  be  brief.'' 

his  favour  the  intellect  which  gives  *'  Well,  if  you  like  to  take  matters 

presence  of  mind  ;  the  energy  of  nerve,  coolly,  I  have  no  objection.     These 

which  is  no  more  to  be  seen  in  the  are  my  terms.    Yoa  have   received 

smew  and  bone  than  the  fluid  which  large  sums  this  day ;  those  sums  are 

fells  can  be  seen  in  the  jars  and  the  in    your    house,   probably   in    that 

wires ;  and  that  superb  kind  of  pride,  bareaa ;  and  your  life  is  at  my  will." 
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"  YoQ  88k  the  monieB  paid  for  rent  — ^the  grandson  of  Sir  Jalian  Losely, 

to-dav.    True,  they  are  in  the  house ;  of  Lo^Iv  Hall ;   I  am  yon  aon-io- 

bat  they  are  not  in  my  apartments,  law ;  and  I  am  starving.    This  most 

They    were    received    by    another ;  not  be ;  write  me  a  cheque." 

they  are  kept  by  another.    In  vain,  Darrell  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 

through  the  windings  and  passages  and  drew  the  paper  towards  him. 

of  this  old  house,  would  you  seek  to  "  Oho  I  you  don't  fear  me,  eh?  This 

find   the   room   in  which  he  stores  is  not  done  from  fear,  mind— all  out 

them.    In  doing  so,  you  will  pass  by  of  pure   love   and   compassion,  my 

the  door  of  a  servant  who  sleeps  so  kind  &ther-in-law  /    You  will  write 

li^htlv,  that  the  chances  are  that  he  me  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds 

wiU  hear  you ;  he  is  armed  with  a  — come,  I  am  moderate — ^your  life  is 

blunderbuss,  and  with  pistols.    You  worth  a   precious   deal   more   than 

say  to   me,   'Your   money  or  your  that    Hand  me  the  cheque — ^I  will 

life.'  I  say  to  you,  in  reply,  *  Neither :  trust  to  your  honour  to  give  me  no 

attempt  to  seize  the  money,  and  your  trouble  in  cashing  it,  and  bid  yon 

own  life  is  lost' "  good-night  my — fatherin-law." 

"  Miser !    I  don't  believe  that  sums  As  lioeely  ceased  with  a  mocking 

80  large  are  not  in  vonr  own  keep^  l^ngh,   Darrell    sprang   up   quickly, 

ing.    And  even  if  tney  are  not,  you  threw    open>    the     small     casement 

shall  show  me  where  thev  are;  you  which   was  within    his   reach,   and 

fhall   lead  me  through  those  wind-  flung  from  it  the   pi^ier   on  which 

logs  and  passages  of  which  you  so  he  had  been  writing,  and  which  he 

tenderly  warn  me,  my  hand  on  your  wrapt  round  the  heavy  armorial  seal 

throat     And    \i  servants  wake,  or  that  lay  on  the  table, 

danger  threaten  me,  it  is  you  who  Losely    bounded     towards    him. 

shall  save  me,  or  die  I    Ha  !  you  do  ''  What  means  that  ? — what  have  you 

not  fear  me— eh,  Mr.  Darrell  P'    And  done?" 

Losely  rose.  '*  Saved  your  life  and  mine,  Jas- 

» I  do  not  fear  yon,"  replied  Dar-  per  Losely,"  said  Darrell  solemnly, 
rell,  still  seated.  "  I  cannot  conceive  and  catching  the  arm  that  was  raisra 
that  you  are  here  with  no  other  de-  against  him.  **We  are  now  upon 
sign  but  a  profitless  murder.  You  equal  terms." 
are  here,  you  say,  to  make  terms  ;  it  **  I  understand,*'  growled  the  tiger, 
will  be  time  enough  to  see  whose  life  as  the  elaver  gathered  to  bis  lips — 
13  endangered,  when  all  your  propQ-  "  you  think  by  that  paper  to  summon 
sitions  have  been  slated.  As  yet  you  some  one  to  your  aid." 
have  only  suggested  a  robbery,  to  ^*Not  so — ^tbat  paper  is  nseiesB 
which  you  ask  me  to  assist  you.  Im*  while  I  live.  Look  fonh — ^the  moon- 
possible  !  Grant  even  that  you  were  light  is  on  the  roofs  below — can  you 
able  to  murder  me,  you  would  be  just  see  where  that  paper  has  iallen  ?  On 
as  far  off"  from  your  booty.  And  yet  the  ledge  of  a  parapet  that  your  foot 
you  say  your  terms  have  risen  I  To  could  not  reach,  it  faces  the  win- 
roe  they  seem  fallen  to  —  nothing  !  dow  of  a  room  in  which  one  of  my 
Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?"  household   sleeps ;   it  will  meet  his 

The  calmness  of  Darrell,  so   su-  eye  in  the  morning  when  the  shut- 

premely  displayed  in  this  irony,  be-  ters;are  unbarred ;  and  on  that  paper 

gan  to   tell   upon   the  rufSan  —  the  are  writ  these  words,  <  If  I  am  tnis 

magnetism  of  the  great  man's  eye  night  murdered,  the  murderer  is  Jas- 

and   voice,   and    steadfast    courage,  per  Losely,'  and  the  paper  is  signed 

gradually   gaining   power   over    die  by  my  name.    Back,  air — woold  you 

wild,   inferior    animal.      Trying    to  doom  yourself  to  the  gibbet?" 

recover   his   constitutional   audacity,  Darrell  rdeaaed  the  dread  arm  he 

Jasper  said,  with  a  tone  of  the  old  had  arrested^  and  Losely  stared  at  him, 

rollicking  voice,  **  Well,  Mr^  Darrell,  amazed,  bewildered. 

it  is  all  one  to  me  how  I  wring  from  Darrell   resumed :    "  And   now    I 

you  in  your  own  hou«e,  what  you  tell  you  plainly  that  I  can  accede  to 

refused  me  when  I  was  a  suppliant  no  terms  put  to  me  thus.    I  can  sign 

on  the  road.    Fair  means  are  plea-  my  name  to  no  order  that  you  may 

Banter  than  fouL    I  am  a  gentleman  dictate,  because   that  would   be  to 
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Bign  myself  a  coward — and  my  name  DarreO  P — while  the  bell  at  the  por- 

18  Darrelir*  tala  of  the  old  house  rang  fast  and 

"Down  on  yonr  knees,  prond  man  shrill, 

—sign  yon  shall,  and  on  yonr  knees!  **'Ho! — is  it  so?"  growled  Loeely, 

I  care  not  now  for  gold — I  care  not  recovering   himself  at   those  nnwel* 

now  a  msh  for  my  life.    I  came  here  come  sonnds.  *^  Bat  do  not  think  that 

to  humble  tiie  man  who  from  first  I  will  be  can&rht  thus,  like  a  rat  in  a 

to  last  has  so  scornfully  humbled  me  trap.    No— I  will — " 

— And  I  will,  I  win  1    On  your  knees  '*  Hist  I "      interrupted      Darrell, 

—on  yonr  knees !"  dropping  the  brandy  and   advancing 

The  robber  flung  himself-  forward ;  quickly  on  the  ruffian — **  Hist  1— let 

but   Darrell,  whose  eye   had    never  no   one    know  that   my   daughter's 

quitted  the  foe,  was  prepared  for  and  husband   came   here   with  a  felon's 

dnded  the  rush.    Loeely,  missing  hia  purpose.     Sit   down^-down,  I  say  ; 

object,  lost  his  balance,  struck  against  it  is  for  my  house's  honour  that  yon 

the  edge  of  the  table  which  partial-  should  be  safe."    And  suddenly  plao* 

ly  interposed    between    himself  and  ing   both  hands  on  Loeely's  broad 

his  prev,  and  was  only  saved  from  shoulder,  he  forced  him  into  a  seat, 

ftdling  by  the  close  neighbourhood  of  During   these  few  hurried   words, 

the  wall,  on  which  he  came  with  a  the    strokes   at    the   door   and   the 

shock  that  for  the  moment  well-nigh  shouts  without  had  been  continued, 

stunned     him.      Meanwhile   Darrell  and  the  door  shook  on  its  yielding 

had  gained  tiie  hearth,  and  snatched  hioge& 

from  it  a   large  log,  half  burning.  '*The  key — tiie  key!''  whispered 

Jasper,    recovering    himself,    dashoi  Darrell 

the  long  matted  hair  from  his  eyes,  But   the  bravo  was  stupified   by 

and,  seeing  undismayed   the  formid-  the  suddenness  with  which  his  rage 

able   weapon    with    which    he   was  had  been  cowed,  his  design  baffled, 

menaced,  cowered  for  a  second   and  his  position  changed  from  the  man 

deadlier  spring.  dictating  laws  a^  threatening  life, 

'^  Stay,  stay,  stay,   parricide   and  to  the  man  protected  by  his  intended 

madman  1"    cried    Darrell,   his   eye  victim.    And  he  was  so  slow  in  even 

flashing    bfighter   than    the   brand,  comprehending  the  meaning  of  Dar- 

'*  It  is  not  my  life  I  plead  for — it  is  rell's  order,  that  Darrell  had  scarcely 

yours.    Remember,  if  I  fell  by  your  snatched  the  keys  less  from*  his  hand 

band,  no  hope  and  no  refuge  are  left  than  from  the  pouch  to  which  he  at 

to  you  I     In  the  name  of  my  dead  last  mechanically  pointed,  when  the 

child,  and  under  the  eye  of  avenging  door   was    burst   open,   and   Lionel 

Heaven,  I  strike  down  the  fury  that  Haughton,  Alban   Morley,  and   the 

blinds  you,  and  I  scare  back  yonr  Colonel's  servant,  were  in  the  room, 

soul  from  the  abyss !"  Not  one  of  them,  at  the  first  glance, 

So  ineffably  grand  were  the  man's  perceived  the  inmates  of  the  cbam- 
look  and  gesture — so  full  of  sonorous  oer,  who  were  at  the  right  of  their 
terror  the  swell  of  his  matchless  all-  entrance,  by  the  angle  of  the  wall 
conquering  voice — that  LoeeJy,  in  his  and  in  shadow.  But  out  came  Dar- 
midmost  rage,  stood  awed  and  spell*  roll's  calm  voice — 
bound.  His  breast  heaved,  hin  eye  ^  Alban  1  Lionel  I  —  welcome  al- 
fell,  his  frame  collapsed,  even  his  very  ways;  but  what  brings  you  hither, 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  parch-  at  such  an  hour,  with  such  clamour  ? 
ed  roof  of  his  mouth.  Whether  the  Armed  too  I" 
effect  so  suddenly  produced  might  The  three  men  stood  petrified, 
have  continued,  or  whether  the  There  sate,  peaceably  enough,  a 
startled  miscreant  might  not  have  large  dark  form,  its  hands  on  its 
lashed  himself  into  renewed  wrath  knees,  its  head  bent  dovm,  po  that 
and  inexpiable  crime,  passes  out  of  the  features  w^e  not  distinguish- 
conjecture.  At  that  instant  simul-  able  ;  and  over  the  chair  in  which 
taneously  were  heard  hurried  foot-  this  bending  figure  was  thus  con- 
steps  in  the  corridor  without,  violent  fnsedly  gathered  up,  leant  Qny  Dar- 
'blows  on  the  door,  and  voices  ex-  rell,  with  quiet  ease  —  no  trace  of 
claiming,   *'  Open,   open  !  —  Darrell,  fear  nor  of  past  danger  in  his  face, 
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whicb,  thongb  very  pale,  was  eerene,  nePs  servant  lightiog  the  way ;  and 
with  a  slight  smile  on  the  firm  lips.  Lionel  and  Morley,  still  too  amazed 
*'  Well,"  muttered  Alban  Morley,  for  words,  bringiag  np  the  rear.  Tbe 
slowly  lowering  his  pistol — ^*'wel],  I  servant  drew  tbe  heavy  bolts  from 
am  sarprised !  —  yes,  for  the  first  the  front  door :  And  now  the  house- 
time  in  twenty  years,  I  am  snr-  hold  had  caaght  alarm.  Mills  first 
prised  I  ^'  appeared  with  the  blanderbnss,  then 

^  Sarprised  perhaps  to  find  me  at  the  footman,  then  Fairthom. 
this  hoar  still  np,  and  with  a  person  "  Stand  back,  there  V  cried  Dar- 
npon  business  —  the  door  locked,  rell,  and  he  opened  the  door  himself 
However,  mntnal  explanations  later,  to  Losely.  "Sir,"  said  he  then,  as 
Of  coarse  yon  stay  here  to-night  they  stood  in  the  moonlight,  '*mark 
My  business  with  this — this  visitor,  that  I  told  yon  truly — yoa  were  in 
is  now  over.  Lionel,  open  that  my  power ;  and  if  the  events  of  this 
door — here  is  the  key.  Sir  —  (he  night  can  lead  yon  to  acknowledge  a 
toncbed  Losely  by  the  shonlder,  watchfnl  Providence,  and  recall  with 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  Rise  and  a  shadder  the  crime  from  which  yon 
speak  not,') — (alond)— Sir,  I  need  not  have  been  saved,  why,  then,  I  too, 
detain  you  longer.  Allow  me  to  out  of  gratitnde  to  Heaven,  may 
show  yon  the  way  ont  of  this  ram-  think  of  means  by  which  to  free 
bling  old  honse."  others  from  the  peril  of  your  de- 
Jasper  rose  like  one  half  asleep,  spair." 
and,  still  beodin?  his  form  and  hid-  Losely  made  no  answer,  but  slnnk 
ing  his  face,  followed  Darrell  down  off  with  a  fast,  furtive  steide,  hasten- 
the  private  stair,  through  the  study,  ing  oat  of  the  moonlit  sward  into  the 
^e  hbrary,  into  the  hall,  the  Colo-  gloom  of  the  leafless  trees. 

CnAPTEB    IL 
If  tbe  Lion  erer  wear  the  Foif  a  hide,  still  he  wean  it  aa  the  Lion. 

When  Darrell  was  alone  with  Lio-  Mills ;  tell  him  that  yoa  heard  there 

nel  and  Alban  Morley,  the  calm  with  was  an  attempt  to  m  ma^e  on  the 

which  he  had    before  startled  tbem  house,  and  came  to  frustrate  it,  bnt 

vanished.     He  poured  out  his  thanks  that   yOur  fears  were   exaggerated ; 

with  deep  emotion.    ^Forgive  me;  the   man   was    more    a    huf-insaoe 

not    in    tbe    presence  of  a  servant  mendicant  than  a  robber.    Be  sure, 

could   I  say,  *  You  have  saved   me  at  least,  that  his  identity  with  Lose* 

from   an   unnatural    strife,  and   my  ly  be  not  surmised,  and   bid   Mills 

daughter's    husband    from   a   mnr-  treat  the  affair  lightly.    Public  men 

derer's  end.'    But  by  what  wondrons  are  exposed,  yoa  know,  to  assaolta 

mercy   did    yoa   learn   my  danger  ?  from  crack-biained   entiiasiaats ;    or 

Were  you  sent  to  my  aid  ?"  stay — I  once  was  a  lawyer,  and  (cod- 

Alban    briefly   explained.      *<Yoa  tinned  Darrell,  whose  irony  had  be- 

may  judge,"  he  said    in  condnsion,  come  so  integral  an  attribute  of  his 

*'  how  great  was  our  anxiety,  when,  roiod  as  to  be  proof  against  dl  trial) 

following    the    instructions    of    our  there  are  men  so  out  of  their  wits  as 

gnide,   while    our    driver   rang    his  to  fancy  a  lawyer  has  mined  tbem  I 

alaram  at  the  front  portals,  we  made  Lionel,  tell  poor  Dick  Fairthom  to 

oar  entrance  into  yon  ribs  of  stone,  come  to  me.''      When  the  mnsioiao 

found  the  doors  already  opened,  and  entered,    Darrell  whispered    to   him, 

feared  we  might  be  too   late.    But,  *^  Go  back  to  year  room — open  yoar 

meanwhile,  the    poor    woman   waits  casement — ^step  ont  on  to  the  parapet 

without  in  the  carriage  that  brought  — yoa  will  see  something  white ;   it 

ns  from  the  station.    I  must  go  and  is  a  scrap  of  paper  wrapped  round 

relieve  her  miod."  my  old  armorial  seal.    Bring  it  to 

*'  And    bring    her    hither,"    cried  me  just  as  it  is,  Dick.    That  poor 

Darrell,    ^'  to  receive  my  gratitnde.  yoang   Lionel,  we  mast    keep   him 

Stay,    Alban  ;  while  you  leave  me  here  a  day  or  two ;  mind,  no  priekles 

with   her,  yoa  will  speak  aside   to  for  him,  Dick." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ArabelU  Crana  if^rtut  Ony  Dftrrell:  or,  Woman  versus  Lawyer.     In  tli«  Ck)nTtB,  Lawyer 

would  win ;  bat  in  a  FrWate  Parlonr,  foot  to  iioot  and  tongue  to  tongue,  lawyer  baa  not  a 

otaanoe. 

• 

Arabella  Crane  entered  the  room ;  and  betrayed  me.    To  yon,  when  bap' 

Darrell  besitated — ^the  remembrances  piness  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  what  ao 

attached  to  her  were  so  painful  and  I  owe?    Tell  me.** 

repugnant.    Bat  did  he  not  now  owe  Struck  by  her  words,  more  by  her 

to  her,  perhaps,  his  very  life?    He  impressive    manner,  though    not  re- 

Ced    his    hand   rapidly  over   bis  cognising  the  plea  by  which  the  de« 

7,  as  if  to  sweep  away  all  earlier  fendant  thus  raised  herself  into  the 

recollections,  and,  advancing  quickly,  accuser,    Darrell    answered     gently, 

extended  that  hand  to  her.    The  stern  *^  Pardon  me ;  this  is  no  moment  to 

woman  shook  her  head,  and  rejected  revive  recollections  of  anger  on  my 

the  proffered  greeting.  part ;  but  reflect,  I  entreat  you,  and 

*<  Toa  owe  me  no  thanks,"  she  said,  you  will  feel  that  I  was  not  too  harsh, 

in  her  harsh,  ungracious  accents ;  "  I  In  the  same  position  any  other  man 

sought  to  save  not  you,  but  him."  would  not  have  been  less  severe." 

''  How  I'*    said    Darrell,    startled  ;  ^  Any  other  man  I"  she  exclaimed ; 

*^  you  feel  no  resentment  against  the  *^  ay,  possibly !  but  would  the  scorn  of 

man  who  injured  and  betrayed  you  ?"  any  other  man  so  have  crushed  self< 

*'  What  my  feelings  may  be  to-  esteem  ?  The  injuries  of  the  wicked 
wards  him  are  not  for  you  to  con-  do  not  sour  us  against  the  good ;  but 
jecture;  man  could  not  conjecture  the  scoff  of  the  good  leaves  us  malig- 
them ;  I  am  woman.  What  they  nant  against  virtue  itself.  Any  other 
once  were  I  might  blosli  for ;  what  man  1  Tut  I  Genius  is  bound  to  be 
they  are  now,  I  could  own  without  indulgent.  It  should  know  human 
shame.  But  vou,  Mr.  Darrell, — ^you,  errors  so  well — has,  with  its  large 
in  the  hour  of  my  uttermost  anguish,  luminous  forces,  such  errors  itself 
when  all  my  future  was  laid  desolate,  when  it  deigns  to  be  human,  that, 
and  the  world  \aj  crushed  at  my  feet  where  others  may  scorn,  genius 
— you — man,  chivalrous  man! — yon  should  only  pity."  She  paused  a 
had  for  me  no  human  compassion —  moment,  and  then  slowly  resumed, 
you  thrust  me  in  acorn  from  your  '*  And  pity  was  my  due.  Had  you, 
doors — ^you  saw  in  my  woe  nothing  or  had  any  one  lofty  as  yourself  in 
but  my  error  —  you  sent  me  forth,  reputed  honour,  but  said  to  me,  *  Thou 
stripped  of  reputation,  branded  by  hast  sinned — ^thou  must  suffer;  but 
your  contempt,  to  famine  or  to  sin  itself  needs  compassion,  and  corn- 
suicide.  And  you  wonder  that  I  passion  forbids  thee  to  despair, — 
feel  less  resentment  against  him  who  why,  then,  I  might  have  been  gentler 
wronged  me  than  against  you,  who,  to  the  things  of  eai'th  and  less  steeled 
koowmg  me  wronged,  only  disdained  against  the  influences  of  Heaven  than 
my  grief.  The  answer  is  plain — the  I  have  been.  That  is  all— no  matter 
scorn  of  the  man  she  only  reverenced  now.  Mr.  Darrell,  I  would  not  part 
iMves  to  a  woman  no  memory  to  ftrom  you  with  angry  and  bitter  senti- 
mitigate  its  bitterness  and  gall.  The  ments.  Colonel  Morley  tells  me  that 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  man  she  loved  yon  have  not  only  let  the  man,  whom 
may  leave,  what  they  have  left  to  we  need  not  name,  go  free,  bat  that 
me,  an  undying  sense  of  a  past  ex-  yon  ha^e  guarded  the  secret  of  his 
istance — ^radiant,  joyous,  hopeful ;  of  designs.  For  this  I  thank  yon.  I 
a  time  when  the  earth  seemed  covered  thank  yon,  because,  what  is  left  of 
with  blossoms,  just  ready  to  burst  that  blasted  and  deformed  existence, 
into  bloom ;  when  the  skies  through  I  have  taken  into  mine.  And  I  would 
their  hAze  took  the  rose-hues  as  the  save  that  man  from  his  own  devices 
sun  seetned  about  to  rise.  The  as  I  would  save  my  soul  from  its  own 
memory  that  I  once  was  happy,  at  temptations.  Are  yon  large-hearted 
least  then,  I  owe  to  him  who  injured  enough  to  comprehend  me  ?     Look 
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in  my  face— yon  have  seen  hla;  all  Matilda's  child,  tell  me,  and  I  will 

earthly  love  is  erased  and  blotted  oat  bear,  as  man  may  do,  the  last  cala- 

of  both."  mtty  which  the  will  of  Heaveii  may 

Gay  Darrell  bowed  his  head  in  re-  inflict.    If,  as  I  haye  all  reason  to 

spect  that  partook  of  awa    *         '  think,  the  tale  be  an  imposture,  speak 

**  Ton  too  "  said  the  grim  woman,  and  give  me  the  sole  comfort  to  which 

after  a  paose,  and  approaching  him  I  woald  cling  amidst  the  rain  of  all 

nearer — "  you,  too,  have  loved,  I  am  other  hopesL*' 

told,  and  you,  too,  were  forsaken."  ^  Yenly,"  said  Arabella,  with   a 

He  recoiled  and  shaddered.  kind  of  mnsing  wonder  in  the  tone  of 

"  What  is  left  to  year  heart  of  its  her  softened   voice ;  "  verily,  has  a 

ancient  folly  ?   I  shoold  like  to  know  I  man's  heart  the  same  throb  and  fibre 

I  am  carions  to  learn  if  there  be  a  as  a  woman's  ?    Had  I  a  child  like 

man  who  can  feel  as  woman  I    Have  that   blae  •  eyed  wanderer  with   the 

yoa  only  resentment?  have  yoa  only  frail  form  needing  protection,  and  the 

disdain?   have  yoa  only  vengeance?  brave  spirit  that  ennobles  softness, 

have    yoa  pity?  or  have    yoa  the  what  woald  be  mj  pride  I  my  bliss! 

jealoos,  absorbing   desire,    sarviving  Talk  of  shame — disgrace  I  Fie— $e — 

the  affection  frcun  which  it  sprang,  the  more  the  evil  <m  others  darkened 

that  still  the  life  wrenched  from  yoa  one  so  innocent,  the  more  cause  to 

shall  owe,  despite  itself,  a  melancholy  love    and  shdter  her.     Bat  J— am 

aUegianoe  to  your  own  ?"  childless  1    Shall  I  tell  yoa  that  the 

Darrell     impatiently    waved     his  ofifenoe  which    lies    heaviest  on  my 

hand  to  forbid  farther  questions ;  and  conscience  has  been    my  eraelty  to 

it  needed  all  his  sense  of  the  service  that  girl  ?    8he  was  given  an  infsnt 

this  woman  had  jost  rendered  him,  to  my  care.  I  saw  in  her  the  daughter 

to  repress  his  haughty  displeasure  at  of  that  fidse,  false,  mean,  deceiving 

so  close  an  approach  to  his  torturing  friend,  who  bad  taken  my  oonfideooe, 

secrets.  and  bidught,  with  her  supposed  heri- 

Arabella's  dark  briffht  eyes  rested  tage,  the  man  sworn  by  all  oaths  to  ma 

on  his  knitted  brow,  for  a  moment  I  saw  in  her,  too,  your  descendant, 

wistfully,  musingly.    Then  she  said,  your  rightful  heiresa    I  rejoiced  in  a 

— '*I  seel  man's  inflexible  pride —  revenge  on  your  daughter  and  yoar- 

no  pardon  there !    But  own,  at  leasts  self.    Think  not  I  would  have  foisted 

that  you  have  suffered."  her  on  your  notice !    No.    I  would 

**  Suffered !"  groaned    Darrell    in-  have  kept  her  wiUiout  caltare,  with- 

voluntarily,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  out  consciousness  of  a  higher   lot ; 

his  heart  and  when  I  gave  her  up  to  her  graod- 

*'  Toa  have  I  and  you  own  it  I  sire  the  convict^  it  was  a  triumph  to 
Fellow-sufi'erer,  I  have  no  more  anger  think  that  Matilda's  child  would  be 
against  Jon.  Neither  should  pity,  an  outcast  Terrible  thought  I  bat  I 
but  let  each  respect,  the  other.  A  was  mad  then.  But  that  poor  con- 
few  words  more, — this  child  I"  vict  whom  you,  in  your  worldly  arro- 

'*  Ay — ay — this  child  I  you  will  be  gance,  so  loftily  despise— A«  took  to 

truthful.    Tou  will  not  seek   to  de*  his  breast  what  was  flung  away  as  a 

ceive  me — you  know  that  she^she —  worthless  weed.     And  if  the  flower 

claimed  by  that  assassin,  reared  by  hia  keep  the   promise  of  the  bud,  never 

convict  father — she  is  no  daughter  of  flower  so   fair    bloomed   6i>m  your 

my  line  V*  vaunted  stem  ?    And  yet  yoa  woald 

What  I  would  it  then  be  no  joy  bless  me,  if  I  said, '  Pass  on,  childlesB 

to  know    that    your  line    did    not  man ;  she  is  nothing  to  you  T  " 

close  with  yourself— that  ydhr  child  *'  Madam,  let  us  not  argae«   Touare 

might "  right ;  man's  heart  and  woman's  must 

*^  Cease,  madam,  cease — it  matters  each  know  throbs  that  never  are,  and 

not  to  a  man  nor  to  a  race  when  it  never  should  be,  familiar  to  the  other, 

perish,  so  that  it  perish  at  last  with  I  repeat  my  question,  and   again  I 

honour.    Who  would  have  either  him-  implore  your  answer." 

self  or  his  lineage  live  on  into  a  day  *'  I  cannot  answer  for  oertun ;  and 

when  the  escutcheon  is  blotted  and  I  am  fearful  of  answeriiw  at  all,  leel 

the  name  disgraced  ?    No ;  if  that  be  on  a  point  so  important  1  ahoold  mis- 
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lead  yon.    Matilda's  child?     Jasper  to  secare  an  object  which  we  may 

affirmed  it  to  me.      His  father  be-  here  have  Id  common.'' 
Heved  him — I  believed  him.    I  never       "  No,  Mr.  Darreli,"  said  Arabella, 

had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  till "  fiercely  ;  **  whatever  he  be,  never  with 

''Till  what?    For  Heaven's  sake,  my  consent  shall  Jasper  Losely  be 

speak. '^  beholden  to  jon  for  alms.    If  money 

**  Till    aboat    five   years  ago,   or  can   save    him    from  shame  and   a 

somewhat  more,  I  saw  a  letter  from  dreadfdl  death,  that  money  shall  be 

Oabrielle  Deemarets,  and ^  mine.     I  have  said  it.     And,  hark 

'^  Ah  I  which  made  yoa  sospect,  as  yoo,  Mr.  Darrell,  whak  is  repentance 

I  do,  that  the  child  is  Gabrielle  Des-  without  atonement  ?    i  say  not  that 

maret's  daughter."  I  repent ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  seek 

Arabella  reared  her  crest  as  a  ser-  to  atone." 
pent  before  it  strikes.     "  Gabrielle's       The  iron-grey  robe  flattered  an  in- 

daughter  I    You  think  so.    Her  child  stant,  and    then  vanished   from  the 

that   I    sheltered  I     Her    child   for  room. 

whom  I  have  jast  pleaded  to  you!  When  AJban  Morley  returned  to 
Hers  /**  She  suddenly  became  silent  the  library,  he  saw  Barrell  at  the 
Evidently  that  idea  had  never  before  farther  corner  of  the  room,  on  his 
struck  her;  evidently  it  now  shocked  knees.  Well  might  Guy  Darrell 
her ;  evidently  something  was  pass-  thank  Heaven  for  the  mercies  vouch- 
ing through  her  mind  which  did  not  safed  to  him  that  night  Life  pre- 
allow  that  idea  to  be  dismissed.  As  served  ?  Is  that  all  ?  Might  life  yet 
Darrell  was  about  to  address  her,  she  be  bettered  and  gladdened  ?  Was 
exclaimed  abruptly,  *'  No  I  say  no  there  aaght  in  the  grim  woman's 
more  now.  Ton  may  hear  from  me  words  that  might  bequeath  thoughts 
again  should  I  learn  what  may  decide  which  reflection  would  ripen  into 
at  least  this  doubt  one  way  or  the  influences  over  action  ? — ^aught  that 
other.    Farewell,  sir."  might  su^^est  the  cases  in  which,  not 

"  Not  yet.    Permit  me  to  remind  ignobly,  Pitv  might  subjugate  Scorn  ? 

yon  that  you  have  saved  the  life  of  a  In  the  royal  abode  of  that  soul,  does 

man  whose  wealth  is  immense."  Pride  only  fortify  Honour  ?  —  is  it 

'<  Mr.  Darrell,  my  wealth  in  relation  but  the  mild  kin^,  not  the  imperial 

to  my  wants  is  perhaps  immense  as  despot  ?    Would  it  blind,  as  its  rival, 

yours,  for   I  do  not  spend  what  I  the  reason?   -Would  it  chain  as  a 

possess."  rebel  the  Heart  ?    Would  it  raar  the 

**  But  this  unhappy  outlaw  whom  dominions  tiiat  might  be  serene  by 

you  would   save   from    himself  can  the  treasures  it  wastes — by  the  wars 

henceforth  be  to  von  but  a  burthen  it  provokes  ?    Self-knowledge  I    self- 

and  a  charge.    After  what  has  passed  knowledge  I     From  Heaven,  indeed, 

to-night,  1  do  tremble  to  think  that  descends  the  precept — "Know  thy- 

penury  mav  whisper  other  houses  to  self."    That  truth  was  told  to  us  by 

rob,  other  lives  to  menace.    Let  me,  the  old  heathen  oracle.     But  what 

then,  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be  old  heathen  oracle  has  told  us  how  to 

employed  in  sach  mode  as  you  deem  know  ? 
the  best,  whatever  may  be  sufficient 
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ANIMAL     BEAT. 


A  BIRD-CAGE  hangs  above  a  small  is  enabled  to  preserve  a  steady  tern- 

aquariam  ;   in  the  cage  there    is  a  peratnre  of  a  high  degree  amid  an- 

bird  ;   in   the   glass   tank  seaweeds,  steady  inflaences  from  wiibont?    The 

soophytes,   molluscs,   and  fish.    The  answer  is  obviously  to  be  sought  in 

atmosphere  of  the  apartment  varies  the  organism  and  its  processes,  not 

with    the  variations  of  temperature  in    any  external    influence ;    and   a 

which  accompany  the  earths  daily  certain    Philosophy,   somewhat   rash 

rotation  and  annual  movement.    The  and  ready,  fond  of  phrases  and  im- 

summer  sunlight  streams  in  through  patient  of  proof,  will  assure  you  that 

the  windows  ;    the    icy  north  wind  the  bird,  as  an  organised  t>eiDg  is  ab- 

rnshea   through    the   crevices;    the  solved  from  the  law  oj  equilibrium 

shadows  of  night  and  the  evaporo-  which    rules    all    inorganic    bodies, 

tions  of  morning   bring  with   them  because  the  bird  is  endowed  with  a 

perpetual  risings  and  fallings  of  the  ^  vital  principle  which  snspends  the 

temperature  of  that  room  ;  and  with  action  of  physical  laws." 
these  risings  and  fallings  there  are       This  explanation,  which  to  many 

corresponding     fluctuations    in     the  has     seemed     satisfactory,     labours 

temperature  of  the  glass  and  water  under  two  disadvantages— first,  that 

of  the  tank,  the  brass  and  woodwork  it  invokes  the  operation  of  a  **vitai 

of  the  cage.     This  is  according  to  principle^"  of  which  we  can  form  no 

the  law  by  which  an  equilibrium  of  definite   conception ;    and    secondly, 

temperature    is    always    established  that     the    assumed     snspensioti    pf 

among  inorganic  bodies.    The  warmer  physical    laws   is    a   pure   figment 

atmosphere  rapidly  warms  the  glass  The  organism,  living    or   dead,    ra* 

and    water—  the   cooler   atmosphere  diates  heat  with  equal  facility ;   bat 

rapidly  cools  them  ;  it  b  true  that  when  living,  it  produces  heat  to  com- 

the  water  will  always  be  somewhat  pensate  the  loss;  and  when  dead,  it 

colder  than  the  atmosphere,  because  no  longer  produces  heat,  so  that  it 

it    loses   heat   in   evaporation,   but  speedily  becomes  as  cold  as  the  ex- 

nevertheless,    as    the   external    tern-  ternal  air.    The  processes  of  Life  do 

perature  rises  and  falls,  that  of  the  not    '*  snspend "    the    operation    of 

water  also  rises  and  falls.  physical  laws,  although,  by  the  in- 

While  these  changes,  so  familiar  trod  action  of  more  complex  condi- 
and  so  easy  of  explanation,  have  tions,  they  bring  about  results  which, 
been  taking  place,  the  bird  has  been  superficially  considered,  look  like  a 
neither  colder  nor  warmer ;  through-  suspension  of  those  laws.  A  close 
out  the  fluctuations  of  external  tem-  analysis  always  detects  the  physical 
perature  it  has  preserved  almost  nni-  laws.  No  one  thinks  of  attributing 
formly  the  very  high  degree  of  to  a  spirit-lamp,  when  lighted  under 
warmth  which,  as  a  bird,  belongs  a  vessel  of  water,  the  power  of  sas- 
to  it  Neither  the  beams  of  an  pending  the  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
August  sun,  nor  the  nipping  east  of  tnre,  because  it  keeps  the  water  boil- 
December,  have  raised  or  lowered  its  ing  in  spite  of  the  constant  loss  of 
normal  heat  more  than  one  or  two  heat  by  evaporation.  Without  the 
degrees.  Yoa  may  perhape  imagine  lamp,  the  boiling  water  would 
that  it  has  been  kept  warm  through  speedily  cool  below  the  temperature 
the  winter  by  its  envelope  of  feathers,  of  the  air ;  with  the  lamp,  it  may  be 
but  this  is  true  only  to  a  very  slight  kept  indefinitely  at  the  boiling  point, 
extent ;  strip  it  of  its  feathers,  and  if  fresh  water  be  from  time  to  time 
you  will  still  find  its  heat  greatly  added  to  replace  what  has  evapo- 
ubove  that  of  the  air ;  whereas;  if  a  rated.  There  is  no  '*  lamp -principle" 
heated  substance  be  enveloped  in  suspending  physical  laws.  Nor  la 
feathers,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  there  any  mysterions  agent  in  Animid 
it  will  soon  become  as  cold  as  the  Heat  Just  as  the  temperature  of 
air.  Driven  from  this  explanation,  the  water  is  kept  constant  by  the 
yoa  will  ask»  How  m  it  that  the  bird  continaal  reprodnction  of  heat  eqoal- 
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liDg  the  amoant  loet,  so  is  the  tern-  Even  in  the  microecopic  animalcnles 

peratnre  of  the  bird  kept  constant  snch    a   sapply   exists.    We   might 

by  a  oontioaal  reprodnotion  of  heat  assume   this   a  priori^  but  we   can 

within;  and  although  the  vital  pro-  establish    it    experimentally,    for   if 

cesses  by  which  that  reproduction  is  water  be  gradually  frozen  under  the 

effected  are  ▼ei7  far  from  exhibitine  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

the  simplicity  of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  last   drops  which  solidify  are  those 

are   indeed    still    involved    in    great  which  surround  the  animalcules,  and 

obscurity,  yet  we  know  that  physical  have  been  kept  liquid  by  their  beat, 
laws  are  in  no  sense  suspended  there-       Organic   beiogs    are   thus   distin- 

by,  and  that  the^  living  animal  has  ^uishable  from  inorganic  in  posaess- 

tbe  tendency  to  establish  an  equili-  mg,  as  a  necessary  consequence   of 

brium  between  its  temperature  and  their  vital  activity,  a  selfBopplyiog 

that  of  the  objects  surrounding  it.  source  of  heat ;   and  organic  beings 

We  have  only  to  extend  our  inves-  are  distinguishable  among  each  other 
tigations  and  examine  the  tempera-  by  the  rapidity  with  which  this  heat 
ture  of  the  other  organised  bodies —  is  supplied,  and  the  facility  with 
seaweeds,  zoophytes,  molluses,  and  which  it  is  radiated,  and  not,  as  the 
fish — during  these  changes  which  seem  current  classification  implies,  into 
not  to  have  affected  the  bird,  to  find  animals  with  warm  blood,  animals 
that  this  mvsterioua  '^  vital  prin-  with  cold  blood,  and  plants  with  no 
ciple*' suddenly  fails  altogether.  It  beat  at  all.  There  sre  no  animals  with 
here  abdicates  its  autocratic  power,  cold  blood,  and  all  plants  produce 
It  suspends  no  laws,  but  permits  heat.  But  plants,  except  during  their 
equilibrium  to  be  established  un-  periods  of  germination  and  flowering, 
opposed.  The  seaweeds  are  as  cold  when  they  are  sensibly  warmer  than 
as  the  water,  and  get  warmer  as  the  the  air,  produce  heat  so  slowly,  and 
water  ^arms.  The  zoophytes  have  part  with  it  so  easily,  that  their  tem- 
DO  appreciable  superiority  of  tern-  peratnre  always  follows  that  of  the 
peratore.  The  fish  are  only  two  or  medium  in  which  tbey  live ;  and  the 
three  degrees  warmer.  Either  we  so-called  ** cold-blooded  animals*' pro- 
must  give  up  the  explanation  which  dace  heat  so  slowly  that  they  are 
the  vital  principle  seemed  to  afford,  never  more  than  two  or  three  de- 
or  we  must  deny  that  the  cold-  grees  above  the  medium,  and  some- 
blooded  animals,  as  they  are  called,  times  even  helow  it,  owing  to  Uie 
have  any  vital  principle  at  all.  In  rapidity  of  evaporation  from  their 
vain  will  a  refuge  be  sought  in  the  surfaces.  Insects — bees,  for  instance 
greater  cooling  agency  of  water  over  — produce  heat  with  a  rapidity  equal 
that  of  air  ;  for  although  something  to  that  of  birds ;  but  they  part  with 
must  be  allowed  for  this,  we  cannot  it  so  rapidly  that  their  temperature 
by  it  account  for  the  enormous  dis-  is  little  above  that  of  the  air.  When 
proportion  between  the  temperature  bees  are  collected  together  in  the 
of  tne  fish  and  the  bird ;  and  for  these  hive,  the  heat  thus  rtuliated  is  seen 
reasons :  The  Bonito,  equally  subject  to  be  very  great 
to  this  cooling  agency  of  water,  pre-  Many  writers  object  to  the  old  dis- 
serves a  constant  temperature  of  20^  Unction  of  warm  and  cold-blooded 
above  the  sea;  and  the  temperature  animals,  as  unphysiological,  and  sug- 
of  the  Norwhal  is  nearly  that  of  man  gest  that  the  distinction  should  be, 
— namely,  96 '^  Fahrenheit  Moreover,  that  the  warm-blooded  are  independ- 
while  some  marine  animals  are  thus  in-  ent  and  the  cold-blooded  dependent 
dependentof  the  temperature  of  water,  on  the  external  temperature;  Uie 
serpents,  lizards,  and  frogs  are  depend-  one  chiss  preserving  its  normal  heat 
ent  on  the  temperature  of  the  air.  under  all  variations  of  the  external 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  medium,  and  the  other  class  grow- 
that  every  living  organism  has  within  iog  warmer  and  colder  as  the  exter- 
it  a  source  of  selfsupplying  heat  ntu  medium  rises  and  falls.  But 
The  amount  of  heat  thus  supplied  against  this  distinction  we  would 
will  depend  on  the  amount  and  urge  three  arguments.  First, — Both 
nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  classes  of  animals  are  dependent  on 
take    place    within    the    organism,  the  external  temperature,  and  both 
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are  independent  of  it ;  they  are  de-  eoen  102°,  Idowfreezing-pomU  Nev- 
pendentf  because  it  accelerates  or  re-  ertheless,  amid  each  extensive  ya- 
tarda  their  vital  activities  by  which  nations  of  the  external  temperature, 
their  own  heat  is  evolved ;  they  are  that  of  the  haman  organism  has  bat 
independent,  because  whatever  may  slightly  varied,  and  a  thermometer 
be  the  amount  of  external  heat  or  placed  under  the  tonffue  of  an  arctic 
cold,  their  own  temperature,  being  voyager  will  show  uie  same  degree 
really  evolved  in  their  vital  processes,  of  heat  as  one  under  the  tongue  of  a 
is  always  restrained  withia  certain  li-  soldier  before  the  waJls  of  Delhi, 
mits,  and  is  almost  always  somewhat  Throughout  Uie  scale  of  200*^  whidi 
above  that  of  the  externa)  medium,*  represents  the  variations  of  climate 
until  a  limit  is  reached,  and  then,  if  borne  by  our  voyagers  and  soldiers, 
the  external  temperature  continue  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  hu- 
increase,  they  perish,  or  their  heat  man  organism  remains  steady  at  98°. 
falls  below  that  of  the  medium.  Sec-  We  say  average^  because  ^e  same 
ondly, — ^The  young  of  many  warm-  man  is  not  always  at  the  same  de- 
blooded  animals  are  as  much  depend-  gree ;  his  temperature  varies  at  dif- 
eat 'on  external  temperature  as  frogs  ferent  seasons,  different  hours,  and 
and  fish ;  and  even  the  adult  animals  under  different  conditions ;  and  of 
of  the  hybernating  class  are  in  this  course  different  men  vary  among 
category :  no  sooner  does  the  exter-  themselves.  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks, 
nal  temperature  fall,  than  their  heat  '*  If  my  experiments  are  correct,  the 
sinks,  and  this  depression  continues  blood  of  an  European  is  higher  than 
till  they  are  only  three  degrees  warm-  that  of  an  African.  The  bulb  of  the 
er  than  the  air.  Thirdly, — While  thermometer  held  under  my  tongue 
the  foregoing  arguments  have  shown  stood  at  100° ;  under  Uiat  of  the  na- 
that  the  distinction  is  not  tenable  in  tives  at  98°.**  f  This  is  most  likely 
the  presence  of  facts,  we  would  fur-  nothing  more  than  an  individual  dif- 
ther  remark  that,  granting  the  dls-  ferenoe;  but  the  point  is  worth  in- 
tinction  to  be  valid,  the  cause  would  vestigating. 

still  have  to  be  sought,  and  we  should  Although  the  organism  can  endure 
ask,  why  one  class  of  animals  was  a  heat  greater  than  its  own,  yet  this 
independent  and  another  dependent  would  soon  be  fatal  if  continued, 
on  the  external  temperature  ?  In  For  a  short  period  the  excess  of  tem- 
fixing  attention  on  the  physiological  perature  can  be  resisted ;  and  it  is 
difierences  of  rapid  supply  and  rapid  astonishing  what  a  power  of  resist- 
radiationt  as  the  real  ground  of  dis-  ance,  we  possess.  Ghabort,  the  once 
Unction,  we  avoid  the  objections  just  celebrated  "  Fire-King,"  who  used  to 
brought  forward :  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  ih  public,  amazed  his  audi- 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  animal  heat  ence  by  entering  an  oven,  the  heat 
is  disengaged  from  many  a  perplex-  of  which  was  from  400°  to  600° ;  and 
ing  digression.  although  we  have  no  details  as  to  his 
The  marvellous  balance  between  own  temperature  when  subject  to 
supply  and  loss  exhibited  by  the  hn-  that  heat,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
man  organism,  and  indeed  by  that  of  could  not  have  risen  many  degrees 
most  warm-blooded  animald,  may  be  above  98°,  otherwise  he  would  have 
best  seen  in  the  following  fects.  Our  perished ;  for  the  experiments  of 
temperature  is  98°,  and  this  is  the  Berger'and  Delaroche)  prove,  that 
standard,  no  matter  what  may  be  when  the  temperature  of  animals  is 
the  external  heat.  In  the  tropics,  raised  11°  or  13°  above  the  normal 
the  thermometer  during  several  hours  standard  they  perish.  Workers  in 
of  the  day  is  110°.  In  British  India  iron-foundrieB  and  gasworks  are  con- 
it  is  sometimes  aa  high  as  180°.  In  stantly  obliged  to  remain  for  some 
the  arctic  zones  it  has  been  observed  time  in  air  which  is  as  high  as  250°, 
by  our  vojagers  aa  low  as  90%  and  yet  their   own  temperature  remuns 

*  We  found  the  temperature  of  a  lizard  to  be  56°  in  the  mouth  when  the  air  was 
at  5d*. 
f  LivD7affroKE*B  Travels  in  South  Africa,  p.  509. 
i  Quoted  by  W.  Edwabds,  De  V Influence  des  Agens  Physiques  surla  V$e. 
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tolerably  vDiform.     A  dof(,  coDfioed  less  than  twenty-eigfU  miles  of  tubings 

in  heated  chamber  at  220^-236^,  io  by  meaDS  of  which   liqaid   may  be 

which  he  remained  half  an  hour,  was  secreted,  and  given  ^  off  as  vapour  in 

found  to  have  gained  only  7^ ;  and  insensibU  perspiratioD,  or   as  water 

while  the  external  temperatare  stood  in  sensible  perspiration.     In  the  or- 

as  high  as  236^,  bis  own  stood  only  dinary   circamstances    of  daily   life, 

at  108°.  the  amonnt  of  flnid  whidh   is  thns 

It  thus  appears  that  warm-blooded  given  off  from  the  skin  (and  lungs) 

animals,  besides  their  central  source  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  varies 

of  heat,  which  keeps  up  their  tern-  from  If  lb.  to  5  lb.;    under  extra- 

peratnre  in  spite  of  external  cold,  ordinary  circumstancte   the   amount 

have   also   a  cooling   apparatus   by  will  of  course  rise  enormously.    Dr. 

which  their  standard  of  neat  is  pre-  Sonthwood    Smith   found    that   the 

served  in  spite  of  excessive  heat  out-  workmen  in  the  gasworks  employed 

side.    What   is  this   process,  which  in  making  up  the  fires,  aa^  other  oo- 

prevents  the  equilibrium  of  heat,  and  capations  which  subjected   them  to 

can    keep    the    animal    temperature  great  heat,  lost  on  an  averafi;e  8/6. 

more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  de-  6or.  in  forty-five  minutes ;  and  when 

grees  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ?  working  for  seventy  minutes  in  an 

we   can   easily   understand   wbv   a  unusually  hot  place,  their  loss  was 

kettle  of  water  can  be  kept  at  boil-  5  lb.  2  02r.,  and  Ub,  lioz, 

ing-point   in  a  cold  atmosphere,  so  Whatever   stimulates   the  circula- 

long  as  a  flame  is  underneath  it ;  but  tion  of  the  blood  at  the  surface  will 

what  is  it  which  can  keep  that  water  necessarily  increase  the  action  of  the 

cold  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  sudoriparous  glands.    A  warm  atmos- 

18  many  degrees  above  boiling-point?  phere  or  a  warm  bath  immediately 

A  man  whose  temperature  is  98**  in  causes  the  surface-circulation  to  be 

an  atmosphere  of  60^,  suddenly  steps  increased.     Muscular   exertion   does 

into  an  atmosphere  of  200^,  and  yet  the  same.    That  the  ordinary  amount 

hia  own  warmth  is  scarcely  elevated,  of  evaporation   and  ^xhidation  will 

The  ordinary  explanation  of  this  sar-  be   greatly  raised  on  our   entrance 

prising  fact  is,  that  the  evaporation  into  an  atmosphere  of  200°  is  very 

and  exhalation  of  vapour  and  water  certain ;  but  the  question  is  whether 

from  the  surface  are  so  accelerated  by  this  amount,  be  it  never  so  consjder- 

the  excessive  heat,  that  they  sufiSce  to  able,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account 

keep  the  man's  temperature  from  ris-  for  the  enormous  difference  between 

ing.   Let  us  look  more  closely  into  this,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  and 

All  over  the  surface  of  our  bodies  that  of  the  atmosphere  ?  We  must 
there  are  scattered  millions  of  minute  remember  that  not  only  is  the  animal 
orifices  which  open  into  the  delicate  more  than  100°  lower  than  iron  or 
convoluted  tubes  lying  underneath  wood  in  such  an  atmosphere,  but  it 
the  skin,  and  are  called  by  anato-  is  this  amount  lower  in  spite  of  the 
mists  sudoriparous  glands.  Each  of  incessant  production  of  heat  taking 
these  tubes,  when  strightened,  mea-  place  in  its  own  organism,  by  the 
Bures  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  chemical  changes  on  which  vitnlitv 
and  as  according  to  Erasmus  Wil-  depends — a  production  of  heat  which 
son,  whose  figures  we  follow,  there  will  suffice  to  preserve  his  tempera- 
are  3528  of  these  tubes  on  everv  ture  at  the  same  height,  if,  on  quit- 
square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ting  this  atmosphere  of  200°,  he 
there  must  be  no  lees  than  882  inches  plunges  into  a  snow-bath.  '  For  a 
of  tubing  on  such  a  square  inch.  In  short  period  a  man  can  enter  a  fur- 
some  parts  of  the  body  the  number  nace  Uie  floor  of  which  is  red-hot^ 
of  tubes  is  even  greater ;  in  most  the  air  being  350°,  yet  his  own  heat 
parts  it  is  less.  Erasmus  Wilson  wilKremain  250^  b^ow  this ;  and  we 
estimates  that  there  are  2800  on  cannot  suppose  that,  in  this  brief 
every  square  inch,  on  the  average;  period,  he  has  lost  enough  heat  by 
and  as  the  total  number  of  such  evaporation  to  prevent  his  own  tern- 
inches  IB  2500,  we  arrive  at  the  as-  perature  rising.  What,  then,  is  the 
tounding  result  that,  spread  over  the  cause  ?  We  must  confess  inability 
surfiEUi^  of  the  body,  there  are  not  to  answer  ^is  question.    For  some 
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time  we  fancied  an  expYaoaiion  faces.  The  vaae  and  the  sponge  were 
might  be  gained  from  the  low-con-  introdoced  into  a  furnace  very  oon- 
ductiog  power  of  the  animal  enve-  eiderably  higher  than  themaelves  in 
lope,  which  wooM  prevent  the  ex-  temperatnre ;  and  this  exoeas  of  heat 
ternal  temperatnre  from  gaining  caneed  an  evaporation  of  their  water, 
access  to  the  internal  organs.  Wrap  which  lowered  their  temperatnre  to 
a  jog  of  ice  in  flannel,  and  the  ice  that  point  where  the  rapidly-rising 
%ili  not  melt,  even  in  a  very  warm  temperature  of  the  evaporating  frog 
room  nntil  a  considerable  time  has  wonld  stop.  Now,  although  the  eva- 
elap«ed.  It  is  on  tiiis  principle  that,  poration  from  the  surface  of  the  frog 
in  China,  they  bake  ices.  An  ice  is  would  have  had  a  cooling  inflaenoe 
enveloped  in  a  crust  of  delicate  from  the  first  minute  of  the  experi- 
pastry,  and  introduced  into  the  oven,  ment,  yet  we  see  that  this  cooling 
The  paste  is  quickly  baked,  and  the  inflaenee  was  not  great  enough  1^ 
ice  is  still  unmelted,  having  been  pro-  withstand  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ant- 
tected  from  the  heat  by  its  en-  mal's  temperature,  until  the  point 
velope ;  and  thus  the  epicure  has  the  was  reached  at  which  the  hi]  of  the 
delight  of  biting  through  a  burning  vase  and  ^nges  had  ceased  ;  and 
crust,  and  then  immediately  cooling  this  point  is  the  very  limit  which  we 
his  palate  bv  the  grateful  contents,  find  uniformly  in  the  warm-blooded 
But  although  the  envelope  of  Uie  animals,  no  matter  what  the  external 
warm-blooddl  animal  is  unquestion-  temnerature  may  be. 
ably  a  bad  conductor,  and  would  The  temperature  of  man  is  con- 
therefore  suffice  to  account  for  the  stant  Neither  the  fluctuations  of 
animal's  not  getting  warmer  during  the  seasons,  nor  the  differences  of 
a  brief  exposure  to  nigh  temperature,  latitude,  bring  any  variation  in  his 
tills  explanation  fails  when  confronted  standard.  No  &ct  in  science  is  better 
with  experiments  which  show  that,  established ;  but  we  must  guard 
during  a  longer  exposure,  the  tempo-  against  a  misconception,  and  add, 
rature  has  ^n  still  at  its  old  limit  that  when  this  temperatnre  is  spoken 
The  following  experiment  by  Berger  of  as  constant,  it  is  not  the  heat  of 
and  Delaroche  is  very  instructive : —  individual  parts,  nor  of  individual 
Thev  introduced  a  porous  vase,  con-  men  at  eveiy  hour  of  the  day  or  under 
tainmg  two  wet  sponges  and  a  frog,  all  drcametances,  it  is  the  average 
into  a  furnace  at  126^-143'*.  The  temperatnre  of  the  internal  organs, 
temperature  of  the  sponges  and  the  The  limits  of  oscillation  are  narrow 
vase  had  been  previously  raised  to  indeed,  but  within  those  limits  the 
10r-106°;  tiiat  of  the  frog  was  oscillation  is  incessant  We  fonnd 
70°.  At  the  close  of  the  flrst  fifteen  that  when  a  thermometer  is  used 
minutee,  the  vase,  the  sponges,  and  which  marks  firaotions  of  a  degree  so 
the  frog  had  almost  an  uniform  tern-  small  as  one-tenth,  if  placed  in  the 
perature,  tekich  did  not  exoeed  that  month  of  an  animal,  it  will  exhibit 
of  vfarm'hlcoded  animals ;  and  this  an  incessant  oscillation ;  and  it  is 
was  maintained  pretty  constant  dur-  well  known  that  very  obvious  varia- 
ing  two  hours.  It  is  remarkable  tions  occur  at  different  periods  of  the 
that,  to  reach  tills  standard,  the  vase  day,  and  under  different  circum- 
and  the  sponges  fell  in  temperature  stances.  Dr.  John  Davy  found  that, 
about  a  degree  and  a  half,  whereas  when  at  rest  in  a '  temperature  of 
the  frog  rose  as  much  as  29**  in  fifteen  37^,  his  own  temperature  fell  as  low 
minoteSi  But  Ihig,  sponges,  and  as  96^.7 ;  in  a  room  at  92°,  he 
vase  maintained  themselves  from  20^  found  the  heat  of  a  workman  had 
to  45^  hdow  the  external  temperature  (isen  to  100?.  Giene  observed  that, 
— namdy,  at  the  temperature  of  before  dinner,  his  temperature  under 
warm-blooded  animals.  From  this  the  tongue  was  98^.78,  and  after 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  temperature  dinner,  99°.5. 
of  warm-blooded  animals  was  the  UnsophieticcUed  Reader,  — "  We 
limit  which  could  be  reached  by  or-  want  no  scientific  aothoritv  for  the 
ganic  bodies  coincident  with  a  free  belief  that  variations  take  place,  since 
evaporation  of  water  from  their  sur-  the  daily  complaints  of  our  feUow- 
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dtaaeos,  Bhivering  or  perapirine,  ren«  U.  R.^*'  That  is  very  staggering, 

der  the  fact  too  obvioos  for  thermo-  Bat  fevers  are  exceptional  things,  so 

meters  to  be  needed/'  let  ns  come  to  ordinary  life.    Do  you 

Pkytiohgieal '  Ledturer. — ^^  Excuse  mean  to  say  thatf,  when  I  feel  cold 

me,  sir ;  bat  yoa  do  want  8cienti6c  in  winter,  I  am  really  not  colder  than 

aatbority.     Without  the  thermome-  when  I  come  in  from  the  walk  which 

ter,  yoa  cannot  say  whether  yoa  are  — according  to  my  sensations — has 

warmer  or 'colder  than  yoa  were."  warmed  me  ?" 

U,  B,-^**Wh9i\  do  you  tell  me  I  P.  L.— **  As  an   Unsophisticated 

don't  know  when  I  feel  colder.*'  Beader,    liable   to   chilblains,    yoor 

P.  L, — **  I  only  tell  yon  that  yon  feet  are  doubtless  colder  and  warmer 

don't  know  when  yoa   are.     What  nnder  these  two  conditions  ;  and  the 

yoa  may  fed  is    another    qaestion  thermometer    placed    between   yoar 

altogether.     Thermometers    do    not  toes  before   yoa  walk  will  riiow   a 

^  measore  feelings.*'  temperatare  of  66^  perhaps,  while 
U.  JR.--*'  This  is  too  mach  I  Yoa  that  of  the  air  is  60^  ;  and  after  the 
will  tell  me  next  that  I  onght  to  walk,  the  same  test  will  show  your 
trnst  yoar  thermometer,  and  distrost  feet  to  have  risen  as  high  as  96^.5. 
my  sensations.  Before  venturing  to  But  if  I  regard  yoa  ua  a  scientific 
light  a  fire  in  my  room,  I  most  place  datum,  and  think  only  of  yoar  Ani- 
a  thermometer  onder  my  tongae  to  mal  Heat  as  an  average,  I  am  forced 
see  if  I  am  really  as  cold  as  I  feel ;  to  aasare  yoa  that  yoar  temperatare, 
and  next  July,  when  I  am  sweltering  variable  in  feet  and  hands,  has  re- 
in the  sun,  you  will  perhaps  assure  mained  constant  in  the  blood  and 
me  that  I  am  wrong  to  complain  of  internal  '  organs.  A  thermometer 
the  heat,  since  I  am  only  at  98^ — not  under  your  tongue  woold  show  98^ 
a  degree  hotter  than  I  was  in  Decem-  before  and  after  your  walk.  Exer- 
berT  cisehad  increased  the  circulation  in 
P.  L, — '*0  Unsophisticated  Read-  your    limbs,    and    consequently    in- 

,             er  I  if  we  are  to  talk  science,  let  as  creased  the  warmth  of  those  parts ; 

be  accurate.    If  we  are  to  talk  the  bat  the  source  of.  your  heat  is  the 

language   of  the    market   and    the  Blood,  and  that  has  not  warmed  or 

dining-room,  we  shall  never  come  to  cooled  with  exercise.    Dr.  John  Davy 

»  clear  understanding.   Were  you  ever  found,  after  a  walk  in  the  open  air  at 

attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever  ?"  40^,  that  the  temperatore  of  his  feet 

V,  R-^"*  Yes ;  and  remember  dis-  rose  to  96°.5  ;  of  his  hands,  to  91^ ; 

tinctly    the    vehement    shivering-fit  while  his  tongue  remained   at  98^. 

which  commenced  it    Perhaps  you  Another  day,  after  a  walk  in  the  air 

will  tell  me  I  was  not  colder  then,  at  50^,  his  feet  were  99^,  his  hands 

nor  warmer  when  that  fit  disappeared,  98^,  and  tongue  98^.    Here  the  feet 

and  I  seemed  on  fire,  eh  ?"  w^  even  warmer  than  the  tongue. 

P.  JL. — **  Your   ironical    qaestion  I  can  now  answer  your  question  with- 

warps  me  of  your  iocredality  when  I  out     equivoque.      When    ^ou    feel 

,             answer  :  No,  you   were   not   colder  colder,  it  is  because  the  circulation 

when  you  shivered  under  the  heap  of  in  your  extremities,  >or  at  the  sur- 

blankets  which  they  in  vain  threw  face,  is  less  active  than  usual,  and 

over  you.     You  were  some  degrees  either  exercise  or  external  warmth  is 

warmer.     The   application   of   that  necessary  to  restore  that  droolation ; 

thermometer,  which  you  seem  to  treat  bnt  the  temperature  of  your  blood, 

lightly,  would  have  shown  that,  what-  and,  consequently,  of  those  internal 

ever  your  sensations  may  have  said,  parts    more    abundantly    and    con- 

the   actual   heat   of  your  skin  had  stanUy  supplied  with   blood  —  in  a 

^             risen $ix  or  seven  degrees;  and  when  word,  your  Animal  Heat — remains 

that  sensation  of  oold  was  snoceeded  unaltered.*' 

by  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  the  Our  Lecturer,  had  he  been  quw- 

Ihermometer,  which   knows   nothing  tioned,   would  have  stated  that,  in 

of  sensations,  but  measures  heat  only,  spite  of  this  remarkable  constancy  in 

would  have  shown   that   you    were  animal  heat,  there  are  oscillations  even 

really  not   hotter  than   during   the  in  that  of  the  internal  organs.    The 

oold  fit"  temperature  variai  according  to  Age^ 
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Sex,  Food,  and  other  clrcumstaDces.  aotil  at  the  expiration  of  three  hoars 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  speak  with  it  was  only  two  or  three  degrees 
any  confidence  as  to  the  exact  share  above  the  temperatare  of  the  air.  A 
which  any  one  of  these  circnmstanoes  nimilar  resalt  was  observed  with  new- 
has  in  the  variations  observed  ;  the  born  rabbits,  in  a  shorter  space  of 
case  is  so  complex,  and  implies  the  time.  With  the  new-bom  gainea-pig 
concarrenoe  of  so  many  separate  in-  nothing  of  the  kind  was ,  observed, 
fluences,  that  considerable  discrepan-  It  had  a  temperature^  eqnal  to  that  of 
cies  will  be  foond  in  the  results  its  mother;  and  t^is  it  preserved 
attained  by  diiTerent  investigators,  whether  left  with  the  mother  or  re- 
Thas  the  majority  of  writers  agree  moved  from  her.  Dogs,  eaXs,  rabbits, 
that  in  infoncy  the  temperatare  is  and  other  warm-blooded  animals, 
higher  than  in  matnrity.  A  ther-  therefore,  seem  in  their  earlier  periods 
mometer  under  the  armpit  of  a  new-  of  existence  to  resemble  the  cold- 
born  infant  will  stand  nearly  at  100^  ;  blooded  animals,  and  to  be  dependent 
and  although  it  falls  rapi4ly  to  95^,  on  external  warmth ;  but  this  is  not 
yet  in  the  course  of  the  next  fonr-aod-  true  of  all  the  warm-blooded  classes, 
twenty  hours  it  will  rise  again  to  Edwards  divides  those  classes  into 
99^.5.  Between  the  ages  of  four  two  groups,  one  of  which  comes  into 
months  and  six  years,  the  average  is  the  world  cold-blooded,  the  other 
98^.9,  and  between  the  ages  of  six  warm-blooded.  If  we  examine  these 
and  fourteen  it  is  99^.16.  On  reading  groups  cknely,  to  discover  some  ex- 
these  figures  the  physiologist  is  ternal  sign  by  which  they  may  seve- 
tempted  to  see  in  them  the  simple  rally  be  known,  we  find  that  one 
expression  of  the  fact  that,  during  group  oomes  into  the  world  with  its 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  growth  is  eyes  closed,  and  the  other  with  its 
much  more  rapid  than  it  fdfterwards  eyes  open.  The  reader,  probably, 
is  ;  and  this  rapidity  of  growth  implies  thinks  this  sign  of  very  small  yaloe, 
a  greater  production  of  heat,  because  until  we  beg  him  further  to  remark 
a  more  rapid  chemical  action.  Never-  that  the  puppy,  wh^  temperature 
theless,  the  extensive  observations  of  was  so  dependent  on  external  warmth 
M.  Charles  Martins*  and  W.  F.  Ed-  during  the  early  part  of  its  existence, 
wards  f  disturb  the  simplicity  of  this  becomes  lees  and  less  so  as  he  grows 
explanation,  and  cast  Eome  doubt  on  older,  Ull  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
it.  M.  Martins,  comparing  the  tern-  he  is  almost  as  capable  as  his  parents 
perature  of  fifty-six  ducks  and  ninety-  of  resisting  external  cold  —  and  at 
seven  geeee,  finds  that  in  infancy  it  is  this  epoch  his  eyes  are  open.  Thus 
somewhat  less  than  in  maturity.  This  the  cold-blooded  period  is  precisely 
fact  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  coincident  witib  the  blind  period, 
physiological  explanation ;  but  it  Is,  then,  Animal  Heat  dependent 
may  possibly  have  some  connection  upon  vinon  ? — is  it  in  any  degree 
with  the  very  important  fact  estab-  regulated  by  vision?  The  phenome- 
lished  by  W.  Edwards,  namely,  that  na  are,  indeed,  intimately  connected, 
young  animals  are  distinguished  from  but  thefar  connection  is  not  that  ^  of 
the  adult  less  in  the  dt^ree  of  heat  cause  and  effect :  it  is  that  of  two 
which  they  attain  than  in  their  want  efiects  determined  by  one  cause, 
of  power  to  resist  cold  by  rapid  pro-  Animal  Heat  is  evolved  by  the  vital 
duc/ton  of  beat.  This,  as  we  attempted  changes  which  take  place  in  the  o^ 
to  show  Just  now,  is  the  disjtinguish-  ganism  ;  and  only  when  that  organism 
ing  characteristic  of  what  are  called  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
the  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded  velopment  has  it  the  power  of  evolv- 
animals ;  and  we  shall  now  see  that  it  ing  sufficient  heat  to  resist  external 
is  a  characteristic  of  Age.  Edwards  cold  :  now,  the  development  of  the 
removed  a  new-born  puppy  from  its  eye  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  de- 
mother,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the  air  velopment  reached  by  the  organism, 
at  60^-60°.    It  rapidly  grew   oold,  and  no  sooner  is  the  animal  sufficiently 

•  Mhnoire  sur  la  Temptrature  dee  Oiseaiao  du  Mrd,  in  Brown-Sequahd  :  Journal 
de  la  Physiobgie^  i.  22. 
f  W.  Edwards:  Ik  Plr^fluence  dee  Agena  Fhyaiquee,  p.  132. 
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deTelopdd  to  nse  its  eyes,  than  it  Is  the  infant  warm ;  had  not  gnch  pre- 

also  BofSciently  developed  to  preserve  canUoos  been  taken,  it  would  have 

its  normal  temperature.     The  young  perished  as  -a   puppy   would    have 

pnppjT  cannot  see,  and  is  forced  to  perished. 

remain  near  its  mother  to  be  warmed  Maternal  instinct  has  in  all  ages  and 
by  her ;  but  the  young  guinea-pig  in  all  climates  taught  women  to  keep 
sees  perfectly  well,  and  runs  about  their  infants  warm.  Philosophers 
seeking  food  for  itself.  It  is  the  have  at  various  times  tried,  by  logic 
'  same  with  birds.  Toung  sparrows,  and  rhetoric,  to  Uiwart  this  instinct 
taken  from  the  nest  where  they  were  Philosophy  has  been  eloquent  on  the 
kept  warm  by  their  mother  and  by  virtue  of  making  infiints  ^  hardy," 
each  other,  rapidly  lost  about  30^,  and  has  declared  that  cold  baths  and 
although  the  external  air  was  mode-  slight  clothing  must  be  as  "  strength- 
rate  (63^),  so  that  their  own  tempera-  ening  *'  to  the  infant  as  to  the  adult, 
tore  fell  to  three  degrees  above  that  Listen  to  none  of  these  philosophers, 
of  the  air.  A  similar  result  was  ob-  ye  mothers  I  They  are  to  be  suspect- 
tdned  with  the  air  at  72^.  As  these  ed  when  they  are  talking  physiology, 
birds  are  bom  without  feathers,  their  for  under  such  circumstances  they 
loss  of  heat  might  be  supposed  to  be  are  the  worst  of  guides,  deceiving 
owing^  to  the  absence  of  the  warm  themselves  and  you  by  that  fatal  fa- 
covenng  which  protected  their  pa-  cility  which  intellectual  power  gives 
rents.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Ed-  them  of  making  ignorance  look  like 
wards  completely  stripped  an  adult  knowledge,  and  of  so  speciously  ar- 
sparrow  of  its  feathers,  and  exposed  raying  absurdity  that  it  looks  like 
it  to  an  air  at  65^,  in  company  with  plain  conmion-sense.  It  is  bad,  very 
a  young  sparrow  taken  from  the  bad,  to  listen  to  grandmothers,  mo- 
nest  ;  the  young  one  had  the  advan-  thers-in-law,  and  nurses,  for  their 
tage  of  down,  and  in  some  parts  of  heads  are  mostly  mere  lumber-rooms 
feathers  to  protect  it,  nevertheless  its  of  crotchets  and  absurdities ;  but  it 
temperature  quickly  feU  to  two  or  is  better  sometimes  to  listen  to  them 
three  degrees  above  that  of  the  air,  than  to  philosophers  who  inspire 
while  that  of  the  adult  scarcely  va-  more  respect,  and  cannot  irreverently 
ried,  and  remained  86^  above  that  of  be  treated  as  "  old  women.''  Mater- 
the  air.  Although  the  young  spar-  nal  instinct  must  not  be  perverted 
rows,  and  those  birds  which  are  born  by  such  nnphjsiological  teaching  as 
imperfectly  developed,  require  the  that  of  '^  hardening "  infants.  It  is 
heat  of  the  nest  and  of  their  mother,  true  that  strong  infants  can  endure 
the  young  chick  preserves  its  tern-  this  process,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
perature  as  well  as  the  grown  hen ;  all  cases  it  is  more  or  less  injurious ; 
out  the  chick  quits  the  egg  in  a  state  for  the  universal  law  is  that  the 
of  devdopment  which  permits  it  to  younger  the  animal  the  feebler  its 
run  about  and  feed  itself.  Have  power  of  resitting  cold,  in  spite  of  its 
these  facts  any  application  to  man  ?  possessing  a  higher  temperature  than 
Are  we  bom  cold-blooded,  like  blind  the  adult 

puppies?  Not  exactly;  yet  the  An  interesting  fact  is  elicited  by 
same  laws  are  in  operation  in  our  Edwards  from  bis  researches,  namely, 
organisms  as  in  the  organisms  of  the  that  although  the  younger  the  animal 
puppy  and  the  sparrow.  Edwards  the  less  its  ability  to  resist  cold,  this 
relates  that  one  of  his  patients  gave  peril  is  to  a  great  extent  evaded  by 
birth  to  a  seven-months  child,  with  the  comparative  impunity  with  which 
such  ease  that  the  child  came  before  the  young  animals  can  be  subjected 
assistance  could  be  got  He  arrived  to  a  fall  in  their  temperature.  The 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  and  adnlt  better  resists  external  cold ; 
found  the  child  vigorous,  well  swad-  but  if  the  resistance  be  overcome, 
died  in  clothes  before  a  good  fire;  there  is  greater  difficultv  in  re- 
yet  its  temperature,  even  under  these  establishing  the  normal  neat  In 
circumstances,  was  onlv  dO^,  or  five  proportion  as  the  faculty  of  de- 
degrees  below  that  of  Uie  average  of  velopinff  heat  increases,  the  faculty 
a  child  bom  at  the  proper  period,  of  devdoping  it  after  a  considerable 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  &11  decreases.     One  sees  the   bene- 
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ficial  operfttion  of  this  law  in  natore.  a  diffmUm  of  it  to  '  the  extremities 
The  most  carefhl  bird  is  forced  to  and  the  sarfaoe.  Place  a  thermo- 
quit  ho*  yooDg  from  time  to  time  meter  imder  yoor  tongne  before  din- 
in  search  of  food ;  and  during  her  ner  and  after  it^  and  you  will  find 
absence  they  necessarily  Income  that,  in  spite  of  yoar  sennationB,  the 
colder ;  if  slie  is  absent  long,  or  if  thermometer  points  to  tbe  same  de- 
the,nest  be  not  very  warm,  they  gree  at  each  period.  Tef,  as  this 
will  lose  an  amount  of  heat  which  admits  of  another  interpretation,  we 
would  be  perilous  to  an  adalt  Bat  shall  adduce  tbe  less  equivocal  ob- 
no  sooner  does  she  return  to  warm  serrations  of  M.  Martins.  The  ducks 
them,  than  they  regain  their  tern-  belonging  to  a  miller  near  Montpellier 
perature  with  facility.  were  fed  well  on  grains  every  morning 

Old  people  are  commonly  said  to  before  a  being    turned    out  to  enjoy 

have  a  lower  temperature  than  those  themselves  in    the  river,  and  every 

of  middle  age ;    but  Dr.  Davv*s  ob-  evening    on  their  return  they  were 

servations  do  not  confirm  this;   he  fed   again;   close  by,  there  lived  a 

found  ^no  such  difierence,  nor  are  we  poor  waiter  on  the  loch,  who  also 

aware  of  any  evidence  by  which  tbe  kept  ducks,  but  could  not  afford  to 

notion  can  be  established.    It  is  true  feed  them  on  grains,  like  his  richer 

that  cold  is  not  so  well  resisted  in  neighbour,  so  that  they  were  reduced 

old  age.    Herein  old  age  and  mfancy  to  forage  for  themselves.    Here  acci^ 

agree.  dent  had  arranged  the  conditions  of 

The  influence  of  Sex  has  not  been  a  good  scientific  experiment    Living 

much   investigated ;  yet,  considering  in  the  same  air,  tne  same  tempera- 

tbe  differences    in    the    blood    and  ture,  and  in  the  same  loch  of  the 

respiration  of   the  sexes,  we   might  river,  these  two  flocks  differed  only 

expect  to  find  some  striking  results  in  respect  of  the  grain  on  which  one 

elicited  from  a  careful  comparison  of  was  daily  fed.    The  influence  of  food 

temperatures.     The    only  extensive  would,  therefore,  here    be  manifest 

investigations   with   which    we   are  What  did   observation    detect?     A 

acquainted  are  those  of  M.  Martins^  superiority  of  temperature  amounting 

previoasly  cited ;   from  one  hundred  nearly  to  a  deme  centigrade  (about 

and  ten  observations  on  ducks  and  I^  Fahr.)  in  favour  of  the  well-fed 

drakes,  he  finds  tbe  temperature  of  ducks.    M.  Martins  adds  that  he  has 

the  females  to  be  somewhat  higher  since  then  often  been  able  to  affirm 

than  that  of   the  males  ;    but  Uieir  whether  a  bird  has  been  well  or  ill 

temperature  is    also  more    tariable^  fed,  by  simply  ascertaining  its  teni> 

differing   among    each    other    more  perature. 

than  ^  is  tbe    case    with  the  males.       On  a  superficial  consideration,  this 

Between    women    and     men    there  would  seem  to  be  convincing  evidence 

seems    to    be    no    appreciable  dif-  that  those  physiologists  are  correct 

ferenoe,  which  is  the  more    striking  who  assert  *'  food  to  be  warmth,*'  in 

from  the  known  differences  in  their  the  erode  sense  of  food  being  friel ; 

blood  and  respiration.  but  closer  attention   will  riiow  that 

**  Food  is  warmth,*^  says  the  physio-  the  evidence  supports   our   view  of 

logist ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  strictly  food.     Indeed,  M.  Martins  has  to- 

troe,  namely,  that  Food,  by  rendering  nished  us  with  irresistible  evidence ; 

a  continuance  of  the  vital  processes  **  for,'*    as  he    remarks,    **  we    ritall 

possible,  must  bring  with  it  the  heat  peatly    deceive     ourselves    if     we 

to  be   evolved   in    those    processes,  imagine  that  a  better  quality  of  food 

Bat  it  is  not  true  in  ^e  sense  in  will  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature 

which    the    aphorism   is   frequently  in  a  ekort  period.    Two  drakes,  after 

employed,  namely,  that  Food   is  the  five  days   of  abstinence,  were  found 

fuel  which  is  burned  for  animal  heat  to  have  a  temperature  of  41^.83  oenti- 

(like  coke  in  a  furnace),  and  that  parti-  grade  (about  107^  Fahr.) ;  I  then  fed 

cular  kinds,  the  so-called  Bespitetory  them    entirely^  on    bran  and    herbs. 

Food,  are  those  we  ought  to  employ  and  twenty-five  days  afterwards  their 

as  fuel.     The  warmth  you  feel  after  temperature   wss  42^.14  (not  quite 

eating  a  hearty  dinner  is  not  really  108^  Fahr.)    Tiro  other  drakes,  with 

an  increase  of  your  temperature,  but  a   temperature  of  41^.40,  wete  fed 
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abandantly  on  maize  and  hay ;  at  tfssnesL  Bat  food  i^  not  fad  00I7,  aa 
the  end  of  twenty-fiTe  days  of  sooh  some  physiologists  wonld  have  as 
diet  their  temperature  was  41^. T6'' —  believe.  If  anything  is  barnt,  it  is 
that  is  to  say,  actnally  leta  than  those  the  tissaes  not  the  food ;  oar  warmth 
which  had  been  ill  fed  I  This  may  comes  from  the  organic  processes 
seem  to  be  io  contradiction  with  H.  which  make  and  unmake  the  tissues. 
Martins^  previous  observation  on  the  The  proof  of  this  is  seen,  not  only  in 
well-fed  and  ill-fed  docks;  but  the  the  foregoing  experiments,  but  even 
contradiction  is  only  superficial ;  the,  more  ooovinciogly  in  the  experiments 
reader  will  notice  that,  although  the  on  starvation  which  Chossat,  and 
temperature  of  these  well-fed  drakes  Martins  have  performed.  We  shall 
was  actually  less  than  that  qf  the  ill-  not  here  repeat  those  of  Ghossat,  be- 
fed,  it  was  also  less  when  the  ex-  cause  they  are  well  known,  and  the 
periment  began ;  and  if  we  compare  results  are  accessible  in  aUnost  every 
the  rise  in  the  temperature  which  took  text-book ;  but  Uiose  of  Martins  will 
pDwe  in  both,  we  shall  find  that  in  be  new  to  our  readers,  and  may 
the  ill-fed  it  was  only  0^.80,  and  in  therefore  briefly  be  indicated.  He 
the  well-fed  0^.36.  This  difference,  took  four  drakes^  and  submitted  them 
slight  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  favour  of  to  several  sucoeasive  periods  of  absti- 
the  well-fed ;  and  when  such  slight  nence,  separated  by  periods  in  which 
elevations  are  continued  month  after  they  were  abundantly  fed.  They 
month,  they  may,  and  will  attain  a  were  left  in  a  tub  of  water  in  which 
superiority  amounting  to  one  degree,  to  bathe,  and  their  habits  were  un- 
Although,  therefore,  this  experiment  altered ;  nothing  but  the  solid  fi)od 
confirms  the  previoos  observation  of  was  withheld  during  the  days  of  the 
the  influence  of  generous  food  in  experiment;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
elevating  the  degree  of  animal  heat,  the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature 
it  strikmgly  discredits  the  notion  from  complicating  the  problem,  the 
that  the  food  is  burned  as  fud  in  thermometer  was  always  applied  at 
the  organism.  the  same  hour  of  each  day.  The 
**  Food  is  warmth,"  because  food  birds  commenced  the  period  of  fast- 
famishes  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues,  ing  with  a  temperature  of  4^.20 
and  warmth  is  evolved  in  the  chemi-  (108^  Fahrenheit),  at  the  close  of  a 
oal  changes  which  go  forward  in  the  period  of  ample  nourishment, 
formation    and    destruction    of    the 

After  24  hours'  abstinence  the  temperattire  sank  to  41<*.8  4. 
„     48    „  „  „  rose  to  41*^.89. 

„     *12      „  „  „  rose  to  41*'.  91. 

„     96      „  „  „  rose  to  41^.94. 

„  120      „  „  „  sank  to  4l^M, 

Here  we  see  that  twenty-four  hours'  first  four  days,  is  sufficient  to  show 

fast  have  produced  a  striking  reduo-  that  animal  heat  is  not  evolved  by 

tion  of  temperature ;  and  those  writ-  the  combustion  of  food, 
ers   who    attribute  warmth    to   the       Having  examined  the  influence  of 

combostion  of  food  ma^  fancy  they  Age,  Sex,  and  Food,  we  may  now 

see  evidence  for  their  opmion  in  such  cast  a  glance  at  the  influence  of  the 

a  fact ;  but,  as  the  fast  is  prolonged,  Seasons.     Although  man    preserves 

the  temperature  does   not   continae  his  standard  of  98^  in  the  tropics  and 

falling ;  it  rises :  so  that,  after  ninety-  in  Uie  arctic  zone,  he  does  so  in  vir- 

six  hours  of  complete  abstinence,  the  tue  of  the  power  his  organism  pos- 

temperature  has  risen  nearly  to  what  sessea  of  adjusting  itself  to  changing 

it  was  when  the  animal  was  crammed  circumstances.    We  adjust  ourselves 

with  food.     We  have  only  to  add,  to  the  changing  seasons.    In  winter 

that  this    is  in    perfect   accordance  we  are  as  warm  as  in  summer,  be- 

with  the  observations  of  Ohossat,  on  cause   in  winter  we    produce   more 

Sigeons.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  heat,  and  Jose  less  by  evaporation 
fui  day,  the  temperature  suddenly  and  exhalation.  A  cold  day  in  sum- 
sinks  ;  but  the  mere  increase,  as  the  mer  is  incomparably  more  uoplea- 
abstinence  is  prolonged  daring   the  sant  and   injurious    than   a  day  of 
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equal  temperatare  in  aatamn;  and  nneasiness.  Among  men  there  are 
the  coldest  day  in  sammer  wonld  he   some  who  resemble  the  mouse,  and 

mild  to  us  in  winter.  The  reason  i9,  others  who  resemble  the  cat.  The 
that  in  summer  the  cold  day  finds  slightest  fall  of  temperature  causes 
xa  unprepared.  The  organism  dur-  the  first  to  put  on  warmer  clothing, 
ing  summer  has  been  adjusting  itself  or  to  light  the  fire ;  at  which  their  ro- 
to  the   production  of  less   ai^  less   buster  friends  are  liberal  in  sarcastic 

heat,  and  if  a  cold  day  now  occur,  allusions,  spoken  or  thought,  and  are 

we  have  less  power  of  resistance ;  somewhat  impatient  of  this  ^  cod- 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  dling."  These  are  the  cats.  It  is 
the  infant  animal,  which  has  not  yet   important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 

acquired  its  full  power  of  heat-mak-  that  this  inadequate   production   of 

ing.    It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  heat  does  not  always  translate  itself 

may  explain    the  death   of  animals  by  the  expression  of  "  chilloess  f  the 

exposed  during  summer  to  a  degree  efifect  of  coid  is  often  totally  unlike 

of    cold    which    in     winter    would  tliat  of  a  chilly  sensation ;   it  pro- 

scarcely  lower  their  temperature.  duces  a  vague  uneasinefiS,  a  feeling 

We  are  not  all  blessed  with  the  of   depression,    resulting    from    the 

same  capacity  for  developing  heat ;  lowering  of  the  organic  activity ;  and 

we  are  not  all  blessed  with  die  same  many  periodic  forms  of  disease  are 

activity  of  the  circulation.    Yet  each  probably  connected  Uierewith.    With- 

is  apt  to  make  himself  the  standard,  out   positively    "  feeling    cold,"    the 

B.    shivers,    and    complains   of   the  person  so  affected  need  only  enter  a 

cold;  thinks  he  must  have  the  fire  well-warmed    apartment,    to    be   at 

lighted,   though  it   be  June.    0.  is  once  a?^are  of  a  reinvigorated  condi- 

amazed  that  any  one  can  possibly  be  tion. 

oold  on  such  a  day;  C.  is  anite  After  having  thus  glanced  at  the 
warm.  Perhaps,  after  reading  these  chief  phenomena  of  Animal  Heat,  we 
pages,  B.  will  learn  to  understand  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  more 
tliat  it  is  quite  possible  for  C.  to  be  closely  into  the  cause.  If  we  could 
comfortable  in  this  temperature ;  and  trust  our  text-books,  no  part  of 
0.  will  learn  to  sympathise  with  the  Physiology  is  better  understood ; 
less  fortunate  B.*s,  who  shiver  when  the  theory  of  Animal  Heat  seems  as 
he  is  waroL  The  differences  may  simple  as  it  is  indisputable.  There 
arise  from  two  causes :  the  heat-pro-  are,  indeed,  a  few  recalcitrant  physio- 
ducing  capacity  may  be  less,  or  the  logists  who  will  not  accept  the  domi- 
circulation  feebler.  The  stimulus  of  nant  theory ;  but  on  the  whole,  a  very 
the  external  cold  increases  the  acti-  remarkable  unanimity  exists.  We 
vity  of  the  organic  processes  in  one  shall  first  state,  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
man,  and  depresses  it  in  anothef.  what  the  dominant  theory  is,  and 
That  this  is  the  real  cause,  will  ap-  then  state  the  reasons  whidi,  if  they 
pear  on  examining  the  influence  of  do  not  destroy  that  theory,  at  least 
cold  on  the  various  classes  of  warm-  show  the  necessity  for  a  reinvestiga- 
blooded  animals.  One  class  —  the  tion  of  its  foundations, 
hybematers — is  so  incapable  of  re-  Animal  Heat,  it  is  said,  is  the 
sistiog  cold  by  an  adequate  increase  effect  of  which  Respiration  is  the 
of  its  own  temperature,  that  it  fiills  cause.  In  Respiration,  oxygen  is 
into  a  torpor ;  other  classes  are  absorbed,  which  burns  the  carbon  of 
forced  to  seek  external  warmth  in  the  food  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
nests  and  holes,  as  we  seek  it  in  hydrogen  into  water:  in  these  acts 
warm  clothing  and  heated  rooms ;  of  oxidation  beat  is  generated,  for  no 
others,  again,  need  nothing  but  their  combination  of  a  combustible  sub- 
own  temperatnre.  In  spite  of  the  stance  with  oxygen  can  take  place 
active  respiration  of  a  mouse,  it  without  disengagmg  heat.  No  mat- 
needs  a  warm  nest,  and,  unless  in  ter  whether  such  oxidations  take 
active  exercise,  will  perish  if  exposed  place  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  rapidly 
to  a  temperature  which  we  should  or  slowly,  at  a  low  temperature  or  at 
consider  moderate ;  we,  again,  should  a  high  one,  the  amount  of  heat  set 
perish  in  a  temperature  which  the  free  by  the  combination  of  a  given 
cat   or    dog   could    endure  without  quantity  of   oxygen    with    a    given 
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quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  \b  add  in  Hu  organism.  We  hare 
always  and  every  where  the  aame.  many  plausible  explanations  as  to 
The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  the  how  it  may  arise,  bat  how  it  does 
food  will  liberate  precieel;^  as  much  arise  we  do  not  know.  It  is  ex- 
heat  as  if,  instead  of  being  spread  tremely  doabtfal,  according  to  Robin 
over  a  long  time,  the  combustion  had  and  Yerdeil,  whether  any  direct  oxi- 
taken  place  in  a  yessei  of  pure  oxy-  dation  of  carbon  takes  place  at  all, 
gen.  Chemistry  assures  us  of  those  and  is  quite  certain  that  much  of  the 
facts.  Physiology  assures  us  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  so  produced.* 
oxygen  is  incessantly  absorbed  in  Without  venturing  farther  on  ground 
the  lungs,  and  that  carbonic  acid  so  delicate,  we  will  sum  up  in  the 
and  water  are  as  incessantly  exhaled ;  words  of  the  distinguished  chemist 
and  farther  assures  as  that,  concur-  Begoault,  who  has  specially  studied 
rently  with  this  absorption  of  ox^-  this  question :  —  "It  was  long  be- 
gen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  lieved  (and  many  chemists  still  be- 
and  water,  there  is  an  amount  of  lieve  it)  that  the  heat  produced  by  an 
heat  generated  which  would  be  gene-  animal  in  a  given  time  is  precisely 
rated  by  an  equivalent  combustion  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
of carbon  and  hydrogen  out  of  the  duoed  by  the  bumiDg  in  oxygen  of 
organism.  *^  It  is  obvious,''  says  the  same  amount  of  carbon  and  hy- 
Leibig,  ^*  that  Uie  amount  of  heat  drogen  which  is  found  in  the  carbonic 
liberated  must  increase  or  diminish  acid  and  water  exhaled  in  that  time, 
with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  iotro-  It  is  very  probable  that  animal  heat  " 
duced  in  equal  times  by  respiration,  is  entirely  produced  by  the  chemical 
Those  animals,  therefore,  irhich  re-  actions  which  take  place  in  the  or- 
spire  frequently,  and  consequently  ganism,  but  the  phenomenon  is'  too 
consume  much  oxygen,  possess  a  complex  to  admit  of  our  calculating 
higher  temperature  than  othera,  it  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
which,  with  a  body  of  equal  size  to  be  gen  consumed."-^  The  simple  fact 
heated,  take  into  the  system  less  that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  at 
oxygen."  times  contains  more  oxygen  than  has 

Such  is  the  so-called  ^  chemical  been  absorbed,  slthough  perfectly  in- 
theory  of  Animal  Heat,"  which  we  telligible  when  we  remember  the  ioflu- 
will  now  proceed  to  criticise.  We  ence  of  food  on  the  exhalation  of 
have  already  seen  how  little  confidence  carbonic  acid,  is  of  itself  enough  to 
is  to  be  given  to  the  notipn  of  the  destroy  all  confidence  in  such  calcula- 
fbod  being  burnt  in  the  organism ;   tions. 

and  when,  therefore,  we  hear  '*the.  While,  therefore,  it  is  still  unde- 
carbon  of  the  food"  spoken  of  as  cided  whether  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
passing  into  carbonic  acid,  and  disen-  ter  arise  in  the  organism  by  a  process 
gaging  heat,  we  must  understand  of  direct  oxidation,  the  theory  of 
by  it  the  carbon  of  the  tissues  Animal  Heat,  which  is  based  on  such 
made  from  that  food.  The  oxygen  an  assumption,  most  necessarily  be 
which  is  absorbed  in  the  lungs  does  held  questionable.  Meanwhile  we 
not  then  and  there  combine  with  may  look  a  little  closer  into  the  evi- 
carbon  in  the  blood,  and  generate  dence  which  declares  that  Animal 
its  due  amount  of  heat ;  this,  which  Heat  is  the  direct  product  of  Bespira- 
was  formerly  believed,  is  now  given  tion,  rising  and  falling  with  it^  de- 
up  by  all  competent  physiologists.  ^  pendent  on  it,  as  efiect  upon  ^ause. 
In  giving  up  this  idea,  we  must  fol- '  That  a  mass  of  evidence  can  be  ad- 
low  the  course  of  the  oxygen  in  the  duced  is  perfectly  true,  because, 
blood,  until  we  detect  it,  flagrante  whatever  theorjr  we  may  form,  we 
delicto,  in  the  act  of  burning  the  must  still  perceive  that  an  intimite 
carbon  ;  but  this  has  hitherto  escaped  relation  necessarily  exists  between 
all  research.  We  are  in  utter  igno-  Respiration  and  Animal  Heat;  if 
ranee   as  to  tke  origin  qf    carbonic   only  on   the    ground    that  all   vital 

*  Robin  el  Vbbdeil  :  TVaiie  de  Chimie  Anatamiqudf  ii  36  seq.,  87, 168,  462,  and 
ill  185  seq. 
t  Reonault:  Cburj  Elemeataire  de  Chimie,  iL  868 
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processes  are  intimately  related,  and  aion  in  the  thigh  showed  the  tempera- 

m  the  organism  one  fanction  is  neoes-  ture  to  be  110^. 

sarily  dependent   on  another.     The  When  we  remember  that,  even  af- 

qnestioni  however,  ia  not  whether  an  ter   death,  processes  of  growth  and 

intimate  relation  exists ;  bnt  whether  secretion  have  been  observed  to  take 

the   cansal   relation   exists,   whether  place,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 

the  two  phenomena  are  in  invariable  these  examples  of  continaed  heat  after 

correspondence,  the  one  never  feeble  death ;  bat  we  cannot  see  how  the 

when  the  other  is  energetic — ^the  one  advocates  of  U)e  Bespiration  theory 

never   acting   after   the   other    has  reconcile  sach  facta  as  the  complete 

ceased.  absence  of  Bespiration  during  several 

Disregarding  the  mass  of  evidence  hours,  with  no  diminution  of  Animal 

which  may  be  adduced  in  ikvor  of  the  Heat.    According  to  theory,  Uie  two 

correspondence,    let     us     here    fix  phenomena    are    in    immediate    de- 

our  attention  solely  on  some  striking  penc^nce,  the  intensity  of  heat  oor- 

exoeptions.      The   cases   are  by   no  responding  with  the  energy  of  respi- 

means  very  rare  in  whidi  a  corpse  ration ;  but  here  there  is  no  raspira- 

has   preserved    a   high   temperature  tion,  nor  has  there  been  any  for  some 

for  many  hours ;  ,and,  as  Respiration  hours,  yet  the  heat  continues  to  be 

must   altogether   have  ceased,  these  produced. 

cases  have  great  significance  for  us.  There    are,    moreover,    numerous 

Dr.    Livingstone    mentions    a    case  facts  which  show  a  similar  want  of 

which  came  under  his  own  eye,  of  a  correspondence  between   the   energy 

Pbrtuguese  lady,  who  died  of  fever  at  of  respiration  uid  the  intensity  of 

three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  heat    In  tetanus,  for   example,  the 

26th  April.    **  The  beat  of  the  bodv  temperature  has  been  known  to  riae 

Gontiuned  unabated  till  six  o*c1ock,  to  IIOP — an  amazing  height ;  jet  no 

when  I  was  called  in,  and  I  found  corresponding  increase  of  respiration 

her   bosom  as  warm  as  ever  I  did  is  noted.    In  women  the  energy  of 

in  a  living  case  of  fever.    This  con-  Respiration   is  strikingly  inferior  to 

tinned  for  three  hours  more.    As  I  that  in  men  :  according  to  Barral,  40 

had  never  seen  such  a  case  in  which  per  cent    Yet,  although  they  '^  burn" 

fever   heat  continued   so  long  after  so  much  less  carbon  than  men,  thmr 

death,  I  delayed  the  funeral  till  un-  temperature  is  scarcely  lower,  if  lower 

mistakable  symptoms  of  dissolution  at  ali !    We  lay  more  stress  on  thia 

occurred."     Mr.  George  Redford  in-  fact,  because  Jt  is  the  expression  of 

formed  the  writer  of  a  case  which  he  the  normal  condition  of  the  organism, 

had  under  his  own  eye.    A  soldier,  In  ali  cues  of  disease  there  ja  a  poasi- 

given  to  drink,  died,  we  forget  from  bility  of  some    totally  new   condi* 

what  cause,  aod  the  next  day  Mr.  tions  which  render  our  inferences  in- 

Redford  was  quite  startled  at  finding  applicable ;  but,  in  the  natural  breath- 

the    body  stilt  warm.     Dr.  Bennet  ing  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  we 

Dowler,  of   New  Orleans,  has  Kke-  may  expect  to  see  the  unobstructed 

Wise  observed   that^  in   many  cases,  action   of   the   law  which  connects 

the   temperature  rises   after   death ;  respiration  with   animal  heat     Ac- 

and,  as  these  observations  are  cited  coraing  to   theory,  women  ought  to 

by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Pro-  have  a  very  much  lower  temperature 

fessor  Daoglison,  we  must  give  them  than  men,  for  they  exhale  so  very 

a  credit  which  might  perhaps  be  re-  much  less  carbonic  acid  in  respira* 

fused  to  the  cases  previously  men-  tion,  and  must,  therefore  **  bum  "  less 

tioned.    Dr.  Dowler  found  that  where  carbon.    According  to  fact,  women 

the  highest   temperature  during  life  have  as  high  a  tempovture  as  men. 

was  104°  under  the  armpit,  it  rose  to  It  looks  so  plausible  when  we  read 

109^   in    ten    minutes   after  death ;  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 

fifteen  minutes  afterwards  it  was  Ild^  must  incresse  or  diminish  with  the 

in  an  incision  in  the  thigh;  in  one  quantity  of    oxygen    introduced    in 

hour  forty  minnles  it  was  109^  in  equal  times  by  respiration ;  yet  thia 

the  heart.    Threo  hours  after  all  the  plausibility    becomes   troubled  when 

viscera  had  been  removed,  an  inoi-  we  find  animal  heat  sometimes  bear- 
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log  00  8och  rdation  to  the  amonnt  longs  has  oot  a  faigbcr  tempentnre 

of  inspired  ozygeo.    The  woman  is  than  we  find  to  be  the  case.    The 

as  warm  as  the  man,  with  feebler  active  life  of  these  birdci,  their  ez» 

ra>piratioD.  treme  Tigonr,  the  rapidity  of  their 

When  we  take  a  general  sarvey  of  flighty  their  food,  so  rich   in   fatty 

the  animal  kingdom,  the  correspond-  principles,  and  the  warm  climate  in 

ence    between   energetic    respiration  which   many  of  them   live,  are  so 

and  high  temperatnre  is  very  strik-  many  circumstances  which  oaght  to 

tog,    and    affords   that   evidence   to  give  them  a  high  temperature."    As 

which  allusion  was  made  jost  now,  M.  Brown  S6qnard  does  not  doubt 

in  favor  of  the  current  theory.    The  the  current  theory,  he  is  inclined  to 

cold-blooded   animals  are  all   feeble  attribute  the  discrepancy  to  the,  oo- 

breathers,  and    the    most    energetic  casional  fasts  which  these  birds  are 

breathers  are  the  wannest  -  blooded,  subject  to.    Being,  on  the  whole,  less 

A  mollusc,  a  fish,  a  frog,  a  quadruped,  weU  fed  than  domestic  ducks,  they 

and   a    bird,  represent   the   yarions  are   therefore,   he   thinks,   lower   in 

stages  of  this  correspondence.    The  temperature.      This    will    doubtless 

absorption  of  oxygen  is  smallest  in  have  its  influence ;  yet  differences  in 

the  mollusc,  and  greatest  in  the  bird,  the  temperature  of  birds  cannot  be 

The  mollusc  has  the  temperature  of  wholly  attributed  to  it;   for,  as  M. 

the  medium  in  which  it  liTes,  or  is  Martins  finds,  ducks  have  a  higher 

so  slightly  raised  above  it  that  our  temperature   than   geesa    Now,  in- 

instruments  detect  no  elevation.    The  asmuch  as  the  goose  is  as  well  fed  as 

bird  keeps  a  constant  temperature  of  the  duck,  as  well  covered  with  feath- 

110^.  So  long  as  we  content  ourselves  ers,  and  as  energetic  in  respiraticm, 

with  such  generalities,  the  evidence  is  we  should,  a  jniori^  expect  it  to  have 

ample.    Indeed,  we  might,  a  prioti,  a  higher  temperature  than  the  duck, 

conclude  that  a  generd  correspond-  because  it  is  a  general  law  that  the 

enoe  would  necessarily  be  observed  smaller  the  animal  the  greater   the 

because   of   the   general    connection  rapidity  with  which  its  parts  with  its 

which  two  organic  functions  always  heat;    yet    the    inexorable   thermo- 

exhibit ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  descend  meter  shows   the   duck   to  have  a 

from    generals    to   particulars  —  no  higher  temperature  than  the  goose, 

sooner  do  we  compare  animals  with  A  mouse  eats  eight  times  as  mudi 

each  other,  than  the  correspondence  food,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  a 

suddenly  ceases  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  man.  and  its  respiration  is,  according 

theory.    It  is  true,  as  a  general  fiust,  to  Valentin,*   eighteen   times  more 

that  birds  have  a  higher  temperature  energetic ;  yet  its  temperature  is  little 

and  more  energetic  respiration  than  higher   than   that  of  man,  and   its 

quadrupeds.    It    is   true,   moreover,  power  of  resistance  to  cold  is  incom- 

as  a  general  fac^  that  in  birds  the  parably  lower.    Birds  eat  six  to  ten 

highest  temperature  is  found  in  those  times,  as  much  as  a  man,  in  propor- 

of    the   most   energetic   respiration,  tion  to  weight— respire  jnuch  mere 

the   active  hawk  or   swallow  being  vigorously — and  lose  less  beat  by  eva> 

warmer  than  the  barn-door  fowl ;  but  poratiou ;  neverthdess,  they  are  only 

this  18  true  only  as  a  general  fact :  a  fbw  degrees  higher,  and  tbeir  power 

and  if  we  continue  comparing  birds  of  resistance  to  cold  is  in   general 

together,  we  shall  find  that  the  ao-  much  less.    Valentin  says  that  a  dog 

tive  predatory  petrel   has  uniformly  consumes  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  a 

a  much  iower  temperature  than  the  man,  in  proportion ;  yet  the  difference 

domestic   duck.      Here    the    corre-  in  tbeur  temperature  is  very  slight 

spondence   suddenly  fails.     '^If  we  These  illustrations  suffice  to  show 

bear  ip  mind  the  current  ideas  re-  that  no  invariable  constancy  can  be 

Bpeoting   the   production   of  animal  found  between  Respiration  and  Anit 

heat,*'  says  Brown-Sequard,  parenthe-  mal  Heat ;    even  should  the  theory 

tically,    **  there   is    |issuredly   some-  we  are  criticising  ultimately  turn  out 

thing   strange   in  the  fact  that  tlM  to  be  correct,  the  objections  we  have 

daas  of  birds  to  which  the  petrel  be-  urged  wilt  still  retain  their  force,  not 

•  Valbntut  :  Text-Book  of  Phynology.    Translated  by  W.  Bkiston,  p.  361. 
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indeed,  against  the  troth  of  the  by  the  general  condition  of  the  or- 
theory,  bat  against  its  inconsiderate  ganism,  that,  at  different  seasons  of 
interpretation ;  they  will  retun  their  the  year,  the  same  organism  will  pro- 
valne  as  indications  of  the  presence  dace  different  amoants  of  heat  at  the 
of  physiological  conditions,  and  will  same  temperature.  In  winter,  the 
show  how  yarieties  in  the  organism  organism  is  in  its  greatest  heat-pro- 
modify  the  operation  of  the  general  dacing  condition ;  in  snmmer  at  its 
physical  laws ;  thus  removii^g  the  lowest.  If  subjected  in  snmmer  to  a 
question  of  Animal  Heat  from  the  temperature  of  zero,  its  power  of  re- 
hands  of  the  Chemist,  and  rephicing  sistanoe  will  be  found  very  inade- 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Physiologist  quate  to  snch  a  degree  of  cold ; 
Treating  the  question  as  a  physiolo-  whereas  in  winter  its  power  of  resist- 
gical  one,  we  are  forced  to  consider  ance  is  so  great  as  to  make  this  de- 
Animal  Heat  as  determined  by  the  gree  of  cold  perfectly  endurable.  The 
energy  of  two  processes,  one  of  pro-  usual  explanation  is,  that  there  is  a 
duction  and  another  of  radiation. .  greater  amount  of  oxTgen  contained 
Some  organisms  produce  heat  more  in  a  similar  volume  of  air  in  winter 
rapidly  than  others,  and  some  part  than  in  summer,  so  that  at  each  in- 
with  it  more  rapidly.  The  tempera-  spiryition  a  greater  amount  of  com- 
tnre  of  the  organism  will  be  deter^  bastion  is  rendered  possible.  But 
mined  by  a  balance  of  these  processes,  this  is  uosaUsfactory.  In  the  first 
Insects  produce  heat  with  great  ra-  place,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the 
pidity ;  but  they  part  with  it  so  ra-  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  lungs 
pidly  that  their  temperature  is  as  low'  is  constant,  and  the  cold  air  entering 
as  that  of  the  reptile,  which  produces  would  be  warmed  before  the  oxygen 
heat  slowly.  The  hybemating  ani-  reached  the  blood;  so  that,  unless 
mals  part  with  theur  heat  more  rapid-  the  oxygen  is  in  a  different  condition 
ly  than  other  warm-blooded  classes —  in  winter  than  in  summer  (as  some 
part  with  too  rapidly  for  the  main-  maintain!,  no  solid  argument  can  rest 
tenance  of  their  necessary  warmth  on  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
when  the  external  temperature  falls,  of  the  air.  In  the  second  place,  the 
and  thufi,  the  balance  being  destroyed,  experiments  of  W.  Edwards  do  not 
they  sink  into  the  condition  of  cold-  admit  of  being  thus  explained.  He 
blooded  animals.  If  a  young  bird  placed  sparrows  in  a  glass  vase,  the 
and  an  adult  of  the  same  species  be  air  of  which  was  maintained  at  freez- 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold,  ing-point,  in  the  months  of  February 
although  they  have  both  the  same  and  July.  This  ur,  consequently, 
temperature  at  starting,  the  younff  contained  the  same  amount  of  oxy- 
bird  will  in  a  short  period  be  found  gen  in  each  case ;  and  as  the  appara- 
to  have  a  much  lower  temperature  tns'  was  in  each  case  the  same,  and 
than  the  adult,  because  its  produc-  the  birds  the  same,  every  variation 
tion  of  heat  has  not  been  sumcjently  in  the  result  would  be  owing  to  the 
rapid  to  keep  pace  with  the  loss.  The  temporary  condition  of  the  organ- 
physiological  causes  which  determine  ism:?.  In  February  the  temperature 
this  rapid  loss  in  the  insect,  the  of  the  birds  onlv  fell  one  degree  cen- 
hedgehog,  and  the  young  bird,  have  tigrade,  during  the  first  hour,  remain- 
yet  to  be  investigated,  and  may  at  ing  stationary  there  during  the  two 
once  be  surmised  to  be  different  in  succeeding  hours ;  whereas  in  July 
each  case.  In  the  insect,  the  rapid  it  fell  more  than  Uiree  degrees  in  the 
loss  is  probably  owinff  to  the  small-  first  hour,  and  continued  to  fall  till 
ness  of  its  size,  and  the  free  penetra-  the  close  of  the  third  hour,  when  it 
tion  of  the  air  through  its  body.  In  had  lost  as  much  as  six  degrees.  This 
the  hedgehog  and  young  bird,  the  experiment  by  no  means  tallies  with  . 
actual  loss  may  not  be  greater  than  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Liebig, 
in  other  animals  of  the  same  size ;  that  "  in  different  climates  the  quan- 
but  the  effect  of  cold  on  their  organ-  tity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
isms  may  be  such  as  to  materially  system  by  respiration,  varies  accord- 
retard  those  processes  on  which  the  ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  external 
production  of  heat  depends.  So  clear-  air ;  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired 
iy  la  the  production  of  heat  regulated  increases  with   the  loss  of  heat  by 
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external  cooliog  ;  and  the  quantity  tore  of  the  water  is  no  more  than 
of  carbon  or  hydrogen  necessary  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  den^^es  above  freez- 
oombine  with  this  oxygen  mast  be  ing  point  (47^-48^),  frogs  will  live 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  ;*'  for,  on  the  whole  vear  roand  without  once 
the  contrary,  we  see  here  that  the  rising  to  the  surface.  In  this  con- 
same  temperature  of  the  external  air  dition  they  breathe  only  hy  the  skin, 
will  at  aifferent  seasons  lower  the  He  has  shown  the  relation  which 
temperature  of  the  same  bird  one  surface  respiration  bears  to  pulmo- 
degree  or  six  degrees.  The  cause  nanr  respiration  in  these  animals ; 
cannot  lie  in  the  external  air  and  its  and  he  finds  that  the  skin  exhales 
amount  of  oxygen,  but  in  the  organ-  sufficient  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs 
ram,  and  its  different  conditions  in  sufficient  oxygen,  to  supply  all  their 
winter  and  summer.  needs  of  languid  life  at  this  tempera- 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  ture.  No  sooner  does  the  tempera- 
when  standing  beside  a  pond  in  ture  of  the  water  rise,  than  the  vital 
early  spring,  that  there  was  some-  activitv  of  the  frog  increases;  and 
thing  paradoxical  in  the  fkct  of  frogs  with  this  increase  there  is  a  greater 
and  toads  crawling  at  the  bottom,  need  of  oxygen,  a  greater  production 
and  never  once  rising  to  the  surface  of  carbonic  acid — in  other  words,  a 
to  breathe?  They  are  animals  with  greater  ener^  of  BespiraUon,  for 
lungs,  and  in  summer  live  mostly  on  which  the  skin  no  longer  suffices  ; 
land,  perishing  indeed  if  unable  to  the  lungs  are  called  upon  to  do  their 
get  out  of  the  water  from  time  to  work  ;  they  cannot  do  this  work  in 
time ;  yet  during  the  whole  winter,  the  water  ;  and  if  the  frog  be  pre- 
late autumn,  and  early  spring,  they  vented  from  rising  to  the  surface,  it 
pass  their  time  under  water.  Puz-  is  prevented  from  breathing,  and  it 
zled  by  this  fact,  we  applied  to  a  perishes.  Wesee  this  in  spring.  The 
zoologist  for  an  explanation,  and  frog,  or  newt,  occasionalJy  rises  to 
received  in  reply  one  of  those  expla-  expire  oarbonio  acid,  and  absorb 
nations  with  which  the  majority  of  oxygen  by  its  lungs.  It  then  dives 
mankind  are  willing  to  be  content,  under  the  surface  again.  As  the 
namely,  a  restatement  of  the  fact  in  season  advances,  the  risings  become 
different  language.  Our  own  expe-  more  frequent,  till  in  the  hot  weather 
riments  and  o^rvaUons  gave  no  the  frog  lives  chiefly  on  land,  and  the 
explanation.  We  found,  for  instance,  newt  slso  is  forced  to  expose  itself  to 
the  two  species  of  newt  —  land  and  the  air.  These  facts  do  not  accord 
water  newts  —  behave  very  differ-  with  the  hypothesis  of  Animal  Heat 
ently.  Both  have  gills,  as  tadpoleSt  being  the  dfect  of  Respiration  ;  for 
and  lungs  in  a  more  developed  con-  we  do  not  see  the  frogs  get  warmer 
dition.  When  the  gills  of  the  land- '  because  their  Respiration  has  become 
newt  disappear,  the  possibility  of  more  extensive,  but  their  Respiration 
living  under  water  disappears  :  the  becomes  more  extensive  because  they 
aniiw  quits  the  water  for  ever,  and  are  warmer :  warmth  has  increased 
yon  meet  him  on  your  staircase,  while  the  activity  of  their  vital  functions, 
his  companion  the  water-newt  is  still  and  has  increased  Respiration,  which 
in  the  aquarium,  and  only  occasion-  is  one  of  these.  We  know  how  inti- 
ally  thrusting  his  head  above  water,  mately  dependent  the  vital  functions 
As  the  season  advances,  the  water-  are  on  temperature,  and  in  a  previous 
newt  also  feels  the  need  of  occasion-  article  we  saw  how  Respiration  in  the 
ally  quitting  the  water,  and  he  will  cold-blooded  animals  uniformly  in- 
lie  basking  on  the  bit  of  stone  or  creased  in  energy  as  the  external 
wood  for  hours  together,  descending  warmth  increased,  up  to  a  certain 
into  the  water  as  the  coolness  of  point ;  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 
evening  descends.  To  keep  him  an-  understand  how  it  is  that  a  low  de- 
der  water  for  many  hours  m  the  hot  gree  of  vital  activity  will  be  found 
weather,  is  to  kill  him.  It  is  the  coincident  with  a  feeble  respiration 
same  with  frogs  and  toads ;  and  the  and  low  temperature,  whUe  a  high 
reason  was  made  clear  to  us  by  the  degree  of  vital  activity  is  coincident 
experiments  -of  W.  Edwards.  He  with  energetic  Respiration  and  a 
found  that  as  long  as  the  tempera-  high  temperatore,  without  oar  being 
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fal  intellect,  to  reUgiooB  or  political  The  broader  the  sqaint,  the  longer 
controversy.  the  nose,  the  blacker  the  frown,  the 

But  the  one  leading  note  in  the   more  perfect  is  the  work  pronounced, 
most  popular  literatnre  of  the  day  is   If  these  features  are  not  so  in  the 
this   modern  cynicism  —  that  every*   original,  why,   they  onght   to   have 
thing  is  a  *'  sham/'    The  writers  jost   been.     The  loudest  in  their  applause, 
mentioned  seem  to  have  it  constantly   certainly,  are  apt  not  to  be  the  best 
in  view  as  the  great  doctrine  they   boys  in  the  scnool,  nor  is  the  artist 
are  called  upon  to  preach;  and  they   him^lf    usually   dux  primus.     The 
bring  to  their  task,  each  in  their  own   sympathies   so   saccessfully  appealed 
line,  powers  of  humour,  of  descrip-   to  are  scarcely  the  highest  even  in 
tion,  and  of  language,  which  insure   schoolboy  nature.     So,  possibly,  in 
them  at  least  a  ready  audience.    They   the  larger  v^orld  outside  the  school- 
put  forth  the  boldest  type  of  Mate-   room,    the   dedaimers    against   rdi- 
rialism  as  the    highest   philosophy:    gions  formnhis  are  not   always  the 
what  you  can  touch,  what  you  can   most  religious  men.    The  satirists  of 
see,  what  you  can  taste— these  alone   dull    respectability    may   sometimes 
are  real.  All  that  appeals  to  sentiment   have  found  the  checks  and  restraints 
--all  that  idealises  this  coarse  out-   which  such  respectability  enforces  a 
ward  life  of  ours — any  decent  garb  in   yoke  and  a  bondage.     Every  man 
which    poor   humanity,  conscious  of  'who  raises    his  voice    in   &vour  of 
its  weakness  and  nalcedness,  tries  to   things  as  they  are,  has,  they  insinu- 
shroud  itself, — all  these  are ''shams. '^   ate,   some  vested   interest  in  main- 
Loyalty,    reverence,    hereditary    re-   taintng  shams.    Do  they  believe  that 
spect,  are   '*  flunky  ism."    "  Bishop^"   any  reform  or  revolution,  social,  reli- 
and  *^  bar,"  and  ''  respectability  " — all   gious,  or  political,  suooessfol  or  un- 
these  are  sneered  at   The  new  maxim   successful,  has  been  ever  attempted 
18,  "whatever  is,  is  wrong/'    All  the   or  carried    out,  in   which    personal 
right    there   is  now  upon  earth   is   and  interested  motives  had  not  the 
illegitimate.     Virtue,  religion,  kind-   largest  share  ?    It  sounds  very  well 
nesB   of  heart — all    these    are  the   to  talk  about  pure  philanthropy,  and 
growth  of  poor  neglected  soils,  which   hireling  advocates ;  out  if  you  vrant 
society  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  bar-   to  have  your  cause  ably  argued,  and 
ren  for  ever.    Our  whole  civil,  poll-   honestly  too,  you  pay  your  counsel 
tical,  religious,  and  social  framework   and  attorney, 
is    rotten    carpentry    covered    with       We  are  to  go  back,  this  school  of 
tinsel.     The  secret  of  its  unreality  writers  tell  us,  to  *' nature  and  her 
and  hollowness  has  been  revealed  to   veracities.*'    Fine  language ;  "  prave 
these  few ;   and  a  herd  of  admiring   'orts ;"  but,  put  into  sober  work-a- 
foUow^ers  take  up  the  cry,  and  pro-   day  English,  what  does  it  all  mean  7 
claim  a  crusade  against  "  forjoiulas,"   How  much  about  us  is  veracity,  and 
^  quackery,"  and  **  beadledom."      It   how  much  conventional  usage  ?     Is 
is  not  a  philosophy  of  very  difficult   the  model  man  of  r^nerated  society 
growth.    ^  He  that  goeth  about  to   to  make  his  appearance  in  public  as 
persuade  a  multitude  they  are  not  so   nature  made  him — a  biped  without 
well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,''   feathers  7     Is  he  to  repudiate  drees 
saith  Hooker,  "shall  never  lack  ready   as  a  conventionality?    Ir  the  bishop's 
and  attentive  hearers."    So  also  he   apron,  and  "  wig  and  black  triangle," 
that   runs  atilt    against   established   and  the  J udge*s  "  horse-hair  and  scar- 
respectabilities  will  always  find  him-   let,"  and  the  poor  beadle's  laced  hat, 
self  a  popular  champion.    The  school-   are  shams,  in  what  consists  the  corn- 
boy  who  caricatures  hi^  master  does  parative  truth  and  honesty  of  a  wide- 
not  ne^  to  be  a  first-rate  artist  in   awake  or  a  glengarry?     Why  is  a 
order  to  be  applauded  by  his  admir-   man  more  virtuous  in  a  tweed  wrap- 
iog  fellows   to    his  heart's  content,   rascal  than  in  a  court  uniform  ?    Do 
Let  him  take  care  to  put  the  rod  in   our  modem  realists  allow  the  ladies  of 
one  hand,  and  the  book  in  the  other,   their  families  to  indulge  in  crinoline? 
and  a  few  strokes'*  make  the  portrait.   Does  Mr.  Oarlyle  bold  tobacoo  to  be  a 
if  not  a  very  faithful  resemblance,   'Veracity?"    Does  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
at  all  events  an  unmistakable  one.  wear  a  ring  on  his  finger?    Why? 
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for  what  possible  purpose? — or  if  a  people,  yoa  have  oontrived  to  make 

ring  on  )iis  finger,  why  not  also  bells  the  greatest  guys  of  yourselves  I  ever 

on  his  toes?     Barring  the  conven-  saw    in    my  lifeP'    I  am  snre  this 

tional  custom,  one  in  as  much  in  its  would  be  a  veracity ;  bat  would   it 

place  as  the  other ;  nay,  why  not  the  be  an  improvement,  on  the  whole, 

ring  in  bis  uose,  or  in  his  ear?  There  on  the  conventional  type  of  our  ao- 

is  undeniable  aothority  for  both  prac-  tual  conversation  under  the  circum- 

tices.      One  glaring  conventionality  stances  ?    ^*  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Tom- 

which  we    are    charged  with,   and  kins ;  hope    I    see  you  well ;   these 

which  it  is  considered  an    especial  easterly  winds,'^  &c.  &o.   ''*'  How  are 

duty  to  bear  a  testimony  against,  is  you,  Smith? — ^fon<l  of  boating  as  ever, 

the   practice  of   shaving  the  beard.  I  see ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  looking  really 

Kature  gave  us  this  noble  ornament,  quite,'^  <Seo.  &c.    It^s  a  sham :  I  know 

we  are  told;  smooth  chins  are  an  it  is;  perliaps  she  knows  it  is:  but 

abomination,  introduced  by  an  effe-  if  she    does,  she  knows  it  to  be  a 

minate  king — ^razors  an  invention  of  friendly  one.    Were  I  to  go  back  to 

man's  great  enemy.    But  do  these  my  veracities,  I  might  prefer,  being 

hirsute  philosophers  ever  pare  their  in  company  with  a  fastidious  friend, 

nails?  because  plainly  such  a  habit  to  cut  the  Smiths  altogether.    The 

18  quite  a  modem  innovation^a  mere  trnth  ift,  we  live  in  a  world  of  shama 

conventional    absurdity.      The    ori-  and  conventionalities,  if  you  prefer 

ginal  ^^  homo"  never  pared  his  nails :  calling  things  by  ugly  namee.     All 

^  Ttrv     -ji^ .        J  *v      V,  ,*  civilised  life  is  a  state  of  conven* 

••  When  wild  In  woods  the  noble  earage  rtn,'  . .  ^      j  „„^„««^   t#„«i^  :«  «ii  «^«« 

'  tion.    Language  itself  is  all  oonven- 

his  nails  were  made  to  dig  him  roots,  tion :  ask  the  logicians.  There  is 
and  for  other  useful  purpones, — and  no  reason,  in  the  intrinsic  nature 
probably  to  fight.  Giwd  Dr.  Watts  of  things,  why  hat  should  bpell 
was  mistaken;  children's  ^Mittle  ^^hat."  All  forms  of  sal ut^ition  are 
hands" — at  any  rate  their  little  pure  conventionalities.  Why  do  we 
nails — were  ^^made  to  tear  each  shake  hands?  What  ceremony  can 
other's  eyes ;"  and  would  still,  only  be  more  absurd  ?  The  Pacific  Island- 
that  we  barbarously  out  thetii  short,  ers  rub  noses ;  so  do  sheep.  Of  the 
Our  commonest  and  most  innocent  two,  therefore,  the  latter  may  be  the 
habits,  measured  by  these  gentle-  more  natural.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
men's  standard,  will  be  found  ex-  ftnends,  the  Bakolos,  by  wa^  of  paying 
oeedingly  unveracious.  Are  we  all  their  best  respects,  lay  down  upon  the 
to  'walk  about  as  in  a  palace  of  ground,  and  clapped  their  thighs 
trnth,  and  repudiate  all  the  recog-  with  their  hands  loudly  and  cner- 
nised  courtesies  of  society  because  getically.  Unpleasant,  I)r.  Living- 
they  are  shams?  Am  I  to  say  to  stone  thought  it,  and  so,  perhaps, 
my  good  old  neighbour  Mr.  Tomkins,  should  we ;  but  you  see  nature 
whenever  I  meet  him,  ^^  Tomkins,  seems  to  dictate  no  universal  forms 
vou  are  a  bore,  and  you  ought  to  of  politeness:  the  forms  which  do 
know  it ;  I  can't  waste  my  precious  suggest  tliemselves  to  others  seem  to 
time  talking  to  you  about  the  weather,  us  as  unmeaning  or  ungraceful  as  ours 
or  even  about  Mrs.  Tomkins ;  I  have  may  to  them.  No  wi.^e  man  among 
more  important  subjects  than  these  us  laughs  at  his  British  ancestors 
to  talk  about^  and  more  agreeable  for  painting  themselves  blue ;  is  it  a 
people  to  talk  to :  so  I  wish  you  a  mark  of  such  superior  wisdom  to  ridi- 
very  good  morning;  or  rather,  I  cule  the  outer  coating  of  society  in 
mean  to  say,  I  don't  care  whether  this  nineteenth  century  ? 
you  have  a  good  morning  or  a  bad  Be  real,  we  are  told, — be  genuine, 
one.  I  don't  wish  yon  any  harm,  be  true ;  say  what  you  will,  do  what 
but  I  want  to  gfet  rid  of  you  I"  Or  you  will,  only  let  it  be  a  truth, 
when  I  meet  Smith  at  the  Folkestone  ond  not  a  falsehood.  It  sounds  very 
station  on  his  autumn  trip, — he  in  grand;  not  quite  so  new  a  gospel 
his  nautical  costume  and  Mrs.  S.  in  perhaps  as  its  apostles  fancy ;  this 
her  round  hat, — ^am  I  to  accost  them  ^^  living  according  to  nature"  was  a 
in  the  sincere  language  of  mj  heart, —  favourite  dream  of  .old.  Only  poor 
^*  Well,  for  two  sensible  nuddle-aged  human  nature,  not  being  itself  per- 
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feotion,  is  forced  to  be  content  with  the  Christian ;  but  when  I  come  as  an 

a  more   elastic   rale.    If   we    were  invited  gaest,  I  expect  to  be  made  a 

angeb,  then  to  say  all  we  think  would  strangvr  of,  in  spite  of  the  formal 

be  very  well,  and  to  act  according  to  disclaimer  J  which  of  coarse  is  only 

nature  would  follow  of  coarse;  bat  understood  to  mean,    that   I    shaU 

as  things  are  in  this  far  from  an-  not  have  inflicted  ilpon  mj,  as  upon 

gelic  world,  there  are  a  great  many  the    last    ceremonial     dinner-party, 

thoughts  which  we  shall  do  well  to  the    Duwager    Lady    6crubba,   Miss 

hide  if  possible  even  from  ourselves,  Scrubbs,  and  the  Low  Church  curare, 

and  a  gtKxi  many  actions  which  we  who  is  Miss  Scrubbs^   admirer,   the 

muist  disguise  as  we  can  with  a  little  plateau  in  the  centre,  and  that  qaes- 

decent  hypocrisy.     There  is  no  more  tionable  champagne  which  is  Joneses 

disagreeable  person  on  earth  than  the  besetting    social    sin ;     but    that    I 

man  who  always  speaks    his  mind;  may  ctmie  in  walking- boots,  that  we 

and  whose  mind,  be  it  observed,  is  shall  have  a  bottle  of  the  old  port 

almost  always  unpleasant         /  (and  finish  it),  and    a   quiet  ci^ar 

Some  of  us  may  remember  a  bur-  afterwards,  the  stnell  of  which  Mrs. 

lesque  of  poor  HoofPs  in  one  of  his  Jones,    excellent    woman,    professes 

comic    annpals,   entitled  ^^ Domestic  ratber  to  like;  an  angelic  falsehood 

asiiies,  or  truth  in  parentheses/'   The  for  which  I  highly  respect  her.     Toar 

concluding   line  of  each   wrse  was  perpt^tually  earnest  people,  who  never 

sapposed  to  be  spoken  aside,  and  was  say  anything  but  what  they  mean, 

printed    parenthetically,    conveying  seem  always  brimful  of  unpleasant 

the  real  sentiments  of , the  speaker,  truths     and      ill-natured     o| anions. 

It  began  thus :                                   ,  What   they    cidl     plain-speaking    is 

more   than  plain ;    it    is  positively 

•*  I  really  take  It  very  kind  n^ly-speaking ;  and  in  nineteen  cases 

'Tte^lliito^l^i^?                   met-  om  of  twenty,  does  more  harm  than 

{TAewrtichfuu  come  to  dinner  If  good.       We    ^11     Speak    our    minds 

plainly  enough  as  it  is  for  the  {)eaoe 
It  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  of  society ;  perhaps  in  some  cases 
interesting  style  of  a  conversation  rather  too  much  so.  Indeed,  if  a 
which  should  consist  wholly  of  such  little  more  of  that  reticence  and 
parentheses,  if  everybody,  in  short,  smooth  language  which  we  call  con- 
spoke  out.  Heaven  deliver  us  from  ventional  politeness  were  used  in  our 
■ucti  sincerity  I  home  life,  many  a  household  would 
Suppose  my  friend  and  neighbour  be  all  the  happier  for  it.  If  husbands 
Jones  asks  me,  as  he  often  does,  to  and  wives  preserved  more  of  those 
dine  with  him  in  a  quiet  way — "  only  **  formulas"  towai-ds  each  other  which 
ourselves — shall  make  no  stranger  of  they  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with 
you;"  am  I  to  conclude  he  means  sockty,  they  would  be  not  greater 
to  tuke  me  home,  and  set  me  down  hypocfites,  and  far  more  agreeable 
to  hashed  mutton,  as  an  agreeable  companions.  If  our  young  ladies 
surprise  to  Mrs.  Jones? — ^and  shall  I  carried  a  little  more  of  their  draw- 
vote  my  friend  a  humbug  because  I  ing-room  manners  into  the  family 
.know  that  cut  of  salmon  was  ordered  circle,  It  would  bo  a  greater  improve* 
expressly  for  me,  because  that  moir  ment  than  the  contrary  process  of 
antique  is  not  Mrs.  Jones's  daily  din-  introducing  the  free-and-easy  realities 
ner  dress? — am  I  bound  to  believe,  of  temper  and  selfishness  into  corn- 
when  Jones  produces  that  bottle  of  pany.  If  company  manners  are  nn- 
'24  port, — docs  he  expect  or  wish  me  pleasant,  it  is  because  we  feel  they 
for  a  moment  to  believe  that  such  is  are  company  manners,  and  know 
his  daily  drink,  when  he  lamented  to  that  the  smile  and  the  kind  word 
me  himself,  six  months  ago,  that  ho  are  not  equally  ready  for  home  occa- 
had  but  two  dozen  of  it  left  ?  If  I  sions.  Our  old  friend  Sir  Morgan 
drop  into  a  friend^s  house  unexpect-  O^Doherty,  amongst  his  invalaable 
edly,  I  honour  him  for  boldly  offering  *^  maxims  for  marrying,^'  advises  a 
me  the  family  fare,  without  calling  man,  if  possible,  to  engage  himself 
it  the  ^^  children's  dinner'* — were  it  as  housemaid  in  the  family,  if  he 
.even  oold  veal,  the  abamiuadon  of  wants  to  know  anything  of  die  real 
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dispositions  of  the  daughters.  It  every  man,  no  less  does  social  policy 
may  be  done,  he  says,  with  ^*taot  call  upon  ds  to  treat  every  man  as 
and  close  shaving.''  Those  salutary  better  than  he  really  is.  ^^  Vult  $ibi 
curbs  and  checks  which  society  im>  quinqus  credit  If  you  want  to  be 
poses  upon  our  lower  natures  should  listened  to  by  a  mob  of  the  great 
also  be  imposed  upon  ourselves  in  unwashed,  address  them  as  ^^gentle- 
cur  most  familiar  intercourse,  when  men.''  If  you  would  have  your  boy 
those  only  are  present  whose  pre-  at  school  open  and  honest  and  true, 
eence  is  no  restraint.  What  may  as  a  boy  sliould  be,  always  deal  with 
be  hoUowness  and  falsehood,  if  put  him  as  if  it  were  imposi<ible  to  be- 
on  occasionally  for  a  pnrpoae,  is  self-  lieve  him  otherwise.  The  worst  , 
control  if  exercised  in  this  way  upon  masters,  and  the  worst  served,  are 
principle.  Half  the  amenities  of  life  tlioee  whose  eyes  are  open  to  every 
depend  on  it.  It  is  the  broad  dis-  servant's  faults,  and  who  take  care 
tinction  between  the  household  of  to  let  them  know  it.  He  who  in- 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  educated  sists  on  poking  his  nose  into  every 
and  the  ignorant, — a  far  more  im-  corner,  will  make  more  discoveries 
portant  distinction  than  any  which  than  his  neighbours,  no  doubt,  but 
money,  and  dress,  and  daily  fare  can  not  always  of  the  most  useful  or  the 
make, — that,  in  the  one  case,  the  most  agreeable  kind.  The  current  of 
courtesies  of  life  are  more  or  less  life  runs  all  the  smoother  for  having 
observed  even  between  the  closest  a  dash  of  honest  falsehood.  If  we 
relatives,  and  in  the  other,  human  are  to  reduce  everything  to  its  reality, 
nature  shows  herself  in  all  her  we  shall  have  left  us  as  the  residuum, 
natural  ugliness,  and  disdains  the  not  only  a  very  un  poetical  world,  but 
control  of  what  we  call  conven-  a  very  uncomfortable  one. 
tionalisms.  And  to  paint  tbe  house-  One  hardly  ventures  to  speak  here 
holds  of  the  lower  classes  as  happier  of  tliat  old-fashioned  chivalry  which 
or  more  virtuous,  in  ordinary  caties,  sees  in  every  woman  a  ^^  fair  ladye," 
than  those  of  the  wealthy  and  re-  and  vows  that  it  lives  only  to  do  her 
fined,  may  be  very  pungent  satire,  suit  and  service;  such  fancies,  we 
but  is  as  untrue  a  picture  as  ever  know,  are  all  too  unreal  for  this 
was  painted  as  a  representation  of  practical  age;  but  shall  we  have 
actuu  life.  As  a  rule  the  fact  is  the  lover  bound^^own  too  to  base 
quite  otherwise;  not  because  human  realities?  Is  lie  too,  in  his  hatred 
nature  is  better  or  worse  in  corduroy  of  shams,  and  honest  scorn  at  all 
'than  in  velvet,  but  because  among  conventional  usage,  to  be  careful  to 
the  poor  you  see  every  human  discriminate  between  the  real  and 
passion  in  its  coarsest  and  least  the  imaginary  in  the  lady  of  his 
artificial  form,  and  are  brought  into  love?  After  all,  as  Oongreve  says, 
contact  with  ^*  nature  and  her  vera-  ^^  Beauty  is  the  lover's  giA."  We 
cities"  with  a  vengeance.  The  naked  make  our  own  divinities.  The  idol 
truth  is  a  pretty  allegory,  but  it  whom  you  worship,  my  dear  young 
may  be  rather  a  gross  exhibition,  sir,  and  see  in  her  nothing  but  per- 
There  are  many  low  necessities  of  fection  of  soul  and  form — we  know 
our  nature  which  we  are  all  glad  to  her  to  be  dumpy,  we  don't  believe  in 
veil  under  recognised  conventionali-  her  accomplishments,  and  6U8i>ect 
ties;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them;  her  to  be  not  immaculate  on  the 
they  are  living  ^Weracities"  of  which  point  of  temper;  but  we  don't  wish 
we  are  all  too  conscious  in  ourselves  you  to  think  so, — on  no  account ; 
and  in  each  other;  but  at  least  we  we  conceal  our  scepticism  carefully 
need  not  parade  them.  from  you ;  and  if  ever  your  eyes  are 
And  aa  we  are  not  bound  to  ex-  opened  to  the  realities  of  this  sub- 
bibit  ourselves  in  puri$  naturalilnUj  ject,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  by  a 
either  mentally  or  bodily,  so  in  deal-  long  and  gradual  process  which  may 
ing  with  others  we  are  wise  in  using  soften  the  eftect  of  such  knowledge 
a  somewhat  idealised  estimate  of  when  it  comes,  and  which  we,  who 
their  characters.  If  Ohristian  charity  are  of  tbe  initiated,  would  not  will- 
bids  us  think  and  hope  the  best  of  ingly  hasten  by  an  hour;    for  tbe 
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fruit  of  snoh  knowIedjEce  of  good  and  have  now  become  fables.  The  Bo- 
evil  is  not  to  be  desired,  though  it  mulas  and  Remus  of  our  schoolboy 
make  one  wise.  days  have  their  very  existence  ^ijues- 
^  ^'  Skin  a  Russian,^'  it  is  said,  ^  and  tioned.  The  good  wolf  who  nursed 
you  will  find  the  Tartar  underneath."  them  (of  whom  we  had  actually  seen 
The  proverb  may  be  true,  in  many  pictnres,  and  handled  statuettes) 
senses,  of  the  Englishman  as  well  as  turns  out  to  have  been,  if  anything, 
the  Russian.  Strip  any  of  us  to  the  a  shepherd's  wife  of  doubtful  cha- 
core,  and  even  our  most  intimate  raoter;  and  our  Roman  History  is 
friends  might  fail  to  recognise  us.  history  no  more.  Nay,  even  the  His- 
Bnt  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  go  tory  of  England^  which  we  all  learnt 
through  this  miserable  process?  Are  widi  so  much  care  and  pains,  was  all, 
we  not  all  the  prettier  to  look  at,  and  it  seems,  written  upon  wrong  princi- 
quite  as  good  for  use,  for  a  little  out-  pies.  There  was  no  ^^  bloody''  Queen 
side?  Does  not  Nature  herself  give  Mary,  after  all,  bnt  a  meek  saint  who 
us  a  lesson  in  this,  that  she  conceals  bore  that  Christian  name,  and  had  a 
nnder  a  fair  smooth  cuticle  the  sys-  wicked  sister  called  Elizabeth,  and 
tern  of  nerves,  and  sinews,  and  blood-  was  daughter  to  a  good  King  Henry, 
vessels,  which,  when  uncovered,  make  who,  entirely  for  his  subjects'  good, 
but  a  ghastly  show?  Let  us  protest,  and  from  motives  of  the  highest  phi- 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  lanthropy,  consented  to  be  plagued 
and  comfort,  against  this  philosophy  with  six  wives  in  succession-— quite  a 
of  the  dissecting-room.  Let  us  neither  different  character  from  the  Royal 
anatomise  others,  nor  submit  to  be  Bluebeard  he  haa  been  maliciously 
thus  operated  upon  ourselves.  Let  represented.  Were  the  littleprinoes 
the  play  of  life  proceed.  Let  us  lend  smothered  in  the  Tower?  Was  the 
ourselves  with  a  good  grace  to  its  Red  King  really  killed  in  the  New 
iUuMions;  many  of  them  are  pretty  Forest?  Did  Louis  XVH.  die  in  the 
and  pleasant;  f^w  of  them  are  very  Temple  prison?  We  should  have  had 
mischievous ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  our  ears  boxed,  and  very  deservedly, 
gain  little  by  looking  behind  the  any  of  us,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
scenes.  That  yocmg  lady  in  the  silk  be  boys  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
and  spangles  is  not  a  real  sylph ;  (when  boys'  ears  were  not  above  be- 
grranted ;  but  she  looks  very  nice,  ing  boxed),  if  we  had  hesitated  in  our 
Why  truce  her  home  to  the  coarse  answers  abont  such  facts  as  these, 
beef-steaks  and  porter  of  her  mortal  Bnt  now,  all  that  can  be  said  with 
supper?  If  the  gallant  betbre  us  is  any  safety  is,  ncibody  knows;  and  it 
not  all  the  hero  whom  he  personates,  is  rather  considered  the  correct  thing 
still  less  is  that  a  real  devil  who  to  take  the  negative  side  on  all  these 
comes  in  with  the  red  fire.  We  are  questions.  The  upshot  of  the  uni- 
all  worse-^and  better — thun  we  seem,  vernal  search  after  truth  seems  to  be 
And,  if  you  come  to  talk  of  reali-  that  nobody  is  anybody,  and  every- 
ties,  what  are  realities  after  all  ?  body  is  somebody  else.  One  inquirer 
What  is  ^'Kemblance,"  and  what  is  ascertains  beyond  a  doubt  that  Shake- 
"  substance  ? "  Who  are  "  I "  and  speare,  in  whom  we  all  believed  next 
^'yon?"  What  is  the  actual  idea  con-  to  the  Bible,  was  not  Shakespeare  at 
tained  nnder  the^  little  pronouns?  all,  but  Bacon.  Another  reopens  the 
because  ])hi]o3ophers  are  by  no  means  great  doubt  as  to  the  *^  Author  of 
agreed  even  upon  this  pi>int,  whether  Waverley,"  and  proves,  very  much  to 
you  and  I,  properly  speaking,  are  hi»  own  satisfaction,  that  Sir  Walter 
anybody  at  all — anything  more  than  Scott  was,  after  all,  a  "sham."  A 
"  formulas,"  in  short.  Much  has  been  clever  Frenchman  held  that  all  the 
written  upon  both  aides  of  the  ques-  classics,  with  the  exception  of  Homer, 
tion ;  a  great  deal  more  than  I  should  Herodotus,  and  some  exceptional 
like  to  read.  Facts?  Are  there  any  half-dozen  others,  were  mere  monkish 
facts?  The  An ti- Corn-Law  I^eague  forgeries — ^tho  mischievons  literary 
was   a  great  fact  in  our  time ;   our  amusements  of  the  writing-schools  of 

Eosterity  may  perhaps  discover  it  to  the  old  monasteries.    Is  clairvoyance 

ave  been  only  an  historical  fiction,  a  fact?  or  table-turning?  or  homoBO- 

Many  things  which  used  to  be  facts  pathy?  or  the  French  empire?  or  the 
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Indian  mutilations  ?    Put  tbeee  qnes-  writers  and  literary  notorieties,  should 

tions  to  all  yo^ir  friends  in  succession,  thev  ever  succeed  in  a  very  natural 

and  no  three  of  them  consecutively  and  laudable   ambition  to  get  into 

will  agree  in  their  answers.    How  is  Parliament    themselves,    would    be 

an  unfortunate  country  gentleman  to  more  indebted  to  the  "  forms  of  the 

go  about  looking  for  facts  and  reali-  House^^  than   they  are  now  willing 

ties,  and  how  is  he  to  know  them  to  think  possible.    It  might  be  difli- 

wben  he  meets  with  them  ?    He  may  cult  for  the  well-known  gentleman 

gersuade  himself  that,  by  virtue  of  a  who  entertains  us  all  so  agreeably  at 
ttle  natural  sense,  he  knows  ^^  what's  the  Egyptian  Hall,  to  insure  a  pro- 
what ;"  but  some  more  enlightened  per  amount  of  grave  attention  to  a 
friend  will  soon  be  found  to  assure  speech,  under  his  own  proper  name, 
him  ^  that^s  just  what  it  isn't."  upon  any  bf  those  important  subjects 
The  editor  of  Mausehold  Words,  upon  which  he  no  doubt  has  as  se- 
in  a  very  amusing  paper,  twits  us  nous  thoughts  as  other  people ;  most 
with  our  House  of  Parliament  con  ven-  of  his  hearers  would  be  ready  to 
tionalities  amongst  others.  ^^  Why,"  laugh  at  once,  from  the  mere  force 
he  asks,  *^  must  every  member  speak  of  habit ;  but  if  he  rose  in  that 
of  another  as  the  honourable  member  august  company  as  "  tbe  honourable 
for  Blankeliire — or  the  noble  and  member  for  the  liberties  of  Picca- 
leamed  lord  who  spoke  next  after  dilly,"  it  would  save  all  the  proprie- 
the  noble  and  gallant  marquess," —  ties ;  under  this  slight  veil  be  be- 
and  so  forth  ?  ^^  Why  not,"  says  be,  comes  at  once  a  recognised  Parlia- 
*^ call  them  by  their  names  at  once?"  nientary  entity,  quite  aloof  from 
But  these  forms  of  circumlocution  are  Mont  Blanc  and  ^*  the  Engineer.^ 
not  without  their  use.  They  make  a  Hr.  Dickens  would  hardly  like,  in  a 
debate  lens  personal,  in  the  first  place ;  similar  position,  to  be  addressed  as 
and  the  formal  and  precise  manner  in  ^^  Boz,"  however  that  monosyllable 
which  each  speaker  is  obliged  to  de-  may  be  dear  to  him  as  the  alias  of 
signate  his  opponent,  gives  him  time  his  early  fame.  And  Mr.  Thack'eray 
often  to  cool  his  temper  and  mode*  would  surely  prefer  the  periplirasis 
rate  his  expressions.  He  is  called  of  ^^  the  honourable  and  learned 
upon  to  remember  that  he  is  attack-  gentleman  who  represents  the  city 
ing  or  replying  to,  not  the  man,  but  of  Oxford  "—which  really  sounds 
the  abstract  idea — ^the  representative  very  nice — to  the  more  familiar  style 
of  a  certain  county  or  borough,  which  of  "  Titraarsh." 
can  have  no  personal  feelings  or  ani-  What  these  writers  really  mean  to 
mosities.  For  the  same  reason  he  teach  us — if  tliey  really  mean  any- 
addreases,  not  his  rival,  but  ^^  Mr.  thing  but  bookmaking — by  all  this 
Speaker."  Would  the  satirist  prefer  cry  for  realities,  is  that  we  should  all 
that  fr^  and  easy  colloquial  st^'le  of  do  our  work  in  this  world,  and  not 
attack  and  r^oinder  which  prevails  sham  doing  it  Most  undeniable  ad- 
in  what  we  should  call,  in  parliament-  vice ;  but  we  are  not  all  bound  to  do 
ary  language,  ^^  another  place" — but  it  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  Much  of  the 
let  us  say  for  once  boldly,  in  Con-  world's  work  must  be  done  in  that 
gress  Hall,  U.  S.  ?  Even  the  longest  way  ;  but  much  also,  and  that  of  the 
periphrasis  sounds  rather  better  tJian  best  and  highest  kind,  and  not  done 
what  we  have  lately  heard  reported  the  least  effectually,  in  a  more  refined 
in  this  latter  assembly  of  notables,  and  dignified  costume.  ^^  Never  make 
when  one  gentleman  calls  the  other  light  of  appearances,"  was  the  maxim 
**  a  black  republican  puppy,"  and  is  of  a  wise  and  good  man ;  *^  they  are 
called  to  order  as  "  you  darned  nig^  something  to  everybody,  and  every- 
ger-driver,"  in  return.  Yet,  when  thing  to  some."  There  is  a  large  class 
once  we  drop  all  these  harmless  little  of  minds  to  which  the  bi.<«hop^  *^  wig 
fonnalities  and  circumlocutions,  and  and  black  triangle,"  and  the  '*  horse- 
descend  to  the  personal  and  cbnver-  hair  and  learned  serjeant  gnwns  of 
sational  style  of  debate,  it  is  hard  to  the  law" — nay,  even  the  poor  beadle's 
foretell  at  what  point  good  tast«  much  abused  hat — are  as  proper  and 
would  stop  us.  Indeed,  it  seems  seemly  distinctions  of  office  as  the 
possible  that  some  of  those  smart  cotimionest  decent  clothing  is  a  need- 
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,  fdl  social  distinction  between  civilised  other  countries,  when  this  zeal  for 
man  and  the  naked  and  br'  tal  say-  the  destniction  of  so-called  Hhams 
age.  We  shall  not  all  of  us  rejoice  in  became  the  ruling  principle ;  hot  the 
the  annonncement  that  our  **beef-  subotance  which  it  brought  to  light 
eaters"  are  to  be  stripped  of  their  was  scarcely  edifying.  The  French 
quaint  historical  costume,  thongh  it  revolutionists  of  1789  voted  myalty, 
is  to  save  the  public,  we  are  told,  a  and  titles  of  nobility,  and  forms  of 
matter  of  some  pounds  per  annum,  religion — shams  ;  and  the  realities 
The  ^^  clothed  embodied  justice  that  whom  they  worshipped  were  a  cow- 
sits  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  nen-  ardly  dictator  in  a  sky-blue  coat, 
allies,  parchments,  tipstaves,  very  with  a  perpetnal  nosegay,  and  a  gud- 
vlsible"  * — ^to  Mr.  Carlyle*s  disgust  dessofrea«onin— nothing  at  all.  San»- 
— do  we  really  think  she  would  be  culottism — truth  without  breeches! 
purer  or  more  impressive,  lolling  in  it  was  hardly \a  step  in  atlvance  even 
her  shirt- sleeves,  as  she  is  said  to  do  of  the  ruffles  and  periwigs  of  the 
elsewhere,  with  cigar  in  her  mouth,  Bgnrbons.  The  English  republicans 
and  her  legs  elevated  on  two  separate  of  1647  in  like  manner  protested 
chairs  ?  'J'hese  showy  externals  are  against  crowns  and  mitres,  and  all 
but  make-believes,  yon  say.  Well,  such  conventional  gear:  they  could 
**  popnlus  vult  decipi*^  in  more  senses  only  recognise  ^^  the  man  Charles 
than  the  worst  The  most  popular  Stuart  ;**  they  whined  and  droned  to 
form  of  our  abundant  cheap  litera-  each  other  in  a  formula  of  scriptural 
tnre,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  cant,  ten  thousand  times  more  ridi- 
is  not  **  useful  and  entertaining  know-  culous,  and  more  disgusting  to  any 
ledge,'^ — science-and- water,  or  moral  henlthy  mind,  than  the  most  fawning 
tales,  or  even  immoral — but  the  compliments  which  ^^  flnnkyism  ^ 
grandiloquent,  the  imaginstive,  the  ever  dictated  to  Stnart  or  Bourbon ; 
romantic,  and  the  horrible^the  and  were  bronght  up  at  last,  under 
unreal,  in  short.  Nay,  it  has  even  **  the  man  Oliver,"  by  a  despotism 
been  sogge^tted  by  some  social  which  was  a  reality  stem  enough, 
retbrmers,  that  one  reason  why  whatever  other  things  might  be.  If 
our  public  executions  here,  in  £og-  any  one  supposes  that  the  tutoyer 
land,  fail  to  impress  the  vulgar  style  of  language  involves  primitive 
mind  beneficially  is,  that  they  are  innocence  and  simplicity,  let  him  try 
8o  horribly  matter-of-fact ;  that  you  to  get  a  bargain  out  of  a  Quaker, 
strangle  a  man  with  little  more  cere-  ^^  I  told  thee,  friend,  the  mare  had  no 
mony  than  you  would  a  do^ ;  and  faultn— -broken  wind  is  her  misftT- 
that,  if  you  would  produce  the  due  tune."  By  all  means  let  us  be  care- 
effect  of  awe  and  solemn  warning  fnl  to  call  things  by  their  right 
upon  the  multitude — the  only  reason-  names. 

able  purpose  which  such  exhibitions  It  is  very  difficult  for  writers  in 
can  serve — ^you  must  adopt  the  sort  these  days  to  be  original,  except  by 
of  ceremonial  used  in  some  Roman  a  vigorous  attack  upon  established 
Catholic  states — ^you  must  put  on  opinions,  or  departure  from  ordinary 
a  little  tinsel ;  not  merely  Mr.  Calcraft  restraints.  Society  must  have  an 
in  his  top-boots,  the  respectable  de-  outside ;  and  to  seize  and  hold  up  to 
puty-sheriff  in  black,  and  the  un-  ridicule  the  weak  places  in  this,  is  a 
impressive  policemen,  but  soldiers,  strong  temptation  to  keen  wits  and 
vested  priests,  black  hangings,  and  active  minds.  Sterne  knew  well  how 
what  not.  Say  what  we  will  of  this  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
suggestion,  it  has  at  least  as  much  ence  dulled  by  continual  sermon- 
reason  in  it  as  another  and  quite  ising,  when  after  giving  out  his  text 
opposite  proposal  which  has  respect-  on  one  occasion,  ho  immediately 
able  supporters — ^that  we  should  put  started  with-^"  That  I  deny."  The 
onr  great  criminals  out  of  the  way  divine  who  could  hazard  a  negation 
quietly,  before  certain  chosen  wit-  of  received  Scripture  was  sure  to 
nesses.  There  have  been  periods  in  be  listened  to  :  he  might  have  only 
the  history  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  preached  his  hearers  at^leep  with  the 

*  Past  and  Present, 
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sonndest  argnments  in  rapport  of  it.  ns  presome  that  we  are  not  to  take 

When  the  celehrated  Hardonin  was  all  this   new-fashioned    ovnicism  in 

remonstrated  with  oi\  the  a>>8nrdity  the  very  letter  of  its  meaning ;  there 

of  some  of  his  paradoxes — "  Do  yon  may  he  a  sham-philosophy  as  well  as 

think,''  said   he,  "  that  T  get  np  at  any  other  sham,  which  this  pres^^nt 

fonr  o'clock  in  the  mornin!?  to  say  plea  is  hy  no  means  intended  to  in- 

what  everybody  else  does  ?"    So  let  elude. 


THE    LIGHT    ON   THK    HEARTH. PART  II. 

OHAFrn  Ti. 

**  The  stately  homes  of  EnglaTid, 
How  iH^aatlf^I  thejr  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  traet 
0*er  all  the  pleasant  land." 

The  stately  homes  of    England !  or  the  mnrtliuring  of  a  brook ;  the 

They  have  no  equals.      It  may  be  sense  inhales  at  once  odours  from 

right  to  carp  at  their  architeotnral  flower-beds,  fragrance    from  shrub, 

defects.     As  edifices,   as  masses  of  freshness  from  surrounding  verdure, 
stone  and  mortar,  they  may  be  in-       The  man  in  his  home  stands  face 

con^^ruities,  defiances  of  art ;  but  see  to  face  with   Nature  ;   his  life  goes 

them  as  homes  set  in  the  midst  of  forth    to   mingle  with  her  life,  his 

nature — take  them  with  their  aocom-  soul  hourly  and  daily  feels  her  pre- 

paniments    of  tree  and    shrub  and  sence. 

park,  their  accessories  of  garden,  co-        As  the  homes  are,  so  mostly  are 

vert,  stream,  woodland,  and  wilder-  the  men  who  live  in  them.     Not 

nesjs,  of  glade,  grove,  and  dell — and  moulded  by  conventional  art  or  form, 

they  present  a  harmony,  a  whole,  a  perhaps^  but  fresh,  strong,  and  use- 

perfectness  of  pictorial  effect,  a  uni-  ful,  hearty    and    heartful,    drawing 

son,  a  community  between  man  and  from  nature  the  culture  which  many 

creation,    which    seldom    character-  seek  only  in  social  refinements,  and 

ises  palazzo,  Rhine  castle,   chAteau,  dashing  the  mannerism  of  breeding 

qninta,  casino,  villa,  or  kio^k.    Their  and  ton  with  the  free  impulses  caught 

association   with   nature,  too,  is   no  from  fellowship  with  the  outer  world, 
off-iumd  connection,  no  arm's-length        Such  a  home  was  Penhaddoc  Park 

meeting.    Up  to  their  very  threshold  — such  a  man  was  old  Squire  Gren- 

sweeps  the  green  turf ;  the  boughs  fell.    The  old  man  in  his  home  was  a 

of  trees  hang  over  their  roof-tops;  portrait  well  set.     It  was  a  bright 

the.  light  breezes  breathe  on  their  gladsome  place,  stately  enoogh,  but 

casements,  and  bear  with  them  the  with  more  of  beauty  than  stateliness. 

song    of    birds    and    the    smell    of  All  other  effects  were  sacrificed  here 

flowers.    The  narrow  gravelled  walk  to  beauty.    All  the  rules  of  landscape- 

or  carriage- drive,  the   light  palings,  making  were  violated  again  and  again 

make  no  line  of  demarcation,  raise  no  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  to  preserve  an 

barrier ;  the  eye  passes  straight  from  old  tree,  to  encourage  a  wilderness  of 

window  to  portico,  to  turfy  terrace?^  wildlings  and  briers,  to  retain  an  old 

grassy  slopes,  clumps  of  trees,  and  'moss-grown    bridge,  an  old  knowe, 

the  waving  shades  of  giant  oaks,  the  where  early  flowers  grew,  or  to  keep 

moving  forms  of  grazing  herds,  and  the  old  road  winding   under  mossy 

the  passing  flight  of  wings ;  the  ear  banks,  and  betwixt    old   oaks  and 

takes  in  at  once  the  caw  of  rook,  the  beeches,  or  through   a  deep  dingle, 

carol  of  the  throstle,  the  gentle  sym-  The  house  had  in  itself  no  especial 

phonies  of  the  wind  passing  through  character,  came  under  no  particular 

the  grasses  and  leafy  branches,  the  denomination  of  style ;  was  merely 

sonnd  of  ^^some  rejoicing  stream,"  substantial    and    handsome.        The 
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wings,  with  their  bay  mnllioDed  win-  and  underwood,  wonld  be  lost  alto- 
dows,  were  connected  by  a  rather  gether  in  tangles  of  brier  and  bnshe& 
heavy  colonnade,  £rom  which  a  short  The  drive  wound,  as  has  already 
flight  of  granite  steps  led  down  to  been  said,  in  most  meandering 
the  gravelled  path.  Whatever  there  tarns,  avoiding  all  broad  and  straight 
was  of  fonuality  or  coldness  in  the  effects,  and  leading  suddenly  on 
structure  was  toned  by  the  white  glimpses  and  unexpected  touches  of 
smoothness  of  the  stoney  and  the  in-  beauty.  Another  and  shorter  road 
yasion  of  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper,  led  towards  the  gardens  and  stables, 
which  were  allowed  free  swing  and  through  what  was  called  the  Lady's 
play  for  their  luxuriant  fancies.  In  Meadow.  There  the  grass  grew  in 
front  stretched  a  fair  wide  vista  of  long  thick  tufts,  and  along  the  hedge 
park  scenery,  intercepted  only  by  an  the  turkeys,  in  their  season,  sat 
old  oak  which  stood  before  the  library  brooding  in  state ;  and  there  also 
window.  It  was  an  old  tree,  but  as  stood  an  oak,  lone  and  solitary,  an 
an  oak  had  scarcely  pa^^sed  its  pre-  eremite,  without  companion  or  kind, 
miire  j&unsaae^  and  was  lusty  and  and  subject,  from  its  isolation,  to  the 
burly  in  the  full  strength  of  gnarled  degradation  of  having  carrion  for  the 
trunk  and  vigorous  spreading  bo<ighs.  hounds  suspended  from  It  by  hooks. 
Artists,  landscape-gardeners,  formal-  Garden-trees  threw  their  shade  over 
ists,  hygeists,  had  ^ain  and  again  the  meadow,  and  a  tiny  stream  trick- 
spoken  its  doom.  It  spoiled  the  led  through  it,  stagnating  here  and 
yiew,  destroyed  the  perspective,  dark-  there  in  tiny  pools.  From  a  tragic 
ened  the  windows,  made  the  walls  legend  attached  to  one  of  these  the 
damp ;  spite  of  all,  it  had  stood.  It  mea<low  had  its  name.  It  was  said  that 
had  roots  deeper  and  stronger  than  aladyoftheGrenfell  race  andher  lover 
its  own — old  memories,  early -day  as-  had  wandered  forth  into  the  meadow 
Bociations  and  recollections,  which  on  a  moonlight  night.  They  were  seen 
were  twisted  and  twine<l  around  the  last  linked  arm  and  arm,  strolling 
Bqnire^s  heart — these  made  its  safety,  towards  the  streamlet.  In  the  mom 
On  the  other  side,  near  the  drawing-  she  was  found  Iving  on  her  face  in 
room,  was  a  Portugal  laurel,  in  which  the  water:  her  lover  was  never  seen 
a  nightingale  hod  built  its  nest.  This  or  heard  of  again.  Of  course,  her 
was  also  sacred  ;  and  at  ni^ht,  when  spirit  haunted  the  spot,  and  had  been 
the  mellow  rich  ^*Jug,  jug''  was  seen  again  and  again  by  domestics 
heard,  the  piano  and  harp  and  song  who  loved  ^the  moon.  Qaamino,  on 
wonld  be  hushed  in  deference  to  the  one  of  his  visits  to  the  butler,  had 
natural  melody,  which  poured  in  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  thin 
throuj^b  the  open  casements.  To  the  white  form  floating  on  the  jwnd,  and 
right,  a  narrow  path  ran  through  a  could,  never  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
shrubbery,  thick  and  luxuriant  with  one  of  the  swans  making  a  moonlight 
tliom,  8}ring:i,   laurel,  arbutus,  aca-  voyage. 

cia,  and  the  hundred-and-one  plants  If  there  was    some   pretence  f^ 

which  in  English  ruralism  vary  every  regularity  in  the  front  of  the  bon^e, 

shade  of  green   and   every  shape  of  the  back  denied  it  altogether ;  scoffed 

blossom.     In  the  midst,  a  rhododen-  at,  repudiated,  and  set  it  at  naught 

dron  had  annexed   a  large  share  of  entirely.    It  had  been  witness  and 

the  sward   by  throwing  up  shoots  in  residuary  legatee    to    every  vagary 

every  direction,  which  spread  around  and  whim   which   every  successive 

in  maases  of  flower  and  leaf,  sloping  Grenfell  had  conceived.     There  was 

downwards,  tent-like,  in  folds  of  fo-  a  sort  of  family  sacredness  about  the 

liage  from  the  parent  stem.    Beneath  front,   but  here  every  wicked  will 

tliis  covert  the  rabbits  had  formed  a  had  worked  itself  out  most   reck* 

colony ;  and  it  was  curious  enough,  lessly.      A  bow  had  been  thrown 

ever  and  anon  to   see  a  broad  leaf  from  a  study,  and  projected  like  the 

move  upward  mysteriously  and  then  back  of  an  oven ;  a  hitticed  window 

a  head  and  ears  protrude  themselves,  hud  been  set  in  a  boudoir,  a  small 

or  a  tail  and  legs  disappear  suddenly,  balcony  thrust  from  a  nursery,  and  a 

After  a  while,  the  path,  growinj^  nar-  verandah  over  the  bower-room  faced 

rower  and  more  mazed  by  the  grass  the  garden-house,  a  quaint  old  place. 
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built  of  spars  and  unhewn  stones,  able  ont-door  dress.  Invariable,  out 
and  covered  with  mosses,  ivy,  and  door  and  in.  was  the  white  cravat 
periwinkle.  It  looked  as  if  some  ^of  laid  in  full  loose  folds,  and  fastened 
the  minor  designs  and  sketches  in  by  an  old  diamond-brooch,  and  the 
books  on  architecture  had  been  past-  long  watch-chain,  with  a  massive 
ed  together,  and  placed  side  bv  side,  bunch  of  seals  at  the  end. 
These  eccentricities,  however,  looked  A  traditionary  character  had  de- 
forth  on  a  scene  consistent  and  per-  scended  with  the  Grenfells  from 
feet  in  its  prettiness.  Beds  of  ver-  generation  to  generation.  Men  of 
bena  and  heliotrope,  baskets  of  roses  the  open  air,  men  of  the  field,  men  of 
and  carnations,  groups  of  sweet-  the  home,  men  of  narrow  spheres 
William  and  pansies  were  set  and  and  large  sympathies,  of  few  duties 
shaped  on  the  green  sward,  o'er  which  and  strong  feeling^  of  simple  lives 
trailed  many  a  wildling  bough  and ,  and  single  purposes ;  they  were  ever 
bud ;  old  stumps,  from  which  fell  behind  tbeir  age  in  fashion ;  in  ad- 
clnsters  of  rich  red  creepers,  stood  vance  of  it  in  feeling;  below  it  in 
here  and  there,  and  there  was  a  row  enlightenment  and  intellectual  cul- 
of  them  with  bright  festoons  hang-  ture ;  before  it  in  moral  impul^s 
ing  from  one  to  the  other;  lilacs,  and  truthfulness;  laggards,  perhaps, 
box,  privet  and  guelder  roses,  lightly  in  political  wisdom,  but  hpnest, 
fenced  in  the  sides  of  this  garden-  faithful  administrators  of  their  seve- 
plot ;  and  at  the  top,  a  low  hedge  of  ral  functions.  The  character,  as  it 
Drier  and  eglantine,  with  hop-tops  passed  downwards,  though  preserving 
fantastically  wreathing  and  shooting  its  nature  originally,  took  a  tone  from 
out  above,  only  half  hid  the  clover  the  different  ages.  The  father  of 
and  com  fields  beyond.  In  different  our  Squire  was  of  the  thorough 
corners  were  turf  or  wooden  seats  sporting  class,  and  on  returning 
placed,  so  as  to  catch  the  changes  of  thanks,  when  the  health  of  the  new- 
the  sunlight,  and  a  wide  vista  opened  bom  son  and  heir  was  drunk,  was 
to  the  setting  sun.  'Twas  a  summer  reported  to  Have  said,  "  That  he 
eve,  and  old  Squire  Grenfell  loitered  hoped  to  bring  him  up  as  a  gojd 
about  on  the  travelled  path  in  front  sportsman  and  a  good  Christian.'* 
of  his  house,  now  stopping  to  pat  a  The  son  inherited  the  love  of  field- 
dog,  now  to  take  a  look  across  the  sports,  but  refined  them  by  other 
park,  and  now  to  give  a  passing  pursuits  and  acquirements.  He  was 
word  to  his  lady,  who  sat  beneath  still,  however,  earnest  in  the  belief 
the  colonnade.  He  was  the  squire  that  a  gentleman  should  be  also  a 
of  other  days,  so  often  portrayed,  so  man,  that  he  should  support  the  su- 
well  remembered  by  all  who  can  look  periority  of  his  class  by  manly  at- 
back  bi'yond  this  age  of  utilitarian-  tributes,  as  well  as  by  mental  endow- 
bm.  Ripe  as  an  old  wine,  ruddy  as  ments  or  conventional  graces  ;  and 
an  autumn,  sturdy  as  an  old  tree,  he  held,  that  to  acquire  these,  other 
was  the  very  type  of^  his  class.  The  nurture  was  required  than  that  of 
locks  were  partly  grey,  which  fell  the  closet  or  salon.  Now  and  then, 
behind  his  ears,'  and  the  clear  blue  however,  he  showed  a  taint  of  the 
eye  was  calm  and  steady ;  the  face  old  leaven,  especially  on  the  judg- 
was  fresh  and  un wrinkled,  and  the  ment-seat ;  there  he  enacted  the  laws 
form  was  falling  from  its  muscular  of  the  field  like  a  very  Draco,  tliough 
set  into  that  half  looseness,  which,  in  other  cases  his  sentences  might 
ere  it  degenerates  into  bulkiness  or  have  been  written  in  milk.  Once  he 
obesity,  looks  well  and  comely  with  astonished  the  bench  of  brother  ma- 
old  age.  The  Squire  seemed  attired  gistrates,  by  inveighing  bitterly  and 
for  a  ride.  Judging  by  the  brown  violently  against  a  poor  wretch  who 
tops,  the  cords,  the  blue  coat  with  stood  in  the  box  for  some  petty  of- 
pUiin  brass  buttons  and  broad  fiaps,  fence  of  trespass  or  poaching,  and 
the  double-breasted  kerseymere  waist-  shouting  out,  when  asked  what  he 
coat,  the  hat  low-crowned  and  broad-  knew  against  him,  *'  Enow  against 
brimmed,  and  the  whip  stuck  in  the  him  1  Why,  that  fellow  would  mur- 
pocket,  he  was  always  conceiving  der  his  father,  would  rob  a  church — 
that  intent,  for  this  was  his  invarl-  do  anything ;  last  week  he  ginned  a 
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fox.^   One  of  his  peonliarities  was,  to  will  he  again,"  when  the  enthnsiastn 

perforin  all  his  jonrnejs  on  horse-  of  missions  has    subsided,  and  the 

oack,  a  servant  riding  behind  with  theories  of  regeneration  and   devd- 

>the  saddle-bags ;  and  he  had  never  lopment  have  fallen  back  into  the  old 

been  seen  inside  a  carriage,  except  beaten  world-worn   tracks.     Gentle 

on  the  ocoa^^ion  of  his  being  sheriff,  she  looked  aa  the  evening  snnlighl 

and  then  he  fidgeted  and  tossed  on  fell  on  the  soft  face,  which  yet  re* 

his  seat,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  tained  the  antumn  shade  of  bloom, 

ermined  dignity.  Ofttimes  sach  homes  and  on  the  soft  silky  hair,  streaked 

and  such  men  are  marred  by  metal-  here  and  there  with  silvery  braids, 

liancea,     A  fine  lady — a  vulgar 'or  and  on  the  fall  figure,  sunk  now  ia 

artificial  one — a  fashionable  lioness  graceful  repose.      She  was  reading 

or  an  amazon,  would  have  jarred  on  and  knitting  by  turns,  or  indul^ng 

the  harmony  of  the  whole.    Luckily,  in  that  musing  reverie,  which  hcibir 

like  met  like  here.    Of  an  old  conn-  tuSa  of  the  world  would  call  dulnesa, 

try  stock  like    his    own,  the    wife  but  which,  perha|)s,  are  among  the 

could  sympathise  with  his  pursuits,  most  delicioas  of  lifers  calmer  plea* 

his  ])rincipies,  and  even  his  fancies,  sures:   a  few  summer  plants  grouped 

Feminine,  but  not  delicate,  health-  around  filled  in  the  picture, 

fhl  in  mind  and  spirit,  she  could  par-  The  dog,   the  sporting  dog,  was 

ticipate  in  most  of  his  tastes,  could  largely  represented  there  and  then  by 

understand  all ;  could  listen  to  the  patriarchs  of  tri(>e8.    Under  the  old 

detfdls  of  the  fox-chase,  or  the  killing  oak  lay  an  old  Talbot,  the  last  of  a 

of  a  salmon ;  could  give  advice  on  race,  with  his  huge   head  stretched 

laying  out  the   grounds  or  cutting  between    his    paws,    and    his  large 

down  a  tree,  and  ever  administered  ears  hanging  down   like  the  leaves 

the  details  of  charity,  as  women  alone  of  a  giant  cactus.    With  half-shut 

can  do.     Grentleness,  the  gentleness  eyes  he  followed  his  master^s  move- 

of  the  heart,  was  her  charter  of  lady-  ments,  watching  for  signs  of  a  start 

hood,  a  gentleness  which  repudiated  Old  Grouse,  the  pointer,  of  the  old 

falsetto  tones,  or  the  acted  manner-  breed    and  old   time,   when   steadi* 

ism  of  phrase  or  gesture,  and  reposed  ness  and  strength  were  more  thought 

on  an  innate  tranquillity  and  nobility  of  than  fieetness,  deep-chested,  broadr 

of  soul.    Gentleifess!  most  beautiful  nosed,  and  strong-legge<1,  took  turn 

of  the  moral  attributes  ;*  most  plea-  and    turn  with  the    Squire,   pacing 

sant  of  the  social  I    Blessed  be  its  when  he   paced,  halting    when    he 

presence  1  Blessed  ever  be  that  spirit  halted,    and    seeming    to    take    the 

which    garbs    itself    in    love    and  same  interest  in  the  view.    A  small 

charity  ;  which  looks  even  on  error  Blenheim  gambolled  about  his  mi^ 

with  sweetest  pity,  and  has  courtesy  tress,  or  made  sudden  rushes  on  ft 

for  all  and  every  one  ;  which  shrinks  stray  rabbit,  arousing  from  their  cor- 

not  only  from  words  and  thoughts  ners    or  explorations    spaniels    and 

which   wound    or  sting,  as  philan-  terriers,  and  drawing  them  on  by  his 

thropists  would  turn  from  a  worm  in  noise  to  join  him  in  a  me16e  ruzzia, 

their  path,  but  will  not  even  harshly  in   the   fiiistnesses  of  the  rhododen- 

rub  the  down  from  such  butterfly  dron. 

wings  as  foibles  and  prejudices.    In  Presently  the  Squire^s  face  brighlh 

this  gentleness  she  was  educated  for  ened  as  he  exclaimed,  ^^  By  Jove,  here 

the  mission  of  almoner,  a  friend  to  the  they  come  1  *^  And  then,  like  a  bright 

poor.    In  those  times  such  missions  gleam,  Rose  on  her  pony  was  seen 

were  supposed  to  need  education  and  through  the  intervals  of  the  shrubs, 

training.     It   was   then   thought  a  through  the  branches  of  the  great 

necessary  preparation   to  learn  the  trees,  and  by  the  dancing,  leaping 

language  of  the  hearts,  feelings,  and  water,  as  she  cantered  up  the  park, 

habits  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  Behind  her,  very  unlike    a    bright 

mission   was    meant;  not    to    rush  gleam,  came   Qnamino,  sorely  tried 

npon  them  as  on  a  tribe  of  Ashantees,  by  the  cantrips  of  Pepperpot,  sorely 

or,  with  the  zeal  of  Crusaders,  fiercely  tried  by  his  gold-laoed  hat.     Thi2l 

enforce  it  on  the  masses  of  igno-  hat  was   to  him  what  crown  and 

ranee  and  i^in.    So  it  was  then,  so  it  sceptre  are  to  some  monarchs,  what 
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diamonds  are  to  dowagers,  what  welcome;  the  rest  were  more  de- 
ribbons  are  to  conrtiers,  at  once  a  monstrative,  some  crmgiog  apd 
glory  and  a  trial.  It  had  bronght  fawning  round  him,  some  making 
him  into  nil  sorts  of  scrapes  and  furtive  rushes,  and  giving  little  short « 
troubles.  It  was  always  coming  into  yelps  at  him,  behaving  generally  as 
contact  with  doorways  or  boughs,  little  things  do  in  the  preseace  of  a 
wiis   always    being    carried   off  by  great  one. 

chance  guhts,  or  tipped  from  its  eqni-  ^^  Don't  you  th'nk,  god-pa,  I  am 

librium  by  anv  odd  movement.  Once,  improved  in  my  riding  ?''  said  Ko^e, 

when  perched  on  a  branch  sconce  at  after  a  while,  looking  up  in  the  old 

a  mei'ting-house,  it  had  furnished  the  man's  face ;  ^^  did  you  see  how  I  held 

preacher  with  an  illustration  of  the  Snowdrop  in  hand,  and  how  well  I 

wicked,  who  l)ring  their  gold  and  kept  him  at  his  paces   coming  up 

their  silver  into  the  house  of  the  the  park?" 

Lonl.  It  must  be  confessed  that  ^^  Oh  yes,  you  are  growing  a  per* 
it  was  a  strange  head  to  fix  a  dig«  feet  horsewoman,  quite  a  Di  Verntm ; 
nity  upon.  Like  Sancho  Panza's,  if  I  shall  be  taking  you  to  the  cover 
mitres  had  been  rained  on  it  fi^om  side  with  me  soon  ;  and  as  for 
heaven,  *tis  doubtful  if  any  had  fitted  Quamino,  he  is  getting  such  a  first- 
it.  Had  the  efforts  of  Christie  and  rate  jockey,  that  I  must  get  him  to 
Co.,  the  handy  works  of  Collet  ft  ride  the  next  steeple-chase  for  me.'' 
Paris,  the  fezzes,  turbans,  sombre-  '^  Ah,  Massa  Squire,  yon  pokey  de 
ros,  Panamas,  and  wide-awakes,  from  fon  at  Quamino.  How  can  ride  that 
all  parts  and  all  lands,  been  poured  old  debil?  I  tink  him  always  hab  a 
upon  it  in  a  full  shower,  'tis  a  ques-  fly  under  him  tail.  Me  want  him  to 
lion  if  any  one  would  have  found  an  go  so"  (imitating  an  amble),  ^*  to  look 
easy  or  comfortable  fit.  Nature  had  quite  proper  in  de  town  with  Missey 
intended  that  head  to  be  unadorned  Kose,  and  den  him  surely  give  plonge 
save  by  its  woolly  covering.  So  and  kick,  and  me  go  up  and  up,  and 
thought  not  Quamino,  who  never  rose  de  hat  bomp  and  bomp,  and  all  de 
to  the  l^ight  of  his  grandeur  until  little  boys  laugh.  Oh,  him  tarned  ole 
the  hat  was  fixed  upon  it.  debil,  dat  Pepperpot." 

**  Ah  I  Rose,  Rose,  sweet,  bloom-  "  Well,  never  mind,  Quamino,  we 

ing  Rose,  my  summer  flower,  here  will  mount  you  better  some  day," 

Tou  are  at  last,"  said  the    Squire,  said  the  Squfre ;  ^^  I  am  glad,  however, 

kissing  her  cheek,  and  lightly  fondling  to  see  that  you  have  that  fine  hat 

her  golden  carls  as  he  lilted  her  from  still.    They  told  me  that  the   lads 

the  pony.  wrestled  for  it  at  the  Wbitsun  games." 

^^  Weil,  god-pa,  you  give  me  prettier  ^*  Hi  1  Squire,  dat  all  de  game  of  dat 

names  than  Quamino,  for  he  is  al-  BobMullis;  me  gib  him  hiccory-nut 

ways  singing  something  about  Rose,  for  dat." 

Rose,  my  coal-black  Rose ;  whether  This  was  a  sore  subject,  one  of  the 
he  means  me  or  not,  I  don't  know,"  trials  he  had  undergone  in  behoof  of 
said  she,  laughing,  as  she  was  handed  his  hat.  The  story  was,  that  stand- 
onwards  to  the  caresses  of  Dame  ingoneday  by  thering  atawrestling- 
Grenfell.  match,  with  the  hat  well  to  the  front, 

Meanwhile  Trevenna  and  his  wife  some  wag  had  toppled  it  over,  and 

had  arrived  by  the  short  cut  through  tl\^at  it  was  there  and  then  seized  by 

the  lady's  meadow,  and  we,  Gerald  the   sticklers  as  a    gage  of  battle. 

Grenfell  and  myself,  emerged  from  Quamino,  following  it  eagerly,  was 

the  gardens,  where  he  had  been  mak-  also  set  upon ;  speedily  swathed  in  a 

ing  a  sort  of  exploratory  expedition,  wrestling-jacket,  and    to    his    great 

end  made  the  group  and  the  greet-  surprise  found  himself  in  the  grip  of 

ings  complete.  a   practised   player,  who,  after  ez- 

The  dogs,  too,  had  their  greeting,  hibiting  him  in  all  his  attitudes  and 

The  Talbot   and  Domingo    touched  grimaces  to  an  admiring   audience, 

noses  with  a  cold  courtesy,  after  the  laid  him  playfully  on  his  back.    On 

fashion  of  Oxonians,  or  Englishmen  rising,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  his 

meeting   abroad.     Grouse   was  less  hat,  the  hat,  stuck  on  the  pole  upon 

Stiff^  though  also  very  stately  in  his  which  the   prizes  were  usually  ex- 
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biblted,  labelled  "  For  the  best  man."  down  moss  and  wild-flowere.    In  a 

His  rage  and  fory  then  were  most  little  dell  by  the  water*8  edge  was  a 

grotesque,  and   made  the  joke  and  qnaint  old  sammer-hooBe,  percbe<l  on 

laugh  of  many  an  after  day.  the  top  of  some  old  roots,  twisted, 

Moving  on  to  the  portico,  be  made  twined,  and  knotted  into  a  fantastic 

a  most  elegant  obeisance  to  tlie  lady  framework.     Over  it  hung  the  sha- 

of  the  boose.     *^  Me  hope  me  see  de  dow  of  a  tree,  and   behind  was  a 

laady  berry  well  to-night,  and  dat  all  beetling  rock  overgrown  with  mosses 

de  fam^y  quite  well/*  and  creepers,  which  had  spread  them- 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Quamino,**  selves  over  the  thatched  roo^  and 

was  the  reply ;  and  she  too  had  then  fell  trailing  wild  wreaths   and   fe»- 

her  quiet  fling  at  him.  toons    down    the    sides    and    front. 

^^  I  hear  that  you  were  at  the  meet-  From  either  mossy  seat  within,  the 

ing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  last  rivulet  could   be  traced    in    all  its 

night    I  hope  you  were  edifieil,  and  windings,    and    the    ripple    of    its 

gave  them  some  valuable  information  waves   over    the    pebbles    mingled 

on  the  subject.**  softly    there  with    the    rnstling   of 

^^  Yes,  me  dere,  laady,  and  me  neber  bonghs  and  leaves,  and  the  playing 

hear  sich  fool-man*s  talk.    Dere  one  of  the  breeze.     The  setting  snn  now 

preacher  dat  call  me  ^  him  poor  black  lit  the  pools  into  a  bright  glow,  and 

DixKler.*    Me   scorn    de   connection,  little  gusts  ever  and  anon  swept  over 

Me  hab  white  blood  in  me  veins,  me  them,  ruffling  and  dimpling  them  for 

hab  white  heart,  and  me  tink  that  dis  a  moment;   swarms  of  flies  flitted 

tight  skin,  tho*  it  war  a  leetly  black,  over  them,  and  here  and  there  the 

look  more  better  dan  him  scarecrow  rise  of  a  trout  left  a  tiny  widening 

carcass ;  so  me  tell  dem.**  circle  of  waves.    *Twas  the  scene  of 

Thus  Quamino  wa*4  passed  on  from  a  summer  eve.    Who  has  not  seen 

one  to  the  other,  like  a  liqueur,  until  it?    Tet  who  would  tire  to  see  it 

he  came  to  our  turn,  and  was  then  again    and     again,    bringing    fresh 

assailed  with  one  of  tlie  old  jokes,  for  beauty,  new  thoughts,  at  each  repe- 

schoolboys  are  not  often  inventive  in  tition.    When  such  things  pall,  shut 

their  wit.  up  the  book  of   nature,  close  this 

^*  Ilalloa,  Quamino,  how  many  blue  word  of  God,  for  it  has  no  longer  a 

beans  make  five  ?**  an  arithiLetical  sign,  or  voice,  or  inspiration,  for  the 

prublem  which   always   posed  and  soul, 

bothered  him  sorely.  An    open    glade  was    onr    play- 

^^  III,  maHsa  Gerald,  yon  raally  too  ground ;  there,  too,  tlie  mothers  sat 
cleber — too  cleber  for  Quamino.  You  on  an  old  trunk.  In  tlie  summer- 
see  dem  five  crow  on  de  tree.  Now,  house  Trevenna  and  the  Squire  held 
*spose  you  bang  and  kill  two,  how  converse  more  serious  andxonfiden- 
many  left — eh  ?^*  tial  than  their  wont 

" How  many  left?  why,  three,  to  "I  didn't  see  yon  on  the  bench  to- 
be  sure.**  day,  Trevenna,**  said  the  Squire,  after 

^^  No ;  dey  wa9n*t    Dey  sabe  too  some  iuteresting  observations  as  to 

much  for  iJiat    Dey  fly  away.    Me  whether  the  trout  that  rose  in  the 

tink    young    gemmen    at    cla8s*cal  pool  under  tlie  rock  was  the  one  he 

school  know  more  better  dan  dat'*  nad  hooked  the  day  before,  or  whe- 

And  away  he  marched,  strutting  and  ther  the  mist  rising  from  the  river 

chuckling  at  his  triumph.  was  a  sign  of  heat  or  rain.     *^  There 

Tea  was    brought   round    in  the  was  not  much  business,  no  poaching, 

open  air,  and  with  it  all  kinds  of  though  that  fellow  Tom  NichoU  was 

c;ikefi,    and    baskets  of    fresh    fruit  brought  up  on  suspicion  of  throwing 

just  plucked.    Then  we  all  strolled  lime  into  the  river  to  kill  the  fi!>h. 

through    the    shrubbery,   and   by  a  We  had,  however,  rather  a  serious 

little  wood  path  down  towards  the  case  of  house-breaking.    By  the  by, 

bn>ok,  the  elders  moving  on  quietly  did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  of 

and  sedately  ;    we,  the   young    fry  the  fellow  who  gave  you  that  fright  t 

and  the  dogs,  scampering  and  scour-  I  should  have  thought  that  you  and 

ing  over  the  banks  and  through  the  the  dog  and  Quamino  w<aild   have 

copse,  startling  birds,  and  trampling  tackled  him,  though  I  don*t  think 
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much  of  the  darkless  pluck ;  the  dog,  Torning  round,  he  saw  the  paleness 
however,  was  to  he  depended  on,  and  on  his  friend's  face  grow  more 
you  used  to  have  a  firm  strong  grip,  deadly,  and  the  drops  of  perspi- 
I  never  met  with  anything  of  that  ration  stand  coldly  on  the  forehead.  . 
sort,''  continued  he,  maundering  back  ^*  I  have  said  something  to  hurt 
into  old  recollections ;  "  but  a  curious  you  now,  Trevenna— have  touched 
circumstance  occurred  once  to  me  in  some  sore.  If  there  be  anything 
looking  after  poachers.  My  father  one  painful  or  embarrassing  in  this  mat- 
day  discovered  a  wire  near  the  west-  ter,  let  it  pass  by  for  ever.  John 
end  plantation,  and  saw  the  gap  by  Grenfell  is  not  the  man  to  unkennel 
which  the  man  who  set  it  had  come  any  one's  secret.  But  if  there  be 
and  gone.  In  the  evening  he  took  aught  in  which  a  helping  hand  or 
me— quite  a  boy  then—with  him  to  kindly  thought  can  aid  or  comfort 
watch  the  spot.  It  was  agreed  that  you,  speak  it  out,  man.  The  second 
I  should  remain  close  by  the  wire,  barrel  often  brings  down  the  bird, 
and  that  he  should  make  a  detour,  and  a  second  head  may  wing  a  diffi- 
and  return  in  another  direction,  culty.  At  any  rate,  a  clean  breast 
avoiding  the  gap.  It  was  almost  often  makes  a  free  heart.  So,  let  it 
dark;  and  I  remember  that  my  be  as  you  will,  silence  or  council; 
heart  beat  quickly  at  the  excitement  you  may  trust  me  for  either.  Our 
and  novelty  of  mv  situation.  Sud-  lathers  for  many  generations  have 
denly  in  the  gap  there  appeared  the  been  friends  and  play-fellows,  and  I 
figure  of  a  man  cautiously  and  quiet-  would  be  true  to  you  for  the  sake  of 
ly  climblug  over  the  hedge.  I  made  old  associations,  if  nothing  else.  Say 
one  rush,  and  sprang  upon  him  as  he  the  word,  then — shall  it  be  a  stiU  ^ 
came  do>vn;  we  grappled  and  fell  tongue  or  open  heart  betwixt  us  ?" 
together  on  the  grass,  tumbling  over  At  this  appeal  Trevenna's  face 
and  over  in  the  struggle.  lie  was  changed  and  changed  again,  showing 
stronger  and  heavier  than  I  was,  and  the  deep  workings  of  an  inward 
I  felt  my  strength  failing,  and  a  struggle.  Once  or  twice  he  made  an 
dizziness  coming  over  my  eyes ;  he  effort  as  if  to  speak ;  but  the  words 
was  fumbling,  too,  to  get  free  play  seemed  to  stick  in  the  throat,  and 
for  a  short  stick  he  carried :  in  a  there  would  come  instead  a  low 
sort  of  despair  I  raised  my  hand  to  gurgling  sound,  and  the  dead  pallor 
strike,  when  a  gleam  of  moonlight  would  return,  and  the  cold  sweat- 
fell  upon  us,  and  I  saw  my  father's  drops  burst  forth  ah*esh.  '  At  last  he 
face.'  Ue  had  come  back,  contrary  to  seemed  to  gather  up  his  strength 
agreement^  bv  the  gap,  and  each  had  into  resolve ;  the  inward  workings 
taicen  the  other  for  the  poacher.  I  settled  into  a  calm;  the  throes  of 
never  trembled  so  as  at  that  moment,  heart-pain  subsided,  and  then,  laying 
and  my  father  could  not  look  at  me  his  hand  on  the  Squire's  arm,  ho  re- 
for  days  without  shuddering  at  the  vcaled  in  fitful,  fervid  utterances  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  hap-  story  of  a  life, 
pened."  "Yes,"  he  said;  "I  will  tell  aU. 

Some  faces  show  emotion  by  deep  There  may  be  much  of  shame  in  my 

flushes  or  fiery  eye-fla!*hes,  some  by  a  story,  much  of  error ;  but  there  has 

cold  pallor,  and  a  fixedness  of  eye  been  also  much  suffering,  much  retri- 

and  feature.    As  the  Squire  went  on  bution ;  and  though  the  doom  of  ex- 

and  on  with  his  story,  a  paleness  piation  may  be  not  yet  fulfilled,  I 

came  o'er  Trevenna's  face,  and  the  feel  that  my  soul  has  through  the 

features  grew  still,  cold,  and  fixed  as  long  years  gradually  been  clearing 

■tone.  itself  from  the  degradation  of  its  one 

"  I  never  could  think,"  rambled  on  sin ;  and  since  God  has  given  me  my 

the    Squire,  returning    to   the  first  sweet  child,- it  has  been  no  longer 

idea,    "what   that  fellow's   motive  dark ;  and  come  what  will  now,  whilst 

oould  have  been.    Why  he  passed  that  blessing  remains,  there  will  be 

all  the  passages  and  closets  where  light  on  my  heart,  light  in  my  soul, 

the  plate  or  valuables  might  have  ion  know,  John  Grenfell,  how  that 

been,  and  how  he  stumbled  on  the  at  my  father's  death  our  family  pro- 

obild's  room  is  a  mystery  to  me."  perty  was  found  to  have  dwindled 
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and  dwindled  in  successive  frenera-  would  do  anything— even  work— for 
tions,  until  there  was  little  left,  save  him  ;  and  his  voice,  Inngh,  or  presence 
some  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  would  always  set  them  agog,  and 
which  had  always  heen  tnanai^d  hy  draw  out  all  the  hest  points  of  their 
an  agent,  and*  with  which  we  never  nature.  He  was  their  constant  theme 
concerned  ourselves  nmcli,  as  long  and  admiration.  *  Hi !'  they  wonld 
as  the  proceeds  were  regular  and  say,  *dere  Massa  John~how  him 
ample ;  and  how  we,  my  brother  walk— how  him  talk-«-bow  him  work 
John  and  myself,  resolved  to  set  forth  —how  him  laugh— aod,  my  gar,  how 
for  our  Barbadian  estates,  and  see  him  drink  1^  lUluding  to  his  practice 
what  fortune  and  endeavour  might  of  quaffing  large  goblets  of  cane-juice 
do  for  us  there,  rather  than  stay  at  at  a  draught.  Thus  all  went  well ; 
home,  and  find  our  property  fidling  we  lived  on  and  on,  prospering,  toil- 
off  field  by  field,  and  ourselves  sink-  ingin  kindly  brotherhood  of  lio(»e  and 
ing  gradually  down  to  the  state  of  intent.  In  these  days  of  our  confi* 
poor  (rentleinen.  dence,  under  the  influence  of  the  feel- 
"  Well,  away  we  started— young,  ing  of  community,  which  so  often 
strong,  and  sanguine-— differing  in  grows  up  betwixt  men  labouring  and 
temperament,  but  united  enough  in  succeeding  together,  we  made  an 
feeling  and  intent  to  be  good  yoke-  agreement,  a  bond,  that  whatever 
fellows  in  the  earnest  work  before  us.  wealth  was  won  should  be  common ; 
The  sphere  was  new,  not  very  genial  that  in  case  of  one  dying",  the  sur- 
perhaps,  or  very  accordant  with  old  vivor  should  inherit  all— that  should 
habits  and  early  training ;  yet  it  had  one  be  childless,  the  children  of  the 
its  excitements  and  attractions.  We  other  should  be  heirs  to  both ;  and 
found  on  our  estates  the  usual  effects  there  even  gleams  upon  me  a  vague 
of  absenteeism.  The  land  had  de-  consciousness— a  dark  recollection— 
teriorated,  and  fallen  into  disorder;  that,  more  than  this,  tiiere  was  a  com- 
the  buildings  were  dilapidated,  and  pact  binding  us  to  unite  the  property 
the  slaves  were  suffering  from  the  by  marriage,  should  one  have  sons 
CTossest  neglect  and  maltreatment,  and  the  other  only  a  daughter  or 
Ilere  was  work  to  do,  and  we  stood  daughters;  and  that,  failing  Uiis  con- 
to  It  manfully.  Yeur  by  year  we  tract,  the  whole  inheritance  should 
began  •  to  reap  results ;  prosperity  go  in  the  male  line — bo  anxious  were 
dawned  before  us;  order  and  well-  we  to  preserve  our  newly-gotten  gaiu 
being  sprang  up  around.  W^ith  our  from  the  causes  which  had  frittered 
slaves  we  were  especially  successful,  away  and  exhausted  our  ancestral 
It  is  8ome  time  ere  fresh  young  blood  estates.  This  clause  has  haunted  me 
yields  to  the  influences  of  climate,  and  of  late  like  a  spectre,  and  is  more  a 
the  young  fresh  nature  equally  resists  dread  than  a  reality, 
ibr  a  while  the  influences  of  vicious  ^^  About  this  time  our  common  in- 
habits and  8ocict^\  Thus  in  the  terest  compelled  a  temporary  separa- 
strength  of  our  own  hearts,  still  pnls-  tion,  and  I  went  away  to  superintend 
ing  with  home  feelings,  we  were  able  a  plantation  in  a  different  part  of  the 
quietly  and  calmly  to  carry  out  our  i«>land.  Here  I  was  atone,  without 
work  of  reform  on  those  around  us.  companionship,  without  communion. 
Character  always  tells,  even  on  slaves,  and  soon  found  that  isolation  is  more 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  could  do  dangerous  to  the  soul  even  than  free 
more  by  personal  influences  than  society.  I  began  to  lose  that  elasti- 
many  had  effected  by  the  strictest  city  and  buoyancy  which  often  pro- 
penal  systems,— could  do  often  more  tccts  the  heart  froiA  debasement  or 
by  word  or  look  than  by  whip  or  corruption,  and  keeps  it  bounding 
shackle.  John,  especially  at  first,  and  rising  continually  above  tempta- 
had  a  wonderful  mastery  over  them,  tion  and  beyond  the  passions.  My 
His  nature  took  more  with  them  energy,  too,  took  a  more  selfish  aim 
than  mine.  His  strength,  his  jo-  and  purpose,  and  my  spirit  grew  un> 
vial  spirit,  his  humour,  had  great  social  and  less  sympathisiug.  Then 
attractions  for  them.  They  chimed  came  my  trial  and  my  fall.  In  a  hut 
in  well  with  their  own  rough  sports,  near  my  own  house,  close  to  the  gate, 
their  love  of  fun  and  drollery.    They  so  that  I  must  needs  pass  it  in  all  my 


I 
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outgoings  and  inoomings,  lived  a  Very  early  appeared  signs  of  that 
molatto  girl  with  an  old  crone,  her  deep  and  innate  depravity  which 
natural  or  adopted  mother.  They  makes  one  shudder  for  the  futpre.  In 
belonged  to  the  property,  yet,  in  the  vices  of  the  child  I  saw  the  com- 
Bome  way,  had  gained  a  privileged  ing  retribution  of  the  man.  In  ray 
exemption  from  the  usual  routine  of  own  heart  there  dwelt  a  senhc  of  moral 
labour,  and  performed  only  such  light  degradation,  and  I  saw  this  ever  and 
service  abont  the  house  and  grounds  ever  reflected  in  the  l>earing  of  those 
as  they  chose.  They  were  from  around  me.  The  obedience  paid  was 
Grenada,  and  the  girl  showed  signs  more  that  of  fear  than  respect,  and 
of  Spanish  blood  in  her  fine  rich  I  missed  the  cordial  confiding  tone 
colour,  her  oval  face,  full  voluptuous  which  once  existed  in  the  intercourse 
figure,  and  in  the  easy  grace  with  betwixt  me  and  my  people.  The 
which  she  moved.  Ever  as  I  came  bearing  of  dependants,  like  the  sha- 
and  went,  she  stood  before  me  a  pre-  dows  on  a  dial,  indicate  the  stages 
sent  temptation--obtruded  before  me  and  changes  in  the  moral  revolutions, 
in  all  her  atr factions.  At  fir^t  I  I  was  fallen,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
withstood  it  w»ll,  and  felt  nought  but  self  was  more  and  more  in  the  ascen- 
indifference.  Then  use  had  its  effects,  dance.  My  only  thought  was  to  get 
and  the  cravings  for  some  companion-  rich — to  make  money  enough  to 
ship  wrought  upon  me.  Our  salnta-  escape  and  throw  off  the  fetters,  the 
tions  became  longer,  our  meetings  irons  of  which  entered  into  my  very 
more  frequent.  I  looked  for  them^  soul.  God  forgive  me  1  to  this  thought 
then  sought  for  them,  and  then —  I  sacrificed  everything — ^for  ]bhis  I 
'twas  the  old  story — we  fell.  From  toiled,  for  this  I  wrought,  for  this  I 
that  hour  my  peace  was  gone.  The  taxed  iiardly  and  relentlessly  the  la- 
spell  of  passion  soon  passed  away,  but  bour  of  others,  for  this  I  racked  the 
Uie  curse  of  sin  clove  to  me,  and  en-  land  under  my  care;  and  I  was  grow- 
tered  into  my  life.  I  was  no  longer  ing  rich.  The  hour  of  release  seemed 
alone.  With  me  and  beside  me  was  near,  the  day  of  liberty  was  already 
one  who  influenced  my  every  action ;  dawning. 

whose  presence  was  a  daily  debase-  *^  Meanwhile,  all  I  saw  and  heard  of 
ment,  drawing  down  my  soul  step  by  my  brother  was  far  from  comforting, 
step  in  pollution  and  misery.  The  His  free  jovial  temperament  made 
nature  of  this  girl  was  base,  below  him  more  susceptible  of  the  vitiat- 
the  ordinary  level  of  her  kind ;  her  ing  influences  of  the  society  around 
temper  and  passions  were  strong,  hini.  Gradually  he  yielded  and 
fierce,  and  wayward.  Money,  finery,  yielded  ;  the  temptations  fastened 
pleasure,  were  her  sole  objects.  If  themselves  into  habits.  The  de- 
thwarted  in  her  taste,  she  would  be-  bauch  became  more  frequent— excess 
come  furious,  demon-like,  and  soon  I  habitual.  The  canker  of  daily  vice 
scarcely  dared  to  provoke  these  bursts,  was  eating  into  his  fine  nature, 
A  love  of  power  and  a  vindictiveness  spreading  and  stretching  its  roots 
towards  those  who  offended  or  dis-  through  mind  and  body.  He  was 
pleased  her,  often  showed  themselves  not  so  far  gone,  however,  but  that  a 
in  little  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  saving  hand  might  have  drawn  him 
in  which,  God  help  met  I  was  often  back  from  the  abyss.  I  tried,  but  I 
an  unwilling  abettor ;  and  I  became  had  lost  my  power.  My  own  sin 
the  veriest  slave  on  the  plantation —  paralysed  my  arm,  and  made  my 
a  slave  with  the  sense  of  slavery  tongue  falter.  Yet  there  was  hop^— 
hanging  on  me  as  a  millstone.  In  hope  that  his  nature  might  rebound 
time  a  child  was  born — a  son.  It  and  recover  itself.  This  hope  was 
could  bring  no  joy,  no  pride,  yet  for  soon  lost  In  one  of  his  reckleas  fits 
the  time  it  wan  a  bond  and  tie  be-  he  proposed  to,  and  then  married,  a 
tween  us.  This  soon  ceased.  The  Creole  lady.  Her  character  toned 
boy  grew  up  vicious  and  wilful.  It  rather  with  the  encouragement  of 
was  in  vain  I  strove  to  curb  or  sub-  his  vices  than  with  their  reform, 
due  his  passions.  The  mother  fos-  Her  influence  became  paramount — 
tered  and  fed  them  by  indulgence,  by^  mine  was  repudiated,  my  counsel 
example,  by   every  encouragement,  rejected  and  my  own  sin  thrown  in 
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my  face.  Hence  we  lived  apart*—  his  place  at  my  feet  at  the  raised 
seldom  meeting — ^never  with  affeo-  arm.  The  blow  was  tm-ned,  and  the 
tion  or  in  conndence;  but  rumours  knife  fell  with  broken  force  on  the 
came  to  me  of  increased  profligacy—  dog's  ribs.  His  growls  and  the  noise 
of  health,  means,  and  character  brought  Quamino  to  the  spot.  The 
wasted  in  debauchery— of  a  temper  wretched  boy  was  disarmed,  and  led 
soured  by  vice  and  disease;  and  away,  yelling  out  imprecations  and 
soon,  very  soon,  it  began  to  be  heard  threats.  I  was  left  alone— alone  with 
that  the  popular  planter  was  be-  my  thoughts — alone  with  my  con- 
coming  a  tyrant, — that  punishment,  science.  rTwas  a  dark,  dark  hour, 
harsh  and  intemperate,  inflicted  in  Those  only  who  have  wrestled  with 
haste  and  passion,  was  more  and  remorse,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
more  frequent  on  his  estate— that  the  doom  of  "retribution,  can  know 
complaints,  murmurs,  then  words  of  the  agony  of  such  hours, 
wrath  and  threats  of  vengeance,  **  Scarcely  had  the  sweat-drops  dried 
were  muttered  sullenly  and  secret-  on  my  forehead,  my  limbs  ceased  to 
ly  among  the  people  with  whom  tremble,  or  my  heart  to  beat '  so 
he  was  once  a  sort  of  idol.  The  wildly,  when  a  horse^s  steps  were 
time  was  a  crisis  with  us  both.  To  heard,  and  a  mau'gallopped  up  to  the 
me,  thank  God,  it  brought  only  door  to  say  that  my  brother  was 
wari^ng — a  dread,  dark  warning —  dead — ^had  died  in  the  night  of  a 
fearful  enough,  bitter  enough ;  to  fit— was  found  lying  dead  in  his 
him  it  brought  death — an  evil,  vio-  balcony  in  the  morning, 
lent  death.  Oh,  Ood  1  I  scarce  dare  '*  My  own  woe  made  me  callous  for 
to  recall  the  events  of  that  time  ;  the  moment — hard,  stony.  I  had  no 
memory  revolts  against  passing  grief— no  tear  for  my  brother.  I 
back  again  across  those  dark  limits,  could  scarce  comprehend  who  or 
But  it  must  be  told."  Here  Tre-  what  it  was  that  had  been  taken 
venna  gasped,  qa  if  for  breath  and  from  me.  Mechanically  I  went  with 
strength,  ere  he  went  on  with  the  the  messenger — mechanically  went 
story  of  his  life.  '*It  was  a  hot,  on  and  on— on  through  the  ^cano 
sultry  afternoon,  and  I  was  sitting  in  fields— on  through  the  avenue  of 
my  room  with  closed  blinds,  striv-  cocoa-nut  trees— on  through  the 
ing  to  be  cool — striving  to  forget  door — ^up  the  stairs — on  to  the  bai- 
the  growing  misery  at  my  heart —  cony,  and  there  he  lay  on  the  floor — 
striving  to  see  brighter  spots  in  the  he,  my  brother — dead^  There  he  lay, 
fViture,  when  suddenly  my  son  enter-  stricken  in  the  fulness  of  life.  Taken 
ed,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  a  shat- 
glaring  with  intoxication.  'He  had  tered  glass  was  beside  him — ^a  cigar 
grown  now  into  youth,  and  we  had  lay  in  the  poor  clasped  fingers.  Could 
become  all  but  estranged.  Our  meet-  this  bloated,  discoloured  ooi*i>se  be 
ings  were  only  altercations*— reproof  he  who  had  so  lately  stood  beside 
on  my  side,  and  insolence  and  anger  me  strong,  lusty,  and  lifeful — who, 
on  his.  He  only  sought  me  to  get  a  few  years  since,  had  started  forth 
money.  That  was  his  errand  now.  with  me  fresh,  ardent,  and  hopeful? 
Heated  and  excited,  he  demanded  a  And  here  was  the  end— death,  sin, 
larger  supply  than  ever  I  had  grant-  misery.  For  a  while  I  knelt  down 
ed  before.  I  remonstrated;  he  per-  by  him  alone;  all  the  eariy  memo- 
sisted  with  insults  and  oaths.  Roused  ries— all  the  early  hopci^— -aJl  the 
from  my  forbearance,  I  gave  a  flat  early  thoughts,  came  rushing  back, 
denial,  and  ordered  him  from  my  and  with  them  came  the  early  feel- 
presence.  Scarce  had  I  spoken,  ings,  softening  and  hallowing  the 
when— oh,  God  I  it  is  too  horrible  to  heart,  and  kindling  it  into  prayer ; 
speak — ^his  hand  lifted  and  raised  a  and  there,  by  that  dead  brother, 
knife  to  strike  me — me,  his  father,  were  uttered  prayers  which  were 
Horror  paralysed  me;  I  could  not  answered  in  aftef-life-^there  were 
move  hand  or  foot  to  arrest  the  formed  resolves  which  have  been 
blow.  The  blade  gleamed  before  firmly,  patiently  fulfilled, 
my  eyes.  At  the  instant  Domingo,  ^*  The  cause  of  death,  on  inquiry  and 
then  ahnoet  a  puppy,  sprang  from  ezandnation,  was  said   to   be  apo- 
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plexj,  and  so  it  seemed — so  it  was  ness  and  depravity ;  his  mother  was 
believed.  Shortly  after,  it  was  darkly  taken  off  by  fever,  and  soon  after  he 
whispered  aboat  that  man^s  hand  disappeared  altogether.  I  had  heard 
had  done  the  deed-— that  some  slaves,  nothing  for  several  year&— had  almost 
goaded  to  vengeance  by  wrong  and  ceased  to  think  of  him  until  that 
punishment,  had  climbed  up  the  terrible  night  when  I  was  roused 
balcony  whilst  he  was  asleep  and  from  my  sleep  by  my  child^s  cries, 
insensible,  had  tied  a  cord  round  his  and  rushed  in  pursuit  after  the  man 
neck  outside  the  cravat,  to  leave  no  whom  the  dog  had  seized.  Once— 
mark  of  violence—strangled  him,  ay,  twice — in  my  terror  at  the 
and  laid  down  the  body  in  the  sem-  danger  which  had  threatened  my 
blance  of  death  by  the  visitation  of  darling,  I  levelled  a  pistol  I  had 
God.  taken   up  at  him,  but  the  head  of 

"  These  whispers  at  last  reached  me,  the  dog  moved  ever  between,  and 
adding  to  my  grief  the  dark,  %  dread  intercepted  my  aim.  God  be  praised 
suspicion  of  murder.  for  this ;  for  when  I  had  strangled 

'^  I  could  no  longer  stay  in  a  spot  the  dog  off  him,  and  lifted  up  the 
darkened  by  such  fearful  scenes,  lights  I  looked  in  my  son^s  face. 
,  even  to  realise  my  dreams  of  wealth.  Yes ;  'twas  he  who  stood  there,  pale 
My  resolve  ^as  made  and  acted  on.  and  bleeding.  You  may  well  imagine 
I  settled  the  inheritance  with  my  now  how  he  escaped,  and  why  Qua- 
brother^s  widow  and  sons — placed  mino,  who  alone  of  my  domestics 
my  own  portion  under  careful  manage-  had  followed  me  to  England,  diverted 
ment,  for  I  was  bound  by  our  com-  the  pursuit  from  the  right  direction, 
pact  not  to  sell  it — ^provided  for  the  *^  What  the  wretched  man's  motive 
woman  and  her  son — ^and  then  turn-  was  I  cannot  tell — whether  it  was 
ed  my  back  on  a  place  which  I  had  plunder  or  violence,  or  only  recon- 
first  seen  with  such  hope,  and  which  noitring — whether  he  came  by 
was  now  nothing  to  me  but  a  dark,  chance  or  design.  But  his  presence 
black  memory.  has  brought  back  all  the  old  thoughts, 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  and  filled  my  future  with  forebod- 
chance  led  me  to  meet  with  one  ings.  I  live  in  fear — ^in  fear  that  at 
whom  I  had  known  and  regarded  in  every  step  I  may  once  more  come 
early  years,  who  had  then  held  a  upon  him — that  every  paper  I  take 
dependent  position,  but  was  now  up  may  reveal  some  villany  or  vio- 
free.  She  was  one  in  whose  gentle-  lence  he  has  committed, 
ness  and  affection  I  could  hope  to  *^  Now,  Grenfell,  yon  have  the  clue 
find  the  repose  and  peace  I  sought,  to  my  life,  and  whether  it  may  loosen 
We  married;  my  thoughts  were  or  strengthen  your  friendship,  you 
attracted  back  to  the  hoine  of  my    know  all." 

youth,  and  we  came  hither.  You  Thsre  was  a  pause,  a  short 
Know  the  rest  How  the  longings,  pause.  The  Squire  had  listened 
the  prayers  of  years,  were  answered,  with  deep  earnest  interest,  marked 
after  many  bitter  disappointments,  here  and  there  by  occasional  ex- 
by  the  birth  of  my  sweet  Kose ;  how  clamations,  and,^.  when  the  story 
she  has  woven  and  clustered  bless-  was  ended,  seemed  sunk  in  thought ; 
ings  aroQud  me ;  and  how  I  began  then  rising,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Tre- 
at last  to  feel  peace  and  know  hap-  venna'sshoulder,  andsatd,**!Tisa  sad 
piness.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  strange  tale ;  my  thoughts  don't  come 
dark  past.  My  life,  welling  purely  quickly.  I  must  think  over,  sleep  on 
and  brightly  at  first  from  the  fouu-  it,  ere  I  can  give  counsel  or  opinion ; 
tain-head,  then  fouled  and  stained  by  but  you  have  trusted  me,  and  I  will^ 
a  dark  stream  running  into  it,  seem-  stand  by  you  to  the  end.  What  can 
ed  again  to  be  •clearing  itself  as  it  or  may  be  done,  I  cannot  yet  see ;  we 
widened  and  deepened  towards  the  will  talk  .more  of  it  to-morrow, 
close.  I  had  heard  regularly  from  Meanwhile  look  at  this,  and  let  it 
Barbadoes.  My  brother's  children  cheer  your  spirit." 
were  going  on  in  the  old  voluptuous  As  lie  spoke,  he  turned  Trevenna 
course.  My  son  had  sunk  lower  and  towards  the  glade  where  Rose  was 
lower,  deeper  and  deeper,  in  wicked-    sporting  in  the  evening  light,  dancing 
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on  the  grass,  and  tossing  np  handfnls  faces  turned  towards  the  gronp  and 

of  flowers,  with  the  boys  and  dogs  all  the  sunset.    The  picture  flashed  back 

playing  around    her,    and  the   two  a  light  upon  his  soul,  kindling  it  with 

mothers   sitting   with   their   gentle  hope,  with  faith. 


OHAPTEB  VII. 

Youth— If  angels  guard  the  cradle  that  I  look   back    on   a  fbll-joyed 

bed,  if  they  spread  their  wings  fondly  youth    and     a    goodly     prime— no 

and  lovingly  over  childhood,  there  memories  have  so  tender  a  light,  or 

must  be  joyousness  in  their  glances,  such  a  thrilliug  voice  for  the  heart  as 

a  glad  motion  in  the  winnowing  of  these. 

their  wings,  as  they  hover  and  circle  Gerald  and  Rose— summer  days, 
around  the  courses  of  youth,  and  see  and  summer  eves — ^autumn  rambles, 
them  leading,  mingling,  joining  with  rides,  nuttings,  scramblings  in  woods 
all  the  emblems  of  young  life,  the  and  orchards,  winter  sports,  fireside 
morn,  the  spring-time,  the  dawning  stories,  all  come  wafted  back  in  one 
light,  the  buds,  the  blossoms,  the  vision,  the  two  loved  faces  and  forms 
springing  corn-blades ;  see  them  standing  ont  as  the  figures  grouped 
blended  with  the  gentle  influences  of  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  youth, 
sunshine,  sweet  airs,  bright  skies,  Gerald,  as  he  appears  now  before 
and  luxuriant  verdure.  It  must  be  me,  was  a  fine,  healthy,  active,  bold 
joy  to  their  beings,  joy  such  as  there  fellow,  free-hearted,  generous,  full  of 
is  in  heaven,  to  breathe  in  the  pure  impulse,  full  of  quick  spirit,  not  a 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  young  genius,  not  even  clever,  but  gifted 
hearts,  to  catch  their  free  high  im-  with  ready  innate  perceptions  of 
pulses,  their  fresh  warm  affections,  moral  greatness  or  feeling,  with  a 
and  float  them  upward,  heavenward,  keen,  though  not  deep,  sense  of 
It  must  be  joy,  the  joy  of  angels,  to  natural  beauty.  Hero-deeds  and 
move  around,  a  celestial  barrier,  hero-thonghts,  the  maxims  and  apo- 
warding  off  the  arrow  that  flicth  by  thegms  of  the  great  stories  of  adven- 
day,  and  the  evil  thoughts  that  fly  ture  or  of  broad  fun,  caught  his  sym- 
day  and  night.  A  pleasant  sight  is  pathy  and  admiration  at  once.  NatureV 
youth  to  men  and  angels,  pleasant  to  pictures  were,  at  the  moment,  glori- 
see  the  meeting  of  youth  with  youth,  ous,  beautiful,  but  it  was  liard  to  see 
of  youth  with  the  morn,  with  the  what  impress  they  made  on  the 
spring-time — pleasant,  above  all,  to  heart,  or  how  they  were  casting 
see  young  natures  meeting  and  themselves  into  the  fhture  being, 
mingliug,  their  thoughts  blending,  He  had  that  gift,  so  mysterious,  so 
their  impulses  bending  to  each  other,  enviable  to  those  ^o  have  it  not, 
their  hearts  shedding  forth  their  the  gift  of  winning  love  and  notice, 
emotions  and  impressions,  joy  to  joy,  None  seemed  to  look  with  indiffer- 
fervour  to  fervour,  love  to  love,  feel-  ence  on  that  open  handsome  fiice, 
ing  to  feeling,  courage  to  courage,  with  its  bright  brown  eye,  on  that 
hate  to  hate,  sensibility  and  apathy,  smooth  rounded  forehead,  overhung 
tenderness  and  coldness,  rashness  and  with  short,  thick,  chestnut  curls ;  or 
timidity,  'fsi])ressivene8S  and  false-  on  the  figure,  so  round  and  elastic 
ness,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  that  it  was  redeemed  from  the 
other,  shading,  toning,  and  reflecting  ungainliness  which  so  often  stamps 
each  other.  Pleasant  are  the  hoppity  hoy  hood.  All  seemed  to  re> 
memories  of  such  meetings.  Even  cognise  the  attraction  of  the  sweet 
to  world-worn  hearts,  i^vorld-tried  smile,  the  pleasant  voice,  and  the  gay 
natures,  they  came  as  moon-gleams  laugh.  I  myself,  his  chosen  corn- 
on  the  waters,  soft  and  beautiful,  re-  panion  and  friend,  sank  back  from  a 
fleeting  in  a  mellow  light  the  bright  comparison  with  him.  Sometimes 
joyous  light  of  other  days.  there  would  arise  in  my  mind  a  sense 

Thus   come   back    upon    me  the  that  this  inferiority  was  not  real  or 

memories  of  the  hours  passed  with  just,    and    tliere    would    cross   ray 

Rose  and  Gerald.    Even  now-— now  thoughts  instances  from  the  school- 
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room  and  the  play-ground,  wAioh  arrish.  His  every  movement,  his 
made  me  rebel  against  the  judgment  every  attitude,  was  moet  perfect  and 
of  the  world— our  world  ;  but  a  word  pointer-like.  All  his  casts  and  tarns 
from  him,  a  smile,  or  a  slap  on  the  were  made  with  a  most  exemplary 
shoulder,  would  again  make  me  con-  correctness.  Neither  tail  nor  head 
tent  to  be  his  jide^  Achates^  his  man  was  a  shade  out  of  its  bearing.  True 
Friday,  or  anything,  so  that  I  were  and  steady  he  moves.  Ah  I  he  will 
with  him  and  Rose.  Of  course  he  show  those  young  dogs  what  a  pointer 
,  was  her  favourite  ;  his  impulsiveness,  should  be.  Hash !  the  Squire^s  finger 
his  mirth,  the  wild  spirit  with  which  is  uplifted.  He  is  standing  firm  as  a 
he  dashed  and  bounded  onwards,  rock  ;  the  tail  straight  ^id  stiff ;  the 
climbing  trees  for  the  mere  sake  of  body  motionless ;  the  forefoot  lifted ; 
climbing,  leaping  across  brooks,  to  the  head  turned;  the  eye  fixed  and 
leap  back  a^in,  jumping  up  for  a  still — a  sculptor  might  take  that 
flower  she  fancied,  or  springing  after  posture.  The  shades  of  departed 
fi  squirrel,  always  made  him  the  chief  pointers  might  look  on  it  with  pride, 
of  our  parties.  It  sometimes  flashed  The  critics  of  all  the  tribes  and  fami- 
npou  me,  that  I  thought  more  for  lies  of  the  race  could  see  no  fault  in 
Kose,  when  absent,  did  more  in  it  It  was  a  challenge  and  an  ex- 
gathering  up  treasures,  in  reading  ample.  At  the  same  instant  the  three 
stories  and  learning  verses  to  repeat  young  dogs,  with  the  impulse  of  in- 
to her ;  yet  some  way  his  services  had  stinct,  all  backed  the  point,  though 
always  a  greater  charm,  and  she  trembling  and  quivering  with  excite- 
wouid  spring  away  from  listening  to  ment  **  Beautiful,  by  Jove!"  mut- 
some  legend  I  had  gaUiered  for  her,  tered  the  Squire,  with  bated  breath, 
at  a  shout,  or  a  call,  or  a  laugh  from  ^^  Ob,  how  pretty  1^'  cried  Rose.  A 
him.  Still  there  was  no  envy  or  look  and  a  gesture  checked  even  her 
rivalry;  we  were  happy  together,  voice.  We  were  on  professionaJ 
happy  in  our  triple  alliance.  ground  now—beyond  the  limits  of 

One  flue  afternoon  towards  the  end  toleration.  PresenUy  a  young  Grouse 
of  August  we  all  accompanied  the  — the  son  of  promise,  too— gives  a 
Squire  in  one  of  his  strolls.  The  first  low  whine,  and  creeps  forward.  This 
of  September  was  near,  and  be  was  is  an  error  of  youth,  and  may  be  ex- 
taking  out  some  young  dogs  to  try  cused.  Again  he  creeps  on.  This 
them  in  a  field  near  the  park.  They  even  may  be  overlooked,  as  the  in- 
were  the  progeny  of  old  Grouse,  discretion  of  inexperience.  But  now 
That  patriarch,  indeed,  rejoiced  in  as  he  is  growing  more  and  more  restless 
numerous  an  of&pring  as  any  caliph  — amoves  on  and  on.  This  is  not  to 
or  Eastern  sultan.  There  was  no  be  borne ;  no  dog  of  character  can 
chance  of  the  paternal  name  or  vir-  allow  his  dignity  to  be  thus  compro- 
tues  dying  out  from  want  of  repre-  mised.  So  old  Grouse  quietly  gives 
sentatives.  The  pepper-and -mustard  up  his  pointy  and  turns  indignantly 
style  of  nomenclature  would  have  away,  throwing  from  his  shoulders 
been  necessary  to  designate  all  the  the  responsibility  of  such  an  un- 
branches  of  the  stock.  In  every  pointer-like  act.  Two  hours  after,  he 
kennel  in  the  country  was  a  Grouse,  is  discovered  standing  by  himself  at 
These  were  the  youngest  born,  and  a  solitary  bird,  as  though  he  had 
were  said  to  take  very  much  after  found  some  satisfactaon  and  relief  in 
the  father,  though,  of  course,  falling  this  exercise,  of  character.  When  he 
far  short  of  his  perfection.  The  old  turned  all  the  young  dogs  rushed  in 
dog  moved  amid  them  with  a  sort  — the  birds  rose — and  Quamino,  who 
of  pride  and  condescension,  repress-  had  looked  on  the  whole  proceeding 
ing  by  his  grave  deportment  all  fa-  with  great  interest,  excited  by  the 
miliarities  and  excesses,  yet  showing  movement  and  the  whirring  of  the 
a  mild  forbearance  for  the  exuber-  wings,  sprang  after  the  covey  with 
ances  of  youth.  No  elder  in  the  pre-  open  mouth  and  outstretched  hands, 
sence  of  juveniles — no  tutor  before  This  escapade  saved  the  blood  of  the 
his  pupils— could  have  been  more  Grouse  race  from  the  indignity  of  the 
exact,  more  precise,  than  he  was,  the  lash,  and  was  nearly  giving  the  Gren- 
moment  we  entered  the  stubble  or    fell  property  the  benefit  of  a  minority. 
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The  Sqaire  went  off  in  a  fit  of  laugh-  oi'he  will  die.^^  The  thought  of  the 
ter,  which  ended  in  apoplectic  chokes  possibility  of  her  old  guard's  death 
and  coughs.  Nothing  is  ever  so  ri-  set  Rose  a-crring;  but  we  set  our- 
diculous  to  a  roan  as  a  blander  or  selves  manfully  to  work — ^half  drag- 
burlesque  in  his  own  line  or  walk.  ged,  half  led  Domingo  home.    The 

"  Why,  Quamino,"  said  the  Squire,  remedy  of  the  oil  was  at  once  ap- 

when  he  had  recovered  breath  again,  pUed,  and  a  hint  of  the  charm  set 

'^how  is  it  you  didn't  catch  them?  Quamino  off  for  old  Biddy,  who  was 

I  never  knew  you  were  such  a  sports-  supposed   to   possess   the  power  ot 

man  before."  healing  all  scalds  and  bums,  and  ex- 

^^Me  not  berry  much  sportBonan,  traoting  venom  from  wounds.    Pre- 

Massa  Squire,  but  me   kill   turkey  sently  he  was  heard  ushering  her  in 

once."  with  much  ceremony  and^  deference, 

^'  Ah !  how  was  that,  then?  Oome,  for  in  his  heart  he  had  a  great  awe 

give  us  the  story  .'*  of  the  old  crone,  who  had  the  repu- 

*^Why,  you  know  Massa  Higgins  tation  of  being  a  witch  as  well  as 

in  Barbadoes;  him  hab  next  station  charmer. 

to  us.     Well,  him  hab  turkey;  and  *^^Oome  in,  Biddy;    dis  the  dog. 

dis  turkey  come  to  roost  tree  night  Here  ole  fella,''  addressing  Domingo, 

on  our  fence,  so  me  knock  him  over,  "  here  the  great  Obee  woman  come 

and  take  him  for  de  rent."  to  cure  him.    She  say,  ^  Gk>out,  snak,' 

^  By  Jove,  Quamino,  I  hope  you  and  him  go." 

won't  be  trying  your  hand  on  those  Biddy  was  the  very  spirit  of  vntch- 

in  the  Lady's  Meadow,  or  mv  Ohrist-  dom.    The  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth 

mas  dinner  will  come  short."  were  never  better  got  up  for  the  part. 

*^No,    saar.      Me  hab  'spect  for  The   withered   begrimed   skin,   the 

property.    Dey  no  commit  trespass."  wrinkled  face,  the  sharp  features,  the 

Our  walk  homeward  led  us  through  quick  cunning  grey  eye,  the  dirty 
a  woodland  path.  The  pointers  had  white  hair  himging  in  elf-lodcs,  the 
been  taken  back,  and  l>omingo  alone  red  cloak,  the  crook  stick,  were  all 
was  following  us.  On  a  snddefl  he  according  to  established  characteris- 
rushed  forwiud  towards  a  bed  of  tics.  The  cringing,  whining,  fawn- 
briers  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  then  ing  voice  and  manner,  were  not  so 
started  back  with  a  sharp  yell  and  a  orthodox.  The  antecedents  of  her 
look  of  fear.  At  the  same  moment  life,  as  they  were  known  and  told, 
we  saw  the  heads  and  forked  tongues  all  fiivoured  her  present  reputation, 
of  two  adders  reared  above  the  brush-  She  had  been  a  camp-follower  in  tiie 
wood.  Gerald,  with  his  usual  im-  Peninsular  War ;  had  witnessed  the 
pulse,  rushed  on  them,  striking  right  death  of  two  successive  husbands ; 
and  left ;  I  followed,  crushing  the  had  seen  many  a  battle-field ;  and 
heads  of  both  with  well-dmed  blows  boasted  of  having  once  saved  the 
of  a  stick ;  yet  it  was  G^erald  who  colours  of  her  re^ment,  by  sewing 
killed  the  adders  that  stung  poor  them  under  her 'petticoats.  It  was 
Domingo.  jfux.  exclamation  from  said,  too,  that  the  old  withered  form, 
Bose  attracted  onr  attention  towards  once  gaunt  and  bony,  had  often  been 
the  dog ;  his  head  had  swollen  to  a  seen  prowling  amid  the  heaps  of 
great  size ;  his  eyes  were  half  closed,  dead  and  wounded  on  the  night  after 
and  he  seemed  almost  stupified.  This  a  battle,  and  that  the  skinny  hand, 
was  a  great  dUemma,  for  the  elders  as  it  passed  over  their  faces  and 
had  left  us,  and  we  knew  not  what  down  their  limbs,  struck  more  dread 
to  do.  Luckily  an  old  woodman  into  the  hearts  of  bleeding,  nuumed, 
came  to  our  relief  and  applied  what  dying  soldiers,  than  the  bayonets  or 
he  supposed  an  effectual  remedy,  by  swords  of  the  foe.  She  came  in 
tying  the  bark,  peeled  off  a  young  curtsying,  and  bowing,  and  uttering 
ash,  round  the  neck,  near  the  swell-  blessings  on  the  house,  which  sounded 
ing,  advising  us,  on  getting  home,  to  in  her  tones  Hke  maledictions.  Then, 
rub  the  part  with  oil,  and  send  for  after  swallowing  a  gl^s  of  gin,  and 
old  Biddy  to  chatm  it  ^^Then,"^  attempting  to  force  caresses  on 
added  he,  '^  at  sundown,  when  them  G^erald,  whose  &ther  she  declared 
▼armlnts  die,  the  dog  will  be  all  rights  that  she  had  nursed,  she  sat  down 
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by  the  dog,  took  his  head  in  her  lap,  had  began  to  revive  soon  after  sun- 

mnmbliog  some  words,  and  making  set — ^had  roosed  and  shaken  himself, 

some  signs  as  she  passed  her  hand  and  taken  his  old  post  by  Rose's  bed. 

over  the  bitten  parts ;  and  when  she  He,  the  father — father  of  one  so  dear, 

rose  and  shuffled    rather  harriedly  and  one  so  dreaded^— sat  by  the  lone 

away,  it  strock  me  that  I  saw  some-  hearth,  with  a  solitary  light,  keeping 

thing  drop  from  her,  and  immediately  such  ward  as  a  man  would  keep  who 

afterwards  the  dog's  nose  seemed  at-  felt  that    eaoh  coming    hoar,   each 

tracted  towards  it.    I  stooped  down,  coming  minute,  might  bring  him  in 
and  picked  up  what  seemed  a  rpU  of   deadly  contact  with  his  own  flesh 

meat      On  showing  it  to  Qnamino,  and  blood ;  that  in  self-defence,  or  in 

his  eyes  started  out  from  his  head,  defence  of  those  dearer  to  him,  his 

and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  ex-  hand   might  be   raised   against  his 

daimed —  own  son.    He  sat  unarmed  and  oJone. 

**  Dat  cussed  ole  tief—^at  tamed  None  but  he  might  see,  none  but  he 

ole  witch — she  try  to  poison  de  dog.  might  meet  the  &oe  which  might  in- 

Me  must  show  dis  to  massa."  trude  on  the  watches  of  that  night. 

The  old  pallor  came  back  on  Tre-  The  beating  heart  told  the  minutes 

venna's  face  as  he  saw  the  meat,  and  as  they  passed  away ;  as  each  hour 

heard  the  story.     The  attempt  to  was    chimed,    the    dread    gathered 

poison  the  dog  roused  the  suspicion  thicker   and   darker  o'er   his   soul, 

that  some  scheme  of  violence  and  The  night  wore  on  slowly  and  stilly, 

plunder  was  meditated  towards  his  and  the  mom  broke  at  last    With 

house,  and  his  mind  could  associate  the  mom    came  Bose — ^Rose,  with 

only  one  man  with    such   a  deed,  her  twining  arms,  her  soft  kisses,  her 

Twas  too  late  to  consult  the  Squire,  merry  laugh,  ana  her  play,  chasing 

He  dared  not  seek  other  aid.    So  away  the  darkness  which  had  brooded 

that   night    he    kept    silent   lonely  o'er  that  dread  watch, 
watch.    The  dog,  strangely  enough, 
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On  the  road    leading  fh>m  Tre-  moviug  slowly,  and  stopping  at  in- 

venna's  house  to  Penhaddoc  Park,  tervals  in  close  and  serious  t^k. 
there  was  a  bypath  branching  off  to       ^^  Yes,  Trevenna,"  said  the  Squire, 

the  right    It  was  a  muddy,  grass*  enforcing  some   previous  argument, 

grown  lane,  a   favourite    abode  of  "I  am  convinced  that  this  old  hag 

toads,  and  was  darkened  by  over-  must  know  something  of  the  man 

hanging  bushes.    At  the  bottom  it  you  seek,  and  that  her  attempt 'to 

was    crossed    by    a   dull,  sluggish,  poison  the  dog  must  have  been  made 

gutter-like  stream ;  and  in  a  corner  at  his  instigation.    Her  hut  has  often 

on  the  other  side,  where  hemlock,  been  a  sort  of  mumpers'  inn,  a  re- 

and  mallow,  and  brier  grew,  rank  fnge  for  tramps  and  vagabonds.    De- 

and  matted,  stood  a  mud  hut,  rudely  pend  upon  it,  he  is  here.     We  will 

t^tched,  with  one  or  two  small  nar-  easily  unearth  him,  if  you  have  the 

row  windows  oddly  placed  at  some  courage  to  meet  him,  and,  once  for 

height  from  the  ground.     In  front  all,  face  the  difficulty." 
there  was  a  stagnant  pool,  in  which       For  a  while  Trevenna  stood  com- 

squatted    a    brood    of   half-starved  muning  with  himself,  his  lips  moving 

ducks.    This  was  the  home  of  Biddy,  as  though  he  were  asking  for  other 

the  witch.    On  one  side  of  the  door  and  better  aid  than  the  strength  of 

was  a  cage,  inhabited  by  an  old  half-  his  own  heart    Then  bracing  himself 

bald  raven ;  and  on  the  other  lay  a  up  to  the  resolve,  he  said,  ^^  Be  it 

large  flat  stone,  nndemeath  which  so ;  I  will  stand  the  trial.    I  must — 

was  supposed  to  be  kept  an  old  toad,  I  wiU  see  him;    will  try  whether 

to  assist    her  in   her    incantations,  there  be  any  hope  of  reclaim,  any 

Down  this  lane,  on  the  night  after  means  of  rescue  iot  him.    It  is  my 

Domingo  was  bitten  by  the  snake,  part  to   forbear,  my  part  to  offer 

walked  the    Squire    and  Trevenna,  atonement  for  my  own  sin.    At  any 
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rate,  it  may  be  that  this  dread,  which  how  this  piece  of  poisoned  meat  came 

is  overshadowing  ray  life,  which  is  to  be  dropped  in  the  kitchen,  close  by 

threnteninff  others,  may  be  dispelled,  the  dog's  nose  the  night  yon  were 

if  met  fairly  and  boldly."  there.  Can  yon  tell  ns  anything  abont 

"  Thai's  right.  Meet  it  like  a  man.  that  ?" 
Half  the  diflSculties  ia  the  world  dis-  The  old  hag's  face  grew  more  hag- 
appear  before  a  brave  open  front.  I  gard,  more  witch  like,  as  the  Squire 
will  manage  old  Biddy.  Do  you  spoke,  and  her  whining  became  more 
enter  the  house.  If  he  be  there,  as  abject^  more  jarring,  as  she  ans- 
I  think  is  almost  certain,  your  own  wered — 

heart  will  tell  you  what  to  say,  what  "  Her  dear  boy  wouldn't  think  his 

to  do.    That  is  not  for  me  to  advise,  old  Biddy  would  go  to  hurt  the  dog 

God  help   thee,  friend.     I  know  it  — would  he?  she  that  loves  all  the 

will  be  a  sore  hard  trial."  animals,  poor  things.      Why  should 

At  that  moment  they  came  m  view  she  want  to  harm  nn  ?" 

of  the  hut    All  was  quiet    There  "  Well,  Biddy,  yon  know  that  Mr. 

was  nought  stirring.    A  knock  at  the  Trevenna's  house  was  broken  into," 

door  produced  a  grumbling,  grunting  said  the    sqnire  sternly,  "  and  that 

interjection  from  Biddy ;   and  then,  the  dog  seized  a  man  in  the  passage, 

after  a  little  delay,  she  appeared  her-  and  nearly  killed  him ;  and  'tis  rather 

self.  The  sight  of  her  visitor^  startled  odd,   so  soon   after  that,  some  one 

and  alarmed  her  at  first ;   but  she  sliould  be  trying  to  make  away  with 

soon  resumed  her  old  manner,  and  the  animal.    We  want  to  see  that 

began  to  fawn  and  whine  round  the  man,  Biddy,  and  we  must  see  him. 

Squire.  You  know  where  and  who  he  is.    I 

^^  Oh,  blessings  on  his  dear  face  \  shouldn't  like  to  bring  the  constables 

Is  he  come  to  see  his  old  Biddy,  that  down  on  my  old  nurse,  or  to  have 

nursed  and  suckled  nn?"  snivelled  her  brought  up  for  conniving  with 

out  the  old  crone,  trying  to  kiss  the  burglars ;  but  what  can  I  do  if  it 

Squire's  hand.      "  Doesn't  she  love  comes  before  the  bench  ?" 

un  better  than  her  own  children,  the  This  last  hint  seemed  to  take  great 

dear."  effect,   and   to  rouse  her  from  the 

This  might  easily  have  been  the  crooning  groaning  state  into  which 

case  without  the  Squire's  suffering  she  had  fallen  when  the  Squire  began, 

from  excess  of  affection,  as  she  was  "  Oh,  what  can  old  Biddy  know 

said  to  have  sold  one  child,  and  driven  about  it  ?    How  can  she  tell  what 

another  to  doors,  and  to  have  brought  every  poor  boy,  who  comes  to  lay 

up  her  family  generally  in  such  loving  down  on  her  straw,  is  doing?     Sure 

and  happy  nurture,  that  the  eldest  he  seems  harmless  enough ;  and  if  he 

son  was  now  a  sojourner  in  the  colo-  wants  to  have  his  rights,  who  can 

nies,  and  the  re^t  scattered  as  vaga*  blame  un  ?" 

bonds  over  the  kingdom,  gathering  ^^  He  is  there,  then ;  that's  all  we 

experiences  of  all  the  different  jails,  want  tb  know.    Ko  harm  shall  come 

lock-ups,  and  cadgers'  haunts.  to  him." 

"  Well,  well,  Biddy,  that  will  do,"  The  hag  spoke  not,  but  looked  as- 
said  the  Squire,  after  successively  sent,  with  her  cunning  grey  eyes.  The 
freeing  his  hand,  button,  and  coat-  Squire  nodded  to  Trevenna.  He  stood 
tail  from  her  grasp.  **  Now  we  want  a  moment  or  two  to  collect  courage, 
to  talk  upon  a  little  business.  Mr.  then  lifted  the  latch  and  entered. 
Trevenna  here  wishes  to  give  you  a  An  hour  passed  away,  and  still  the 
little  compliment  for  curing  his  dog."  door  was  closed.    Another  was,  half 

"  Ah,  poor  dumb  cretur  I  Did  poor  spent,  when  Trevenna  came  out,  with 

old  Biddy's  charm  save  him  ?"      She  the  tried  look  of  one  who  had  gone 

continued  in  the  same  whining  tone,  through  much  in  short  space ;   yet 

"  Any  trifle  will  be  welcome.     'Tisn't  there    was    lightsomeness   of   spirit 

much  Biddy  wants — a  little  snuff,  or  about  the  whole  man,  which  told  that 

a  little  of  the  comfort,  dear,"  she  relief  had  come  out  of  suffering, 

added  in  a  whisper.  Silently  the  Squire  took  his  arm, 

t*  Ay,    ay,  Biddy,  we    will    take  and  they  walked  on  for  a  while  with- 

care  of  that ;  but  we  want  to  know  out  speaking. 
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"  Yes,  Grenfell,  you  were  right,"  of  that  infernal  hag,  my  sonl  shudders 

he  said  at  last — "  right  in  advising  to  think.    Thank  God,  by  your  coun- 

me  to  fiEice  my  trial.    Not  for  all  tlie  sel  that  has  heen  averted.    At  first 

wealth  I  onoe    sought    so    eagerly,  he  repelled  all  commune  with  me, 

would  I  pay  hack  the  peace  that  this  rejected  all  overtures,  and  stood  on 

last  hour  has  given  me.    There  has  his  old  war  with  the  world.    But  my 

be^  much  of  agony  in  this  meeting  heart  was  firm  in  its  resolve,  and  I 

' — old  wounds  have  been  ripped  open  persevered,  until,  at  last,  he  soltened 

— the  ashes  of  old  memories  raKed  and  melted,  and  wo  sat  side  by  side. 

up.    There  have  been  recriminations,  All  was  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven ; 

explanations,  revelations,  reconcilia-  from  the  dark  past  and  the  clouded 

tion,  and  at  last  there  is  peace,  if  not  present  we  went  on  into  a  future. 

love,  betwixt  me  and  my  son.    Oh  There  was  yet  to  be  the  promise  of  a 

God !    what  a  pang  it  was,  aa  I  new  life  before  him.    Sent  forth  by 

entered  that  hut,  to  see  the  poor,  rag-  me,  with  new  hopes  and  under  new 

ged,  vagrant-looking  being,  who  lay  aaspices,  he  was  to  start  afresh,  and 

huddled  on  the  straw  in  a  corner,  make  another  advance  in  the  battle 

haggard,  world-worn,  scarred  with  of  life.    To-night  I  write  to  town, 

wounds  in  the  strife  of  life,  vengeful  asking  a  confidential  agent  to  meet  me 

with  despair  and  hatred.    For  years  here,  and  arrange  for  my  son^s  being 

he  had  been  tossed  and  buffeted—  introduced  into  a  new  course  in  one 

cast  hitlier  and  thither — been  ever  of  our  colonies-^Canada  or  Australia, 

stranded  or  wrecked ;  had  tried  the  A  week  hence,  when  all  is  settled, 

land,  the  sea,  the  mines,  the  prairies ;  we  are  to  meet  at  the  Cross  Keys 

had  failed  and  suffered  everywhere.  Inn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 

At  last  chance  threw  him  on  the  from  Panhaddoc  Ford.    Rose  shall 

English  shore— despair    led  him  to  see  and   know  him  ere  he  leaves, 

seek  me  out — the  entry  into  my  house  Thus  all  looks  well  and  fair.    A  few 

was  more  with  the  object  of  discover-  years  more— a  few  years  of  earnest 

ing  whether  any  children  had  sue-  work,  of  reputable  career,   and  we 

ceeded   to  what  he   conceived  his  may  meet  once  more  as  father  and 

rights,  and  of  seeing  in  what  state  and  son  should  meet." 
how  I  Uved,  rather  than  with  an  in-        The  Squire  would  say  nought  to 

tent  of  violence  or  plunder,  when  the  gloom  this  hopeful  prospect,  though 

dog  rushed  upon  him,  and,  with  the  in-  it  looked  not  so  bright  or  promising 

stinct  of  old  hatred,  nearly  throttled  in  his  eye,  but  pressed  his  friend^s 

him.  What  he  might  afterwards  have  hand  with  kindlv  sympathy  as  they 

meditated,    goaded    on    by  despair,  parted  at  the  park-gate, 
want,  revenge,  and  the  suggestions 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  the  event-  saw  people  on  the  other  side  making 

ful  mom  had  arrived.    All  the  neces-  signs  to  them  to  come  on.    All  eyes 

sary  arrangements  had  been  fairly  were  fixed  on  the  hills  towards  the 

made,  and  Trevenna  set  forth  for  the  north,  where  the  river  had  its  source, 

interview.    Quamino  was  driving  him  O^er  them  the  clouds  were  banked  in 

in  a  gig.  Theday  was  fair  and  bright,  a  dark  heavy  mass,  which  seemed. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  Trevenna  again  and  again,  to  burst  with  great 

saw    that   Domingo  was    following  masses  of  water.    It  was  a  waterspout 

them,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  ani-  which  had  fallen  at  the  very  head  of 

moeity  betwixt  him  and  his  son  might  the  stream,  and  was  swelling  its  gentle 

lead    to   unpleasantn^    and    they  current  to  tlie  rush  and  force  of  a 

stopped   to    drive   him  back.     The  cataract.    Presently  was  heard  a  deep 

dogs,  as  dogs  always  do,  obeyed  the  boom,  like  the  sweep  of  a  mighty 

dismissal    reluctantly — ^went    partly  wind — ^then  a  roar  deep  and  hoarse  as 

back-^then  stopped-^then,  when  un-  the  heating  of  the  surge  against  the 

observed,  crept  on  again.    This  de-  searshore— then  the  huge  body  of  swell- 

layed  them  on  the  bridge  until  they  ing  waters  was  seen  rolling,  flooding 
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onwards,  whelming  trees,  bouses,  and  dem  me  see  him  no  more— dem  his 

meadows  in  its  impetaous  flow.    It  last  words.*' 

is  nearing  a  large  oak,  reaches  its  Poor  Rose— the  sweet  blue  eyes 
topmost  boughs,  and  in  an  instant  the  were  filling  with  tears,  and  her  yonng 
tree  is  whirled  onwards,  roots  upper-  bosom  was  heaving  with  sobs  at  hear- 
most;  a  farmyard,  with  its  ricks  and  ing  of  the  loss  of  her  staunch  old 
linheys,  is  before  it ;  and  presently  a  friend  and  guard,  when  a  scraping 
mass  of  stone  and  straw  is  sucked  in  and  whining  were  heard  at  the  door, 
and  driven  round  in  the  eddies.  On-  ^^  Dat  him  duppy— dat  old  Do-> 
wards  it  flows  and  gurges ;  nearer  mingo's  duppy,^'  said  Qnamino,  with 
and  nearer  now  to  the  old  bridge,  a  scared  look. 
For  a  moment  it  is  seen  standing  The  door  was  opened,  and  in  stalked 
with  its  hoar  stones  and  ivy-covefed  the  dog,  or  rather  the  spectre  of  the 
bnttresses — then  the  waters  are  upon  dog — so  gaunt  and  lank  was  he,  so 
it — ^they  beat  and  surge  against  it.  hollow-eyed,  his  coat  so  matted  and 
There  is  a  louder  roar,  a  heavier  rush,  worn.  Rose  leaped  upon  him  at 
and  the  old  grey  stones — the  old  time-  once,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
worn  buttre6ses-*«re  hurled  from  kissed  and  hugged  him,  crying  out — 
their  foundations,  and  borne  on  in  *^  Oh  my  dear  old  friend,  yon  are  safe, 
the  maelstrom  whirl  of  waters.  The  yon  are  not  drowned."  And  the  dog, 
dog  had  stood  on  the  bridge,  hesitat-  as  if  overcome  with  the  like  feeling, 
ing  whether  to  come  or  go  until  it  put  his  huge  paw  on  her  shoulder, 
was  too  late,  and  the  flood  swept  him  licked  h^  face  and  neck  over  and 
away.  His  master  an(l  Qnamino  over,  whining  with  joy.  Quamino, 
shouted  and  waved  to  encourage  him ;  in  the  eagerness  of  welcome,  placed  a 
and  when  last  seen  he  was  li^ng  his  large  platter  of  food  before  him,  say- 
head  boldly,  and  battling  bravely  with  ing,  "  Dere,  ole  fella,  eat  on  as  long 
the  waves.  Saddened  by  the  fate  as  good  skin  hold — ^you  want  some 
of  this  old  faithfxd  servant,  Trevenna  ballaat  me  tink.'' 
went  on  to  the  trysting-place.  Hour  The  dog,  as  if  nnderstanding  the 
passed  on  hour,  yet  no  one  came,  words,  set  to  at  his  meal :  thatfinish- 
^Twas  true  that  the  river  might  have  ed,  he  began  to  look  round  restlessly 
swollen  just  before  he  came  to  pass  and  wistfully  for  his  master ;  Uien, 
the  ford,  and  stopped  him.  There  hardly  answering  his  caresses,  he 
was  as  much  cause  for  hope  as  moved  out  through  the  door,  whining 
fear;  yet  dark  forebodings  came  and  stonping  at  times  to  see  if  they 
over  Uiem,  and  the  night  was  followed.  ^^  Come,  Quamino — come 
passed  in  dread  suspense.  In  the  along,''  said  Trevenna  at  last,  "  the 
morning  tlie  waters  had  subsided  to  dog  has  something  to  show  and  telL 
their  usual  height,  leaving  the  fields  Gh^  grant  it  be  not  what  I  forebode." 
and  meadows  strewn  with  wreck.  On  went  the  dog,  slowly  and 
like  the  bottom  of  the  sea..  Heaps  steadily,  towards  the  river,  they  fol- 
of  stone  and  timber,  bee-hives,  trees,  lowing,  until  they  came  to  a  part 
sheep-folds,  gates,  lay  scattered  here  below  the  ford,  <»lled  the  Oadger's 
and  there ;  and  the  whole  ground  was  Pool.  There  the  dog  sat  on  the  Imnk, 
oovered  and  lain  with  matted  frag-  looked  steadily  on  the  opposite  shore, 
roents  of  hay,  and  straw,  and  mould,  and  howled. 

Trevenna  and  Quamino  passed  back  ^*He  sees  something,"  said    Tre- 

easily  by  the  ford,  and  as  their  safety  venna;  "  go — ^run — Quamino,  get  men 

had  been  seen  and  notified  to  the  with  the  drag-nets  at  once.   'Hie  pool 

family,  there  had  been  little  or  no  must  be  dra^^— -we  must  know  the 

uneasiness.    After  the  first  greetings,  meaning  of  this,  good  or  bad." 

however,  Rose  turned  round  and  said,  The  Cadger's  Pool,  so  named  from 

'*  But  where  is  Domingo?"  a  cadger  having  been  drowned  in  it, 

•  "  Ah,  Missey  Rose,"  half  blubbered  was  a  dark  gloomy  spot,  where,  after 

Quamino,  "  him  gone — ^poor  ole  fella,  a  bright  rapid  flow,  the  river  stag- 

him  took  away  in  de  flood  yesterday,  nated  for  a  while,  and  lay  in  black 

Me  see  him  lift  his  head  one  minute,  heavy  stillness-— a  stillness  so  great 

and  gib  one  leetle  bark,  as  much  as  that  no  breeze  ever  seemed  to  stir  it ; 

say,  Give  my  love  to  Hissey  Rose,  and  a  blackness  so  thick,  that  no  eye  ever 
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penetrated  to  the  bottom.      Black  flood  oame,  and  bad  been  cangbt  in 

rooks,  overgrown  with  stunted  brush-  its  msh.  By  what  mysterions  instinct 

wood,  shelved  down  towards,  and  the  dog  knew  of  his  fate,  whether  in 

threw  their  shadows  on  it.    It  was  his  own  swim  for  life  he  had  seen  the 

a  place  avoided  by  schoolboys  and  man  straggling  or  the  body  hanging, 

anglers  generally.  There  was  a  super-  who  can  tell  ?     Ay,  who  can  teU, 

stidons  belief  that  no  fish  ever  lay  save  He  who  planted  the  instinct  ? 

there — none,    certainlv,   were    ever  The  body  was   fonnd — ^that    was 

oapght.    The  men  and  the  nets  came  enongh    for    the    many.      ^  Fonnd 

at  last.    The  pool  is  dragged  again  drowned,"  was  the  sentence  by  which 

and  again ;  nought  is  fonnd  or  seen ;  the  fact  and  the  fate  were  recorded 

yet  still  the  dog  looks  at  one  spot  on  among  men. 
the  opposite  shore,  and  howls.    At 

last  an  old  veteran  salmon-fisher,  well  Trevenna  sat   in  his    room — ^the 

used  to  fathom  the  waters  with  his  darkness  of  old  times  had  overcast 

eye,  goes  over,  lies  down  on  the  rock,  him ;    his  heart  was  heavy  even  to 

and  there,  on  a  jutting  point,    sees  rebellion — rebellion  against  the  doom 

something  han^ng  and  floating ;  the  of  retribution  which  had  fallen  so 

grapnel  is  thrown  down — misses —  suddenly  on  hfm,  when   hope  was 

catches — ^and  upwards  is  drawn  the  breaking  on  him — ^hope  that  the  oon- 

bodyof  a  man — ^a  young,  dark,  power-  sequences  of  his  sin  might  yet  be  re- 

fbil  man,  for  death  had  smoothed  out  deemed  in  happiness.    He  sorrowed 

the  wrinkles  and  the  scars.      He  is  as  one  who  would  not  be  comforted, 

laid  on  the  bank — a  cry  is  uttered  The  door  opened,  and  Hose  glided  in 

that  something  has  been  found — all  silently,  for  she  felt  the  presence  of 

rush   across,    Trevenna  among  the  grief,  and  threw   her   arms   gently 

rest.    One  look — it  is  enough ;  and  round  the  neck,  placed  her  soft  cheek 

forth  from  his  heart  goes  the  bitter  on  his,  and  murmured  soft  loving 

cry — ^heard  by  few,  perhaps  by  none,  words  in  his  ear,  which  were  to  his 

^  blood  of   my  blood,  flesh  of  my  soul  as  the  strains  of  David's  harp 

flesh — ^my  son,  my  son !''    and  the  were  to  Saul's, 

strong  man  totters  away  to  sorrow  The  man  looked  up  firom  the  depth 

and  weep  alone.  of  his  sorrow,  and  saw  only  ^^  light  on 

The  man,  the  poor  wretched  man,  his  hearth." 
had  been  crossing  the  ford  when  the 
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THE   ATLANTIC    WEDDING   RING. 

[It  is  customary,  in  referring  to  the  Atlantic  and  other  sabmarine  Tele- 
graphs, to  mention  only  the  sabmerged  cable,  as  if  that  oonstitated  the  entire 
telegraph.  In  reality,  however,  the  cable  forms  bat  one-half  of  the  requisite 
electric  circuit,  the  otlier  and  equally  essential ,  half  being  furnished  by  the 
ocean.  Thus  excluding  from  consideration  the  small  portions  of  land  occupied 
above  water-mark  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  station  houses  near- 
est the  brink  of  the  sea,  the  cable,  some  two  thousand  miles  long,  conveys 
the  electric  current  from  shore  to  shore  in  one  direction,  and  the  sea  conveys 
it  in  the  other.  Such  a  double  channel  must  be  provided  in  all  telegraphs, 
and  the  half  supplied  by  the  earth  or  sea,  although  it  costs  nothing,  is  as 
important  as  the  insulated  metallic  half  which  is  so  costly  to  produce,  and 
so  difficult  to  preserve  in  working  order.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,  accord- 
ingly, when  considered  as  a  link  of  union  between  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  wedding-ring,  a  circle  consisting  entirely 
of  metal.  Its  svmbol  is  one  of  those  finger-rings  at  present  out  of  fashion, 
where  a  part  only  of  'the  circle  is  gold,  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of 
a  jewel  held  between  the  ends  of  the  golden  crescent,  and  completing  the 
drclo.  If  we  suppose  the  stone  in  such  a  ring  to  be  that  which  jewellers 
term  the  "Aqua  Marine,^'  we  shall  have  a  perfect  symbol  of  a  submarine 
Telegraph:  Since  the  lines  which  follow  were  written,  an  unexpected 
derangement  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  has  stopped  the  working  of  the  tele- 
graph. But  even  if  the  worst  apprehensions  are  realized,  and  no  future 
signal  pass  along  it,  it  must  for  ever  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian 
and  poet.  The  wedding  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  thread-like  wire  which  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  the  angelic 
song,  as  the  first  greeting  from  the  flEitherland,  has,  in  one  sense,  done  its 
work.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  wise,  and  brave,  and 
patient  men  who  have  so  nobly  carried  out  this  great  enterprise,  will  before 
long  reap  the  full  reward,  as  they  have  already  gathered  tlie  first  fruits  of 
their  labours.] 


"  Thb  way  is  far  across  the  sea. 

My  Daughter,"  England  said : — 
**  Thy  Land  and  mine  each  other  love, 

Tis  time  that  they  should  wed." — 
"  The  way  is  far  across  the  sea," 

America  replied : — 
'*  Thou  hast  the  Bridegroom,  Fatherland, 

And  I  the  willing  Bride." 

"  Doth  any  one  forbid  the  tans  ? 
Will  any  one  declare, 
Why  these  should  not  be  wedded, 
This  long  betrothed  pair? 

Then  rose  the  nations  of  the  world, 

And  shouted  as  one  man :— « 
Wed  Anglo-Saxons  if  ye  wUl  I 

Wed  rather  if  ye  can." 

«*  Who  talks  of  weddings  ?    We  forbid 
The  bans : — The  Atlantic  gales 

That  shatter  ships,  and  slaughter  men, 
And  turn  to  shrouds  their  sails. 

Ho  I  cease  thy  vanntings,  Bridegroom  bold, 
And  stay  thy  longings,  Bride, 
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The  Wedding-King  shall  never  pass  ' 

Aoross  the  stormy  tide." 

"  Nay  I  hush  yonr  voices,  angry  winds, 

We'll  bide  oar  time  and  go, 
When  in  the  sleepy  sunshine 

Ye  scarce  iiit  tx)  and  fro. 
From  east  and  west  our  ships  shall  sail 

In  calm  and  snnnv  weather : 
In  middle- sea  we'll  keep  onr  tryst 

And  join  onr  hands  together." 

» 

Then  rose  a  voice,  sweet,  soft,  and  dear  ;— 

The  Earth  spake  to  the  Sea : — 
^  I  will  give  half  the  wedding-ring, 

If  hfdf  is  given  by  thee. 
My  half  shaU  be  this  costly  chain 

Of  copper  and  dusky  steel, 
Woven  together,  and  darkly  clad 

To  last  through  woe  and  weal. 
It  bendeth  like  a  crescent  moon ; 

If  thou  wilt  place  between 
Its  crescent  horns,  like  jewel-stone, 

Thy  waters  emerald  green : 
Then  we  together  shall  complete 

The  wondrous  wedding-ring, 
Bound  which  the  Silent  Lightnings 

Their  voiceless  flight  shall  wing." 

^  Thou  art  a  Queen,  O  Ancient  Earth ! 

And  I  a  King  of  old ; 
The  brides  of  Venice  wedded  me 

With  many  a  ring  of  gold. 
But  better  far  than  golden  ring, 

ril  prize  thy  darksome  chain ; 
The  beryl  of  my  purest  depth 

Shall  help  to  wed  the  twain." 

*^  0 1  promise  not  too  much,  thou  Earth  1" 

Exclaimed  the  scornful  wind ; 
*^  Thy  wedding-gift  is  strong  indeed 
If  I  no  flaw  can  find : 
And  trust  thou  not  tA)  much  the  Sea^ 

He  is  my  Vassal-slave : — 
EQs  wrathful  hands  to  mar  thy  gift 
^  Shall  start  from  every  wave." 

The  wisest  of  the  Sons  of  Men 

Had  heard  the  speaking  Three ; — 
"  We  will  not  fear,"  they  said,  "  the  Wind, 

We'll  trust  the  Earth  and  Sea." 
They  drew  the  lightning  from  the  sky, 

They  quenched  its  torch  of  fire, 
They  flung  its  thunderbolt  away ; — 

Along  a  tiny  wire 
They  made  th'  impatient  spirit  pass ; 

Its  thunder-voice  was  still — 
But  they  left  its  shoes  of  swiftness 

That  it  might  do  tibeir  will: — 
Before  an  eyelid  rose  and  fell, 
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Ere  scarce  the  words  were  given, 
It  oonld  engirdle  Earth  and  sea 
With  its  lightning  pace  of  IleaTen. 

On  England^s  shores  throngh  many  a  day 

And  night  they  forged  the  chain, 
A  thousand,  thousand  miles  in  length 

To  stretch  across  the  main. 
Within  the  stately  battle-ships, 

Throngh  many  an  honr  of  toil, 
Like  two  great  sleeping  serpents, 

They  wound  it  coil  on  coil. 
One  ship  was  from  the  Bridegroom  land. 

And  one  was  from  the  Bride,  *-^ 

And  so  they  sailed  together 

Across  the  Atlantic  Tide. 
They  steered  across  the  exnlting  Sea, 

Straight  for  the  middle  deep. 
That  Bridal-land  and  Bridegioom-land 

Their  settled  tryst  might  keep. 
And  there  about  midsummer-time, 

Like  lovers  who  have  broken 
A  ring  in  twain,  and  each  one-half 

Keep  as  a  troth-plight  token 
Till  they  can  join  the  halves  again; 

They  welded  fast  the  link 
That  wove  the  kindred  coils  in  one. 

And  watched  the  welding  sink 
Beneath  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  the  Sea, 

Till  it  could  sink  no  more ; 
And  then  its  prow  each  good  ship  tamed 

Home  to  its  native  shore. 
One  sailed  to  East,  and  one  to  West: 

Between,  they  unwound  the  chain, 
Down  deepest  ocean- valley 

Along  the  sea-deep  plain. 
From  ship  to  ship  along  the  line. 

Where  death  and  silence  dwell, 
The  voiceless  lightning  went  and  came, 

And  signalled  ^^  All  is  well." 
Onward  by  night,  onward  by  day  I 

They  saw  ^rise  and  set  the  sun ; 
They  counted  all  the  aixlons  hoars, 

Ajid  thought  their  work  was  done. 

Then  rose  the  Demon  of  the  storm. 

And  lashed  the  Vassal-sea, 
Until  with  desperate  hands  ihe  link 

He  broke  in  nis  great  agony. 
"  0  take  the  chain  thou  lovest  so  well, 

I  love  it  not  I  wiss  I 
Take  chain  and  ships,  take  men  and  aD, 

Down  to  thy  dark  abyss." 

Twice  did  tiie  sore  reluctant  sea 

Shatter  the  costly  chain : — 
Twice  did  the  half  despairing  crews 

See  all  their  work  in  vain. 
But  they  who  manned  the  ships  were  Men, 

The  bravest  of  the  brave, 
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*  Who  vowed  they'd  sit  at  bridal  feast, 

Or  lie  in  honoured  grave. 

And  when  the  third  time  nnappiiUed 

They  sought  the  middle-deep, 
He  whom  the  Winds  and  Waves  obey 

Had  hushed  them  both  asleep. 
And  though  the  chill  divorcing  wind 

Knew  but  a  restless  rest, 
And  tossing  in  its  night-mare  dream, 

Ru£9ed  ue  ocean's  breast ; 
Tet  chterily  the  ships  sailed  on, 

Cheerily  west  and  east : 
^'  We  bring  the  ring :  60  call  the  guests, 

And  pray  the  wedding-priest.*' 

They  sailed  by  night,  they  sailed  by  day  I — 

The  long  betrothed  lands 
From  bridegroom  passed  to  bride  the  ring 

And  joined  their  willing  hands. 
Loud  when  the  ships  had  reached  each  shore, 

The  cannon  spake  in  thander ; 
^'  Whom  God  hath  joined,*'  they  seemed  to  say, 

"  Let  no  man  put  asunder." 
And  then  around  the  wondrous  ring 

The  blessed  greeting  ran, 
"  Glory  to  God  I    On  Earth  be  Peace, 

Goodwill  to  every  man." 

So  now  methinks  this  Earth  of  ours 

More  like  to  Heaven  should  be, 
When  we  have  seen  an  end  of  Time, 

And  there  is  no  more  Sea. 


Geobos  Wilson. 


Indubtbxal  MnsKuif,  Edinbubob, 
September,  1868. 
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'^  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  — ^tho  commencement  of  a  peacefdl 
all  the  balladsj  be  need  not  care  who  fntore,  and  the  prospect,  afberwajrds 
should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation."  well  realised,  of  a  national  prosperity 
This  is  a  saying  which  has  often  been  which  neither  nation — and  especially 
cited,  not  ^ways  quite  so  accurately,  the  weaker  of  the  two— oould  ever 
perhaps,  as  on  the  present  occasion ;  achieve  during  repeated  centuries 
but  we  do  not  remember  that  the  of  hostility.  But  still,  among  those 
memorable  conditions  under  which  it  who  most  cordially  concurred  in  the 
was  uttered  have  ever  been  alluded  to  policy,  and  even  the  necessity  of 
in  connection  with  it.  Some  collectors  the  union,  there  could  not  faib  to  be 
of  curious  tracts  may  possess  ^*  an  ac-  deep-settled  regrets,  that  in  their 
count  of  a  conversation  concerning  a  day,  and  by  their  hands,  the  long 
right  regulation  of  governments  for  line  of  historical  tradition  should  be 
the  oonmion  good  of  mankind,  in  a  broken,  so  that  an  illustrious  nation- 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  ality  should  live  in  the  histoxy  of  the 
the  Earls  of  Bothcs,  Roxburgh,  and  past  alone.  We  regret  for  a  short 
Haddington,  from  London,  the  1st  time  when  such  a  thing  comes  to 
of  December  1703.^'  The  author  pass  near  our  door,  as  in  the  ex- 
was  the  renowned  Andrew  Fletcher  ti  notion  of  an  ancient  house,  the  fall 
of  Saltoun,  and  he  who  peruses  the  of  an  old  ancestral  tree,  the  removal 
little  tract  will,  after  certain  dia-  of  a  venerable  bridge  or  street — eVen 
logues  as  spirited  as  they  are  origi*  the  stopping  of  the  old  customary 
mu.  come  at  last  to  the  saying  about  stage-coach  superseded  by  the  rail- 
ballads,  which  has,  as  it  were,  dropped  way.  How  deep,  then,  must  have 
out  of  its  setting  and  been  tossed  flowed  the  fountains  of  regret  in 
about  in  the  literary  world  to  be  ap-  those  who  saw  the  last  Parliament 
predated  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit  of  Scotland  ride  back  from  its  old 
as  a  separate  gem.  To  understand,  hall  in  all  its  feudal  pageantry  to 
however,  the  full  import  intended  resign  its  office  for  ever,  and  who 
to  be  given  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of  felt  that  last  solemn  procession  to 
the  spirited  dialogue  in  which  it  is  be  the  symbol  that  a  nation  had 
spoken,  there  are  some  preliminary  died  oat  with  all  its  associations, 
matters  to  be  kept  in  view.  A  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  one  of 
time  was  coming  when  a  nation,  those  who  admitted  the  necessity 
endowed  with  an  almost  matchless  of  a  union,  while  his  impetuous  and 
train  of  the  noblest  historit^al  tradi-  sensitive  nature  rendered  him  keenly 
ti(His,  was  to  sink  her  government  alive  to  all  the  sorrows  of  the  ooca- 
and  her  historical  name  in  fusion  sion.  He  had  led  a  strange,  wild, 
with  a  neigh boujring  nation,  greater  chequered  life;  had  been  a  soldier 
and  more  powerful,  but  not  more  in  different  parts  of  the  world — a 
traly  illustnons.  True,  it  was  not  rebel  and  conspirator  at  home*— an 
submission  to  tlie  sword  of  the  con-  archteologist  and  devotee  of  literary 
queror — not  even  an  ignoble  or  un-  research  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
worthy  compromise.  Firm  to  the  nations,  "Whatever  he  did  he  did  with 
last  in  its  proud  policy  of  indepen-  impetuosity.  He  took  his  politics 
deuce,  the  lesser  nation  stood  out  from  the  purity  and  single-minded 
for  fiur  and  honourable  terms  of  loftiness  which  it  was  fEishionable  to 
union,  and  obtained  them,  even  from  attribute  to  the  patriots  of  antiquity, 
those  who  would  give  tliem  rather  and  he  professed  the  same  rude  sim- 
from  fear  than  from  fainiess.  True,  pUcity  of  motive  and  action  which 
also,  there  appeared  in  prospect  the  he  found  in  the  Homeric  heroes  and 
termination  of  a  long  cycle  of  strife  in  the  ballads  of  his  own  dear  country. 

*  Tfu  Ballade  of  Scotland^  edited  by  Wiluam  Edmonstovke  Attoun,  2  vol    p 

1858.     The  Ballad^  of  Irelatui,  oollected  and  edited  by  Eowasd  Hatbs,  2  vols    . 
1866! 
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Accomplished  he  was  withal,  and  a  were,  the  string  of  the  how  affords 
Tery  pure  vigorons  writer  of  English,  the  great  conveniency  of  a  cheap  and 
Such  was  the  person  who  tells  ns  steady  conveyance  from  one  part  to 
that  he  was  walking  one  fine  day  the  other.    The  shelving  situation  of 
slowly  and  alone  in  the  Hall  when  the  city  is  not  only  most  fitted  to 
he  was  overtaken  hy  his  countirman  receive  the  kind    influences  of  the 
the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  Sir  Chris-  sun,  hut  to  carry  off,  by  common 
topher   Musgrave.     The   three   ad-  shores  and  other  ways,  the  mire  and 
jonrned  together — as  gentlemen  did  dirt  of   the  streets  into  the  river, 
then  and  do  now — to  the  apartments  which  is  cleansed  by  the  tides  twice 
of  Sir  Christopher,  where  they  were  every  day.  But  above  all,  the  ground 
joined  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  on  which  the  city  stands,  being  a 
all    took  dinner  with    its  adjuncts,  gravel,  renders  the  inhabitants  health- 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  in  allegory,  ful,  and  the  adjacent  country  whole- 
or  as  the  Boswellian  record  of  what  some  and  beautiful.    The  county  of 
really  took  place,  we  are  introduced  Kent  furnishes  us  with  the  choicest 
to  the  conversation  of  this  select  con-  fruit ;  Herttbrdshire  and  Cambridge- 
vivial  party.    The  first  topic  of  con-  shire  witli  corn ;  Lincolnshire,  Essex, 
versation  presents  a  curious  contrast  and  Surrey,  with  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
to  many  conversations  which  have  ton ;  Buckinghamshire  with  wood  for 
taken  place  in  the  same  neighbour-  fuel ;  and  the  river,  with  all  that  the 
hood  among  members  of  Parliament  seas  and  the  rest  of  the  world  afford." 
and  other  persons.    Sir  Christopher's  And  so  the  English  statesman  and 
lodgings     in     Whitehall    have    the  the  Scottish  courtier  go  on  rivalling 
good  fortune  to  overlook  the  river  each  other  in  their  glowing  pictures 
Thames,    and    the    speaking    starts  of  tlie  greatness  and  glory  of  England, 
with    rapturous    eulogiums    on    the  in  order  that  they  may  impress  upon 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  that  river,  the  Scottish  patriot  the  good  fortune 
"You  have  here,  gentlemen,"  said  in  store  for  his  own  impoverished 
the  Earl,   "  two  of  the  noblest  oh-  country  in  so  august  an  alliance.    The 
lects  that  can  entertain  the  eye — the  eulogium  rises  until  it  irritates  the 
tnest  river  and  the  greatest  city  in  haughty  Scot  to  sarcastic  scepticism, 
the  world.    When  natural  things  are  which,  in  its  turn,  brings  out  remarks 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  they  never  not  merely  in  laudation  of  England, 
£ail  to  produce  most  wonderful  effects,  but  in  disi)aragement   of   Scotland. 
This  most  gentle  and  navigable  river.  The  debate  gets  hot.    "  Sir  Edward, 
with  the  excellent  genius  and  indus-  all  in  a  flame,   cries  out — What  a 
trious    inclination    of    the    English  pother  is  here  about  an  union  %\ith 
people,  have  raised  this  glorious  city  Scotland,  of  which  all  the  advantage 
to  such  a  height  that,  if  all  ^ings  we  shall  have  will  be  no  more  than 
be  rightly  considered,  we  shall  fiml  what  a  man  gets  by  marrying  a  beg- 
it  very  far  to  surpass  any  other."  gar — a  louse  for  her  portion."    The 
Before  the   Scottish  lord  has  gone  sting  of  putting  such  words  into  the 
i  nmch  further.  Sir  Christopher  Uikes  English  ge\itleuian's  mouth  was  that 
up  the  euloginnl  in  a  more  specific  he  had  actually  uttered  them  in  Par- 
strain,  indulging  in  some  optimisms  liament,  and  a  rojwrt  of  them  carried 
on  which  the    tremendous  sanitary  to  Scotland  had  aggravated  the  na- 
problem,  handed  down  for  the  work-  tional    exasperation.      Fletcher    put 
mg  out  of  the  present  generation,  is  them  into  the  dialogue  that  he  might 
a  sad  practical  commentary.    "  The  have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
whole  town   lies  upon    a    shelving  one  of  his  own  touches  of  courtly 
situation,  descending  easily,  and,  as  irony.     "I  wonder,"  he  says  of  Sir 
it  were,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  Edwurd,  "he  is  not  afraid  such  lan- 
towards  the  south  and  river,  covered  guage  should  make  us  suspect  him 
from  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-  not  to  be  descended  of  the  noble  fa- 
west  winds;  so  that,  in  /ery  cold  and  mily  whose  name  he  bears."      Sir 
stormy  weather,  by  means  of   the  Edward    passes    on    to  still    hotter 
buildings  of   the  city,  and  on  the  ground.    What  account  should  Eng- 
bridge,  it  is  both  warm  and  calm  land  make,  forsooth,  of  a  country  so 
upon  the  river,  which  being,  as  it    often  trampled  under  foot  by  their 
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armies  ?    Were  not  the  Scots  routed  of  both  sexes  are  daily  tempted  to  all 

by  Somerset,  "  and  of  late  years  did  manner  of  lewdness  by  infamous  bal- 

not   the  very  scam  of   onr  nation  lads  sang    in  every  corner  of   the 

conqaer    you?"       "Yes,"    said    I,  streets."    "One  woald  think,"  said 

"  after  they  had,  with  our  assistance,  the  Earl,  "  this  last  were  of  no  great 

conquered  the  king,  and  the  nobility,  conflequence."  I  said,  "I  know  a  very 

and  gentry  of  England ;  and  yet  that  wise  man  so  much  of  Sir  Ohristo- 

which  you  call  a  conquest  was  a  dis-  pher^s  sentiment,  that  he  believed  if 

pute   between    parties,  and    not    a  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all 

national  quarrel."    "  It  was,"  said  he,  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who 

"  inseparable  'from  the  fortune  of  our  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation." 

Edwards  to  triumph  over  your  na-  Such  are    the    circumstances  under 

tion."    "  Do  you  mean  Edward  of  which  this  aphorism  was  uttered ;  and 

Carnarvon,"  said  I,  "and  his  victory  they  are  not  uninstructive  in  bring- 

of    Bannockbum?"    "No,"    replied  ing   us   practically    home  to    those 

he,   "I  mean  Edward  I.   and  III.,  qualities   of  our  national  minstrel^ 

whose  heroic  actions  no  princes  have  which    in    a   mind   like    Fletcher's 

ever  equalled."  "Sure,"  said  I,  "you  naturally  formed  an  element  in  that 

do  not  mean  the  honour  of  the  nrst  estimate  so  favourable  to  his  own 

or  the  humanity  of  the  third,  so  sig-  country,  which  he  took  of  the  coming 

nally   manifested  at  Berwick;    nor  Union. 

the  murder  of  Wallace  by  the  first  It  is  evident  that  he  cannot  have 

Edward,  or  the  poisoning  of  Han-  meant  that  an  arbitrary  monopoly 

dolph  Earl  of  Murray  by  the  third,  of  the  making  of  the  ballads  would 

after  they  had  both  refused  to  give  give  its  possessor  the  power  of  wield- 

battle  to  those  heroes  ?"  ing  the  popular  mind,  but  merely,  in 

The  high  ealogium  on  England  and  a  terse  shape,  to  show  how  eniphati- 

its  capital  with  which  the  discourse  cally  that  popular  mind  was  embo- 

began,  naturally  does  not  stand  out  died  in  the  popular  literature  which 

through  such  stormy    talk  as  this,  arises   out  of   it,  and  consequently 

The   shrine  of  national  riches  and  bears  the  lines  and  features  of  all  its 

magnanimity  raised  before  the  eye  of  more  emphatic  characteristics.  Look- 

the  Scot  to  tempt  his  cupidity,  is  ing  homewards,  he  could  see,  as  wo 

rent  open,  and  behold  it  is  a  whited  do  now,   the  ballad  poetry  of   his 

sepulchre  full  of  rottenness  and  dead  country   representing    its    thorough 

men's  bones.    Scotland  may  be  poor  nationality — a  quality  of  which  the 

in    the  elements  of   mere  material  strength   is   deepened    by    contrast 

wealth;    but  she  has  those  things  when   our   minstrelsy   is   compared 

which  gold  can  never  buv — bravery,  with  that  of  other  countries,  and  es- 

hardihood,  and  purity  of  heart,  while  pecially  witli  the  Irish.    It  is  begot- 

the  wealth  and  external  prosperity  ten  of  a  national  feeling  which  never 

of  England  only  cover  an  internal  sacrifices  any  of  the  native  traditions, 

corruption    and    progressive    decay  however  much  they  may  have  been 

which  will  bring  her,  in  the  end,  to  the  creatures  of  party  strife,  to  any 

shame.    To  prepare  him  for  indig-  foreign  influences.    When  the  strifcf 

nantly  denying  the  honour  and  fa-  is  over,  we  take  even  the  offending 

voar  conferred  on  his  own  country  side  to  our  heart  more  readily  than 

by  the  proposed  alliance,  he  gets  the  the  stranger.    About  Wallace,  Bruce, 

Englishmen  themselves  to  say,  "  in  and  the  other  heroes  of  national  in- 

this    city,   gamestera,    stockjobbers,  dependence,  there  never  can  be  two 

jockies,  and  wagerers,  make  now  the  sides  in  Scotland.    In  Irelaijd  there 

most  considerable  figure,  and  in  few  would  probably  have  been  a  strong 

years  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  Anglo-Norman    party.      The    most 

of  perfection  in  their  several  ways,  zealous  enemies  of  tlie  old  French  in- 

that  in  comparison  to  many  of  the  terest  look  back  with  a  melancholy 

nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants  of  pride  on  the  beauty,  the  fiisciuations, 

England,  those  in  Newgate  are  mere  and  the  talebt  of  Queen  Mary ;  and 

ignorants  and  wretches  of  no  expe-  even,  if  in  heart  believing  her  guilty, 

rience."    Again,  in  the  words  of  Sir  can  drop  a  sympathising  thought  over 

Christopher,   "  even  the  poorer  sort  the  terrible  disasters  of  her  life  and 
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the  moDmfhl  tragedy  of  her  death;  transference  from  one  to  another;  and 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  loyal  hearts  thus  they  are  what  onr  antiqaaries 
are  not  without  their  homage  to  the  have  fonnd  them.  It  is  a  considera- 
stem  virtues  of  the  leaders  of  the  tion,  however,  and  a  consideration 
Congregation  and  the  noble  genius  very  much  to  the  point  on  tlie  pro- 
of Buchanan.  Taking  a  later  epoch,  sent  occasion,  that  this  process  of 
there  are  some  who  almost  wdver  national  ballad  growing  and  ballad 
between  their  devotion  to  the  mill-  preserving  can  only  go  on  while 
tary  genius  of  Montrose  and  the  those  concerned  in  the  process  are 
dashing  valour  of  Olaverhouse  on  the  uuconscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
one  side,  and  their  sympathy  with  outer  world  with  an  eye  fixed  upon 
thcstem  fanaticism  and  self-denying  it.  The  moment  it  is  discovered,  and 
zeal  of  the  Covenanters  on  the  other,  public  attention  drawn  to  it,  it  stops. 
What  literature — what  country  bat  In  other  words,  pure  tradition  and 
ours,  for  instance,  could  have  pro*  publication  cannot  go  on  together-^ 
duced  the  noble  balancing  of  party  the  one  confuses  the  other.  Any  tine 
virtues  and  party  vices  in  Old  Morta-  who  attempts  to  verify  traditions 
lity  ?  Nothing  stirs  the  sympathy  which  have  made  their  way  into  po- 
even  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  pular  literature,  will  be  sure  to  find 
constitutional  government  more  than  that  what  is  told  him  as  the  old  tra- 
the  chivalrous  devotion  of  the  men  dition  of  the  spot,  will  be  a  repetition  , 
who  threw  their  fortunes  and  fate  more  or  less  inaccurate  of  the  latest 
into  the  lot  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  shape  in  which  the  tradition  has  ap- 
The  Jacobite  minstrelsy  finds  a  way  peared  in  print  And  so  of  the  ballad 
to  all  hearts.  Whether  it  may  have  as  of  other  traditions — the  time  will 
arisen  from  our  long  triumphant  re-  shortly  be,  if  it  has  not  yet  come, 
sistance  to  aggression,  or  from  what-  when  the  oldest  woman  in  the  coun- 
ever  other  cause,  so  it  is  that  no  try  will  only  be  able  to  repeat  to  you 
achievements  by  our  own  Scots  are  Gil  Morice  or  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
ever  derided  or  discarded  by  their  from  some  printed  Version.  During 
descendants.  We  have  thus  no  the  purely  traditional  period,  and 
pariah  or  outcast  among  us.  The  through  that  transition  period  in 
very  last-accepted  member  of  our  which  very  old  people  remembered 
circle,  the  long-discarded  Highlander,  ballads  as  they  had  heard  them  he- 
has  become  so  important  among  us, ,  fore  they  had  appeared  in  print,  many 
that  strangers  take  him  for  the  proper  active  and  zealous  men  have  been 
national  type.  With  some  rooted  employed  in  collecting  and  verifying 
defects,  he  has  turned  out  a  showy,  this  floating  minstrelsy.  As  it  is 
dashing  fellow,  and  the  grave  Low-  scarcely  possible  that  any  new  acldi- 
lander  is  perhaps  rather  proud  of  tions  should  be  made  to  the  store,  the 
him  than  otherwise.  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  sifting 
These  national  characteristics  have  and  assorting  what  had  been  gather- 
rendered  our  ballad  poetry  what  it  is.  ed  into  the  granary. 
It  has  not  been  made  fur  us,  but  has  The  task  has  been  fortunately  un- 
grown  up  among  us.  Full  as  it  is  of  dertaken  by  the  very  man  to  whose 
genius,  wit,  and  poetic  skill,  it  knows  hands  it  seemed  legitimately  to  fall, 
no  authorship  but  that  of  the  country  For  reasons,  which  the  public  will 
at  large.  It  is  truly  autochthonous,  very  well  understand,  we  are  not  go- 
We  cannot  point  to  the  author  of  one  ing  to  enter  on  a  criticism  of  the 
of  the  pieces  lefntimately  belonging  manner  in  ivhich  Professor  Aytoun 
to  it,  nor  to  the  age  when  it  was  has  accomplished  his  task.  It  is  gra- 
written — if  written  it  could  be  said  tifying  to  find  it  proclaimed  by  the 
to  be.  The  whole  rich  vein  was  general  voice  of  the  press  that  he  has 
found  among  the  people,  like  some  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  anonymous . 
geological  deposit  which  had  come  literature  of  his  country  in  a  manner 
into  existence  by  no  mere  human  worthy  of  his  own  fame,  and  to  be 
means.  They  have  been  handed  assured  on  all  hands  that  his  colleo- 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  tion  is  henceforth  to  be  considered 
sometimes  apparently  improved — at  the  standard  edition  of  the  ballad 
others,  perhaps,  damaged — ^in  their  poetry  of  Scotland. 
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About  the  literary  merits  of  the  jeot  of  the  most  pleasing  interest  and 
editor  who  has  furnished  the  pnblio  gentle  enjoyment.  But  wherever 
with  two  handsome  volames  fall  of  there  is  action  and  reality  iu  the  Irish 
the  ballad  poetry  of  sister  Ireland,  we  ballad,  it  is  sure  to  bear  on  fends 
have  little  to  say.  We  do  not  oare  to  and  strifes  still  fresh  and  rankling, 
use  words  of  disparagement  to  one  who  The  sores  are  open ;  in  some  instances 
has  spread  before  us  a  considerable  the  very  wounds  are  bloody.  The  ear- 
quantity  of  curious  and  pleasant  read-  liest  of  those  pieces  which  can  be 
ing.  But  we  cannot  help  the  remark  legitimately  called  historical  ballads 
that  the  introductory  matter  is  far  — ^that  is  to  say,  which  justify  the  at- 
too  eloquent  and  discursive  for  our  tribute  historical  by  referonoe  to  some 
sombre  taste.  We  could  have  well  event,and  justify  the  name  of  ballad, 
spared  all  those  portions  of  it  which  by  having  sprung  out  of  the  popular 
are  especially  devoted  to  Dante,  Pe-  feeling  about  that  event,  in  distino- 
trarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Guarini,  Tas-  tion  from  compositions  by  literary 
soni,  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve  men  who  have  studied  the  event  in 
peers  of  France,  the  Cid,  Zimenes^  books — the  oldest  historical  ballads, 
Columbus,  the  Medici,  Averroes,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  appear  te 
Abencerrage,  Ben  Zaid,  Aristotle,  refer  to  the  unhappy  'OB.  Take,  for 
Burke,  Ferdusi,  Alphonso  the  Wise,  instance,  the  '^Deau-wake  of  Wil- 
Homer,  Charles  II.,  Ben  Jonson,  liain  Orr,*^  written  by  Dr.  Drennan. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Hippias,  Hippar-  Orr  was,  it  appears,  a  Presbyterian 
chua,  and  M^Auley.  We  are  not  farmer  of  Antrim,  executed  for  ad- 
under  any  obligation  to  him  for  add-  ministering  the  oath  of  the  United 
ing  to  tiie  collections  which  contain —  Irishmen  to  a  soldier.     Here  is  a 

-  Far  In  •  wild  trnkiKmn  to  public  vieir,  portion  oi  the  dirge  dedicated  to  his 

From    yoatb  to  ag*   a    ravarand   harmlt  fate: — 

grow"— 

because  the  author  of  it  is  designated  » iimpleia  Nation  l  rent,  and  torn, 

as  Archdeacon  of  Clogher ;   nor  for  Thoa  wart  eoriT  taught  to  moorD, 

irivinff  us  an  additional  copy  of  that  y*^f"  "^  l*?J*"??JT}  ^T^l  *      • 

*'!.*'  11  TT       •^"*""'"*  ^rJ  \V    "T  Epochs  marked  witb  blood  and  taanl 

Other  "Hermit"  who  brought  his 

guiltless   feast    m>m    the   mountain's  Hunted  thzongb  tby  native  gnmndB, 

grassy    side,     although     its     author.  Or  flung  r«tra«l  to  human  hounds; 

6ol<]8mith,T««  one  of  whose  ine.no.7  S^'^ih^^p'SSiSt"^ 

Ireland  might  justly  be  proud.    There 

are  many  others  which  we  might  ex-  Hapless  NaUon—hapieaa  ^d, 

dade,  not  because  they  are  easily  ?ZbUbT™or"lS.T.1iht; 

to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  becau^ie  And  by  worse— domestie  hate, 
there  is  no  great  advantage  in  finding 

them  anywhere.    But  the  collection  S'^'^L™*'*'^'  God  of  peace! 

vuw*.  «**j  T^Mw  w.     -*'•••'  ***^  vwMvvw  *»  Make  the  mod  oonfUsion  cease ; 

IS  large  and  ncn,  and  we  acknow-  o*er  the  mental  chat«  move, 

ledge  with  pleasure  that  it  has  in-  Through  it  spilaj:  the  light  of  love. 

troduced  us  into  a  new  field  of  genius,  ^,               .     . 

nnf  f^pfira^nt  in  flnwAni  Monstrous  and  unhappy  sight  1 

not  aencienc  m  nowers.  Brothers'  blood  win  not  unite ; 

But   what    a   sad    contrast  to  the  Holy  oil  and  holy  water, 

•whole  spirit  of  our   Scottish  min-  Mix,  and  mi  the  world  with  slaughter.'' 

strelsy.    In  it,  even  the  most  tragic 

and  exciting  passngos  relate  to  en-  All  this  is  very  sad  and  very  terrible, 

imities  which  have   long   departed.  And  there  is  another  and  quite  pecn- 

The  wrath  is  appeased — the  wounds  liar  vein  of  sadness  winding  through 

.  are  healed,  and  we  look  back  on  all  all  the  ballads  that  have  reality  in 

throagh  the  mellow  influence  of  time  them — the  traces  that  they  carry  of 

.  and  change.    It  is  like  the  peaceful  the  amount  of  physical  destitution 

ivied  ruin  in  the  placid  sunset.    We  borne  by  the  people,  and  the  dire 

.  Ask  not  what  bloody  scenes  it  has  famines  that  have  swept  them  from 

« witnessed — ^what  strong  injustice  it  time  to  time.     The  picture  is  not 

=has  pEotected — what  miserable  cap-  vulgarised  by  the  sordid  details  of 

tive  sighed  in  its  dungeon ;  there  it    simple  physical  misery,  for  the  Irish 

ia  calm,  miyestio,  tranquil — an  ob-  have   a  way  with   Uiem   in    these 
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things,  and  can  endow  even  starva-  sion ;  bnt  it  is  not  ballad  poetry,  in 
tion  and  nndity  with  the  moighty  the  fandamental  sense  of  the  term.  It 
yentedness^  which  is  their  peculiar  is  not  what  the  people  say  for  them- 
(^ft.  We  tnm,  for  instance,  to  the  selves,  bnt  what  refined  genios  says 
**  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,"  by  for  them.  The  function  of  making 
Lady  Dufferin.  He  lacks  food  and  the  ballads  of  a  people  in  this  fashion 
raiment  at  home,  and  is  going  to  is  not  that  to  which  Fletcher  refer- 
seck  them  abroad.  We  all  can  snm-  red.  It  may  happen  that  the  compo- 
mon  up  in  idea  what  sort  of  object  sition  of  one  high  in  genius  or  in 
of  poetic  interest  is  an  Irishman  of  rank  is  adopted  by  the  populace, 
the  poorer  kind  in  a  famine  year — ^a  and  passes  to  their  bosoms ;  as,  for 
man  who  has  sold  the  pig — who  has  instance.  Lady  Anne  Bamard^s  pa- 
exhausted  the  last  argument  with  thetic  ballad  of  ^^  Auld  Kobin  Gray." 
the  agent^^who  has  been  at  the  Bnt  this  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
door  of  every  relief  committee— who  ,we  suspect  that  the  editors  of  news- 
has  perhaps  begged  on  the  highway  papers,  and  the  readers  of  curious 
-'K>f  unwholesome,  and  forbidding  literature,  know  a  great  deal  more 
aspect-— filthy,  ragged,  and  spotted  about  these  ballads  of  the  Irish  than 
with  vermin.  But  all  tliese  vulgar  the  Irish  themselves  know.  With 
and  ofifensive  attributes  are  washed  our  Scottish  ballads  it  is  &r  other- 
away  by  the  fountains  of  refined  sor-  wise.  Such  pathos  and  sentiment 
row  which  flow  full  and  strong  from  as  they  contain  are  not  triumphs  of 
the  poor  man's  heart,  when  he  calls  literary  art — ^they  are  the  throbbing 
np,  in  the  midst  of  liis  hardships,  the  of  the  national  heart  itself.  And 
departed  form  of  her  who  was  the  this  heart  is  tender  and  true,  though 
partner  of  his  joys  and  of  his  sorrows,  doubtless  it  has  its  capricious,  and 
and  now  lies  in  her  grave  near  the  sometimes  its  worse  than  capricious, 
stile  on  which  he  sits,  and  thinks  emotions. 

about  the  past  and  the  future.    It  Breaking  out  of  a  barbarous  age, 

was  there  that   they  sat   long  ago  and  echoing  freely  the  sentiments  of 

when   they  were    betrothed.      The  turbulent  times,  it   is    natural  that 

place  is  little    changed;     the    lark  onr    ballad   poetry   should    not    be 

sings— the  com  is  green— -but   the  found  to  be  ever  under  the  regula- 

voice  that  then  spoke    in  affection  tions  of  modern  refinement  and  mo- 

and  hope  is  silencea  for  ever.  dern  ethics.    In  this,  of  course,  the 

comparison    will    be    in    externals 

-  rm  very  lonely  now,  Mary,  mightily  in  favour  of  the  Irish  muse. 

Fortho  poor  nuke  nonewMendBl  We  do    not    deny  to  that  country 

Bnt.oh !  tfiey  love  the  better  stui  generally   the  virtue  of  purity  and 

And  yon  were  all  /  had,  Maiy,  cieoorum  in  the   domestic  relations 

MybU'Mln'andmypride;  which  it  BO  often  loudlv  claims.    In 

^c^m^Tii'M^XL""""'  »  b«U«<l  Mteratare,  prepared  in  the 

name   of  the   country    by    men    of 

T<«.«  »-  th.  good,  b™^.  bMrt,  Mmt.  ?r!?l>  *"^  k"^  1  ?K  ""•  }l  '*  J"""™' 

That  suii  kept  hopios  on,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  even 

When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  aoal,  hint    offence   to    the    most  fastidious 

Tto™wi:S;if,r.rSf",Sl^%*°"'         ^^t^-    The  g»od  taste  of  the  edi- 
And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow—  tor  has,  as  every  one  would  autici- 

^TS?«JJ";n^'S;n«Ih^  *!;!?•;«-  P^te,  kept  the  coUection  of  old  Scot- 

1  nontfb  yoa  cannot  hear  me  now.  x*  i.  V.   n   j  «        /«  •  . 

tisn  ballads  as  free  from  any  impurity 

I  th  nk  o    f    the    tt  nt  mil  ***  ^^®   modern    Irish  ballads   have 

w'hen^o'Lr^oart  SL  St  to'brwk,  ^®®^  "l^^l®  ^7  ^©^^  authors.      But  of 

Whon  the  hanger-pain  was  gnawln' there,  OOUrse  popular    compositions  Spring- 

And  yon  hid  It  for  my  sake  I  Jp-    ^nt    r>f  thA     Roriftl   rnnrlif-inna  nf 

I  bleaa  you  for  the  pleasant  word,  ing    ouii    or  ine    SOCiai  OOnUltlons  Of 

When  yonr  heart  was  sad  and  sore—  their    age,     of  necessity     speak,     al- 

^^J™ *^" J'"* r*'***? ***"•' ^'•'Tj  though  they  need  not  speak  coarsely. 

Where  grief  oan*t  reach  yoa  morer  ^c  ♦i°    „^«*  ^r  „^*„  *i.-*    .~        j  • 

®  '  Of  the  sort  of  acts  that  were  done  in  i 

their  day,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  hard  i 

This  is  very  tender  and  sweet  in    test  to  measure  them  by  the  ways  of  I 
sentiment,  and  melodious  in  ezpres-    acting   and    thinking  which  belong 
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to  a  different  period.     Tbe  Scottish  **!•  there  any  room  it  7onrb<«d,8«anderif 

ballads  are  the  utterance  of  Scottish  Oranyroom  at7IIS>siJe°saundera, 

society,    high    and     low,    at    periods  Where  Ikln  fain  I  wad  aleep.** 

far  earUer  than  the  reign  of  Queen  ^he  many  narratives  of  ferocity 
Mary ;  and  yet,  as  all  the  world  ^^  ^j^fe  which  these  ballads  con- 
know^  It  wodd  be  a  desperate  affair  ^^  ^  ^j^„  broken  in  upon  by  such 
to  judge  ot  the  people  frequenting  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  for  instance, 
Queen  Mary's  court,  and  of  their  6„^  not  very  exteisively  known^ 
oomlnct,  by  the  ontenon  of  the  « Edomo' Gordon."  It  coriiieniorateS 
court  of  Queen  Victona.  There  is  no  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^y^  ^^  ^f  f^„^ 
denving  It,  that  along  with  the  great  ^^i^„^  ,t,j^^  ^^^  ^^  chronidea 
deeds  of  our  anoeston.  great  mines  ^j  ^^  gUteenth  and  eeventeenth 
were  not  unknown  Accordingly,  ^^turies,  not  in  Scotland  only, 
the  ballads,  taking  the  toiie  of  the  ^he  Ldrd  of  Towie-the  saiue 
Burronnding  8o<nal  condiuons,  are  j^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Rvssim  general 
not  only  tragic,  but  often  cnininaUy  g^^,  ^^  .|.^j,  ^^^  ^^  J^^j^jg 
tragic.  To  give  zest  to  the  Oramatio  .bsent  from  home,  and  his  feudal 
narrative  of  a  rude  age,  and  to  bring  ^  Gordon  of  Anohindown,  comes 
out  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  of  ^^  ^       ^^    ^j,^     ^j^^  "^^    j^ 

the  tale,  a  cnme  and  a  cnimnal  are  ^^^  it  with  spirit— 

•ImoBt  necessary.    Are  we  yet  far  ' 

enouirh  advanced  in   civilisation  to    „__. . •.,  <  ru -j       _ 

be    above     this    neceS!«Ityi       IraglO  AndcbancyaweclmT  gun: 

enoueh  certainly  are  the  plot  and  ror,butif  1  Di«reetii»twudybuteher, 

inoidints  of  the  Scottish    ballads—  W..  d»Ul««ndo...- 
desperately  wicked    sometimes    the 

per^trators  male  or   female      But  "»!?.« nSj^r^r"' 

Still,    through   the   histories  of  their  She  ml«a'd  that  bludy  baicber'a  heart, 

misdeeds,   the  narrative  conveys  in  And  ouly  raaed  hb  knee." 
some    shape — ^whether    that   of    an 

avenging  Providence  or  the  milder  Fire    is    applied;     it    penetrates 
medium  of  some  great  man's  judg-  quickly    through   ail    parts    of  the 
ment — a  commendation  of   hononr,  narrow  peel-house,  and  reaches  the 
truth,  fidelity,  and  all  those  virtues  poor  children,  whose  fiite,  with  that 
which  are  the  best  that  men  can  ex-  of  their  mother,  is  described  in  these 
ercise  towards  each  other.    Brighten-  pathetic  terms  :— 
ing  also,  through  narratives  of  false- 
hood   and    cruelty,    we    find    those  ^O  then  bwpake  her  yonngealaoB, 
warmand  strong  domestic  affections  s.S^f.'fio'fh^'Z^rgit'rJethi.h.uM. 

which  have    given   such     an    honest  ForthereekltftinutherBme.' 

glow  to  the  later  minstrelsy,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  popular  songs  of  the  *I  wad  gle  a'  my  gowd,  my  hairn, 

country.    So  it  is  that  we  hare  in  Fo'J^'bll  J' Srwwtiin' wind, 

the  well-known   lament  of  *^^Wal]y,  To  blaw  the  reek  nrae  thee  r 
Wally;"   and   in  that  other  ballad, 

which     is     sometimes     considered     a  O  then  besoake  her  daughter  deai^ 

*     ..     t„.    5      V       T>  bbe  waa  baitb  jimp  and  sma  — 

continuation    of    it,   but  is    by    Pro-  ^Orowmelnapalro  shoeta. 

fessor    Aytoun    deemed    a  separate  And  tow  me  owre  the  wa . 

composition, — those  deeply   pathetic 

wailings  in  which  the  injured  wife's  '^^f^JV^^^V  ^  *  P*^J/  ^^^ 

®-                        1        •             .L          1  And  t4iw  d  her  owro  tbe  wa  ; 

sense  of  wrong  anu    misery  struggle  But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon  0  spear 

with  her  affection,  and  give  way  be-  8be  g>it  a  deadly  ik'. 
fore    its    intensity    and  unwavering 

constancy.     Hence,     too,     the     con-  Obonnie,bonnle  washer  mouth, 

stanoy  and  faith  of  poor  Burd  Helen  An'd'lt^f-i^^wa.trl^S^w  h.ir. 

which     lighted     her     path     through  Whereon  the  red  blade  dreepfi. 

every  form  of  misery  and  hardship, 

and  that   undying  love  which  draws  Then  wi' his  spear  he  turned  her  owr«, 

May  Margaret   to  follow  her   dead  He'^aSd.'Yo^e''^e~tthattfer 

lover's  spectre  to  his  tomb,  crying —  i  wUh'd  alive  again.* 
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'  I  mlrht  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face,  WOrld    Wltn    the    Clear    preciBlon    of 

To  Lta  been  some  man's  delight  an  Ostade  OF  a  Teniers ;  and  nothing 

._   ^     ,^  .  can   be   more   naturally    true    and 

^Fo?m^<;^rrid?r.2^™"'  piotnresqne    than    every  little  tnm 

I  canna  look  on  that  DQnny  fiice,  and  incident — ^as,  for  instance,  where 

AaltUeBOnthegraasr  the    Condoct   of    the    SOW    who    dis- 

4w».  i^v  ♦  *L  I*  *    ^  1  covers  the  milk  kiminff'to  be  made 

*  Wha  looks  to  frelts,  mj  master  deir,  .^.^   ^i^  ,  ^  3     ^     ^^y^^ 

It's  freits  win  follow  them ;  ^^^  cheese,  and  proceeds  stealthily 

Let  It  ne'er  be  Mid  that  Edom  o*  Gordon  to    appropriate  it,    not   with   an   en* 

W«i  dauntit  by  a  dame/  ^irely    easy   mind,  is    thus    told:- 

But  when  the  lady  saw  the  Are  "  -^-7  8^?  ^P^®*  f^^  ^7  ^^  drank." 

Ck»me  ilamint;  owre  her  head.  It    18    Singular     that     Ireland,     with 

rency  of  wit  m  the  daily  intercourse 
of   her    people,  should    have    none 

Their  wit  is  a  remarkable  feature  stored  up  in  reserve  for  literature, 

of  the  Scottish  ballads  as  well  as  If  we  had  any  such  echo  of    the 

their  pathos.    It  is  sharp,  keen,  and  tone  and  tenor  of  common  life  among 

ever  tells  home  to  practical  condu-  tliem  as  the  Scottish  ballads  are  to 

sions.    Of  this  kind  the  "Wife  of  our  own  country,  we  could  not  well 

Auchtennuchty  *'  is  a  very  perfect  have  been  without  a  sprinkling  of  this 

specimen.      It  is  wonderful  how  a  element. 

composition  so  full  of  genius,  and  so  Sister  Ireland  is  an  adept  at  fairy 
dexterously  handled,  should  have  legend.  The  lithe  little  ephemeral 
come  down  to  us  without  any  claim-  creatures  who  people  the  elfin  world 
ant  to  its  authorship.  Perhaps  we  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  exuberant 
must  attribute  this  to  the  modesty  of  and  ratlier  airy  and  unsubstantial 
some  feminine  composer,  who,  having  habits  of  thought  of  that  light-heart- 
ezecuted  so  noble  a  vindication  of  the  ed  people.  But  they  can  give  a  tra^c 
privileges  of  her  sex,  left  it  to  carry  sadness  to  the  doings  of  the  fantastic 
Its  own  weight  without  the  incum-  elves— and  indeed,  throughout  the 
brance  of  a  name.  Its  aim  is  to  Irish  minstrelsy,  notwithstanding 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  true  house-  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  character, 
wife  and  her  functions.  The  small  there  is  far  more  of  sadness  and 
former  or  crofter,  returning  home  inert  sorrow  than  either  of  glad- 
after  his  hard  day's  work  in  wind  ness  or  of  healthy  exertion.  The 
and  rain,  finds  his  wife  bien  and  com-  "  Fairy  Thorn,"  an  Ulster  ballad,  is 
fortable.  He  thinks  she  has  been  one  of  the  tragic  class.  Some  young 
thus  all  day  without  having  anything  maidens  in  their  glee  have  gone  up  to 
material  to  do,  and  so  he  reproaches  dance  and  amuse  themselves  on  fairy 
the  inequality  in  their  lots.  It  is  ground.  One  of  their  number  is 
resolved  that  there  shall  be  a  more  doomed  to  be  stolen  into  the  spirit 
equal  division  of  duties  and  privi-  world,  and  the  poet  describes,  with  a 
leges,  and  he  takes  his  first  day  of  chilling  awfnlness,  the  spell  that  binds 
housekeeping.     The  calamities  and  them  to  the  ground,  and  drags  one  of 

diflSculties  which  come  upon  him  one  them  away : 

after  another  in  untiring  procession, 

and   with    accumulating   coniplexity,  «And  sinking  one  by  one,  Ukelark-notes  from 

are  to  be  compared  only  to  those  in-         the  sky 

extricable    dreams   begotten   of    sau-  "W^^en  ^the^fWcon's  shadow  salleth  serosa  the 

sage    and   Welsh    rabbit,    in    which  Ate  hashed  the  maidens'  voleea,  as  cowering 

the  hapless  sleeper,  with  a  horrible  ^    down  they  lie 
consciousness  that  he  has  nothing  on  ^  *^*  ^""^^  ^^"^•*'  .addenaw. 
but  what  he  went  to  bed  in,  is  re- 
quired, on  '  some  occasion   of  public  ^oi**  ^^1°  ^®  ^^  above,  and  the  grassy  ground 
solemnity,      to     perform     impossible  And^?S,m\e  mountalnH^hea  and  the  old 

functions,  and  finds  himself  gradually         Whitethorn  between, 

buried  under  an  inextricable  mass  of  ^  power  «f  faint  enchantment  doth  through 

„  J  . .  .J         t.    Ai_  their  beings  breathe, 

ravellea    operaUons.       And    yet   the  And  they  sink  down  together  on  the  green. 
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Thej  sink  together  silent,  and  eteaiing  aide  to  strange  wild  baUad  of  Binnorie,  wbere 

Th«  fllig  their  lovely  ^  o'.r  their  droop-  Jhe  fljir-haired  damsel  i»  ^lowned  by 

ing  necks  bo  fair,  her  elder  sister,  and  a  harper  strings 

Then  vainly  strive  again  tbalr  naked  arms  to  jjjg  jjgj.p  ^Q^  ^g  ^Qg^  gjyl'g  }^\f^ — 

hide,                                           ^  ^        '^                              "^ 
For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are  bare. 

•  t  H^  has  taen  three  locks  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Th».  cl«p«l  jujd  proet,^  -1.  with  their  he«l.  J^'^^'^  f^"„»tli  h«p  .«  r«^ 

8,ft*,«r'S;::lb«tlng-th.oiUrh«n».  By  tbebouOemlU^o'^Btanorl*. 

sound—  / 

They  hear  the  ailky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fkiry  He  brought  the  harp  to  her  father's  hall ; 

crowd,  Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 

like  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round.  And  there  was  the  conrt  assembled  all ; 

By  the  bonnle  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any  ^e  set  the  harp  npon  a  stane, 

say,                                                        . .  Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 

Bat  wild,  wild,  the  terror  of  the  speechlesa  j^^  \i  benn  to  plav  alane, 

three —  By  the  Bonnie  mill-dams  o*  Binnorie.** 

For  they  feel  lUr  Anna  Oraoe  drawn  silently 
away, 

By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see.  Qjjg  ^f  j^^  cleverest  of  the  Irish 

fairy  ballads,  ^^  Sir  Tnrlougb,  or  the 

Thev  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her  parting  Churchyard  Bride,''  by  William  Carl- 

AJftll'AliU.fcm.R- her he«i with,  ton,  begine   thjw,   and   foUowB.oQ 

draws:  thro^hout  With  the  same  reiram — 

They  feel  her  sliding  arms  firom  their  tranced 

arms  unfold. 

But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  causei  **  The  bride  she  bonnd  her  golden  hair— 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  I 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air 

For  heavT  on  their  senaea  the  faint  einehai^  When  It  bonds  the  morning  flowers  so  fkf^ 

ment  lies  By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy.** 
Throngh  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  perllona 

amaze ; 

And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  opo  their  The     aotnal     snperstitioilS    whiob 

Or  tSeiriimlfB  from  the  cold  ground  raise.**  have  lived  among  men  are  the  raw 

material  ont  of  which  men  of  genina 
are  enabled  to  coxK^tmct  the  poetry 
Bnt  the  snpematnral,  Uke  all  the  of  the  sopernatoral.  The  most  power- 
other  departments  of  what  is  termed  fnl  imagination  is  limited  to  that 
the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Irish,  par-  which  has  been  believed,  however 
takes  in  the  character  of  artificiality,  maoh  it  may  range  into  that  which  is 
They  afford  us  clever  poems,  transla-  in  itself  impossible.  Without  this 
tions,  imitations,  adaptations  of  popn-  condition  the  poetry  of  the  super- 
lar  superstitions  and  legends — they  natnral  would  cease  to  be  poetry, 
do  not  give  us,  what  that  valuable  because  it  would  cease  to  appeal  to 
gem  the  genuine  ballad  is,  the  shape  anything  capable  of  stirring  tbe  hu- 
in  which  the  people  have  pat  their  man  heart.  All  great  artists  dealing 
own  legends.  It  may  be  all  the  more  in  the  supernatural,  if  they  did  not 
honourable  to  the  modem  bards  of  believe  in  it  themselves,  have  studied 
Ireland  that  they  have  made  a  re-  profoundly  the  communications  of 
spectable  minstrelsy  for  a  people  who  those  who  did,  for  the  purpose  of 
had  none  of  their  own ;  bnt  the  pro-  giving  life  to  their  narratives.  It  is 
duotions  of  their  ingenious  pens,  one  of  the  qualities  of  our  purely  tra- 
brilliant  though  they  may  be,  cannot  ditional  ballads  that  they  are  still  a 

r\&s8  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  popu-  living  fountain  of  the  supernatural, 

rhythmic  literature  which  is  the  It  must  be  of  infinite  value  to  all 

growth  of  centuries.    It  is  speaking  writers  of  the  imaginative,  so  long  aa 

well,  and  not  evil,  of  these  able  men  our  language  lasts,  to  possess,  per- 

to  say  that  they  have  studied  our  manently  embodiea  in  print,  those 

ballads,  and  in  some  measure  iinitat-  rhythmic  legends  which  long  lived 

ed  their  tone  and  rhythm.    For  in-  among  the  people,  not  so  much  in  the 

stance,  as  we  are  in  the  fairy  or  shape  of  a  literature  made  for  and 

supernatural  department  at  present,  taught  to  them,  as  of  the  embodi- 

we  call  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  ment  of  the  things  passing  in  their 
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own  mii^ds — of  the  events  which  they 
believed  to  be  true,  aiid  the  saper- 
natural  agencies  of  which  they  stood 
in  aotoal  awe.  One  can  syrapathiae 
with  Scott  in  the  delight  which  he 
must  have  felt  as  he  managed  to 
draw  out  the  fragmentary  wonders 
of  Tamlane  and  Thomas  of  Ercildonn 
into  continuous  narrative ;  for  these 
are  wonderful  things  in  their  wild 
imaginativeness,  and  must  ever  re- 
main a  testimony  to  the  high-wrought 
fancies  and  picturesque  ideas  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived.  We  • 
are  tempted  to  print liere  a  less-known 
specimen  of  tne  Scottish  superna- 
tural ballad  called  "  Kemp  Owain." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  to  par- 
take more  of  the  grotesque  and  hor- 
rible than  of  the  purely  imaginative; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  stern  consistent 
flight  of  imagination  in  the  whole 
oonceptioD,  and  the  language  and 
veraification  are  together  terse  and 
powerful.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
dialect  has  a  strong  flavonr  of  the 
north ;  and  Professor  Aytoun  oonjec- 
tures,  apparently  with  reason,  that 
although  it  first  appeared  in  a  com- 
plete shape  in  Motherwell's  Mm- 
etreUy^  its  recovery  is  due  to  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Peter  Buohan  of  Pe- 
terhead. 

KEMP  owAnr. 

**  Iler  mother  died  when  she  was  yonag, 
Which   gave    her  cause    to  make  great 
moan; 
Her  father  married  the  worst  woman, 
That  ever  lived  in  Christendom. 

She  served  her  with  foot  and  hand, 
In  everv  thing  that  she  could  dee, 

Till  once  in  an  unlucky  time, 
She  threw  her  in  ower  Craigy^a  aea. 

Saya,  *  Lie  yon  there,  dove  Isabel, 
And  all  mv  sorrows  lie  with  thee ; 

Till  Kemp  Owain  come  ower  the  sea, 
And  borrow  yon  wl*  kisses  three. 

Let  all  the  world  do  what  they  will, 
O  borrowed  ahall  you  never  be  V 

Her  breath  grew  stranff,  her  hair  grew  lang 
And  twisted  twice  about  the  tree ; 

And  all  the  people,  far  and  near. 
Thought  that  a  savage  beast  waa  shft : 

That  news  did  come  to  Kemp  Owain, 
Where  he  lived  Ua  beyond  the  sea. 

He  haated  him  to  Cralgy^s  sea, 
And  on  the  savage  beast  lookM  he. 

Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang, 
And  twisted  was  about  the  tree ; 

And  with  a  swing  she  cam'  about, 
*■  Come  to  Craigy*s  sea,  and  klas  with  me  V 


*'  Here  la  a  royal  belt,*  she  cried, 
'  That  I  hao  found  in  the  green  sea, 

And  while  your  body  it  Is  on. 
Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be ; 

But  if  yun  touch  mo,  tall  or  fin, 
I  vow  my  belt  your  death  shall  be  V 

He  stepped  in,  gled  her  a  kiss, 
The  royal  belt  he  brought  him  wi\ 

Her  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lan|^ 
And  twisted  twice  about  the  tree ; 

And  with  a  swinjr  she  cam*  about, 

*  Come  to  Craigy's  sea,  and  kiss  with  me  V 

*■  Here  is  a  royal  ring,*  she  said, 
*■  That  I  have  found  In  the  green  sea ; 

And  while  your  finger  it  is  on. 
Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be; 

But  if  yon  touen  me,  tall  of  fin, 
I  vow  my  ring  your  death  shall  be  P 

He  stepped  in,  gave  her  a  kiss, 
The  royal  ring  he  brought  him  wi\ 

Her  breath  was  »trang,  her  hair  was  lang^ 
And  twisted  ance  around  the  tree ; 

And  with  a  swinj;  she  cam*  about, 
'  Come  to  Groigy's  sea,  and  kiss  with  me  I* 

*  Here  is  a  royal  brand,*  she  said, 

*  That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea ; 
And  while  yonr  bodv  it  is  on. 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be ; 
But  if  you  touch  me,  tail  or  fin, 
I  swear  my  brand  your  death  shall  be  I* 

He  stepped  In,  gave  her  a  kisa, 

The  royal  brand  he  bron^ht  him  wi\ 
Her  breath  was  sweet,  her  nair  grew  short, 

And  twisted  nane  about  the  tree ; 
And  smilingly  she  cam*  about, 

As  fitir  a  woman  as  fkir  could  be.** 

\ 


Perhaps  all  ballad  poetry  may  be 
fairly  divided,  for  practical  purposes, 
into  ballads  sentimental,  including 
those  of  the  affections — ^ballads  imar 
ginative,  including  those  which  deal 
in  the  supernatural — humorous  bal- 
lads, involving  sarcastic  criticism  on 
prevalent  social  follies — and  '1)allad8 
of  historical  narrative.  The  preced- 
ing remarks  have,  in  however  desul- 
tory a  manner,  treated  of  all  these 
classes,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land, although  very  little  has  been 
said  of  the  historical.  In  this  de- 
partment Ireland  stands  further  apart 
than  ever  from  Scotland,  on  account 
of  the  entirely  distinct  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  two  nations.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  oldest  pro- 
ductions expressing  a  contemporary 
sentiment  about  public  events  seem 
to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  Irish  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  historical  past  sofQoiently  an- 
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dent,  illnstrated  by  quite  a  suflBcient      **  L^*^^*?  entranced 

amount  of  poetical  literature.    To  a      Tb?inTtiu!  wo;dX"eice«ofiigH 
nation  whoee  history   onring  recent         Bhone  down  and  glanced 

oenturi^  has  been  fr?nght  with  bo         Sid  iX.t^en.  loft  «>d  Hght- 
much  disaster,  and  dignified  by  so  ^ 

little  glory,  it  is  natural  that  a  solace  _  -  ,     ^     ,      ,  ^         ^    ,     , 

should  be  sought  in  the  far  past.  So™e  of  the  bards  of  Young  Ireland 

There,  indeed,  ample  room  might  be  aPP®^  *<>  .^^^^  <^^  ^^  function  of 

found  for  consolation.     There  is  a  ^^  geologists,  and  to  go  back  into 

very  ancient  authentic  Irish  history  periods  , which  might  be  called  pal»o- 

—a  history   distinct   during  periods  *^ic  rather  than  histoncal.    We  hav© 

when    that  both  of   England    and  ^©^e  a  brief  nioture  of  Ireland  in  the 

Scotland  is  obscure.      There  is  also  a  ^^y^  ^'^^  "*®  ®^^  whose  horns  are 

much  vaster  field  spread  out  by  fabu-  flometimes  found  in  the  bogs,  ranged 

Ions  annalists,  in  which  the  imagina-  among  the  forests  ;    and    we  have 

tion  is  free  to  discover  whatever  it  made  a  mistaken  estimate  of  its  merit 

pleases.      So,  if  the  Ireland  of  any  ^  ^e  reader  do   not  find  that  it  is 

particular    existing   time  should  be  powerfully    conceived   and  skilfully 

disunited,  idle,  and  famine-stricken,  versified: — 

we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  days  ^^       ,  ^       .  .^     , . 

of  Brian  Boroomh,  or  Nial  of  the  "^SftlT^tfSo'S'y^iSr'''  '^ 

Kine  Hostages,   or   Ollamph  Fodhla,        in  Erin  old  there  dwelt  a  mighty  ra«e, 

or  Olliool  Konn,  to  find  an  Ireland      J-'j^S'-.^rrS.TSiy  ^  .  gUnt 
tnumphant  m  the  strength  of  union,  race- 

rich  and  enterprising,  and  endowed         Were  fleet  as  deem;  .  .^  .  .., 

with  a  treasuii  of  iold  and  jewels      ^"fn?pi2je?^  "'^'"'  "^"^  °^'  *^'^  ^^" 

which  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of  These  western  shepherd  seers. 

the  world.    K  her  degraded  lawyers      ^.  ,       ,....„, 

have  to  Bemse  thelated  pages  of      ^^J'jrSg^i.r  * 

Coke   and  Blackstone,  there  was  a      In  their  white  foam,  tan  often  would  inter 
day  when  she  feed  counsel  learned  in      /,^****i®Sf*,^i'''^J'    ^  ♦>.  i  *v    a 

.,  "^      .  t  ^._  ,  r  av     -o     1-  T^        Cromah,  their  day-god  and  their  thonderer, 

the  mighty  laws   of  the  Brehons.      If  Made  morning  and  ecllpee. 

her  members  of  parliament  have  now      Bride  was  their  queen  of  song,  and  unto 

to  go  up  and  get  snubbed  at  St,  Ste-        They  prayed  with  llre-tonched^lps. 

phens,  she  can  look  back  to  the  dis- 
tant century  when  the  Hall  of  Tara        Oreat  were  their  deeds,  their  passions  and 

received  the  m^e«tio  procession  of  her         wuh  Va^J'lSd  stone 

legislators,  with  their  harpers  march-        They  piled  on  strath  and  ahore  those  mystie 
ing  before  them,  and  an  illustrious         vr'?'"*'*  .  *v 

Yi  ^  !.•  A     •  1.         •  Not  yet  o  erthrown. 

college  Of  hlStonans  or   reporters  m        on  cslm-crowned  hllls  they  held  their  coun- 

the  rear;     It  is  necessary  to  have  at  cii  courts ; 

command  such  inexhaustibleresources      wiS'^iaJt^do^^^^^^^^       the  elks'  resorts 
in  the  far  past  before  one  can  face  the         And  brought  them  down/* 
parliamentary  statistics  of  the  blue- 
books,  by  assertions  so  foreign  to  all  ^i^i^  ^11  due  admiration  of  the  genius 
modern  experience  and  belief  as  the  of  ^r.  Thomas  D'Arcy  MK>hee,  who 
following:  wrote  the  poem  of  which  this  is  a 
**  A  plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  specimen,  and  all  proper  reepect  for 

WhcTO  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  ^^^  ^  "8  previously  unknown  deity, 

the  yellow  barley  ear.  Man-a-n&n  M^Lir,  to  whom  he  intro- 

L«rge*andproLbleare%hestaciinponthe  ^?^.^'  f «„  ^^    ^f"'^^^  ?*^.,^5 

ground;  historical  ballad-poctry  of  Scotland 

Tlie  butter^and  the  cream  do  wonderftilly  should   be     traced    no  fiarthcr   back 

•^°"*-"  than  the  war  of  independence.      It 

This  is  translated  from  the  Irish,  and  was  out  of    that  contest   that  the 

may  therefore  apply  to  any  century  defensive  separate  nationality,  which 

you  please.      A   "  Vision  of   Con-  required  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 

naught  in  the   Thirteenth  Century"  ^^tes  sacer^  arose.     He  did  well  the 

has  this  resplendent  opening:  work  that  was  required  of  him  in 
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his  day.  The  rude,  fierce,  rapid  nar-  empire  of  the  west  Thus  it  is  no 
rative  of  Blind  Harry,  the  stirring  doubt  trne  that,  while  repelling  the 
metrical  story  of  ^^  the  Brace,"  diffused  English  invasion  on  the  one  hand, 
throughout  the  land,  did  for  it  what  the  Scottish  kings  were  aggrandising 
no  mere  efforts  of  literary  age,  how-  their  own  sceptre  on  the  oQier^,  much 
ever  brightly  illustrated  by  genius.,  in  the  same  maouer  as  the  Plantage- 
or  well  founded  in  antiquarian  know-  nets  were  doing  in  Wales,  and  at- 
ledge,  could  achieve.  And  we  can  tempting  to  do  in  Scotland.  Hom- 
Dow  recall  these  productions,  as  well  ages  had  been  performed,  submissions 
as  the  minor  traditionary  ballads  made  or  enforced  from  time  to  time ; 
which  followed  their  trac^,  not  in  but  still  the  vital  strength  of  the  old 
wrath  or  envy,  but  in  just  pride  and  Highland  kingdom,  which  had  been 
national  thankfulness.  As  the  ear-  ruled  by  Somerled  and  his  descend- 
liest  of  our  own  ballads  celebrate  the  ants,  was  not  totally  extinct  until 
heroes  of  the  war  against  the  Edwards,  that  last  great  battle.  It  was  en  tire- 
so  the  oldest  English  ballad  which  ly  characteristic  of  those  convicts  in 
refer9  to  Scotland — ^it  may  be  found  which,  whether  by  the  Ohio  or  the 
in  the  curious  collection  printed  by  Ganges,  undisciplined  mobs  of  bar- 
the  Camden  Society — represents  these  barous  warriors  are  conquered  by  the 
heroes  as  rebels  and  cut-throats  who  disciplined  strength  of  a  smaller  num- 
have  incurred  the  just  vengeance  of  ber  belonging  to  a  higher  stage  of 
the  king,  and  exults  in  the  fate  and  civilization,  and  trained  to  a  superior 
tortures  of  Wallace  and  Sir  Simon  military  discipline.  The  feeling  with 
Fraser.  Without  saying  that  this  w^ich  the  small  body  of  well-appoint- 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  said  ed  men  at-arms  approached  the  vast 
that  it  is  what  miglit  be  expected  ;  host  of  mountaineers,  is  put  with 
and  we  question  if  any  well-tiiinking  his  usual  historical  felicity  by  Scott 
Scotsman  will  be  raised  to  a  feeling  into  the  mouth  of  the  page  Roland 
of  hatred,  or  even  of  moderate  dis-  Grssme : 
like  of  his  English  countrymen,  by  ^ 
its  perusal.  I'  they  bae  twenty  thonaand  bladea, 

fhe  whole  of  the  vexed  questions  Ti'tfh.7ta?^ot*1Se'£rrpl..d^ 

about  early  Celtic  poetry  stand  apart  And  we  ere  maii-dad  men. 

from  any  connection  with  the  proper  ^^Jjr*  ■^l^^^Sl?^!?fI!S^'  "^  ^^^ 

-,,,"'.           t*   a     ^^      J       t5    t  As  tbrongta  tne  mmrlana  fern, 

Oallad    poetry  of   Scotland.     It    does  Then  nere  let  the  gentle  Norman  blade 

not  go  far  enough  back  to  deal  with  ^Jrow  wald  for  flleland  kern." 

the  times  when  there  were,  at  least 

in  a  portion  of  the  country,  Celtic  The  ballads  about  this  battle  are 
kings  and  a  Celtic  government ;  and  extremely  curious  from  their  cold 
it  is  not  sufiSciently  modern  to  come  business-like-air.  The  narrator  of  the 
down  to  what  niay  be  called  the  re-  more  elaborate  of  the  two  describes 
vival  of  Celtic  feeKng.  But  it  em-  himself  as  a  traveller  come  within 
braces  and  preserves  some  curious  *  the  confVision  of  the  conflict,  but 
vestiges  of  that  period  of  strife,  when  obliged  to  go  on  without  satisfying 
the  Celt  was  not  yet  brought  to  the  himself  touching  its  cause ;  for  ^^  there 
ground,  and  it  was  a  question  from  I  had  not  time  to  tarry  for  business 
which  of  its  two  races  Scotland  should  in  Aberdeen.*^  He  picks  up  a  com- 
be ruled.  The  battle  of  Harlow  is  panion,  who  tells  the  whole  stoty 
sung  in  two  veiy  curions  and  valu-  with  calmness  and  precision ;  and  we 
able  ballads  in  Professor  Ay  tonnes  see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  import- 
Collection.  It  was  fonght  on  the  ance  of  the  victory  as  a  political 
slopes  of  Benachie  (where  Oadie  event,  nor  the  extensive  slaughter  of 
rins  at  the  back  of  Benachie)  in  the  the  Highlanders,  that  is  viewed  as 
year  1411.  It  is  usual  for  historians  matter  of  moment,  but  the  death  of 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  suppression  of  several  persons  of  family  and  condi- 
the  rebellion  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  ;  tion  who  were  leaders  in  the  small 
but  in  rtality  it  was  the  conclusive  Lowland  force.  It  is  very  like  some 
conquest  which  made  the  Lowland  of  the  affairs  in  India,  in  which  there 
dynasty  of  kings  supreme  over  Scot-  is  a  great  victory,  but  it  is  dearly 
land,  and  broke  for  ever  the  rival  bought  by  the  death  of  a  few  pro- 
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mising  young  oflSoers.  The  separii*  pie's  matton.  It  was  a  praotioe  in 
tion  in  social  feeling  and  condition  vliich  the  Low]ander  had  no  sympa* 
betw^een  the  Highlands  and  the  Low-  thy.  The  borderer,  it  is  trae,  par- 
lands,  daring  the  ballad  period,  Is  ticipated  in  it  also,  and  was  niore 
perhaps  rendered  all  the  more  dis-  praised  than  blamed  in  song  for  snch 
tinct,  by  some  of  the  ballads  which  participation ;  but  there  were  broad 
narrate  the  adventures  of  romantic  distinctions  separating  his  position 
damsels,  who,  instead  of  becoming  fh>m  that  of  the  northern  monn- 
the  wives  of  discreet  lairds,  have  gone  taineer.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
off  as  the  mnaway  brides  of  "Hie-  generally  a  grazier  himself,  with  his 
land  laddies ''  to  the  mountains,  and  stock  of  oxen  and  sheep,  which  might 
have  there  fonnd  themselves  convert-  on  occasion  be  harried  as  he  harried 
ed  into  queens  of  little  barbarian  em-  other  men's ;  while  the  Highlander 
pires.  thought  it  far  better  to  let  his  Lowland 
It  is  natural  that  the  ballad  poetry  neighbours  go  through  the  whole 
of  Scotland  should  be  essentially  drudgery  of  rearing  the  animals 
Lowland,  or,  as  it  has  been  usual  to  which  he  desired,  trusting  to  success 
say,  Saxon,  in  its  character.  What-  and  a  moonlight  night  for  their  re- 
•ver  the  Oelts  of  the  Highlands  moval  to  the  proper  place  of  con- 
had  in  the  shape  of  metrical  narra-  sumption.  But  there  was  a  far  mors 
tive,  was  of  course  as  thoroughly  material  difference  than  this.  All 
hidden  from  the  Lowland  population  the  Highlander's  victims  were  his 
as  it  is  from  most  of  us  at  the  present  Lowland  countirmen.  But  on  the 
day,  when  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  Borders,  although  there  were  perhaps 
a  translation.  We  have,  however,  a  few  impartial  people  in  the  debat- 
glimpses  of  the   Highlands  and  of  able  land  who 

Highland  customs  in  the  ballads,  and  «  jyroye  the  bMVM  that  nuide  their  broth, 

they    are   curious.       In   looking  into  From  England  and  from  SootJand  hothj^ 

them,  it  is  neoeesary  to  remember  ^   ^^^^  staple   of  the   plandering 

that  the  existmg  oordwhty  between  f^y             ^    English  enemy- thS 

the  Highlander  and  the  Wlander  ^^^  ^^^^  tyrant*  who  had  endea- 

-or   we  might  with  more  fairness  ^^,^  ^  ^^^        „y  g^^,,^j    ^ 

say,  between  the  Highlander  and  all  ^^^  gncoessful  marauding  was  ele- 

tU  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  ^,^  g^j^  ,      ^^^^5    ^  »      g 

Kingdom-ia   a   recent   matter.    It  ^^  f^^^  „f  ^^  ^^^^  ^^         ^ 

datM   from   the    4S,  when   kindly  ^^     ^  dSsoourteonsly  called  iroar 

Scots  of  a\  accents  and  opinions^  ,^j/^   ^  ^f  Parliament,    are   the 

from  Dumfries  to  Inyerness,  thought  ^^^^^  „f  ^„^^  „f  jhe  most  stirring 

he  was  cruelly  entreated  by  Cumber-  ,„<i  picturesque  of  the  descriptivl 

land  and  others;  and  in  later  times  ^^^J^      r^^  ■    ^^  g^^^.    '  j^ 

-or,  perhaps,  It  would  be  more  dis-  gcription  of  the  recapture  out  of  New- 

tmct  to  say,  since  the  publication  of  ^^^  j^il  „f  j^^''^,  ^^  gjj     ^ 

ras*r%-the  filing  has  expanded  whom  Maitland  says-               ^ 

over  the  Umted  Kingdom.    It  can  do  '^ 

no  hann  now  to  any  one  to  remember,  1^!1]!^*?w!EJ "lifJ^Jw  ^?*  *^^ 

u»A»iit"l^i.^.A  A  greater  tolef  never  did  nrd©, 

as  an  histoncal   fact,  that  it  W^  once  He  never  tyrea, 

very  far  otherwise,  and  that  the  moun-  ^<>'  ^o  break  byre^ 

taineer  jn    his   national,  or   rather  ow'^de^Ilne^^idt" 

in  his  business  costume,  was  about  . 

as  unwelcome  an  object  in  the  Len-  I*  would  be  difficult,  in  any  litera- 

nox  or  the  southern  declivities  of  the  *^"^i  ^  ^^^^  >^  ^®  **™®  compass^ 

Braes  of  Angus,  as  an  Indian  in  his  «>  rapi^  ^^  effective  a  narrative  of 

war-paint  was  at  the  same  period,  misfortune  and  success  —  of ,  wrong 

when  seen  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  and    retribution-- as  the   ballad •  of 

New  York  or  Boston.  The  antipathy  Ja^i®  Telfer.    One  Martinmas  night 

arising  from  distinctions  of  race  could  the  captain  of  Bowcastle   is  upon 

not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  die  out,  so  "*™ — 

long  as  Donald  was  enabled  to  put  in  "And  whan  they  oam  to  the  Mt  Dodhead, 

practice  his  inveterate  propensity  for  ^^fuJJSS^f.'JjJ  f^^^,  1^' .T" 

killmg,  not  his  own,  but  other  peo-  And  ranshaekled  the  hooae  right  waeL 
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Kow  Jamie  Telftnr*s  besrt  w«» «.», 
The  tMr  aye  rowing  in  his  e*e ; 

He  pled  wi'  the  captain  to  hae  his  gear. 
Or  else  rerenged  he  wad  be. 

The  oMitaln  tomed  him  round  and  levgh ; 

Said—*  MaUf  there's  naething  In  thy  honae, 
But  ae  aold  sword  wlthont  a  sheath, 

That  hardly  now  wad  fell  a  mooter  ** 

We  next  follow  the  poor  fellow 
throngh  the  varied  results  of  his  ap- 
peals for  aid.  Gibbie  Elliot  alone 
sternly  refuses,  and  for  spedfio  rea- 
sons:— 


**  ChM  seek  yonr  sneconr  where  ye  paid  bladk 

mall, 
For  man  ye  ne*er  paid  money  to  me." 

Aold  Jock  Grieve,  to  whose  door 
he  next  brings  the  fray,  is  married  to 
his  wife^s  sister,  and  cannot  but  do 
something ;  so  he  mounts  the  weary 
wayfarer  on  a  bonny  black,  and  sends 
him  forth.  The  next  is  Williams 
Wat^  whose  gratitude  is  hearty ;  for 
he  never  had  come  by  the  £air  Dod- 
head  that  he.  had  found  the  basket 
bare.  Cheered  and  strengthened  by 
small  aids,  Jamie  goes  on  to  Brank* 
some,  where  he  makes  his  woes  known 
to  his  chief,  and  then  we  have  indeed 
no  longer  the  slow  movements  of  the 
desponding  unfortunate,  but  all  the 
stirring  incidents  of  a  B[>rder  gather- 
ing are  brought  before  us  at  once : — 

**  Aladt  for  wae  P  auoth  the  gnde  anld  lord, 
*"  And  ever  my  neart  is  wae  for  thee  I 

Bat  fye,  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son, 

And  see  thist  he  come  to  me  speedllle ! 

Gar  warn  the  water,  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  soon  and  hastily  I 
Tliey  that  winna  ride  for  Telfers  kye, 

liCt  them  never  look  in  the  fiuie  o*  me  I 

Warn  Wat  o*  Harden,  and  bis  sona, 

wr  them  will  Borthwick  water  rMe ; 

Warn  Gaadlla&da,  and  Allanhangh, 

And  Oilmanscleagh,  and  Commontldek 

Bide  by  the  gate  at  Prleethaoghswire, 
And  warn  the  Carron  o'  the  Lee : 

Ab  ye  oome  down  the  Hermitage  81acK, 
Warn  doughty  WlUle  o'  Gorinberry.'* 

The  Boots  they  rade,  the  Boots  they  ran, 

Bae  starkly  and  see  steadllie  I 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o*  the  thrang. 

Was—*'  Rise  for  Brankaome  readUie  r 


The  cattle  and  their  escort  are 
overtaken.  There  is  a  spirited  fight, 
with  some  slaughter,  and  the  party 
might  return  with  credit,  but  a  wild 


gallant  Watty  o'  the  Wndspurs  sug- 
gests the  more  poetic  conclusion  of 
carrying  away  tne  captain  of  Bew- 
oastle*s  own  kye  along  with  the 
rescued  booty ;  and  so, 

**  When  they  cam  to  the  fidr  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  welcome  sight  to  see  I 

For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  mllk-kye, 
Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three.** 

Such  ballads  as  the  ^^  Outlaw  Mur- 
ray," and  "Johnie  Armstrong,"  are 
testimony  of  another  kind  to  the  po- 
pular estimate  of  the  border  chief. 
Here  we  are  no  longer  with  "Jock 
o'  the  Side,"  "  Dick  o'  the  Cow,"  .or 
the  bereft  owner  of  the  &ir  Dod- 
head— all  stalwart  fighters  and  capi- 
tal drivers  of  a  foray,  but  most  of 
them  with  scarce  a  follower  of  their 
own — ^retainers  rather  than  leaders — 
who  might  be  described  in  the  ac- 
count which  Scott  makes  the  moss- 
trooper give  of  himself  in  the  ^^  Fair 
Maia  of  Perth:"  ^^My  name  is  the 
DeviPs  Dick  of  Hellgarth,  well 
known  in  Annandale  for  a  gentle 
Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  laird 
of  Wamphray,  who  rides  with  his 
kinsman  the  redoubted  laird  of  John- 
stone, who  is  banded  with  the 
doughty  Earl  of  Douglas."  Above 
these  were  a  sort  of  freebooter  aris- 
tocracy, like  the  owners  of  the  castles 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danube— men  who 
had  each  a  small  army,  and  kept  a 
court  How  fine  a  description  have 
we  of  such  a  predatory  little  court  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  "  the  song  of . 
the  outlaw  Murray," — a  ballad  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  has  passed  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun^s  critical  ordeal,  and  is 
accepted  by  him  as  genuine. 


Ettriek  Forreet  Is  a  Mr  forrest, 

In  it  grows  many  a  seemly  tree ; 
The  hart,  the  hvnd,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

And  of  all  wifd  beasts  great  plentle. 
There  a  castle's  bnllded  of  lime  and  stane, 

O  gin  It  stands  not  pleasantlle : 
There's  in  the  forefront  of  that  castle  &ir, 

Twa  nnlcoms  is  braw  to  see. 

Tbere*8  the  picture  of  a  knight  and  lady  brlgibt, 

And  the  green  holllne  aboon  their  br^e ; 
There  an  Outlaw  keeps  five  hundred  man, 

He  keeps  a  royal  company. 
His  merrv  men's  in  livery  olad. 

Of  the  Lincoln  green  Is  ftir  to  see, 
He  and  his  lady  in  purple  clod ; 

O  gin  they  uVe  not  royallle  I 


A  still  more  touching  testimony  to 
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the  high  position  held  by  these  Bor-  pose  some  faint  modern  repetition  of 
der  chiefs  in  the  national  estimation,  the  execution  done  by  the  monarch 
is  supplied  by  the  spirited  ballad  on  these  Armstrongs  made  the  object 
"  Johnny  Armstron<r."  The  tragedy  of  a  question  to  tlie  Home  Secretary 
it  records  is  an  authentic  historical  at  the  present  day,  and  that  respon- 
event.  The  Border  chief,  not  looking  sible  gentleman  to  have  no  more  law 
upon  his  occupation  as  either  criminal  on  his  side  than  James  Y.  had  when 
or  disreputable,  went  to  meet  his  king  he  extirpated  the  Armstrongs,  there 
with  an  open,  guileless  countenance,  would  be  opposition  cheers  with  a 
attended  by  a  following  which  impru-  witness.  Many  unjust  and  cruel 
dently  paraded  not  only  his  strength,  deeds  were,  done  then  in  Scotland, 
but  his  sense  of  independent  autho-  in  strict  conformity  with  law.  But 
rity.  In  fact,  he  went  to  meet  his  the  hanging  of  the  Armstrongs  ap- 
sovereign  as  one  of  the  secondary  pears  to  have  been  done  in  the  course 
princes  of  the  Oontinent  might  have  of  that  kind  of  rapid  execution  by 
gone  to  show  resi>ect  to  the  supreme  which  the  commander  of  a  force  dis- 
monarch  to  whom  he  paid  homage  poses  of  spiCvS.  It  is  true  that,  about 
for  his  dominion — as,  for  instance,  the  date  of  this  transaction,  a  short 
Charles  of  Burgundy  went  to  meet  significant  entry  appears  in  the  re- 
Louis  the  Eleventh  at  Peronne.  James  cords  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary^  as 
y .  was,  however,  at  that  time  aggran-  preserved  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  to  this 
dising  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  he  effect:  ** April  1.  John  Armestrang 
was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  me-  alias  Blak  Jok,  and  Thomas  his  bro- 
thods  by  which  he  accomplished  his  ther,  convicted  of  common  theft, 
obiect.  It  sounds  well  for  respect-  reset  of  theft,  &c., — Changed,"  Al- 
able  conventional  history  to  speak  though  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
about  this  sagacious  monarches  reeo-  law  thus  to  vulgarise  the  occupation 
lution  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  of  the  robber  chief,  yet  a  comparison 
executive,  to  keep  in  awe  the  inde-  of  dates  shows  that  Black  Jock  must 
pendent  feudal  authorities,  which  haVe  been  some  remnant  of  the  clan 
created  perpetual  anarchy  and  dis-  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  in  . 
turbance  throaghout  his  dominions,  Liddesdale,  and  found  his  way  within 
and,  above  all,  to  suppress  the  bands  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  pretty 
of  border  marauders,  who  fostered  certain  that  no  record  and  no  form  of 
anarchy  at  home  and  enmity  abroad,  trial  solemnised  the  execution  of  the 
But  there  are  evil  ways  of  doing  mighty  chief  and  his  immediate  fol- 
things  ultimately  wise,  and  without  lowers.  Hence  a  kind  of  national 
committing  one's  self  to  the  opinion  grief  and  indignation  were  echoed  hf 
that  border  rieving  was  a  sound  na-  the  minstrel,  in  the  tone  of  proud 
tional  institution,  yet  we  cannot  for-  sadness  which  he  throws  into  the 
get  that  a  national  institution  it  was,  chief  ^s  farewell,  and  the  cohmn  in- 
and  that  the  Armstrongs  had  no  dignation  with  which  his  own  narra- 
reason  to  suppose  themselves  to  be  tivo  concludes, 
criminals.  However  suddenly  and 
sternly  the  institution  was  to  be  put 
down,  its  extinction  should  have  been  -  ]Jtot  ^g"? ■  ^*"«  *^*i  ?!?  **'«^ 

'    i>  «^    J]       •.!_    ^  •  ^         >  O  sin  A  dI ythe  man  h«  wad  M I 

aCCOmphshed   with  fair  notice  given,  y^r  anoe  I  •lew  his  ateter's  son, 
and  by  fair  compulsion ;  and  the  tone        And  on  hi*  broast-bane  brak  a  trae  r 

in  which  contemjwrary  narrators  take  «        #        * 

up  the  matter  shows  that  the  king 

gained   littie  in  the  good  esteem  of  u  Had  I  mr  horse,  and  my  hameM  good, 

his    subiects,    by    the    treacherous       And  riding  a*  I  wont  to  be. 

-i..««ix«.«i  ^/   «««    ^K/>    «a   A    ^Ao/tltr  It  ahould  have  been  Uuld  thla  bnndrad  year, 
slaughter  of   one    who,    as  a  deadly        The  meeting  ofmy  King  and  me  l 

scourge  of  the  English,  was  reputed 

a  national  champion.  God  be  with  thee.  Christy,  my  brother  I 

Then,  if  these  Armstrongs  led  an  _  ^''l^^:;,^^J^„^I^?l^^^^L^ 

•11       1     i»i?        1      uxi  au         J' a lAng  mayst  thou  UTe  on  tb«  Border-Side, 

lUegnl    nfe — doubtless    they    did   so,        sfe  thou  see  thy  brother  ride  up  and  doim. 

and  many  acts  of  Parliament  wit- 
nessed aeainst  thein — ^was  there  any  And  6od  be  with  thee,  Christy,  my  son, 

more  law  for  what  they  snAFcred  thaa  B,5'Srt.!S??irth"£llS,Sr;.ir' 

for  what  they  did  ?     If  we  could  sup-        Thy  father^a  better  thonlt  never  be. 
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Pwjeweei,  my  bonnie  Giinock.ha\  Highland  farm,  represents,  or  used  to 

Whereon  the  li^k  thou  fttandottt  stoat;  ..^■««^««.    ♦iw/.«««c:^«  i,Jvm««  ^f  *»»a 

Gifl  had  lived  but  Mvenyearamair,  represent,  the  maiusion-hoose  of  the     ^ 

I  wad  have  gilt  thee  round  about.' **  old  domain  of  Brackley,  where  the 

,     ,          ^  .    .  fierce  freebooter  Inverey  made  his 

**Johnie  murdered  was  at  Garlinrigff,  «,.x.>^«m.*^^^   «««.  •««<^«..^:*«^  «:«.!>   »   ..n^ 

And  all  hu  gallant  compante;    .*  appearance  One  morning  with  a  set 

But  Sruti^nd's  heart  was  ne'er  so  wae,  of  red-haired  followers,  drove  off  all 

To  see  saa  mony  brave  men  die.  ^^  ^j^ttle,  as  Dontdd  Bean  Lean  did 

Because  they  saved  their  countrle  dear  »*  Tully  Veolan,  and  slew  the  Worthy 

Frae  Englishmen :  none  were  sae  bauld ;  baron,  who  oame  forth  in  defence  of 

While  Johnie  lived  on  the  Border-side  jjjg  g^^r.    We  remember  a  circle  of 

None  of  them  durst  come  near  his  hauld."  ^®              r-i!                       ^ii^l^ 

stones,  on  which,  we  were  told,  that 
There  is  no  such  sympathy  as  this  Inverey  and  his  followers  sat  and 
with  the  Highland  freebooters.  For  drank  after  the  deed  was  done.  Of 
tile  substantial  reason  ^eady  re-  Inverey's  grim  old  square  tower,  the 
ferred  to,  that,  while  the  borderers  remains,  giving  shelter  to  a  few  sheep, 
took  the  fray  into  England,  the  Celts  m^J  be  seen  some  fifteen  miles  far- 
plundered  the  lowland  Soots,  these  t^^r  ^P  among  the  mountains,  and 
are  condemned  in  verse  as  well  as  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
prose.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  bal-  precipices  of  Lochnagar.  We  are 
lad  of  "  Gilderoy,"  we  find  the  senti-  tempted  here  to  mention  a  charac- 
jnent, teristic  little  matter  of  personal  re- 
collection. Being  directed  to  a  hut^ 
**  Wae  worth  the  louns  that  made  the  laws,  where  lived  a  guide,  reputed  to  pos- 

'tol^elnS^fJ'Ii^TU^  ^  old  and  curious  knowledge  about 

As  stealing  hone  or  mearr  a  certain    tract   of  Country,   there 

issued  from   the  doorway  a  figure 

But  these  words  are  put  into  the  which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  so 

mouth  of  the  outlaw's  bereaved  wi-  hamble  a  tenement   could  contain, 

dow;   and,  as  far  as  the  author  of  Tall  he  was  almost  to    the  giant- 

the  ballad  meant  them  to  tell,  are  height,  but  perfectly  symmetrical,  and, 

said  more  in  sarcasm  than  sincerity,  though  past  seventy  years  of  age, 

The   tone    in  which   the    Highland  without  any  stoop  or  other  trace  of 

reiver's  deeds  are  chronicled  is  usu-  decay,  except  the  grizzling  of  his 

ally  that  of  indignation  against  the  long  massive  locks.    He  had  a  large, 

wrong  done,  and  pity  for  the  suf-  fall,  rich  dark  eye,  a  high  forehead, 

ferer,  than  the  kind  of  fierce  exulta-  and  an  aquiline  nose,  and  bore  him- 

tion  in  successful  marauding  which  self  with  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian 

the    border   ballads    express.      The  prince.    Happening,  in  conversation, 

Short  sad  metrical  narrative  of  the  to  allude  to  the  family  whose  name 

fate  of  "  The  Baron  of  Brackley  "  is  he  bore,  we  asked,  in  the  way  in 

a  fair  illustration  of  this  side  of  the  which  it  is  thought  that  a  compli« 

distinction.     Brackley,  on  the  east-  ment  is  generally  expressed  towards 

era  edge  of  the  north  Highlands,  was  a  Highlander,  if  he  were  nearly  re- 

a  domain  of  a  branch  ot  the  Gordons,  lated  to  the  head  of  the  clan.    Like 

This  family,  though  they  had  a  large  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  when  compli- 

Highland  following,  were,  like  the  mented  by  Oharles  11.  as  a  member  of 

Campbells  in  the  south,  a  great  mid-  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family,  the 

die  power,  overawing  the  unruly  clans  old  man  drew  himself  up  yet  a  little 

among  the  mountains  behind  them  higher,  and,  with  a  faint  blush  of 

through  the  power  of  their  chief  as  pride,  said  he  was  the  head  of  the 

a  great  lord,  and  able,  on  the  other  clan  himself,  the  lineal  representative 

hand,  to  play  a  large  game  in  na-  ofthe  fallen  house  of  Inverey.    It  was 

tional  politics  by  calling  out  their  natural  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 

Highland   strength.     Among   them  ever  made  the  existing  head  of  the 

reiving   was   not   encouraged,    and  clan  aware  that  one  following  his 

their  retainers  were  among  the  plnn-  humble  occupation  had  such  claims 

dered    rather  than  the  plunderers,  on  their  kind  attention,  but  he  r«- 

A  small  farm-house,  looking  down  oeived  the  hint  as  an  exiled  prince 

upon  t^e  pleasant  watering-village  of  might   any    such   reference  to   the 

Ballater  and  aoroas  to  Prince  Albert's  reigning  hoase*    Whether  he    was 
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Justified  either  in  daimiDg  descent  tragic  fate  of  those  who  tempted  the 
from  Inverey  or  the  headship  of  the  wrath  of  the  potent  lords  of  Glennr- 
dan  for  that  great  freebooter,  we  ohy.  Wharton,  the  historian  of  Eng- 
know  not.  We  have  nothing  to  say  Hsh  poetry,  had  seen  a  copy  of  it, 
in  justification  of  this  digression,  save  and  speaks  of  it  as  *^  an  anonymous 
that  the  ballad  aboat  Brackley  and  Scotch  poem,  which  contains  capital 
Inverey  happened  to  recall  an  inci-  touches  of  satirical  humour  not  in- 
dent which  impressed  itself  on  tlie  ferior  to  those  of  Dunbar  aud  Lind- 
mind  as  curious  and  interesting.  And  say.^^  Wharton  took  the  hero  to  be  a 
now  come  a  stanza  or  two  from  the  mere  mythical  personage,  established 
pathetic  ballad  itself  in  illustration  of  as  a  type  of  the  Highland  freebooter, 
that  great  difference  which  we  have  But,  to  the  misfortune  of  many  a 
referred  to  between  the  popular  esti-  neighbouring  strath,  Danoan  was  an 
mation  of  the  Border  and  of  the  High-  extremely  real  person,  and  bis  name 
land  reiver:-*-  was  as  familiar  in  certain  courts  of 

justiciary   and  regality  as  those  of 

**Then  up  got  the  baron,  and  cried  for  his  the  Turpins  and  the  Abershaws  be- 

Saysf^il^V,  ni  gang,  thongh  to  leave  yon  $f ™«  ^t  assize-courts  in  later  times. 

I'm  laith.  He  was  a  McGregor,  which  is  equi- 

4o       VI         *i.^    T>           -J -J        \.  valent  to  saving   tliat  he   was   en- 

•  Come,  kiss  me,  then,  Peggy ;  and  glo  me  my  ■,          ,      .^v   ^     ^     j  »      •                     • 

spear .      ^       ^      ^*'  ♦        **            '  do  Wed  With  a  caput  Ivpmum — made 

I  aye  waa  for  peace,  though  I  never  fear'd  a  Sort  of  human  Wolf.  whom  it  waS 

^®*'"  lawful  sport  for  all  men  to   hnnt^ 

*Ck>me,  kiss  me,  then,  Peggy;  nor  think  me  to  and  who    might  be  put  to  death  in 

I  w"rS;»7  g«  out;   but  ni  n.Ter  win  f^^  ^a^'    ■*}»»>  <>\  ^''^'O"*    ^rt"**. 

in  I »  by  a  fortunate  captor — and  no  ques- 

^,     „    , ,           ^    , ..      ,     ,    ,    .^  tions  asked.    His  territorial  patrony- 

men  Brackley  was  busklt,  and  rade  o  er  the  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  p,^^  ^^ 

A  gallanter  baron  ne*er  lap  to  a  horse.  Laedassach,    whence    the    poet    has 

When  Brackley  was  mounted  and  rade  o^er  the  ^^aUed    hiui    Laedius   for  the    benefit 

green,  of  oaxoii  lips.     We  find  mm  hard 

He  was  as  bold  a  haron  as  ever  was  seen.  pressed  by  both  branches  of  the  ho8- 

-,  ,  .. ,     .,   ,^  ^ ...  .         .  tile  Campbells — Aiyyle  and  Breadal- 

Tho'  there  cam'   wl'    Inverey    thirty    and  ,                *^i       iv       •     "^     •           i  • 

three,  bane— and,  after  m  vam  seeking  re- 
There  was  nane  wi'  bonny  Brackley  but  his  fag©  in  Lochaber,  caught  at  last  by 

brother  and  he.  g.  j.  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy. 

Twa   gailanter  Gordims  did  never  sword  The  national  calamity  at    Flodden 

^    draw ;  was  the  reverse  of  a  calamity  to  him 

whS^'Slwa'r'  "*  ^^"^^^  ^"^^  "*•  —there  Glenurchy  and  many  of  the 

Campbells  were  slain,  aud,  in  the 

Wi'  swords  and  wi'  daggers  they  did  him  confusion  at  Lochawe,  Duncan  man- 

And'TeyVe'  pierced   bonnie   Brackley  wl'  ?«?^^*^,T?:P5-     Soon  afterwards  he 

mony  a  wonnd.  IS  mdioted  before  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary for  the  robbery  and  murder  of 

^^%^l  ^""^  ""^  *^*  ^"^  ^  '*"*  ^*"^* '''  "**  tworetainereof  the Breadalbanes,  both 

The  Gordons  may  mooni  him,  and  baa  In-  ii^  the  same  day ;  the  robber  took 

vercy."  irom  one  of  them   "his  pura,  and 

in  it  the  soum  of  fonrtie  pounda^^ 

There  is  a  poem  rather  than  a  But   the    indictment   was    a    mere 

ballad,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  brutmm  fuimen^  for   Duncao*s  foot 

Professor  Aytouii^s  collection,  and  in-  was  still  on  his  native  heather.    The 

deed,  not  being  traditionary,  would  Bread albane  required  to  strengthen 

have  no  legitimate  claim  to  be  there,  his  hands  against  Uiis  audacious  and 

which  professes  to  contain  the  testa-  revengeful  depredator;  and,  acoord- 

ment  aud  confession  of  a  celebrated  ingly,  the    family    titles  contain  a 

Highland  freebooter.    It  is  called  the  bond  of  manrent,  or  service  and  re^ 

testimony  of  Duncan  Laedius,   and  toinery,  by  which  two  of  the  Clan 

has  lo9g  lain  in  the  archives  of  the  Dmmmond,  and  a  certain  Stewart  of 

house  of  Breadalbane,  among  other  Ballinderan,  bind  themselves  to  the 

docnmenta   commemorative   of  the  special  service  of  hooting  him^  or  as 
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it  is  in  legal  fonn  of  style  set  forth  by 
8ome  dry  technical  conveyancer  of 
that  day,  they  covenant  "  with  their 
whole  power,  with  their  kin,  friends, 
and  partakers,  to  invade  and  pursue 
to   the    death  Danoan  Laedassaoh, 
McGregor,  Gregor  his  son,  their  ser- 
vants, partakers,  and  accomplices ;  by 
reason  that  they  are  our  deadly  ene- 
mies, and  our  sovereign  lad  v^s  rebels." 
The  conclusion  to  the  bye-^nd,  which 
seems  to  have  been  tnus  establish- 
ed between  th%  MKrregors  and  the 
Drnmmonds,  was  so  more  than  usu- 
ally tragical  as  to  have  become  his- 
torical.   The  reader  will  remember  it 
when  told  the  outlines ;  how  Drum- 
mond,  the  keeper  of  the  forest  of 
Glenurchy,  having  gone  to  get  veni- 
son for  the  feasting  at  the  marriage 
of   King  Jamea,  was  slain  by  the 
M^Gregors-Mjhow  they  cut  off  his  head 
and  swore  a  deep  oath  before  it  in 
the   Eirk  of  Glenurchy— how,  they 
then  went  to  the  new-made  widow 
demanding  hospitality,  and  the  poor 
Highland  woman,  having  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  to  give  them,  they 
indulged  her  with  the  sight  of  her 
husband^s  bloody  head,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  sordid  viands  stuck  into 
the  mouth.     But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  original  feud  had  an  odd  termina- 
tion,   but  not  an  uncommon   one, 
when  one  of  the  great  houses,  guid- 
ed by  an  aggrandising  policy,  was  one 
of  the  parties.    Duncan  was  bought 
over  and  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Breadalbane,  entering  on  a  bond  of 
manrent,  such   as  that  which  had 
been  devised  against    him,  but   in 
more  general  terms ;  the  chief  stating 
that  aseal  and  love  of  good  conscience 
has  prompted  him   to   forgive   his 
enemy,  and  remit  to  him  all  manner 
of  actions  and  faults ;  he  and  his  son, 
on  the  other  hand,   fulfilling  their 
bond  of  manrent  to  the  chief  and 
his  heirs.    How  these  parties  fell  out 
again  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  simply 
stated  that,  on  the   15th  of   June 
1552,  ^^  Duncan   McGregor  and  his 
sons  Gregor  and  Malcolm  were  be- 
headed by  Colin  Campbell  of  Glen- 
nrchy,  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,   and 
Men2ies  of  Rannooh."*  It  was  when 


he  had  fallen  into  this,  the  last  of  his 
scrapes,  and  his  fate  had  come,  that 
the  freebooter  is  supposed  to  give 
forth  his  confession  and  testament. 

He  is  penitent  to  a  very  edifying 
extent,  and  solemnly  religious.  He 
favours  the  Reformed  creed,  not  yet 
triumphant,  but  secretly  strengthen- 
ing itself,  and  an  opportnnitv  is  tcJcen 
for  sarcastic  taunts  against  the  dersy, 
by  making  the  robber  dispose  of  ms 
vices  among  those  whom  they  will 
suit.  He  leaves  to  the  abbot  *^  pride 
and  arrogance,"  ^*  with  trapped  mules 
in  court  to  ride."  To  the  friars 
are  bequeathed  '^  flattery  and  false 
dissembling,"  for  ^^  they  gloss  the 
Scripture  ever  when  they  teach."  In 
another  strain  the  departing  robber 
bids  a  sentimental  adieu  to  the  vari- 
ous spots  of  local  interest  connected 
with  his  career ; — the  fair  straths 
where  he  found  an  ample  prey — ^the 
glens  dear  to  his  memory  by  many  a 
drive  of  the  reft  oxen  through  their 
sinuosities— his  rocky  resort  at  Kan- 
nocb,  the  retreat  of  safety — the  only 
place  that  was  ^^  richt  traist  both  even 
and  morn,*'  and  *^  did  him  nought  be- 
guile when  oft  he  was  at  the  King's 
horn."  The  reader  will  judge  for  him- 
self by  the  following  specimen,  whe- 
ther Warton*B  eulogium  of  this  long 
hidden  fragment  of  national  literature  ' 
is  justified. 


"  Farewell  Glennrcby,  with  thy  forest  firee ; 
Fftrewell  Fesnsf,  that  oft  my  friend  hM 
been. 
Farewell  Monich^Hdaaa  and  woe  ia  me, 
ThoQ  was  the  ground  of  all  my  wo  and 
tyne, 
Farewell  Breadalbaae   and   Looh  Tay,  •• 

shene, 
Farewell  Glenurchy  and  Qlenlyon  baltli, 
My  death  to  you  will  be  bat  little  skaith. 

Farewell    Glenalmond — garden  of    pleaa- 
ance, 
For  many  a  (Ur  flower  hare  I  fra  you 
tane. 

Farewell    Btrathbrann— and  haye  remem- 
brance 
That  thou  will  never  mair  tee  Dancan 
asaih. 

Athon— Strathtay— of  my  death  be  ftln. 

For  oft-times  I  took  your  readiest  geer. 

Therefore  for  me   see   ye   greet   nut  ane 
teer. 

Farewell  Stratherno— most   comely  for  to 
knaw, 
Planiah'd  with  pleasant  polidei^  preclatr 


*  Bee  the  Black  Book  of  Breadalbane  and  Mr.  Innes's  Preface,  as  printed  for  the 
BannaWne  Club,  for  these  incidents.  The  testament  is  printed  at  fall  length  in 
this  vonune. 
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Of  towers  and  town  st*ndIog  fidr  In  raw.  To  {vart  fira  thee  my  heart  is  wonder  salr, 

I  rugged  thy  ribs,  quhill  oft  I  gart  them  Sumtime    of   me    I    gart   je   stand  great 

roar.  awe. 

Oar  thy  wives,  sif  thoa  wilt  do  no  more,  Bat    fortune    now  has   lent    me   sic  ana 

Bing  my  dirige  after  umtm  Sarum^  blaw. 

For  often-tiiues  I  garred  them  alhirum.  That  they    whllk    dread  me   as   the  death 

befom. 

Farewell  Monteith,  where  oft  I  did  repair,  Will   mock  ma  now   with   heathen   shama 

And    came    unsought,    aye,    as  does   the  andsoom." 


snaw, 
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LORD    CLTDE^B   CAMPAIGN   IN   INDIA. 


AuouBT  1867  TO  February  1858. 


Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Sepoy  battalions,  he  raised,  npnn 
a  general  to  enter  npon  a  more  hope«  his  own  responsibility,  a  new  Sikh 
lesH-Iooking  command  than  it  was  Sir  army,  to  whom  he  confided  the  guard 
Colin  Campbtiirs  fate  to  do  when,  on  of  his  territory,  whilst  he  hurried  up 
the  18th  August  1857,  he  landed  at  every  disposable  man  and  gun  of  his 
Calcutta.  A  great  empire  was  on  European  force  towai^b  Delhi,  to 
the  point  of  being  lost — the  edifioe  meet  the  tide  of  rebellion  where  it 
erected  with  so  much  toil,  and  was  strongest,  and  check  it  where  it 
cemented  with  so  much  blood,  was  flowing  with  all  the  whirl  and 
seemed  to  be  crumbling  away.  The  violenoe  of  first  success  and  apparent- 
dominion  won  by  the  genius  of  Clive  ly  irresistible  force.  Had  it  not  been 
and  Warren  Hastings,  extended  and  for  that  man  and  that  resolution, 
supported  by  the  statesmanship  of  and  the  iron  grasp  of  his  stern  will, 
Weilesley,  Hastings,  £llenborough,  and  the  calm  bold  front  with  which 
and  Dalhousie,  subdued  by  the  he  met  and  broke  the  rush  ^of  that 
swords  of  Lake,  Wellington,  and  rebellious  torrent,  the  campaign  of 
Grougb,  was  now  one  vast  scene  1857-58  would  have  opened  not  in 
of  revolt,  bloodshed,  and  massacre,  npoer  India  with  the  conquest  of 
A  magnificent  army,  trained  with  Delhi  and  the  relief  of  Luck  now, 
the  utmost  care,  organised  with  but  around  the  gates  of  Calcutta, 
the  utmost  skill,  supplied  to  over*  and  amidst  the  ghauts  above  Bom- 
flowing  with   every  requisite,    had  bay. 

broken  into  revolt.    An  arsenal  ade-  The  Doab,  Rohilcnnd,  and  the  king- 

quate  to  the  wants  of  such  an  army,  dom  of  Oade,  were  gone.    The  great 

and  suitable  to  the  extent  of  such  a  arsenal  of   Delhi,    the  gun-carriage 

dominion,  had  fallen  into  its  posses-  manufactory  of    Futtyghur,    Cawn- 

sion.    The  whole  of   northern,  cen-  pore,   where    all  our    saddlvry  and 

tral,  and  western  India  seemed  to  be  harness  were  made,  had  fallen  into 

either  lost  or  on  the  verge  of  destruc-  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    From  the 

don.  Punjaub  we  were  entirely  cut  off. 

Far  away  in  our  recently  acquired  Agra  and  Lucknow  were  the  only  two 

dominion  in  the  Punjaub,  Lawrence,  points  beyond  Allahabad  where  we 

with  a  high  hand  and  a  stout  will,  held  garrisons  in  all  that  broad  tract 

held  his  now  isolated  domain.    Mea-  of  country  which  extends  from  the 

suring  at  once  both  the  extent  and  the  Himalayas  to  the  territories  of  the 

imminence  of  the  danger,  he  boldly  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  states,  from 

took  a  course  from  which  most  men  the  frontier  of  the  Punjaub  to  that  of 

would  have  shrunk  with  dread,  but  Bengal  proper,  and  the  line  of  the 

which  in  reality  saved  India.    Cut  Ghinges  below  Allahabad, 

off  from  external  aid,  isolated  from  The  military  position  whioh  we 

all  hope  of  immediate  succour,  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 

threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  thus  mudi 

of  our  recently  acquired  Sikh  sub-  as  follows :     From  Delhi    and  the 

jeots.     Disarming  or  destroying  all  Pnigaub  we  were   entirely  cut  o£ 
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Our  force  in  position  in  front  of  the  gable,  and  to  this  point,  accordingly, 
former  dty  was  little  over  four  thou-  all  supplies  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
sand  strong,  and  could  hardly  hold  ordnance,  &o.,  were  to  be  forwarded 
its  ground.  Its  base  of  operations  by  steam  from  Calcutta,  and  on  it  all 
was  the  Ponja^k^  to  whioK  its  line  of  the  disposabl^troops  were  to  be  con- 
operations  ran  through  Loodianah.  centrated.  The  pret»drvation  of  our 
It  was  to  be  reinforced  as  soon  as  communications  with  this  point,  and 
possible  by  European  regiments,  who  the  shortening  of  the  time  consumed 
were  on  their  way  to  it  by  forced  in  the  ascent  to  it,  was  therefore  the 
marches;  but  it  seemed  to  be  more  first  and  greatest  object  to  a  com- 
than  doubtful  whether  it  could  main-  mander  desiroDs  of  undertaking  the 
tain  its  forward  post  unttl  they  ar-  reconqnest  of  our  dominions  and  the 
rived.  The  last  accounts  that  had  restoration  of  our  fallen  prestige, 
come  from  it  were  of  the  18th  July,  Bat  this  was  a  point  of  great  difS- 
and  vid  Bombay.  The  garrison  in  culty,  and  what  was  more,  invoMng 
Agra  had,  after  an  unfortunate  action  the  consumption  of  a  large  body  of 
in  the  field,  been  blockaded,  and  ^roops.  The  water  communication 
was  completely  isolated  and  cut  up  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to 
off.  That  of  Lucknow,  after  a  defeat  Allahabad  was  809  miles  in  length, 
in  the  field  also,  was  shut  up  in  the  and  to  keep  it  open  nine  posts  re- 
comparatively  defenceless  walls  of  the  quired  to  be  held.  Of  these  the 
Residency,  was  overwhelmed  with  a  three  principal  were  Benares,  Ghazi- 
mass  of  helpless  women  and  children,  pore,  and  Dinapore.  In  the  occupa- 
had  numbers  wholly  inadequate  to  tion  of  these  points,  vital  to  the 
man  its  walls,  and  no  casemates  to  maintenance  of  our  advanced  posi- 
afibrd  them  cover.  Its  prolonged  tions  at  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore, 
defence,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  was  consumed  the  whole  European 
anticipated.  Havelock,  with  a  force  •  available  force  (with  the  exception 
of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  with  of  the  5th  and  90th  regiments)  at 
fourteen  guns,  had  retaken  Cawn-  the  time  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
pore,  and.  crossing  the  Ganges,  boldly  arrival  in  India.* 
attemptea  to  relieve  Lucknow  ;  but.  Besides  tlie  river  line,  there  is  the 
after  two  suocessfHil  actions,  had  great  trunk  road,  which  leads  straight 
found  that  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  from  Calcutta  to  Benares — ^being  the 
with  whom  he  was  hurtling,  were  too  chord  of  the  bow,  of  which  the  river 
strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  with  a  forms  the  arc.  The  two  lines  meet 
heavy  heart,  but  an  undaunted  front,  at  Benares,  where  the  road  crosses 
had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  again  the  river,  and  from  whence  to  Alia- 
upon  Cawnpore.  habad  ascends  its  left  bank,  again 
One  handred  and  twenty-eight  recrossing  to  its  right  bank  at  that 
miles  in  rear  of  Cawnpore,  on  the  point.  The  length  of  the  road  is  508 
great  road  towards  Calcutta,  at  the  miles.  From  Calcutta  to  Ranee- 
junction  of  the  (ranges  and  the  gunge  -(120  miles)  there  is  a  railway 
Junma,  stands  the  fortress  of  AUaha-  in  full  operation.  Along  this  road 
bad.  This  was  by  far  the  most  im-  the  telegraph  was  established  the 
portant  strategical  I'Oint  which  we  whole  way.  In  autumn  the  fall  of 
neld  in  this  part  of  India,  and  was  the  river  renders  that  line  so  tedious 
the  base  for  all  operations  directed  and  uncertain  timt  it  can  no  longer 
eiUier  through  the  Doab  for  the  be  depended  on  for  the  transport  of 
restoration  of  our  lost  lines  of  com-  tr(K)ps,  who  must  then  be  forwarded 
munication  with  Delhi  and  Agra,  or  almost  entirely  along  the  road.  To 
for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Cawn-  reach  Allahabad  by  steamboats  be- 
pore.   ^p  to  it  the  Ganges  was  navi-  tween  twenty  and  thirty  days  are 

• 

*  The  total  force  under  the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
up  to  Cawnpore,  amooDted,  in  the  beginning  of  !:>eptember,  to  about  10,200  men  ; 
ot  whom  7600  were  British,  and  2600  Madras  Sepoys  and  Sikhs.  Of  these  1100 
were  in  garrison  at  Calcutta,  about  1800  under  Havelock  at  Cawnpore  (of  whom, 
however,  more  than  a  half  were  unfit  for  duty),  about  1200  on  their  way  up  the 
Ganges,  and  the  remainder  in  the  various  posts  on  the  river  line. 
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taken  ;  to  march  thither  would  re-  Gwalior,  was  ascertained.  Then  even 

qnire  aboat  five  weeks.  the  ierj  sonl  of  Havelock  was  dannt- 

While  snch  was  the  general  posi-  ed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  report  that, 

tion  of  affairs,  an  additional  oompli-  unless  promised    instant    reinforce- 

cation   about  this  time  took  place,  ments,  he  must  abandon  his  advanced 

owing    to  the    revolt  of  the    three  position,  and  fall  bacAn  Allahabad, 

Sepoy  regiments  at  Dinapore,    fol*  leaving  the  Lucknow  garrison  to  its 

lowed  shortly  by  that  of  the  5th  fate. 

Irregular  Cavalry  at  Bhagulpore.  Herculean  were  the  efforts  of  the 
This  caused  such  a  panic  amongst  Commander-in-Chief  to  force  on 
the  local  authorities  on  the  river  line  the  reinforcements-^to  tear  the  5th 
— Dinapore  lying  in  the  very  centre  and  90th  Regiments,  and  Eyre's  bat- 
of  our  water-communication — that  tery,  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  the 
they  one  and  all  put  out  their  hands  civil  authorities,  and  push  them  on 
and  seized  upon  every  detachment  on  to  the  support  of  Havelock^s  exhaust- 
its  way  up ;  and  having  once  got  hold  ed  band.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
of  them,  disembarked  them,  and  inf-  was  indescribable;- but  at  last  the  re- 
mediately  comhienced  each  a  little  luotance,  the  fears,  and  the  selfish- 
campaign,  directed  to  local  objects,  ness  of  the  local  powers  were  over- 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  posts,  come,  and  the  whole  faitly  again  set 
Thus  at  one  blow  all  the  reinrorce-  in  motion  up  the  river  for  Allahabad, 
ments,  about  1200  strong  (consisting  where  the  main  body  of  them  arrived 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  5th  and  upon  the  dd  and  4th  September,  and 
90th  Regiments,  with  some  Artillery  pushed  on  under  Outram  for  Cawn- 
and  other  detachments),  intended  to  pore  on  the  5th  and  6th.  They 
reinforce  Havelock,  ana  under  the  amounted  in  4II  to  nearly  1400  men. 
orders  of  Sir  James  Outram,  were  In  Calcutta  itself  everything  was 
arrested  in  their  upward  cour^  and,  deficient,  and  had  to  be  provided, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  all  offensive  The  troops  from  China  might  daily 
movements  were  rendered  impossible,  be  looked  for — ^the  first  arrivals  from 
The  march  of  those  rebel  bodies  also  to  England  would  ere  long  be  coming 
join  their  comrades  in  the  Doab,  led  in,  and  for  their  equipment  nothing 
to  their  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  was  in  readiness.  Means  of  trans- 
for  a  time  occupying  the  great  trunk  port  there  were  hardly  any ;  horses 
road  between  the  Soane  and  the  for  cavalry  or  artillery  there  were 
Ganges,  destroying  the  telegraph,  none;  Enneld-rifle  ammunition  was 
J  and  almost  isolatii%  Calcutta.  deficient ;    flour  even  was  running 

Whilst  both  the  river  and  land  out ;  guns,  gnn-carriages,  and  har- 
lines  to  Allahabad  were  thus  tenipor-  ness  for  the  field-batteries,  were  either 
arily  rendered  useless,  and  whilst  no  unfit  for  active  service  or  did  not 
reserves  existed  at  Calcutta,  the  exist.  Great  and  immediate  were 
most  disastrous  accounts  were  com-  the  efforts  now  made  to  supply  these 
,ing  in  from  the  front.  Havelock's  various  wants.  Horses  were  pur- 
force  at  Cawnpore,  after  his  final  re-  chased  at  an  immense  price  (£80  for 
treat  there,  and  his  victory  over  the  each  troo[)er,  on  an  average) ;  those 
rebels  at  Bithoor  on  the  16th  August,  of  the  8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
had  sunk  down  by  sickness  and  the  who  had  refused  to  embark  for  ser- 
sword  to  little  more  than  700  effective  vice  in  Bengal,  were  taken  from  them 
bayonets ;  while  the  movement  of  the  and  sent  up  to  Calcutta ;  rifie  balls 
revolted  Gwalior  contingent,  with  were  manufactured  at  Calcutta,  at 
aboQt  8000  well-drilled  men,  and  30  Madras,  and  sent  for  overland  from 
admirably  equipped  guns,  on  Calpee,  .  England ;  flour  was  ordered  to  be 
where  they  intended  to  cross  the  procured  with  the  least  possible^delay 
Jumna,  and  march  on  his  comma-  from  the  Cape ;  field-guns  were  cast 
nications  with  Allahabad,  in  combina-  at  the  foundry  at  Ca^ipore ;  gnn- 
tion  with  the  advance  of  a  large  body  carriages  and  harness  made  up  with 
of  the  Oude  troops  to  a  point  on  the  all  possible  haste ;  the  commissariat 
Ganges  about  twelve  miles  below  and  ordnance  departments  stimulat- 
Cawnpore,  whence  they  were  to  cross  ed  to  a  degree  of  activity  hitherto  not 
and  form  a  junction  with  those  from  even  dreamt  of ;  tents  ordered  to  be 
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bought  and  manafactnred  at  Allaba-  crisis,  to  sma]!  and  comparatiyely  nn- 

bad ;  natiye  servants  for  the  European  impoctant   local   operations   on  l!he 

regiTnents  collected    there,  and  pro-  flanks ; — so  that  at  one  period,  oat  of 

cored  by  sea  from  Madras.   The  whole  about  2400  men,  who  were  proceeding 

military  machine  was  set  agoing  with  by  the  different  routes  to  Allahabad, 

a  high  steam-pressure.  1800  were,  on  one  pretence  op  other, 

As  the  fall  of  the  Granges  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  civil  power,  and 
daily  rendering  the  river-route  more  employed  for  the  time  being  in  opera- 
tedious  and  uncertain,  the  greatest  tions  extraneous  to  the  general  plan 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  and  of  the  campaign, 
quicken  the  means  of  transport  for  The  main  body  of  the  China  troops 
troops  up  the  grand  trunk  road,  arrived  at  Calcutta  during  the  month 
For  this  purpose  the  "  Bullock  of  September,  and  were  immediately 
Train,"  as  it  was  called,  was  es-  forwarded  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tablished.  This  consisted  in  a  large  tion  up  the  trunk  road  to  Allaha- 
number  of  covered  waggons  drawn  1yd.  The  military  train  corps,  about 
by  bullocks,  which  were  changed  at  two  hundred  and  forty  strong,  and 
regular  stages.  In  these  the  troops  embracing  a  considerable  number  of 
were  conveyed  by  post.  Halting  for  old  dragoons  in  its  ranks,  was  trans- 
it few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  formed  into  a  cavalry  corps,  mounted 
day,  they  travelled  during  the  whole  upon  the  horses  of  the  8th  Madras 
night.  At  each  of  the  resting-places  Light  Cavalry,  and  became  the  sole 
a  commissariat  officer  was  stationed,  representative  of  this  important 
whose  business  was  to  have  the  sup-  branch  of  the  service  under  Sir 
plies  necessary  for  their  use  prepared  Colin's  command.  The  93d  High- 
and  read  V  for  cooking  on  their  arrival,  landers.  1019  strong,  and  nearly  all 
Ultimately  this  system  was  so  far  old  soldiers,  lande<l  in  the  finest 
perfected  that  two  hundred  men  were  order,  and  presented  a  reserve  which 
daily  forwarded  by  it  from  the  rail-  could  be  relied  on  in  any  crisis,  how- 
way  terminus  at  Raneegunge ;  and  ever  great.  After  the  China  troops, 
they  reached  Allahabad  in  about  a  however,  no  great  body  of  reiuforce- 
foi^ight  perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for  ments  could  be  expected  for  some 
immediate  duty ;  at  first,  however,  weeks,  when  the  first  of  those  sent 
conveyance  could  only  be  provided  for  from  England  might  be  looked  for,  . 
parties  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  men  at  and  then  the  stream  would  probably 
one  time.  for  some  months  be  continuous.     But 

To  keep  the  road  clear  of  the  re-  the  China  troop^  themselves  were 
bels,  movable  columns,  generally  a  strong  brigade,  and,  once  present 
numbering  about  six  hundred  men  at  the  theatre  of  war,  and  eauipped 
each,  of  infantry  and  artillery,  were  for  the  field,  would  entirely  after  the 
formed  and  marched  up  along  it;  aspect  of  our  affairs.  The  utmost 
but  to  do  this  was  no  easy  matter,  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  towards  Do-  in  effecting  this.  All  the  efforts  of 
runda,  the  revolted  Ramghur  bat-  the  Commissariat,  and  of  the  ci^dl 
talions,  on  its  right  the  movements  of  authorities,  failed  to  get  together  any- 
the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry,  the  Dina-  thing  like  an  adequate  supply  of  car- 
pore  garrison,  and  subsequently  half  of  riage  or  grain.  Tents  were  deficient, 
the  32d  Native  Infantry,  and  Koor  and  what  is  called  in  India  '*  Euro- 
Sing's  bands,  constantly  Uireatened  to  pean  supplies  ^'  were  to  be  got  in 
interrupt  it  altogether,  and  spread  such  small  quantities  only.  It  thus  became 
panic  and  consternation  among  the  painfully  evident  that,  without  some 
local  authorities,  that  all  efforts  to  eitraneous  aid,  it  would  he  hardly 
preserve  the  steady  onward  march  of  possible,  from  want  of  the  means  of 
the  columns  and  detachments  proved  transport,  to  fit  out  a  well-organised 
unavailing;  and  in  spite  of  the  urgent  and  movable  field  force, 
necessity  of  reinforcing  the  over-  But  great  events  were  now  upon 
matched  troops  in  the  front,  the  'the  wing,  altering  all  the  prospects 
military  authorities  had  the  exqui-  and  objects  of  the  campaign.  The 
site  pain  of  seeing  larse  bodies  of  army  before  Delhi,  largely  reinforced 
men  diverted,  daring  uiis  dreadAil  by  the  inde&tigable  efforts  of  Law- 
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rence,  fh>m  the  Pnnjanb,  and  under  lost ;  but  the  foroe  of  the  insurrec- 
the  orders  of  General  Wilson,  had  tion  was  still  nnsubdaed.  Had  it  been 
recovered  its  snperiority  in  the  field,  a  mere  Sepoy  revolt,  this  success 
assumed  a  vigorous  offensive,  de-  would  have  been  decisive ;  but  being 
feated  an  attempt  to  cut  its  line  to  a  great  extent  a  popular  one — 
of  communications  with  Loodianah,  being  able  to  place  relianoe  on  the 
and,  having  received  an  adequate  sympathies  of  nearly  the  whole 
siege-train,  opened  fire  upon  the  population,  to  depend  almost  every- 
place, and  was  preparing  to  as-  where  upon  their  passive  support, 
sault.  Outram,  too,  with  his  rein-  in  many  parts  upon  their  active 
forcements,  had  joined  Havelock,  assistance — secure  of  supplies  wher- 
upon  tiie  15th  and  16th,  at  Oawn-  ever  they  went,  collecting  reinforce- 
pore,  and  on  the  19th  their  united  ments  from  every  town,  finding  the 
force,  nearly  three  thousand  strong,  resources  of  every  native  fort  at 
wi^  about  twenty  guns,  still  under  their  disposal — the  rebels  were  en- 
the  orders  of  the  latter  (owing  to  the  abled  to  cany  on  the  war  with  un« 
noble  generosity  of  the  former,  wh<9  abated  vigour.  Beyond  the  imme- 
waived  his  superior  rank  in  order  that  diate  vicinity  of  the  fallen  city, 
to  Havelock  might  belong  the  glory  of  hardly  a  native  n\jah  sent  in  his  ad- 
rescuing  the  garrison  he  had  so  long  hesion,  or  a  native  town  restored  our 
stmggl^  to  preserve),  had  crossed  authorities.  Three  great  elements 
the  Ganges  and  commenced  its  march  the  insorgents  had  still  in  tlieir 
upon  Luoknow.  The  results  of  these  favour,  and  on  them  they  relied  with 
two  great  operations  were  alike  sue-  unabated  confidence— climate,  dis- 
cessfhl.  The  assault  at  Delhi  was  tance,  and  numbers.  The  onward 
^ven  on  the  14th  instant,  and  after  progress  of  the  revolt  whs  stayed, 
eight  days'  fighting,  the  place  was  but  its  reduction  had  still  to  be  ef- 
entirely  m  our  possession — ^the  news    fected. 

reached  Calcutta  upon  the  26th  inst.:  The  result  of  Havelock  and  Ou- 
while  Havelock,  after  a  long  and  tram's  advance  to  Lucknow  had  been 
bloody  contest,  in  which  he  lost  nine  far  from  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
hundred  and  forty-six  men,  or  one-  anticipated.  Their  force,  enoumberod 
third  of  his  numbers,  killed  and  with  a  long  train  of  wounded,  had 
wounded,  forced  his  way  into  the  Re-  indeed  gained  the  Residency,  and 
fiidency,  and  united  with  its  heroic  relieved  it  from  all  fear  of  an  assault ; 
garrison  on  the  26th  inst.  but  they  had  in  their  turn  become 

Great  and  impofltant  as  were  the  as  closely  hemmed  in,  as  completely 
results  of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  they  were  besieged,  as  the  garrison  they  ha^ 
not  so  much  so  as  were  at  the  time  gone  to  succour.  Supplies  were  run- 
expected  both  in  England  and  India,  ning  very  short,  and  they  were  un- 
it was  anticipated  that  this  blow  able  either  to  procure  any  by  foroe 
would  lead  to  such  a  loss  of  con-  from  the  surrounding  country,  or  to 
fidence  amongst  the  insorgents  as  re-open  their  communication  with 
would  cause  many  to  fall  awav  from  Alum  Bagh,  a  post  a  couple  of  miles 
their  ranks — that  the  front  of  their  from  Lucknow  on  the  Cawnpore 
power  being  now  broken,  the  whole  road,  which  they  had  fortified  and 
edifice  would  crumble  to  pieces.  But  occupied,  and  where  all  their  tents, 
no  such  consequences  ensued.  Aban-  stores,  baggage  and  sick  had  been 
doning  the  town  by  tlie  eastern  and  left.  All,  therefore,  tliat  had  been 
southern  gates  as  we  pressed  on  gained  was  the  throwing  of  a  strong 
through  the  streets  from  the  north  garrison  into  the  Residency,  without 
and  west,  they  lost  comparatively  any  corresponding  addition  to  its 
few  men.  Our  attacking  force  was  supplies.  This  garrison  was  closely 
t6o  small  to  enable  numerous  col-  besieged,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
umns  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  counts  fon^^'arded,  would  be  unable 
country,  to  follow  up  with  vigour  to  hold  out  beyond  the  10th  Novem- 
the  advantage  gained.  A  strong  her.  To  furnish  it,  however,  every 
fortress  and  a  large  arsenal,  the  seat  disposable  man  had  been  sent  on, 
of  an  old  empire,  a  strategical  point  and  they  not  only  had  for  all  offen- 
.of  first-rate   importance,  had   been    sive  purposes   become   useless,    but 
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would  require  at  least  a  force  equal  camels,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
to  two  strong  brigades  for  their  ex-  most  severely  felt  by  our  oommissa- 
trication  from  the  pit  iuto  which  riat  at  Allahabad.  It  routed  strong 
they  had  fallen.  Now  all  the  reg^-  bodies  of  the  rebels,  both  at  Booland- 
nients  on  their  way  up  presented  a  shuhur  on  the  28th  September,  and 
force  hardly  equivalent  to  one  brigade^  Allyghur  on  the  6th  October,  but 
and  for  them  there  was  a  most  in-  missed  the  party  (about  5000  strong) 
adequate  supplv  of  carriage.  No  that  it  was  in  pursuit  of.  These  had 
cavalry  existed,  except  aboat  a  left  Delhi  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
couple  of  hundred  military  train,  and  Jumua,  descended  its  banks  to  Mntr 
there  were  hardly  any  horses  to  sup-  tra,  there  crossed,  and  marched  right 
ply  to  the  field -batteries  which  were  across  the  Doab  towards  Oude,  get- 
being  organised  at  Allahabad.  The  ting  over  the  road  Greathed  waa 
infantry,  too,  were  scattered  in  small  descending  before  his  arrival.  Find- 
parties,  hurrying  up  along  the  great  ing  he  had  been  anticipated  by  his 
tronk  road  from  Calcutta  to  Cawn-  jiinible  opponents,  that  active  officer 
pore,  a  distance  of  682  miles.  To  directed  his  steps  towards  Agra, 
relie^^e  the  place  in  time  seemed  to  which  was. threatened  by  the  advance 
be  almost  impossible,  and  a  disaster  of  the  Indore  brigade  from  Dhule- 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Oabul  ap-  pore.  Most  alarming  and  pressing 
peared  to  be  impending.  requisitions  for  aid  having  reached 

To  meet  this  pressing  and  urgent  him  when  on  his  way,  he  made  a 
danger,  every  exertion  was  made  by  forced  march,  wonderful  both  for 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief.  Every  mi-  its  length  and  the  speed  with  which 
litary  department  was  stimulated  to  it  was  accomplished.  On  his  arrival 
the  uttermost — ^the  whole  resources  of  on  the  10th  October,  he  was  informed 
Government  were  thrown  into  violent  by  the  Agra  authorities  that  the  ene- 
action.  Every  detachment  on  the  my  had  retired  to  a  distance  of  more 
trunk  road  was  hurried  on  night  and  than  ten  miles.  Trusting  to  their  in- 
day— every  column  pressed  forward  formation,  he  himself  with  several  of 
with  the  utmost  speed.  Where  his  ofiicers  were  at  lunclieon  in  the 
horses  could  not  be  procured  for  the  fort,  and  his  wearied  men  were  pitch- 
field-guns,  bullocks  were  supplied,  ing  their  camp  close  to  the  old  can- 
Stores,  provisions,  carriage,  ammuni-  tonment,  when  a  volley  of  grape  from 
tion,  guns,  all  were  directed  upon  the  adjoining  jungle,  and  the  rush  of 
Allahabad,  and  thence  forwarded  as  the  enemy^s  horse,  roused  them  from 
fast  as  possible  on  Gawnpore.  their  security.    The  battle  which  en- 

Now  it  was  that  a  remarkable  sued  was  one  of  the  most  creditable 
movement — the  most  important  first  to  the  English  and  Sikh  soldiery  of  any 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Delhi —  during  the  war.  Taken  at  every  di»- 
took  place,  which  rendered  a  second  advantage — surprised  in  their  camp 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Lucknow  gar-  when  exhausted  by  a  forced  marcn 
rison  feasible.  General  WiLion  sent  of  unprecedented  length — separated 
a  column  under  CMonel  Greathed,  from  their  superior  officers,  thoee 
consisting  of  two  troops  of  Horse  and  gallant  men  fought  and  won  the 
one  battery  Foot  Artillery,  H.  M.^s  battle  for  themselves.  To  the  9th 
9th  Lancers,  detachments  of  the  Ist,  Lancers,  the  Artillery,  and  the  Sikh 
2d,  and  4th  Punjaub  Cavalry,  and  Cavalry,  tbe^  principal  merit  be- 
Ilodson's  Irregulars,  the  remains  of  longs.  The  former,  springing  upon 
H.  M.^8  8th  and  76th  Foot,  and  the  their  horses,  formed  under  fire,  and 
2d  and  4th  Punjaub  Infantry,  right  charged  right  through  the  camp,  now 
down  the  Doab.  This  force  was  inundated  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  re- 
weak  in  infantry,  the  European  regi-  capturing  a  gun  and  tumbril  whidi 
ments  being  mere  skeletons ;  but  in  had  temporarily  been  lost,  and  giving 
cavalry  and  artillery  it  was  strong,  time  for  the  rest  of  the  force  to  form 
and  the  horses  and  batteries,  amount-  up  and  attack,  which  they  did  with 
ing  to  600  sabres  and  16  guns,  were  the  utmost  vigour,  utterly  routing 
in  perfect  order  and  in  the  highest  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  eleven 
atate  of  efficiency.  It  was  accom-  guna,  and  pursuing  them  to  a  dia- 
paoied  by  an   immense  number  of  tance  of  many  miles  from  the  scene 
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of  aotaoD.  After  this  most  brilliant  presented  ample  lesooroes  for  fitting 
aobieyement  Greathed,  leffving  Agra,  out  a  field-foroe.  His  position  on  the 
marched  direct  upon  Oawnpore.  On  Ganges — about  midway  between 
the  road  he  was  Joined  by  Hope  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  opposite  to 
Grant,  who,  assuming  the  command,  Agra,  and  commanding  all  the  main 
forced  his  way,  without  any  yery  lines  of  communication  through  the 
severe  fighting,  to  that  poirt,  which  Doab,  with  a  boat-bridge  over  the 
he  reached  towards  the  end  of  Octo-  river,  from  which  roads  branched  off 
ber :  thus,  at  the  most  critical  period  to  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Bohilcund 
of  the  campaign,  furnishing  to  the  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Lucknow  on 
infantry  force,  which  Sir  Colin  was  the  other — ^was,  next  to  Allahabad, 
punfuliy  hurrying  up  from  Calcutta,  the  most  important  strategical  posi- 
six  hundred  admirable  sabres  and  tion  for  us  in  this  part  of  India;  as 
three  perfect  batteries  of  light  field-  until  it  Was  captured  we  could  never 
artilleiy,  together  with  a  long  train  keep  open  our  communications  with 
of  camels  and  beasts  of  burden.  In-  the  Punjaub  through  Delhi,  or  with 
calculable  was  the  importance  of  this.  Central  India  through  Agra.  Ac- 
The  nucleus  of  a  small  but  well-or-  cordingly,  though  Greathed's  column 
ganised  army  was  obtained  ;  the  passed  down  the  trunk  road,  the  ene- 
means  of  moving  with  safety — of  not  my  dosed  in  upon  his  rear,  reoccu- 
merely  winning  a  battle,  but  of  fol-  pied  the  country  behind  him,  and  his 
lowing  it  up,  was  secured.  Our  old  movement  produced  no  more  effect 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  field-  in  establishing  our  power  than  the 
artillery  was  regained.  The  three  passage  of  a  ship  which  cleaves  its 
arms,  in  a  proi)er  proportion'  to  one  way  through  the  waves.  Bareilly 
another,  were  once  more  united,  and  was  the  capital  of  Bohilcund,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Inglis  and  Outram  the  seat  of  a  strong  and  tolerably 
could  with  hope  be  attempted.  organized  native  goverment  under 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  Calcutta  a  chief  called  Bahadoor  Khan.  A 
on  the  27th  October,  and  proceeded  rich,  fiat,  wooded  country,  it  was 
day  and  night  by  horse  dak  to  the  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  and 
seat  of  war.  It  may  tend'  to  clear-  could  turn  out  a  numerous  and  effi- 
ness  hereafter  to  take  now  a  view  of  cient  militia,  both  ready  and  willing 
the  military  position  of  the  mutiny,  to  support  the  remains  of  the  many 
and  the  probable  plan  of  the  cam-  revolted  regiments  who  had  taken 
pai^.  Tne  theatre  of  war  may  be  refuge  in  it.  So  long  as  it  was  hdd 
divided  into  three  parts^-a  right,  a  by  the  enemy,  lying  as  it  did  on  the 
centre,  and  a  left  The  right,  lying  fiank  of  the  Upper  Doab,  our  inter- 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gangei^,  con-  course  with  the  Punjaub  must  be  un- 
giated  of  the  kingdom'  of  Oude  and  certain.  Lower  down  the  Doab, 
the  revolted  districts  of  Goruckpore  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  above 
and  Azimghur.  Oude,  with  its  Cawnpore,  lay  Bithoor,  the  seat  of 
6,000,000  of  people,  rich  country,  the  power  of  the  celebrated  Nana 
400  forts,  and  feudal  organisation,  Sahib.  His  influence  over  the  popu- 
was  by  far  the  most  formidable  ene-  lation  in  this  neighbourhood  was  very 
my  we  had.  100,000  men-in-arms  great;  he  could  always  raise  a  large 
oould  easily  be  raised  in  it  to  resist  number  of  followers  for  any  import- 
the  invader.  The  centre  consisted  in  ant  enterprise,  and  his  position  was 
the  Doab,  lying  between  the  Jumna  equally  suited  for  aiding  with  them 
and  the  Ganges,  and  the  principality  either  the  Oude  chie&  or  tl^e  Gwalicn: 
of  Bohilcund,  between  the  Upper  Contingent  at  Calpee.  To  the  left, 
Ganges  and  the  Himalayas.  In  the  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  lay 
Doab  the  most  important  position  the  numerous  warlike  and  semi-inde- 
was  held  by  the  Kawab  of  Furruck-  pendent  states  of  Central  India.  In 
abad.  He  had  a  brigade  of  revolted  these  many  of  the  chiefe  were  in- 
troops  at  his  disposal — could  raise  a  clined  to  favour  our  cause,  but  nearly 
large  irregular  force — ^held  a  strong  the  whole  of  their  military  force  and 
town,  dose  to  which  was  the  fort  of  the  whole  popular  feeling  "was  against 
Futtyghur,  where  the  gun-carriage  us.  Scindia  and  the  B^jah  of  Rewah 
mann&ctory  of  the  Company  ^s  army  both  remaned  faithful ;  but  they  could 
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not  restrain  their  followers ;  and  the  difficult  task  of  the  war  could  with 

movement  of  the  revolted  Gwalior  safety  he    undertaken ;   and    Oode, 

Oontingent — ^the  most  highly  organ-  with  its  large,  populous,  and  hostile 

ised  and  best-drilled  native  force  in  territory,  defended  by  one  hundred 

India — upon  Calpee,  on  the  Jumna,  thousand   men,    studded   over  with 

was  one  of  the  greatest 'sources  of  four  hundred  forts,  with  the  great 

danger  and  difficulty  with  which  we  city  of  Lucknow,  too  extensive  to  be 

had  to  contend.  blockaded,  and  of  great  strength  for 

In  undertaking  the  reduction  of  defence  against  assault,  lying  in  its 

this  mass  of  enemies,  the  most  im-  centre,  could  then,  by  a  large  in- 

portant  object,  in  a  military  point  of  vasive  movement  of  troops,  acting 

▼lew,  was  the  restoration  of  our  line  from  a  secure  base,  be  subdued,  with- 

of  communication  with  Delhi  and  the  out  the  fear  of  a  long  and  dangerous 

Punjaub ;  but   the  most  pressing  in  guerilla^war  springing  up  in  our  nn- 

point  of  time  was  the  relief  and  with-  occupied  rear  and  on  our  defenceless 

orawal  of  the  force  beleaguered  in  flanks. 

Lucknow.     To  a  certain  point  both  Meanwhile  theOommander-in-Ohief 

objects  were  compatible  ;   and  the  was  hastening  up  day  and  night  to 

establishment  of  our  line  of  opera-  the  front.    Between  the  Soane  and 

tions  by  Allahabad    on    Cawnpore  Benares  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 

was  an  equal  step  to    the   accom-  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  the  mu- 

plishment    of    either.      From    that  tinous  d2d  N.  I.,  who  were  crossing 

point  a  distance  of  only  fifty-three  the  road  at  the  very  moment  he  came 

miles  separated  us  from   Lucknow.  up.    On  the  1st  November  he  arrived 

A  vigorous  and  swift  attack  might  at  Allahabad,  where  he  remained  a 

disengage  the  garrison,  and    enable  day  to  hurry  on  the  engineer  prepa- 

the  relieving  force  to  be  back  at  Oawn-  rations.  On  the  2d,  he  reached  Fatteh- 

pore  before  the  Gwalior  Oontingent  pore,  half-way  to  Cawnpore,  just  as 

was   able  to   establish  itself  perma-  a  body,  consisting  of  H.M.'s  63d  Foot, 

nently  upon  our  naked  and  defence-  98d  Foot,  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  a 

less  line  of  operations  to  Allahabad,  company  of  Royal  Engineers,  had  de- 

That  extraneous  but  pressing  object  feated  at  Kudjwa,  twenty  miles  to 

once  accomplished,  the   war  could  the  left,  after  a  most  severe,  and  for 

then  resume  a  regular  and  scientific  some  time  doubtful  actiop,  a  consi- 

course :  the  subjugation  of  the  Doab  derable  rebel  force,  composea  of  some 

and  reduction  of  Rohilcund  by  the  of  the  mutinous  Dfnapore  regiments, 

force  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  were  threatening  to  out  our  line 

would  re-unite  our  severed  territories,  there.    On  the  3rd  he  reached  Cawn- 

restore  our  long-lost  communications,  pore.  There  intelligence  from  Outram 

concentrate    our    hitherto  scattered  met  him,  saying  that  he  could  bold 

and  disjointed  resources;  while  a  great  out  until  beyond   the  middle  of  the 

concentric  movement  upon  the  states  month.     This  gave  a  precious  time 

of  Central  India,  undertaken  by  the  for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements, 

whole   disposable   military  force  of  General  Grant^s   column  had  been 

the  Madras  and  Bombay  Kesidencies,  moved  on  to  a  position  some  distance 

would  effectually  occupy  the  soldiery  beyond  Bunnee  Bridge,  nearly  two- 

of  that  extensive  region ;    and   by  thirds  of  the  way  to  Lucknowj  and 

gradually  pressing  down  the   heaas  upon-  him  all  the  detachments  and 

of  its  columns  upon  the  left  bank  of  supplies,  as  they  came  up,  were  con- 

the  Jumna,  draw  off  the  severe  pres-  centratcld.    By  the  most  unwearied 

sure  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  upon  exertions,  a  small  siege-train,  princi- 

the  left  flank  of  our  long  and  unpro-  pally  manned  by  the  sailors  of  PeePs 

tected  line  of  comraunicationa.  These  Naval  Brigade,  had  been  got  up,  a 

two  great  objects  being  once  effected,  diminutive  engineer  park  collected, 

the  Punjaub  and  Bengal  Presidency  and  commissariat  means  adequate  to 

being  once  more  united  by  the  re-  the  projected  operation  got  together, 

conquest  of  the  intervening  territory,'  These  various  objects  being  all  more 

and  the  rear  of  this  reconquered  base  or  less  satisfactorily   arranged.    Sir 

being  secured  by   the  reduction  of  Colin,  on  the  9th  inst  set  off  from 

Central  India,  the  greatest  and  most  Cawnpore,  and  by  a  forced  march  of 
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forty  miles,  joined  the  headquarters  was  no  time.    Oalram  oonld  not  hold 

of  his  small  army  beyond  Bunnee.  out  beyond  the  19th  or  20th.  He  was 

The  operation  m  which  he  wa**  now  fifty-three  miles  from  Cawnpore,  on 

engaged  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  the  one  side  ;  Calpee  was  forty  miles 

and  delicate  in  war.   Outram,  shut  up  from  it  on  the  other.    The  enemy, 

in  the  Eesidency  on  the  side  of  Luck-  at  the  latter  point,  had  the  broad 

now  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  stream  of  the  Jumna  between  them 

had  to  approach,  was  blockaded  by  a  and  us,  and  had  possession  of   all 

force  of  at  least  60,000  men,  who  were  the  boats,  consequently  could  avoid 

in  possession  of  a  very  strong  posi-  coming  to  action  with  us  indefinitely, 

tion,  barrmg   our   line  of  advance.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was 

Their  numerous  cavalry  and  irregular  but  one  course  open — the  risk,  great 

troops  were  sure  to  close  upon  our  as  it  was,  must  be  run.    Windham 

rear  aud  flanks  as  we  advanced,  and  must  be  left  to  struggle  as  he  best 

effectually  to  isolate  us  in  the  heart  could  at  Oawnpore,  while  Sir  Oolin, 

of  an  enemy^s    country ;    while  at  making  up  by  swiftness  of  movement 

Calpee,  on  the  Jumna,  directly  upon  and  the  use  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 

the  flank  of  our  road  to  Allahabad,  munications    for  his   inferiority   in 

were  collecting  the  Gwalior  Contin-  every  other  respect,  must  plunge  into 

gent,  a  large  force  under  the  Nana  the  heart  of  the  fiery  circle,  and,  trust- 

Bahib,  and  the  Dinapore  regiments,  ing  to  the  valour  of  his  small  but  de- 

recently  defeated  by  Peel  at  Xiidjwa,  voted  band,  hope  to  wrest    Outram 

avowedly  with  the  intention  of  strik-  from  the  grasp  of  famine,  and  save 

ing  at  Cawnpore,  and    our  line  of  Windham  from  the  stroke  of  force, 

communications,  as  soon  as  we  were  The  chances  were  against  him ;  the 

fairly  committed  with  Lucknow.  The  risk  was  immense.     Looking  to  the 

whole  force,   of  all  arms,  under  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  what  was 

Commander-fn-Chief,  was  not  above  to  be  expected  was,  that  whUe  his 

4200  men,  and  with  these  he  had  to  small  force,  refluent  from  the  strong 

rescue  Outram    from    the  grasp  of  buildings  and  streets  of  Lucknow, 

60,000,  occupying  a  position  of  im-  w^as  painfully  retreating  in  the  face  of 

mense  strength,   before  the   18th  of  overwhelming  numbers,  to  Cawnpore, 

November,  and  save  Windbam,whose  they  would  nnd  the  bridge  over  the 

Intrenched  camp  at  Cawnpore,  cover-  Ganges  burned  by  an  enemy,  who 

ing  the  boat-bridge  over  the  Ganges,  holding    our   camp  there    besieged, 

was  our  sole  line  of  retreat,  from  the  commanded  all  the  opposite  bank  of 

attackof  the  Calpee  forces.   To  attack  the  river  with  his  guns.     A  disaster 

the  Calpee  army,  previously  to  ad-  equal  to    that  at    Cabul  would  be 

vancing  on  ^Lucknow,  would   have  the  result.    But  the  man  was  equal 

been  the  only  prudent  course  to  adopt,  to  his  mission,  and  the  star  of  £ug- 

in  a  military  sense,  but  for  that  there  land  was  bright  in  the  heavens.* 

*  To  show  how  completely  the  movement  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  upon  our 
oommunicatioDS  was  anticipated  before  the  advance  on  Lucknow,  the  foilowing 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  an  officer  on  the  staff  are  given  : — ^^GatMipore,  Sth  Nov, 
}  867.  The  Nana  has  crossed  the  Gauges,  and  is  moving  towards  Calpee,  on  the 
Junma,  whither  also  the  Dinapore  mutineers,  defeated  by  Peel  at  Kudjwa,1heother 
day,  are  making ;  and  towards  which  point  the  G>'alior  Contingent,  said  to  be  8000 
strong,  with  twenty  field-guns  and  a  heavy  battering  train, is  also  marching."  '*  lliis 
is  a  formidable  concentration  on  our  flank  and  rear,  threatening  both  Cawnpore 
and  Futtehpore,  and  our  sole  line  of  communications  with  Allahabad.  But  we  must 
go  on  to  relieve  Lucknow,  and  that  done,  will  soon  give  a  good  account  of  our  Gwa> 
lior  friends.  Luckily  they,  being  encumbered  with  their  heavy  siege-train,  must 
move  very  slowly.  Anyhow,  I  think  our  communications  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted for  some  time,  so  do  not  be  uneasy  if  you  do  not  hear  from  us  for  long.'*-— 

'*  Camp,  Alum  Baghy  \%th  Nov.  1867. ^This  (the  Kaiser  Bagh)  is  the  key  to  the 

enemy's  position,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  taken,  the  communication  to  the  Residency 
will  be  open.  Outram  will  then  oome  to  us  with  the  women  and  children,  the 
•iok  and  wounded.  The  Residency  is  to  be  blown  up  and  abandoned,  and  the 
guns  destroyed.  We  have  not  iifne  or  means  to  take  the  town  now.  The  Gwalior 
ContingetU  it  moving  on  our  communicaiioM  by  Calpee,  and  must  be  defeated 
before  the  siege  of  this  place  can  be  regularly  undertaken."* 
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On  the  lOtb  part  of  the  siege-train  siastio  beyond  expreflaion  was  his 
reached  camp;  on  the  11th  the  En-  reception  by  the  latter.  Yon  saw  at 
gineer  park.  The  advance  was  then  once  that  to  him  was  accorded  their 
ordered  for  the  following  morning,  entire  confidence, — ^that,  nnder  him, 
That  afternoon  the  Gommander-in-  they  ^^  would  go  anywhere  and  do 
Chief  inspected  his  small  army.  The  anything/^  ^ 
scene  was  striking.  It  was  drawn  np  Next  morning  the  whole  force  set 
in  qnarter-distance  columns  in  the  ont.  Reduced  as  it  had  been  to  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  utmost  possible  degree,  the  train  of 
woods.  On  the  edge  of  these  the  baggage  encumbering  the  march  of 
pickets  were  posted.  A  mere  hand-  the  army  seemed  to  a  European  eye 
ful  it  seemed.  The  guns  of  the  troops  endless.  Mile  after  mile  of  camels, 
and  batteries  who  had  come  down  yralking  patiently  in  long  strings, 
from  Delhi  looked  blackened  and  and  ceaseless  rows  of  hackeries, 
servico-worn ;  but  the  horses  were  in  drawn  by  strone  but  slow-paced 
good  condition,  the  harness  in  per-  bullocks,  mingled  with  camp  fol- 
fect  repair;  the  men  swarthy,  and  lowers  dressed  in  every  ima^nable 
evidently  in  perfect  fighting  trim,  variety  of  Eastern  costume,  and 
The  9th  Lancers,  with  their  blue  mounted  on  every  kind  of  pony,  ass, 
uniforms  and  white  turbans  twist-  and  horse,  with  here  and  there  the 
ed  round  their  forage  caps,  their  tall  stately  figure  of  an  elephant 
flagless  lances,  lean  but  hardy  towering  above  the  troubled  multi- 
horses,  and  gallant  bearing,  looked  tuae  beneath — the  whole  enveloped 
the  perfection  of  a  cavalry  regi-  in  frequent  clouds  of  dust.  One  great 
ment  on  active  service.  Wild  and  cause  of  this  amount  of  baggage  was 
bold  was  the  carriage  of  the  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  whole 
Sikh  cavalry,  riding  ud  tamed  look-  food  for  the  army  and  its  camp  fol- 
ing  steeds,  clad  in  loose  fawn-col-  lowers,  and  the  grain  for  the  horses 
cured  robes,  with  long  boots,  blue  or  and  sumpter  animals,  along  with  it ; 
red  turbans  and  sashes,  and  armed  for  in  Oude  every  man's  hand  was 
with  carbine  and  sabre.  Next  to  against  the  invader,  every  village 
them  were  the  worn  and  wasted  was  either  defended  or  destroyed,  iJl 
remains  of  the  8th  and  76th  Queen's,  stragglers  were  cut  off  without  mercy^ 
clad  entirely  in  slate-coloured  cloth,  and  no  supplies  could  be  got  in; 
With  a  wearied  air  they  stood  while  the  loss  of  our  communications, 
fn*ouped  round  their  standards—  as  we  moved  on,  rendered'  it  impos- 
War  stripped  of  its  display,  in  sible  to  depend  upon  the  arrival  of 
all  its  nakedness.  Then  the  2d  any  convoys  from  the  rear, 
and  4th  Punjaub  Infantry,  tall  of  A  smart  skirmish  took  place  be- 
stature,  with  eager  eyes  overhung  by  tween  the  advanced  guard  and  a 
large  twisted  turbans,  clad  in  short  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
sand-coloured  tunics — ^men  swift  to  attacked  with  horse,  foot,  and  guns, 
march,  and  forward  in  the  fight,  the  head  of  the  column  as  it  ap- 
ambitious  both  of  glory  and  of  loot,  preached  Alum  Bagh.  They  were, 
Last  stood,  many  in  numbers,  in  tall  however,  quickly  driven  back,  with 
and  serried  ranks,  the-  98d  High-  the  loss  of  two  field- pii^ces,  taken  in 
landers.  A  waving  sea  of  plumes  a  brilliant  charge  by  Gough'a  sqna- 
and  'tartan  they  looked,  as,  with  dron  of  Hodson's  Irregulars.  That 
loud  and  rapturous  cheers,  which  evening  saw  the  whole  force  en- 
rolled over  the  field,  they  welcomed  camped  behind  the  fortified  post  of 
their  veteran  commander,  the  Chief  the  Alum  Bagh,  within  a  couple  of 
of  their  choice.  It  was  curious  to  miles  of  Bucknow.  On  the  18th  the 
mark  the  difference  between  the  old  army  halted,  to  allow  some  detach- 
Indian  troops  and  the  Highlanders,  ments  from  Cawnpore,  in  charge  of 
in  their  reception  of  Sir  Colin.  An-  ammunition  and  heavy  guns,  to  close 
xious  and  fixed  was  the  gaze  of  op.  All  the  tents  were  parked  within 
the  former,  as  he  rode  down  their  the  enclosure  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  and 
rankfr— men  evidently  trying  to  the  fort  of  JeUahabad,  in.  our  right 
measure  the  leader  who  bad  m&a  rear,  was  destroyed.  The  last  steps  in 
sent  to  them  from  so  far.    Entha-  the  organisation  of  the  force  were  now 
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token,  the  last  orders  issned.  Dmded  this  moyement,  but  on  ft  greater 
nominally  into  three  brigades  of  in-  scale,  and  with  a  wider  sweep : — ^to 
fiintry  and  one  of  cayalry,  with  ar-  make  a  flank  march  across  country 
tillerv,  sailors,  and  engineers,  it  to  his  own  right  for  six  miles,  npon 
hardly  numbered  one  strong  brigade  the  Dil  Kooshar  park  and  Martinidre 
— ^not  more  than  4200  sabres  and  bay-  college,  lying  near  the  xx>int  where 
onets,  and,  small  as  it  was,  it  was  the  canal,  which  covers  the  town  to 
nneqnal  in  its  composition.  The  the  west,  faUs  into  the  Goomtee 
strength  of  the  infantry  lay  in  the  river;  then  to  force  the  line  of  the 
9dd,  abont  800  strong,  veterans  ex-  canal,  and,  covering  his  right  flank 
perienced  but  not  wasted  b^  the  by  the  Goomtee,  to  advance  np  its 
Orimean  campaigns,  trained  m  an  right  bank  on  the  Secnnder  Bagh. 
iron  disciplitie,  and  to  be  relied  qn  in  This  point  once  secured,  to  seize  on  the 
any  crisis;  rather  more  than  half  of  Barracks  and  erect  batteries  between 
the  58d  Foot,  a  stubborn  old  regiment,  the  two,  to  play  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh, 
both  hard  fighting  and  hard  to  hold ;  a  vast  mass  of  buildings  forming  tb» 
and  the  two  Sikh  corps,  who,  though  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  inter- 
weak  in  numbers,  were  perfectly  ac-  posing  between  us  and  the  Residency, 
quainted  with  their  enemy,  admirable  and  commanding  with  its  fire  all  the 
skirmishers,  and  of  undaunted  conr-  approaches  to  the  latter.  Under  cover 
age  in  the  charge.  The  European  of  this  attack,  which  was  to  be  aided 
regiments  from  Delhi,  however,  were  by  the  whole  of  the  Residency  guns, 
60  few  in  numbers  and  so  wasted  in  Outram  was  ordered  to  efiTect  his 
strength,  that  much  could  not  be  junction  with  our  force,  filing,  with 
expect^   from   them;    whilst   two  all  his  sick  and  wounded,  women 

Srovisional  battalions,  made  up  of  and  children,  between  the  Kaiser 
etachments  belonging  to  Outram's  Bagh  and  the  river— blowing  up  the 
force,  could  not  be  supposed  to  pos-  Residency  as  soon  as  he  had  with- 
sess  the  steadiness  and  consistency  drawn,  destroying  its  guns,  aban- 
of  old  troops;  and  a  Queen's  regi-  doning  his  baggage,  but  bringing 
ment,  which  bad  suflfered  severely  in  away  the  treasure, 
the  Orimean  war,  was  composed  of  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  Corn- 
such  young  soldiers  that  it  would  raander-in-Chief's  original  intention 
have  been  unfair  to  expose  it  to  too  to  have  crossed  the  Goomtee,  and 
severe  a  shock.  The  small  Artillery  move  up  its  left  bank  opposite  to 
force  was  admirable.  Peel's  Naval  the  Residency — there  established 
Brigade  manned  a  24-pounder  bat-  his  heavy  guns,  under  cover  of  their 
tery;  Travers'  Royal  Artillerymen,  fire,  thrown  a  bridge,  and  then 
an  18-pounder  one;  while  two  and  drawn  off  the  garrison.  But  upon 
a-half  (one  Royal,  the  rest  Bengal)  this  being  submitted  to  Sir  James 
9-poun(ler  field  ^  batteries,  and  two  Outram,  both  he  and  his  chief  en- 
and  a-half  Horse  Artillery  troops  gineer  had  so  earnestly  dissuaded 
(Remmington's  and  Blnnt's  Bengal,  him  from  it,  on  the  ground  of  local 
and  Bridge's  Madras,  troops),  were  obstacles,  that,  yielding  to  their  su- 
perfeot  alike  in  men  and  material.  perior  local  knowledge,  he  had  given 
To  move  straight  on  the  Residency  it  up,  and  determined  to  move  by  the 
by  the  road  along  which  the  advance  right  bank.  An  additional  reason, 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  would  probably,  was  also  found  in  the  great 
have  been  madness.  In  frx)nt  lay  the  extent  of  country  which  the  army 
line  of  the  canal,  strongly  fortified;  must  have  gone  over  to  r&uih.  the 
behind  it,  the  whole  mass  of  the  city,  point  originally  intended,  and  the 
penetrated  by  a  long  narrow  street,  danger  of  leaving  a  fordless  river  in 
commanded  on  all  sides  by  strong  its  rear.  The  views  of  Sir  James 
self-contained  buildings — the  very  Outram  were  brought,  and  an  in- 
grave  of  an  army.  To  avoid  this,  valuable  guide  secured,  to  Sir  Colin 
Outram  had  made  a  flank  march  to  Campbell,  by  Mr.  Cavenagh,  who^ 
his  rights  and  penetrated  at  a  point  quitting  the  Residency  in  the  dis- 
where  the  ground  was  more  open  guise  of  a  native,  passed  through  the 
and  the  city  less  dense.  The  Com-  enemy's  lines  without  being  discov- 
mander-in-Chief 's  plan  was  to  repeat  ered,  and  reached  in  safety  the  camp 
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near  fiannee  Bridge.  An  attempt  more  iairlj  cmalied  the  enemy  ont  of  it, 
daringinconceptioD,  and  more  hazard-  while  a  rapid  advance  of  the  68d 
ons  in  execution,  was  never  made.  and  Sikhs  seoored  a  lodgment  in  a 
At  nine  o^dook  on  the  morning  of  part  of  the  suborb  on  the  other  side, 
the  14th,-  the  flank  march  began.  Oonoentrated  around  the  Martinidre, 
From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  Hope  on  the  left,  Russell  on  the  right, 
enemy  were  taken  by  surprise.  No  Greathed  in  rear, — ^the  artillery  on 
opposition  was  made.  Small  bodies  the  high  gropnd  to  the  left,  the 
were  seen  hastily  endeavouring  to  cavalry  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau, 
throw  up  cover  near  the  city  on  the  around  the  Bil  Eooshar  house,  be- 
different  roads  we  crossed  at  right  hind  the  centre,  the  army  passed 
angles ;  whilst  our  progress  was  the  night  tentless,  and  sleeping  with 
watched  by  scouts  perched  in  the  their  arms  by  their  side.  The  oom- 
uppermost  branches  of  the  trees  mencement  of  the  great  attack  had 
which  fringed  the  fields  we  were  tra-  been  fixed  for  the  next  day,  but  the 
versing.  As  the  advanced  guard  necessity  of  bringing  up  provisions 
approached  the  park  wall  of  the  Dil  and  smcdl  arm  ammunition  from  Alum 
Kooshar,  a  smart  fire  of  matchlocks  Bagh,  which,  by  a  misapprehensioii 
was  opened  upon  our  left^  but  was  of  orders,  hau  not  come  up  in  time, 
soon  overpowered  by  the  light  artil-  caused  twenty-four  hours'  delay.  An 
lery.  An  advance  was  next  briskly  attack  upon  the  picquets  posted  on  the 
made  by  a  considerable  body  of  low  grounds  by  the  river,  on  our  ex- 
skirmishers  through*  a  grove  of  old  -  treme  right  flank,  made  by  two  Horse 
trees  inside  the  park,  beneath  the  Artillery  guns,  and  a  considerable 
deep  shade  of  which  their  white  body  of  infantry,  was  repulsed  about 
dresses,  gliding  on  from  trunk  to  midday,  and  a  reconnaissance  was  sub- 
trunk,  and  the  bright  flash  of  their  sequently  made  by  th&  Commander- 
musiketiy,  had  a  strange  and  striking  in-Chief  of  the  position  opposite  our 
effect.  They  were,  however,  speedily  left,  so  as  to  impress  our  adversaries 
driven  back  ont  of  the  Dil  Kooshar  with  the  belief  that  there  our  ad- 
house,  and  over  the  crest  of  the  vance  was  to  be  made.  The  massing 
plateau,  down  to  the  Martinidre  be-  of  all  our  artillery  in  that  direction, 
neath.  On  our  troops  reaching  the  and  a  fire  of  mortars  directed  during 
edge  of  this  plateau,  a  heavy  fire  of  the  night  on  the  same  pointy  together 
artillery  and  musketry  came  upon  with  the  absence  of  all  outposts 
them  from  the  Martinidre,  and  the  pushed  forward  on  our  right,  served 
broken  ground  and  enclosures  around  to  strengthen  this  opinion, 
it ;  but  the  fire  of  our  field-batteries  £arly  on  the  16th  the  army  was  in 
and  Travers*  IS-pounders  soon  got  motion.  The  line  of  advance  was 
the  superiority.  The  infantry  skir-  frt>m  our  extreme  right,  along  the 
mishers  rnshed  down  the  slope.  The  river  bank  for  about  a  mile,  and  then 
Martinidre  was  evacuated  at  their  by  a  ^*  narrow  and  tortuous  lane," 
approach,  and  all  the  ground  on  through  thickly  wooded  enclosures, 
this  side  of  the  canal  was  won.  An  and  between  low  mud-houses,  upon 
attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank  and  the  Secunder  Bagh.  A  strong  ad- 
fall  on  our  rear  was  about  this  time  vanpe  guard  of  cavalry,  with  Blunt^a 
repulsed.  Opposite  our  left  was  a  troop  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery, 
bridge  over  the  canal.  To  its  edge,  and  a  company  of  the  68d,  led  the 
at  this  point,  the  enemy  advanced  in  way.  Hope^s  and  Russell^s  brigadea 
great  strength  about  half-past  four  followed,  the  anununition  and  eogi- 
P.M.,  bringing  up  several  guns,  and  neer  park  came  next,  and  Greathed's 
attacking  with  considerable  spirit,  brigade  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
Hope's  brigade  was  here  opposed  to  Hartini^re  and  Dil  Kooefaar  were 
them.  The  93d,  lining  a  mud-wall  held  bv  the  cavalry  and  the  8th  Foot 
opposite  the  bridge,  forbade  the  pas-  (detached  from  Greathed),  where  the 
sage.  On  the  high  ground  to  the  left  field  hospital  and  baggage  were  left. 
Peel's  24-pounders,  with  Bonrchier's  The  76tn  foot,  and  a  Sikh  regi- 
field-battery, were  placed.  Their  heavy  ment,  had  been  left  at  Alum  Bagh. 
and  concentric  fire  on  the  angle  Thus  there  remained  actiaally  dispos- 
formed  by  the  canal  near  the  bridge,  able  for  the  relief  of  the  Residency, 
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only  the  98d,  and  pari  of  the  68d  at  the  gallop,  and,  nnlimbering,  open- 
foot,  two  weak  Sikh  regiments,  two  ed  on  Uie  Secnnder  Bagh. 
provisional  battalions  of  detachments,  The  98d  coming  up  at  the  same 
and  portions  of  the  2^d  and  83d  re^-  time,  drove  the  enemy  entirely  oat 
ments,  not  above  three  thousand  of  the  houses  and  enclosures  border- 
bayonets;  while  before  them  lay  ing  on  the  lane,  and  expelled  them 
the  whole  armed  force  of  Oude,  from  the  large  serai  beyond  the 
numbering  at  least  sixty  thousand^  Secunder  Bagh,  thus  securing  an  ao- 
men,  concentrated  in  a  central  posi-  cess  to  the  open  neck  of  ground* 
tion  of  great  strength.  which  had  to  be  passed  over  before 

The  lane  or  narrow  defile  through  a  point  could  be  reached  open  enough 

the  wood,  into  which  the  advanced  for  the  head  of  the  column  to  deploy, 

guard  now  plunged,  makes  a  sharp  Travers'  heavy  field-battery  next  ar- 

turn  to  the  left  before  it  reaches  the  rived,  and  the  sappers  and  miners 

Secunder  Bagh,  and  then  runs  par-  having  cut  down  part  of  the  high 

allel  to,  and  about  one  hundred  and  bank,  two  of  his  18-pounders  were, 

twenty  yards  from,   that   building,  after  great  exertions,  dragged  up  by 

The  enemy  at   first   had  evidently  the    infantry,  and    put   in   position 

been  taken  by  surprise,  for  no  opposi-  against  the    nearest   angle    of    the 

tion  was  made ;  but  on  our  reaching  Secunder  Bagh.    Their  fire,  in  less 

this  point,  a  sharp  musketry  fire  was  than  an  hour,  opened  two  large  holes 

opened  frx)m  the  houses  and  wooded  in  it. 

enclosures  on  our  right.  A  few  The  assault  ^as  then  ffiven  by  the 
minutes  before  the  fi^rst  shot,  an  4th  Ponjaub  Rifles  and  98d,  sup- 
officer  of  the  staff  had  remarked  to  ported  bv  the  68d,  and  a  battalion 
bis  right  hand  comrade,  ^^  If  'these  of  detacnments.  It  was  a  glorious 
fellows  allow  one  of  us  to  get  out  of  rush.  On  went,  in  generous  rivalry, 
this  cul'de-MO  alive,  they  deserve  the  turban  of  the  Sikh  and  the  dark 
every  one  of  them  to  be  hanged.^'  plume  of  the  Highlander.  A  native 
Taken  at  every  disadvantage,  the  ofiScer  of  the  Sikhs,  waving  his  tul- 
struggle  was  now  most  critical.  The  war  above  his  head,  dasfshed  on  full 
company  of  the  58d  lined  the  en-  five  yards  in  front  of  his  men.  The 
closures  bordering  on  the  lane  with  Highlanders,  determined  not  to  be 
skirmishers,  but  they  were  too  few  in  left  behind,  strained  nerve  and  limb 
number  to  make  any  way,  and  it  in  the  race.  Their  officers  led  like 
was  some  time  before  the  98d  could  gallant  gentlemen, shaking  their  broad- 
be  got  up  to  reinforce  them.  Mean-  swords  in  the  air.  Two  young  en- 
while  the  cavalry,  jammed  together,  signs,  springing  over  a  lo\y  mud-wall, 
could  do  nothing,  and  the  high  earth  gave  the  colours  of  the  regiment  to 
banks  on  each  side  offered  what  the  breeze.  Paul  with  voice  aD<]  ao- 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable  obstacle  tion  urged  on  his  wild  followers, 
to  artillery.  Ewart,  amongst  the  first  of  the  Scots, 

The  Secunder  Bagh  is  a  high-  clambered  through  the  narrow  open- 
walled  enclosure  about  one  hundred  ing  in  the  wall;  and  soon  the  in- 
yards  square. ,  with  towers  at*  the  terior  of  the  building  rang  with  the 
angles,  and  well*  loopholed;  one  sharp  tones  of  musketry,  and  re- 
hundred  yards  farther  up  the  lane  sounded  with  the  cries  of  ^raggling 
is  another  large  building,  or  serai,  men.  The  narrow  holes  through 
also  loopholed,  and  occupied  in  force,  which  the  assailants  were  climbing 
The  opening  between  these  two,  ex-  in  would  not  give  admittance  to  the 
posed  to  the  fire  of  both,  was  the  supports  as  they  came  up,  and  great 
only  clear  space  on  which  it  was  part  of  them,  rushing  on  to  the  left, 
possible  to  plant  guns  to  bear  upon  assailed  the  gate.  After  some  time 
the  former  building.  Into  this  open-  it  gave  way  to  the  constant  dis- 
ing,  accordingly,  up  the  steep  and  charge  of  muskets  at  the  lock,  and 
seemingly  impracticable  bank,  Blount,  through  it  in  they  poured.  Away 
with  a  wonderful  energy  both  of  men  on  the  right  the  58a  nad  also  forceu 
and  horses,  led  his  artillery  troop,  in  a  window ;  whilst  the  sappers  and 
It  was  swept  by  a  deadly  cross-fire  miners  had  enlarged  the  ox>enings  at 
of  musketry,  but  through  it  he  daahed  the  angle.    But  still  with  desperate 
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tsoarage  the  defence  went  on^  Firing  on  the  village.  The  mnsketxy  fire 
down  from  the  doors  and  windows  which  streamed  nnoeasingly  from 
of  the  rooms  which  surrounded  the  that  hnilding  and  t^e  surroonding 
great  courtyard  in  the  centre,  fight-  enclosures,  was  most  hlting  and  Be- 
ing hand-to-hand  with  their  tulwars  vere;  and  after  nearly  three  hours^  bat* 
against  those  who  charged  home  tering  it  was  still  unsubdued.  An  at- 
with  the  bayonet,  the  Sepoys  main-  tempt,  made  with  great  gallantry  by 
tained  the  stru^le  unabated  for  M^jor  Bamston,  with  his  battalion 
hours ;  and  when  at  last  the  embers  of  detachments,  to  drive  the  enemy 
of  the  contest  expired  with  the  set-  from  the  fringe  of  jungle  and  en- 
ting  sun,  more  than  two  thousand  closures  in  front,  by  setting  tire  to 
corpses  lay  heaped  upon  one  another  the  houses,  proved  unaucoessful ;  but 
in  the  interior  of  that  vast  charnel-  on  the  rignt  the  Euddum  Russnl 
house.  was  assaulted  and  carried  by  a  party 

Whilst  this  fierce  contest  was  rag-  of  Sikhs, 
ing  in  the  Secunder  Bagh,  some  com-  In  the  narrow  lane  leading  up 
panies  of  the  08d  and  98d,  supported  from  the  rear,  meanwhile,  the  nt- 
by  two  of  Blount^s  guns,  had  ad-  most  confusion  prevailed.  The  ani- 
vanoed  through  the  opening,  and  mals  carrying  the  ordnance  and  en- 
pushed  on  across  the  open  plain  be-  gineer  supplies,  unable  to  advance 
yond,  to  their  left  front.  The  98d,  from  the  enemy^s  fire  in  front — un- 
on  the  left,  attacked  and  effected  able  to  get  out  on  either  side,  and 
a  lodgment  in  the  large  building  pressed  forward  by  those  in  rear — got 
called*^  The  Barracks;'*  while  the  53d,  completely  jammed,  insomuch  that 
stretched  as  skirmishers  over  the  an  officer,  sent  to  bring  up  ammuni- 
pLiin,  united  the  two  attacks.  tion  and   all   Greathed's  disposable 

After  passing  between  the  serai  infantry  to  the  now  hard-pressed 
and  Secunder  Bagh,  the  road  to  the  front,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
Residency  leads  straight  across  an  get  the  men  along  in  single  file; 
open  plain  about  twelve  hundred  whilst  some  houses  having  been 
yards  broad.  About  three  hundred  wantonly  set  on  fire  by  the  camp- 
^  yards  along  this  road  there  is  a  small  followers,  the  passage  was  for  a  time 
village,  with  garden  enclosures  round  entirely  blocked  up ;  and  it  was  only 
it ;  while,  about  two  hundred  and  when  the  fiames  were  abating  that  a 
fifty  yards  further  on,  and  one  hun-  string  of  camels,  laden  with  small- 
dred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  arm  ammunition,  whidi  was  urgently 
stood  the  Shah  Nujjeef,  a  large  required  by  the  troops  engaged,  could 
mosque,  situated  in  a  garden  en-  with  great  risk  and  toil  be  forced 
closed  by  a  high  loopholed  wall,  through  the  narrow*  and  scorching 
This  wall  is  nearly  square,  and  very  pass.  Even  then,  however,  the  con- 
strong.  Between  it  and  the  plfun  fu&ion  near  the  Secunder  Bagh  had 
is  a  thick  fringe  of  jungle  and  en-  got  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  passage 
closures,  with  trees  and  scattered  had  become  impossible ;  and  had  it 
mud-cottages,  which  make  it  impoe-  not  been  that  a  staff-officer  discovered 
sible  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  a  by-path  leading  into  a  broad  road 
place  until  you  come  close  on  it.  which  abutted  on  the  Secunder  Bagh, 
JBetween  it  and  the  Secunder  Bagh,  neither  men  nor  ammunition  could 
amidst  jangles  And  enclosures^  to  our  have  been  brought  up. 
right  of  the  little  plain,  was  a  build-  In  front  of  the  Shah  Nujjeef  the 
ing  on  a  hi^h  mound,  called  the  battle  made  no  way.  The  enemy, 
Kuddum  Kussul.  about  4  o'clock,  got  a  heavy  gun  to 

Hope,  having  now  drawn  off  his  bear  upon  us  from  the  opposite  bank 

brigade  from  the  Secunder  Bagh,  led  of  the  river,  and  their  very  first  shot 

it  against  the  village,  which  he  clear-  blew  up  one  of  PeePs  tumbrils,  whilst 

ed  and  occupied  without  much  diffi-  their  deadly  musketry  had    obliged 

culty ;    while  Peel  brought   up  his  him  to  withdraw  the  men  from  one 

24-poanders,    mortars,    and    rocket-  of  his  pieces  and  diminished  the  fire 

frames,  and  placed  them  in  battery  of  the  others.    The  men  were  falling 

against    the    Shah   Nujjeef    in   an  fast ;   even  PeePs  usually  bright  flEice 

oblique  line,  with  their  left  resting  became  grave  and  anxious.  Bir  Ck>lin 
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Bflt  on  his  white  horse,  exposed  to  the  this  iron  storm,  the  93d,  excited  to  the 

whole  storm  of  shot,  looking  intently  highest  degree,   with  flashing   eyes 

on    the   Shah   Nnjjeef,   which    was  and  nervoos  tread,  rolled  on  in  one 

Wreathed  in  columns  of  smoke  from  vast  waye.    The  grey-haired  Yeteran 

the  burning  buildings   in   its  front,  of  many  fights  nxle,  with  his  sword 

but  sparkled  all  oyer  with  the  bright  drawn,  at  their  head ;  keen  was  hla 

flash  of  small  arms.     It  was  now  *  eye,  as  when  in  the  pride  of  youth 

apparent  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  he  led  the  stormers  at  St.  Sebastian, 

had  come.    Our  heavy  artillery  could  His  staflT  crowded  round  him.    Hope, 

not   subdue   the   fire  of   the  Shah  too,  with  his  towering  form  and  gentle 

Nujjeef— we  could  not  even  hold  per-  smile,  was  there,  leading,  as  ever  was 

manently  our  present  advanced  posi-  his  wont,  the  men  by  whom  he  was 

tion  under  it   But  retreat  to  us  there  loved  so  well.    As  utev  approached 

was  none;  by  that  fatal  lane  our  reflu-  the  nearest  angle  of  the  enclosure, 

ent  force  could  never  be  withdrawn,  the  soldiers  be^n  to  drop  fast ;  but, 

Outram,  and  Havelock,  and  Inglis,  without  a  check,  they  reached  its 

with  our  women  and  children,  were  foot.     There,  however,    they   were 

in  the  front,  and  England's  honour  brought  to  a  stand.    The  wall, '  per- 

was  pledged  to  bring  them  scatheless  fectly  entire,  was  nearly  20  feet  high, 

out  of  the  fiery  fhrnace.    What  shot  and  well  loopholed ;    there  was  no 

and  shell  could  not  do  the  bayonets  breach,  and  there  were  no  scaling- 

of    the   infantry   must   accomplish,  ladders.     Unable  to  advance,  unwil- 

But  the  crisis  was  terrible.    Even  as  ling  to  retire,  they  halted  and  com- 

the  fate  of  the  French  Empire  hung  menced  a  musketry  battle  with  the 

at  Wagram  on  the  footsteps  of  Mac-  garrison ;  but  all  the  advantage  was 

donald's  column,  so  did  the  fate  of  with  the  latter,  who  shot  with  secu- 

onr  Indian  dominions  depend  that  rity  from  behind  their  loops,  and  the 

day  on  the  result  of  the  desperate  Highlanders  went  dcmn  fast  before 

assault  now  about  to  be  undertaken,  them.     At  this  time  nearly  all  the 

Collecting  the  98d  about  him,  the  mounted  officers  were  either  wounded 
Oommander-in-Chief  addressed  a  few  or  dismounted.  Hope  and  his  aide- 
words  to  them.  Not  concealing  the  de-camp  were  both  rolling  on  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  he  told  them  ground  at  the  same  moment,  with 
that  he  had  not  intended  that  day  to  their  horses  shot  under  them ;  his 
have  employed  them  again,  but  that  mtgor  of  brigade  had  just  met  with 
the  Shan  Ki\yeef  mu%t  he  taken;  the  same  fate;  two  of  Sir  Oolin's 
that  the  artillery  could  not  bring  its  stsdff  had  been  stricken  to  the  earth ; 
fire  under,  so  thev  must  win  it  with  a  party,  who  had  been  pushed  on 
the  bayonet.  Giving  them  a  few  round  the  angle  to  &e  gate,  had 
plain  directions,  he  told  them  that  found  it  so  well  covered  by  a  new 
ne  would  go  on  with  them  himself.  work  in  masonry  as  to  be  perfectly 

To  execute  this  design,  Middleton^s  unassailable.     Two   of  Peel^s  guns 

battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  were  now  bronght  up  to  within  a 

ordered  to  pass  Peel's  guns  on  the  few  yards  of  the  wall.    Covered  by 

right,  and,  getting  as  close  as  possible  the  fosilade  of  the  infantry,  the  sailors 

to  the  Shah  Nujjeef,  to  open  a  quick  shot  fast  and  strong ;   but,  though 

and    well-sustained    fire    of    grape,  the  masonry  soon  fell  off  in  flakes, 

Peel  was  to  redouble  his,  and  the  93d  it  came  down  so  as  to  leave  the  mass 

to  form  in  colunm  in  the  open  plain,  behind  perpendicular,  and  as  inacces- 

dose  to  the  village,  ready  to  rush  on.  sible  as  ever. 

Middleton's  battery  came  up  mag-  Success  seemed  now  impossible, 
nifioently.  With  loud  cheers,  the  Even  Hope  and  Peel,  these  two  men, 
drivers  waving  their  whips,  the  g^-  iron  of  will  and  ready  of  resource, 
ners  their  caps,  they  gaUopped  for^  could  see  no  way.  Anxious  and  care- 
ward  through  that  deadly  fire  to  worn  grew  Sir  Colin's  brow.  The 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  wall,  on-  dead  and  woimded  were  ordered  to 
limbered  and  poured  in  round  after  be  collected  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
roun4  or '  grape.  Peel,  manning  all  Some  rodcet  frames  were  brought  up, 
his  guns,  worked  his  pieces  with  re-  and  threw  in  a  volley  of  these  fier^ 
doabled  energy,  and,  under  cover  of  projectiles,  with  such  admirable  preci- 
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rion  that,  Jast  skimming  over  the  exiBtence,  to-morrow  we  would  throw 
top  of  the  rampart,  they  plunged  for  victory.  To  retire,  indeed,  from 
hissing  into  the  interior  of  the  buUd-  this  point  would  be  nearly  as  difficult 
ing,  and  searched  it  out  with  a  de-  as  to  win  it ;  but  the  prestige  of 
stroying  force.  Under  cover  of  this,  success  throws  a  buckler  round  the 
the  guns  were  drawn  off.  The  shades  conquerors.  Anxiously  during  this 
of  evening  were  falling  fast — ^the  day  had  we  strained  our  eyes,  fre- 
assault  could  not  much  longer  be  quently  had  we  stooped  our  ears, 
continued.  Then,  as  a  last  resource —  hoping  to  gain  some  indication  of 
the  last  throw  of  a  desperate  game —  Ontram's  progress,  looking  wearily 
Adrian  Hope,  collecting  some  fifty  for  the  flash  of  his  musketry  in  the 
men,  stole  sdentlv  and  cautiously  enemy's  rear,  to  lighten  us  from  the 
through  the  jungle  and  brushwood  load  under  which  we  were  staggering, 
away  to  the  rights  to  a  portion  of  the  But  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and 
wall  on  which  he  had,  before  the  no  bickering  tide  of  war  came  up  to 
assault,  thought  he  perceived  some  us  from  the  east.  Sometimes,  amidst 
injury  to  have  been  inflicted.  Reach-  the  roar  of  the  battle,  we  thought  we 
ing  it  unperceived,  a  narrow  fissure  could  distinguish  the  dull  sound  of  a 
was  found.  Up  this  a  single  man  more  distant  cannonade,  but  nothing 
was,  with  some  difficulty,  pushed ;  certain  could  be  made  out.  We  did 
he  saw  no  one  near  the  spot,  and  not  then  know  how  formidable  was 
helped  up  Hope,  Ogilvy.  (attached  to  the  mass  of  buildings  still  interposed 
the  Madras  Sappers)  Allgood,  the  As-  between,  rendering  such  active  oo- 
sistant  Quarter-master-General,  and  operation  impossible.  But  there  was 
some  others.  The  numbers  inside  ioy  now  in  every  heart — ^there  was 
soon  increased,  and  as  they  did  so  light  in  every  eye.  Not  in  vain  now 
they  advanced,  gradually  extending  had  Greathed's  toil-worn  bands  push- 
their  front.  .  A  body  of  sappers,  sent  ed  on  in  hot  haste  fix)m  Delhi's  smok- 
for  in  haste,  arrived  at  the  double :  ing  ramparts — ^net  in  vain  had  the 
the  opening  was  enlax^ed,  the  sup-  Highlanders  hastened  over  the  stormy 
ports  rushed  in.  Meanwhile  Hope's  main  from  their  distant  mountain 
small  party,  pushing  on,  to  their  homes — ^for  the  blood  of  our  defence- 
great  astonishment  found  themselves  less  women  would  not  now  ascend 
almost  unopposed.  Gaining  the  gate,  reeking  to  the  heavens — the  voice  of 
they  ibrew  it  open  for  their  comrades.  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children,  and 
The  white  dresses  pf  the  last  of  the  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they 
garrison  were  just  seen  gliding  away  were  not,  would  not  now  be  heard, 
amidst  the  rolling  smoke  into  the  Much,  however,  still  remained  to 
dark  shadows  of  the  night.  Panic-  be  done.  Our  small  force  occupied  a 
struck,  apparently,  by  the  destruction  most  extended  position — the  road  to 
caused  by  the  rockets,  and  the  sudden  '  the  rear  was  wiuding  and  difficult — the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  assailants  enemy  had  during  the  day  attacked 
within  the  walls,  they  fled  from  the  both  the  Martini^re  and  Dil  Kooshar, 
phice,  and  gave  up  the  struggle,  just  and  shown  themselves  in  force  on  the 
when  the  victory  was  secure.  road  to  Alum  Bagh,  while  on  the 
lyTever  had  there  been  a  harder-  other  side  of  the  Goomtee  their  out- 
fought day,  but  never  was  a  result  posts  swarmed  on  the  edge  of  the 
gained  more  satisfactory.  The  relief  woods.  No  touts  had  accompanied 
of  the  Residency,  an  affair  in  the  our  march— no  camp-fires  could  be 
highest  degree  problematical  in  the  hghtod.  Silently  in  their  ranks  the 
morning,  was  now  all  but  certain*  men  lay  down  to  rest.  Ere  the  grey 
We  had  won  our  footing  on  the  plain,  light  of  morning  had^been  seen  in  the 
we  had  secured  a  base  on  which  to  heavens,  the  bells  of  the  dtgr  had  rung 
plant  our  guns.  Time  and  artillenr.  loud  and  dear,  and  ^e  beating  of 
with  sure  but  unerring  stops,  would  many  drums  been  heard.  An  attadc 
do  the  rest.  Taken  between  our  seemed  to  be  impending,  and  every- 
battories  and  the  Residency  guns,  where  the  ranks  were  formed ;  bat 
we  were  pretty  certain  to  expel  the  either  the  enemy,  finding  us  pre- 
enemy  from  the  intervening  build-  pared,  changed  their  mind,  or  it  had 
ings.     To-day  we  had  fought  for  not  been  intended|  for  no  one  oama 
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—only  a  dropping  fire  of  ronnd  shot  Engine  Honse.  The  ooonpation  of 
into  the  field  hospital  cansed  both  these  positions  enabled  the  corn- 
alarm  ind  iiynry  to  the  wonnded,  ninnications  between  the  two  forces 
who  lay  there  '  shelterless  and  nn-  to  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  Motee 
protected.  Ammunition  was  now  Mahal  was  carried. 
Dronght  np,  both  for  the  heavy  gnns  But  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
and  small  arms,  and  the  mode  and  task  still  remained.  The  garrison, 
plan  of  the  attack  arranged,  and  its  with  women  and  children,  sick  and 
execution  at  once  set  about.  Unlike  wounded,  guns  and  stores,  nad  to  be 
the  preceding  day,  no  sudden  as-  withdrawn ;  and  to  effect  this  in  the 
saults,  no  desperate  rushes  were  to  face  of  the  vast  force  of  the  enemy 
be  made.  The  neavy  guns,  howitzers,  was  no  easy  task.  One  narrow 
and  mortars,  planted  in  battery,  were  winding  lane  alone  led  to  the  rear, 
to  open  fire  on  the  Mess  House,  and  through  it  the  whole  force  had 
^  the  next  great  building  which  lay  in  to  be  filed.  To  protect  the  march 
our  way.  When  its  defences  had  been  of  the  conroy,  the  whole  of  the  im- 
oompletely  ruined,  it  was  to  be  occu-  mense  line,  extending  from  the  mined 
pied,  and  from  thence  operations  walls  of  the  Residency  to  the  wm^ded 
against  the  Motee  Mahal  unaertaken.  park  of  the  Dil  Kooshar,  required  to 
Then  our  communication  with  the  oe  held,  and  this  gave  a  most  hazard- 
Residency  would  be  open,  though  ous  extension  to  onr  forces — far  too 
exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  weak  for  the  maintenance  of  fo  ex- 
Kaiser  Bagh.  ,  '  tended  a  position.  To  keep  uny. con- 
Peel  commenced  the  operations  of  siderable  reserve  in  hand  was  irapos- 
the  day  by  a  steady,  well-directed  fire  sible ;  and  to  such  a  dangerous  extent 
upon  the  Mess  House.  This  was  a  did  this  at  last  come,  that  when, 
post  of  considerable  strength,  being  on  the  afternoon  of  the  181h  instant, 
defended  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  broad,  a  vigorous  attack  was  directed  by 
surmounted  by  a  loopholed  wall  be-  the  enemy  upon  the  centre  of  our 
hind.  During  the  whole  day  the  fire  line,  the  only  troops  which  remained 
of  his  guns  continued  unabated,  in  l^e  hands  of  the  Oommander-in- 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  its  Ohief,  to  support  the  menaced  point 
musketry  having  been  almost  en-  with,  were  two  weak  companies  of 
tirely  got  under,  it  was  assailed  by  a  infantry  and  Remmington's  troop  of 
company  of  the  90th,  and  a  detach-  Bengal  horse- artillery.  The  conduct 
ment  of  the  5drd,  and  carried  with  of  this  troop  was  the  admiration  of  all 
little  loss;  and  the  troops,  excited  beholders;  the  rapidity  of  its  advance 
with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugi-  through  most  difficult  ground  being 
tive  garrison  to  the  wall  which  separ-  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  and  ao- 
ated  it  from  the  Motee  Mahal.  This,  curacy  of  its  fire. 
too,  was  presently  broken  through  by  The  measures  necessary  to  secure 
the  Sappers,  and  the  numerous  build-  the  safety  of  the  convoy,  and  cover 
ings,  surrounded  by  a  large  enclosure,  the  withdrawal  of  the  force,  may  be 
forming  the  latter  post,  were  won.  resolved  into  two — ^the  getting  under 
The  communication  with  the  Resi-  the  fire  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  and  the 
dency  was  now  open,  though  the  way  securing  of  our  left  flank  in  the 
to  it  was  exposed  to  the  enemy  within  "  Barracks  *'  and  adjoining  buildings, 
easy  musket-shot.  Outram  and  Have-  The  former,  to  enable  the  convoy  to 
lock,  running  the  gauntlet,  rode  out  reach  the  position  of  Sir  Oolin's  force 
to  meet  their  deliverer.  The  task  of  — ^the  latter,  to  protect  its  passage  to 
the  latter  was  nearly  accomplished,  the  Dil  Kooshar,  through  the  narrow 
the  defending  and  reueving  force  haa  and  tortuous  lane  already  so  fre- 
shaken  hands.  quently  referred  to,  which  led  from 
'  On  the  afternoon  ofthe  16th,  Have-  our  right,  in  rear  of  the  left,  to  the 
lock  observing  the  progress  of  Sir  Martini ^re. 

OoUn's  army,  had  made  a  sally  with  To  effect  the  last  object  a  oom- 

the  whole  disposable  force  of   the  munication  was,  on  the  l7th  instant, 

garrison,  and  carried,  without  sus-  with  much  trouble,  established,  lead- 

taining  any  very  severe  loss,  the  posts  ing  from  the  Barracks  to  the  canal,  in 

of    the   Hera   Khana   and   Steam-  rear  of  our  left,  and  our  pontion  in 
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that  bonding  streDgtbened.    On  the  reserve — ^the   reserve,   when  all  had 

night   of  the   17th,  Banks*    Hoose,  passed,  silently  defiled  into  the  lane 

an  important  post  close  to  the  line  — ^thick  darkness  shrooded  the  move- 

of  the  canal,  on  the  extreme  left,  was  ment  from  the  gaze  of  the  enemy — 

carried  by  a  party  of  the  2d  Panjanb  and,  hoars  after  the  position  had  been 

Infantry.     Daring  the  whole  of  the  qnitted,   they  were    firing   into    the 

17th  and  18th  an  incessant  musketry  abandoned   posts.     Hop6%   brigade, 

fire  was  kept  np  by  the  enemy  npon  which    had    so    nobly   headed    the 

this  part  of  oor  position,  from  which  advance,  had  also  covered  the  retreat, 

we  soffered  considerably.     Brigadier  Before  daylight  on  the  28d  instant, 

BoBsell  was  severely  woanded  on  the  the   last  straggler  bad  reached  the 

latter  day,  and  his  soccessor  in  the  camp  at  Bil  Kooshar.    As  soon  as 

command,  Oolonel   Bidalph,   killed ;  the    main   column  was  far   enongb 

hat,  nnder  the  direction  of  Colonel  advanced,  the  left  wing,  under  Hale, 

Hale,  of  H.M.  82d,  the  whole  of  the  evacaated  the  Barracks  and  adjoin- 

operations  necessary  to  the  secnrity  log  positions,  and  efiteted  their  re- 

of  this  important  point  were  snecess-  treat  by  the  new  road.    On  the  alter- 

faily  carri^  oat,  and  all  the  baildiogs  noon  of  the  24th,  Sir  Golin's  force  set 

which  required  to  be  occupied  won.  out  for  Alum  Buh.  Oatram'k  division 

But  the  service  was  a  most  severe  remained  behind   to  cover  the  rear 

and  harassing  one  to  the  troops  en-  and  give  protection  to  the  long  trains 

gaged,  who   hardly   enjoyed   a  mo-  of  women,  children,  and  woanded ;  it 

ment*s  respite  from  attack.  too  followed   on  the  next  day,  and 

But  the  work  was  now  drawing  near  then  the  work  was  done, 

its  conclasioo.    On  the  mornhig  of  the  One  sad  event  now  occurred  to  cast 

20th,  Peel,  with  all  oar  heavy  guns,  its  shade  over  this  glorious  achieve- 

opened  fire  apon  the  Kaiser  Ba^h,  ment.    Worn  out  by  toil  and  anxiety, 

and  for  three  days  it  went  on  m-  Havelock  sank  into  the  grave.    8ad 

creasing  in  its  severity.     The  enemy  it  was  that  the  noble  veteran  should 

suffered  severely,  especially  from  the  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  end  of 

bursting  of  our  shells  in  its  court-  his    labours,   and   yet   be   snatched 

yards  crowded  with  troops;  and  by  away  ere  he  had  tasted  of  his  re- 

the  evening  of  the  22d,  not  only  had  ward.     Yet  perhaps  it  was  for  the 

its  means  of  offence  and  annoyance  best    In  the  hoar  of  his  triomph 

been    nearly    destroyed,    but    three  and  his   glory^  he  denarted.     Envy 

breaches  were  gapiqg  in  its  walls,  and  had  not  had  time  to  aim  his  laurels, 
everything  betokened  an  assault  dur- « or   malice   to    tarnish   his   renown, 

ing  the  ensuing  night  or  morning.  This  The  ^  electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gra- 

was  the  moment  chosen,  when  the  titude*'  he  knew  to  have  been  his ; 

attention  of  the  enemy  was  entirely  the  consciousness  of  duty  unshrink- 

directed  to  the  defence  of  this  im-  ingly  performed,  of  a  lire  sacrificed 

portant  point,  for  Ibe  evacuation  of  to  his  country*s  cause,  he  bore  with 

the  Residency  and  withdrawal  of  the  him  to  the  tomb.    On  the  low  plain 

garrison.    The  women  and  children,  by  the  Alum   Bagh  they  made  his 

the  sick  and  woanded,  had  been  re-  humble  grave;   and    Oampbdl,  and 

moved  on  the  night  of  the   19th;  Outram,    and   Inglis,   and   many   a 

and,  along   with    all   the   wounded  stout  soldier  who  had  followed  him  in 

of    the    field-force,    had    in    safety  all  his  headlong  marches,  and  through 

reached  the  Dil  Kooshar.    At  mid-  the  long  fatal  street,  were  gathered 

night   on   the   22d,  the  retreat   of  there  to  perform  the  hut  ritai  to  one 

the  garrison  commenced.    The  gnns  of  England's  noblest  deid.    As  long 

which  could  not  be  brought  away  were  as  the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and 

rendered  unserviceable.     Bebind  the  high  courage,  and  spotless  self-devo- 

screen  of  OampbeH's  ou^Msts,  Inglis*B  tion,  is  cherished  amongst  his  conn- 

and  Havelock's  toil-worn  bands  with-  trymen,    so    long    will     Havelock*s 

diew — then  the  latter  began  also  to  lonely  tomb  in   the  grove  beneath 

retire ;  the  pickets  fell  bMk  through  the  scorching  Eastern  sky,  hard  bj 

the    supports,   the    supports   glided  the  vast  city,  the  scene  siike  of  his 

away  between  tise   intervals  of  the  toil,  his  triumph,  and  his  death,  be 
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regarded  as  ooe  of  the  rooet  holy  of  hold  the  poeitioD  of  Alum  Bagb  in 

the  many  boljr  spots  where  her  patriot  front  of  Lacknow,  aod  thus  oentra- 

soldiers  lie.  lise  by  his  presence,  nnder  the  vet7 

A  true  soldier  in  the  highest  sense  guns  of  the  capital,  the  effect  which 

of  the  word  was  HavelocdL    Severe  would  otherwise    have   arisen   from 

in  discipline  and  rigid  in  command,  tbe  retreat  of  the  British  troops  from 

he  looked  for  and  exacted   from  all  Cade,  8ir  Colin  set  out  on  the  mom- 

the  fall  performance  of  then:  daty.  in  of  the  27th   from  Alom   Bagh, 

When  hardships  were  to  be  endured,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  llie 

he  expected  that  Ihey  should  be  met  whole  of  the  women,  children,  aod 

without  a  murmur.     Oftentimes  re-  treasure  rescued  from  Lucknow,  and 

garded  as  unpitying  by  his  men,  he  the  long  train  of  wounded.     In  all, 

yet  ever  strove  to  alleviate  their  suf-  two  thousand  helpless  human  beings 

ferings  and  improve  their  condition,  had  to  be  borne  along.    That  eveo* 

Thoroughly    acquainted    with     the  ing  he  passed   Bnnnee   Bridge  and 

principles  of  military  science,  he  was  encampea.     The    distant    sound   of 

able  to  combine  the  greatest  daring  heavy  guns  was  heard  faintly  steal- 

with    tbe    greatest   prudence;    and  ing  over   the  vast   plain   from   the 

greater  even  was  hu  merit  when,  direction  of  the  Ganges.  For  many 
eedlees  of  the  clamours  of  his  sol-  days  all  intercourse  with  Windham 
diers,  he  refused  to  move  upon  Luck-  had  been  cut  off;  between  him  and 
now  until  joined  bv  Ontram*s  rein-  us  a  thick  sreil  had  fallen  ;  but  as  the 
foroements,  than,  when  at  the  head  movement  of  the  GwaUor  Oontin- 
of  their  united  force,  he  poured  along  gent  upon  our  communications  had 
his  ^  march  of  fire.'*  For  he  too  was  been  known  previous  to  our  advance, 
assailed  by  the  voice  of  calumny,  and  the  moment  the  firing  was  heard,  tbe 
taunted  with  prudence  and  faint*  cause  became  evident;  the  Oalpee 
heartednees  by  men  who  could  nei-  host  had  fallea  upon  Oawnpore,  and 
tiier  emulate  his  courage  nor  fatbom  was  actively  engaged  with  tne  garri- 
the  high  motives  of  his  condnoL  son.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  UMt — 
Though  victorious  in  every  action  the  danger  was  instant  Had  Gawn- 
during  his  first  advance,  as  soon  as  pore  faUen,  and  the  boat-bridge  been 
he  became  convinced  that  the  masses  destroyed,  a  disaster,  terrible  even 
with  which  he  was  hurtling  were  to  contemplate,  might  have  ensued, 
too  numerous  for  his  little  band,  he  Early  on  tbe  morning  of  the  28ih, 
drew  them  back;  and  when  the  accordingly  the  whole  army  was  in 
Gwalior  Oontingent  first  set  out  on  motion,  and  eagerly  pressing  on  to* 
their  march  towards  Galpee,  he  was  wards  the  scene  of  danger.  At 
prepared,  had  he  not  been  promised  every  step  the  sound  of  a  heavy  but 
instant  support,  to  have  fallen  back  distant  cannonade  became  more  die- 
on  Allahabad,  rather  than  risk  the  tiot;  but  mile  after  mile  was  passed 
fate  of  the  empire  which  was  in-  ovor,  aod  no  news  could  be  obtained. 
trusted  to  his  keeping.  In  that  re-  The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  all 
solntion  he  showed  a  greater  moral  beoune  extreme.  Louder  and  louder 
courage  than,  and  equally  great  grew  Uie  roar — fiister  and  faster  be^ 
military  genius  as,  when,  bursting  came  the  march  —  long  and  weary 
through  the  iron  barrier  of  lucknow,  was  the  way  —  tired  and  footsore 
he  wrested  the  sinking  garrison  from  grew  the  in&ntry-*death  fell  on  the 
ythe  hand  of  fate.  Worn  in  body,  exhausted  wounded  with  a  terrible 
high  of  courage,  pure  in  heart,  of  an  rapidity  —  the  travel -worn  ^bearers 
energy  which  no  difficulties  could  could  hardly  stagger  along  nnder 
daunt,  of  a  resolution  which  no  dis-  their  loads — the  side  men  groaned 
asters  could  shake,  he  sealed  his  de-  and  died — ^but  still  on,  on,  on  was 
Totion  to  his  country  by  his  blood ;  the*  cry.  Salvos  of  artillery  were 
and  when  the  good  labourer's  work  fired  by  the  field  battery  of  the  ad* 
was  done,  be  went  to  receive  his  re-  vance  guard,  in  hopes  that  its  sound 
ward  in  the  far  distant  land.  might  convey  to  the  beleagured  gar- 
Leaving  General  Ontram  with  a  rison  a  promise  of  <  the  coming  aid. 
force  of  about  four  thousand  men  to  At  last   some   horsemen  were  seen 
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spurring  along  the  road ;  then  the  veil  and,  faUiog  back  on  Cawnpore,  en- 
which  had  for  bo  long  ahrouded  as  from  camped  on  the  Jooee  plain  in  its  front, 
Windham  was  rent  asander,  and  the  with  his  left  flank  resting  on  the 
disaster  stood  before  ns  in  bU  its  ^de-  Ghuiges  canal  and  a  wood,  and  his 
formlty.  centre  and  right  barring  the  approach 
After  Sir  Oolin's  departure  from  to  the  town.  The  sun  was  liigh  in 
Gawnpore,  General  Windham  direct-  the  heavens  the  next  day  when  the 
ed  all  his  efforts  to  forwardmg  on  to  enemy  advanced.  Brinfiog  all  their 
him  all  the  detachments  which  came  artillery  to  the  fronti  they  opened  a 
up*  His  disinterested  efforts  in  the  heaiy  and  well-direoted  fire,  to  which 
performance  of  this  duty  are  deserv-  our  row  guns  could  make  no  adequate 
ing  of  the  very  highest  praise ;  and  they  reply.  Under  cover  of  this,  their  in- 
are  the  more  commendable,  because  fantry  pushed  on,  occupying  all  the 
he  was  kept  perfectly  informed  by  his  topes,  broken  ground,  and  cultiva- 
spies  of  the  dow  but  steady  advance  tion,  and  firing  fast  and  strong.  For 
of  the  force  formed  by  the  junction  of  five  hours  our  men  held  their  g^ronnd 
the  Gwalior  Contingent  with  the  troops  against  overwhelming  numbers,  but 
of  the  Nana  Sahib.  But  not  on  that  at  length  they  had  to  fall  back.  To 
account  did  he  hesitate;  still  every  do  this  tlirough  the  narrow  streets 
disposable  man  was  sent  on,  till  the  of  the  town  and  the  broken  ground 
sews  arrived  that  the  relief  of  the  around  it,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
Besidency  had  been  effected.  Then,  enemy,  was  no  easy  task ;  and  it  is 
indeed,  it  became  time  to  look  to  his  no  disgrace  to  them  to  say,  that  con- 
own  preservation.  The  rebel  Ibrce  siderable  confosion  and  disorder  ae- 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  He  companied  it  It  was  attended  with 
despatched  repeated  messengers  to  the  loss  of  our  camp,  tents,  and 
inform  the  Commander  •  in  -  Chief  of  baggage. 

the  doud  which  was  rapily  gathering  Still  desirous  of  not  entirely  shot- 
on  his  rear;  ^but  not  one  of  them  tmg  himself  up  within  his  entrench- 
ever  reachi^  him.  They  were  all  ment,  Windham  held  the  broken  and 
cut  off  by  the  enemy.  On  the  25th  wooded  ground  between  the  town 
of  November,  tiie  enemy  had  ad*  and  the  mnges  with  his  rights  where 
vanced  so  far,  that,  if  an  effort  to  the  Church  and  Assembly  Booms 
save  Cawnpore  from  attack  was  to  stood— <iontaining  nearly  all  the  field- 
be  made,  no  time  could  be  lost  With  stores  and  luggage  of  the  Coro- 
a  high — though  withal  imprudent —  mander-in-Chiefs  army,  and  which, 
courage,  Windham  then  gathered  most  unfortunately,  he  did  not  take 
toget&r  his  little  band,  numbering  *  the  precaution  of  removing  within 
scarcely  1200  infantry,  with  ICO  the  works  during  the  night;  while 
sowars  and  8  guns,  and  set  out  on  he  stretched  his  left,  consisting  chiefly 
the  morning  of  the  26th  to  measure  of  the  Rifles  and  two  companies  of 
himself  with  the  rebd  host  These  the  Eighty -Seoond,  under  Colonel 
numbered  altogether  about  20,000  Walpole,  into  the  plain  beyond  the 
men,  with  40  guns.  He  found  tiieir  canal.  The  enemy,  having  occupied 
advanced-guard  drawn  up  in  very  the  town,  erected  batteries  in  front 
strong  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  and  renewed  the  contest  with 
of  the  driecMip  bed  of  the  Pando  vigour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Nudd^  Falling  on  without  a  mo-  Walpole  on  the  left  lield  his  ground 
mentis  hesitation^  he  carried  their  against  (kr  superior  (nunybers,  pushed 
position  at  the  first  rush,  and,  press-  back  the  force  imssediately  opposed 
ng  on  with  vigour,  made  himself  to  him,  and  took  with  a  bayonet- 
master  of  the  village  of  Bousce,  half-  charge  two  heavy  guns.  But  dis- 
a-mUe  in  rear;  but  soon  the  main-  aster  again  M  upon  us  on  the  right 
body  of  the  rebels  came  up,  and  dis-  The  CSiufch  and  Assembly  Booms, 
played  such  imposing  masses,  botii  with  all  their  commissariat  stores, 
of  men  and  artilierv,  that  it  became  were  lost;  a  battery  to  play  upon 
evident  that,  in  such  an  open  country  the  entrenchment  was  erected  be- 
as  this,  he  must  be  overmatcbea.  tweenthetwo;  the  high  wooded  and 
He  drew  off  in  good  order  accordingly,  broken    grounds,    intersected     with 
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nullahs  and  sprinkled  with  buildiogs,  and  the  passage  of  the  troops  oom* 
which  lie  between  these  and  the  meoced.  Soon  dark  masses  of  smoke, 
Ganges,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  mingled  with  sheets  of  flame,  roae 
of  the  enemy ;  and  his  field^batteries,  from  large  buildings  amid  green 
there  established,  began  to  send  their  trees  on  the  hish  grounds  in  their 
balls  down  npon  the  bridge  beneath,  front,  and  rolled  heavily  over  the 
A  sally  made  during  the  day  was  at  field.  It  was  the  Assembly  Booms 
first  successful,  and  some  guns  won  and  adjoining  houses,  containing  all 
and  spiked ;  bdt  not  being  Mequately  the  commissariat  field  -  stores  and 
supported,  it  was  ultimately  repulsed,  baggage  of  the  returning  troops, 
with  very  severe  loas  and  great  dis-  which  the  enemy  had  fired.  During 
couragement  to  our  men.  When  the  the  whole  day,  during  the  ensuing 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  the  night,  and  till  six  o'clock  on  the 
garrison  had  everywhere  been  obliged  evening  of  the  30th,  the  passage  coo- 
to  fall  back  into  tlie  entrenchments,  tinned.  Troops  and  baggage,  women 
upon  which  a  heavy  fire,  both  of  and  children,  sick  and  wounded,  filed 
artillery  and  small  arms,  was  being  on  unceasingly.  They  swept  by  the 
kept  up.  The  dust  of  no  succouring  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  crossiog 
columns  could  be  seen  rising  from  the  canal,  encamped  on  the  plain  b^ 
the  plains  of  Onde ;  and  the  sullen  yond,  round  the  mouldering  remains 

E lunge  of  round  shot  into  the  river  and  riddled  walls  of  tiie  position 
y  the  bridge  showed  by  how  frail  a  which  Wheeler  had  held  so  long, 
link  they  were  bound  to  the  opposite  Great  was  ^e  anxiety  till  this  was 
bank,  whence  only  aid  could  arrive,  successfully  accomplished;  for  the 
Crowded  together  into  a  narrow  rebels,  having  possoBsbn  of  the  upper 
space,  without  tents  to  shelter  them  or  course  of  the  river,  and  all  the  boats, 
casemates  to  cover  them  from  vertical  might  at  any  moment  have  thrown 
fire,  they  had  no  cheering  prospect  for  a  urge  force  on  the  opposite  bank, 
the  night  and  attacked  our  rear  and  the  end- 
The  clatter  of  a  few  horsemen  was  less  convoy  of  ladies  Ukd  families; 
suddenly  heard  passing  over  the  whilst  fire-rafts  or  boats  could  have 
bridge,  and  ascending  at  a  rapid  pace  destroyed  the  bridge ;  Mid  our  num- 
the  road  which  leads  tothe  fort  As  bers  were  too  few  to  enable  at  once 
they  came  dose  under  the  ramparts,  an  adequate  force  to  be  left  beyond 
an  old  man  with  grey  hair  was  seen  the  river  to  cover  the  rear,  and  on  the 
to  be  riding  at  their  head.  One  of  plain  across  the  canal  to  secure  the 
the  soldiers  recognised  the  Oom-  netid  of  the  nnwieldly  column  ;  while 
mander- in -Chief;  the  news  spread  the  danger  of  bredcing  down  the 
like  wildfire;  the  men,  crowding  bridge  by  overcrowding  rendered  great 
upon  the  parapet,  sent  forth  cheer  oaution  necessary  in;  r^ulating  and 
after  cheer.  .  The  enemy,  surprised  at  reatrainbg  its  progress, 
the  commotion,  for  a  few  minutes  A  pause  for  a  fow  days  now  ensued, 
ceased  their  fir&  The  old  man  rode  Sir  Oolin's  movement  to  the  plain 
in.  through  the  gate.  All  felt  then  beyond  the  canal  had  placed  him  on 
that  the  crisis  was  over — that  the  the  Futtehpore  road,  and  reopened 
Residency  saved  would  not  now  be  our  communication  with  Allahabad; 
balanced  by  Gawnpore  lost  When  but  the  enemy  occupied  an  exceed- 
the  morning  broke,  the  plain  towards  ingly  strong  position,  which  could  not 
Lucknow  was  white  with  the  tents  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success 
of  the  returning  army.  A  few  hours  without  the  employment  npon  the 
later,  and  both  the  river  banks  were  decisive  point  of  our  whole  disposable 
enveloped  with  the  curling  smoke  of  force,  and  this  left  no  guard  for  the 
surtillery;  for  Peel,  with  his  heavy  great  convoy  from  Ludinow,  which 
twenty -fours,  and  all  the  field -bat-  might,  in  wd  tumult  of  the  action, 
teries,  strove  hard  to  crush  the  ene-  have  &llen  intojl  their  hands.  Till 
my's  guns,  which  played  upon  the  arrangements  could  be  made,  there- 
bridge.  Gradually  the  British  fire  fore,  for  its  removal  to  Allahabad, 
flrom  the  left  bank,  aided  by  that  of  under  a  suitable  escort,  no  attack  was 
the  intreDchment,   got  the  mastery,  possible.     Meanwhile,  also^  some  lo- 
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• 
inforoements,  mnch  wanted,  wonid  of  operation'^  and  retreat — that  of 
have  time  to  oome  up.  An  attack  the  Nana  Sahib  (and  under  the  com- 
on  our  outposts  on  the  let  of  De-  mand  of  his  brothers),  whose  line 
oember  was  repulsed,  but  the  enemy  of  retreat  was  in  rear  of  the  left 
(till  000 tinned  to  harass  our  camp  to  a  on  Bithoor  ;  that  of  the  Gwalior 
great  extent  with  their  fire,  opening  Contingent,  whose  retreat  lay  from 
with  a  field  battery  upon  the  Com-  their  right  upon  Calpee.  The 
manderin-Ohiefs  tents  almost  every  centre  and  left  of  this  position  was 
forenoon.  By  the  3d,  however,  we  of  great  strength,  and  could  not  be 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  got  it  assailed  without  the  certainty  of 
under.  The  same  night  the  convoy  heavy  loss,  and  the  risk  of  an  ultimate 
was  at  last  got  under  weigh,  and  the  check.  The  right,  however,  was  both 
army,  eased  of  that  heavy  drag,  be-  tactically  the  weakest  and  strategi- 
came  once  more  pliable  and  fit  for  caliy  the  most  important  point  to 
active  operations.  On  the  4th  an  gain — the  weakest,  because  there  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  floating  bridge  ground  was  a  vast  olain,  intersected 
by  fire-boats  was  happily  frustrated,  only  by  the  canal ;  tne  most  import- 
Dnring  the  fifth  an  attack  was  made  ant,  becaose  across  this  plain,  and 
upon  the  picket  in  the  plain  on  our  almost  in  prolouKation  of  their  ri^ht 
left)  and  a  considerable  force  of  the  wing,  ran  the  Calpee  road,  which, 
enemy  moved  in  that  direction,  as  if  once  in  our  possession,  the  retreat  of 
they  meditated  turning  our  fiank  and  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  bv  far  the 
threatening  our  communications.  The  most  formidable  of  our  foes,  with 
attack,  however,  was  repulsed,  and  their  guns  and  materiel,  was  ren- 
the  display  of  a  considerable  part  of  dered  impossible.  Grasping  at  once 
our  force  induced  them  to  abandon  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his 
their  intention.  The  next  day  the  opponent's  post,  and  skilfully  avail- 
hand  of  fate  was  upon  them.  ing  himself  of  both,  Sir  Colin  laid 
The  position  which  they  held  was  his  plans.  His  design  was  to  rein- 
one  of  great  strength.  Their  left  was  force  his  left  with  all  his  available 
posted  amongst  the  wooded  high  troops — ^to  throw  himself  with  it  upon 
grounds,  intersected  with  nullah,  the  rebel  right— defeat  it  before  it 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  ruined  could  be  reinforced  from  the  centre — 
bungalows  and  public  buildiog8,'which  seize  the  camp  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
lie  between  the  town  of  Cawnpore  tingent,  and  establish  himself  a  cheval 
and  the  Ghinges.  Their  centre  oocu-  upon  their  line  of  retreat ;  thus  at 
pied  the  town  itself,  which  was  of  once  striking  at  his  enemy's  corn- 
great  extent,  and  traversed  only  by  muiiications,  whilst  he  preserved  his 
narrow  winding  streets,  singularly  o«vn.  His  force  amounted  to  5000 
susceptible  of  defence.  The  portion  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  35  guns, 
of  it  facing  the  entrenchment  was  In  execotion  of  this  plan,  Wind- 
uncovered ;  but  from  the  camp  of  our  ham  received  orders  to  open  a  heavy 
army  it  was  separated  by  the  Ganges  fire,  with  every  available  gun  and 
canal,  which,  descending  through  the  mortar,  from  the  entrenchment,  upon 
centre  of  the  Doab,  falls  into  that  the  hostile  left  and  thehr  centre  in 
river  below  Cawnpore.  Their  right  the  town,  so  as  to  draw  their  atten- 
stretched  out  behind  this  canal  into  tion  entirely  to  that  side,  and  lead 
the  plain,  and  they  held  a  bridge  them  to  accumulate  theur  troops 
over  it,  and  some  lime-kihis  and  there.  When  this  had  been  effeoted, 
mounds  of  brick  in  ^its  froi^t  The  Greathed  with  his  brigade  (reinforced 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  was  Iby  the  64th)  was  to  move  straight  on 
situated  in  this  plain,  about  two  the  line  of  the  canal,  in  front  of  our 
miles  in  rear  of  the  right,  at  the  camp,  and,  occupying  the  houses  on 
point  where  the  Calpee  road  comes  this  side  of  it,  to  engage  the  enemy 
in.  The  united  force,  amounting  by  a  brisk  attack,  taking  care,  how- 
no  w,  with  reinforcements  which  had  ever,  not  seriously  to  commit  him- 
come  in,  to  about  25,000  men  with  self.  To  his  left,  Walpole  with  his 
40  guns,  consisted  of  two  distinct  riflemen  was  to  ^cross  the  canal  just 
bodies,   having    two    distinct    lines  above  the  town,  and  advance,  skirting 
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its  walls,  maaking  in  sooeesBioD,  as  he  iog  voioe  from  the  honses  and  en- 
reached  them,  every  gate  leading  into  elosores  on  its  brink.  The  long  rows 
the  coantiy,  and  throwing  back  the  of  white  tents,  the  endless  lines  of 
head  of  every  column  which  tried  to  waggons  and  strings  of  camels  hsd 
debonche  thence  to  the  aid  of  the  now  disappeared  ;  the  earth  seemed 
right  Whilst  on  the  left,  Hope  with  to  have  swallowed  np  the  streets  of 
his  Sikhs  and  Highlanders,  and  the  the  canvass  town.  Walpole's  dark- 
53d,  and  Inglis  with  the  2Sd,  32d,  clad  riflemen  were  pressing  on  with 
and  82d,  were  to  debouch  Into  the  hot  haste  to  cross  the  canal,  and 
plain,  form  in  front  of  the  brick  Hope's  and  Inglis's  brigades  were 
monnds  covering  the  enemy's  bridge^  massed  in  heavy  oolomns,  screened 
carry  both  these  points  in  succession,  from  the  enemv's  view,  behind  some 
and  press  straight  on  to  the  Oalpee  large  unfinished  masses  of  building 
road.  Meanwhile  thejwhole  cavalry  on  Uie  edge  of  the  plain  on  our  left, 
and  horse  artillery,  making  a  still  wid*  Still  our  plans  were  undeveloped  ;  no 
er  sweep  two  miles  further  to  the  left,  sign  indicated  with  certainty  where 
were  to  cross  the  canal  at  a  bridge  the  gathering  storm  would  burst, 
there,  and,  bringing  up  their  left  Suddenly  company  alter  company  of 
shoulders,  turn  the  rebel  flank,  and  infantry  appeared  from  behind  the 
unite  their  attack  with  Hope^s.  This  buildings  and  marched  on  right  into 
plan  left  for  some  time  our  centre  the  open.  It  wss  Hope's  and  Inglis*8 
naked  and  exposed  to  the  blows  of  brigades,  which  in  parallel  columns 
the  enemy's  masses  concentrated  in  of  companies,  left  in  front,  now  shot 
the  town,  with  only  Greathed's  weak  put  and  streamed  on  wave  after 
brigade,  not  numbering  1000  bay-  wave  of  glittering  bayonets,  till  they 
onets,  to  oppose  them.  But  their  stretched  &r  across  into  the  plain ; 
success  here  would  be  of  no  ultimate  while  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 
con6e(}nence  provided  our  left  was  trotting  rapidly  out,  noshed  on  be- 
victorious  $  on  the  contrary,  it  would  yond  them,  raising  clouds  of  dust, 
merely  lure  them  further  on  to  their  and  covering  their  advance.  Pre- 
own  destruction,  though  it  might  sently  the  infantrv  slowly  brought 
occasion  the  loss  of  our  camp  and  np  their  left  shonlders,  and,  forming 
stores.  To  provide  against,  this,  all  into  two  lines,  swept  on  with  a  proud 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  removed  majesUo  movement  right  against  the 
into  the  fort,  the  tents  struck,  the  hi^h  brick  mounds  covering  the 
baggage  animals  loaded,  and  the  bridge  over  the  canal  which  the  ene- 
whole  driven  off  into  the  deep  nul-  my  occupied  in  force.  The  spectacle 
khs  leading  down  to  the  river,  im-  now  was  an  animated  one ;  grouped 
mediately  below  the  iotrenchment,  in  masses  behind  the  mountains,  the 
where  thev  could  securely  await  the  rebels  fired  sharply,  while  their  guns, 
result  of  the  contest  worked  with  great  precision  and 
The  battle  commenced  on  the  energy,  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
morning  of  the  6th  with  the  roar  of  upon  the  plain,  over  which,  like  a 
Windham's  guns  from  the  entrench-  drifting  storm,  came  the  stout  skir- 
ment  Our  right  and  the  hostile  mishers  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  fiSd, 
left  and  centre  were  soon  shrouded  covering  their  front  with  the  flashes 
with  the  smoke  of  the  contending  of  a  bickering  musketry,  behind 
batteries.  Heavily  upon  the  town  whom  rolled  in  a  long  and  serried 
fell  the  iron  hail,^  and  severe  was  the  line  the  93d  and  42d,  sombre  with 
loss  of  the  enemy  crowded  in  its  their  gloomy  plumes  and  dark  tar- 
narrow  streets ;  while  shell  flew  and  tan,  followed  some  hundred  yards  in 
shot  tore  through  the  bouses,  and  rear  by  the  thin  ranks  of  Icglis's 
the  very  earth  shook  with  the  hellish  brigade.  The  field-batteries  on  our 
uproar.  After  a  few  hours  this  side  opened  briskhrt  ftod  the  gleam* 
tremendous  cannonade  gradually  ing  lance-points  of  the  cavalry  were 
slackened,  and  then  the  rattle  of  rapidly  rcKseding  on  the  left  Bush- 
Oreathed's  musketry  was  heard  clos-  ing  on  at  the  double,  the  skirmisheRi 
ing  rapidly  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  closed  upon  the  mounds,  from  which 
and  speaking  with  a  loud  and  mean-  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  bridge^ 
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and    paused   for  a  moment   behind   wassecnre.    The  rebel  right,  stmck 
their  shelter.     Bat  now  an  aide-de-   by  an  iron  hand,  had  been  shattered 
camp  sparred  swifUy  np,  briefiy  re-   into  a  thoosand  pieces ;  their  centre, 
peated  a  few  wo^ds,  and  the  oikhs   sbat  np  within  the  town,  had  been 
and    63d,  quitting   the   cover,  once   impotent  to  avert  the  disaster  ;  the 
more   pushed  on  through  the  open-   camp   of    the   Gwalior    Gontiogent, 
ings,   and   mshed  npon   the  bridge,   with  all  their  field-stores,  magazines, 
The  fire  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,   and  materiel,  was  in  our  power ;  and 
when  saddenly  the  rambling  of  heavy   the  Oalpee  road,  covered  with  their 
gpins  and  the  tread  of  eager  feet  were  flying   ranks,  in   possession    of  oar 
beard,  and  Peel's  noble  sailors,  drae-   victorioas  soldiery, 
giog  with  them  their  heavy  24-ponna-       Prompt    and    vigorous    were   the 
ers,   came  np,  and  j^assing  throngh   measares  taken  by  Sir  Colin  to  se- 
ttle ranks  of  the  skirmishers,  made   care   and  improve  his  victory.    De- 
right  for  the  bridge,  on  which  one  of  taching  General  Mansfield  with  the 
the  gnns  was  speedily  planted   and   Bifles,  93d,  and    foarteen   gans,   to 
brought   into    action.    Indescribable   move  round  the  back  of  the   town 
was  now  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.   and  seize  the  position  called  the  Su- 
Pressing  on  as  fast  as  they  could  run,   badar'a  Tank,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's 
they  pttBsed  the  canal  at  the  bridge,  left,  ^and  leaving  the  23d  and    38th 
or  forded  it,  captured  some  guns  by  regiments    to    guard    the    captured 
a    bayonet    rush,  and,    driving   the   camp,  Sir  Colin,  with  what  remained 
enemy,  now  completely  broken,  before  in  hand  of  infantry  and  all  the  ca- 
them,    advanced    right    upon    their   valry  and  horse-artillery,  pressed  the 
camp.    Ghd loping  up,  a  Bengal  field-   parsuit  of  the   Gwalior  Contingent 
battery  took  post  within  easy  range,   along  the  Calpee  road.    Never  was  a 
and  switched  repeated  volleys  of  grape   rout    more    complete,  or  one   more 
through  the  tents,  while  the  infantry,   vigorously  followed  np.    For  fourteen 
having  recovered  breath,  rushed  on.   jniles  the  cavalrv  and  horse-artillery 
So  complete  was  the  surprise,  so  un-   rode  at  the  gallop — at  every  step 
expected  was  the  onslaught,  that  the   ammnniUon-waggons    and    baggage- 
chuppaties  were  found  heating  upon    carts  fell  into  our  hands;  everybody 
the    fires,    the    bullocks   stood   tied   of  infantry  presenting  any  appearance 
beside  the  hackeries,  the  sick   and   of  consistency  was  ridden  aowh  and 
wounded  were  lying  in  the  hospitals,   dispersed  ;  the  slaughter  was  great, 
the  smith  left  his  forge,  and  the  but-   till  at    last,  despairing   of  effecting 
ffeon  his  ward,  to  fly  from  the  aveog-   their  retreat  bv  tne  road,  the  rebels, 
vag  bayonets.    Every  tent  was  found   disbanding,  and  throwing  away  their 
exactly  as    its   late   occupants   had   arms    and   accoutrements,   dispersed 
sprung   firom   it     Many  arose   too   over  the  country  on  each  side,  and, 
late,  for  the  conquerors  spared  none   flying  into  the  jungle  and  the  culti- 
tiiat  day;  neither  the  sick  man  in   vation,   shrouded   themselves   in   its 
his  weakness,  nor  the  strong  man  in   thick  cover  firom  the  red  sabres  and 
his  strength.      During  this  brilliant   lances  of  the  horsemen.    Not  a  gun, 
victory  of  the  left,  Walpole  had  well   a  tumbril,  or  a  hackery  escaped  along 
executed  his  mission ;   rapidly  ford-   this  road ;  and   when  the  pursuers, 
ing  the    canal   above  the  town,  he  late  in  the  evening,  reined  in  their 
kept   abreast   of    Hope's  advancing   weary  horses  by  the  fourteenth  miie- 
bngade,  and,  passing  swifUy  along  its   stone,  there  vras  not  an  enemy  in  thehr 
outskirts,  drove  back  with  his  volley-   front 

ing  musketry  the  head  of  every  rebel  General  Mansfield  had  moved  with 
mass  which  attempted  to  debouch  out  the  force  under  his  command  along 
of  the  narrow  streets  upon  our  flank,  the  rear  of  the  town  towards  the 
The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  too,  Snbadar's  Tank ;  on  approdohing 
having  completed  their  long  detoar  ^is  point,  a  very  sharp  resistance 
to  the  left,  had  seized  the  bridge  un-  was  experienced,  for  It  covered  the 
opposed,  and  now  came  swiftly  gat-  only  other  line  of  retreat  lefb  to  the 
loping  down  upon  the  Calpee  road  on  enemy  from  the  town  and  broken 
the  flank  of  the  infiutry.    The  victory   ground  between  it  and  the  Ganges, 
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where  the  old  caototunenta  stood,  iog  on  to  the  ferry  of  Serai  Ghat,  od 
The  Biflea  advanced  in  ekirmishiDg  the  Gaoges,  twenty-five  miles  from 
order,  accompanied  by  LoDgden's  Cawnpore,  came  np  at  daylight  on 
heavy,  and  Middleton's  light  field-  the  9th  with  the  enemy,  who  had  jost 
battery,  while  Hope  with  his  Hi«h-  reached  the  ferry/ jbnt  had  not  had 
landers  followed  in  reserve.  The  time  to  cross.  They  received  oar 
advance  through  the  enclosures  and  men  with  a  heavy  cannonade,  and 
broken  ground  was  made  with  much  tried  to  capture  our  guns  with  a 
spirit,  and  Middleton's  battery,  with  charge  of  cavalry ;  but  our  horsemen 
its  usual  gallantry,  pushed  at  the  soon  drove  the  latter  away,  while 
gallop  through  the  village,  dose  to  our  artillery,  having  with  great  dif- 
the  Subadar's  Tank,  before  it  had  ficulty  been  got  through  some  quick- 
been  cleared  by  the  infantry.  From  sands  on  U)e  river-bank,  silenced 
this  point  fire  was  opened  upon  guos  their  gun^  Their  in&ntry  got  off 
and  masses  of  infantry  now  in  full  amount  the  enclosures  and  trees ;  but 
retreat  along  the  Bithoor  road.  Pre-  the  whole  of  the  guns,  amountiog  to 
sently,  however,  a  heavy  fire  of  arUI-  fifteen  pieces,  were  captured.  Thus 
lery  and  musketrv  fell  upon  us  from  altogether  thirty -two  guns  were 
that  portion  of  the  hostile  left  which  taken,  and  that  with  a  loss  to  our- 
was  still  in  the  ground  about  the  old  selves  of  only  99  killed  and  wounded, 
cootonments,  and  whose  retreat  was  Seldom  has  a  battle  been  fought, 
seriously  compromised  ;  and  though  evincing  more  military  genius  in  con- 
they  failed  to  force  our  positioUf  yet  ception  and  more  vigour  in  execu- 
tbe  post  they  held  amongst  the  tion  than  this.  The  fixing  of  the 
houses  and  enclosures  was  eo  strong,  enemy's  attention  upon  their  left,  the 
that  General  Mansfield  did  not  con-  sudden  isolation  of  their  lef^  and 
aider  himself  justified  in  incurring  centre,  and  the  swift  stroke  by  which 
the  heavy  loss  which  its  attack  must  their  right  was  at  once  broken  in 
have  involved.  When  evening  came  front  and  turned  in  fiank,  the  c^mp 
on,  the  enemy  gradually  drew  off  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  captured, 
their  men  round  our  left,  and  between  and  its  line  of  retreat  to  Calpee 
it  and  the  Ganges,  and  by  a  consider-  seized,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in 
able  circuit  regained  the  Bithoor  war,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
road,  along  which  they  retired.  An  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Napoleon 
attack  made  by  another  portion  of  or  Wellington ;  whilst  the  vigorous 
them  upon  the  guard  of  the  captured  pursuit  along  the  Oalpee  road  of  the 
camp  was  repulsed,  and  two  guns  broken  right,  and  the  movement  of 
taken.  This  brought  the  day's  ope*  Gen»*al  Mansfield  against  the  only 
rations  to  a  close.  other  line  of  retreat  left  to  them  upon 
The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Bithoor,  thereby  necessitatlDg  the 
Gwalior  Oontiogent,  had  been  utterly  evacuation,  with  all  the  hurry,  coa- 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  fusion,  and  discouragement  of  a  rout, 
guns,  their  camp,  the  whole  of  their  of  the  strong  city  and  environs  of 
baggage  and  materiel,  and  their  line  Gawnpore,  bv  their  centre  and  left, 
of  retreat  on  Calpee.  Almost  all  the  together  with  the  swift  march  of 
regiments  had  disbanded,  and,  throw-  Hope  Grant  to  Seru  Ghat,  resulting 
ing  aside  th^ir  arms,  dispersed  over  in  the  capture  of  most  of  their  re- 
tbe  country.  The  centre  and  left,  maining  guns,  and  the  precipitate 
composed  mainly  of  the  Nana's  men,  flight  of  wat  portion  of  them  whidi 
with  a  good  many  of  the  Gwalior  still  kept  together,  is  worthy  of  aU 
guns  and  some  revolted  Sepoy  regi-  praise.  It  is  not  often  that  25,000 
ments,  had  fallen  back  in  great  haste  men,  in  possession  of  a  strong  po«- 
and  confusion,  after  sustaining  heavy  tion,  and  with  fortv  pieces  of  artillery, 
loss,  towards  Bithoor.  Thither  the^  are  totally  defeated  by  6000,  with  the 
were  pursued  upon  the  8th  by  Bri-  loss  of  thirty-two  guns^  and  their  dia- 
gadier-General  Hope  Grant,  at  the  persion  along  two  eccentric  lines  of 
head  of  the  cavalry,  lij^bt  artillery,  retreat,  whilst  the  rictors  had  sua- 
and  Hope's  brigade  of  mfantry.  Bi-  tained  casualties  only  to  the  amount 
thoor  was  evacuated ;  but  Grant,  puA-  of  ninety-nine  of  all  ranks.     And  it 
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WAS  DO  mean  enemy  which  was  thns  manner  wontd  be  worae  than  nseless. 

met  and  overoome,  for  it  nambered  Greatfaed's  oolamn   bad   paased  like 

in  its  ranks  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  a  destroying  angel  throogh  all  this 

nearly  10,000  et^ng — ^the  most  per-  land,  bat  the  wave  of  rebellion  had 

fectly  equipped  and  organised  native  dosed   in   upon  it,  and   obliterated 

force  in  India.  every  trace.    What  was  now  to  be 

A  panse  in  the  operations  now  done  was  to  conqner  and  enbdne,  not 
took  place  nntil  the  24th  December,  to  traverse ;  and  this  conld  be  effect- 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  ed  only  by  the  simaltaneons  sweep 
want  of  the  means  of  transport — an  through  its  whole  breadth  of  col- 
evil  from  which  oar  army  had  always  nmns  restoring,  as  they  went,  oar 
snffered.  owing  to  the  entire  ceraa-  anthorities,  redacing  the  revolted  vil- 
tion  of  the  nsnal  source  of  supply  lages,  and  expelling  the  numerous 
of  camels  and  bullocks  fW>m  Astra,  rebel  bands.  The  most  important 
Delhi,  and  the  Upper  Doab.  It  had  point  to  gain,  both  on  aooount  of  its 
been  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  strategic  position  and  of  its  beiog 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  convoy  brought  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  native 
down  by  Greathed's  column  from  government,  was  Futtyghnr.  Sita- 
Delhi,  that  the  movement  for  the  ated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges 
relief  of  Lucknow  could  be  effected,  83  miles  from  Oawnpore,  112  from 
and  the  whole  of  the  available  means  Agra,  195  from  Delhi,  and  212  from 
of  transport  thus  collected  required  Allahabad,  it  is  thus  about  half-way 
either  to  be  left  with  Sir  James  Out-  from  Allahabad  to  Delhi,  and  almost 
ram's  force  at  Alum  Bagh — which  opposite  to  Agra ;  and  its  occupation 
came  out  of  the  Residency  utterly  would  give  us  the  command  of 
destitute  in  this  particular^or  to  he  the  fourth  side  of  the  Doab  —  for 
employed  in  the  transport  to  Alia-  we  already  held  Allahabad  at  the 
habad  of  the  immense  convoy  of  {uuction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
women,  children,  wounded,  A;c.,  thus  ^Ihi  at  its  opposite  extremity,  and 
leaving  the  army  at  Cawnpore,  after  Agra  about  midway  between  the 
exhauRting  the  means  of  the  sur-  two  on  the  Jumna.  Any  permanent 
rounding  country,  with  the  car-  establishment  of  a  hostile  (rovem- 
riage  necessary  for  hardly  two  bri-  ment  would  become  impossible  as 
gades.  Till  the  return  of  the  carts  soon  as  we  established  m  each  of 
from  Allahabad,  therefore,  the  main  these  strategic  points  a  force  snffi- 
body  was  chained  to  compulsory  cient  to  command  the  intervening 
inactivity;  and  owing  to  some  de-  country  with  moveable  columns;  but 
lay  and  mistake  there,  and  the  in-  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands 
security  of  the  road,  these  did  not  of  our  enemies,  the  Doab  would 
reach  the  camp  until  the  23d  Decem-  never  be  secure.  Possessing  a  float- 
ber.  The  next  morning  the  upward  ing  bridge  over  the  (Ganges,  snd 
march  began.  situated    nearly  opposite   the   point 

The  important  but  'extraneou*!  ope-  where  the  Onde  and  Rohilcund  ter- 

ration  of  the  relief  of  the  Residency  ritories  meet,  it  afforded  a  free  point 

of  Lucknow,  and  withdrawal  of  the  of  access  to  the  whole  force  of  both, 

garrison,   having  been   effected,  the  from    whence   they   might    inundate 

campaign   could    resume  its  regular  our  territories  to  any  extent,  and  ope- 

and  strategic  course.    The  first  and  rate,  as  from  a  secure  base,  against 

most  indispensable  object  was  to  re-  the  flank  of  the  trunk  road,  our  line 

store   oar   long-lost   communications  of   communication  both  with   Agra 

with  Delhi  and  the  Punjaub,  by  the  and  Delhi,  with    Bombay  and    the 

reconquest  of  the  Doab  and  recon-  Punjaub. 

struction  of  our  power  in  that  province,  A  great  concentric  movement  upon 

the^  connecting-link  between  the  vast  this  point,  therefore,  sweeping  with 

plains  watered   by   the   Indus    and  numerous  columns  the  rebel  masses 

those  traversed  bv  the  lower  Ganges,  from  all  sides  of    the    Doab    upon 

where  the  ba^  of  our  power  and  the  Futtyghur,  and  thmsting  them  forth 

centre  of  our  resources  lay.    But  to  from  thence  across  the  Ganges,  was 

effect  this  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  and 
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to  tbat  end  tfae  following  pltn  wm   their  moTements:  thus,  Beaton  was 
arranged :  —  Colonel  Seaton,  with  a   to  halt  at  Mvopooree  or  Bewnr  nn- 
oolnmn  from   Delhi,  formed   of  the   til  Walpole  joined  him;    while  the 
Oarabineers,      Hodson'e      Irr^lar   marches  of  the  main  arm7  were  to  be 
Horse,    the    1st    Bengal    Fosileers,   regulated  so  as  to  approach  Fattj- ' 
and  a  Sikh  Begiment,  nnmbering  in  aU   gbar  from  the  one  side  at  the  same 
aboat  1900  sabres  and  ba7onets,  and   time,  with  the  head  of  Waipole's  and 
having  chaige  of  an  immense  convoy   Seaton's  colamns  on  the  oUier.    In 
of  tents,  Inggage,  ammanition,  carts,   the  ezecntion  of  this  plan,  not  haste, 
camels,  and  elephants — ^in  fine,  every^   bat   precision   and    completeness   of 
Uiing    of    which    the    headqoarters   execution  were  what  was  required, 
were   in  want,  and    which   covered    Taking  advantage  of  the  delay  caused 
about  seventeen  miles  of  road  with    by  his  forced  halt  at  Gawnpore,  to 
its    unwieldy    length,   was    moving   avoid  it   in   future.   Sir    Colin    de- 
down  the  grand  trunk  road.    About  spatched  Walpole  upon  his  circular 
the  middle  of  December  he  defeated,    march,  so  as  to  let  him  get  a  fair 
after  a  very  severe  cavalry  action,  a   start ;  while  Hope,  detacl^  to  the 
large  rebel  force  at  Gangeeree,  and   right  at  Bithoor,  destroyed  the  Nana's 
another   on  the  I7th  at  Puttialee;   paiaoe  there,  and  recovered  much  trea- 
and  from   thence  was  directing  his   sure  from  a  well, 
steps  on    Mynpooree,  an    important       It  may  be  objected,  on  strategic 
pointy  dose  to  the  junction  of  the   grounds,  to  Sir  Colin's  plan,  that  it 
Agra  and  Delhi  roads  with  that  to    would  have  been  more  oonsonant  to 
Gawnpore.     While    he  thus    swept   the  rules  of  art  to  have  first  rooted 
the    Upper    Doab,    until    he   came   out  the  remains  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
abreast  of  Ag^a,  Brigadier  Walpole   tingent  from  Calpee,  and  secured  his 
was  detached  by  the  Commander-in-   flank  and  communications  from  insult. 
Chief  with  his  own  brigade  of  Bifles   than  to  have  advanced  at  once  on 
and  a  strong  force  of  eavalry  and    Futtyghur.     A  moment's  considera- 
artillery — ^in  all,  over  two  thousand   tion,  however,  will   show  that   this 
strong  —  to    make     a     semicircular    was  not  the  case.    (1.)  The  first  and 
sweep  to  our  left  through  the  Lower   most  pressing  necessity  was  to  restore 
Doab,  in  the  direction  of  Calpee  and   our  communications  with  Delhi  and 
the  Jumna,  by  Akbarpoor  and  Eta-    Agra  bv  the  redaction  and  reoocupa- 
wah,  also   on  Mynpooree,  where  he   tion  of  the  Central  Doab,  and  this 
was  to  join  with  Seaton,  and  both    could  only  be  done  by  a  movement 
united   to  move  straight  from   that   on  Futtyghur.     (2.)  A  movement  on 
point  on  Futtyghur,  driving  before    Calpee  would  not  have  had  the  de- 
them  all  the  rebel  bands  from  the   sired  efiect,  for  the  only  result  of  it 
Delhi,  Agi»,  and  Etawah  sides  back    would  have  been    that  on  our  ap- 
npon  Futtyghur.     Upon    this  point    proach  the  remnant  of  the  contingent 
the    Gommander*in-Chief  in   person,    would  have  fallen  back  on  Gwalior. 
at  the    head   of    the  main  army —    Had  we   followed   them,  we  would 
about  five  thousand  in  number — was   have  been    involved  in  a  long  and 
to    move  from   Gawnpore,  ascending   difficult  eccentric  operation  in  Cen- 
tlie   main  trunk  road,  and  clearing   tnX  India,  affbrdiug   every  possible 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.    Thus   time  and  facilitv  for  the  cousoHda- 
three  columns  from   the   north-west,    tion    of  the  rebel  power  in  Oude, 
south,  and  soath-east,  were  to  con-    Bohilcund,  and  the  Doab,  and  leav- 
verge  upon  Futtyghur,  driving  before    ing   our    oommunieations   with    the 
them   all    the   malcontents    of    the    north-west  still  unopened.    Had  we 
Doab,  and  casting  them  out  thence    not  followed  them  they  would  simply 
on   to   the   opposite    bank    of    the    have  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges   into  Cade   and    Rohilcund.    Jumna  on  our  departure;  and  what 
In  this  movement  Walpole's  column    we  would  have  gained  would  have 
had  the  greatest  extent  of  ground  to    been  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  a 
traverse— that  of  the  Commander-in-    purposeless   maroh'  of  one   hundred 
Chief  the  least    To  the  former,  ao-    miles,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  resnli* 
cordiogly,  the  others  had  to  conform    ing  from  a  fruitless  expedition.    (3.) 
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The  Qwalior  OontiDgent  had  been  ao  on  the  Gftogea,  so  as  to  leave  as  Httle 
weakened  by  its  complete  overthrow,  means  of  acoera  across  the  river  as 
and  the  loss  of  all  its  field  gnns  at  possible  to  the  Oade  rebels.  By  the 
Cawnpore^  that  it  was  quite  certain  Slst  the  headqnarters  reached  Goor- 
that  it  conld  not  for  many  weeks  to  saignnge,  the  point  where  the  road 
come  undertake  any  important  ofen-  to  Futtyghur  branches  off  to  the 
sive  operation.  The  brigade  under  right  from  the  main  road  to  Delhi. 
Brigadier  Inglis,  lefb  at  Cawnpore,  Here  the  two  detached  brigades 
was  amply  snificient  to  prevent  the  jcined.  About  five  miles  from  this 
interruption  of  our  communications  point  the  Futtyghur  road  crosses  a 
by  any  movement  of  bodies  detached  deep  stream  called  the  Kallee  Nnddee 
from  it  upon  Futtehpore  or  the  Alia-  or  Black  Biver.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
habad  line.  (4)  The  destruction  of  veij  fine  iron  suspension  •  bridge, 
this  body  at  no  distant  period  was  This  a  party  of  the  Nawab  of  Futty- 
oertain  by  the  concentric  move-  ghur's  men  were  now  actively  en- 
ment  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  gaged  in  endeavouring  to  destroy, 
columns,  whose  special  mission  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  January 
it  was  to  reduce  Central  India  1858,  Hope  led  his  brigade,  reinforced 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  to  this  phice, 
thus  relieving  the  main  army  of  all  and,  as  the  rebels  fled  at  his  approach, 
pressure  from  that  side,  and  enabling  immediately  set ,  to  work  with  the 
it  to  follow  out  its  own  plan  of  opera-  engineers,  sappers,  and  a  party «  of 
tions  to  the  north  of  that  stream  Peel's  sailors,  to  restore  the  broken 
undisturbed.  Walpole's  movement  portion.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
on  Etawah  had  all  ,the  effect  of  a  piers  or  the  main  chains  had  been 
demonstration  against  the  Calpee  ininred ;  and  the  labours  of  Nicholson, 
people,  whilst  its  ultimate  direction  who  was  immediately  charged  with 
on  Mynpooree  brought  it  within  the  carrying  out  the  undertaking,  were 
circle  of  the  main  operations ;  and  incessant  and  snccesBiul,  so  much 
the  result  has  signally  verified  the  so  that  on  the  2d  it  was  ready  for  use. 
justice  of  the  Gommander-in-Ohiefs  The  workmen  were  covered  by  a 
military  views,  for  the  long  and  strong  picket  on  the  left  bank, 
persevering  struggle  maintaioed  by  On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Sir  Colin 
the  contingent  alter  its  defeat  be-  rode  out  to  see  how  Hope  was  getting 
fore  Calpee  by  Boss,  its  vigorous  on.  On  the  opposite  siae  of  the  river 
movement  upon,  and  capture  of  the  ground  rises  gradually  for  some 
Gwalior  in  his  rear,  and  the  re-  distance.  To  our  left  were  consider* 
peated  defeats  it  sustained,  and  the  able  masses  of  trees ;  in  our  front,  on 
foDg  and  harassing  marches  it  in-  the  main  road  and  immediately  facing 
flicted  upon  its  pursuers  ere  it  was  the  bridge  within  half  cannon-shot, 
finally  dispersed  by  Boberts,  clearly  was  a  hirge  viliaga  It  was  built  on 
showed  into  what  a  trap  Sir  Colin  each  side  of  the  road  as  it  ascended 
would  have  .  fallen  lia4  ne'  engtkged  the  acclivity.  Just  as  Sir  Colin  ar- 
himself  against  it ;  while  the  pre-  rived  a  great  commotion  was  ob- 
servation of  our  communications  served,  numbers  of  white-clad  men 
uninterrupted,  and  the  absence  of  appearing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
any  movement  on  its  part  into  the  and  descending  rapidly  into  the  vil- 
Doab,  show  how  exactly  he  had  cal-  lage.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
cnlated  the  amount  of  forc^  necessary  they  were  villagers,  but  the  puflb  of 
to  restrain  it  firom  anything  like  a  smoke  and  sharp  pinging  of  balls  soon 
vigorous  or  daneeronsi  offensive.  showed  that  they  were  the  enemy's 
On  the  24th  Sir  Colin  set  out,*  pro-  skirmishers,  It  was  the  Nawab's 
needing  slowly  by  easy  marches,  and  force,  consisting  of  about  four  batta- 
clearing  the  country  on  his  flanlu  as  lions  of  regular  infantry  (4l8t  Beor 
he  advanced.  On  the  28th  instant  gal  Native  Infantry  and  some  others), 
the  fort  of  the  Bajah  of  Futtiah  was  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  eight 
destroyed  by  Windham,  who  was  de-  guns,  coming  on  to  defend  the  pas- 
tached  against  it  with  a  brigade;  sage  of  the  river.  Bat  they  came 
whilst  another  brigade  on  our  right  twelve  hours  too  late, 
was  employed  in  destroying  the  biHits  The  Sepoys  advanced  with   more 
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than  tbeir  osaal  spirit,  with  loud  his  horaemen :  presBiog  rapidly  on 
cries  and  at  a  charging  pace;  they  throngh  the  fields,  and  driving  be- 
mshed  down  the  slope  into  the  yil-  fore  him,  without  a  checic,  the 
lage,  from  the  enoloeores  and  bonses  enemy's  Sowars,  he  soon  gained  the 
of  which  they  opened  a  sharp  mns-  Hank  of  the  retiring  infant^.  Mov- 
ketry  fire,  while  three  of  their  gnos,  ing  amongst  topes  of  trees  and  high 
coming  rapidly  into  action,  were  coltivation,  he  was  not  at  first  seen, 
served  with  great  viponr.  One  in  Rapidly  forming  np  his  men,  he 
particular,  placed  behind  a  boose  at  came  down  at  a  charging  -  pace  in 
the  extremity  of  the  Tillage  next  to  echelon  of  squadrons,  right  npon  the 
the  bridge,  was  worked  with  extra-  flank  of  the  Sepoy  regiments,  who 
ordinary  endurance  and  obstinacy,  were  moving  in  good  oi^r  along  the 
Their  cavalry  showed  large  mssses  road.  Oat  of  the  clouds  of  dost, 
on  the  high  grounds  above  the  river  forth  from  the  bending  caltivation, 
to  oor  letl,  and  had  a  bold  bearing,  burst  suddenly  the  bright  lances  of 
Tne  bridge  had  just  been  completed  ;  the  9th,  and  the  gleaming  sabres  of 
the  d3d  passed  swiftly  over  to  rein-  the  Sikhs :  their  horses  came  strain- 
force  the  pickets,  and  were  extended  ing  over  the  plain — the  chacging-cry 
to  cover  the  bridge  head.  A  wing  of  the  riders  smote  dismally  on  the 
of  the  93d  was  brought  up  behind  ear.  Then  despair  seized  opon  the 
the  bridge  as  a  reserve,  the  other  rebel  mass;  breaking  their  ranks, 
wing  being  posted  at  a  ford  three  throwing  aside  their  arms,  they  fled 
miles  to  the  right  to  secure  our  flank,  in  wild  confusion  ;  but  the  horsemen 
A  field-battery  of  artillery,  and  some  were  upon  them  and  amongst  them, 
of  Peel's  heavy  gons,  open^  heavily,  and  the  slaoghter  was  terrible :  for 
Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  body  several  miles  they  rode  along  spear- 
of  the  army  to  strike  their  tents  and  ing  and  catting  down  at  every  step ; 
advance  immediately  to  Hope's  sup-  and  the  progress  of  tiieir  swift  ad- 
port.  Until  their  arrival  Sir  Colin  vanoe  might  be  marked  by  the 
woold  not  permit  any  advance.  Be-  smoke  of  exploded  tombrils  curling 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock  a  heavy  np  amidst  the  dark  -  green  trees, 
gun  was  brooght  np  by  the  rebels,  Never  Was  a  root  more  complete, 
and  began  to  do  much  damage.  The  Gun  after  gun,  colour  after  colour, 
head  of  the  main  colomn  had  arrived,  fell  into  our  hands  ;  palanquins  and 
The  heavy,  concentric,  and  cross  ar^  hackeries,  carriages  and  ammunition- 
titlery  fire  on  the  village  had  at  last  si-  waggons,  were  captnred  at  every 
lenced  the  hitherto  impracticable  gun  step.  Flying  in  a  wild  and  panic 
behind  the  hoose  at  its  entrance,  and  terror,  the  Sepoys  never  ceased  from 
fairly  by  weight  of  metal  crushed  the  that  tiearfol  race  till  they  burst  into 
enemy  out  of  it  At  this  moment  their  camp  hard  by  the  fort  of  Fatty- 
the  53d  could  no  longer  be  held  back.  ghur.  Even  there,  however,  they 
A  report  spread  amongst  the  men  made  no  stay ;  seizing  upon  all  that 
that  they  were  to  be  relieved.  De-  was  most  portable  and  valuable,  they 
termined  not  to  leave  to  others  the  hastened  on  across  the  floating- 
advance,  they  sprang  forward,  and  bridge  into  the  broad  plains  of  Ro- 
rushed  with  cheers  upon  the  village,  hilcund.  Eight  gunsi,  several  of 
which  they  reached  just  as  the  enemy  which  had  never  Wn  fired,  having 
withdrew.  Along  with  them  rode  a  come  np  too  late,  fell  into  oar  hands, 
gallant  young  volunteer.  Lord  Sey-  In  the  captore  of  one  of  these  a 
moor,  ever  foremost  where  danger  striking  incident  occurred.  It  was 
was  to  be  met  The  93d  followed  coming  along  dragged  by  bollocks, 
in  support  Greathed's  brigade  when  the  horsemen  cat  ofiP  its  re- 
advanced  up  the  slope  to  the  left,  treat  Deliberately  taming  his  team 
On  our  extreme  left  rode  Hope  Grant  towards  where  a  squadron  of  the  9th 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  The  stood  drawn  up,  the  native  driver 
enemy  now  began  to  retire  in  good  slowly  and  composedly  went  up  to 
order  along  the  road  to  Fottyghur,  them.  As  he  approached,  a  lancer 
covered  by  their  light  gons  in  rear,  rode  out  at  a  foot's-paoe  to  meet 
Bat  well  that  day  did  Grant  handle  him.    The  Sepoy,  albeit  well  know- 
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lug  his  fate,  came  calmly  on.    The  by  the  iohabitants  themselves,  aoder 

lancer   reached  him   and  ihrnst  his  the  threat  of  the  destractioD  of  the 

lapoe  throQgh  his  body ;  heavily  and  town.    He  was  executed  on  the  4th 

without  a  groan  he  rolled  down  from  with  some  circamstances  of  needless 

his  seat  on  the  gnn-carriage  and  died,  onielty,  having  been  forced   to  eat 

No  Roman  ever  met  his  fate  with  hog*s  flesh,  and  flogged  severely  firat 

more  stoical  heroism.     For   five  or  -—deeds  unworthy  of   a   great   and 

six  miles  the  pursnit  was  continued  victorious  people. 

Iqt  the  cavalry.    Their  return  from  The  action  at  the  Kallee  Nuddee 

this  was  a  stirring  sight  of  war.    In  was  one  of  those  events  both  unde- 

front    came  the  9th   Lancers,    with  signed  and  unexpected,  which  often 

three*  captured   standards   at    their  occur  in  war.    The  Gommander-in- 

head  ;   the  wild-looking  Sikh  horse-  Chief  had  no  desire  to  push  on  to 

men   rode    in    the   rear.    As    they  Fattyghur,  till  Seaton  and  Walpole 

passed    the    Gommander>in-Ohief,  he  had   united   and    advanced    to    the 

took    off    his    hat    to    them,   with  same     point      The    communication 

some  words   of  praise  and  thanks,  between   Seaton^s   column   and    the 

The  lanoers  shook  their  lances  in  the  headquarter  camp   had  a  few  days 

air,    and   cheered ;    the   Sikhs   took  before  been  opened  in  the  most  gal- 

up  the  cry,  waving  their  sabres  above  lant  manner    b^  Hodson,  the  com- 

their  heaos.    The  men  carrying  the  mander  of  the  insular  horse  which 

standards  gave  them    to  the  wind ;  bears  his  name.    He  rode  over,  at- 

the  Highlimd  brigade,  who  were  en-  tended  by  a  few  Sowars,  from  Myn- 

campiog    close    by,  ran   down   and  pooree,   right    through   the  enemy's 

cheered  both  the  victorious  cavalry  ontpostB,  and    took  back   again    to 

and  the  veteran  Ohief,  waving  their  Seaton    orders  to   unite  with  Wal- 

bonnets  in  the  air.     It  was  a  fair  pole  and  move  on  Futtyghur.    The 

sight,  and  reminded  one  of  the  old  sudden   and   unforeseen   engagement 

days  of  chivalry.     When  Sir  Colin  which  ensued  from  the  attack  of  the 

rode  back  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  utter  rout   in  which  it 

Highlanders,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  resulted,    and    the    consequent    im- 

men  exceeded  description.  mediate  advance  of  the  main  army 

Preesinff  on  the  next  day,  both  the  to  profit  by  the  panic,  were  events  in 

fort  of  Futtyghur  and  the  town  of  themselves    in    the  highest    degree 

Furruckabad  were  found  to  be  de-  fortunate.    And  the  flight  of  the  Na- 

serted.     The  enemy  had  abandoned  wab's   troops    into   Bohilound    was 

them,  and  fled  across  the  Ganges  in  exactly  what  had  been  desired,  and 

such  haste  that  they  had  not  even  what  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 

destroyed  the  gun-carriage  manufao-  the  movements  in  progress, 

tory,  or  set  fire  to  the  great  stores  of  Seaton's   column,    the   movements 

scanned  wood  which    it  contained,  of  which  were  conducted  with  great 

Property    to    the    amount    of    full  skill   and  energy,    had    approached 

£100,000    was   thus  .saved    to   the  Mynporee   on   the   27th    December, 

Grovernment     So    hasty   was  their  and   been   encountered   outside   the 

flight— 80   complete   their    panic —  town  by  Tej  Sing,  the  rajah,  with 

that  they  did  not  cut  the  boat- bridge  all  his  forces ;    these  he  completely 

in  their  rear ;  and  when  the  Com-  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six  guns. 

mander-in-Ohief    ascended   the  ram-  Halting  there  four  days,  he  advanced 

parts  of  the  fort^  he  saw  the  last  of  on  the  3Ist  to  Bewur,  on  the  main 

the    fugitives  flying   along   it,    and  road,  where   he  received  Sir  Colin*8 

passing  the  river  in  boats.    It  was  orders  to  combine  his  movement  on 

soon  seized  by  a  party  of  our  men,  Fattyghur  with  Walpole — who  had 

and  pickets  pushed  over  and  estab-  not  yet  come  up  from  Etawah.     The 

liahea    on    the   opposite    bank.    A  junction  being  effected   on  the  4th, 

rebel  chief,  who  hald  been  guilty  of  on   the  5th   the   whole  moved    on, 

great  atrocities,  named  Najir   £ahn,  reaching    the    Commander-in- Chiefs 

had  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in  camp  the  following  day.     The  army 

Furruckabad ;  but  he  was  given  np^  thus  concentrated,  amounted  to  more 

along  wUh  some  guns  he  had  Beissed,  than   ten   thousand   men,   including 
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eighteen  hnndred  sabres,  in  the  h)gh-  and  resolted  from  the  views  of  the 

est  spirits,  and  provided  by  Seaton's  Grovernor-General,  not   the  plans  of 

convoy  with  the  necessary  supplies  of  the    Commander-in-Chief.     Hitherto 

camp-eqnipage  and  transport.  Sir  Colin  bad  followed  oat  his  own 

The  conqoest   of  the  Doab,  and  schemes ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 

restoration   of    our    oommaoications  donbt  that  his  intention  at  this  time 

with  Delhi  and  Agra,  was  now  com-  was  to  have  followed  np  the  capture 

plete  ;  bat  the  necessity  of  guarding  of  Fattyghnr  by  the  immediate  in- 

the  extended  line  of  commanioations  vanon  of  Rohtlcand  and  desunotion 

thus  reopened,  became  a  heavy  drag  of  the  rebel  power  at  Bareilly.    This 

and  dram  upon  us.    At  Fattyghur  would  be  effected  easily  before  the 

we  had  to  keep  open  three  lines— one  hot  weather  came  on.    Having  thas 

to  Cawnpore,  83  miles ;  one  to  Agra,  accomplished    in  one  campaign  the 
112  miles;  one  to  Delhi«  195  miles,  -relief  of  Lucknow,  reconqaest  of  the 

To  protect  the  first,  the  88th  Qaeen's  Doab,  and  redaction^  of  Bohilcuod, 

were  posted  at  Bithoor»  and  the  7th  to  put  his  army  ioto  quarters  in  the 

Punjaub  infantry  at  Meerunka  Serai ;  recovered  provinces  for  the  hot  and 

to  bold  the  second,  the  38th  Qaeen*s  rainy  months,  distributing  them   so 

with  2  guns,  and  200  Sowars,  occu-  as  to  hem  the  Cade  forces  into  their 

pied  Mynporee;  while  to  secure  the  own    territory.      To   employ    ^ese 

third,  Allyghur  was  garrisoned  by  a  months  in  the  complete   restoration 

force  of  Sikh  infant^  and  sappers,  and  reconstruction  of  our  authority 

who  were  to  be  reinforced   by  the  in    our    old    provinces — reinstating 

64th  Qaeen's.    The  fort  of  Fnttyghur  everywhere    our    civil    government, 

itself  required  a  Earopeau  regiment  treading  out  through  all  their  breadth 

— thus  at  once  the  disposable  force  the  ashes  of  rebellion.    The  Madras 

was  weakened  bv  more  than  a  strong  and  Bombay  columns  to  do  the  like 

brigade.    In  India,  as  in  Russia,  the  in  Central  India,  and  down  to  the 

distances   are   the   most    formidable  banks  of  the  Jumna.    When  the  cool 

of    our    opponents,    wasting    away  weather  of  Autumn  came  on,  a  great 

the  field  force  to  an  incredible  ex-  concentric  movement    to  take  place 

tent  upon   Lucknow  —  the   rebels  to    be 

All  now  expected  a  forward  move  driven  from  the  circumference  to  the 
— ^the  army  was  concentrated  and  in  centre  of  the  circle,  the  rebellion 
the  highest  spirits — the  weather  cool  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  to  be  crushed 
and  admirably  suited  for  military  in  the  heart  of  Onde.  The  great 
operations  ;  the  hot  months  coming  object  in  view  being  to  avoid  the 
on  when  movement  is  death.  But  exhaustion  and  loss  of  our  noble 
day  after  day  passed  by,  and  the  long  European  army  in  a  hot  weather 
white  rows  of  the  headquarter  tents,  campaign,  and  by  the  complete  re- 
beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  a  grove  dacjlion  and  military  occupation  of 
of  noble  trees,  stood  motionless,  all  the  territory  in  our  rear,  to  render 
There  for  nearly  a  month  they  stood,  a  guerilla  warfare— so  wasting  in  its 
and  no  man  could  tell  the  cause.  e£^ts,  so  uncertain  in  its  results — 
Meanwhile  the  army,  in  wonder,  an  impossibility,  by  presenting  no 
enjoyed  the  rest  The  nights  were  point  in  which  the  fugitive  bands 
cold,  the  mornings  delightfally  brae-  from  Oude  could  establish  themadves 
log ;  tiie  heat,  even  in  the  middle  of  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
the  day,  not  oppressive.  The  country  But  this  plan,  based  on  strict  mili- 
abont  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  tary  principles,  seems  to  have  been 
and  though  perfecUy  flat,  was  very  oonsioered  inadmissible  by  the  Orfh 
pretty  from  the  number  of  topes  or  vernor-Qeneral,  from  political  con- 
dumps  of  old  trees  scattered  over  it  siderations.  His  view  seems  to  have 
and  linmg  the  roads.  But  it  was  sad  been,  that  no  rest  must  be  given  to 
to  ride  through  the  ruins  of  the  can-  the  insureents ;  that,  at  whatever  cost 
tonments,  amidst  burnt  bungalows  of  life  the  great  centres  of  rebellion 
and  deserted  gardens.  must  be  seized ;  and  that,  till  that 

This  long  halt  was  caused  by  poll-  was  done,  the  campaign  most  be  con- 

tieal,    not  military,    considerations,  tinned.    The  first  wd  most  impor- 
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taot  objecti  and  to  which  all  oar  the  upward  stream  of  reioforoemeots. 
preeeDt  efforts  were  to  be  directed,  Sevend  weeks  moat  therefore  neces- 
was  the  redaction  of  Lacknow.  In  sarily  elapse  before  fresh  troops  conld 
carryiDg  oat  that  object  at  once,  we  be  broagbt  up  to  Oawnpore  safficient 
woald  have  the  aid  of  the  Ghoorka  to  enable  the  advance  on  Lacknow 
force,  10,000  strong;  which,  were  it  to  be  undertaken;  while  an  equal 
put  off  till  aatumoy  would  be  lost,  as  time  would  be  necessary  to  procure 
they  were  certain  to  retire  to  their  a  siege-train  from  Agra,  and  the  68- 
native  hills  before  the  snmmer  heats,  pounders  of  the  Shannon  from  Alia- 
The  fall  of  Lucknow,  it  was  expected,  nabad,  and  to  bring  together  at  the 
would  produce  such  dismay  amongst  same  spot  the  requirS  amount  of 
the  rebel  ranks  as  would  lead  to  their  ammunition,  provisions,  and  carriage, 
immediate  submission :  this  would  and  the  numerous  requisites  of  the 
be  followed  up  by  the  conquest  of  artillery  and  engineer  parks.  Not  a 
Bareilly ;  despiur  would  seize  upon  moment,  however,  was  lost  in  issuing 
them,  and  everywhere  a  vanquisned  the  orders  and  making  the  arrange- 
people  would  bow  their  heads  be-  ments  necessary  for  this  great  under- 
neath  the  yoke,  and  submit  to  our  taking.  As  this,  however,  would 
rule  as  to  the  stroke  of  &te.  His  occupy  at  least  three  weeks,  Uie  point 
plan  was  to  strike  at  the  centre,  and  most  immediately  pressing  upon  the 
trust  to  the  moral  effect  of  a  great  Gommandtriu-Ohief  to  consider  was, 
blow  there  to  induce  the  rebels  to  where  he  could  best  take  post  to 
submit  at  the  circumference.  He  cover  the  concentration  of  his  ro- 
looked  upon  it  as  of  more  consequence  sources  at  Oawnpore,  and  at  once 
to  take  Lucknow,  than  to  re-settle  overawe  the  re-conquered  territory 
our  own  provinces,  because  he  thought  and  keep  in  check  the  still  nnsabdued 
the  first  would  inevitably  induce  the  possessions  of  the  enemy, 
last.  Sir  Colin  viewed  the  matter  The  point  on  which  his  choice  fell 
differently ;  he  desired  to  secure  every  was  Futtygbur,  and  it  afforded  an 
step  as  he  advanced,  to  leave  nothing  admirable  instance  of  his  deep  know- 
behind  him,  but  steadily  pressing  on,  ledge  of  strategy.  The  forces  threat- 
to  roll  back  the  rebel  force  on  one  ening  us  at  present  were  (1),  The  forces 
point  and  destroy  it  there.  of  Rohilcund,  a  very  numerous  body. 
The  orders  of  the  Govemo^€tene-  who  were  gathering  on  the  Gknges, 
ral  for  the  abandonment  of  the  inva-  and  were  Imown  to  have  in  view  an 
sion  on  Bohilcund,  and  for  the  re-  invasion  into  the  Upper  Doab,  and 
duction  of  Lucknow  instead,  having  the  consequent  interruption  of  our 
being  received,  a  paose  became  in-  communications  with  Delhi.  (2.) 
evitable,  to  enable  a  suitable  train  The  Oude  forces,  who  had  collected 
of  siege  guns  and  stores  to  be  col-  in  heavy  masses,  and  threatened  to 
lected,  and  an  army  large  enough  to  cross  the  Ganges  either  below  or 
operate  with  success  to  be  concen-  above  Oawnpore,  and,  uniting  with  the 
trated.  The  present  force,  sufficiently  Oalpee  people,  cut  us  off  from  Allaha- 
numerous  to  subdue  Bohilcund,  was  bad.  (8.)  The  remains  of  the  Giralior 
quite  inadequate  for  the  conquest  Contingent  at  Oalpee,  who  had  ten 
of  Oude.  One  brigade  of  in&ntry  guns,  which  had  been  left  there  when 
was  consumed  by  Oawnpore.  Fut^  they  advanced  on  Oawnpore,  and 
t^ghur,  and  its  communications  were  being  joined  by  numerous  re- 
through  the  Doab,  required  at  least  cruits  from  Banda  and  Bnndelcund. 
another.  The  movement  of  a  large  Now  all  of  these  were  threatened  and 
body  of  the  Oude  troops  down  upon  kept  in  check  by  the  (orce  at  Fatty- 
Benares,  and  the  road  between  tnat  ghur.  Being  on  the  high-road  to 
point  and  Allahabad,  had  necessitated  Bareilly,  from  which  it  is  only  seven- 
the  employment  of  three  European  ty-seven  miles  distant,  it  theatened 
regiments,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  that  point,  and  prevented  the  invasion 
under  Brigadier  Franks,  to  reinforce  by  ^any  very  numerous  body  of  the 
the  Ghoorkas  (six  Begiments),  and  Upper  Doab.  A  country  road  leading 
stem  the  torrent  in  Uiat  quarter;  direct  from  it  to  Lacknow  (111 
and  these  last  had  to  be  taken  from  miles  in  length),  made  it  doubtful 
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whether  this  was  not  its  immediattf  the  whole  army  believed  that  a  move 
object,  and,  toge^er  with  the  force  into  Bohilcaod  was  aboat  to  be  na- 
nnder  Oatram  at  Alam  Bagh,  and  dertaken.  The  demonstration  per- 
loglis  at  Cawnpore,  gave  sufficient  fectly  succeeded  ;  both  friends  and 
cause  of  anxiety  at  home  to  the  enemies  were  deceived  ;  and  the  great 
Ottde  troops  to  keep  them  from  mass  of  the  Rohilcund  troops  kept  at 
undertaking  any  distant  expedition  ;  home  watchiog  Walpole  on  the  banks 
while  the  road  along  which  Walpole  of  the  Bamgnnga.  A  column  of 
had  marched  by  Mynpooree  and  them,  however,  5000  strong,  with  5 
Etawah  give  the  opportunity  of  strik-  guns,  croesed  the  Oanges  about 
ing  a  back-handed  blow  at  the  twelve  miles  above  Fpttyghur,  and 
Owalior  people,  should  they  leave  reocoupied  a  village  in  which  our 
CtUpee  and  throw  themselves  into  authorities  bad  been  established.  On 
tlie  Lower  Doab.  This  position  also  the  27th  January,  Hope  marched  out 
effectually  covered  from  the  attacks,  against  them,  and  had  a  most  bril* 
both  of  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  liant  affair.  The  enemy  waited  to 
forces,  the  transport  of  the  siege-  receive  him.  Placing  a  troop  of 
train  from  Agra  to  Cawnpore,  a  dis>  horse* artillery  on  each  flank,  he 
tance  of  179  miles,  or  16  marches;  charged  them  with  his  cavalry — two 
— the  important  and  indispensable  squadrons  9th  LAUcers,  and  Hod- 
preliminary  to  any  attack  on  Luck-  son's  Horse.  Some  of  the  enemy's 
now.  The  movement  of  troops  Sowars  fought  most  desperately,  and 
from  Benares  to  Allahabad  was  four  of  our  cavalry  officers,  including 
protected  by  Frank's  column  ;  that  Hodson  himself,  were  wounded ;  but 
of  guns  and  stores  from  Allahabad  they  were  soon  completely  over- 
to  Cawnpore  by  the  fortiOed  post  thrown,  four  of  their  guns  taken,  their 
of  Futtehpore,  and  Carthew*6  bri-  camp  captured,  and  the  pursuit  con- 
gade  of  Maidras  Sepovs,  together  with  tinned  for  nine  miles, 
the  numerous  detachments  on  their  The  siege-train  having  now  started 
way,  and  Inglis's  brigade  at  Cawn-  from  Agra,  and  being  well  on  its 
pore.  Protecting  thus  at  all  points  the  way,  the  mask  could  be  thrown  off ; 
concentration  of  his  resources  in  men,  and  Sir  Colin  accordingly  prepared, 
mcUerielf  and  guns  on  Cawnpore,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  past,  to  quit  Futty- 
occupying  a  position  which,  by  threat-  gbur  and  move  upon  Cawnpore.  The 
eniog  alike  Bareill^  and  Lucknow,  82d  Regiment  were  to  be  left  in  gar- 
gave  no  certain  indication  of  his  in-  rison  at  the  fort.  Our  departure 
lentions.  Sir  Colin  calmly,  amidst  would  necessarily  leave  the  Delhi 
the  astonishment  of  his  own  troops  force  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
and  the  abuse  of  the  Indian  press,  Rohilcund  troops,  in  spite  of  the  gar- 
waited  the  development  of  his  plans.  risons  left  both  at  Mynpooree  and 
But  his  was  no  lethargic  inaction.  Allyghur  ;  but  to  keep  them  at 
Movable  columns  were  constantly  home,  instructions  had  been  sent  for 
sent  out  to  scour  the  surrounding  as  large  a  force  as  could  be  got  to- 
country,  and  reduce  the  still  insur-  gether  from  the  Punjanb  to  be  col- 
gent  villages.  Hope  did  good  ser-  lected  upon  the  frontier,  and  an  in- 
vice  in  this  way  ;  and  he  had  no  vasion  of  their  province  threatened, 
sooner  returned  to  camp,  on  the  12th  and  if  possible  carried  out  It  was  ex- 
January,  than  Walpole  with  his  pected  that  the  column  destined  far 
brigade,  guns,  some  cavalry  and  sap-  this  purpose  would  be  at  Umballah 
pers,  marched  out  for  eight  or  ten  about  the  Ist  February.  On  that 
miles  along  the  Rohilcund  road  to  day  the  Commander-in-Chief  set  off 
the  banks  of  the  deep  Ramgunga  with  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 
river.  Here  the  bridge  had  been  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to 
broken  by  the  rebels,  and  Walpole,  Cawnpore,  which  he  reached  in  four 
with  much  parade  and  ostentation,  days.  Hope's  brigade,  with  the  ar- 
made  numerous  attempts  to  restore  tillery  park,  followed  by  regular 
it ;  while,  still  more  to  keep  up  the  stages,  while  Walpole's  and  half  of 
illusion,  the  Commander-in-Chief  Seaton's  remained  for  some  days 
rode  Ottt  to  examine  the  spot,  and  longer,  to  cover  to  the  last  our  com- 
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manications  with  Agra.  The  dege-  none  in  devoted  beroiflm.  Yalaable 
train  from  that  place  had  now  aid  in  keeping  open  the  oommonica* 
reached  Go6a!gangei  and  a  large  tions  had  been  afforded  by  Brigadier 
convoy  of  women  and  children  was  Oarthew's  Madras  Sepoys  and  rifle 
soon  to  follow.  Shortly  after  his  companies.  Bat  when  the  appearance 
arrival  at  Oawnpore,  Sir  Oolin  made  of  the  whole  available  force  of  that 
a  run  down  for  a  day  to  Allahabad  to  Presidencrr  was  lodged  for  in  ^e 
see  the  Governor-Qeneral,  who  had  heart  of  Central^  India,  pressing  down 
arrived  there.  At  Oawnpore,  mean-  from  Jnbblepore  npon  Calpee,  there 
while,  the  greatest  activity  prevail-  was  seen  only  Whitlock's  feeble  bri- 
ed ;  the  works  had  been  greatly  gade  (containing  little  more  than  a 
increased,  and  now  formed  a  large  regiment  and  a  half  of  Earopeans) 
intrenched  camp  completely  covering  painfhUy  toiling  far  in  the  rear,  and 
the  boat-bridfles  over  the  Gkmges.  hardly  making  itself  felt  at  all  in  the 
By  the  middle  of  Febmary  the  great  stmffgle  which  was  going  on. 
greater  part  of  the  army  destined  for  And  yet  Madras  had  the  only  native 
we  attack  of  Lacknow  had  crossed  army  which  could  be  depended  on 
over  and  was  stationed  in  eckdon  in  India.  ^ 
along  the  road  to  Alnm  Bagh,  to  Though  extremely  tardv  in  their 
cover  the  advance  of  the  enormous  movements  at  first,  the  ultimate  co- 
siege  and  ordnance  stores,  together  operation  of  Bombay  was  very  dif- 
with  the  commissariat  and  other  ferent  That  Presidencv  had  been 
supplies,  which  were  daily  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers :  its 
hourly  arriving.  The  gathering-  army,  recruited  to  a  considerable  ex- 
place  for  the  siege-train  was  at  Oooo,  tent  from  the  same  districts,  though 
eleven  miles  beyond  Cawnpore.  The  from  lower  castes  than  that  of  Ben- 
movement  against  Lucknow  would  gal,  had  in  many  regiments  been  ripe 
now  have  commenced,  had  the  for  revolt  With  great  firmness, 
Ghoorkas  been  ready  to  move;  but  resolution,  and  skill,  however,  had 
they  were  not  so;  and  for  political  the  crisis  been  surmounted,  and  the 
reasons  it  was  considered  advisable  lar^^  arrivals  of  European  troops  had 
to  wut  until  they  could  co-operate.  delivered  it  now  from  all  peril.  Two 
The  accounts  at  this  time  received  columns,  under  Hose  and  Boberts^ 
from  Galpee  showed  that  the  pro-  were  directed  from  it  on  Gentral  In- 
j^ress  of  tne  Bombay  column  was  cans-  dia.  Though  started  much  later  than 
ing  the  Gwalior  Gontin^nt  great  had  been  at  first  hoped,  their  pro- 
alarm,  and  would  prevent  its  making  j^ress  was  at  hist  beginning  to  make 
any  move  upon  our  communications,  itself  felt.  Soon  Jhansi  and  Kotah 
It  was  full  time  that  the  pressure  of  sank  beneath  their  blows,  and  ere 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  troops  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  wonder- 
should  b^n  to  be  felt  Both  these  ful  ener^  and  perseverance  of  Bose, 
Presidencies  appear  to  have  been  in  his  vigorous  movement  on  Galpee 
invited  to  operate  with  their  whole  and  countermarch  on  Gwalior,  had 
disposable  force  in  Gentral  India ;  and  won  for  him  a  deathless  reputation, 
it  was  hoped  that  January  would  But  these  are  the  events  of  a  later 
have  seen  their  battalions  crowding  period. 

the    banks    of    the    Jumna ;     but  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 

January    came,    and     Saugur    was  convoy  of  ladies  from  Agra  reached 

hardly  passed.    The  exertions  of  the  Gawnpore  in  safety.     The  whole  of 

Madras   Presidency  seemed   at   this  the  siege-train  had  come  up ;  the  lon^ 

period    to    have    been    particularly  files  of  hackeries,  laden  with  ammuni- 

fcdcewarm.      During  the  early  part  tion,  had  pused  on.    The  engineer 

of  the  campaign,  I^ngal  owed  much  park,  the  artillery  park,  the  commis- 

to  the  strenuous  and  efficient  assist-  sariat  supplies,  the  legions  of  camp- 

aoce  it  had  received  from   Madras,  followers,  the   dense   battalions,  the 

both   in   men   and   materiel.      The  glittering  squadrons,  the  well-horsed 

Madras  Fusiliers,  with  Neil  at  their  batteries,  had  traversed  the  bridges^ 

head,  had  preawd  on  with  Havelock  and   disappeared   across   the  muddy 

to   Lucknow,  and   been   second   to  waters  of  the   Ganges,  amidst  the 
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sandy  plftiDS  of  Oade.    Saeh  a  force  The  war  was  enteriof^  on  a  new 

India  nad  never  seen.     Under  the  phase — grand  and  impoeing  was  now 

Oommander-in-Ohie^  17  battaliona  of  to  be  its  progress.      On   the   28th 

infantry,  15  of  which  were  British ;  of    Febrouy,  Sir    Ck>lin   Oampbell, 

28  sqoadrons   of  cavalry,  indadinff  qnittioff  Cawnpore,  placed  himself  at 

four  English  regiments ;  54  light  and  its  head,  and  the  cnrtain  rose  on  the 

80  heavy  gnns  and   mortars,   were  last  act  of  the  drama  of  Lacknow. 

arrayed ;  while  from  the  sooth,  right  With  the  passage  into  Oode  came  a 

across  the  country  of  Oade,  Fmnks,  great  wora-painter,  from  a  &r  land, 

with  3   European   and   G   Ghoorka  who  has  sketched  in  brilliant  colours, 

battalions,  with  20  gons,  was  press-  ukl  with  a  master*s  hand,  the  snbse- 

ing;  and  from  the  soath-east,  Jnng  qnent  progress  of  events  —  and  he 

Bahadoor,  with  9000  men   and   24  who  would  read   the   story  of  the 

guns,  was  marching,  all  to  rendez-  si^,  and  listen  to  the  dull  sound  of 

Tous  together  ben^th    the  stately  the  falling  walls,  may  turn  to  the 

palaces  of  Lucknow.  letters  of  Mr.  Rossell  to  the  Timet. 
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buckle's  history  of*  civilisation. 

What  differeDt  ideas  does  the  dealing  with  large  views,  with  insti- 
common  expression,  "The  study  of  tntions,  with  epochs;  bnt  when  we 
history/'  cali  np  in  various  minds  I  come  to  our  chair  days,  we  go  back 
For  what  different  purposes  is  history  to  onr  Clarendon  and  oar  Burnet ; 
read  !  with  what  different  views  is  we  like  to  hear  what  the  Bishop  said 
history  written  I  The  lawyer,  at  the  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Lord  Dart- 
very  name  of  English  history,  recalls  month  thoaght  of  Bishop  Bnrnet 
his  own  constitutional  learning,  and  Let  the  lawyer  and  the  divine  and 
prepares  to  investigate  again  the  the  retired  politician  stiU  continue 
growth  of  that  intricate  system  of  vto  study  history,  each  for  his  own 
politv  in  which  he  lives  and  works,  especial  purpose  or  pleasure;  but 
which  he  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  without  a  doubt  there  is  a  philoso- 
and  which  he  feels  he  shall  never  en-  phio  method  of  parsuing  this  study, 
tirely  comprehend.  The  divine  sees  which  must  take  precedence  over 
pre-eminently  in  history  the  develop-  every  other.  Here  the  progressive 
ment  of  religion,  and  more  especially  manifestation  of  our  multifarious 
of  the  Olu'istian  Church.  Idler  men  humanity  is  the  constant  object  of 
fix  their  eyes  on  kings  and  queens,  investigation.  Here  facts  are  valued 
battles  and  conquests ;  or  they  de-  for  the  wide  generalisations  they  an- 
light  in  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  in  thorise.  Here  individuals  are  stu- 
learning  how  one  minister  tripped  np  died  that  we  may  better  contemplate 
the  beds  of  his  predecessor,  and  how  the  giant  steps  of  Humanity,  stepping 
another  was  outwitted  by  some  giddy  slowly,  and  pausing  long,  and  often 
mistress  of  the  king, — who  was  both  apparently  retracing  its  nncertain 
the  royal  master  and  royal  puppet  of  path.  Here,  in  short,  we  study  man ; 
the  scene.  Some  few  are  mamlji  in-  for  what  is  all  hbtory  but  the  varied 
qnisitive  about  the  manners,  dress,  development  of  the  human  mind  ?  And 
and  'tnodes  of  living  of  that  great  he  who  would  know  what  creature 
nameless  multitude  which  occupies  man  really  is,  or  may  probably  be: 
the  background  of  the  histbrical  pio-  come,  must  extend  his  views  over 
tore,  and  on  which  the  shadows  ge-  long  periods  of  time,  and  many  regions 
nerally  fall  Dear  to  the  sexagenarian  of  the  esrth. 
is  the  memoir  and  the  contemporary  Bnt  we  must  guard  ourselves 
history,  full  of  the  very  passion  and  against  a  misconstruction  here.  We 
spite  of  the  times ;  the  younger  stn-  do  not  expect  that  history  is  to  be 
dent  jnay  prefer  the  pages  of  a  Guizoi,   raised  to  a  science  strictly  analogons 
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to  those  physical  scienoes  which  treat  ledge ;  he  is  habitoated  to  wide 
of  the  aniform  action  of  external  generalisations;  he  is  not  averse  to 
nature.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  that  toil  necessary  to  eliminate  fact 
to  predict  social  eyents,  as  the  astro-  from  fiction ;  he  thinks  acutely,  and 
nomer  predicts  an  edipee.  Man,  exnoands  siid  describes  with  ampli- 
from  time  to  time,  makes  new  acqoi-  tnae  and  vigoor ;  for  he  writes  in  a 
sitions  of  knowledge,  invents  new  style  free  and  masterly,  and  often 
arts ;  and  these  acquisitions  of  know-  eloquent— a  style  which,  if  it  has  not 
ledge  and  wealth  are  not  only  new  the  splendour  of  iUngtration  and  epi- 
elements  in  the  calculation,  but  they  erammatic  force  of  Lord  Macaulay's, 
modify  the  elements  we  afaready  have  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  it 
before  us.  .The  various  daoes  of  never  wearies  by  too  continuous  a 
society  undergo  a  change,  and  their  display  of  oratorical  power.  The 
relations  and  proportions  to  each  reader  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the 
other  are  altered.  What  is  called  volume  as  fresh  as  when  he  started, 
scientific  prediction,  which  depends  Indeed,  it  is  too  full  of  varied  thought 
on  a  uniform  repetition  of  the  same  and  information  to  allow  the  att en- 
phenomena,  can  here  hardly  have  tion  to  flag.  There  is  not  a  dull 
any  place  at  all.  We  cannot  at  the  page  in  the  whole  book,  unleas  that 
same  time  admit  that  man  acquires  is  to  be  accounted  a  page  (p.  678), 
fresh  knowledge  and  additional  which  is  filled  with  a  list  of  names, 
powers,  and  expect  a  science  of  his-  by  some  caprice  inserted  in  the  text, 
tory  which  is  to  predict  the  future :  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
but  we  can  survey  the  past  in  a  notes  below.  We  say,  by  some  ca- 
scientific  spirit ;  we  can  frame  certain  price,  because  our  author  indulges 
great  generalisations,  which,  if  they  liberally  on  other  occasions,  and  too 
will  not  enable  us  to  predict  future  libenilly,  in  the  tempting  practice  of 
events,  may  authorise  certain  vague  making  foot-notes.  If  there  is  any 
bht  hopeful  expectations ;  we  can  drawback  to  the  pleasurable  perusal 
examine  the  several  histories  of  dif-  of  the  book,  it  is  this  too  great  indnl- 
ferent  nations,  and  observe  the  same  gence  in  the  €uide  of  the  foo^note. 
laws  acting  in  each,  and  can  thus '  A  note  now  and  then  is  even  an 
form  the  conception  of  an  harmoni-  agreeable  interruption  to  the  reader, 
ous  whole.  In  geology  we  can  form  to  say  nothine  or  its  convenience  to 
but  the  vaguest  prediction  of  the  the  author;  but  when  the  attention 
future,  but  the  ability  to  arrange  the  is  repeatedly  called  off  from  the 
past  in  a  systematic  order  has  en-  text,  we  lose  the  sense  of  continuity ; 
titled  it  to  the  name  of  a  science,  the  text  itself  is  broken  up  and  dis- 
It  is  this  whole  of  humanityon  which  jointed,  and  becomes  for  us,  at  the 
we  must  fix  our  regard*  When  Bos-  moment,  as  fragmentary  as  tiie  notes 
suet  wrote  his  Universal  History,  he  themselves.  When  these  are  numer- 
too  had  a  method^  and  a  philosophy ;  ous,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  read  the 
but  he  subordinated  the  histonr  of  text  straight  through  on  the  first 
all  other  people  to  the  history  of  the  perusal,  and  afterwards  to  recur  to 
Jews.    A  man  of  the  same  genius  the  notes. 

as  Bossnet,  writinff  in  the  nineteenth  Mr.  Buckle,  we  have  said,  appears 

century,   would    hardly    adopt    this  to  us  to  have  almost  every  qualifica- 

method :  he  would  look  with  impar-  tion  for  his  great  work,  a  philoeophi- 

tiality  over  the  earth,  and  all    l^e  cal   history  of  England ;    and  this 

nation^  of  the  earth,  and  see  Jew,  perhaps  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 

and  Greek,  and  Indian,  all  related  pect  of  any  mortal  man.    We  cannot 

,  and  subordinated  to  the  great  whole  say  that  he  has  every  qualification, 

of  humanity.  or  that  the  views  which  he  presents 

It  is  in  this  philosophic  spirit  that  to  us  of  the  progress  of  society  are 

Mr.  Buckle  has  studied  history,  and  altogether   satisfactory  or   complete, 

will  enable  others  also  to  study  it  There  is   something   we   desiderate. 

For  the  great  task  he  has  here  under-  What  that  something  is,  what  defects 

taken  he  possesses  almost  every  qua-  or  deficiencies  we  have  to  note,  will 

lification.    His  mind  is  stored  with  be  best  explained  as  we  proceed.    But 

scientific  as  well  as  historical  know-  we  may  say  at  once,  that  we  find  in 
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him  a  tendency  to  seize  upon  a  few  in  the  Asiatic,  he  permits  himself  to 
great  and  leading  tmths,  and  to  dwell  indulge  in  an  imaginative  strain 
upon  them  to  the  ezclosion,  or  all  bnt  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with, 
ezclosion,  of  other  truths,  which,  if  not  and  to  have  thought  fantastical,  even 
of  so  fundamental  a  character,  are  also  in  the  pages  of  M.  Ooosin,  who  is 
of  essential  importance.  He  luis  a  accostomed  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
favouritism  in  his  intellectual  do-  his  abstract  speculations  by  an  occa- 
main ;  he  is  capable  of  exaggerating  sional  exercise  of  the  fancy.  No  one, 
a  great  truth  till  he  puts  it  altogether  again,  has  so  forcibly  presented  to 
into  a  false  position.  He  has  a  tele-  us  his  great  leading  idea,  the  value 
scopic  vision,  but  instead  of  sweeping  of  intellectual  progress ;  but  in  doing 
the  horizon  with  his  telescope,  he  this,  he  sets  up  a  false  distinction 
points  it  perseveringly  to  two  or  three  between  it  and  moral  and  religious 
quarters  of  the  heavens.  "Le  senie  progress.  He  is  anxious  to  give  all 
c*est  la  patience"  writes,  we  bdieve^  honour  to  the  first,  instead  of  repre- 
M.  Bufibn.  The  definition  is  very  in-  senting  the  three  (as  they  surely  are) 
complete ;  there  goes  something  more  inseparably  united.  Our  moral  and 
than' patience  to  form  the  man  of  religious  sentiments  sufier  here  a 
genius ;  there  is  the  quick  perception  temporary  degradation  in  the  pro- 
of relations,  and  the  creative  power  senceof  the  intellect  Oar  religious 
of  new  combinations  of  Uiought;  sentiments  especially,  and  religions 
but  the  prolonged  and  patient  medi-  beliefs,  are  thrown  always  amongst 
tation,  that  can  wait,  and  can  hear  the  dark  shadows  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
to  see  things  in  opposite  points  of  Buckle  wants  here  enlargement  of 
view,  is  a  most  essential  element  view,  and  o^n  sympathy  with  man- 
Now  we  desiderate  in  Mr.  Buckle  a  kind.  We  are  not  pronouncing  what 
greater  decree  of  patience;  we  per-  faith  a  philosophic  historian  ought 
ceive  in  him  other  elements  of  the  himself  to  have;  but  we  confidently 
man  of  jgeoius,  but  we  find  him  assert  that  he  is  defective  in  some 
capable  of  being  impatient  and  con-  necessary  qualifications  for  his  task, 
Be<iuentlv  rash  and  exclusive ;  capable,  if  he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  reli- 
with  all  his  acumen,  of  being  led  gious  faiths  of  mankind  are  worthy 
astray  by  fanciful  suggestions,  when  of  profound  and  reverential  study, 
they  harmonise  with  his  favourite  Not  in  one  nation,  or  in  one  r^ion, 
views  ;  prone  to  expound  a  great  but  in  every  nation  and  region  of  the 
truth  in  such  a  mapner  that  instead  earth,  religion  has  been  a  most  con- 
of  upholdmg  and  illuminating  other  spicuous  element  in  human  life ;  ad- 
great  truths,  it  obscures  and  almost  vancing  with  the  intellectual  progress 
banishes  them  from  the  canvass.  of  mankind,  and  itself  reacting  con- 
No  one  has  developed  so  ably  the  stantly  upon  that  progress.  The 
influence  of  external  nature,  or  the  boldest  displays  of  the  human  imagi- 
peculiarities  of  the  several  regions  of  nation,  and  the  most  exalted  efforts 
the  earth,  on  the  several  populations  of  the  human  reason,  blend  perpetn- 
of  the  world  ;  but,  not  content  with  ally  in  the  religious  creed  :  we  can- 
explaining  by  this  means  the  differ-  not  understand  how  it  can  be  other 
ence  between  the  civilisations  of  tiian  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  he  endeavours  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
to  explain,  in  the  same  manner,  cer-  But  before  proceeding  further,  we 
tain  difierenoes  in  European  nations,  must  give  some  account  of  the  por- 
as  the  love  of  art  in  Italy  and  Spain,  tion  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Buckle  has 
or  the  character  of  the  Norwegian  at  present  given  to  us.  The  author 
and  Swedish  peasant  In  doing  this,  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
the  mertfa/ peculiarity  which  he  ^  to  contemplated  writing  the  history  of 
explain,  ana  the  phyeical  or  geogra-  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  but  find- 
phioal  peculiarity  by  which  he  seeks  ing  his  theme  expand,  as  he  proceed- 
to  explain  it,  are  both  sometimes  open  ed,  into  proportions  altogether  too 
to  dispute,  and  the  relation  of  cause  vast  to  be  embraced  by  one  person 
and  effect  between  them  quite  proble-  in  one  human  life,  he  limited  mmself 
matical.  And  even  when  descanting  to  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
on  the  influence  of  external  nature  Having,  however,  collected  materials 
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for    the    greater    nndertakin^,   and  the  author,  and  dealing  with  the  an!- 

having  devoted   mach   attention   to  versal  and  primary  relationships  be- 

the    pecaliarlties   which   distinguish  tween  man  and  the  external  nature 

the  several  countries  of  Europe  in  which  surrounds  him ;  and  it  is  to 

their  progress  in  civilisation,  he  has  this    portion  we   must   immediately 

thrown  the  results  of  these  labours  address  ourselves.    The  first  six  chap- 

into   the   form   of  an   introduction,  ters,  in  fact,  constitute  what  is  es- 

Thia  Introduction,  therefore,  will  be  sentially   the   Introduction,  and  the 

a  work  complete  in  itself;  treating,  History  might  very  well  have  pro- 

in  the  first  nlaoe,  of  those  primary  ceeded  from  this  point,  had  the  author 

relations  whicn  man  has  to  the  planet  been  so  disposed.    To  these  six  chap- 

which  be  inhabits,  the  influence  of  ters  we  shall  limit  our  attention  for 

food,  climate,  and  the  like ;  relations  the  present.*    There  is  matter  more 

which  determine  the   broad  distino-  attractive,  and  more  provocative  per- 

tions  between  Asiatic  and  European  haps  of  discussion,  in  the  two  spirited 

civilisations  ;    and,    in    the    second  outlines  that  are  subsequently  given 

place,  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  us  of  the  mental  histoir  of  England 

modern  nations  of  Europe,  m  order  and  France,  but  even  ma  area  that 

to  present  us  with  the  peculiar  char-  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves  is 

acteristics  which  civilisation  or  pro-  far  too  wide  to  be  scanned,  surveyed, 

gress  bears  in  each  one  of  them.    The  and  criticised  within  the  limita  of  one 

bulky  volume  which    lies  before  us,  br^ef  paper. 

contains  but  one  half  of  the  Introduc-  Mr.  Buckle  treats  in  a  full  and 
tion.  That  portion  of  it  which  con-  masterly  manner  of  the  infiuenoe  of 
cerns  the  wider  genetblisatioos  on  climate,  and  of  objective  nature  gene- 
man  and  the  planet  he  inhabits,  and  rally,  on  the  mind  of  man ;  we  do 
which  explains  the  philosophic  method  not  think  him  equally  satisfactory 
of  the  author,  may  be  said  to  be  com-  in  his  exposition  when  he  enters  into 
plete.  With  regard  to  the  other  the  region  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
portion,  we  have  a  vigorous  sketch  when  he  deals  with  the  feelings  and 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of  Eng-.  imaginations  of  men.  We  quite  ac- 
land  and  of  France ;  and  we  are  told  quiesce  in  his  leading  idea,  that  in- 
that  "  the  remaining  part  of  the  In-  crease  of  knowledge  is  the  great 
troduction  will  be  occupied  with  an  initiative  in  human  progress ;  but,  in 
investigation  of  the  civilisations  of  the  first  place,  there  is  much  Idea- 
Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  tion  which  is  Aot  precisely  know- 
Spain."  Are  we  not  right  in  sayiuff  ledge — which  may  prove  to  be  error 
that  this  Introduction  will  be  a  work  — combinations  of  thought  not  ulti- 
in  itself  ?  .  niately  recognised  as  scientific  —  and 
It  is  the  first  portion  of  the  present  which  yet  has  had  much  to  do  with 
volume  which  is  more  strictly  of  a  human  progress;  and,  in  the  second 
preliminary  character — unfolding,  as  place,  he  has  obscured  his  expos!- 
It  does,  th^  philosophy  or  meth^  of  tion  by  representing  our  feelings,  our 

*  The  titles  of  these  chapters  will  of  themselves  suggest  much  to  the  reflective 
reader.    We  cannot  do  better  than  traDScribe  them  here : — 

*'  Chap.  I. — Statement  of  the  Resources  for  investigating  History,  and  Proofs  of 
the  Begularity  of  Human  Actions.  These  Actions  are  governed  by  Mental  and 
Physical  Laws ;  therefore  both  Sets  of  Laws  must  be  studied,  and  there  can  be  no 
History  without  the  Natural  Sciences. 

"  Chap.  II. — ^Influence  exercised  by  Physical  Laws  over  the  Organisation  of 
Society,  and  over  the  Character  of  Individuals. 

"  Chap.  III. — Examination  of  the  Method  employed  by  Metaphysicians  for  dis- 
covering Mental  Laws. 

"Chap.  IV. — Mental  Laws  are  eith&t  Moral  or  Intellectual  Comparison  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Laws,  and  Inquiry  into  the  effect  produced  by  each  on  the 
Progress  of  Society. 

*'  Chap.  Y.^^Inquiry  into  the  Influence  exercised  by  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Government 

**Cbap.  YL-Origin  of  History,  and  State  of  Historical  Literature  during  the 
Middle  Agea." 
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moral  and  rdigioos  senUmeDta,  m  emerged  from  their  uDdvilifled  state, 
baviog  a  certain  stationary  character  How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical 
which  does  not  belong  to  them^  since  causes,  is  evident  flrom  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  change  and  modify  ^bse  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian 
with  our  intellectoaf  advancement  hordes  have,  at  different  periods,  found- 
But  lest  we  mingle  too  many  topics  ed  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 

together,  let  as  commence  by  quot-  ^  P  P®™«»  'f^  ^^.f.  ^?  *"  «".c'^ 

ini  a  p^ge  from  Mr.  Buckle,  in  ?<«a?0M  »t umed  a  civiUsation  nowiae 

-C:-k  iTA^Ju^^t    t^*  r/™  inferior  to  tha^  possessed  hy  the  most 

which  he  descnbes,  with  great  clear-  flourishing  of  the  indent  kingdoms.   For 

ness,  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate,  j^  ^^  fertile  plains  of  SoSthem  Asia 

A  very  fertUe  soil  is  especially  pro-  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of 

pitioos  to  the  first  steps  of  oivilisa-  wealth ;   and  there  it  was  that  these 

tion,  because  it  at  once  enables  the  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first 

industry  of  one  man  to  feed  more  time  some  degree  of  refinement,  pro- 

than    himself,  and    thus  produces  a  duced  a  national  literature,  and  organised 

class    who    can    occupy    themselves  a  national  polity ;  none  of  which  things 

about  something  else  tnan  procuring  they  in  their  native  land  had  been  able 

food ;  but  the  first  steps  being  taken,  *o  eflect.    In  the  aaam  way  the  Arabs, 

a   temperate  climate,   with  less  fer-  ^^^.^p*  •  •  •     .,               ,     , 

tility  of  soa,  IB  more  favourable  to  '\^,^  consideraUons  clearly  prove 

subsequent    progress,    because    here  tbat  of  the  two  prmiaiy  causey 

theiidustry^^of^  is  more  con-  SJ>\T  in  %hr  Zlt  w^^^^^ 

a»»«4i»  »^^.!.:«^^ A  ^*^:«.^      n:«:i  which  m  the  ancient  world  exercised 

stantly  exercised  and  excited.  Oivil-  ^^^  influence.  But  in  European  dvU- 
isation,  accordingly,  appears  to  have  ^^^^^^  ^he  other  great  cause,  that  is  to 
risen  m  countries  where  the  soil  waa  gay  dimate,  has  been  the  most  powerful; 
spontaneously  fertile,  and  to  have  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an 
been  thence  transported  into  climates  efiect  partly  in  the  capacity  of  the  la- 
leas  liberal  in  their  spontaneous  gifts,  bourer  for  work,  partly  in  the  regularity  or 
but  prompting  to  uniform  and  sna-  the  irregularity  of  his  habits.  Tbedifler- 
tained  activity.  Civilisatron  has  ence  in  the  results  has  curiously  corre- 
risen  in  Asia,  but  assumed  its  highest  sponded  with  the  difierence  in  the  cause. 
form  in  Europe.  ^^^  although  all  civilisation  must  have 

for  its  antecedent  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
'*  Looking  at  the  history  of  wealth,  in  will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined 
its  earlier  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  de-  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  ac- 
pend  entirely  on  soil  and  climate :  the  cumulation  took  place.  In  Asia  and  in 
soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to  any  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile  soil, 
given  amount  of  hibour ;  the  climate  causing  an  abundant  return ;  in  Europe, 
regulating  the  energy  and  constancy  of  it  was  a  happier  dimate,  causing  more 
the  labour  itselC  It  requires  but  a  successful  labour.  In  the  former  case, 
hasty  glance  at  past  events  to  prove  the  efi*ect  depends  on  the  relation  be- 
the  immense  power  of  these  two  great  tween  the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  other 
physical  conditions.  JPor  there  is  no  in-  words,  the  mere  operation  of  one  part 
stance  in  history  of  any  country  being  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In 
civilised  by  its  own  efiurts,  unless  it  has  the  latter  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the 
possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  rdation  between  the  climate  and  the 
very  favourable  form.  In  A^ia,  dvilisa-  labourer;  that  is,  the  operation  of  ez- 
tion  has  always  been  confined  to  that  ternal  nature,  not  upon  itself  but  upon 
vast  tract  where  a  rich  and  aUuvial  soil  man.  Of  these  two  dassea  of  relations, 
has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without  tbe  first,  being  the  less  complicated,  is 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  the  least  liable  to  disturbance,  and  there- 
progress  can  begin.  This  great  region  fore  came  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is 
extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  that  in  tbe  maroh  of  dvilisation,  the 
the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  west-  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
em  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Phenicia,  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  But  although  their  dvilisation  waa  the 
immense  belt  there  is  a  long  line  of  earliest,  it  was  very  far  indeed  from 
barren  country,  which  has  invariably  being  the  beat  and  most  permanent, 
been  peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall 
tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  presently  state,  the  only  progress  which 
ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  is  really  efiective  depends,  not  upon 
long  as  they  remamed  on  it^  have  never  the  bounty  of  nature,  but   upon   the 
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energy  of  mas.  Therefore  it  is  tbat  the  *'  If  two  oonntriei^  equal  in  all  other  re- 
dvilifla^n  of  Europe,  which  in  its  ear-  apectff,  differ  solely  in  this,  that  in  one 
liest  stage  was  governed  by  dimate^  has  the  national  fbod  is  cheap  and  abundant, 
shown  a  capacity  of  deyelopment  un-  and  in  the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  po- 
known  to  those  dvilisations  which  were  pulation  of  the  fonner  country  will  in- 
originated  by  soil  For  the  powers  of  evitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
nature,  notwithstanding  their  appunent  population  of  the  latter.  And  by  a  parity 
magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
at  all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightost  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the 
proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or  latter,  simply  because  the  labour  market 
that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to  increase!  will  be  more  amply  stocked.** 
But  Uie  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  expe- 
rience and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  Mr.  Buckle  here  enters  into  some 
unlimited ; ,  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  chemical  disquisitions  upon  the  na- 
evidence  which  authorises  us  to  assign  ture  and  purposes  of  food,  which, 
even  an  imaghiary  boundary  at  which  however  interesting  in  a  scientific 
the  human  intellwst  will  of  necessity  be  point  of  view,  are  hardly  neccoary 
brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  Uie  power  ^  ^^^  elucidation  of  his  subject  In 
which  the  mtodjoesessesof  mcre^  ^^a^  proportion  the  potato  is  useful 
SeSr,^^ro^e%£^n^tt:  to  the^I?ishman  by  J^^^^^^^  him 
guishing  hS  fh)m  what  is  ccJnmonly  with  ammal  heat,  and  in  what  pro- 
called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi-  I>ortion  by  repainng  the  waste  of  his 
dent  that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  tissues,  may  be  a  curious  problem  to 
gives  him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  solve ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  here  to 
labour,  is  more  &vourable  to  his  ulti-  know  that  the  Irishman  can  live  upon 
mate  progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  potatoes,  and  that  more  Irishmen  wilt 
which  likewise  gives  him^  wealth,  but  stand  upon  a  given  area,  if  planted 
which  does  so,  not  by  exdting  his  ener^  with  potatoes,  than  if  sown  with 
gies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  com.  There  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
relation  between  the  diaracter  of  the  too,  in  introducing,  in  a  work  of  tois 
sou  and  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  description,  scientific  theories  which 
PS??5°?,  */S'  >.?  A^T^  sponlwieously  ^^  a&nowledged  to  be  still  imper- 
afTords.  -(?•  41-41.)  fe^t,  immature,  in  a  disputable  oondi- 

From  this  analysis  of  the  manner  tion.  They  are  not  of  the  substance 
in  which  climate  and  soil  effect  the  of  the  argument,  and  yet  their  refu- 
creation  of  wealth,  the  author  passes  tation  may  seem  to  careless  readers 
to  that  other  important  subject,  the  to  affect  it ;  and  a  portion  of  a  vain- 
manner  in  which  they  afifect  the  dis-  able  work  sets  rapidly  antiquated. 
tribution  of  wealth.  The  nature.of  food,  as  a  chemi<»d  and 

"In  a  very  early  stage  of  society,  and  pbysiological   problem,  is   rt^^   sur- 

before  its  later  and  refined  compHcations  funded  with  many  difficulties ;  and 

have  begun,  it  may,  I  thmk,  be  proved  ^°^  "enes   of  papers  which  at  the 

that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is,  like  its  present  time  ifi  passing  through  this 

creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  Magazine,*  has  shown  that  the  tbeo- 

laws ;  and  that  these  laws  are  moreover  ries  of  Liebig,  here  mainly  relied  upon, 

so  active,  as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  cannot  be  received  without  some  im- 

vast  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  portant  modification.    We  oursdves 

fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  do  not  wish  to  pass  any  opinion  on 

of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.    If  jf.  liebig's  animal    chemistry;    we 

this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  have  only  to  observe  that  it  is  not 

importance  of  such  laws  ^  mMifest  For  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  acqui- 

^w«7;??i«^Hi^tSf^^^^  esce  in  the  pmeral  propoaition  kfere 
power,  it  w  evident  that,  wppoong  other  ,^y  ^  Siat "  there  iTa  strong 
thmgs  equal  an  mquury  mto  tiie  distn-  ~j  "v",  uw^  »««'*^  »  •  i  Jt^ 
butiS  of  wealth  ia  an  inquiry  into  the  ^^  constant  tendency  (owing  to  ^ 
distribution  of  power,  and,  as  such,  wUl  g^ate  abundance  of  food),  in  hot 
throw  great  light  on  tiie  origin  of  those  countries,  for  wara  to  be  low,  m 
social  and  political  inequalitiea,  the  play  cold  oountnes  for  them  to  be  high." 
and  opposition  of  whidi  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  history  of  every  dvilised  ''Applying  now  this  great  prindple,^' 
country.    ...  our  author  proceeds,  ''to  the   general 

*  See  Numbers  for  ICarch  and  April 
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coorae  of  history,  we  aball  find  proofli  of  We   regret  to   be   compelled,   in 

its  aocnracy  in  every  direction.    Indeed,  making  oar  extraotB,  to  omit  so  moob, 

there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  con-  and  to  break  np  the  continuity  of  Mr. 

trnry.    In  Aaa,  in  Africa,  and  in  Ame-  Buckle's  exposition,  but  the  reader 

"*^J^  ?!  ?°°*?'*  civUiaations  were  will  be  able  to  detect  from  these  frag- 

seatedm  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  Uiem  menta  we  have  laid  before  him,  with 

ttrS^J^^Z^T^^^^  ^J»*t   «^™   a^d  discrimination   this 

XXS^    I^^^^^^  subject  of  the  mflu«,ce  of  soil  and  d^^ 

timl,  civilisation  rose  in  a  colder  cli-  mate,  especially  as  it  refers  to  the  great 

mate;  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  \T9^  of  Asiatic  and  European  civil- 

increased,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  Motion,  ^  has  been  here  treated.    An 

rendered  more  equal  than  was  possible  impression  of  profound  melancholy  is 

in  countries  where  an  excessive  abund-  &pt  to  fell  npon  the  mind  when  we 

ance  of  food  stimulated  the  growth  of  survey  this   vast  continent  of  Asia, 

population.    This  difference  produced,  as  and  notice  how,  in  one  great  region, 

we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and  civilisation  never  enters  at  all,  and 

political  consequences  of  immense  im-  how  in  another  its  progress  appears 

portance.  to  be  arrested  by  an  inequality  in  the 

*a5  in  the  first  place  we  tu^  distribution  of    wealth   whi(i    con- 

we  idiaU  see  an  admirable  lUustoation  of  je^ns  the  mass  of  tiie  population  to 

whatmaybecalled  the  collision  between  jgnOTance  as  well  as  pbvW    But 

S^cl^S^rr^e^^^^^^^^^^       a?  ^V^  the  past,  in  buS^n  iair,  » 

civQisation  has  always  been  confined  to  °^*  ^he  m^sure  of  the  future.    AJ- 

that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  "2^^?  ^^^  may  have  been  tte  state 

be  easily  obtained.    This  immense  rone  O'    things  for  twice   three  thousand 

comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  1^^^*  it  does  not  follow  that  the  next 

of  the  globe ;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  thousand  years  may  not  leave  a  very 

Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which,  for  dififerent   record    behind    them.     As 

the  longest  period,  has  possessed  the  Mr.  Buckle  himself  tells  us,  the  powers 

greatest dviliaation.    ...  of  nature  havje  a  certain  limit;  al- 

"If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian  ready,  in  this  and  that  district,  the 
records  which  have  been  preserved— re-  rice-fields  of  India  may  have  support- 
cords  between  two  or  three  thousand  ed  as  large  a  population  as  they  can 
years  old— we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  ^y^^  be  made  to  support ;  but  tiie  intd- 

^'Zh?r^«  mi^iw  ,™^^^^  1^<^^  o^  "n*"'  ^^  ^  inventions  and 

and  whi^  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  ^^    j^.  ^  civiljae  Ufe,  have  no  such 

has  existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  «    jx         j  .1  "u          '  ""'**""  ""*'" 

of  capital  once  fiiirly  began.  We  find  the  *™*  5  and  if  these  progroB,  however 

Tipper  cUMses  enormously  rich,  and  the  slowly  and  int^ittenUy,  tiie  class  of 

lower  classes  miserably  poor.    We  find  ^"®  civilised  and  cultivated  must  gain 

those  by  whose  labour  the  wealth  is  ere-  opon  the  chiss  of  the  poor  and  igno- 

ated,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  rant.    A  time  must  come  ,when  popu> 

of  it;  the  remainder  bemg  absorbed  by  lation  is  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  and 

the  higher  ranks  in  the  form  either  of  in  that  case  every  advance  in  civilis- 

rent  or  of  profit  And  as  wealth  is,  after  ation   must   be   accompanied    by    a 

intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of  change  in  the  proportion  between  the 

power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  civilised  and  the  uncivilised  ;  the  fint 

great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  ao-  niust  increase,  and  tiie  latter  decrease. 

oompanied  by  a  oorrespondmg  faiequahty  ^  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 

l^^^ait^hirfi^m^'rh^e  tweentiiepowerofacountrytosu^ 
earliest  period  to 
of  India  extends, 

the  people,  pinch ^ ^ o    *    j  .  -     ^,      . . 

poverty,  and  jost  living  ih)m  hand  to  fooa»    »»>    oonsequentljf    inoreasw 

mouth,  should  always  ^ve  remained  in  ^^    number    of    inhabitants.     The 

a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  distinction,  simple   as   it   is,  is  not 

incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  always  observed.    One  country  may 

their  superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  sustain    its   thousands,  and    another 

only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves,  or  its  hundreds,  but  tiiere  comes  a  time 

to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  when    neither   country    can   sustain 

others."— (Pp-  5^63-)  any  more.    Meanwhile,  what  is  the 
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operation  goiog  on  wbere  there  is  a  be  theie^  as  it  is  in  England,  one 
progress  in  civilisation?  It  is  tbi9,  with  law.  Here  aod  in  other  in- 
that  the  improved  arts  and  advanced  stances  we  see  that  Earope  is  repsy- 
knowledge  are  constantly  cultivating  ing  the  debt  it  owed  to  Asia.  The 
in  a  larger  and  larger  nnmber  of  the  land  of  spontaneous  fertility  first 
society  new  tastes,  new  wants,  new  scattered  wealth  and  the  arts  over 
habits ;  forming  them,  as  we  say,  to  the  more  temperate  climates  of  the 
civilised  life.  It  may  happen,  at  world ;  but  it  is  in  these  temperate 
one  epoch,  that,  owing  to  an  augmented  climates  that  the  great  art  of  govem- 
snpply  of  food,  the  ruder  classes  may  ment  is  matured,  it  is  here  where  the 
increase  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  commonwealth  arises,  wherein  all 
But,  in  the  long  run^  this  increase  in  men  stand  equal  he/ore  a  law  made 
mere  population  must  grow  slower  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  by  example, 
and  slower,  while  the  civilised  class  and  precept,  aod  by  wisdom,  coming, 
must  have  a  constant  tendency  to  as  she  often  dues,  sword  in  hand, 
absorb  into  itself  the  uncivilised.  Earope  will  teach  this  great  art  to 
Nor  is  it  80  much  an  advance  in  the  her  early  benefactor.  England  will 
arts  that  is  wanted  to  proijiote  a  especially  teach  it  to  India, 
more  oniform  civilisation  m  such  a  If  property  is  eveirwhere  secure, 
country  as  India.  What  is  chiefly  the  accumulation  and  employment 
or  urgently  wanted  is  good  govern-  of  capital  advance,  the  productions  of 
ment,  equal  laws,  and  property  every-  human  industry  are  multiplied,  and 
where  secured.  The  manner  in  which  then  grows  up  that  competition  be- 
just  hiws,  strictly  and  impartially  ad-  tween  capitalist  and  ca^talist  for  the 
ministered,  would  develop  the  in-  hire  of  the  labourer,  which  distin- 
dostry  and  the  resources  of  India,  is  guishes  the  more  prosperous  countries 
manifest  enough.  Fur  why  do  we,  of  Europe.  Till  this  competition  com- 
aoy  of  us,  work,  but  for  gain  ?  If  menoes,  the  labouring  class  are  little 
>4>nr  earnings  may  be  taken  from  us,  removed  from  the  condition  of  slaves, 
we  shall  labour  only  for  that  which  and  generally  are,  in  fact,  in  the  state 
we  can  consume  to-day.  We  shall  of  slavery.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
take  no  thought  of  to-morrow ;  we  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  this 
shall  certainly  not  heap  up  riches  for  competition  from  taking  place  and 
others  to  gather.  If  the  insecurity  extending  throughout  the  whole  po- 
is  only  partial,  if  there  is  still  a  pulation  of  India,  as  it  does  at  pre- 
chanee  that  we  shall  keep  our  profits,  sent  through  the  whole  population 
and  if  these  profits  are  large,  we  shall  of  England.  The  circumstances  which 
still  venture  into  commerce.  Men  Mr.  Buckle  brings  before  us  with  so 
are  tempted  by  a  great  prize,  although  much  distinctness,  merely  explain  to 
its  possession  may  even  risk  them  us  why  this  condition  of  things  is 
their  lives.  The  cMt-per-cent  is  ir-  much  more  slowly  attainable  in  the 
resistible,  even  if  the  wicked  pasha  one  country  than  the  other.  We 
is  watching  for  his  opportunity  to  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Indian 
pounoe  nj>on  ns,  and  to  tort  a  re  from  and  the  African  need  little  clothing 
us  the  secret  of  our  wealth.  But  and  little  food,  as  if  it  was  their  de- 
where  capital  is  only  tempted  into  liberate  choice  to  be  half-starved  and 
employment  by  high  profits,  the  in-  to  go  bare-footed.  Men  might  live 
dustry  of  the  country  cannot  be  fully  and  work  bare-footed  in  our  own 
developed.  Tiiat  which  distinguishes  climate,  and  have  done  so ;  it  is  only 
the  highly  prosperous  country  is  the  the  advance  of  our  indm^trial  arts 
employment  of  capital  at  low  and  that  has  taught  them  to  look  upon 
certain  profits,  and  to  this  condition  stout  substantial  clothing  as  a  neces- 
no  country  can  attain  where  there  is  sary  of  life.  The  same  advance  would 
not  perfect  security.  Let,  therefore,  work  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of 
the  European  jurisprudence,  in  its  the  Indian  or  African  peasant;  the 
practice  as  well  as  its  theory,  make  its  sandal  must  be  almost  as  agreeable 
way  in  this  Asiatic  climate  through  to  him  as  the  shoe  to  us,  and  dress 
the  instrumentality  of  England.  This  protects  against  the  heat  as  well  as 
mission  devolves  indisputably  on  us,  against  the  cold.  Let  the  arts,  so  to 
so  to  govern  India  that  power  shall  speak,  gain  upon  population  (as  in 
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the  long  ran  they  most  do),  and  the  smaU  and  feeble  7  Under  what  skies, 
r^mnneration  of  the  labonrer  comes  under  what  son,  by  the  borders  of 
necessarily  to  include  something  more  what  sea,  does  he  not  note  the  force 
than  the  handfal  of  rice  and  the  strip  and  majesty  of  nature  ?  That  is  when 
of  cotton.  '  the  reflective  mood  is  on  him  :  at 
With  the  exceptions  we  have  al-  other  times  he  purines  his  avocations 
ready  hinted  at,  this  branch  of  his  with  the  same  calm,  whether  the 
subject,  the  influence  of  soil  and  Himalayas  are  looking  on  him,  or 
climate  in  the  development  of  the  whether  he  is  on  the  plains  of  Bel- 
human  Society,  is  treated  by  Mr.  gium.  Stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
Buckle  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  moon,  may  exert  a  more  conspicu- 
On  the  influence  of  the  aspects  of  ous  influence  over  the  imagination 
external  nature  upon  the  imagination  under  Asiatic  than  under  European 
of  men,  we  do  not  think  that  his  ob-  skies,  but  they  still  everywhere  exert 
servations  are  equally  cautious  or  this  influence;  they  are  everywhere 
correct  Not  that  we  desire  to  abate  the  ^reat  wonders  of  the  untaught 
a  jot  of  all  that  is  said  here,  or  that  and  imaginative  man.  Mr.  Buckle 
can  be  said,  on  the  influence  of  na-  lays  great  stress  on  the  monstrous 
tnre  on  the  imagination.  It  is  one  exag^rations  we  find  m  the  fables 
of  the  primary  links  between  the  and  legends  of  India.  The  mytho- 
earth  and  man.  The  earth  does  not  logy  of  Eastern  nations  may  be  of  a 
more  clearly  feed  the  body  than  it  wUder  character,  but  those  of  the 
feeds  the  mind,  or  stimulates  it  to  North  and  the  West  are  by  no  means 
thought  But  we  find  this  influence  deficient  in  extravagsnce,  and  they 
of  nature  over  man  so  universal,  that  appear  to  have  more  distinctness, 
we  are  not  diBposed  to  lay  much  and  take  up  a  more  permanent  place 
stress  on  the  dinerence  in  degree  or  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  classical 
kind  which  can  be  traced  to  diflt;r-  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Kome 
ence  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  would  appear  to  us  more  extravagant 
several  regions  of  the  world.  Every-  than  they  do,  if  an  early  familiarity 
where  there  are  storms,  and  rain,  had  not  almost  reconciled  us  to 
and  lightning — powers  that  utterly  them.  What  bolder  device  can  there 
defy  m  the  control  of  man,  before  be  than  that  which  set  the  sun  in  a 
which  his  harvest,  and  his  cattle,  and  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  across 
his  own  life  may  lie  prostrate :  if  the  crystal  firmament  ?  How  did 
there  is  not  the  volcano  and  the  it  get  back  again  to  its  starting-point 
earthquake,  there  may  be  the  flood  in  the  East  ?  Did  the  same  steeds 
or  tiie  hurricane ;  and  the  frigid  carry  it  under  the  earth  through 
zone  has  its  terrors  and  its  grandeurs  pome  Plutonic  region  ?  or  did  it 
as  well  as  the  torrid.  If  vast  plains  float  back,  as  one  poet  sings,  in  a 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains  oppress  golden  bowl,  through  that  circum- 
or  kindle  the  imagination  in  one  fluous  ocean  which  bounds  the  level 
region  of  the  world,  are  there  not  world?  and  did  it,  every  morning, 
dark  forests,  and  the  ever  -  restless  find  fresh  horses  to  carry  it  again 
and  interminable  ocean,  in  other  over  its  strange  pathway  in  the  sky  ? 
parts  of  the  world,  to  throw  their  No  difficulties  were  felt ;  Imagina- 
awe  and  mystery  over  the  human  tion  was  lord  of  dl.  If  it  is  said 
being  ?  If  there  are  no  Himalayas  that  this  notable  device  originated  in 
on  his  horizon,  are  there  not  those  some  part  of  Asia,  we  have  still  this 
floating  Himalayas  on  the  skies  well-known  but  most  remarkable  fact, 
above  him  —  those  mountain-clouds  that  a  European  as  well  as  an  Asiatic 
which  give  sublimity  to  the  simplest  people  could  look  up  to  the  summit 
meadow  or  the  flattest  fen  ?  "  Man/'  of  a  Mount  Olympus,  and  see  in  it, 
says  our  author,  "contrasting  him-  because  it  mingled  with  the  skies, 
self  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  abode  of  gods  and  goddesses.  No 
nature,   becomes   painfully  conscious  question  was  asked   how  gods   and 

of  his  own  insignificance goddesses  were  to  live,  and  sit   iu 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  works  glorious   conclave,    on    the    granite 

of  nature  are  small  and  feeble,  man  tops  of  a  mountun.    But  when  the 

regains  confidence."    Where  are  they  poet  felt  himself  pressed  for  space, 
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he  Bimply  opened  the  clouds  above  to  higjier  conditions  of  society,  he 

and   around,  and    poured  forth   his  speaks   occasionally  as  if  he  fdt  a 

deities  on  some  region  which  he  still  downright   repugnance  to  all  forms 

called  Olympus.  of  thought  which  do  not  harmonise 

We  cannot,  therefbre,  agree  with  with  those  of  a  scientific  age.    We 

Mr.  Buckle  in  giving  to  oertun  di-  can  hardly  understand  how  a  philo- 

mates  the  same  pre-eminence  in  ex.-  sopher  could    bring  himself    to  use 
citing    the  spontaneous  products  of  such  an  expression  as  occurs  in  the 

the    human    imaginations,   as    they  following  sentence :    ''  The  evidence 

have  in  supplying  spontaneously  the  I  have  collected  seems  to  establi^ 

physical  wants  of  man.    For  those  two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  they 

aspects   of  nature   which   are   con-  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 

nected  with  sterility,  or  comparative  basis  of  universal  history.    The  first 

sterility,  are  quite  as  capable  of  ex-  fact  is,  that  in  the  civilisations  out 

citing  the  imagination  as  those  which  of    Europe,    the    powers  of  nature 

accompany  a  prodigal  and  exuberant  have  been  far  greater  than  in  those 

vegetation.     The  north  wind  is  here  in  Europe.    The  seccwd  fact  is,  that 

as    productive  as   the   south  ;    and  those  powers   have  worked   immenee 

evervwhere    the  winds    blow  uncer-  mischief;  and  that  while  one  divi- 

tainly.     No  man  can  calculate   on  sion  of  them  has  caused  an  unequal 

the  morrow.    And  everywhere  there  distribution  of  wealth,  another  divi- 

is  the  same  wide  horizon,  the  same  sion  of  them  has  caused  an  unequal 

mysterious    .boundary    between    the  distribution  of  thought,   by  concen- 

finite    and   the  infinite.     But  while  trating  attention  upon  subjects  which 

in  every  region  of  the  earth  there  is  infiame  the   imagination,"  (p.  138.) 

that  which  sooner  or  later  prompts  Now,  we  have  but  one  world,  but 

reflection,  we  do    not    find   in   the  one  humanity  to  discourse  of;    we 

most    magnificent   spectacles  of  na-  cannot  compare  our  world  with  any 

ture  anything  that  impedes  the  in-  other  ;  we  have  simply  to  trace  the 

dustry  of  man,  or  destroys  his  confi-  connection   between  external  nature 

dence    in    those    powers  which   he  and  the  development  of  human  so- 

really  possesses.    The  peasant  culti-  ciety,  and  of  human  thought ;  and  this 

vates  his  field  under  the  eye'  of  Mount  is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Buckle  himself, 

Blanc    with    perfect   self-possession,  notwitliiitanding  his  occasional  vaga- 

If  he  were  given  to  chemical  ioves-  ries,  has   thrown  more   li^ht   upon, 

tigations,    he    would   carry   on    his  and  treated  with  more  ability,  than 

analyses  with  equal  calmness.    It  is  any  other  writer  we  are  acquainted 

a  mere  sport  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  with  ;  but,  after  showing  that  civil- 

the    magnificence    of    nature    could  isation  takes  its  rise  from  the  spon- 

disturb  mane's  confidence  in  himself  taneous  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that 

in  any  needful  or   practicable   task  human  refiection  is  fijnst  kindled  by 

which  lav  before  him.*  those  powers  and  forms  of  external 

Bat  although  Mr.  Buckle  sees  and  nature  which  ^  inflame  the  imagin- 
describes  so  ably  the  influence  of  ation**  —  to  turn  round  and  de- 
our  common  mother -earth  on  the  nounce  all  this  as  an  immense  mis- 
first  forms  of  civilisation,  and  the  chief,  is  really  the  most  ungracious 
first  forms  of  thought,  he  appears  to  and  illogical  proceeding  we  can  call 
have  most  unphilosophical  intoler-  to  mind.  Mr.  Buckle  can  have  no 
anee  towards  these  early  products  right  to  predict  that  the  earliest 
of  our  humanity.  Instead  of  seeing  in  forms  of  civilisation,  or  of  imagin- 
them  the  necessary  stepping-stones  tive  thought,  will   be   perpetual   in 

*  The  whole  passage  betrays  a  mere  exercise  of  the  fiemoy.  "  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  works  of  nature  are  small  and  feeble^  man  regatns  oonfldenoe :  he  aeema 
more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he  can,  as  it  were,  pctss  through  and  exercise 
authority  in  every  direction.  And  as  (he  phmomena  are  mere  accessible^  U  becomes 
easier  for  him  to  experiment  upon  ihem^  or  to  observe  them  with  minuteness;  an 
inquisitivo  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generalise  the 
appearances  of  nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.'* 
—P.  109. 
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any  region  of  the  earth.  Bat  6ven  start  from  two  different  h;ppothe8e8. 
if  we  accept  the  present  state  of  All  this  must  be  admitted.  Bat, 
the  world  as  its  mature  and  final  nevertheless,  the  study  of  history 
condition*  how  denounce  as  an  im-  cannot  release  ns  firom  the  necessity 
mense  mischief  that  which  was  a  of  some  kind  of  investigation  into 
necessary  antecedent  to  whatever  the  laws-  of  the  conscionsness,  as  they 
has  been  hitherto  attaint  of  higher  are  revealed  to  the  individud  by  re- 
civilisation  and  of  higher  thought  ?  flection  on  himselt    Whettier  we  call 

The  last  quotation  we  have  made  it  by  the  scientific  name  of  psycho- 
brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  logy,  or  simply  describe  it  as  a  self- 
the  third  chapter,  which  treats  on  examination,  it  is  clear  that  tibe 
"  The  method  employed  by  metaphy-  knowledge  which  each  man  derives 
sidans  for  discovering  mental  laws."  from  his  own  experience  of  his  own 
Mr.  Buckle  has  a  very  low  apprecia-  mind  is  necessary  to  his  understand- 
tion  of  whatever  metaphysicians  or  ing  the  motives  and  operations  of  the 
psychologists  have  done,  or  are  likely  minds  of  others.  We  cannot  com- 
to  do,  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  }>rehend  the  passions  and  imagina- 
of  human  thought,  or  (to  use  a  wider  tions  of  other  men,  their  ambitions, 
expression  still)  of  the  human  con-  their  fears,  their  loyalties  to  each 
Bciousness.  The  individual,  by  ex-  other,  unless  we  can  trace  some  kin- 
ploring  his  own  consciousness,  has  dred  feelings  or  operations  in  our  own 
attained,  he  thinks,  to  no  certain  re-  minds.  It  is  indisjputably  true  that 
suits,  or  very  few,  and  those  of  little  man,  as  a  social  being,  can  only  be 
value.  He  prefers  that  we  study  studied  in  society;  and  that,  as  so- 
man in  society,  and  in  that  life  of  ciety  itself  exhibits  various  phases, 
societies  wMdi  we  call  history.  "  For  in  various  regions  and  successive 
my  own  part,"  he  thus  condudes  the  epodis,  it  is  history  which  must 
short  chapter  devoted  to  this  sublect  finally  five  ns  the  widest  knowledge 
— **^  for  my  own  part,  I  bdieve  that,  of  the  human  race.  But  all  through- 
by  mere  observation  of  our  own  out  this  wider  study  there  is  a  pro- 
minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  expe-  cess  of  self-observation  going  on  and 
riments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  advandng  with  it,  whicn  is  more  or 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  less  systematic  What  others  have 
psychology  to  a  sdence ;  and  I  enter-  done  or  thought  reveals  to  us  what 
tain  very  little  doubt  tibat  meta-  we  ourselves  mig}\t  have  done  or 
physics  can  ofly  be  successfully  thought  Our  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
studied  by  an  mvestigation  of  his-  pabilities  of  the  individual  is  advanc- 
tory  so  comprehensive  as  to  enable  ug  with  our  knowledge  of  history; 
ns  to  understand  the  conditions  wbidi  and  to  the  very  last  we  can  only 
govern  the  movements  of  the  hnman  understand  so  much  of  humanity  as 
race,"  (p.  151.)  we  can   find  some  reflection  of  in 

To  our  apprehension,  history  per-  oursdves.     No   metaphysician   ever 

petually  throws  fresh  Ught  upon  psy-  dreamt  of  constructing  history  out  of 

chology;   but  stfll  every   reader  of  the  general  laws  of  passion  and  of 

history  must  be  more  or  less  a  psy-  thought  as  he  detects  them  in  his 

chologist    The  two  modes  of  studly-  own  mind ;    and   no   historian  ever 

ing  man — ^in  the  individual,  and  m  hoped  to  explain  the  great  events 

liie  sodety — give  mutual  aid  to  eabh  and  revolutions  of  society,  without 

other,  and  most  inevitably  be  carried  appealing  to  those  general  laws  of 

on  together.    We  have  no  especial  passion  and  of  thought,  as  known  to 

predil^ion  for  the  studv  of  meta-  each   individual   in   his   own   expe- 

phydos^  and  certainly  should  make  rience. 

no  attempt  to  disguise  the  very  un-  Take  the  following  illustration : — 

satisfactory  results  to  which  it  has  Ko  subject  has  of  late  been  more 

hitherto  led,  owing  to  the  apparently  carefully  studied  than  the  mythical 

irreconcilable  opposition  amongst  its  or  legendary  nature  of  the  early  his- 

ablest  professors.    Men  of  equal  a^  tories  of  all  nations.    Now  it  is  ma- 

tainment^  and  of  the  like  strength  nifest  that  it  has  onlj  been  by  com- 

of  mind,   pursue  here  different  me-  paring  the  several  histories  toother 

thods^  or,  to  speak  more  accuratdy,  that  this  general  fact  has  distmctly 
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come  to  light  So  long  as  a  people  jast  snch  a  mistake.  He  can  recidl 
coDfined  its  atteDtion  exclosively  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
its  own  early  history,  or  was  absorbed  heard  repeated  the  beaatifal  parable 
in  the  history  of  some  one  people  with  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  can  remem- 
which  it  was  traditionally  connected,  ber  that  to  him  it  was  parable  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  imagina-  fact  both ;  it  was  as  macn  an  histo- 
tive  nature  of  the  earlier  annals  rical  fact  as  the  never-too-often-re- 
woald  never  be  suspected.  The  con-  peated  narrative  of  Joseph  and  his 
elusion  would  be,  that  men  were  dif-  brethren.  The  parable,  which  comes 
fcrent  in  times  past  from  what  they  so  spontanously  to  the^  lips  of  the 
had  since  become,  and  the  conrs^  of  teacher,  dwells  in  the  imagination 
events  of  an  altogether  differettt  de-  of  the  hearer  as  a  substantive  fact 
scription.  But  when  many  fabulous  Lazirus  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham  is 
histories  come  to  be  compared,  their  just  as  real  a  picture  to  the  young 
mental  origin  can  no  longer  be  con-  listener  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
cealed ;  the  belief  arises  that  nature  If  illiterate  people  are  to  tell  the  two 
and  Then  have  been  always  constant  narratives,  tney  will  both  be  histories, 
to  certain  laws  ;  and  the  origin  of  such  Reflections  like  these  may  be  passing 
legends  is  found,  in  fact,  in  the  psy-  through  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
ehical  laws  of  the  human  being.  j3ut  Niebuhr  ;  the  learned  criticism  of 
DOW,  unless  the  student  of  history  can  the  historian  becomes  distinct  to  him 
detect  in  his  own  mind  those  upera-  by  some  snch  personal  experience ; 
tions  by  which  the  myth  or  fable  is  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  historian 
first  formed,  and  then  afterwards  be-  has  led  him  to  reexamine  the  annals 
lieved  by  others  as  a  substantive  fact,  of  his  own  consciousness, 
such  a  result  could  never  have  been  Mr.  Buckle  would  send  us  to  sta- 
arrived  at  or  understood.  We  must  tistics.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
form  some  conception  of  those  psy-  for  us  to  say  that  the  statistic-table 
cAicaZ/aiA5  to  which 'we  have  referred  must  be  read  by  the  light  of  some 
the  origin  of  the  marvellous  history.  knowledge  gained  from  a  very  differ- 
Whi&t  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  ent  source,  &  it  is  to  end  in  anything 
Niebuhr,  we  are  briogiog  his  state-  else  than  a  mere  empirical  statement 
meats  to  some  test  which  our  own  In  what  proportion  certain  known  pas- 
consciousness  supplies,  or  we  ransack  sions  and  temptations  act  throughout 
our  memory  for  some  analogous  ex-  a  whole  society,  can  onl^  be  guessed 
perience  to  enable  as  to  understand  at  by  some  sort  of  statistics  ;  but  the 
the  imaginations  and  the  faiths  of  an  nature  of  those  passions  and  tempta- 
>  uncritical  and  unscieatific  age.  The  tions  cannot  be  studied  in  statistics, 
myth  may  be  an  imaginary  event,  at  Mr.  Buckle  merely  indulges  in  a 
once  invented  and  believed  to  explain  startling  exaggeration  when  he  de- 
a  present  fact ;  as  if  one  who  saw  the  scribes  statistics  as  '*  a  branch  of 
stones  on  Salisbury  Plain  should  at  knowledge  which,  though  in  its  in- 
onoe  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  fancy,  has  already  thrown  more  light 
giants  had  brought  them  there,  and  on  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
had  intended  to  build  a  hoase,  but  all  the  sciences  put  together.^*  Sta- 
ll ad  been  interrupted  by  the  gods,  tistics  prompt  or  direct  further  in- 
Looking  into  our  own  minds,  we  see  quiries,  or  they  confirm  previous  con- 
how  easily,  at  one  time  of  life,  we  elusions;  they  are  of  the  utmost 
might  have  invented  some  such  ex-  value  m  every  science  where  they 
planation.  Sometimes  the  mythical  can  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  of  what 
story  may  have  been,  in  its  first  use  would  be  the  excellent  tables  of 
origin,  an  illustration  or  parable,  mortality  and  disease  if  the  pbysiolo- 
which  came  afterwards  to  be  believed  gist  and  the  physician  had  not  some 
by  the  hearers  and  subsequent  nar-  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 
rators  as  a  substantive  fact  or  nar-  frame,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
rative.  Probably  an  educated  man  subject?  Nay,  the  very  statisticiJ 
would  be  at  a  loss  for'  any  case  in  table  itself  will  only  be  constructed 
which  he  has  made  such  a  transfer-  by  one  who  has  some  theory  which 
madon ;  but,  on  self-inspection,  he  he  expects  the  figures  will  either  coo- 
can  detect  a  tendency  or  liability  to  firm  or  contradict    The  statistics  of 
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crime  would  be   unintelligible  with-  Tiaiting    ub,   and    slowly  spreading 

oat  the  knowledge  we  all  possess  of  amongst  the  nations,  and  adding  to 

the  temptations  to  crime,  and  of  the  the   ^wer   and   the  wealth   of  all 

circamstances   which    are   likely   to  societies. 

favour  their  operation;  That  nni-  The  reader  of  Mr.  Buckle's  book 
formity,  year  after  year,  in  a  settled  will  always  feel  himself  in  the  pre- 
society,  of  a  certain  number  of  crimi-  sence  of  a  highly-cnltivated  mind  ; 
Dais  which  statistical  tables  reveal,  he  will  admire  the  aathor's  range  of 
would  of  itself  teach  us  merely  to  de-  scientific  knowledge,  his  emdition, 
spair  of  any  improvement  in  this  re-  and  the  original  and  philosophical 
spect.  We  should  have  said,  it  is  an  manner  in  which  he  deals  witn  the 
absolute  law  of  society  that  there  materials  of  history ;  but  he  will  pro- 
should  be  so  many  murders  and  sui-  bably  be  least  of  all  disposed  to  ac- 
cides,  so  many  men  assassinated  and  cept  him  as  an  authority  in  this  arena 
poisoned  every  year,  and  we  have  no-  of  psychology.  Fond  of  tracing  the 
thin^  to  do  but  to  reconcile  ourselves  immediate  connection  between  ex- 
to  the  inevitable  fact.  Place  before  temal  nature  and  our  modes  of 
a  person,  utterly  unaccustomed  to  thought,  he  appears  unwilling  to 
Bcientifio  speculations  of  any  kind,  direct  his  attention  to  the  more  in- 
some  of  those  tables  collected  by  the  ternal  cdnnection  between  thought 
great  Belgian  statistician.  Let  him  and  thought,  or  thought  and  feeling, 
r^d  that  not  only  year  after  year  there  and  the  sentiments  that  inevitably 
are  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  spring  up  from  this  combination, 
suicides  committed,  but  the  same  num-  At  the  outset  of  his  volume  he 
her  committed  in  a  specific  manner —  volunteers  an  expUnation  of  that 
so  many  poison,  so  many  hang  them-  general  eonvictum  of  free  will  which 
selves  annually — this  our  qnite  prao-  we  must  all  admit,  though  we  may 
tical  man  would  look  at  such  tables  hold  to  what  is  called  tne  doctrine 
with  mere  dismay,  or  else  with  some  of  philosophical  necessity.  The  ex- 
such  feeling  of  bewilderment  as  planation  is  not  given  in  »  dogmatic 
he  has  in  witnessing  a  conjuror's  manner ;  but  it  is  such  as  no  one 
trick.  There  it  is,  bbt  he  can  make  would  have  hazarded,  unless  he  had 
nothing  of  it  Perhaps  he  concludes  been  very  prone  to  seek,  in  the  im- 
that  there  is  something  wicked  as  mediate  influence  of  the  objective 
well  as  mysterious  about  it,  and  world,  for  a  solution  of  all  psychologi- 
may  look  askance  at  statistics  for  the  cal  difficulties.  We  must  give  it  in  his 
rest  of  his  life.  But  a  person  who  own  words: — 
brings  some  scientific  culture  to  the  .._,  .^ .  ^,  x  •  .i.  ,  j. 
study  of  such  tables,  finds  in  them  "Thjiaitis  that,  m  the'ordinaiy  march 
only  a  confirmation  of  general  know-  t  "^^^^^  an  mcreasmg  perception  of 
ij^  iT  u  J  u  «•  J.  ®u*  •  \i  A  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the 
ledge  he  had  before  obtained.  A  ^^trinS  of  chance,  and  replaces  it  by 
people,  Imng  from  y^r  to  year  in  that  of  necessary  connection.  And  it  is, 
the  same  climate,  earmng  subsistence  i  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these 
by  the  same  arts,  preserving  the  same  two  doctrines  of  chance  and  necessity 
relative  proportions  of  rich  and  poor,  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  sub- 
and  living  under  the  same  govern-  sequent  dogmas  of  free  will  and  pre- 
meht  and  religion,  may  be  expected  destination.  Nor  is  it  difBcult  to  un- 
to exhibit  annually  the  same  amount  derstand  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more 
of  crime.  If  there  is  a  diversity,  it  is  advanced  state  of  society,  this  motamor- 
the  diversity  he  will  have  to  explain.  Ptosis  would  occur.  In  every  country 
He  is  not  surprised  at  the  uni-  ^  «»^  ^^  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
formity,  neither  is  he  thrown  into  has  reached  a  certain  point,  the  produce 
despair  by  it.  Poverty  and  ignorance,  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
-.,/  r»**.«I  .»».^.^  ^9  'L:™^  •«««  ^J  sufficient  for  his  own  support.  It  is, 
and  other  sources  of  cr  me,  may  ap-  therefore,  no  longer  nece^  that  aU 
p^  to  undergo  no  alteration  year  ghouldwork;  and  there  is  found  a  sepa- 
alter  year,  and  even  m  some  conn-  ^^^  ^lass,  the  members  of  which  pass 
tries,  for  century  after  centurv  ;  but  their  lives  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pur- 
yet  he  knows  that  amongst  the  laws  suit  of  pleasure ;  a  veiy  few,  however, 
of  the  human  being  is  this  of  an  in-  in  tiie  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  know- 
orement    of    knowledge    somewhere  ledge.    Among  these  last  there  are  al- 
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ways  fbimd  some  who,  neglecting  ex-  the  sake  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
ternal  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  statement — ^that  our  belief  in  oar  free 
study  of  their  own  minds;  and  such  will  was  a  metamorphosis  of  the  doc- 
men,  when  possessed  of  great  abilities,  trine  of  chance. 
become  the  founders  of  new  phC^o-  Whether  it  might  have  had  each 
Sophies  and  new  religions,  which  often  ^  ^^^gio,  we  do  not  intend  to  dia- 
exercise  unmense  influence  over  the  peo-  ^^  .  ?„/  ZZ  .,1  2l,u^^^  ♦I.-*1I 
plo  who  receire  them.  But  the  authore  ^ '  K*  7®  *?  ^i"*^^  rare  that  it 
of  these  systems  are  themselves  affected  *^  .*»  independent  onpn  in  each 
by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  ™^f  coDSCiouaneaa,  and  is  not  dae  to 
live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  *"®  labours  of  any  metaphTsician ; 
escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding  opin-  ^^^  ^^  belief  in  free  will  is  bat  an- 
ions; .and  what  is  called  a  new  philo-  oth^  name  for  the  sense  of  power  we 
sophyj  or  a  new  reUgion, .  is  general*  all  indispatably  haye,  wnich  is  in- 
ly not  so  much  a  creation  of  fro^  ideas,  separable  from,  homan  Ufe  itaelC  It 
but  rather  a  new  direction  given  to  ideas  springs  up  from  the  very  nature  of 
already  current  among  oontemporaiy  each  man%  mind.  We  think  an  act 
thinkers.  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  g^^  can  perform  our  thought  We 
us,  the  doctrine  of  chance  in  the  ester-  ^^,^  ^his  power.    It  is  no  mistake  at 

^1  Tn'^«TfX??^w^n«  th«  ntw  ^^  ^^  °^  ^^^^  He  who  can 
wiUm  the  internal;  whUe  the  other  anticipate  his  action  in  thought  and 
doctnne  of  necessary  connection  is  •r""»*"r"*« "«  ^,"  *"  M*v«gu«,  c»uu 
equally  analogous  to  Uiat  of  predestina-  ^1?  ®^®?°i?  Ins  Uiought,  has  aod 
tion,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  J^"  ^  indiffl>utable  power  over  the 
first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphy-  future.  Subsequent  reflection  may 
sidan,  the  second  by  the  theologian,  i^^^al  to  us  that  at  each  moment  of 
In  the  first  mstance,  the  metaphysician,  our  lives  we  exercise  this  power  ao- 
fiettmg  oui  with  the  docirine  of  charuxj  cording  to  certain  precedent  oondi- 
carries  into  the  study  of  the  mini  this  tions.  We  have  certain  purposes  to 
jirbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  accomplish,  certain  rules  of  conduct 
which  in  its  new  field  becomes  fiw  will  to  act  upon  ;  but  if  we  ask  ourselves 
—an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties  the  question,  how  it  came  to  pass 
»ecra  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  ftiee-  that  we  have  adopted  such  rules  or 
dom  Itself  the  cause  of  all  actions,  is  purposes  ?— why  it  is,  for  instance, 
caused  by  none,  but,  hko  the  doctrine  fhat^^have  i^t  our^lves  to^bSSn 
of  chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admittmg  -""*"«  "»»«  ^^  v«oow«  w  wimu 
of  no  further  explanation.  In  the  second  ^^^J?  ^^^^^^  than  reputation,  or  re- 
instance,  the  theologian,  taking  up  the  PO^aUon  rather  than  wealth  ?— we 
doctrine  of  necessary  connection,  recasts  ^^  toma  aware  that  a  long  and 
it  into  a  religious  shape ;  and  his  mind  complicated  train  of  events  —  some 
bemg  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order  of  a  mental,  some  of  a  social,  some 
and  of  uniformity,  ho  naturally  ascribes  of  a  physiological  character  —  may 
such  undeviating  regularity  to  the  pre-  have  led  to  the  present  intellectusu^ 
science  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  posiUon  in  which  we  find  ounelvea.' 
the  magnificent  notion  of  one  God  there  But  in  that  position,  whatever  it 
13  added  the  dogma,  that  by  Him  all  Qiay  be,  we  desire,  and  determine, 
things  have  firom  the  beginning  been  ^ud  act,  and  have  the  sense  of 
absohitely  predetenmned  and  preor-  ^^^^  ^  accomplish  our  wishes. 
(jamea.  — ^f .  y.)  fj. jj^  precedent  conditions  are  not 
We  may  observe  that  the  doctrine  present  to  our  thoughts,  are  never 
of  predestination  is  more  often  seen  rally  known  to  any  of  us,  and  not 
opposed  to  that  of  the  necessary  oon-  at  all  suspected  by  many ;  but  this 
nection  between  event  and  event,  sense  of  power  is  present  whenever 
than  ibunded  on  it  Everythmg  is  we  act  or  determine.  Every  man 
attributed  to  the  free  will  of  the  seems  to  himself  at  the  mommt 
Supreme  Power.  The  Greek  idea  of  the  fountain-source  of  his  own  re- 
Fate  seems  connected  with  such   a  solves. 

doctrine,  but  the  predeslanation  of  a  We  next  come  to  Chapters  lY.  and 

Turk  would  revolt  from  it.    An  arbi-  Y.,  which  have  excited  more  discus- 

trary  will  has  predetermined  all.    It  sion  than  any  other  portion  of  Mr. 

is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  free  will  Buckleys    book.     They    contain  '^a 

carried  up  into  the  celestial  r^ona  comparison   between   morsd  and   in- 

But  we  quoted  the  passage  only  for  tellectnal  laws,  and  inquiry  into  the 


< 
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efibct  prodaoed  by  each  on  the  pro-  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by 
^resB  of  society,"  and  also  an  "  Inquiry  the  stationary  agent ;  becanse,  where 
loto  the  inflaenoe  exercised  by  reU-  sarroanding  circamstances  are  an- 
ffjon,  literatnre,  and  government."  changed,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
The  prevailing  feeling  which  these  prodace  a  stationary  efifeot."  Very 
chapters  seem  to  have  produced,  is»  true ;  bat  if  we  once  admit  an  in- 
that  there  is  a  great  and  important  crease  of  knowledge,  where  is  this 
truth  in  them,  but  also  a  considerable  "  stationary  agent*'  to  be  found  ? 
amount  of  error.  We  participate  in  Arts,  moralsy  government,  are  all 
this  impression.  We  apprehend  that  alive  with  chaoge,  reacting  upon 
a  profound  truth  is  here  obscured  by  each  other ;  the  whole  social  organ- 
an  over  -  zealous  exposition  of  it ;  ism  is  in  motion.  Good  government 
whilst  other  truths,  of  all  but  equal  may  now  be  said  to  initiate  improve- 
importance,  are  hastily  passed  over  ment  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  these 
or  thrown  into  oblivion.  Instead  together  to  give  new  force  and  new 
of  that  harmony  amongst  the  great  applications  to  moral  precepts.  The 
elements  of  civilisation,  science,  art,  progress  complicates  as  it  advances, 
religion,  laws,  government,  and  lite-  We  may  still  look  back  to  some 
ratoxe,  which  the  philosopher,  in  gene-  strictly  intellectual  progress  as  the 
ral,  delights  to  portray,  our  author  initiatory  force  which  set  all  in  mo- 
appears  desirous  of  giving  all  the  tion ;  but  the  good  law  and  the  new 
honours  to  science  or  the  intellect  inveotion  which  were  thus  origi- 
alona  nated,  become  in   their  turn   active 

We  entirely  asree  with  Mr.  Buckle  agents,  rendering  good  services,  which 

in  his  leading  idea,  that  the  increase  can    be   accredited    only    to    them. 

of  knowledge  is  the  great  initiative  Morality    and   religion,  arte,  litera- 

of  human  progress.    External  nature  ture,  and    government,  all    advance 

being  the  same,  and  human  appetites  by  the  same   intellectual  energy  of 

and  passions  being  the  same,  what  man;  but  why  jealously  exclude,  in 

is  it  but   firesh  Imowledge  of  some  the  programme  of  human  progress, 

kind  or  other  that  produces  the  dif-  their  operation  upon  each  other,  and 

ference  in  sucoeesive  a^^es  f    But  mo-  their  reaction  on  that  intellect  ? 
rality  is  not  a  blind  instinct,  acting       Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  contempt  for 

with  a  uniform  force  at  all  epochs ;  pychological  studies,  appears  not  to 

it  is  a  combination  of  passion  and  nave  given  himself   the  trouble   to 

of  knowledge.    Why,  then,  does  Mr.  come  to  any  conclusion    upon    the 

Buckle    represent   morality    as   the  nature  of  the  moral  sentiments,  for 

stationary  dement  ?     Whatever  ac-  in  the  same  page  (p.  163)  he  points 

quisition  of   knowledge   bears  upon  out  the  successive  changes  which  the 

morality,  is  effecting  a  change  in  our  moral  opinion  of  society  undergoes, 

moral  sentiments.    As  well  might  a  and  yet  speaks  of  ''the  dictates  of 

physiologist,  after  tracing  the  growth  what  is  called  moral  instinct,''  and 

and  condition  of  any  organ  or  tissue  dwells  upon  the  stationary  nature  of 

(as  the  liver)  to  the  blood,  proceed  to  these  dictates.    '*  There  is  nothing,'* 

describe  that  organ  or  tissue  as  a  he  says,  ''to  be  found  in  the  world, 

stationary  element — overlooking  the  which  has  undergone  so  little  change 

fact,  that,  according  to  the  condition  as    those   great    dogmas   of    which 

of  the   blood  will  be  the  condition  moral  systems  are  composed.    To  do 

of   the   liver,    and   its   efifoct   upon  good  for  others — to  sacrifice  for  their 

the  whole  system.    Our  intellectual  benefit  ^our   own   wishes — to    love 

progress  is  of  so  pre-eminent  value,  your  neighbour  as  yourself— to  for- 

because^  owing  to  it,  our  moral  and  give  your  enemies — ^to  restrain  your 

religious  sentiments   are   themselves  pasdons — ^to  honour  your  parents — 

modified,    and     their    improvement  to  respect  those  who  are  set  over  you 

leads  on  again  to  progress  in  every  — ^these  and  a  few  others  are  the  sole 

kind  of  knowled^.  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have 

**  Since     dvilisation,"    says     Mr.  been  known  for  thousands  of  years, 

Bu<^]e,  "  is  the  product  of  moral  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been 

and  intellectual  agendes,  and  since  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons, 

that  product  is  constantly  changing,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  mor- 
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aliata  and  theologians  have  been  able  In  the  island  of  Ladrones  itself  we 
to  prodaoe."  If  these  are  the  die-  may  be  snre  there  was  the  same 
tates  of  a  moral  instinct,  the  moral  moral  law,  though  the  Fortngese 
instinct  most  act  very  differently  at  foand,  to  their  cost  that  it  did  not 
different  times;  for  there  have  been  apply  to  strangers  What  ji^  steal- 
times  when  some  of  them  have  been  ing  ?  Is  it  stealing  to  induce  a  man, 
very  little  heard  of.  Bat,  in  fact,  it  by  false  representations,  to  part  with 
is  a  mere  delosion  to  suppose  that  his  property  at  a  tenth  of  its  value  ? 
because  general  precepts  of  this  kind  Some  people  evidently  think  not  Is 
are  so  widely  repeated,  that  they  it  stealing  to  plunder  the  wrecked 
have  the  same  meaning  or  applicar  vessel?  The  people  of  Zetland  did 
tiou  at  all  times  and  places.  These  not  so  interpret  the  law.  In  the 
general  precepts  may  not  be  altered  middle  ages  many  a  courtly  knight 
in  a  single  letter,  and  yet  a  very  dif-  thonght  it  no  robbery  to  pillage  a 
ferent  code  of  morality  may  be  en-  Jew.  Perhaps  he  quoted  to  him 
forced  by  public  opinion.  his  own  text  about  ^  spoiling  the 
Our  author  quotes  with  approbation  Egyptians."  Every  man  would  pre- 
a  passage  from  Sir  James  Mackin-  serve  his  life,  and  there  is  sure,  tbere- 
tosh,  which  upholds  the  same  sopbis-  fore,  to  be  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  do 
tical  view  of  the  stationary  nature  of  no  murder!'*  But  what  it  murder? 
morality.  The  identity  of  certain  Is  killing  the  man  who  has  injured 
general  precepts  is  supposed  to  imply  you  a  murder  ?  We  think  so ;  our 
the  same  actual  code  of  morals ;  as  Saxon  ancestors  held  a  more  in- 
if  every  people  who  repeated  the  dulgent  opinion.  Is  it  murder,  or 
precept,  **  Thou  shalt  not  steal,''  had  is  it  not  the  first  of  duties  to  revenge 
the  same  laws  of  property,  and  made  an  ancestor,  and  follow  up  a  family 
the  same  application  of  this  com-  feud?  In  olden  times  revens^e  was 
mandment  Sir  James  Mackintosh  permitted;  ohly  you  must  kill  yoor 
says,  "  Morality  admits  no  disco-  enemy  before  he  gets  into  the  city  of 
veriea  More  than  three  thousand  refuge,  or  He  in  wait  for  him  till  he 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  comfK)-  imprudently  issues  from  its  sacred 
sition  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  let  precincts.  Go  through  the  Deca- 
any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  logue,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
what  important  respect  the  rule  of  substantial  morality  of  any  age  de- 
life  has  varied  since  that  distant  pends  not  on  the  text,  but  on  the 
Eeriod.  -Let  the  institutes  of  Menu  interpretation.  If  Solomon  takes  to 
e  explored  with  the  same  view,  we  himself  a  thousand  wives,  does  the 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  poor  man  commit  adultery  who  runs 
Let  the  books  of  false  religion  be  away  with  one  of  them  ?  No  precept 
opened,  it  will  be  found  that  their  telU  us  much  till  we  know  what 
moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand  are  the  circumstances,  customs,  and 
features,  the  same.  The  fact  is  evi-  modes  of  thought  amongst  which  it 
dent,    that   no    improvements    have  is  to  operate. 

been    made  in   practical    morality.**  How  does  this  passion  of  revenge 

(Note,  p.  164).    Life  itself  has  varied  alter  as    civilization    advances,    and 

considerably  since  the  times  of  Moses  what    different    laws    and  duties    it 

and  of  Menu,  and  therefore,  at  all  prescribes!      Some      English     tra- 

events,  the  application  of  any  rule  of  vellers*  sailing  the  other  day  upon 

life  must  have  varied  also.    Slavery  one  of  the  less-frequented    lakes  of 

is  with  us  extinct ;  there  is  no  pro-  North  America  met  a  naked  savage 

perty  in  man.    The   rule    of    "  Do  paddling  along   in   his  bark   canoe, 

unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  ^*  his  matted  hair  hanging  over  his 

do  unto  yon,"  receives,  here  at  least,  shoulders,    and     his     hideous    face 

a  somewhat  larger  application  and  a  daubed  over  with  ashes.    The  wild 

new  significance.    As  no  society  has  man    was    skulking     amongst    the 

existed  without  some  law  of  property,  reeds,  but  being  chued  and  accosted, 

there  must    always   have  been  the  he  explained  to  the  English  traveller 

moral  precept,  Thou  shalt  not  steal  1  that  **  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 

*  SeeJfmMsoto. 
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Fond  da  Lac  to  reveoge  the  death  "In  a  great  and  comprehensiye  view, 

of  a    relative,    for    whom,   he    said,  the  changes  in  every  civilised  people 

pointing    to  the   ashes    on  his  face  ^^  in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely 

and  head,  he  was  then  in  monrning/'  ®°  *hree  things :  first  on  the  amount  of 

Under  the  sense  of  a  grave  responsi-  knowledge   possessed   by  their   ablest 

bility,the  poor  savage  was  proceed-  "?«°»  secondly   on  the  direction  which 

log  on  his  solitary  mission  of  blood  thaj  knowledge  takes-that  is  to  say  the 

and  revenge.    The  family  fend  must  ??|!aif  Ti'^tS.li^'.ir^^^*' .k*  ""^"^ 

ftt  all  riftks  hfl  nnrflopd      With  thia  ^™y»  ^^^  ^hove  all,   on  the  extent 

at  all  risits  be  pajs'ied.     vvilh  this  ^  ^y^-^^^  ^^^  knowledge  is  diffused,  and 

poor   iMt   remnant  of  the  tnbe  it  ^he  freedom  with  which  it  per^  aU 

seemed  to  have  been  felt  as  a  miser-  classes  of  society, 

able    necessity,  a   taelancholy   duty.  "  These  are  the  three  great  movers  of 

He  and  his  duties  were  alike  vanish-  every  civilised  country ;  and  although 

ing  from  the  scene.  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed 

We    see  that   our  passions  thtn-  by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful 

selves  modify  with  advanced  think-  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 

ing — for  what  is  popularly  called  a  ^<5h  other,  and  the  average  of  long 

passion  is  a  union  of  thought  and  periods  remain  unaffected.     Owing  to    . 

feeling— and  that,  consequently,  our  ^^  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the 

moral  sentiments  must  vary  also,  and  °^^~'  qaaliti^  do,  no  doubt,  constantly 

become  at  each  stage  other  agents  l"^  \  ~^  ^^^  *°  ^?®  "f '  *>^  .P®?aps 

than    they  were    before.     After    ao-  ®^^°  *"  f  1£!°T^?"'  ^^^"^  "^^  ^  "^ 

lrnn»uXfn«     ««    jS[\!    u^nC}^  AnL  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  mtentious,  iu  snothcr  an 

knowledging,    as    Mr.    Buckle    does  excess  of  bad  ones.    But  we  have  no 

most     distinctly,    that     the     moral  ^ason    to   think   that  any  permanent 

opinion    which    governs   society    ad-  change  has  been  effected  in  the  pro- 

vances  with  its  intelligence,  we  are  portion    which    those    who    naturaUy 

at  a  loss  to   understand  what   it   is  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 

that  he  would  reserve  as  a  stationary  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent 

element  under  the  name  of  '*  ioatioc*  In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and 

tive  morals."    For  the  rest,  we  quite  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so 

agree  with  what  he  has  said  of  the  ^^  ^  ^e  are  aware,  no  progress.    .    .    . 

modiBcalion  of  our  morality  by  the  ^^*®    desolation  of   countries   and  the 

increase    of   knowledge.    Of   course,  slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never 

the  value  of  any  specifio  knowledge  "?   V*  ^  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 

must    in    each  ia*;  depend    on  the  f!^j!ZrT^'^''^''7''^^'^''ti^i^'^ 

relation  it  bears  to  the  existing  in-  Sifr  "r  Ka^lZ^^^^^^ 

.  »i    .     I       J        .  ,         j.^.        ?  .,  anaer  or  JNapoleon  become  after  a  time 

tellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  yoidofeffecMnd  the  affairs  of  the  worid 
people.  To  refeir  to  an  illustration  return  to  their  former  level  This  is  the 
Mr.  Buckle  employs,  the  doctrine  of  ©bb  and  flow  of  liistory-the  perpetual 
free  trade  would  not  teach  the  love  flux  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
of  peace  to  a  nation  which  had  little  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this  there  la 
trade  or  commerce.  Probably  no  a  far  higher  movement;  and  as  the  tide 
such  doctrine  would  arise  or  be  rolls  on,  now  advancmg,  now  receding, 
heeded.  The  old  Romans,  who  were  ^hcre  is  amidst  its  endless  fluctuations 
enriching  themselves  by  conquest,  ^^^  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures 
were  not  open  to  any  argument  ^^^  ^^^^'  "^^^  actions  of  bad  men  pro- 
drawn  from  our  political  economy :  ^'^^^  °°^y  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of 
they   had  a  qnite  different  doctrine  8^^  «ieu  only  temporary  good;   and 

about   the   wealth    of  nations.    So,  ^'?!"^,^u  ??^  jS2!^.,!f  ^'^5  ^^  lL^ 

too  in  auestions  of  moralitv  between  ^^^^^^  subside,  are  neutralised  by  subse- 

♦u  *;  i^^K^r^  ^?  .?^        ^  Dctweeu  ^  generations,  absorbed  by  the  in- 

the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  ^essant  movement  of  future  agea    But 

no  amount  of  speculative  or  theoreti-  the  discoveries  of  great  men  never  leave 

cal  knowledge  will  avail  much  where  us;    they  are   immortel,  they  contain 

broad   distinctions,   like    that  which  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the 

slavery    introduces,  separate    society  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the  struggles 

into  adverse  classes.  of  rival  creeds,  and  witneai  the  decay 

Bearing    in    mind    these    observa-  of  successive  religiona    AU  these  have 

lions,   we    quote    with    pleasure    the  their  different   measures  and   different 

following    eloquent    passage,    which  standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one 

concludes  the  fourth  chapter  :—  *8^  another  set  for  another.    They  pass 

awi^  like  a  dream;  thay  are  as  the 
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fabric  of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  principal  reason  why  the  Qreeks  and 

rack  behind.    The  discoveries  of  genius  Romans  were  unable  to  retain  the  ctvUi- 

alone  remain ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  sation  which  they  for  a  short  tune  pos- 

that  we  now  have;  they  are  for  all  ages  sessed.    Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 

and  all  times;  never  young,  and  never  the  present  moment  going  on  in  Ger- 

old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  many,  where  the  most  valuable  part  of 

life'*  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial  and  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which, 

undying   stream ;   they'  are   essentially  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  na- 

cumulative,   and,  giving  birth   to    the  tion  itself,  produces  no  effect  on  the  na- 

additions  which  they  subsequently  re-  tional  civiliaation." — (P.  244.) 

ccive,  they  thus  influence  the  mofirt  dis-  ^  j      ^j^    ^^^^    ^j^.^^    .^    ^^ 

were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of  literature  mwns  not  only  a  written 

their  promulgation.'MP-  205.)  rewrd  or  act  of  expression,  but  it 

*^         ^ ,         ,  ...  aabraoes  also  the  original  thinking. 

After  80  eloquent  a  passage,  it  is  ^^  iniellectual  progress  of  our  highest 

disagreeable  to  return  to  the  task  of  ^^     During  the  remaining  part  of 

cavilling,  or  of  requiring  a  more  ac-  ^^         ^^^  paragraph,  the  term  is 

curate  and  impartial  exposition.    Yet  ^jged  in  a  more  restncted  sense, 
in  the  oi^apter  whioh  Mo^.  on  the  ^^^      ^^  ^^ 

influence  of  .f  ^  f  ^^  f^'^^'^'^'  ^^  has  received  great  benefit  fit>m  its  liteiT. 

government,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ^^  thisis  owing,  not  ta  what  the  liteia- 

notice  throughout  a  certain  capricious  ^^^  ^^  originated,  but  to  what  it  has 

and  perverse  spirit,  that  turns  from  preaerved.    Knowledge  must  be  acquired 

the     commonplace     truth,    perhaps  ^^fore  it  can  be  written ;  and  the  only 

partly    because    it    is    commonplace,  ^jse  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse 

and  loves  to  border  upon  a  paradox,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  are 

How  grudgingly  are    the  claims  of  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 

literature  allowed  1    That  books  per-  veniently  found.    Literature,  in  itseli,  ia 

petnate  error,  is  brought  almost  as  hui   a  trifling  maiter;  and   ia   merely 

conspicuously  forward  as  that  they  valuable  as  being  the  armoury  in  whi<^ 

&re  the  ffreat  depositaries  of  human  the  weapons  of  the  human  mmd  are  laid 

SouKht,  and  the  instruments  of  pre-  ^P,  and  from  which,  when  required,  they 

rSng  and    teaching   and  carrying  can  be  quickly  drawn^" 
forwa^  the  knowledge  of  mankind.       The  ordy  use  of  books  to  serve  as 

It  is  not  always  clear  in  what  sense  a  storehouse  1    But  what  a  use  this 

Mr   Buckle  uses  the  term  Literature,  is !    The  book  becomes  an  indispen- 

Soinetimes  it  embraces  original  think-  sable  aid  to  thinking  of  a  high  order, 

irnr  •  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  ^t  is  for  all  classes,  and  for  every  suc- 

aot  of  expression,  or  the  written  re-  cessive  generation,  the  great  lostrn- 

fiord  in  contradiction  to  oral  commn-  men    of    culture.      But,    moreover, 

nication  ^^  ^*  °ot  the  only  use  of  books  ; 

V      »x  .    :        x.^uu  they  are    not    only   depositaries   of 

"Literature,  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  ,^^^^^1^^^^   for   those    who   seek    it 

^^ificht^nowlXra^^^^^^^^^  theVth%,  by  the  delight  they  ^ 

J^^^^m  An  which  it^k  cast  qaently  give,  dissemma  e  knowledge 

InttSTas  in  the  other  cases  we  have  amongst  those  ^^O'NoMiie^erBeek 

^uSSrS,    individual    men    may,    of  it    Mr.  Buckle  tells  us  that  what  is 

oourse   take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  important  "  above  all,  is  the  extent 

crreat  height  above  the  level  of  their  age.  to  which  knowledge  is  diffused."  Now 

But  if  they  rise  above  a  certain  point,  the  beauty  of  expression,  ^  the  lucid 

their  present   usefulness  is   impaired;  arrangement,  even  the  fictitious  nar- 

if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed,  rative— whatever    passes    under    the 

When  the  iuterval  between  the  intellec-  ^^^^^  ^f  poetry,  or  eloquence,  or  in- 

tual  classes  and  the  practical  classes  is  ygntion— all  these  quite  literary  ex- 

too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  in-  ^^^^^^    tend    immensely    to    dis- 
auence,  the  ktter  will  reap  no  benefit  j^^^  knowledge  and  to  promote 

This  is  what  occurred  "^  th«  wcient  ^  Not  a  mere  dead  storehouse 

7'''^  T)Z^^oft:'^^Zi^"e  Lr^armouS  do  we  see  here,  but  a 

ffi'V^Wph^^^^     wi^  li'  storehou^that  cames  out  ita  pro- 

S^^er  ta^jable;   and^  this  ia  the  vender  from  door  to  door-anannoury 
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that  pats  the  sword  in  yoar  hand,  oas  race — fcrodous,  dissolntOf  and  cruel. 

and  the  buckler  on  your  arm,  and  For  suck  a  people,  Polytheism  was  the 

equips  you  before  you  ever  thought  natural  creed ;  and  we  read,  accordingly, 

Of  arming.    What  extendefl  so  widely  *^at  they  practised  an  idolatry  which  a 

in  France,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  ^^^^^  thinkers  and  only  a  few  ven- 

whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  bo  much  ^  ^  dtsp^8e     The  Chnstum  religion, 

C™.i«,i««    5»  ^    «,«««  «I«   M*»oa  fi^lhng   among  these  men,  found  them 

knowledge,  or  so    many  new  ideM,  ^^^^^  ^  appreciate    ite  sublime  and 

but  that  charm  of  style  and  exquisite  admirable  doa&ines.    And  when,  a  little 

art  of  expression  which  had  been  so  jater,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  im- 

highly  cultivated  m  that  country  ?  migrations,    the   invaders,    who   were 

in  like  manner,  the  value  of  great  even  more  barbarous  than  the  Romans, 

received  systems  of  religion,  teac|iing  brought  with  them  those  superstitions, 

the  multitude  authoritatively,  is  but  which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condi- 

coldly  acknowledged  by  our  author,  tion.    It  was  upon  the  materials  arising 

while  the  evils  or  inconvenience  at-  froni  these  two  sources  that  Christianity 

tending  such    authoritative  ^teaching  ^^  ^^ow-  called  to  do  her  work.    The 

are  brought    prominently  before  us.  result  is  most  remarkable ;  for  after  the 

Mr.  Buckle    uses    here    occasionally  new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all 

harsh    and     provoking    expression^  ^^JT 't  ?^  ^^ /^S^'^®"^  *^.^  ^'"'"'^^^ 

which  however  we  will  not  now  ston  2^  ^^^  ^^^  P^  ^^  ^"""P^'  '^  ^"^  *^^ 

wnicn,nowever,  we  will  not  now  Slop  ^^^^   ^^^   nothing   had  been    really 

to  canvass  or  repel  Adopting  for  the  effected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society 
time  his  own  wide  nwthod  of  gene-  ^^asin  that  early  stage  in  which  super- 
ralisation,  we  do  not  find  that  justice  gtition  is  inevitable,  and  in  which  men, 
is  done  to  the  great  priesthoods  and  if  they  do  not  have  It  in  one  fonn,  will 
great  creeds  that  have  wrought  so  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that 
much  for  the  government  of  nations,  Christianity  taught  a  simple  doctriue, 
and  have  been  so  instrumental  in  dif-  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
fusing  thought  from  people  to  people,  minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so 
For  there  has  always  been  a  mis-  fi^^^*  *  ^tep,  and  required  more  compli- 
Bionary  spirit  at  work,  not  only  ^^^^^  ^^^"^^  *^^  »  ^"^^  complicated 
amount  individuals,  but  amongst  belief  What  followed  is  well  known  to 
natioM.  No  people  has  ever  felt  an  Si®  students  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
uouuuB*  x^u  pwpic  UUP  ^Tct  i«M  »u  ^j^^  Bupcrstitiou  of  Europe,  faistead  of 
interest  m  teaching  another  people,  ^eing  diminished,  was  only  turned  into 
unless  It  had  this  missiomi^  spirit.  ^  ^^^  channel  The  new  religion  was 
It  IS  indisputably  true,  and  it  is  a  corrupted  by  the  old  foUies;  the  ado- 
truth  which  Mr.  Buckle  illustrates  in  ration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the 
a  most  dear  and  forcible  manner,  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the 
that  a  rude  ferocious  people  cannot  Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worehip 
at  once  receive  the  religion  of  a  more  of  Cybele ;  pagan  ceremonies  were  estub- 
lefined  and  cultivated  people.  But  lished  in  Christian  churches;  not  only 
it  is  also  true  that  the  more  educated  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but  likewise 
people  may  gradually  indoctrinate  i^  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
the  less  educated,  and  that  refinement  ^^?^?  incorporated  and  worked  into  tho 
of  manners  may  in  part  follow  as  a  spint  of  the  new  religion,  untd  after  the 
consequence  of 'more' elevated  think-  "^i^.^^^^l^^Z,^^^^^ 

*°§*,,    .     .,        ,         .      c    '  n'    L'  foTia,  that  its  best   features  were  lost, 

That  other  elements  of  XJivilisation  ^^^  ^^^  lineaments  of  its  earUer  loveU- 

must  in  general  precede  the  adoption  ^ess  altogether  destroyed. 

''Ki\^fii  fi^lulf^fe  lUU  This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the 

ably  stated  and  Illustrated  m  the  tol-  ^^^^^  ^^^^      rp^'^j^^    barbarians 

lowmg  passage  .  ^^  j^^^  ^^  moral  excellence  was  pre- 

,,  >^                    .   .-.  *u  X       1*  sented  in  the  great  Founder  of  Cnris- 

;  Thus  necessaiy  IS  it  tha<^J»  fer  as  ^j^j^     ^^^   -^  g^^  pre-eminent  dis- 

nations  aro  concerned,  mteUectual  acti-  ^;^i^''Lv:«u  ««„ij  ^^*   .♦  Auia  ^,^^\, 

vity  should  precede  reUgioua  unprovo-  ciples,  which  could  not,  at  this  epoch, 

meit.    If  we  require  farther   iUustra-  ^»^t  °"«\"/^^^  ^"'^"fi^**  themselves, 

tiona  of  this  important  truth,  wo  shaU  Such  an  ideal,  such  great  example, 

find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred  might    often    be    entirely    obscured, 

in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  an^  always  but  vaguely  appreciated. 

of  Christianity.    The  Romans  were,  with  They  v  might    still    occasionally    be 

rare  exception,  an  ignorant  and  harbor-  worsmppers,  in  their  heartSi  of  Odin 
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orofThor;  bat  each  great  Exemplar  pagans  of  the  Boman  Empire  ez- 
was  nevertheless  presented  before  tracted  for  themselves  by  their  inter- 
them  constantly  in  their  church,  coarse  with  the  Hebrew&  As  the 
If  the  young  man  could  not  under-  mere  historian  would  say,  it  was  the 
stand  it,  the  old  man  did ;  if  the  greatest  product  of  the  various  men- 
warrior  forsook  it,  the  man  of  peace  tal  powers,  passions,  hopes,  and 
returned  to  it  It  was  there  to  ap-  reason  of  mankind,  at  this  remark- 
peal  to  all  hearts  that  nature  or  cir-  able  epoch ;  and  being  once  given  to 
cnmstance,  or  tender  disposition,  or  Uie  world,  it  has  remained  as  a  sub- 
an  adverse  fate,  rendered  susceptible  slantive  teacher,  a  permanent  instrn- 
to  moral  and  religious  impression,  ment  for  the  moral  and  religious  ele- 
It  was  winning  its  way,  slowly  rising  vation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
into  empire,  and  helping  all  along  to  When  our  author  comes  to  speak 
subdue  and  civilise.  And  if  it  be  of  the  influence  of  government  on 
true  that  the  Virgin  Mary  took  the  civilisation  or  the  progress  of  society, 
place  of  the  dethroned  Cybele,  there  we  finf  the  same  spirit  of  capricioas 
was  at  least  here  a  change  of  dynasty  antagonism.  Of  course,  the  indis- 
tbat  was  most  propitious  to  the  pensable  services  of  government  are 
moral  government  or  mankind.  not  denied  ;  but  he  dwells  with  efipe- 
Mr.  Buckle  is  most  disposed  to  cial  emphasis  on  the  cbstrucfive  oper- 
eontempliite  the  spontaneous  or  nn-  ation  of  all  governmenta  That  they 
assisted  progress  of  any  one  given  conserve  to  us  what  is  ^ood,  would 
people;  Uie  aid  which  one  people  has  appear  to  be  not  half  so  important  a 
received  from  a  culture  or  from  a  truth  as  that  they  preserve  what  is 
mode  of  thinking  which  originated  in  bad.  He  even  permits  his  didlike  to 
another,  is  a  phase  of  his  subject  legislators  to  lead  him  into  an  iocon- 
which  he  does  not  often  present  to  sistency ;  for  he  allows  them  no  merit 
the  reader.  Bat  while  we  must  of  for  their  good  measures,  because 
necessity  presume  that  every  people  these  are  really  the  produce  of  the 
has  an  intellectual  energy  which  it  public  opinion;  yet  he  does  not  re- 
will  put  forth  under  favourable  clr-  lieve  them  from  t>lame  fur  their  bad 
cumstances,  yet  circumstances  favour  measures,  thongl^  these  are  quite  as 
a  very  different  development  in  dif-  much  the  rfsalt  of  the  public  opinion 
ferent  people ;  and  nations  commn-  of  the  age.  He  gives  as  an  illnstra- 
uicate  ana  interchange  with  each  tion  of  a  good  measure  the  repeal  of 
other  their  intellectual  wealth,  as  the  Corn-laws,  but  allows  no  merit 
well  as  the  various  products  of  their  to  Minister  or  Parliament,  assigning 
soil.  We  owe  much  to  the  collision  '  all  to  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  but 
between  nation  and  nation.  Chris-  the  protective  policy  which  was  set 
tianity  itself,  when  we  contemplate  aside,  had  been  in  its  day  and  genera- 
the  mode  in  which  its  development  tion  quite  as  popular  as  the  doctrine 
was  ordained  to  take  place,  is  seen  of  free  trade  is  now;  add  when  he 
to  arise  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  fulminates  against  this  policy,  he 
and  the  Hebrew  mind  were  blending  tlirows  all  the  blame  on  Government 
together.  It  is  impossiblo  for  us  to  and  the  Minister.  ^*  A  system  was 
conceive  how  it  oould  have  assumed  organised  and  strictly  enforced,  of 
its  actual  form,  or  become  the  reli-  interference  with  markets,  interfer* 
glon  that  it  is,  if  it  had  remained  enoe  with  manufactories,  interference 
exclusively  amongst  the  Jews.  The  with  machinery,  interference  even 
Jews  had  made  many  proselytes  with  shops.  The  towns  were  guarded 
amongst  the  pagans;  ana  it  was  by  ezciaemen,  the  ports  swarmed 
amofig  these  pagan  proselytes  that  with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  busi- 
Christianity  became  a  universal  reli-  nesa  was  tt>  inspect  nearly  every 
gion — a  religion  for  the  world.  Had  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer 
It  remained  amongst  the  Jews,  it  into  every  package,  and  tax  every 
would  have  presented  a  Messiahship  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
for  the  Jews,  not  a  Messiahship  for  be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a 
all  mankind.  As  the  mere  historian  large  part  of  all  this  was  by  the  way 
would  define  it,  Christianity  was  the  of  protection  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
religion  which  the  more  thooghtfol  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the 
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iDCODvenienoe   saff^red,  Dot   for   the  to  be  attribated  to  the  admioiBtra- 

use  of  the  Governinent,  bat  for  the  tive   facalty,  which   briogs  all   this 

benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  koowled^  into  operation,  and  tucom- 

the  indastrioQS    classes  were  robbed  plishes  the  very  thing;  ptirifies  the 

in  order  that  indastrv  might  thrive,"  air,  and  makes  the  langs  of  a  thoa- 

(p.  255).    Nothing  is  said    here  of  sand    generations    play    bealthfally  T 

the  popalarity  of  protection,  and  that  Are  good  laws,  protecting  the  life 

the  indastrioos  classes  were  the  very  and  property  of  all,  not  a  sabstan* 

people  who  clamoured  for  it    All  is  tive  progress,  becaose  they  also  off  ird 

ironically  laid  **to  the  paternal  care  opportunity  for  farther  progress?    If 

of  European  legislators."  Qovernmeot  had  no  otner  end  thaa 

But  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  to  frame  and  execute  a  perfect  law 

the  bad  or  the  ^ooa  law  has  been  of  property,  and    had   accomplished 

forced  upon  a  minister  or  legislator  that  end,  would  it  not  have  been  one 

by  public  opinion ;  the  legislator  is  of  the  most  intell^toal,  and  also  one 

sometimes  in  advance  of  th^  public  of  the  most  serviceable  works  that 

opinion.    In  ancient  times,  unless  all  man  had  ever  performed  ? 

legislators  are    mythical    personages  We  have  not  quite  trayelled  through 

(as  some  evidently  are),  it  was  the  that  first   portion   of   the  book    to 

individual    lawgiver  who,  under  the  which  we  limited  ourselves,  and  our 

sanction    of   religion,  imposed   laws  space  is  already  exhausted.    We  will 

upon  the  multitude.  not  attempt  to  enter  on  the  Sixth 

Nor  can  we  see  the  propriety  of  Chapter,  which  treats  of  the  manner 

the  distinction  which  is  drawn  in  the  in  which  history  has  been  written, 

following  passage : — .  We  must  now  leave  the  work  to  the 

«  To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  'l*}^^'   Ti^ll*^  '^M  ^*''®    ^"J 

strong  from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  ^^^^  *?.  ^^  *»ere  and  there  a  useful 

adopt  certain  precautions  respocUng  the  suggestion,  or  a  criticism  not  alto- 

public  health,  are  thp  only  services  which  gether  needless  or  uninstructive.    We 

any  government  own  render  to  the  in-  hav©  niet  with  no  book  for  a  long 

tcrests  of  civilisation.     That  these  are  time  which  we   have  read  with  so 

services  of  immcuso  value,  no  ono  will  much  interest,  from  which  so  much 

deuy ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  by  them  information  and  so  many  novel  views 

civilisation  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  are  to  be  derived,  or  which  is  alto> 

of  man  accolerat4?d.    All  that  is  done  is,  gether  so  worthy  of  a  studious  peru- 

io  afford  an  opportunity  of  progress ;  the  gal.    Every  great  writer  appears  to 

progress  iteelf  must  depend  on   other  jj^ve  his  mannerUm  either  of  thought 

°*"^"-              ^   ^  or  of  style.    Mr.  Buckle  has  a  slash 

We  apprehend  that  a  good  system  ing  uncompromising  method  of  deal- 
of  drainage  would  be  itself  as  sub-  ing  with  his  subject,  which  lea^  as 
stantial  a  progress  as  any  that  could  we  have  seen,  to  exaggerated  one- 
be  named,  and  be  the  cause  of  much  gi(]ed  statements ;  it  also  has  this 
further  progress.  Of  course,  a  sys-  advantage,  -that  what  we  learn  from 
tem  of  drainage,  or  any  other  great  him  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never 
measure  respecting  the  public  health,  forget  No  book  lays  hold  of  the 
is  founded  on  much  antecedent  know-  attention  more  powerfully,  and  few 
ledge  of  various  kinds ;  but  is  nothing  reward  it  more  amply. 
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WHAT    WILL     HB     DO    WITH     IT? — PART    ZVIII. 

BT  PISISTRAlUa  CAXTOK. 

[TAe  Author  reserves  tht  Right  of  Trantlathn.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Man-eater  humiliated.  He  enconntcrs  an  old  acquaintance  In  a  traveller,  who,  like  Bhak- 
8peare*8  Jacques,  la  "a  melancholy  fellow:'*  who,  also,  like  Jacques,  hath  **  great  reaaon 
to  be  aad ;"  and  who^  stlU  like  Jacques,  is  ^  lull  of  matter.** 

Jasper  Loselt  rode  slowly  on  Bcatheleas.  Cntts  might  have  jeered 
through  the  clear  frosty  night;  not  and  said, — ^'^I  blabb^  your  secret, 
back  to  the  country  town  which  he  and  sent  the  aid  that  foiled  it;"  and 
had  left  on  his  hatefd  errand,  nor  Losely  would  have  continued  to  hang 
into  the  broad  road  to  London.  With  his  head,  nor  lifted  the  herculean 
a  strange  desire  to  avoid  the  haunts  hand  that  lay  nerveless  on  the  horsed 
of  men,  he  selected — at  each  choice  mane.  Is  it  not  commonly  so  in  all 
of  way  in  the  many  paths  branching  reaction  from  excitements  in  which 
right  and  left,*  between  waste  and  self-love  has  been  keenly  galled  ? 
woodland — ^the  lane  that  seemed  the  Does  not  vanity  enter  into  the  lust 
narrowest  and  the  dimmest  It  was  of  crime  as  into  the  desire  of  lame  ? 
not  remorse  that  gnawed  him,  neither  At  sunrise  Losely  found  himself  on 
was  it  the  mere  mercenary  disappoint-  the  high  road,  into  which  a  labyrinth 
,  ment,  nor  even  the  pang  of  baffled  of  lanes  had  led  him,  and  opposite  to 
vengeance — it  was  the  profound  hu-  a  milestonef  by  which  he  learned  that 
miliation  of  diseased  self-love  —  the  he  had  been  long  turning  his  back 
conviction  that,  with  all  his  brute  on  the  metropolis,  and  that  he  was 
power,  be  had  been  powerless  in  the  about  ten  mues  distant  from  the 
very  time  and  scene  in  which  he  had  provincial  dty  of  Ouzelford.  By  this 
pictured  to  himself  so  complete  a  tima  his  horse  was  knocked'  up,  and 
triumph.  The  very  quiet  with  which  his  own  chronic  pains  b^^  to  make 
he  had  escaped  stung  him.  Capture  themselves  acutely  felt ;  so  that  when, 
itself  would  have  been  ^referable,  if  a  little  farther  on,  he  came  to  a  way- 
capture  had  been  preceded  by  brawl  side  inn,  be  was  glad  to  halt ;  and 
and  strife  —  the  exhibition  of  his  after  a  strong  dram,  which  had  the 
hardihood  and  prowess.  Qloomily  effect  of  an  opiate,  he  betook  himself 
bending  over  his  horse*s  neck,  he  to  bed,  and  slept  till  the  noon  was 
cursed  himself  as  fool  and  coward,  far  advanced. 
What  would  he  have  had!— a  new  When  Losely  bame  down  stairs, 
crime  on  his  soul?  Perhaps  he  the  common  room  of  the  inn  was 
would  have  answered  —  '*  Anything  occupied  bv  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
rather  than  this  humiliating  failure.^'  of  the  hign  roads ;  and,  on  demand- 
He  did  not  rack  his  brains  with  con-  ing  breakfast,  he  was  shown  into  a 
jecturing  if  Gutts  had  betrayed  him,  small  sanded  parlour  adjoining  the 
or  by  what  other  mode  assistance  kitchen.  Two  other  occupants  —  a 
had  been  sent  in  sach  time  of  need  man  and  a  woman  —  were  there 
to  Darrell.  Nor  did  he  feel  that  already  seated  at  a  table  by  the  fire- 
hunger  for  vengeance,  whether  on  side,  over  a  pint  of  half-and-half. 
Darrell  or  on  his  accomplice  (should  Loselv,  warming  himself  at  the 
that  accomplice  have  placed  the  hearth,  scarcely  noticed  these  humble 
traitor),  which  might  have  been  ex-  revellers  by  a  glance.  And  they,  after 
pected  from  his  characteristic  ferocity,  a  displeased  stare  at  the  stalwart 
On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  vio-  frame  which  obscured  the  cheering 
lence  and  its  excitements  had  in  it  a  glow  they  had  hitherto  monopolised, 
sickness  as  of  shame.  Darrell  at  resumed  a  muttered  conversation ;  of 
that  hour  might  have  ridden  by  him  which,  as  well  as  of  the  vi^s  modiUwh 
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which  refresbed  their  Iim,  the  man  eayonry.  Withered,  and  wild  in  their 
took  the  lion's  share.  Shabbily  for-  attire,  8ir,1>iit  they  knew  a  thing  or 
lorn  were  that  man's  habiliments —  two  I  She  ^sees  lack  in  joar  face, 
turned,  and  returned,  patched,  dam-  Gross  her  hand,  and  give  it  vent" 
ed,  weather-stained,  grease-stained —  "Fiddledee,"  said  the  irreverent 
bat  still  retaining  that  kind  of  mouldy,  Loeely.  "  Take  her  off,  or  I  shall 
j^randiose,  bastard  gentility,  which  scald  ber,"  and  he  seized  the  kettle^ 
implies  that  the  wearer  has  known  The  hag  retreated  grumbling;  and 
better  days;  and,  in  the  downward  Loeely,  soon  despatching  his  meal, 
progress  of  fortunes  when  they  once  placed  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  and  be- 
fall, may  probably  know  still  worse,  gan  to  meditate  what  course  to  adopt 
The  woman  was  some  years  older  for  a  temporary  subsistence.  He  had 
than  her  companion,  and  still  more  broken  into  the  last  pound  left  of  the 
forlornly  shabby.  Her  garments  money  which  he  had  extracted  from 
seemed  literally  composed  of  par-  Mrs.  Crane's  puree  some  days  before, 
tides  of  dust  glued  together,  while  He  recoiled  with  terror  from  the 
her  face  might  have  insured  her  con-  thought  of  returning  to  tov^n  and 
demnation  as  a  witch  before  any  placing  himself  at  her  mercy.  Tet 
honest  jury  in  the  reign  of  King  what  option  had  he?  While  thus 
James  the  First  His  breakfast,  and  musing,  he  turned  impatiently  round, 
the  brandy  bottle  that  flanked  .the  and  saw  that  the  shabby  man  and 
loaf,  were  now  placed  before  Losely ;  the  dusty  hag  were  engaged  in  an 
and,  as  distastefully  he  forced  hiak^elf  amicable  game  of  eearU^  with  those 
to  eat,  his  eye  once  more  glanced  to-  very  cards  which  had  so  offended  his 
wards,  and  this  time  rested  on,  the  olfactory  organei  At  that  sight  the 
shabby  man,  in  the  sort  of  interest  old  instinct  of  the  gambler  struggled , 
with  which  one  knave  out  of  elbows  back ;  and,  raising  himself  up,  he 
regards  another.  As  Jasper  thus  looked  over  the  cards  of  the  players, 
looked,  gradually  there  stole  on  him  The  miserable  wretches  were,  of 
a  reminiscence  of  those  coarse  large  course,  playing  for  nothing ;  and 
features — that  rusty  disreputable  wig.  Losely  saw  ai  a  glance  that  the  man 
The  recognition,  however,  was  not  was,  nevertheless,  trying  to  eheat  the 
mutual ;  and  presently,  after  a  whis-  woman  I  Positively  he  took  that  man 
per  interchanged  between  the  man  into  more  respect;  and  that  man, 
and  the  woman,  the  latter  rose,  and  noticing  the  interest  with  which 
approaching  Losely,  dropped  a  curt-  Losely  surveyed  the  game,  looked 
sey,  and  said,  in  a  weird,  under  voice,  up,  and  said,  "  While  &e  time,  sir  ? 
— '^  Stranger  I  lock's  in  store  for  jou.  What  say  you  ?  A  game  or  two  ?  I 
Tell  your  fortune  I"  ^  As  she  spoke,  can  stake  my  pistoles — that  is,  sir, 
from  some  dust  hole  in  her  garments  so  far  as  a  fourpenny  bit  goes.  If 
she  produced  a  pack  of  cards,  on  ignorant  of  tiiis  French  game,  sir, 
whose  halfobliterated  faces  seemed  cribbage  or  all-fours.** 
incrusted  the  dirt  of  ages.  Thrust-  "  No,*'  said  Losely,  mournfully ; 
ing  these  antiquities  under  Jasper's  "there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
nose,  she  added,  *'  Wish  and  cut"  you ;    otherwise  *'  —  he   stopped   and 

**  Pshaw,'*  said  Jasper,  who  though  sighed.    '*  But  I  have  seen  you  under 

sufficiently  superstitious  in  some  mat-  oUter  circumstances.    What  has  be- 

ters,  and  in  regard  to  some  persons,  come  of  your  Theatrical  Exhibition  ? 

was  not  so  completely  under  the  in-  Gambled  it  away  ?    Yet,  from  what 

fluence  of  that  imaginative  infirmity  I  see  of  your  play,  I  think  you  ought 

as  to  take  the  creature  before  him  not  to  have  lost,  Mr.  Eugge.** 

for  a  sibjl.    "  Get  away ;  you  tarn  The  ex-manager  started, 

my  stomach.    Tour  cards  smell ;  so  '*  What !    Ton  knew  me  before  the 

do  you."  Storm ! — before  the  lifrhtniog  struck 

*'  Forgive  her,  worthy  sir,*'  said  the  me,  as  I  may  sav,  sir — and  falling 

man,    leaning   forward.     **The   hag  into  difficulties,  I  became— a  wreck? 

may  be  unsavoury,  but  she  is  wise.  Ton  knew  me  ?— not  of  the  Company  ? 

The  Three  Sisters  who  accosted  the  ~a  spectator  ?" 

Scottish  Thane,  sir  (Macbeth  —  yon  "As  you  say  —  a  spectator.    Yon 

have  seen  it  on  the  stage  ?)  were  not  had  onoe  in  your  employ  an  actor — 
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clever  old  fellow.    Waife,  I, think,  be  speet ;  and  Jasper  tbea  for  the  fint 

was  called."                         *  time  leanied— and  rather  with  anger 

"  Ha  1  hold  I  At  that  name,  sir,  my  for   the  iDterferenoe   than   gratitode 

wounds  bleed  afresh.    From  that  exe*  for  the  generosity — that  she  had  re- 

orable  name,  sir,  there  hangs  a  tale !"  paid  the  £100,  and  thereby  cancelled 

"  Indeed  I    Then  it  will  be  a  relief  Kagge's  claim  npon  the  child.    Tbe 

to  yoQ  to  tell  it,"  said  Losely,  reset-  ez-manager   then   proceeded   to   the 

tUng  his  feet  on  the  hob,  and  snatch-  narrative  of  his  subsequent   misfor- 

ing  at  any  diversion  from  his  own  re-  tunes — all  of  which  he  laid  to  the 

flections.  charge  of  Waife  and  the  Phenomenon. 

"  Sir,  when  a  gentleman,  who  is  a  <*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  was  ambitious, 
gentleman,  asks,  as  a  favour,  a  sped-  From  my  childhood's  hour  I  dreamed 
men  of  my  powers  of  recital,  not  pro-  of  the  ^reat  York  Theatre — dreamed 
fessionally,  and  has  before  him  the  of  it  hterally  thrice.  Fatal  Vision ! 
sparkling  goblet,  which  he  does  not  But,  like  other  dreams,  that  dream 
invite  me  to  share,  he  insults  niy  fall-  would  have  faded — been  forgotten  in 
en  fortunes.  Sir,  I  am  poor — ^1  own  the  work -day  world  —  and  I  should 
it :  I  have  fallen  into  the  sere  and  not  have  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  sir ;  but  I  have  still  in  yellow,  but  have  had,  as  formerly, 
this  withered  bosom  the  heart  of  a  troops  of  friends,  and  not  been  re- 
Briton  I"  duo»]  to  the  horrors  of  poverty  and 

'^  Warm  it,  Mr.  Bugee.  Help  yonr-  a   faithful   Hag.    But,  sir,  when    I 

self  to  the  brandy — and  the  lady  too."  first  took  to  mv  bosom  that  fiend, 

^  Sir,  you   are  a  ^ntleman ;    sir,  William  Waife,  he  exhibited  a  genius, 

your  health.    Hag,  drink  better  days  sir,    that    Dowton  (you   have    seen 

to  us  both.    That  woman,  sir,  is  a  Dowton?  —  grand!)  was  a  stick  as 

hag,  but  she  is  an  honour  to  her  sex —  compared  with.    Then  my  ambition, 

friithfuU"  sir,    blazed   and   flared   up — obetre- 

*'It    is    astonishing   how   faithful  perous,   and    my   childhood's   dream 

ladies  are  when  not  what  is  called  haunted  me ;  and  I  went  about  mus- 

beantifttl.    I  speak  from  painful  ex-  ing  —  [Hag,   you    recollect !]  —  and 

perience,"  said  Losely,  growing  de-  muttering   'The    Boval  Theatre   at 

bonnair   as   the   liquor   relaxed    his  York.'     Bat   iikredible    though    it 

gloom,  and  regaining  that  levity  of  eeem,  tbe  ungratlfiil  scorpion  led  me, 

tongue  which  sometimes  strayed  into  with  a  treacherous  design  to  exhibit 

wit,  and  which— springing  originally  the  parts   I   had    fostmd    on    the 

from    animal   spirits  and   redundant  London    boards;    and   even-handed 

health — still  came  to  him  mechani-  Jostioe.  sir,    returned   Uie   poisoned 

eally  whenever   roused   by  compan-  *  chalice  to  his  lips,  causing  him  to 

ionship   from   alternate   intervals  of  lose  an  eye  and  to  hobble — besides 

lethargy  and  pain.    **But  now,  Mr.  splitting  up  his  voice — which  served 

Bagge,  I  am  all  ears ;  perhaps  yon  him   right    And  again  I  took  the 

will  be  kind  enough  to  be  all  tale."  scorpion  for  the  sake  of  the  Pheno* 

With  tragic  aspect^  unrelaxed  by  menoa    I  had  a  babe  myself  once, 

that  jeu  de  mots  and  still  wholly  un-  sir,  though  you  may  not  think   i^ 

recognising  in  the  massive  form  and  Gk>rmerick  (that  is  this  faithful  Hog) 

discoloured    swollen   countenance   of  gave  the  babe  Dafiy's  Elixir,  in  teeth- 

the  roogh-clad  stranger,  the  elegant  ing;    but   it   died  —  convulsions.    I 

proportions,  the  healthftil,  blooming,  comforted  myself  when  that  Fbeno- 

showy  face,  and  elaborate  fopperies  menon  came  out  on  my  stage — in 

of  the  Jasper  Losely  who  had  sold  to  pink  satin  and  pearla    '  Ha ! '  I  said, 

him  a  Phenomenon  which  proved  so  *  the  great  York  Theatre  shall  yet  be 

evanishing,  Bn^ge  entered  into  a  pro-  mine !     The  haunting  idea  became  a 

lix  history  of  his  wrongs  at  the  hands  Mania,   sir.    The   learned   say    that 

of  Waife,  of  Losely,  of  Sophy.    Only  there  is  a  Mania  called  Money  Mania* 

of  Mrs.  Crane  did  he  speak  with  re-  — when  one  can  think  but  of  the  one 


*  Query — Monomania^ 
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Uiing  needral — as  the  goilty  Thane  sir — a  prompter,  sir,  in  my  own  Ex* 

saw  the  dagger,  sir — ^yoa  uodoratand.  bibition  —  to  which  my  own  clown. 

And  when  the  Phenomenon  had  van-  having  married  into  the  tragic  line, 

isbed  and    gone,  as  I  was   told,  to  encceeded,  sir,  as  proprietor ;  buying 

America,  where  I  now  wish  I  was  of  me,  when  I  took  the  York,  the 

myself,  acting  Rolla  at  New  York  or  theatre,  scenery,  and   properties,  sir, 

elsewhere,   to  a  free  and  enlightened  with  the  right  still  to  call  himself, 

people — then,  sir,  the  Mania  grew  on  '  Rugge's   Grand  Theatrical   Exhibit 

me  still  stronger  and  stronger.    There  tion,'  for  an  old  song,  sir  —  Melan- 

was  a  pride  in  ir,  sir — a  British  pcide.  choly.     Tyrannic  over,  sir—soab- 

I  said  to  this   faithful  Hag — *  what  1  bed  and  bullied  by  a  creature  dressed 

— shall  I  not  have  the  York  because  in  a  little  brief  authority  ;  and  my 

that  false  child    has   deserted    me  ?  own  tights — scarlet — as  worn  by  me 

Ami  not  able  to  realise  a  Briton's  in  my  own  applauded  part  of  '  The 

ambition  without  being  beholden  to  Remorseless  Baron/     At  last,  with 

a  Phenomenon  in  spangles?'    Sir,  I  this  one  faithful  creature,  I  resolved 

'  took  the  York !    Alone  I  did  itl "  to  burst  the  chains — to  be  free  as  air 

'*  And,^*  said  Loeely,  feeling  a  sort  — in  short,  a  chartered  libertine,  sir. 

of  dreary  satisfaction  in  listening  to  We  have  not  much,  but  thank  the 

the  grotesque  sorrows  of  one  whose  immortal  gods,  we  art  independent, 

condition  seemed  to   him   yet  more  sir—the  Hag  and  I,  chartered  liber> 

abject  than  his  own — "  And  the  York  tines  I     And  we   are  alive  still— at 

Theatre  alone  perhaps  did  you."  which,  io   strict  eoofidence,  I   may 

*'  Right,  sir,^'  said  Rngge  —  half-  own  to  you  that  I  am  astonished.*' 
dolorously,  half-ezultiogly.  "  It  was  **  Yes  1  yon  do  live,"  said  Jasper, 
a  Grand  Concern,  and  might  -have  much  interested — for  how  to  live  at 
done  for  the  Bank  of  England  1  It  all  was^t  that  moment  a  matter  of 
swallowed  up  my  capital  with  as  considerable  doubt  to  himself;  "you 
much  ease,  sir,  as  I  could  swallow  do  live — it  is  amazing  I  How  ?" 
an  oyster  if  there  were  one  upon  that  '*  The  Faithful  tells  fortunes ;  and 
plate.  I  saw  how  it  would  be,  the  sometimes  we  pick  up  wiodfulh  — 
very  first  week  —  when  I  came  out  widows  and  elderly  single  ladies^ 
myself,  strong  —  Eean*s  own  part  in  but  it  is  dangerous.  La^ur  is  sweet, 
the  Irm\  Chest — Mortimer,  sir ;  there  sir ;  but  not  hard  labour  io  the  dun- 
warn*t  three  )>ound8  ten  in  the  house  geons  of  a  Bridewell.  She  has  known 
— packed  audience,  sir,  and  thty  had  that  labour,  sir  ;  and  in  those  inter* 
the  face  to  hiss  me.  *  Hag,'  said  I,  to  vals  I  mi8sed  her  much.  Don*t  cry, 
Mrs.  Gormerick,  *  this  'fheatre  is  a  Hag ;  I  repeat,  I  live  I" 
bowling  wilderness.'  But  there  is  a  ''I  understand  now ;  yon  live  npoQ 
fascination  in  a  Grand  Ooncern,  of  her  I  They  are  the  best  of  creatures, 
which  one  is  the  head — one  goes  on  these  hags,  as  yon  call  them,  oer- 
aod  on.  All  the  savings  of  a  life  de-  taioly.  Well,  well,  no  saying  what 
voted  to  the  British  Drama  and  the  a  man  may  come  to  I  I  suppose  yoa 
productions  of  native  genius  went  in  have  never  seen  Waife,  nor  that  fellow 
what  I  may  call — a  jtff^  I  But  it  was  you  say  was  so  well-dressed  and  good- 
no  common  object,  sir,  to  your  sight  looking,  and  who  sold  you  the  Pheno- 
displayed  —  but  what  with  pleasure,  menon,  nor  the  Phenomenon  herself 
sir  (I  appeal  to  the  Hag  1)  Heaven  —  £h  ?"  added  Losely,  stretching 
itself  surveyed  I — a  great  man  strng-  himself,  and  yawning,  as  he  saw  the 
gling.  sir,  with  the  storms  of  fate,  and  brandy  bottle  was  finished, 
greatly  falling,  sir,  with— a  sensation  I  "  I  have  seen  Waife — the  one  eyed 
York  remembers  it  to  this  day  I  I  monster  1  Aha — I  have  seen  him  I 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Act — it  was  —  and  yesterday  too ;  and  a  great 
the  only  benefit  I  did  take — and  no-  comfort  it  was  to  me." 
body  was  the  better  for  it  But  I  "  You  saw  Waife  yesterday  — 
don*t  repine— I  realised  my  dream  :  where  ?"  • 
that  is  more  than  all  can  say.  Since  '*  At  Ons»lford,  which  I  and  the 
then  I  have  had  many  downs,  and  Faithful  left  this  morning." 
DO  nps.    I  have  been  a  messenger,  ''And  what  was  he  dohsgt"  said 
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Losely,  with  well-fiimiilated   lodifibr*  sneer,  *  Old  Gentleman  Waife,  whom 

enee.    **  B^giog,  breaking  etones,  or  yon  nsed   to    bally,  and   his  Juliet 

what  ?**  Araminta,  are  in  clorer.'    And  the 

'*  No,"  said  Bngge,  dejectedly ;  **  I  mocking  varlet  went  on  to  say,  that 
can't  say  it  was  what,  in  farcical  com-  when  he  had  last  visited  Ham- 
position,  I  sboald  call  snch  nnts  to  berston,  in  the  race-week,  a  yoong 
me  as  that,  sir.  Still,  he  was  in  a  tradesman,  who  was  courting  the 
low  way — seemed  a  pedlar  or  hawker,  Golambioe,  whose  young  idea  I  myself 
selling  out  of  a  pannier  on  the  Rialto  tanght  to  shoot  on  the  light  fantas- 
~I  mean  the  Corn-market,  sir — not  tic  toe,  treated  that  Columbine  and 
even  a  hag  by  his  side,  only  a  great  one  of  her  sister  train  (being,  indeed, 
dog— French.  A  British  dog  would  her,  aunt,  who  has  since  come  out  at 
have  scorned  snch  fellowship.  And  the  Surrey  in  DestUmona)  to  a  picnic 
he  did ,  not  look  merry,  as  he  used  to  in  a  fine  park.  (That's  discipline  1 — 
do  when  in  my  troop.  Did  he.  Hag  ?*'  ha,  ha  !)    And  there,  sir.  Columbine 

^  His  conscience  smites  him,"  said  and  her  annt  saw  Waife  on  the  other 

the  Hag,  solemnly.  side  of  a  stream  by  which  they  sate 

'*  Did  yon  speak  to  him  ?"  carousing." 

*'  Why,  no.    I  should  have  liked  "  The  clown    perhaps   said   it  to 

it,  but  we  could  not  at  that  moment,  spite  you." 

seeing  that  we  were  not  in  our  usual  *'  Columbine  herself  confirmed  his 
state  of  indepepdence.  This  faith-  tale,  and  said  that,  on  returning  to 
fnl  creature  was  being  led  before  the  the  Tillage  Inn  for  the  Triumphal 
magistrates,  and  I  too  -^  charge  of  Oar  for  buss)  which  brought  them, 
cheating  a  cook  maid,  to  whom  the  she  asked  if  a  Mr.  Waife  dwelt  there- 
Hag  hiMl  only  said,  *  that  if  the  cards  aboats,  and  was  told,  '  Yes,  with  his 
spoke  true,  she  woold  ride  in  her  grand-dauffhter.*  And  she  went  ou 
carriage.'  The  charge  broke  down ;  asking,  till  all  came  out  as  the  clown 
bat  we  were  placed  for  the  night  in  repoited.  And  Columbine  had  not 
the  Cells  of  the  Inquisition,  remand-  even  the  gratitude,  the  Justice,  to 
ed,  and  this  morning  banished  from  expose  that  villain — ^not  even  to  say 
the  city,  and  are  now  on  our  way  to  he  had  been  my  perfidious  servant  1 
— any  other  city  ; — eh,  Hag  ?"  She  had  the   face    to  tell  me  *  she 

"  And  the  old  man  was  not  with  thought  it  mieht  harm  him,  and  he 

the   Phenomenon  ?     What  has    be-  was  a  kind  old  soul.'    Sir,  a  Colum- 

come  of  her,  then  ?"  bine  whose  toes  I  had  rapped  scores 

'*  Perhaps  she  may  be  with  him  at  of  time  before  they  could  be  turned 

his  house,  if  he  has  one ;  only,  she  out,  was  below  contempt  1  but  when 

was  not  with  him  on  the  Rialto  or  my  own  clown  thus  triumphed  over 

(Jornmarket    Sbe  was  with  him  two  me,  in  parading  before  ^y  vision  the 

years  ago,  I   know  ;     and    he  and  bloated  prosperity  of  mine  enemy,  it 

abe  were  better  off  then  than  he  is  went  to  my  heart  like  a  knife;  and 

now,  I  suspect    And  that  is  why  it  we  had  words  on  it,  sir,  and^I  left 

did  me  good,  sir,  to  see  him  a  pedlar  him  to  bis  fieite.    But  a  pedlar  I   6«^a- 

— a  common  pedlar — fallen  into  the  tleman  Waife    has    come    to   that! 

sere,  like  the  man  he  abandoned  I*'  The.  heavens  are  just,  sir,  and  of  our 

'*  Humph  —  where  were  they  two  pleasant  vices,  sir,  make  instruments 

years  ago?"  that^that— " 

**  At  a  village  not  far  from  Hum-  ^  Scourge  us,"  prompted  the  Hag« 

berston.    He  had  a  pretty  house,  sir,  severely. 

and  sold  baskets  ;  and  the  girl  was  Losely  rang  the  bell ;  the  maid- 
there  too — favoured  by  a  great  lady —  servant  appet^ed.  '*  My  horse  and 
aMarchionesB,  sir  1    (MsT'  bill.    Well,  Mr.  Bugge,  I  most  quit 

^  Marchioness  ?  —  near     Homber-  your  agreeable  society.     I  am  not 

ston  ?     The  Marchioness  of   Mont-  overflowing  with  wealth  at  this  mo* 

fort,  I  suppose."  ment,  or  I  would  request  your  accept- 

'*  Likely  enough  ;  I  don't  remem-  ance  of--" 

ber.    All  I  know  is,  that  two  years  **  The  smallest  trifle,"  interrupted 

ago  my  old  clown  was  my  tyrannical  the  Hag,  with  her  habitual  solemni^ 

manager  ;  and  he  said  to  me,  with  a  of  aspect. 
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Lowly,  who,  in  his  small  way,  had  podte  dindioD — ehambled  on,  foot> 
all  the  liberality  of  a  Oatiline,  '*  alieui  sore  and  limping,  alonf?  the  wide» 
appetens,  iui  profusus**  drew  forth  waste,  wintry  thoroughfare — yanbh- 
the  few  silver  coins  yet  remaining  to  ing  from  the  e^  as  tljeir  fates  henc^ 
him ;  and  thoogh  he  mnst  have  cal«  forth  from  this  story.  There  they 
calated  that,  uter  paving  his  bill,  go  by  the  white  hard  milestone; 
there  conld  scaroely  be  three  shil-  farther  on,  by  the  tmok  of  the  hedge- 
lings  left,  he  chucked  two  of  them  row  tree,  which  lies  lopped  and  leaf- 
towards  the  Hag,  whO(  clutching  less — cumbering  the  wayside,  till 
them  with  a  profound  curtsy,  then  the  time  come  to  cast  it  off  to  the 
handed  them  to  the  fallen  monarch  thronged,  dull  stack-yard;  farther 
by  her  side,  with  a  loyal  tear  and  a  yet,  where  the  ditch  widens  into  yon 

a  nick  sob  that  might  have  touched  stagnant  ^1,  with  the  great  dung- 
lie  most  cynical  republican.  heap  by  its  side.     There  the  road 
In  a  few  minutes  more,  Losely  was  turns  aslant ;  the    duog-heap    hides 
again  on  horseback ;  and  as  he  rode  them.    Gone  1  and  not  a  speck  on 
towards  Ouzelford,  Ragge   and    his  the  Immemorial,  Universal  Thorough- 
dusty  Faithful  shambled  on  in  the  op-  fare. 


CHAPTER  V. 
"So  wind  so  cutting  M  that  wblth  sets  In  the  quarter  ftom  whleh  the  van  liaea. 

The  town  to  which  I  lend  the  dis-  and   traders,  released    perhaps  from 

guisiog  name  of  Ozelford,  which  in  business,  skirt  the  roao,  with    trim 

years*  bygone    was    represented    by  gardens   and    shaven    lawns.     Now 

Guy  Darrell,  and  which  in  years  to  the  small  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  of 

come  may  preserve  in  its  municipal  Ouzel,  from  which  the  town  takes 

hall  his  effigies  in  canvass  or  stone,  is  its  name,  steals  out  from  deep  banks 

one  of  the  handsomest  in  England,  covered   with    brushwood    or   a^ 

As  yon  approach  its  suburbs  from  trees,  and,  widening  into  brief  im- 

the  London  Road,  it  rises  clear  and  portance,  glides  under  the  arches  of 

wide  upon  your  eye,  crowning  the  an  ancient   bridge;  runs    on,  dear 

elevated  table-land  upon  which  it  is  and   shallow,  to   refresh    low  fertile 

built ; — a  noble  range  of  prospect  on  dairy-meadows,    dotted   with    kine ; 

either  side,  rich  with  heogerows  not  and  finally  quits  the  view,  as  brake 

yet  sacrificed  to  the  stern  demands  and  copse  close  round  its  narrowiog, 

of    modem    agriculture  —  venerable  winding  way  ;  and  that  which,  under 

woodlands,  and    the   green  pastures  the    city   bridge,  was   an   imposing 

round  many  a  rural  thane's   frank,  noiseleas    stream,    becomes,    amidst 

hospitable  hall ; — no  one  Great  House  rustic  solitudes,  an  insignificant  bab* 

banishing  from  leagues  of  landscape  bllng  brook, 
the  abodes  of  knight  and  squire,  nor       From  one  of  the  largest  villas  in 

menacing,  with  '  Uie  legitimate  influ-  these  charming  suburbs  came  forth  a 

ence  of  property,'  the  votes  of  rebel-  gentleman,  mkldle-aged,  and  of  a  Yery 

lions    burghers.      Everywhere,    like  mild  and  prepossessing  countenauce. 

finger-posts  to  heaven,  you  may  per-  A  young  lady  without  a  bonnet,  but 

oeive  the  church-towers  of  rural  ham-  a  kerchief  thrown  over  her  sleek  dark 

lets  embosomed  in  pleasant  valleys,  or  hair,  accompanied  him  to  the  garden* 

cKmbiog  up  gentle  slopes.    At  the  gate,  twining  both   hands  aSction- 

horizon,   the   blue   fantastic   outline  ately  round    his    arm,  and  entreat- 

of  girdling   bills  mingies   with  the  ing   him  not  to  stand  in  thorough 

clouds.     A    famous  old    cathedral,  draughts  and  catch  cold,  nor  to  step 

neighboured   by   the   romantic    ivy-  into  puddles  and  wet  his  feet,  and  to 

grown  walls  of  a  mined  castle,  soars  be  sure  to  be  back  befbre  dark,  as 

up  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and .  there  were  such   sbocklog  accounts 

dominates    the  whole   survey — calm,  in  the  newspapers  of  persons  robbed 

as  with  conscious  power.     Neariog  and  garrotea  even  in  the  most  popa* 

the  town,  the  villas   of  merchants  loos  highways;  and,  above  all,  not 
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to  listen  to  tbe  beggars  io  the  street,  of  disooveriog  there  a  poor  old  fKend 

and  allow  himself  to  be  takeo  in ;  of  mioef  of  whom  I  have  long  beea 

and  before  floally  releasing  him  at  in  search." 

the  gate,  she  bnttoned  his  greatcoat  "  Perhaps   the    Jesfiops   can  help 

up  to  bis  chin,  thrust  two  pellets  of  you ;  they  know  everybody  at  OazeU 

ootton  into  his  ears,  and  gave  him  a  ford.    Bat  now  I  meet  yon  thns  by 

'parting  kiss.    Then  she  watched  him  sarprise,  Mr.  George,  I  shonld  very 

tenderly  for  a  minate  or  so  as  he  much  like  to  ask  yoar  advice  on  a 

strode  on  with  the  step  of  a  man  who  matter  which  has  been  mnch  on  my 

needed  not  all  those  fostering  admo-  mind  the  Isst  twenty-four  hoars,  and 

DitioDs  and  coddling  cares.  which  concerns  a  person  I  contrived 

As  soon  OS  he  was  oat  of  sight  of  to  discover   at  Oozelford,  though  I 

the   lady  and    tbe  windows  of  the  certainly  was  not  in  search  of  him — 

villa,  tbe    gentleman  cantioosly  nn-  a  person  about  whom  you  and  I  had 

buttoned  his  greatcoat,  and  removed  a  conversation  a  few  years  ago,  when 

the  cotton  from  his  ears.    *'  She  takes  you  were  staying  witli  yoor  worthy 

much  after  her  mother,  does  Anna  father.*' 

Maria,"    muttered    tbe    gentleman;  '*£h?"  said  George  quiokly;<*whoai 

''  and  I  am  very  glad  she  is  so  well  do  you  speak  of  ? " 

married.*'  *'  That  singular  vagabond  who  took 

Ue  had  not  advanced  many  paces  me  in,  you   remember — called    him- 

when,  from  a    branch   road  to  the  self    Chapman — ^real    name  William 

right  that  led  to  the  railway  station,  Losely,   a    returned    convict     You 

another    gentleman,    much    younger,  would  have  it  that  he  was  innocent, 

and  whose    dreas   unequivocally  be*  though  the  man  himsedf  had  pleaded 

spoke  him  a  minister  of  our  Church,  guilty  on  his  trial" 

came    suddenly    upon    him.      Each  '*  His  whole  character  bdied   hia 

with  surprise  recognised  the  other.  lips,  then.      0,  Mr.  Hartopp,  that 

*^  What  I — Mr.  George  Morley  1 "  man    commit  the  crime  imputed  to 

^  Mr.  Hartopp  1 — Huw  are  you,  my  him? — a  planned,  deliberate  robbery 

dear  sir? — What  brings  you  so  lit  — an  ungrateful,  infamous  breach  of 

from  home  ?  '*  trust !     That  man— tAa<  / — ^he  who 

**  I  am  on  a  visit  to  my  daughter,  rejects  the  money  he  does  not  earn, 

Anna   Maria.     She    has    not    been  even  when  pressed  on  him  by  aox- 

long  married — to  young  Jessop.    Old  ions  imploring  friends — he  who  has 

Jessop  is  one  of  the  principal  mer-  now  gone  voluntarily  forth,  aged  a»d 

chants  at  Ouzel  ford  —  very   respect-  lonely,  to  wring  his  bread  from  the 

able   worthy   family.       Tbe    young  humblest  calling  rather  than    incur 

oou|)le  are  happily  settled  in  a  re-  the  risk  of  injuring  the  child  with 

markably  snug  villa — that  is  it  with  whose  existence  he  had  charged  him- 

the  portico,   not    a    hundred   yards  self  1  —  Ad  a    dark   midnight  thief  1 

behind  us,  to  tbe  right    Very  hand-  Believe   him  not,  though  his  voice 

some  town,  Ouzel  ford ;  yon  are  bound  may   say    it     To    screen,   perhaps, 

to  it,  of  course  ? — we  can  walk  to-  some  other  man,  he  is  telling  you  a 

gether.    I  am  going  to  look  at  the  noble  lie.    But  what  of  him  T    Have 

papers    in   tbe  City  Booms  —  very  you  really  seen  him,  and  at  Ousel* 

noe  rooms  these  are.    But  you  are  ford  ?^* 

straight  from  London,  perhaps,  and  '*  Yea." 

have  seen  the  day's  journals  f    Any  *'  When  ?  *' 

report  of  the  Meeting  in  aid  of  Bag-  "  Yesterday.     I  was  io  the  City 

ged  Schools  ?"  Beading-room,   looking   out    of  the 

'*  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  have  not  window.    I  saw  a  great  white  dog 

come  from  London  this  morning,  nor  in  the    street    below ; — I  knew  tbs 

seen  the  papers."  dog  at  once,  sir,  though  he  is  d  it- 

"  Oh  I — tbere's    a    strange-looking  guised  by  restoration  to  his  natural 

fellow  following  us ;  but  perhaps  hi  coat,  and  hia  hair  is  as  long  as  a 

is  your  servant?"  Peruvian    lama's.    ''Tis  Sir   Isaac,' 

**Not  so,  but  my  travelling  com-  said  I  to  myself;  and    behind    Sir 

rmion— indeed   my  guide.    In  fact,  Isaac   I    saw  Chapman,  so  to   call 

come  to  Ooielford  in  the  £aint  hope  him,  carrying  a  basket  with  pedlar^ 
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wues,  and,  to  my  sarpHse,  Old  Jes-  ont  his  disgrace,  and  destroying  per- 
Bop,  who  is  a  formal  man,  with  a  haps  his  livelihood.  On  the  other 
great  deal  of  reserve  and  dignity,  hand,  if  he  shoald  still  be  really  a 
pompoos  indeed  (bat  don't  let  that  rogne,  a  robber,  perhaps  dangerous, 
go  farther),  talking  to  Chapman  qnite  onght  I— onght  I — ^in  short — ^yoa  are 
affably,  luod  actaally  baying  some-  a  clergyman  and  a  fine  schoW,  sir-^ 
thing  oat  of  the  basket  Presently  what  ought  I  to  do  ?*' 
Chapman  went  away,  and  was  soon  "  My  dear  Mr.  Hartopp,  do  not  vex 
lost  to  sight  Jeasop  comes  into  the  yourself  with  this  very  honourable 
reading-room.  *  I  saw  yon,'  said  I,  dilemma  of  conscience.  Let  me  only 
'  talking  to  an  old  fellow  with  a  find  my  poor  old  friend,  my  benefac- 
French  dog.'  *  Snch  a  good  old  fel-  tor  I  may  call  him,  and  I  hope  to 
Jow,'  said  Jessop ;  *  has  a  way  about  peirsQade  him,  if  not  to  retnm  to  the 
him  that  gets  into  your  very  heart  home  that  waits  him,  at  least  to  be 
while  he  is  talking.  I  shoald  like  my  guest,  or  put  himself  nnder  my 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  him.'  care.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
*  Thank  you  for  nothing.'  said  I ;  '  I  widow  with  whom  he  lodges  ?" ' 
should  be — ^taken  in.'  '  Never  fear/  ^  Yes — Halse ;  and  I  know  the 
says  Jessop, '  he  would  not  take  in  a  town  well  enough  to  conduct  you,  if 
fly— the  simplest  creature.'  I  own  I  not  to  the  house  itself,  still  to  its 
chuckled  at  that,  Mr.  Georga  *  And  immediate  neighbourhood.  Pray  al- 
does  he  live  here,'  said  I,  *■  or  is  he  low  me  to  accompany  you ;  I  should 
merely  a  wandering  pedlar?'  Then  like  it  very  much — for,  though  you 
Jeseop  told  me  that  he  had  seen  him  may  not  think  it,  from  the  light  way 
for  the  first  time  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  talking  of  Chapman,  I 
ago,  and  accosted  him  rudely,  look-  never  was  so  interested  in  any  man, 
ing  on  him  as  a  mere  tramf) ;  bat  never  so  charmed  by  any  man ;  and 
Chapman  answered  so  well,  and  it  has  often  haunted  me  at  night, 
showed  so  many  pretty  things  in  his  thinkiag  that  I  behaved  too  harshly 
basket,  that  Jessop  soon  found  him-  to  him,  and  that  he  was  about  on 
self  baying  a  pair  of  habit  cuflb  for  the  wide  world,  an  outcast  deprived 
Anna  Maria,  and  in  the  course  of  of  his  little  girl,  whom  he  had  trust- 
talk  it  came  out,  I  suppose  by  a  sign,  ed  to  me.  And  I  should  have  run 
that  Chapman  was  a  freemason,  and  after  him  yesterday,  or  called  on  him 
Jessop  is  an  enthusiast  in  that  sort  this  morniug,  and  said,  *  Let  me  serve 
of  nonsense,  master  of  a  lodge  or  you,'  if  it  had  not  been  fur  the  sever- 
Bornething,  and  that  was  a  new  at-  ity  with  which  he  and  his  son  were 
traction.  In  short,  Jessop  took  a  spoken  of,  and  I  myself  rebuked  for 
great  fancy  to  him,  patronised  him,  mentioning  their  very  names,  by  a 
promised  him  protection,  and  aotu-  man  whose  opinion  I.  and  indeed  all 
ally  recommended  him  to  a  lodging  the  country,  must  hold  in  the  highest 
in  the  cottage  of  an  old  widow  who  respect — a  man  of  the  finest  honour, 
lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  weightiest  character  —  I  mean 
and  had  once  been  a  nurse  in  the  Guy  Darrell,  the  grent  Darrell." 
Jessop  iamily.  And  what  do  yon  Oporge  Morley  sighed.  *'  I  believe 
think  Jessop  had  jast  bought  of  this  Darrell  knows  nothing  of  the  elder 
simple  creature?  A  pair  of  worsted  Loeely,  and  is  prejudi(%d  against  him 
mittens  as  a  present  for  me,  and  by  the  misde^s  of  the  younger,  to 
what  is  more,  I  have  got  them  on  at  whose  care  you  (and  I  cannot  blame 
this  moment — look  I  oeat^  I  think,  you,  for  I  also  was  instrumental  to 
and  monstrous  warm.  Now,  I  have  the  same  transfer  which  might  have 
hitherto  kept  my  own  counsel.  I  proved  calamitously  fatal)  surrender- 
have  not  said  to  Jessop,  *  Beware —  ed  the  poor  motherless  girl." 
that  is  the  man  who  took  me  in.'  '*She  is  not  with  her  grandfather 
But  this  concealment  is  a  little  on  now?  She  \Wes  still,  I  hope?  She 
my  conscience.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  very  delicate." 
seisms  very  cruel,  even  if  the  roan  '*  She  lives — she  is  safe.  Hsr— take 
did  once  commit  a  crime,  in  spite  of  care  1" 

your  charitable    convictions  to   the  These  last  words  were  spoken  as  a 

oootimry,  that  I  ahould  be  blabbing  horstman,  riding  fast  along  the  road 
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towards  the   bridge   that  was   now  eooootiter  the  friends  from  whom'  he 

dose  at  haod,  came,  without  warn-  had  fled.    Merle,  and  a  onrly-headed 

ing  or  heed,  bo  close  upon  oar  two  urchin,  who  seemed  detigbted  at  the 

p^eetriaos,  that  George  Morlej  had  idea  of  hunting  up  Sir  Isaac  and  Sir 

but  just  time  to  pluck  Hartopp  laside  Isaac's  master,   set  forth    and  were 

from  the  horse's  hoofs.  soon   out  of  sight      Hartopp   and 

*'  An    impudent,  careless,  ruffianly  George  opened  the  little  garden-gate, 

fellow,  indeed  1"  said  the  mild  Har-  and  strolled  into  the  ganlen  at  the 

topp  indignantly,  as  he  brushed  from  back  of  the  cottage,  to  seat  them- 

his  sleeve  the  splash  of  dirt  which  selves  patiently  on  a  bench  beneath 

the  horseman  bequeathed  to  it    **He  an  old  apple-tree.    Here  tiiey  waited 

must  be  drunk !"  and    conversed    some    minutes,   till 

The  rider,  gaining  the  bridge,  was  George  observed  that  one  of  the  case- 
there  detain^  at  the  toll-bar  by  some  ments  on  Uiat  side  of  the  cottage  was 
carts  and  waggons,  and  the  two  left  open,  and,  involuntarily  rising, 
ffeotlemen  passed  him  on  the  bridge,  he  looked  in ;  surveying  with  inter- 
looking  with  some  attention  at  his  est  the  room,  which,  hefdt  sure  at 
gloomy,  unobservant  countenance,  the  first  glance,  must  be  that  ocoa- 
and  the  powerfd  frame  on  which,  pied  by  his  self-exiled  friend :  a  neat, 
despite  coarse  garments  and  the  pleasant  little  room  —  a  bullfinch  in 
change  wrought  by  years  of  intem-  a  wicker  cage  on  a  ledge  within  the 
perate  excess,  was  still  visible  the  casement  —  a  flower-pot  beside  it 
trace  of  that  felicitous  symmetry  Doubtless  the  window,  which  fiioed 
once  so  admirably  combining  Herou-  the  southern  sufl,  had  been  left  open 
lean  strength  with  elastic  elegance,  by  the  kind  old  man  in  order  to  cuser 
Entering  the  town,  the  rider  turned  the  bird  and  to  gladden  th»  plant 
into  the  yard  of  the  nearest  inn.  Waife's  well-known  pipe,  and  a  to- 
George  Morley  and  Hartopp,  follow-  baceo-pouch  worked  for  him  by 
ed  at  a  little  distance  by  Morley's  Sophy's  fairy  fingers,  lay  on  a  table 
travelling  companion,  Merle,  passed  near  the  fireplace,  between  casement 
on  towards  the  other  extremity  of  and  door ;  and  George  saw  with  emo- 
the  town,  and  after  one  or  two  in-  tion  the  Bible  which  he  himself  had 
Quiries  for  *^  Widow  Halse,  Prospect  given  to  the  wanderer,  lying  also  on 
liow,'*  they  came  to  a  few  detached  the  table,  with  the  magnifying-glaas 
cottages,  very  prettily  situated  on  a  which  Waife  had  of  bto  been  (%liged 
gentle  hill,  commanding  in  front  the  to  employ  in  reading.  Waife's  ha< 
roofs  of  the  city  and  the  gleaming  bitual  neatness  was  visible  in  the 
windows  of  the  great  cathedral,  with  aspect  of  the  room.  To  George  it 
somewhat  large  gardens  in  the  rear,  was  evident  that  the  very  chairs  had 
Mrs.  Halse's  dwelling  was  at  the  ex-  been  arranged  by  his  hand;  that  his 
treme  end  of  this  row.  The  house,  hand  had  courteously  given  that  fresh 
however,  was  shut  up ;  and  a  woman,  coat  of  varnish  to  the  wretched  por- 
who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  trait  of  a  man  in  blue  coat  and  buff 
neighbouring  cottage,  plaiting  straw,  waistcoat,  representing,  no  doubt,  the 
informed  the  visitors  Uiat  Mrs.  Halse  lamented  spouse  of  the  hospitable 
was  gone  out  **  charing*'  for  the  day,  widow.  Greorge  beckoned  to  Har- 
and  that  her  lodger,  who  had  his  own  topp  to  come  also  and  look  within  ; 
key,  seldom  returned  before  dark,  and  as  the  worthy  trader  peeped  over 
but  that  at  that  hour  he  was  pretty  his  shoulder,  the  clergyman  said 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  Corn-market  whisperingly,  "  Is  thoe  not  some- 
or  the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  and  thing  about  a  man's  home  which  at- 
ofifered  to  send  her  little  boytodis-  tests  his  character? — ^No  'pleading 
cover  and  **  fetch"  him.  Geomoon-  guilty' here  1" 
suited  apart  with  Merle,  and  dedded  Hartopp  was  about  to  answer, 
on  despatchug  the  cobbler,  with  the  when  they  heard  the  key  turn  sharply 
boy  for  his  guide,  in  quest  of  the  in  the  outer  door,  and  had  scaroely 
pedlar,  Merle  being  of  course  in-  time  to  draw  somewhat  back  from 
structed  not  to  let  out  by  whom  be  the  casement  when  Waife  came  hur- 
was  accompanied,  lest  Waife,  in  his  riedly  into  the  room,  followed,  not  by 
obstmacy,  should  rather  absoond  than  Merle,  but  by  the  tall  roogb-lookiog 
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honemftn  whom  they  had  enoonnter-  d?relt  by  ohotoe^  and  eay, '  Defloeod 

ed  on  the  road.     *^ Thank    heayen/'  from  God's  day  with  me' — Jaeper, 

cried  Waife,  sioking  on  a  chair,  ^'  oat  ■  Jasper,  yoa  will  DOt — yoa  cannot ;  it 

of  sight,  ont  of  hearing  now  I    Now  woald  be  the  malignity  of  a  devil  I" 
yoa  may  speak;   now  I   can  listen  I       " Father,  hold !" cried  Jasper,  writh- 

0  wretchea  son  of  my  lost  angel,  ing  and  livid ;  '*  I  owe  to  yoa  more 
whom  I  so  vainlv  songht  to  save  by  than  I  do  to  that  thing  of  pink  and 
the  sacrifice  of  sll  my  claims  to  the  white.  I  know  better  than  yoa  the 
respect  of  men,  for  what  parpoee  do  trampery  of  all  those  waxen  dolls  of 
yoa  seek  me  ?  I  have  nothing  left  whom  dnpes  make  idols.  At  each 
that  yoa  can  take  away  1  Is  it  the  tarn  of  the  street  yoa  may  find  them 
child  again?  See — see — ^look  ronnd  in  basketsfal  —  bfae>eyed  or  black- 
— search  the  boose  if  yoa  will—she  eyed,  jast  the  same  worthless  frippery 
is  not  here.^'  or  senseless    toys ;    hot   every  man 

**  Bear  with  me,  if  y6a  can,  sir,"  dandling  his  own  doll,   whether   he 

said  Jasper,  in  tones  that  were  aJ-  call  it  sweetheart  or  daughter,  makes 

moat  meek ;  *  **  yon,  at  least,  can  say  the  same  paling  boast  that  he  has  an 

nothing  that  I  will  not  bear.    Bat  I  angel  of  parity  in  his  pappet  of  wax. 

am  in  my  right  when  I  ask  yoa  to  Nay,  hear  me  I   to  that  girl  I  owe 

tell  me,  without  equivocation  or  re-,  nothing  You  know  what  I  owe  to 

serve,  if  Sophy,  though  not  actually  you.     x  ou  bid  me  not  seek  her,  and 

within  these  walls,  be  near  you,  in  sajr,  *I  am  your  father  I'    Do   you 

this  town  or  its  neighbourhood ! — in  thuk  it  does  not  misbecome  me  more, 

short,  still  under  your  protection  ?"  and  can  it  wound  you  less,  when  I 

^  Not  in  this  town — not  near  it —  come  to  yoa,  and  remmd  you  that  I 

not  under  my  protection ;  I  swear."  am  your  son  1" 

<'Do  not  swear,  father ;  I  have  no  ^Jasper  I"  faltered  the  old  man, 
belief  in  other  men's  oaths.  I  believe  turning  his  face  aside,  for  the  touch 
your  simple  word.  Now  comes  my  of  feeling  towards  himself,  contrast- 
second  question—remember  I  am  still  ing  the  cynicism  with  which  Jasper 
strictly  in  my  right — where  is  she  ? —  spoke  of  other  ties  not  less  sacred, 
and  under  whose  care  V*  took  the  father  by  surprise. 

'*  I  will  not  say.    One  reason  why       **And,"    contmued    Jasper,    "re- 

1  have  abandoned  the  very  air  she  menabering  how  you  once  loved  me 
breathes,  was,  that  you  might  not  — with  what  self-sacrifice  yon  proved 
trace  her  in  tracing  me.  But  she  is  that  love,  it  is  with  a  bitter  grudge 
out  of  your  power  again  to  kidnap  against  that  girl  that  I  see  her  thus 
and  to  sell.  Ton  might  molest,  bar-  take  that  place  in  your  a£fection 
ass,  shame  her,  by  proclaiming  your-  which  was  mine — and  you  so  indig 
self  her  father ;  but  regain  her  into  nant  against  me  if  I  even  presume  to 
your  keeping,  cast  her  to  infamy  and  approach  her.  What  1  1  have  the 
vice— never,  never  I  She  is  now  with  malignity  of  a  devil  because  I  would 
no  powerless,  miserable  convict,  for  not  quietly  lie  down  in  yonder  ken- 
whom  Law  has  no  respect.  She  is  nels  to  starve,  or  sink  into  the  grade 
now  no  helpless  infant,  without  a  of  those  whom  yoor  daintier  thief 
choice,  without  a  wilL  She  is  safe  disdains;  spies  into  unguarded  areas, 
from  alt,  save  the  wanton  unprofit-  or  cowardly  skulkers  by  blind  walls ; 
able  efiTort  to  disgrace  her.  O  Jas-  while  in  the  paltry  girl,  who  you  say 
per,  Jasper,  be  human  — she  is  so  is  so  well  provided  for,  I  see  the  last 
delicate  of  frame — she  is  so  sensitive  and  sole  resource  which  myiy  prevent 
to  reproach,  so  tremulously  alive  to  you  from  being  still  more  degraded, 
honour — I — I  Am  not  fit  to  be  near  still  more  afflicted  by  your  son.'' 

her  now.    I  have  been  a  tricksome,       ''What  is  it  yon  want?    Even  if 

shifty  vagrant,  and  innocent  though  Sophy  were  in  yoor  power,  Darrdl 

I  be,  the  felon's  brand  is  on   me  I  would  not  be  more  disposed  to  enrich 

But  yoa,  you  too,  who  never  loved  or  relieve  yoa.    He  will  never  believe 

her,  who  cannot  miss  her,  whose  heart  your  tale,  nor  deign  even  to  look  into 

is  not  breaking  at  her  loss  as  mine  is  its  proofs." 

now — ^you,  you — to  rise  up  from  the       "  He  might  at  last,"  said  Jasper 

reeking  pesthoase  in  which  yoa  have  evasively.     **  Sorely  with  all    that 
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wealth,  no  nearer  heir  than  a  remote  when  I  did  marry,  and  did  nlti< 
kinsman  in  the  son  of  a  beegared  mately  get  from  the  father- io-law 
spendthrift  by  a  1ioendraper*B  oaagh-  who  eparned  me  the  capital  of  his 
ter — he  shonld  need  a  grandchild  daughter's  fortuDe,  pitifally  small 
more  than  yon  do ;  yet  the  proofs  tbongh  it  was  compared  to  my  expeo- 
yon  speak  of  oonyinced  yourself;  you  tatiooa,  my  first  idea  was  to  send  half 
believe  my  tale.^  of  that  sum  to  you.     Bat — bat — I 

**  Believe — yes,  for  that  belief  was  was  living  with  those  who  thoaght 
everything  in  tbe  world  to  me!  Ah,  nothiog  eo  silly  as  a  good  iatentioD — 
remember  how  joyously,  when  my  nothiog  so  bad  as  a  good  action, 
term  of  sentence  expired,  I  hastened  That  mocking  she  -  devil,  GdbrielleY 
to  seek  yon  at  Paris,  deceived  by  the  too  1  Then  the  witches  spell  of  that 
rare  letters  with  which  you  had  d — d  green  table !  Lock  againet  one 
deigned  to  cheer  me — fondly  dream-  — wait!  doable  tbe  capital  ere  yon 
ing  that^  in  expiating  your  crime,  I  send  the  half.  Lack  with  one— how' 
should  have  my  reward  in  your  re-  balk  the  tide  ?  how  fritter  the  capital 
demption  —  shoald  live  to  see  you  jast  at  the  turn  of  doobiing  7  Soon 
hone  tared,  honest,  good — live  to  think  it  grew  irksotiie  even  to  think  of  yoa ; 
your  mother  watched  us  from  heaven  yet  still  when  I  did,  I  said,  '  Life  is 
with  a  smile  on  both—and  that  we  long,  I  shall  win  riches;  he  shall 
should  both  join  her  at  last  —  yoa  share  them  some  day  or  other!' — 
purified  by  my  atonement!  Oh,  Basta,Batiaf — what  idle  twaddle  or 
and  when  I  saw  yon  so  sunken,  so  hollow  brag  all  this  mast  seem  to 
hardened,  exulting  in  vice   as  in  a   you !" 

glory— bravo  and  partner  in  a  gam-  **  No,**  said  Waife  feebly,  and  his 
bler*6  hell— or,  worse  still,  living  on  hand  drooped  till  it  touched  Jaf>per's 
the  plunder  of  miserable  women,  even  bended  shoulder,  but  at  tbe  touch 
the  almsman  of  that  vile  DeRmareta  recoiled  as  with  an  electric  spaem. 
— my  t^on,  my  son,  my  lost  Lizzy's  '*  8o,  as  you  say,  vuu  found  roe  at 
son  blotted  out  of  my  world  for  ever  I  Paris.  I  told  you  where  I  had  placed 
— then,  then  I  should  have  died  if  the  child,  not  conceiving  that  Am- 
you  had  not  said,  boasting  of  the  lie  bella  would  part  with  her,  or  >oa 
which  had  wrung  the  gold  fi*om  Dar-  desire  to  hamper  yourself  with  an  en- 
rell,  *But  the  child  lives  still.'  Be-  cumbrance.— nay,  I  took  for  granted 
lieve  you— 0  yes,  yes ! —  for  in  that  that  you  would  find  a  home  as  before 
belief  something  was  still  left  to  me  with  some  old  friend  or  country 
to  cherish,  to  love,  to  live  for  !*'  cousin  ;  —  but    faucving   that    your 

Here  the  old  man's  hurried  voice  occasional  visits  to  her  might  corn- 
died  away  in  a  passionate  sob ;  and  fort  you,  since  it  seemed  to  please  yoa 
the  direful  son,  all  reprobate  though  so  much  when  I  said  she  lived, 
he  was,  slid  from  his  chair,  and  bowed  Thus  we  parted — you,  it  seems,  only 
himself  at  his  father's  knee,  covering  anxious  to  save  that  child  from  ever 
his  face  with  fell  hands  that  trembled,  falling  into  my  hands,  or  those  of 
''Sir,  sir,"  he  said  in  broken  reveren-  Gabrielle  Desmarets,  I  hastening  to 
tial  accents,  "  do  not  let  me  see  yon  forget  all  but  the  riotous  lite  round 
weep.    Tou  cannot  believe  me,  but  I   me  till — " 

say  solemnly  that^  if  there  be  in  me  a  **Till  you  came  back  to  England  to 
single  remnant  of  affection  f<»r  any  rob  from  me  the  smile  of  the  only 
human  being,  it  is  for  you.  When  I  face  that  I  knew  woo  Id  never  wear 
consented  to  leave  yon  to  bear  tbe  contempt,  and  to  tell  the  good  man 
sentence  which  should  have  fallen  on  with  whom  I  thought  she  had  so  safe 
myself,  sure  I  am  that  I  was  less  a  shelter,  that  I  was  a  convicted  rob- 
basely  selfish  than  absurdly  vain.  I  her,  by  whose  very  love  her  iofrincy 
fiiDcied  myself  so  bom  to  good  for-  was  sullied.  0  Jasper!  Jasper!" 
tune  ! — so  formed  to  captivate  some  "  I  never  said  that — never  thought 
rich  girl ! — ^and  that  you  would  return  of  saying  it.  Arabella  Crane  did  so, 
to  share  wealth  with  me ;  that  the  with  the  reckless  woman- will,  to  gain 
evening  of  your  days  would  be  happy ;  her  object  But  I  did  take  the  child 
that  yoa  would  be  repaid  by  my  spten-  from  you.  Why  ?  Partly  because  I 
door  for  yoor  own  'disgrace  !     And  needed  money  so  much  that  I  woald 
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ha^e  sold  a  hecatomb  of  cbildren^or  got  into  her  possession,  she  would  go 

half  what  I  was  offered  to  bind  the  with  her  in  search  of  DarrelU  resam- 

girl  to  a  service  that  could  not  be  log  the  name  in  which  she  had  before 

very  dreadful,  since  yourself  had  first  known  him  —  resuming  the  title  and 

placed  her  there  ; — and  partly  because  privilege  of  Matilda's  fr^nd.    In  that 

you  had  shrunk,  it  seems,  from  ap-  character  he  might  listen  to  her,  when 

pealing   to   old   friends  ;   you    were  he  would  not  to  me.    She  might  con-' 

living,   like    myself    from    hand   to  firm  my  statement — melt  his  heart 

mouth ;  what  could  that  child  be  to  — coax  him  ipto  terms.     She  was  the 

you  but  a  drag  and  a  bother  7"  cleverest    creature  1    I   should  have 

<*  And  you  will  tell  me,  I  suppose,^'  sold  Sophy,  it  is  true.    For  what  ? 

said  Waife,  with  an  incredulous  bit-  A  provision  to  place  me  above  want 

ter  irony,  that  seemed  to  wither  him-  and  crime:    Sold  her  to  whom  ?    To 

self  in  venting  it,  so  did  his  whole  the  man  who  would  see.  in  her  bis 

frame  recoil  and  shrink — '*you  will  daughter's  child,  rear  her  to  inherit 

tell  me  that  it  was  from  the  same  his  wealth  —  guard  her  as  his  own 

considerate  tenderness  that  you  would  honour.    What  I  was  this  the  design 

have  again  filched  her  from  me  some  that  so  shocks  you?     Basta-^hasta .' 

months  later,  to  place  her  with  that  Again,  I  say  Enough.    I  never  thought 

*  she-devil '  who  was  once  more  by  I  should  be  so  soft  as  to  mutter  ex- 

your  side ;  to  be  reared  and  sold  to  ouses  for  what  I  have  done.    And  if 

—  oh  horror  I  —  horror  I  — unimagin-  I  do  so  now,  the  words  seem  forced 

able  horror  I — ^that  i>nre  helpless  in-  from   me  against  my  will  —  forced 

&nt  I — you,  armed  with  the  name  of  from  me,  as  if  in  seeing  you  I  was 

fother  {-—you,  strong  in  that  mighty  affain  but  a  wild,  lawless,  wilfril  boy, 

form  of  man."  who  grieved   to   see   vou   saddened 

**  What,  do  you  mean  ?    Oh  I  re-  by  his  fBtults,  though  he  forgot  his 

member  now  I    When  Gabrielle  was  grief  the  moment  yon  were  out  of 

in  London,  and  I  had  seen  you  on  the  sighf 

Bridge.'  Who  could  have  told  you  \'0h,    Jasper,"  cried  Waife,  now 

that  I  meant  to  get  the  child  from  fairly  plaping  his  band  on  Jasper's 

you  at  that  time  ?''  guilty  head,  and   fixing   his    bright 

Waife  was  silent  He  could  not  soft  eye,  swimming  in  tears,  on  that 
betray  Arabella  Crane;  and  Jasper  downcast  gloomy  face.  ''You  re- 
looked  perplexed  and  thoughtful,  pent  I — ^you  repent  1  Yes;  call  back 
Then  gradually  the  dreadful  nature  your  boyhood  —  call  it  back  1  Let 
of  his  father's  accusing  word  seemed  it  stand  before  you,  now,  visible,  pal- 
to  became  more  clear  to  him ;  and  pable  I  Lo  1  I  see  it  1  Do  not  yon  ? 
he  cried,  with  a  fierce  start  and  a  Fearless,  joyous  Image  I  Wild,  law- 
swarthy  flush  —  '^  But  whoever  told  less,  wilful,  as  yon  say.  Wild  from 
yon  that  I  harboured  the  design  that  exuberant  life ;  bwless  as  a  bird  is 
it  whitens  your  lip  to  hint  at,  lied,  free,  because  air  is  boundless  to  un- 
and  foully.  Harkye,  sir,  many  years  tried  exalting  wings ;  wilfiil  from  the 
ago  Gabrielle  had  made  acquamtance  ease  with  which  Uie  bravery  and 
with  Darrell,  under  another  name,  as  beauty  of  Nature's  radiant  Darling 
Matilda's  friend  (long  story  now —  forced  way  for  each  jocund  whim 
not  worth  tellipg);  he  had  never,  I  through  our  yielding  hearts  I  Si- 
believe,  discovered  the  imposture,  lence  1  It  is  there  1  I  see  it,  as  I  saw 
Just  at  the  time  you  refer  to,  I  heard  it  rise  in  the  empty  air  when  guilt 
that  Darrell  had  been  to  France,  in-  and  ignominy  first  darkened  round 
quiring  himself  into  facts  connected  you ;  and  my  heart  cried  aloud  — 
with  my  former  story  that  Matilda*s  '  not  on  him,  not  on  him,  not  on  that 
diild  was  dead.  That  very  inquiry  glorious  shape  of  hope  and  promise 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  not  been  — on  me,  whose  life,  useless  hitherto, 
so  incredulous  of  my  assertions  of  has  lost  all  promise  now— ^n  me  let 
Sophv*s  claims  on  him  as  he  had  af*  fell  the  shame.'  And  my  lips  obeyed 
fec^d  to  be  when  I  urged  them.  He  mj  heart,  and  I  said—'  Let  tiie  laws' 
then  went  on  into  Italy.  Talk-  will  be  d(me — ^I  am  the  guilty  man.' 
ing  this  over  with  Gabrielle,  she  Cruel— cruel  one  I  Was  that  sunny 
suggested,  that  if  the  child  could  be  Boyhood  then  so  long  departed  from 
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him  back  to  childhood,  which   the  wrestle  against  hanger,  despair,  and 

sight  and  voice  of  his  injared  father  thoughts  that  whisper   sinking  men 
had   called  forth  with   spasms   and^  with  devils'  tongnes.     I  will  try — ^I 

Uiroes,  as  a  seer  calls  the  long-buried  will  try ;  if  I  sncceed  not,  keep  yonr 

from  a  grave.    And  as  the  old  man  threat — accuse   me — ^give  me  up  to 

extended    his    arms    pleadingly   to-  Justice —clear  yourself;  but   if  you 

wards  him,  Jasper,  with  a  gasping  would  crush  me  more  than  by  tibe 

sound — ^half  groan,  half  sob,  sprang  heaviest  curse ,  never  again  speak  to 

foi:;prard,  caught  both  the  hands  in  me  with  euch  dreadful   tenderness! 

his  own  strong  grasp,  lifted  them  to  Cling  not  to  me,  old  man-,  release 

his  lips,  kissed  them,  and  then,  gain-  me, I  say; — ^there— there; — off.    Ah! 

ing   Uie   door  with  a  rapid   stride,  I  did  not  hurt  you  ?    Brute  that  I 

said,  in  hoarse  broken  tones, "  Share  am — ^yon  bless  me — ^you — ^you  I    And 

your  refuge !  no — no — I  should  break  I  dare  not  bless  again  I      Let  me 

your  heart  downright  did  you  see  me  go — ^let   me   go— let   me  go!"     He 

daiiy — ^hourly  as.  I  ami    You  work  wrenched    himself    away    from    his 

for  both! — you — you!**    His  voice  father's  clasp  —  drowning  with  loud 

stopped,  choked  for  a  brief  moment,  tone  his  father's  pathetic  soothings — 

then 'hurried  on:  **  As  for  that  girl— ^  out  of  the  hou8e---down  the  hill— lost 

on — ^you — you  are — but  no  matter,  to  sight  in  the  shades  of  the  falling 

will  try  to  obey  you — will  try  to  eve. 


\ 


^  CHAPTER   VI. 

6«iitlcinftn  Waift  does  not  forget  an  oM  Mend.  The  old  friend  reeonoUes  Astrology  to  Pradeace, 
and  la  ander  the  Inflaenoe  of  Beneflos.    Mr.  Hartopp  hat  In  hand  to  Gentleman  Widfe. 

Waife  fell  on  the  floor  of  his  thresh-  is  all  this?  Ton  here,  too,' If  r. 
old,  exclaiming,  sobbing,  moaning,  George  I  But — but  there  was  Ax- 
as  voice  itself  gradually  died  away,  other.  Gone  !  ah  —  gone  —  gone  I 
The  dog,  who  had  been  shut  out  lost, lost!  Ha!  did  you  overhear 
from  the  house^  and  remained  ears  us?" 

erect,  head  drooping,  close  at  the  "  We  overheard  you— at  that  win- 
door,  rushed  in  as  Jasper  burst  forth,  dow !  See,  spite  of  yourself,  heaven 
The  two  listeners  at  the  open  case-  lets  your  innocence  be  known,  and 
ment  now  stole  round ;  there  was  in  that  innocence,  your  sublime  self- 
the  dog,  its  paw  on  the  old  man's  sacrifice." 

shoulder,  tiying  to  attract  his  notice,  ''  Hush !  you  will  never  betray  me, 

and  whining  low.  either  of  you — never  I    A  father  turn 

Tenderly  —  reverentially,  they  lid  against  his  son!— horrible!" 

the  poor  martyr — evermore  cleared  Again  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 

in  their  eyes  from  stain,  from  qoes-  swooning.    In  a  few  momenta  more, 

tion ; — ^the  dishonouring  brand  trans-  his  mind  began  evidently  to'  wander 

muted  into  the  hallowing  cross !    And  somewhat ;   and  just  as  Merle  (who 

when  the  old  man  at  length  recovered  with  his  urchin-guide,  had  wandered 

eonscionsneas,  his  head  was  pillowed  vainly  over  the  whole;  town  in  sewoh 

on  the  breast  of  the  spotless,  noble  of  the  pedlar,  until  told  that  he  had 

preacher ;  and  the  decorous  English  been  seen  in  a  by-street,  stopped  and 

trader,  with  instinctive  deference  for  accosted  by  a  tall  man  in  a  rough 

repute  and  respect  for  law,  was  kneel-  great-coat,  and   then    hurrying    off, 

ing  by  his  side,  clasping  his  hand  ;  followed  by  the  stranger) — came  back 

and   as  Waife    glanced   down,  con-  to  report  his  ill  success,  Hartopp  and 

fusedly  wondermg,  Hartopp  exclaim-  Geoive  had  led  Waife  up  stairs  into 

ed,  half  sobbing,  ^^  Forgive  me ;  yon  his  sleeping-room,  laid  him  down  on 

said  I  should  repent  if  I  knew  all !  his  bed,  and  were  standing  beside  him 

I  do  repent !    I  do !    Forgive  me—  I  watching  his  troubled  face,  and  whis- 

sbaU  never  forgive  myself."  pering  to  each  other  in  alaros. 

"Have  I  wm  dreaming?    What  Waife  overheard  Hartopp  propos* 
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iDg  to  go  in  search  of  medical  assist-  and  in  full  possession  of  his  reason, 

ance,  and  exclaimed  piteoosly,  "No,  To    George^s    delight,  Waife's    first 

that  would  scare  me  to  death.    No  words  to  htm  then  were  expressive 

doctors — no  eayes-droppers.     Leave  of  a  wish  to  retam  to  Sophy.    "He 

me  to  myself— quiet  and  darkness  ;  I  had  dreamed/'  he  said,  '*  that  he  had 

shall  be  well  to-morrow."  heard  her  voice  calling  out  to  him  to 

George  drew  the  curtains  round  come  to  her  help."  He  would  not 
the  bed,  and  Waife  caught  him  by  revert  to  the  scene  with  Jasper, 
the  arm.  **  Ton  will  not  let  out  what  George  once  ventured  to  touch  on 
vou  heard,  I  know ;  ^ou  understand  that  reminiscence,  btft  the  old  man's 
how  little  I  can  now  care  for  men's  look  became  so  imploring  that  he  de- 
judgments  ;  but  how  dreadful  it  sisted.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident 
would  be  to  undo  all  I  have  done —  to  the  Pastor,  that  Waife's  desire  of 
I  to  be  witness  against  my  Lizzy's  return  was  induced  by  his  belief  that 
child  !  I — I !  I  trust  you — dear,  dear  he  had  become  necessary  to  Sophy's 
Mr.  Morley ;  make  Mr.  HArtopp  sensi-  protection.  Jasper,  whose  remorse 
ble  that,  if  he  would  not  drive  me  would  ^probably  be  very  short-lived, 
mad,  not  a  syllable  of  what  he  heard  had  clearly  discovered  Sophy's  resi- 
must  go  forth — 'twould  be  base  in  d«nce,  and  as  clearly  Waife,  and 
hun."  Waife  alone,  still  retained  some  hold 

**  Nay  T'  said  Hartopp,  whispering  over   his   rugged    breast      Perhaps, 

also  through  the  dark — "Don't  fear  too,  the  old  man  had  no  longer  the 

me ;  I  will  hold  my  peace,  though  same  dread  of  encountering  Jasper ; 

'tis  very  hard  not  to  tell  Williams,  at  ratber   perhaps,   a  faint  hope  that, 

least,  that  you  did  not  take  me  in.  in  another  meetinp^,  he  might  more 

But  you  shall  be  obeyed."  availiogly  soften  his  son's  heart    He 

They  drew  away  Merle,  who  was  was  not  only  willing,  then  —  he  was 

wondering  what  the  whispered  talk  eager  to  depart,  and  either  regained 

was  about,  catching  a  word  or  two  or  assumed  much  of  his  old  cheerful- 

here  and  there,  and  left  the  old  man  ness  in  settling  with  his  hostess,  and 

not  quite  to  solitude — ^Waife's  hand,  parting  with  Merle,  on  whom  he  forc- 

in  quitting  George's  grasp,  dropped  ed  his  latest  saving  and  the  tasteful 

on  the  dog's  head.  contents  of  his  panier.    Then  he  took 

Hartopp  went  back  to  his  daugh-  aside  George,  and  whiepei^  in  his 
ter'shome  in  a  state  of  great  excite-'  ear,  ^A  very  honest,  kind-hearted 
ment,  drinking  more  wine  than  usual  man,  sir ;  can  you  deliver  him  from 
at  dinner,  talking  more  magisterially  the  Planets? — they  bring  him  into 
than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  talk,  sad  trouble.  Is  there  no  opening  for 
railing  quite  misanthropically  against  a  cobbler  at  Humberston?" 
the  world;  observing,  that  Williams  Gkorge  nodded,  and  went  back  to 
had  become  insufierablv  overbearing.  Merle,  who  was  wiping  his  eyes  with 
and  should  be  pensioned  off :  in  short,  his  coat-sleeve.  "  My  good  friend," 
casting  tlie  whole  family  into  the  said  the  scholar, '^  do  me  two  favours, 
greatest  perplexity  to  guess  what  had  besides  the  greater  one  you  have 
come  to  the  mild  man.  Merle  found  already  bestowed  in  conducting  me 
himself  a  lodging,  and  cast  a  horary  back  to  a  revered  friend.  First,  let 
scheme  as  to  what  would  happen  to  me  buy  of  you  the  contents  of  .that 
Waife  and  himself  for  the  next  three  basket ;  I  have  children,  amongst 
months,  and  found  all  the  aspects  whom  I  would  divide  them  as  heir- 
80  perversely  contradictory,  that  he  looms  ;  next,  as  we  were  travelling 
owned  he  was  no  wiser  as  to  the  hither,  you  told  me  that,  in  your 
future  than  he  was  before  the  scheme  younger  days,  ere  you  took  to  a  craft 
was  cast  George  Morley  remained  which  does  not  seem  to  have  prosper- 
in  the  Cottage,  stealing  up,  from  time  ed,  you  were  brought  up  to  country 
to  time,  to  Waife's  room,  but  not  pursuits,  and  knew  all  about  cows 
fatiguing  him  with  talk.  Before  mid-  and  sheep,  their  cure  and  their  mala- 
night  the  old  man  slept,  but  his  slum-  dies.  Well,  I  have  a  few  acres  of 
ber  was  much  perturbed,  as  if  by  glebe-land  on  my  own  hands,  not 
fearful  dreams.  However,  he  rose  enough  Tor  a  bailiff— too  much  for 
early,  very  weak,  but  free  from  fever,  my  gardener— «nd  a  pretty  cottage, 
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which   ODce  belonged   to  a  ichool-  Bimply;   "I  see  yon  wonH  let  me 

master,  bat  we   have   built   him  a  stand  in  my  own  light.    And  what 

larger  one  ;  it  is  now  vacant,  and  at  Gentleman  Waife  says  as  to  the  vol- 

yonr   service.     Gome   and    take   all  gar,  is  nnoommon  true." 

trouble  of  land  and  stock   off  my  This   matter  settled,  and  Merle^a 

hands ;  we  shall  not  quarrel  aboat  future  secured  in  a  way  that  his  stars* 

the  salary.    But,  hark-je,  my  friend  or  hia  version  of  their  language,  had 

—on  one  proviso— give  up  the  Orys-  not  foretold  to  him,  George  and  Waife 

tal,  and  leave  the  Stars  to  mind  their  walked  on  to  the  station,  Merle  fol- 

own  bo8ine8&"  lowing  with  the  Parson's  small  car- 

"  Please  your  Beverenoe,*'  said  pet-bag,  and  Sir  Isaac  charged  with 
Merle,  who  at  the  earlier  part  of  Waife's  bundle.  They  had  not  gone 
the  address,  had  evinced  the  most  many  yards  before  they  met  Hartopp, 
grateful  emotion,  but  who,  at  the  who  was  indeed  on  his  Way  to  Pros- 
proviso  which  closed  it,  jerked  him-  pect  Row.  He  was  vexed  at  learning 
8elf  up,  dignified  and  displeased —  Waife  was  about  to  leave  so  abruptly; 
'*  Please  your  Reverence,  no  I  Kit  he  had  set  his  heart  on  coaxing  him 
Merle  is  not  so  unnatral  as  to  swop  to  return  to  Gratesboro'  with  himself 
away  his  Signiflcator  at  Birth  for  a  — astounding  Williams  and  Mrs.  H., 
mess  of  porritch  I  There  was  that  and  proclaiming  to  Market  Place  and 
forrln  chap,  Gally-Leo^he  stuck  to  High  Street,  that,  in  deeming  Mr. 
the  stani,  or  the  sun,  which  is  the  Chapman  a  good  and  a  great  man 
BAVM  thing— and  the  stars  stuck  by  di9guiaed,  he,  Josiah  Hartopp,  had 
him,  and  brought  him  honour  and  not  been  taken  in.  He  consoled  him- 
glory,  though  toe  Parsons  war  dead  self  a  little  for  Waife's  refusal  of  this 
ai^fn  him.  He  hod  Malefics  in  his  kind  invitation  and  unexpected  de- 
Ninth  House,  which  belongs  to  Par-  partore,  by  walking  proudly  beside 
sons.'*  him  to  the  station,  finding  it  throng- 

**  Gan*t  the  matter  be  compromised,  ed  with   passengers— some  of  them 

dear  Mr.  George?"  said  Waife  per-  great    burgeeses    of    Oozelford  — in 

snashrely.    '*  Suppose  Merle  promises  whose  presence  he  kept  bowing  his 

to  keep  his  crystal  and  astrological  bead  to  Waife  with  every  word  he 

schemes  to  himself,  or  at  least  only  uttered  ;  and,  calling  the  guard— who 

talk   of  them    to  you ; — ^they  can't  was  no  stranger  to  his  own  name  and 

hurt  you,  I  should  think,  sir?    And  importance — be  told  him  pompously 

science  is  a  sacred  thing.  Merle ;  and  to  be  particularly  atttentive  to  that 

the  Chaldees,  who   were   the  great  elderly  gentleman,  and  see  that  he 

star  -  gazers,   never   degraded    them-  and  his  companion  had  a  carriage  to 

selves  by  showing  off  to  the  vulgar,  themselves  all  the  way^and  that  Sir 

Mr.  George,  who  is  a  scholar,  will  Isaac  had  a  particularly  comfortable 

convince  you  of  that  fact."  box.    **  A  very  great  maa,*^  be  said, 

"  Gontent,*' said  George.  '*  So  long  with  his  finger  to  his  lip,  *'only  he 
as  Mhr.  Merle  will  leave  my  children  will  not  have  it  known — just  at 
and  servants  and  Uie  parish  gener-  present.*'  The  guard  stares,  and 
ally,  in  bappv  ignorance  of  the  future,  promises  all  deference  —  opens  the 
I  give  him  the  fullest  leave  to  discuss  door  of  a  central  first-class  carriage 
his  science  with  myself  whenever  we  — assures  Waifb  that  he  and  his  friend 
chat  together  on  summer  noons  or  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  other  paa* 
in  winter  evenings  ;  and  perhaps  li  sengers.  The  train  heaves  into  move- 
may "  ment — Hartopp  runs  on  by  its  side 

*'  Be  converted  ?**  said  Waife,  with  alone  the  stana— his  hat  off— kissing 

a   twinkling   gleam   of   the  playful  his  hand ;  then,  as  the  oonvoy  shoots 

Humour   which    had    ever    sported  under  yon  dark  tunnel,  and  is  lost 

along  his  thorny  way  by  the  side  of  to  sight,  he  turns  back,  and  seeing 

Sorrow.  Merle,  says  to  him,  "  You  know  that 

**  I  did  not  mean  that,"   said  the  gentleman— the  old  one  ?" 

Parsoir,  Fmiling;   "rather   the   con-  "  Yes,  a  many  year." 

trary.    What  say  you,  Merle f    Is  it  ^  "Ever    heard    anyUung    against 

not  a  bargain  ?**  him  ?" 

'<  Sir— God  bless  you !"  cried  Merle»  "  Yes,  once— at  Gatesboro.*  ** 
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"Afc  GateBboroM— ahl  and  yoa  did       '*  I  envy  yoa/'  said  Hartapp ;  and 
ziot  believe  it  ?*'  he  went  on  with  a  sigh. 

"Oolvjist  for  a  moment— traosit- 
log." 


Cn^PTES  TIL 


Jasper  Loiely  in  his  Element.  0  young  Beftder,  whosoeTer  tboa  art,  on  whom  Natnre  has  be- 
Btoved  her  mignlflceot  gift  of  physical  power  with  the  Joys  It  commands,  with  the  daring 
that  springs  from  It  —  on  closing  this  chapter,  pause  a  moment  and  thinlc  — **  What 
wilt  thou  do  with  it)"  Shall  it  be  brote-liice  or  God-like f  With  what  adrantage  for 
life  —  its  delights  or  its  perils  —  tollp  borne  with  ease,  and  glories  cheap  bought — dost  thou 
start  at  life's  onset?  Gito  thy  sinews  a  Mind  that  coDceives  the  Heroic,  and  what  noble 
things  thou  mayst  do  f  But  value  thy  sinews  for  rude  Strength  alone,  and  that  strength  may 
be  turned  to  thy  shame  and  thy  torture.  The  Wealth  of  triy  life  will  but  tempt  to  its  Waste. 
Abuse,  at  first  felt  not,  will  poison  the  uses  of  Sense.  Wild  bulls  gore  and  trample  their  foes. 
Tboa  hast  Son.  I   Wilt  thou  trample  and  gore  it  7 


Jasper  Losely,  on  qnittiDg  his  now  in  that  seat  of  dignity,  and,  re- 
father,  spent  his  last  coins  in  pay-  failing  snrlily  to  yield  it  at  Jasper's 
meot  for  his  horse*s  food,  and  on  mde  summons,  was  seized  by  the 
fiery  drink  for  himself.  In  haste  he  scnff  of  the  neck,  and  literally  hurled 
mounted — in  haste  he  spyrred  on  to  on  the  table  *in  front,  coming  down 
London ;  not  even  pence  for  the  toll-  with  clatter  and  crash  amongst  maes 
bars.  Where  he  found  the  gates  and  glasses.  Jasper  seated  himself 
open,  he  dashed  through  them  head-  coolly,  while  the  hubbub  began  to 
long ;  where  closed,  as  the  night  ad-  swell — and  roared  for  drink.  An  old 
vanced,  he  forced  his  horse  across  the  man,  who  served  as  drawer  to  Uiese 
fields,  over  hedge  and  ditch  —  more  cavaliers,  went  out  to  obey  the  order ; 
than  once  the  animal  falling  with  and  when  he  was  gone,  tho&e  near 
him  —  more  than  once  thrown  from  the  door  swung  across  it  a  heavy  bar. 
the  saddle ;  for,  while  a  most  daring,  Wrath  against  the  domineering  in- 
he  was  not  a  very  practised  rider ;  truder  was  gathering,  and  waited  but 
bnt  it  was  not  easy  to  break  bones  so  the  moment  to  explode.  Jasper, 
strong,  and  though  bruised  and  dizzy,  turning  round  his  bloodshot  eyes,  saw 
he  continued  his  fierce  way.  At  Cutts  within  a  few  chairs  of  him, 
morning  his  horse  was  thoroughly  seeking  to  shrink  out  of  sight. 
'  exhausted,  and  at  the  first  village  he  '  "  Cutts,  come  '  hither,"  cried  he, 
reached  after  suprise,  he  left  the  poor  imperiously, 
beast  at  an  inn,  and  succeeded  in  Cutts  did  not  stir, 
borrowing  of  the  landlord  £1  on  the  ^  Throw  me  that  cur  this  way — 
pawn  of  'the  horse  thus  left  as  host-  yon,  who  sit  next  to  him." 
age.  Resolved  to  husband  this  sum,  ^  Don't,  don't ;  his  mad  fit  is  on 
ha  performed  the  rest  of  his  journey  him ;  he  will  murder  me  —  murder 
on  foot  He  reached  London  at  me,  who  have  helped  and  saved  yon 
night,  and  went  straight  to  Cutts*  all  so  often.  Stand  by  me." 
lodging.  Cutts  was,  however,  in  the  "  We  will,"  said  both  his  neigh- 
clab-room   of  those   dark  associates  hours,  the  one  groping  for  his  case- 

Sainst  whom  Losely  had  been  warn-  knife,  the  other  for  his  revolver. 
.  'Oblivious  of  his  solemn  promise  to  *'  Do  yon  fear  I  should  lop  yonr 
Arabella,  Jasper  startled  the  revellers  ears,  dog,"  cried  Jasper, ''  for  shrink- 
as  he  stalked  into  the  room,  and  to-  iog  from  my  side  with  yonr  tail  be- 
wards  the  chair  of  honour  at  the  far  tween  yonr  legs  7  Pooh  I  I  scorn  to 
end  of  it,  on  which  he  had  been  ac-  waste  force  on  a  thing  so  smalL 
customed  to  lord  it  over  the  fell  After  all,  I  am  glad  yon  left  me ; 
groaps  he  had  treated  out  of  Poole's  I  did  not  want  you.  Yon  will 
purse :  One  of  the  biggest  and  most  find  your  horse  at  an  inn  in  the 
redoubted  of  the  Bbidt  Family  was  village  of .    I  will  pay  for  its 
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hire  whenever  we  meet  again.    Mean-  meddle  with  vonr  secrets — did  not 

while,  find  another  master  —  I  die-  touch  yoar   plonder.     I   owed   yon 

charge   yoq.     Mille   tqnn^res!  why  nothing.    Offal  that  yon  are!  to  me 

does  that  weasel-faced  snail*  not  l)rtog  yon  owed  drink,  and  meat,  and  good- 

me  the  brandy  ?    By  your  leave,*^ —  fellowship.    I  gave  yon  mirth,  and  I 

and  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  gave  yon  Law ;   and   in  retnrn  ye 

brimming  glass  of  his  next  neighbour,  mid  a  plot  amongst  you  to  get  rid  of 

l^hus   refreshed,   he    glanced    round  me;— how,   ye    white-livered   sooun- 

through  the  reek  of  tobacco  smoke ;  drels  ?    Oho !  not  by  those  fists,  and 

saw  uie  man  he  had  dislodged,  and  knives,   and    bludgeons.     All    your 

who,  rather  amazed  than  stunned  by  pigeon  breasts  clubbed  together  had 

his  fall,  had  kept  silence  on  rising,  not  manhood  for  that    But  to  palm 

and  was  now  ominouslv  interchan^-  off  upon  me  some  dastardly  deed  of 

ing  muttered  words  with  two  of  his  your  own,  by  snares  and  scraps  of 

comrades,  who  were   also   on   their  false  evidence — false  oaths,  too,  no 

legs.    Jasper  turned  from  him  con-  doubt — to   smuggle   me   off  to   the 

temptuously ;— with   increasing   con-  hangman.    That  was  ^our   predous 

tempt  in  his  hard,  fierce  sneer,  noted  contrivance.    Once  again  I  am  here ; 

the  lowering  frowns  on  either  side  but   this   once  only.    What  for  ? — 

the  Pandemonium;  Mid  it  was  only  why,  to  laagh  at,  and  spit  at,  and 

with  an  angry  flash  from  his  eyes  spurn  you.    And  if  one  man  amongst 

that  he  marked,  on  closing  his  survey,  you  has  in  him  an  ounce  of  man's 

the  bar  dropped  across  Uie  door,  ana  blood,  let  him  show  me  the  traitors 

two  forms,  knife  in  hand,  stationed  at  who  planned  that  pitiful  project,  and 

the  threshold.  •  •            ■  be  they  a  dozen,  they  shall  carry  the 

^'Aha  1  my  jolly  companions,"  said  mark  of  this  hand  till  their  carcasses 

he  then,  ^  you  do  ri^ht  to  bar  the  go  to  the  surgeon's  scalpel.'' 

door. '  Prudent  families   can't  settle  He  ceased.    Though  each  was  now 

their   quarrels   too   snugly   amongst  hustling  the  other  towards  him,  and 

themselves.    I  am  come  here  on  pur-  the  whole  pack  of  miscreants  was  dos- 

pose  to  give  you  all  a  proper  scoldiog,  ing  up,  like  hounds  round  a  wild  boar 

and  if  some  of  you  don't  hang  your  at  bay,  the  only  one  who  gave  audible 

heads  for  shame  before  I  have  done,  tongue  was  that  thin  splinter  of  life 

you'll  die  more  game  than  I  think  called  Outts  I 

for,  whenever  you  come  to  the  last  '^  Lopk  you,  General  Jas,  it  was  aU 

Drop!"  a   mistake  your   ever  coming   here. 

He  rose  as  he  thus  spoke,  folding  You  were  a  fine  fellow  once,  parti- 

his  sinewy  arms  across  his  wide  chest,  cularly  in  the  French  way  of  doing 

Most  of  the  men  had  risen  too — some,  business  —  large   prizes  and  lots  <h 

however,    remained     seated ;     there  row.     That  don't  suit  us ;    we  are 

might   be    eighteen   or    twenty    in  quiet  Englishmen.    You  brag  of  beat- 

alL    Every  eve  was  fixed  on   hira,  ing  and  bullying  the  gentlemen  who 

and  many  a  hand  was  on  a  deadly  admit  you  amongst  them,  and  of  not 

weapon.  sharing  their  plans  or  risks ;  but  that 

"  Bcum  of  the  earth  I"  burst  forth  sort  of  thing  is  quite  out  of  order — 

Jasper,   with   voice   like   a   roll   of  no   precedent  for   it    How  do  we 

thunder,  "  I  stooped  to  oome  amongst  know  that  yon  are  not  a  spy,  or  could 

you  —  I   shared   amongst    you    my  not  be  made  one,  since  you  say  you 

money.    Was   any  one  of  yon  too  owe  us  nothing,  and  hold  os  in  such 

poor  to   pay  up  his   club  fee  —  to  scorn?  Truth  is,  we  are  all  sick  of  you. 

boy  a  draught  of  FOrgetfolness  —  I  Yousayyouonly  come  this  once:  very 

said,    'Brother,    takeP    Did    brawl  well,  you  have  spun  your  yt^— now 

break  out  in  your  jollities  —  were  go.    That's  all  we  want ;  go  in  peaoe, 

knives  drawn  —  a  throat  in  danger  and  never  trouble  us  again.    CFentle- 

— ^this  right  hand  struck  down  the  men,  I  move  that  General  Jas   be 

uproar,   crashed   back    tiie    coward  esgpelled  this  dub,  and  requested  to 

murder.    If  I  did  not  join  in  your  withdraw." 

rogueries,  it  was  because  they  were  "  I  second  it,*^  said  the  man  whom 

sneaking  and  pitiful.    I  came  as  your  J&sper  had  flong  on  the  talkie. 

Patron, not  as  your  Pal;  I  did  not  ^Those  who  are  in  &voar  of  the 
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resolation,  hold  np  their  hands;— -all  —  death?     The    first  who   refoses 

— carried  QnaQimoasly.    General  Jas  dies.*' 

18  expelled/'  Mate  and   servile  as  a  repentant 

**  Expel  me  T'  said  Jasper,  who  in  Legion  to  a  Csesar*8  order,  the  knaves 

the  meanwhile,  swaying  to  and  fro  piled  their  weapons, 

his    brawny  balk,  had    cleared    the  "  Unbar  the  door,  yoa  two.    Yon, 

space  round  him,  and  stood  resting  orator  Oatts,  go  in  front;    light  a 

his   hands  on   the  heavy  arm-chair  candle — open  the  street-door.    So — 

from  which  he  had  risen.  so — so.    Who  will  treat  me  with  a 

A  hostile  and  simnltaneons  move-  parting-cnp — to  year  healths  ?  Thank 
ment  of  the  group  brought  four  or  you.  sir.  Fall  back  there ;  stand  back 
five  of  the  foremost  on  him.  Up  rose  — idong  the  wall— each  of  you.  Line 
the  chair  on  which  Jasper  bad  leaned  my  way.  Ho,  ho ! — you  harm  me — 
— np  it  rose  in  his  right  hand,  and  nou  daunt  me — ^you — you  I  Stop— I 
two  of  the  assailants  fell  as  falls  an  have  a  resolution  to  propose.  Hear 
ox  to  the  butcher's  blow.  With  his  it,  and  cheer.  '  That  this  meeting 
left  hand  he  wrenched  a  knife  from  a  rescinds  the  resolution  for  the  expui- 
third  of  *the  foes,  and  thus  armed  with  gion  of  General  Jasper,  and  entreats 
blade  and  buckler,  he  sprang  on  the  him  humbly  to  remam,  the  pride  and 
table,  towering  over  all  Before  him  ornament  of  the  dub.*  Those  who 
was  the  man  with  the  revolver,  a  gen-  are  for  that  resolution,  hold  up  their 
teeler  outlaw  than  the  rest— ticket-of-  hands — as  many  as  are  against  it, 
leave  man,  wh<)  had  been  trans-  theirs.  Carried  unanimously.  Gen- 
ported  fbr  forgery.  **  Shall  I  shoot  tlemen,  I  thank  you  —  proudest  day 
him  ?"  whispered  this  knave  to  Ootts.  of  my  life — but  I'll  see  you  hanged 
Cutts  drew  back  the  hesitating  arm.  fint ;  and  till  that  sight  diverts  me, 
"No;  the  noise  I  bludgeons  safer."  -.gentlemen,  yoor  health." 
Pounce,  as  Ontts  whispered— pounce  I)e8cendiDg  from  his  eminence,  he 
as  a  hawk  on  its  quarry,  darted  Jas-  passed  slowly  down  the  room  unscath- 
per's  swoop  on  the  Forger,  and  the  ed,  unmenaced,  and,  with  a  low  mock- 
oext  moment,  flinging  the  chur  in  iog  bow  at  the  threshold,  strode  along 
the  fiB^xxA  of  those  '  who  were  now  the  passage  to  the  street-door.  There, 
swarming  up  the  table,  Jasper  was  seeing  Cutts  with  the  light  in  his 
armed  with  the  revolver,  wnich  he  hand,  he  uncocked  the  pistol,  striking 
had  clutched  from  its  startled  (^vner,  off  the  caps,  and,  giving  it  to  his  quon- 
and  its  six  barrels  threatened  death,  dam  associate,  said  ^r- "  Retom  that 
right  and  left,  beside  and  before  and  to  its  owner,  with  my  compliments, 
around  him,  as  he  turned  from  face  to  One  word  —  speak  truth,  and  fear 
fiaoe.  Instantly  there  fell  a  hush —  nothing.  Did  you  send  help  to 
instantly  the  assault  paused.  Every  Darrell?" 
one  felt  that  there  no  faltering  <«  No  ;  I  swear  it" 
would  make  the  hand  tremble  or  the  « I  am  eorry  for  it.  I  should  Uke 
ball  swerve.  Wherever  Jasper  turn-  to  have  owed  so  trusty  a  Iriend  that 
ed  the  foes  recoiled.  He  laughed  one  favour.  Go  back  to  your  pals, 
with  andacioas  mockery  as  he  survey-  Understand  now  why  I  scorned  to 
ed  the  recreants.  work  with  such  rotten  tools.'* 

**  Down  with  your  arms,  each  of  «  A  wonderful  fellow,  indeed  I"  mot- 

Toa  —  down   that  knife,  down  that  tered  Cutts,  as  his  eye  followed  the 

bludgeon.    That's  well    Down  yours  (eceding    form    of    the    triumphant 

—  there;  yours — yours.    What,  all  bravo.    '*A11  London  might  look  to 

down  I    Pile  them  here  on  the  table  itself,  if  he  had  more  solid  brains,  and 

at  my  feet    Dogs,  what  do  you  fear  ?  less  liquid  fire  in  them.*' 
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CHAPTER  vnr. 

Jftsper  Loflely  sleeps  under  the  por^oo  firom  which  Falsehood  wm  borne  by  Black  Horsea  Ha 
forgets  a  protnlse,  re^weavee  a  soheme,  Tislta  a  rlTW  aide ;  aad  a  door  oloeee*  on  the  Strong 
Man  and  the  Orlm  Woman. 

Jasper  bad  satisfied  the  wildyeani-  When  Jasper  woke  at  last  io  the 
ings  of  his  woonded  vanity.  He  had  grey  dawn,  he  felt  a  strange  nnmbneBB 
vindicated  his  claim  to  hardihood  and  m  bb  limbs ;  it  was  even  with  dif- 
address,  which  it  seemed  to  him  be  ficnlty  that  he  conld  lift  hiinself  op. 
bad  forfeited  in  his  interview  with  This  sensation  gradoally  wearing  off, 
Darrell. '  With  crest  erect  and  a  posi-  was  followed  by  a  qaick  tingling 
tive  sense  of  elation,  of  animal  joy  down  the  arms  to  the  tips  of  the 
that  predominated  over  hanger,  fa-  fingers.  A  gloomy  noise  rang  in  his 
tigne,  remorse,  he  strided  on  —  he  ears,  like  the  boom  of  funeral  church- 
knew  not  whither.  He  would  not  bells;  and  the  pavement  seemed  to 
go  back  to  his  former  lodgings ;  they  be  sliding  from  under  him.  littie 
were  too  familiarly  known  to  the  set  heeding  these  symptoms,  which  be 
which  he  bad  just  flung  from  him,  asoribS  to  cold  and  want  of  food* 
wiUi  a  vague  resolve  to  abjure  hence-  and  rather  agreeably  surprised  not 
forth  all  accomplices,  and  trust  to  to  feel  the  gnaw  of  his  accustomed 
himself  alone.  The  hour  was  now  pains,  Jasper  now  l^took  himself  to 
late  —  the  streets  deserted  •- the  air  Podden  Place.  The  bouse  was  still 
bitingly  cold.  Must  he  at  last  resign  unclosed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Jasper'^ 
himself  to  the  loathed  dictation  of  knock  had  been  pretty  often  repeat- 
Arabella  Ccane  7  Well,  he  now  pre-  ed,  that  the  bolts  were  withdrawn 
ferred  even  that,  to  bumbling  himself  from  the  door,  and  Bridgett  Grc^gs 
to  Darrell,  after  what  had  passed,  appeared.  ^'  Ob,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Loedy," 
DarrelPs  parting  words  had  certainly  sue  said,  with  much  sullenne8S»  but 
implied  that  he  would  not  be  as  with  no  apparent  surprise.  **  Mis- 
obdurate  to  entreaty  as  he  had  shown  tress  thought  yon  would  come  while 
himself  to  threats.  But  Jasper  was  *  she  was  away ;  and  I*m  to  get  you  the 
in  no  humour  to  entreat.  Mecbani-  bedroom  you  had,  over  the  stationer^s, 
cally  he  continued  to  stride  on  to-  six  yearp  ago,  if  you  like  it  You  are 
wards  the  solitary  district  in  which  to  take  your  meals  here,  and  have 
Arabella'  held  her  home;  but  the  the  best  of  everything;  that's  mis- 
night  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  tress's  orders." 
be  shrunk  from  disturbing  the  grim  "Ob,  Mrs.  Orane  is  out  of  town," 
woman  at  that  hour  —  almost  as  said  Jasper,  much  relieved ;  *J  where 
respectfully  afraid  of  her  dark  eye  has  she  gone  V 
and  stem  voice  as  the  outlaws  be  had  ^'  I  don^t  know." 
quitted  were  of  bis  own  crushing  band  "  When  will  she  be  back  ?'* 
and  levelled  pistol.  So,  finding  him-  '^  In  a  few  days ;  so  she  told  me. 
Fclf  in  one  of  the  large  squares  of  Will  you  walk  in,  and  have  break- 
Bloomsbury,  he  gathered  himself  up  fast  ?  Mistress  said  there  was  to  be 
under  the  sheltering  porch  of  a  spa-  always  plenty  in  the  house  —  yon 
clous  mansion,  unconscious  that  it  might  come  any  moment  Please 
was  the  very  residence  which  Darrell.  scrape  your  feet" 
had  once  occupied,  and  that  from  Jasper  heavily  mounted  into  the 
that  portico  the  Black  Horses  had  drawing-room,  and  impatiently  wai^ 
borne  away  the  mother  of  bis  wife,  ed  the  substantial  refre^ments* 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep,  which  were  soon  placed  before  him. 
— sleeping  with  such  heavy,  death-  The  room  looked  unaltered,  as  if  he 
like  soundness,  that  the  policeman  bad  left  it  but  the  day  before — the 
passing  him  on  his  beat,  aner  one  or  prim  book-shelves — the  empty  bird- 
two  vain  attempts  to  rouse  him,  was  cage  —  the  broken  lute  —  the  patent 
seized  with  a  rare  compassion,  and  eas^-ohair — the  footstool — the  soSa, 
suflTered  the  weary  outcast  to  slumber  which  bad  been  added  to  the  ori- 
on.  ginal  fnnuture  for  his  ezpreu  com- 
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fort,  in  the  days  when  he  was  first  to  be  mnlcted  of  pocket-mooey,  and 
adopted  as  a  sod — ^nay,  oq  the  hearth-  set  ia  a  dark  corner  I  But  what  other 
rog  the  very  slippers,  on  the  back  of  resource  7  Noae  but  appeal  to  Dar- 
the  chair  the  very  dressing-gown,  rell— still  more  intolerable ;  except 
graciously  worn  by  him  while  yet  the  — he  paused  in  his  cogitatioo,  shook 
fkiroess  of  his  form  justified  his  fond  his  head,  muttered  *'  No,  no."  Bat 
respect  for  it.  that  "  except  **  vxmid  return  I  Ex- 
For  that  day  he  was  contented  cept  to  forget  his  father's  prayer  and 
with  the  negative  luxory  of  complete,  his  own  promise— except  to  hunt  out 
repose ;  the  more  so  as,  in  every  at-%  Sophy,  and  extract  from  the  genero- 
tempt  to  move,  he  felt  the  same  sity,  compassion,  or  fear  of  her  pro- 
numbness  of  limb  as  that  with  which  tectress,  some  such  conditious  as  he 
he  had  woke,  accompanied  by  a  kind  would  have  wrung  from  DarrelL 
of  painful  weight  at  the  back  of  the  He  had  no  doubt  now  that  the  girl 
head,  aud  at  the  junction  which  the  was  with  Lady  Montfort  ;  he  felt 
great  seat  of  intelligence  forms  at  the  that,  if  she  really  loved  Sophy,  and 
spine  with  the  great  maiuspriug  of  were  sheltering  her  from  any  tender 
force;  and,  withal,  a  reluctance  to  recollection,  whether  of  Matilda  or 
stir,  and  a  more  than  usual  indiua-  of  Darrell  himself,  he  might  much 
tion  to  doze.  But  the  next  day,  more  easily  work  on  the  delicate 
though  these  unpleasant  sensations  nerves  of  a  woman,  shrinking  from 
continued,  his  simpatience  of  thought  all  noise  and  scandal,  than  he  could 
and  hate  of  solituae  made  him  anxious  on  the  stubborn  pride  of  bis  resolute 
to  go  forth  and  seek  some  distraction.  father-in<law.  Perhaps  it  was  on 
No  distraction  left  t*  him  but  the  account  of  Sophy — perhaps  to  plead 
gambling-table— no  companions  but  for  her — that  Lady  Montfort  had 
fellow- victims  in  that  sucking  whirl-  gone  to  Fawley ;  perhaps  the  grief 
pool.  Well,  he  knew  a  low  gaming-  visible  on  that  lady's  countenance,  as 
nouse,  open  all  day  as  all  night,  be  caught  so  hasty  a  glimpse  of  it, 
Wuihing  to  add  somewhat  to  the  might  be  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
miserable  remains  of  the  £1  borrow-  her  mission.  If  so,  there  might  be 
ed  on  the  horse,  that  made  all  his  now  some  breach  or  dissension  be- 
capital,  he  asked  Bridgett,  indifferent-  tween  her  and  Darrell,  which  might 
ly,  to  oblige  him  with  two  or  three  rentier  the  Marchioness  still  more 
sovereigns  \  if  she  had  them  tfot,  she  accessible  to  his  demands.  As  for 
might  borrow  them-  in  the  neighbour-  his  father— if  Jasper  played  his  cards 
hood  till  her  mistress  returned,  well  and  luckilv,  his  father  might 
Bridgett  answered,  with  ill-simulat-  never  know  of  his  disobedience ;  he 
ed  glee,  that  her  mistress  had  given  might  coax  or  frighten  Lady  Mont- 
positive  orders  that  Mr.  Losely  was  fort  intp  secresy.  It  might  be  quite 
to  have  everything  he  called  for  ex-  unnecessary  for  him  even  to  see 
cept — money.  Jasper  coloured  with  Sophy;  if  she  caught  Qight  of  him, 
wrath  and  shame  ;  but  he  said  no  she  would  surely  no  more  recognise 
more — whistled — took  his  hat— went  his  altered  features  than  Bugge  had 
ont — repaired  to  the  gaming-house —  done.  These  thoughts  gathered  on 
lost  his  last  shilling,  and  returned  him  stronger  and  stronger  all  the 
moodily  to  dine  in  Podden  Place,  evening,  and  grew  ^to  resolves  with 
The  austerity  of  the  room,  the  lone-  the  next  morning.  He  sallied  ont 
lioess  of  the  evening,  began  now  to  after  breakfast — tne  same  numbness ; 
inspire  him  with  unmitigated  disgust,  but  he  walked  it  o£  Easy  enough  to 
which  was  added  in  fresh  account'  to  find  the  address  of  the  Marchioness 
his  old  score  of  repugnance  for  the  of  Montfort  He  asked  it  boldly  of 
absent  Arabella.  The  affront  put  the  porter  at  the  well-known  house 
npon  him  in  the  orders  which  Brid-  of  the  present  Lord,  and,  on  learning 

Sett  had  so  faithfully  repeated,  made  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  Richmond — 
im  yet  more  distastefully  contem-  on  foot,  and  thence  to  the  small,  scat- 
plate  the  dire  nece.^sity  of  falling  tered  hamlet  immediately  contiguous 
under  the  rigid  despotism  of  this  to  Lady  Montfort'a  villa.  Here  he 
determined  guardian ;  it  was  like  fonnd  two  or  three  idle  boatmen 
going  back  to  a  preparatory  school  lounging  near  the  river   side ;  sod 
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enteriog  into  oonvereation  with  them  dreaaed,  in  that  TillanoaB  peftjaelcet, 
about  their  craft,  which  was  sufficient-  and  with  ali  other  habiliments  to 
ly  familiar  to  him»  for  he  had  plied  the  match,  woald  any  servant  admit 
stroDgest  oar  on  that  tide  in  the  holi-  him  7 — could  he  get  into  Lady  Mont- 
days  of  his  yoath,  be  proceeded  to  in-  fort's  presence  ?  He  must  go  back 
quiries,  which  were  readily  and  an-  — wait  for  Mrs.  Crane's  retnm. 
sospectiogly  answered.  '  Tes,  there  Doubtless  she  would  hail  his  wish — 
fjpos  a  young  lady  with  Lady  Mont-  half  a  reform  in  itself— to  cast  off  the 
fort ;  toey  did  not  know  her  name,  outward  signs  of  an  accepted  degra-  ' 
They  had  seen  her  often  in  the  lawn  dation. 

— seen  her,  too,  at  church.    She  was       Acoordiogly  he  went  back  to  town 

very  pretty  ;  yes,  she  had  blae  eyes  in  muoh  better  spirits,  and  so  abeorb-  I 

and  &ir  hair.'    Of  his  father  he  only  ed  in  his  hopes,  that,  when  he  arrived 

heard  that  ^  there  had  been  an  old  at  Podden  Place,  he  did  notoheerve  | 

gentleman   such   as  he    described —  that,  from  some  obliquity  of  visioD, 

lame,  and  with   one  eye — ^who   bad  or  want  of  the  normal  correspond- 

lived  some  months  ago  in  a  cottage  ence  between  will   and   muscle,  his 

on  Lady  Montfort's  ground&     They  hand   twice   missed   the    knocker —  | 

heard  he  had  gone  away.    He  had  wandering  first  above,  then  below  it ; 

made  baskets — ^they  did  not  know  if  and  that,  when  actually  in  his  clisp, 

for  sale ;  if  so,  perhaps  for  a  charity,  he  did  not  *  feel  the  solid  iron  ;  the 

They  supposed  he  was  a  gentleman,  sense    of    touch    seemed   suspended, 

for  they  had  heard  he  was  some  re-  Bridgett    appeared.       ^  Mistreos    is 

lation  to  the  yoang  lady.    But  Lady  come  back,  and  will  see  you." 
Montfort's   head  coachman  lived   in       Jasper  did  not  look  charmed;  he 

the  village,  and  could,  no  doubt,  give  winced,  but  screwed  up  his  courage^ 

him  all  the  information  he  required.*  and  mounted  the   stairs  —  slowly — 

Jasper  was  too  wary  to  call  on  the  heavily.      From    the    landing-place 

coachman ;  he  had  learned  enough  for  above  glarofl  down  the  dark  shinine  \ 

the  present    Had^ie  prosecuted  his  re-  eyes  that  had  almost  quailed  his  bold  1 

searches  farther,  he  might  only  have  ex-  spirit  nearly  six  years  before;  and 

posed  himself  to  questions,  and  to  tiie  almost  in  the  same  words  as  then,  a 

chance  of  his  inquiries  bei9g  repeated  voice  as  exultiog,  but  less  stem,  said 

to  Lady  Montfort  by  one  of  her  ser-  — ^"  So  you  come  at  last  to  me,  Jusper 

vaots,  and  thus  setting  her  on  her  Loeely — ^you  are  come.'^    Rapidly — 

guard ;  for  no  doubt  his  &ther  had  flittingly,  with  a  step  noiseless  as  a 

cautioned  her  against  him.    It  never  spectre's,  ArabelU    Crane  descended 

occurred  to  him  that  the  old  man  the  stairs;  but  she  did  not,  as  when 

could   ahready   have   returned  ;   and  he  first  sought  that  house  in  the  yean 

those  to  whom  he  confined  his  inter-  before,  grasp  his  hand  or  gaze  into 

rogatories  were  quite  ignorant  of  that  his   face.    Bather,    it    was   with  a 

&ct.    Jasper  had  no  utention  to  in-  ahrinking  avoidance  of  his  touch — 

trude  himself  that  day  on  Ladv  Mont-  with  something  like  a  shudder — that 

fort-    His     self-love     shrank    from  she   glided    by  him   into   the   open  | 

presenting  himself  to  a  Ihdy  of  such  drawing-room,  beckoning  to  him  to  • 

rank,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  once  follow.     He  halted  a  moment ;   he 

presented    on    eq^al  term?,    as   the  felt  a  longing  to  retreat— to  fly  the 

bridegroom  of  her  friend  and  the  con-  house ;  his  superstitious  awe  of  her 

fidential   visitor   to   her   mother,  in  very  benefits  came  back  to  him  more 

habiliments  that  bespoke  so  utter  a  strongly  than  ever.    But  her  help  at 

fall.    Better,  too,  on  all  accounts,  to  the    moment  was    necessary  to   his 

appear  something  of  a  gentleman  ;  very  hope  to  escape  all  future  need  of 

more  likely  to  excite  pity  for  suffer-  her,  and,  though  with  a  vague  fbre- 

ittg — less  likely  to  suggest  excuse  for  boding   of  unconjecturable   evil,  he 

rebutting    his   claims,   and   showing  stepp^  into  the  room,  and  the  door 

him  to  the  door.    Nay,  indeed,  ao  oloaed  on  both. 
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**  Tho  ooano  of  true  love  nev^er  doea  ran  Bmooth  T  May  It  not  be  becanae  wbere  there 
are  no  obstacIe^  there  are  no  te^ta  to  the  trath  of  Lore  f  Where  the  course  is  smooth,  the 
stream  Is  crowded  with  pleasure-boats.    Where  the  wave  swella.  and  the  shoala  threaten,  and 

the  sky  lowers,  the  pleasure  boats  have  gone  back  Into  harbour,  fihipa  fltted  for  rough  weather 
are  those  built  and  stored  for  long  voyage. 

I  pass  over  the  joyoos  meeting  be-  wonld  not  permit  her  to  ooDfeas — ^has 
tween  Waife  and  Sophy. .  I  pass  over  been  so  much  worse  that  momiog  as 
George's  account  to  his  fair  cousin  of  to  be  unable  to  leave  her  room.  Sophy 
the  scene  be  and  Hartopp  had  wit-  has  gone  to  see  her.  Waife  is  now 
nessed,  in  whioh  Waife's  innocence  leaning  his  face  upon  his  hand,  and 
had  been  manifested,  and  his  reasons  that  face  is  sadder  tod  more  dis- 
for  accepting  the  penalties  of  guilt  quieted  than  it  had  been,  perhaps,  in 
had  been  ezplainea.  The  first  few  all  his  wanderings.  His  darling  Sophy 
agitated  days  following  Waife's  return  is  evidently  unhappy.  Her  sorrow 
have  rolled  away.  He  is  resettled  in  had  not  been  visible  during  the  first 
the  cottage  from  which  he  had  fled ;  two  or  three  days  of  his  return, 
he  refuses,  as  before,  to  take  up  his  chased  away  by  the  joy  of  seeing  him 
abode  at  Indy  Montfort's  house.  But  — ^the  excitement  of  tender  reproach 
Sophy  has  been  almost  constantly  his  and  question— of  tears  that  seemed 
companion,  and  lady  liontfort  herself  as  joyous  as  the  silvery  laugh  which 
has  spent  hours  with  him  each  day  responded  to  the  gaiety  that  sported 
—  sometimes  in  his  rustic  parlour,  round  the  depth  of  feeling,  with 
sometimes  in  the  small  gaiden-plot  which  he  himself  beheld  her  once 
round  his  cottage,  to  which  his  more  clinging  to  his  side,  or  seated, 
rambles  are  confined.  Gteorge  has  with  upward  loving  eyes,  on  the  foot- 
ffone  back  to  his  home  and  duties  at  stool  by  his  knees.  Even  at  the  first 
Humberston,  promising  very  soon  to  look,  however,  he  had  found  her  si- 
revisit  his  old  friend,  and  discuss  tered ;  her  cheek  was  thinner,  her 
future  plana  colour  paled.    That  might  be  from 

The  scholar,  though  with  a  sharpy  frettmg  for  him.  She  would  be  her- 
pang,  conceding  to  Waife  that  all  self  again,  now  that  her  tender 
attempt  publicly  to  dear  his  good  anxiety  was  relieved.  But  she  did 
name  at  the  cost  of  reversing  the  not  become  herself  again.  The  arch 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  must  to  for-  and  playful  Sophy  he  had  left  was 
borne,  could  not,  however,  be  induced  gone,  as  if  never  to  return.  He 
to  pledge  himself  to  unconditional  marked  that  her  0tep,  once  so  bound- 
silence.  George  felt  that  there  were  ing,  had  become  slow  and  spiritless, 
at  least  some  others  to  whom  the  Often  when  she  sate  near  him,  seem- 
knowledge  of  Waife's  innocence  was  ingly  reading  or  at  her  work,  he  no- 
imperatively  due.  ti^  that  her  eyes  were  not  on  the 

Waife  is  seated  by  his  open  window,  page — that  the  work  stopped  abrupt- 
It  is  noon ;  there  is  sunshine  in  the  ly  in  listless  hands ;  and  then  he 
pale  blue  akies-^ran  unusual  softness  would  hear  her  sigbe— a  heavy  but 
m  the  wintry  air.  His  Bible  lies  on  short  impatient  sigh  1  No  mistaking 
the  table  beude  him.  He  has  just  that  sigh  by  those  who  have  studied 
eet  his  mark  in  the  page,  and  rever-  grief :  Whether  in  maid  or  man,  in 
ently  closed  the  Book.  He  is  alone,  young  or  old,  in  the  gentle  Sophy,  so 
Lady  Montfort-^who,  since  her  return  new  to  life^  or  in  tro  haughty  Dar- 
from  Fawlev,  has  been  suffering  from  rell,  weary  of  the  world,  and  shrmk- 
a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  accompanied  ing  from  its  honours,  that  sigh  had 
by  a  languor  that  miade  even  the  the  same  character,  a  like  symptom 
walk  to  Widfe's  cottage  a  fatigue,  of  a  malady  in  conunon  ;  the  same 
which  the  sweetness  of  her  kindly  eflbrt  to  free  the  heart  from  an  op- 
nature  enabled  her  to  overcome^  and  prasive  load  ;  tiie  same  token  of  a 
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sharp    and     ranklins^    remembrance  kiss  his  forehead,  play  with  Sir  Isaac, 

lod^  deep  in  that  fiDest  serve  work  aod^  then  manage  furtively  to  glide 

of  being,  which  no  anodyne  can  reach  away. 

— -a   pam   that   cornea   without   ap-  Bat  the  day  before  that  in  whfch 

parent  cause,  and   is  sought  to  be  we  now  see  him  alone,  he  had  asked 

expelled  without  conscious  effort  her  abruptly,  '*  If,  daring  his  absence, 

The  old  man  feared  at  first  that  any  one  besides  George  Morley  had 
she  might,  by  some  means  or  other,  visited  at  Lady  Montfort's — any  one 
in  his  absence,  have  become  apprised  whom  she  had  seen  ?"  And  Sophy's 
of  the  brand  on  his  own  name,  the  cheek  had  as  suddenly  become  crim- 
verdict  that  bad  blackened  his  repute,  son,  then  deadly  pale ;  and  first  she 
the  sentence  that  had  hurled  him  said  "  no,**  and  then  ''  yes ;"  and 
from  his  native  sphere;  or  that,  as  after  a  pause,  looking  away  (rom 
her  reason  had  insensibly  matured,  him,  she  added — ^'*Tbe  young  gentle- 
she  herself,  reflecting  on  all  the  man  who  —  who  helped  us  to  buy 
mystery  that  surrounded  him  —  his  Sir  Isaac,  he  has  visited  Lady  Mont- 
Incognitos,  his  hidings,  the  incon-  fort — related  to  some  dear  friend  of 
gruity  between  his  social  grade  and  hers.*' 
his  education  or  bearing,  and  his  re-  "  YHiat,  the  painter  ?" 
peated  ackoowledgnients  that  there  **  No  —  the  other,  with  the  dark 
were  charges  against  him  which  com-  eyes/' 

pelled  him  to  concealment,  and  from  ^  Haughton  !"    said    Waife,    with 

which  be  could   not  be  cleared  on  an  expression  of  great  paiu  in  his 

earth  ;  that  she,  reflecting  on  all  these  face. 

evidences  to  bis  disfavour,  had  either  "  Yds-^iir.  Haughton  ;  but  he  has 

secretly  admitted  into  her  breast  a  not  been    here    a   long,  long  time, 

conviction  of  his  guilt,  or  that,  as  she  He  will  not  come  again,  I  believe.^' 

grew  up  to  woman,  she   had    felt,  Her   voice   quivered,  despite   her- 

through  him,  the   disgrace   entailed  self,  at  the  last  words,  and  she  be- 

upon  hereelf.    Or  if  soch  w^re  not  gan  to  bustle  about  the  room — filled 

the  cause  of   her   sadness,  ha<i  she  Waife's  pipe,  thrust  it  into  his  hands 

learned    more    of    her    father's   evil  with  a  laugh,  the  false  mirth  of  which 

courses  ;  had  any  emissary  of  Jasper's  went  to    bis    very  heart,  and    then 

worked  upon  her  sensibilities  or  her  stepped  from  the  open  window  into 

fears  ?    No,  that    could  not  be  the  the  little  garden,  and  began  to  sin? 
case,    since    whatever    the    grouodsfone  of  Waife's  favourite  simple  olu 

upon  which  Jasper  had  conjectured  Border  songs  ;   but   before  she  got 

that  Soi)hy  was  with  Lady  Montfort,  through  the  first  line,  the  song  ceas- 

the  accuracy  of  his  conjectures  had  ed,  and  she  was  as  lost  to  sight  as  a 

evidently  been    doubted    by   Jasper  ringdove,  whose  note  comes  and  goes 

himself ;  or    why   so   earnestly  have  so  quickly  amongst  the  impenetrable 

questioned  Waife  ?    Had  she  learned  coverts. 

that  she  was    the    grandchild    and  But  Waife  had  heard  enough  to 

natural  heiress  of  a  man  wealthy  and  Justify  profound   alarm  for  Sophy's 

renowned — a  chief  amongst  the  chiefs  peace  of  mind,  and  to  waken  in  bis 

of  England — who  rejected  her  with  own  heart  some  of  its  most  painfol 

disdain  ?    Was  she  pining  f  >r  true  associations.    The  reader,  who  knows 

position  ?  or  mortified    by  the  con-  the  wrong  inflicted  on  William  Loee- 

tempt  of    a   kinsman,   whose   rank  ly  by  Lionel  Haughton 's  father  —  a 

80  contrasted   the  vagrancy  of  the  wrong  which   had    led   to  all  poor 

grandsire  by  whom    alone   she  was  Willy's     subsequent     misfortunes  — 

acknowledged?  may  conceive    that  the  very  name 

Tormented    by   these   doubts,   he  of  Haughton  was  wounding  to  his  ^ 

was  unable  to  solve  them  by  such  ear  ;    and  when,  in  his  brief,  e^ole, 

guarded  and  delicate  questions  as  he  and    bitter   interview  with    Darrell, 

addressed    to   Sophy   herself.      For  the    latter    had    dropped    out    that 

she,  when  he  falteringly  asked  what  Lionel    Haughton,   however  distant 

ailed  hi^  darling,  would  start,  brighten  of    kin,  would   be  a  more  gratefal 

up  for  the  moment,  answer — "No-  heir  than  the  ^andchtld  of  a  oon- 

thiog,  now  that  h^  had  come  back  ;"  victed  felon— if  willy's  sweet  natnre 
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cmM  have  admitted  a  momentary  her  oonntenanoe  siooe  he  had  left 
hate— it  woald  have  been  for  the  the  place  months  ago,  though  Waife, 
thus  vaanted  son  of  the  man  who  absorbed  in  Sophy,  had  not  mnch 
had  stripped  him  of  the  modest  all  remarked  it  till  now,  when  seeking 
which  wonld  perhaps  have  saved  his  to  read  therein  secrets  that  concerned 
own  child  from  the  robber's  guilt,  his  darling's  welfare.  Lady  Mont- 
and  himself  from  the  robber's  doom,  fort's  beaaty  was  so  perfect  in  that 
Long  since,  therefore,  the  reader  will  rare  harmony  of  feature  which  poets, 
have  comprehended  why,  when  Waife  before  Byron,  have  compared  to  mu- 
came  to  meet  Sophy  at  the  river-  sic,  that  sorrow  conld  no  more  mar 
side^  and  learned  at  the  inn  on  its  the  effect  of  that  beauty  on  the  eye 
margin  that  the  name  of  her  younger  than  pathos  can  mar  the  effect  of  the 
companion  was  Lionel  HanghtoD —  music  that  admits  it  on  the  ear.  Bat 
why,  I  say,  he  had  so  morosely  part-  the  change  in  her  face  seemed  that 
,  ed  from  the  boy,  and  so  imperiously  of  a  sorrow  which  has  lost  all  earth- 
bade  Sophy  dismiss  all  thought  of  ly  hope.  Waife  therefore  checked 
meeting  *^tlie  pretty  young  gentle-  questions  that  took  the  tone  of  re- 
man" again.  proaches,  and  involuntarily  murmur- 

And  now  again  this  very  Lionel  ed  '*  Pardon." 
Haughton  to  nave  stolen  into  the  Then  Caroline  Montfort  told  him 
retreat  in  which  poor  Waife  had  all  the  tender  projects  she  had  con- 
deemed  he  left  his  treasure  so  secure  I  cdved  for  his  grandchild's  happiness 
Was  it  for  this  he  had  fied  from  her  ?  — how,  fiodiog  Liooel  so  disinterest- 
Did  he  return  to  find  her  youth  ed  and  noble,  she  had  imagined  she 
blighted,  her  affections  robbed  from  saw  in  him  the  providential  agent 
him,  by  the  son  of  Charles  Haugh-  to  place  Sophv  in  the  position  to 
ton?  The  father  had  despoiled  his  which  Waife  had  desired  to  raise 
manhood  of  independence;  must  it  her;  Lionel  to  share  with  her  the 
be  the  son  who  despoiled  his  age  heritage  of  which  he  might  other- 
of  its  only  solace  ?  Grant  even  that  wise  despoil  her — both  to  become 
Lionel  was  worthy  of  Sophy—- grant  the  unitea  source  of  joy  and  of  pride 
that  she  had  been  loyally  wooed —  to  the  childless  man  who  now  favour- 
must  not  iRat  attachment  be  fruit-  ed  the  one  to  exclude  the  other.  Nor 
less— be  &tal  ?  If  Lionel  were  really  in  these  schemes  had  the  Absent 
DOW  adopted  by  Darrell,  Waife  knew  wanderer  been  forgotten.  No ;  could 
human  nature  too  well  to  believe  Sophy's  virtues  once  be  recognised 
that  Darrell  would  complacently  hear  by  Darrell,  and  her  alleged  birth 
Lionel  ask  a  wife  in.  her  whose  claim  acknowledged  by  him  —  could  the 
to  his  lineage  had  so  galled  and  in-  guardian  who,  in  fosteriog  those  vir- 
censed  him.  It  was  while  plunged  tues  to  bloom  by  Darrell'd  hearth, 
in  these  torturing  reflections  dat  had  jaid  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
Lady  Montfort  (not  many  minutes  tions  one  who,  if  uoforgiving  to 
after  Sophy's  song  had  ceased  and  treachery,  was  grateful  for  the  hum- 
her  form  vanished)  had  come  to  vbit  bleat  service — could  that  guardian 
him,  and  he  at  once  accosted  her  jnstifv  the  belief  in  ^his  innocence 
with  agitated  inquiries  —  ^'  When  .  which  George  Morley  had  ever  en- 
had  Mr.  Haughton  first  presented  tertained,  and,  as  it « now  proved, 
himself  7 — ^how  often  had  he  seen  with  reason — then  where  on  all  earth 
Sophy  ? — what  had  passed  between  a  man  like  Guy  Darrell  to  vindicate 
them?— did  not  Lady  Montfort  see  William  Loselv's  attainted  honour, 
that  his  darling's  heart  was  break-  or  from  whom  William  Loseley  might 
log?"  accept  cherishing  friendship  and  in- 

But  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  dependent  ease,  with  so  indisputable 

had  rushed  into  this  thorny  maze  of  a  right  to  both  I    Such  had  been  the 

questions;    for,  lookios    imploriogly  picture  that  the  fond  and  sanguine 

into  Caroline  Montfort^  fieu^  he  saw  imagination  of  Caroline  Montfurt  had 

there  more  settled  signs  of  a  break-  drawn  from  generous  hope,  and  col- 

ing  heart  than  Sophy  had  yet  be-  oured  with  tender  fancies.    But  alas 

traved,  despite  her  paleness  and  her  for  such  castles  in  the  air  I    All  had 

nghe.     Sm,  indeed,  the  change  in  Med.    She  had  only  herself  to  bUme. 
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Instead  of  Becnring  Sophy's  welfi»re,  choice,  will  be  proad  to  kneel  at  the 

she  had  endangered  Sophy's  happi-  feet  of  one  so  lovely.    This  rank  of 

oess.     They  whom  she  had  desired  mine,  which  has  never  yet  bestowed 

to  unite  were  irrevocably  separated,  on  me  a  Joy,  no>v  beoomea  of  value. 

Bitterly    she    accused    herself — her  since  it  wUl  give  dignity  to—to  M»- 

error  in  relying  so  mach  on  Lionel's  tilda's  child,  and — and  to—'* 
infloenoe  with  Diurrell— ^n  her  own       Lady  Montfort  sobbed, 
early  remembrance  of  Darrell's  affiao-       Waife  listened  respectfully,  and  for 

tionate    nature,    and    singular   sym-  the  time  was  comforted.    Gertaioly, 

pathies   with  the   voung — and    thus  in  his  own  heart  he  was  glad  that 

suffering  Lionel  and  Sophv  to  grow  Lionel    Hangfaton  was   permanently 

&miliar  with  each    other^s  winning  a^iarated  from  Sophy.     There  was 

characters    and    carry  on    childlike  8<»roely  a   man    on    earth,  of  fair 

romance  into  maturer  sentiment    She  station  and  repute,  to  whom  he  would 

spoke,  thouffh  briefly,  of  her  visit  to  have  surrendered  Sophy  with  so  keen 

Darrell,  and  its  ill  success— of  the  a  pang  as  to  Oharles  Haughton's  sim. 
few  letters    that    had    passed   smce       The  poor  young  lovers  I  all  the  stare 

then  between  herself  snd  Lionel,  in  seemed  against  them  I    Was  it  not 

which  it  was  settled  that  he  should  enough  that  Qny  Darrell  should  be 

seek  no  parting  interview  with  Sophy,  so  obdurate?  must  the  mild  William 

He  had  dediutd  to  Sophy  no  formal  Losely  be  also  a  malefic  in  their  horo- 

suit— they  had  exchanged  no  lovere*  scope? 

vows.  It  would  be,  therefore,  but  a  But  when,  that  same  evening,  the 
dishonourable  omelty  to  her  to  say,  old  man  more  observantlv  than  ever 
^  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  watched  his  grandchild,  his  oomfort 
and  that  we  must  part  for  ever."  vanished^mlsgivlngs  came  over  him 
And  how  avow  the  reason — that  rea-  — ^he  felt  assured  toat  the  fatal  shaft 
son  that  would  humble  her  to  the  had  been  broken  in  the  wound,  and 
dust?  Lionel  was  forbidden  to  wed  that  the  heart  was  bleeding  inly, 
with  one  whom  Jasper  Losely  called  True ;  not  without  prophetic  in- 
daughter,  and  whom  the  guardian  sight  had  Arabelhi  Orane  said  to  the 
she  so  venerated  believed  to  be  his  pining,  but  resolutOi  quiet  child,  bo- 
grandchild.  All  of  oomfort  that  Lady  hind  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Rugge'to  show, 
Montfbrt  coald  suggest  was,  that  ^  How  much  you  will  love  one  day." 
Sophy  was  so  young  that  she  would  All  that  night  Waife  lav  awake,  pon- 
conquer  what  might  be  but  a  girl's  dering — revolving — exhausting  that 
romantic  senUment — or,  if  a  more  wondrous  fertility  of  resource  which 
serious  attachment,  one  that  no  troth  teemed  in  his  inventive  brain.  In 
had  cemented — for  a  person  she  might  vain  I 

not  see  again  for  years ;  Lionel  was       And  now — (the  day  after  this  oon« 

negotiating  exchange  into  a  regiment  versation  with  Lady  Montfort,  whose 

on  active  service.    "  Meanwhile,"  said  illness  grieves,  but  does  not  surpise 

Lady  Montfort,  "I  shall  never  wed  him)— now,  as^he   sits  and  thinks, 

agiun.    I  shall  make  it  known  that  and  gases  abstractedly  into  that  fcr, 

I  look  on  your  Sophy  as  the  child  of  pale,  winter  sky — now,  the  old  maa 

my  adoption.    If  I  do  not  live  to  is  still  scheming  how  to  reconcile  a 

save  snmcient  for  her  out  of  an  in-  human  loving  heart   to  the  eternal 

come  that  is  more  than  thrice  what  loss  of  that  auction  which  has  so 

I  require,  I  have  instructed  my  law-  many    perishable    counterfeits,    but 

yen  to  insure  my  life  for  her  provi-  which,  when  true  in  all  its  elements 

siou;  it  will    be  ample.      Many  a  — complete  in  all  its  varied  wealth  of 

wooer,  captivating    as   Lionel,   and  feeling,  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 

flree  from  the  scruples  that  fetter  his  never  to  be  replaced. 
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OHAFTEB  n. 

An  offering  to  the  Manes. 

\ 

V  

Three  sides  of  Waife's  cottage  were  gently  dropped  the  old  man's  hand, 
within  Lady  Mont  fort's  grounds ;  the  "  Reproaches  to  myself  I — Ah,  sir,  I 
fonrth   side,   with    its  more    public  am  here  as  Charles  Hanghton^s  son !" 
entrance,  bordered  the  lane.    Now,  "What I"  exclaimed  Waife,  "yon 
as  he  thns  sate,  he  was  startled  by  a  know  ?    How  coald  you  know  that 
low  timid  ring  at  the  door  which  Charles  Hanghton — ^*' 
opened  on  the  lane.    Who  could  it  Lionel  (interrupting) — "I  know  I 
be?  —  not.  Jasper  1      He   began   to  His  own  lips  confessed  his  shame  to 
tremble.      The   ring  was    repeated,  have  so  injured  you." 
One  woman-servant  composed  all  his  Waifk — "  Confessed  to  whom  ?" 
establishment.    He  heard  her  open-  Lionel — "  To  Alban  Morley.    Be- 
ing the  door — heard  a  low  voice ;  it  lieve  me,  my  father^s  remorse  was 
seemed  a  soft,  fresh  young  voice.    His  bitter ;   it  dies  not  in  his  grave,  it 
room-door  opened,  and  the  woman,  lives  in  me.    I  have  so  longed  to  meet 
who,  of  course,  knew  the  visitor  by  with  William  Losely." 
sight  and  name,  having    often    re-  Waife  seated    himself  in  silence, 
marked   him  on  the    grounds  with  shading  his  face  with  one  hand,  while 
Lady  Montfort  and  Sophy,  said,  in  a  with  the  other  he  made  a  slight  ges- 
cheerful   tone,  as  if  bringing  good  tnre,  as  if  to  discourage  or  rebuke 
news,  "  Mr.  Lionel  Haughton."  farther  allusion  to    ancient  wrong. 

Scarcely  was    the  door    closed—  Lionel,  in  quick  accents,  but  more 

scarcely  the  young  man  in  the  room,  connected  meaning,  went  on — 

before,  with  all  his  delightful,  pas-  "1  have  just  come  from  Mr.  Dar- 

sionate  frankness,  Lionel  had  clasped  rell,  where  I  and    Colonel    Morley 

Waife's  reluctant  hand  in  both  his  (here  Lionel's  countenance  was  darkly 

own,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  troubled)    have   been   staying  some 

choking  in  his  voice,  was   pouring  days.    Two  days  ago  I  received  this 

forth  sentences  so   loosely  knit  to-  letter  from  George  Morley,  forwarded 

gether,  that  they  seemed  almost  in-  to  me  from  London.    It  says — let  me 

coherent ; — now  a  burst  of  congratu-  read  it — '  You  will  rejoice  tb  learn 

lation — now  a  falter  of  condolence —  that  our  dear  Waife' — pardon  that 

now  words  that  seemed  to  supplicate  name." 

as  for  pardon  to  an  offence  of  his  "  I  have  no  other — go  on." 

own — ^rapid  transitions  from  enthu-  *  "  Is   once  more  with  his  grand- 

siasm  to  pity — from  joy  to  grief —  child.'*    THere  Lionel  sighed  heavily 

variable,  with  the  stormy  April  of  a  — sigh   liKe    Sophy's.)      "  You  will 

young,  fresh,  hearty  natufre.  rejoice  yet  more  to  learn  that  it  has 

Taken  so  wholly  by  surprise, Waife,  pleased   Heaven   to   allow   me    and 

in  vain   attempting  to   appear  cold  another  witness,  who,    some   years 

and  distant,  and   only  Very  vaguely  ago,  had  been  misled  into  condem- 

comprehending  what  the  unwelcome  ning  Waife,  to  be  enabled  to  bear  in- 

visitor  so   confusedly  expressed,  at  controvertible  testimony  to  the  com- 

last  found  voice  to  interrupt  the  jet  plete  innocence  of  my  beloved  friend ; 

and  gush  of  Lionel's  impetuous  emo-  nay,  more — I  say  to  you  most  so- 

tions,  and  said  as  dryly  as  he  could,  lemnly,  that  in  all  which  appeared 

"  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  to    attest    guilt,  there   has  been    a 

cause  of  what  appears  to  be  meant  as  virtue,  which,  if  known  to  Mr.'Dar- 

congratulations  to  me  and  reproaches  rell,  would  make  him  bow  in  rever- 

to  yourself,  Mr.  —  Mr.  Hanght — " ;  ence  to  that  old  man.    Tell  Mr.  Dar- 

his  lips  could  not  complete  the  dis-  rell  so  from  me;  and  add,  that  in 

tasteful  name.  saying  it,  I  express  my  conviction  of 

"My  name  shocks  you — no  won-  his  own  admiring  sympathy  for  all 

der,"  said  Lionel,  deeply  mortified,  that  is  noble  and  heroic." 

and  bowing  down  his  head  as  he  "Too  much — this  is  too,  too  much," 
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stammered  out  Waife,  restlessly  turn-  von,  it  is  because  he  is  even  now 

ing  away ;  "  but—but,  you  are  fold*  busied  in  finding  out  your  son,  not  to 

ing  up  the  letter.    That  is  all? — ^he  undo,  but  to  complete,  the  purpose 

does  not  say  more  ?  —  he  does  not  of   your   self-sacrifice.     *  All  other 

mention  any  one  else  ? — eh^h  t^*  considerations,'    said    Guy   Dairell, 

*^  No,  sir;  that  is  all."  '  must  be  merged  in  this  one  thought 

^^  Thank  Heaven  I  He  is  an  honour-  — ^that  such  4i  father  shall  not  have 

able  man  I    Tet  he  has  said  more  been   in  vain  a  martyr.'     Colon^ 

than  he  ought — much  more  than  he  Morley  is  empowered  to  treat  with  . 

can  prove,  or  than  X^' — He  broke  off,  your  son  on  any  terms ;  but  on  this 

and  abruptly  asked,  ^*  How  did  Mr.  condition,  that  the  rest  of  his  life 

Darrell  take  these  assertions?    With  shall  inflict  no  farther  pain,  no  far* 

an  incredulous  laugh— eh  ? — '  Why,  ther  fear  on  you.    This  is  the  sole 

the  old  rogue  had  pleaded  guilty  P  "  use  to  which,  without  your  consent, 

^^  Sir,  Alban  Morley  was  there  to  we  have  presumed  to  put  the  secret 
speak  of  the  William  Loeely  whom  we  have  learned.  Do  you  pardon 
he  had  known;  to  explain,  from  Geoi^now?" 
I  facts  which  he  had  collected  at  the  Waife's  lips  murmured  inandibly, 
time,  of  what  nature  was  the  evi-  but  his  face  grew  very  bright ;  and, 
dence  not  brought  forward.  The  as  it  was  raised  upwards,  Lionel's 
motive  that  induced  you  to  plead  ear  caught  the  whisper  of  a  name- 
guilty  I  had  long  guessed ;  it  flashed  it  was  not  Jasper,  it  was  ^*  Lizzy." 
in  an  instant  on  Guy  Darrell ;  it  was  "  Ah  I  why,"  said  Lionel,  sadly, 
not  mere  guess  with  him  1  You  ask  and  after  a  short  pause,  ^  why  was  I 
me  what  he  said  ?  This :  ^  Grand  not  permitted  to  be  the  one  to  attest 
nature  I  George  is  right  I  and  I  do  your  innocence — ^to  clear  your  name? 
bow  my  head  in  reverence  I'  "  I,  who  owed  to  you  so  vast  an  heredi- 

"  He  said  ikat  f  —  Guy  Darrell  ?  tary  debt  1      And  now — dear,  dear 

On  your  honour,  he  said  that  ?"  Mr.  Loeely"-— 

•tOan  you  doubt  it?    Is  he  not  a  ''  Hush  1     Waife  I->CaIl  me  Waife 

gentleman  ?"  still  I — ^and  always." 

Waife  was  fairly  overcome.  "Willingly  I    It  is  the  name  by 

"But,  sir,"   resumed   Lionel,  "I  which  I  have  accustomed  myself  to 

must  not   conceal   from   you,  that,  love  you.    Now,  listen  to  me.    I  am 

though  George's   letter   and  Alban  dishonoured  until  at  least  the  mere 

Morley's  communications  sufficed  to  pecuniary  debt,  due  to  yon  from  my 

satisfy  Darrellf  without  further  quea-  father,  is  paid.    Hist  I  hist !— Alban 

tion,  your  old  friend  was  naturally  Morley  says   so -->  Darrell  says  so. 

anxious  to  learn  a  more  full  account,  Darrell  says  ^  he  cannot  own  me  as 

in  Uie  hope  of  legally  substantiating  kiawian  till  that  debt  is  cancelled.' 

your   innocence.    He  therefore  de-  Darrell  lends  me  the  means  to  do  it ; 

spatched  by  the  telegraph  a  request  he  would  share  his  kinsman's  igno- 

to '  his   nepnew  to  come  at  once  to  miny  if  he  did  not.    Before  I  could 

Fawley.  George  arrived  there  yester-  venture  even  to  come   hither,  the 

day.    Do  not  blame  him,  sir,  that  we  sum  due  to  you  fh>m  my  father  was 

share  his  secret."  repaid.    I  hastened  to  town  yester- 

^^  You  do  1  Good  Heavens  I  And  day  evening-— saw  Mr.  Darrell's  law- 
that  lawyer  will  be  barbarous  yer.  I  have  taken  a  great  liberty- 
enough  too ;  but  no— he  has  an  in-  I  have  invested  this  sum  already  in 
terest  in  not  accusing  of  midnight  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  you. 
robbery  his  daughter's  husband  ;  Mr.  Darrell's  lawyer  had  a  client  who 
Jasper^  secret  is  safe  with  him.  And  was  in  immediate  want  of  the  sum 
Colonel  Morley  —  surely  his  cruel  due  to  you ;  and,  not  wishing  per- 
nephew  will  not  suffer  him  to  make  manently  to  burthen  his  estate  by 
me — ^me,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  mortgage,  would  give  a  larger  inte- 
—  a  witness  against  my  Lizzy's  rest  by  way  of  annuity  than  the  pub- 
son  I"  lie  offices  would;   excellent  landed 

"  Colonel  Morley,  at  Darrell's  sug-  security.  Tlie  lawyer  said  it  would  be 

gestion,  came  with  me  to  London ;  a  pity  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  so 

and  if  he  does  not  accompany  me  to  I  yentured  to  act  for  you.    It  was  all 
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settled  this  morning.  The  partica-  he  makes  me.  And  I  don^t  want 
lars  are  on  this  paper,  which  I  will  sach  an  absurd  allowance  as  I  had 
leave  with  yon.  Of  coarse  the  sum  before  going  out  of  the  Guards  into 
dne  to  yon  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  line — ^I  mean  to  be  a  soldier  in 
that  which  my  father  borrowed  be-  good  earnest.  Too  much  pocket- 
fore  I  was  born.  There  is  the  inter-  money  spoils  a  soldier — only  gets  one 
est — compoand  interest ;  nothing  into  scrapes.  Alban  Morley  says  the 
more.  I  don't  understand  such  mat-  same.  Darrell^  too,  says,  *  Right,  no 
ters ;  DarrelPs  lawyer  made  the  cal-  gold  could  buy  a  luxury  like  the  pay- . 
onlation — ^it  must  be  right."  ment  of  a  faUier^s  debt  I'    Tou  can* 

Waife  had  taken  the  paper,  glanced  not  grudge  me  that  luxury — ^you  dara 

at  its  contents,  dropped  it  in  confu-  not  I — why  f    because   yon   are   an 

sion,  amaze.      Those  hundreds  lent  honest  man." 

swelled  into  all  those  thousands  re-  ^^  Softly,  softly,  softly,"  said  Waife, 

turned  I    And  all  methodically  com-  ^^  Let  me  look  at  you.     Don^t  talk  of 

pnted  —  tersely  —  arithmetically  —  money  now — don't  let  us   think  of 

down  to  fractions.     So  that  every  monevl    What  a  look  of  your  father! 

farthing  seemed,  and  indeed  was,  his  *Tis  he,  'tis  he,  whom  I  see  before 

lawful  due.    And  that  sum  invested  me  I     CharKe's  sweet  bright  playful 

in  an  annuity  of  £500  a-year! —  in-  eyes — ^Uiat  might  have  turued  aside 

come    which,    to   poor   Gentleman  from  die  patli  of  dnty — ^a  sheriff's 

Waife,  seemed  a  prince's  revenue  1  officer  I    Ah  I    and  Oharlie's  happy 

*^It  is  quite  a  bunness-like  com-  laugh,  too,  at    the   slightest  joke  I 

putation,  I  tell  you,  sir;  all  done  bv  But  ihU  is  not  Oharlie's — ^it  is  all 

a  lawyer.    It  is  mdeed,"  cried  Lionel,  your   own    (touching,    with    gende 

dismayed   at  Waife's  look  and  ges-  finger,  Lionel's  broad  truthful  brow), 

txire.    ^^  Oompound  interest  %DiU  run  Poor  Oharlie,  he  wtu  grieved — ^you 

up  to  what  seems  a  large  amount  at  are  right — I  remember." 

first ;  every  child  knows  that.    You  ^^  Sir,"  said  Lionel,  who  was  now 

can't  deny  Oocker  and  calculating  on    one    knee    by  Waife's  chair — 

tables  and  that  sort  of  thing.    Wil-  ^^  Sir,  I  have  never  yet  asked  man  for 

liam   Losely,    yon  cannot   leave  an  his  blessing-~not  even  Guy  DarrelL 

eternal  load  of  disgrace  on  the  head  Will  you  put  your  hand  on  my  head ; 

of  Oharles  Haughton's  son."  and  oh  I  that  in  the  mystic  world  be- 

^*  Poor  Oharlie  Haughton,"  mur-  yond  us,  some  angel  may  tell  Oharlea 

mured  Waife.     '^  And  I  was  feeling  Haughton   that  William  Losely  has 

bitter    against  his  memory — bitter  blessed  his  son  1" 

against  his  son.    How  Heaven  loves  Solemnly,  but  with  profound  humi- 

to  teach  us  the  injustice  that  dwells  in  lity-— one  hand  on  the  Bible  beside 

anger  I      But — ^but — ^this  cannot  be.  him,  one  on  the  young  soldier's  bend- 

I  tiiank  Mr.  Darrell  humbly — ^I  can-  ed    head — William    Losely    blessed 

not  take  his  money."  Oharles   Haughton's  son — ^and,  hav- 

^  It  is  not  his  money — ^it  is  mine ;  ing  done  so,  involuntarily  his  arms 

he  only  advances  it  to  me.    It  costs  opened,  and  blessing  was  followed  by 

him  really  nothing,    for  he  deducts  embrace, 
the  £500  a-year  from  the  allowance 
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STothing  so  obstinate  as  a  young  man's  hope ;  nothing  so  eloquent  as  a  lover*8  tongue. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  refer-  suddenly.    Not  half-an-hour  before, 

ence  to  Sophy.    Not  Sophy's  lover,  Lionel  Haughton  was  the  last  man 

but  Oharles  Haughton's  son  had  knelt  in  the  world  to  whom  willingly  he 

to  Waife  and  received  the  old  man's  would  have  consigned  his  grandchild, 

bleesing.      But  Waife  could  not  be  Now,  of  all  men  in  the  world  Lionel 

long  forgetful  of  his  darling^^-nor  his  Haughton  would  have  been  his  choice, 

anxiety  on  her  account.     The  ex-  He  sighed  heavily ;  he  comprehended, 

pression  in  his  varying  face  changed  by  his  own  changed  feelings,  how 
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tender  and   profound    an    affection  but  if  yon  knew  all,  yon  would  not 

Lionel  Haoghton  might  inspire  in  a  wonder  to  hear  me  say,  ^  I  dare  not 

heart  so  fresh  as  Sophy^s,  and  so  tena-  ask  Mr.  Darrell  to  bless  my  nnion 

cions  of  the  impressions  it  received,  with  the  daughter  of  Jasper  Losely.'" 

Bnt  they  were  separated  for  ever;  Waife    sappressed    a    groan,   and 

she  ongbt  not  even  again  to  see  him.  began  to  pace  the  room  with  disor- 

Uneasily  Waife  glanced  towards  the  dered  steps. 

open    window  —  rose   involuntarily,  "  But,"    resumed  Lionel,    "  go  to 

closed  it,  and  drew  down  the  blind.  Fawley  yonrself.    Seek  Darrell;  com- 

"  You  must  go  now,  yonng  gentle-  pare  the  reasons  for  your  belief  with 

man,^^  said  he,  almost  churlishly.  his  for  rejecting  it.      At  this  moment 

The  quick  lo  ver^s  sense  in  Lionel  his  pride  is  more  subdued  than  I  have 

divined   why  the  blind  was  drawn,  ever  known  it    He  will  go  calmly 

and  the  dismissal  so  abruptly  given,  into  the  investigation  of  facts  ;  the 

"Give    me    your    address,"    said  truth  will  become  clear.    Sir — dear, 

"Waife  ;    "  I  will  write  about — ^that  dear  sir — I  am  not  without  a  hope." 

paper.    Don't  now  stay  longer — ^pray  "  A  hope  that  the  child  I  have  so 

— ^pray."  cherished  should  be  nothing  in  the 

"Do  not  fear,  sir.    I  am  not  linger-  world  to  me  1" 

ing  here  with  the  wish  to  see — h^ .'"  "  Nothing  to  you  1      Is    memory 

Waife  looked  down.  such  a  shadow  ?— is  affection  such  a 

"  Before   I  asked  the  servant  to  weathercock  1     Has  the  love  between 

announce  me,  I  took  the  precaution  yon  and  Sophy  been  only  the  instinct 

to  learn  that  you  were  alone.    But  a  of  kindred  blood  ?     Has  it  not  been 

few  wcrds  more — hear  them  patient-  hallowed  by  all  that  makes  Age  and 

ly.    Have  you  any  proof  that  could  Childhood  so  pure  a  blessing  to  each 

satisfy  Mr.  DorrelPs  reason  that  yonr  other,  rooted  in  trials  borne  together  ? 

Sophy  is  his  daughter's  child?"  Were  you  not  the  first  who  taught 

"  I  have    Jasper's   assurance  that  her  in  wanderings,  in  privations,  to 

she  is  ;  and  the  copy  of  the  nnrse's  see  a  Mother  in  Nature,  and  pray  to 

attestation  to  the  same  effect.     They  a  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  ?   Would 

satisfied  me.    I  would  not  have  asked  all  this  be  blotted  out  of  your  souls 

Mr.  Darrell  to  be  as  easily  contented;  if  she  were  not  the  child  of  that  son 

I  could  but  have  asked  him  to  in-  whom  it  chills  you  to  remember? 

quire,  and  satisfy  himself.     But  he  Sir,  if  there  be  no  tie  to  replace  the 

would  not  even  hear  me."  mere  bond  of  kindred,  why  have  yon 

"  He  will  hear  you  now,  and  with  taken  such  vigilant  pains  to  separate 

respect."                                     '  a  child  from  him  whom  you  believe 

"  He  will  1"  cried  Waife,  joyously,  to  be  her  father  1" 
"  And  if  he  should  inquire,  and  if  Waife  stood  motionless  and  voice- 
Sophy  should  prove  to  be,  as  I  have  less.      This  passionate  appeal  struck 
ever  believed,  his  daughter's  child,  him  forcibly. 

would   he  not  own  and  receive^  and  "And,  sir,"  added  Lionel  in  a  lower, 

cherish  her  ?"  sadder  tone — "  can  I  ask  yon,  whose 

"  Ains,  sir,  do  not  let  me  pain  you ;  later  life  has  been  one  sublime  selt-sa- 

but  that  is  not  my  hope,      if,  indeed,  crifice,  whether  you  would  rather  that 

it  should  prove  that  yonr  son  deceived  vou  might  call  Sophy  grandchild,  and 

you — that  Sophy  is  no  way  related  know  her  wretched,  than  know  her 

to  him — ^if  she  should  be  the  child  of  but  as  the  infant  angel  whom  Heaven 

peasants,  bnt  of  honest   peasants —  sent  to  your  side  when  bereaved  and 

why,  sir,  that  is  my  hope,  my  last  desolate,  and  know  also  that  she  was 

hope — for  then  I  wonld  kneel  once  happy  ?    Oh,  William  Losely,   pray 

more  at  your  feet,  and  implore  your  with  me  that  Sophy  may  not  be  your 

permission  to  win  her  affection  and  grandchild.      Her  home  will  not  be 

ask  her  hand."  less  yo^r  home — her  attachment  will 

"  What  I    Mr.  Darrell   wonld  con-  not  loss  replace  to  you  your  lost  son 

sent  to  your  nnion  with  the  child  of  — and  on  your  knee  her  children  may 

peasants,  and  not  with  his  own  grand-  learn  to  lisp  the  same  prayers  that 

child  ?"  you  taught  to  her.    Go  to  Darrell — 

"Sir,  sir,  yon  rack  me  to  the  heart;  go — go!  and  take  me  with  you!" 


I 
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"I  will — I  will,"  exclaimed  Waife;  herself — assuring  her,   on  his  most 

and  snatching  at  his  hat  and  staff—  solemn  honour,  that  he  was  nut  no\r 

^^  Come — come  I    But  8ophy  should  flying  from  her  to  rtsume  his  vagrant 

not  learn  that  you  have  heen  here-^  life — that,  without  fail,  please  Heaven, 

that  I  have  gone  away  with  you ;  it  he  would  return  that  night  or  the 

might  set  her  thinking,    dreaming,  next  day. 

hoping — ^all  to  end  in  greater  sor-  In  a  few  minutes   he   re-opened 

row."    He  hustled  out  of  the  room  the  room-door,  beckoning  silently  to 

to  caution  the   old  woman,  and  to  Lionel,  aud  then  stole  into  the  quiet 

write  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Sophy  lane  with  quick  bteps. 


EDWARD    IRYINO. 

A  GREAT '  preacher  is  a  peculiar  which  thrill  us  with  a  pleasure  per- 
fflid  unusual  development  of  nature,  haps  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than 
It  is  hard  to  prevail  upon  people  to  any  other  intellectual  enjoyment. 
confess,  in  this  age,  that  there  is  any-  Music  does  not  approach  it,  for  the 
thing  which  cannot  be  learned — yet  very  soul  of  music  is  wistful — and 
few  will  be  bold  enongh  to  place  this  there  is  no  other  art  in  which  wc  can- 
among  the  list  of  acquirable  facilities,  not  find  something  to  be  improved. 
An  orator  must  be  bom,  like  a  poet;  There  never  was  poem  nor  picture 
and  even  the  limited  circle  of  natural  which  did  not  leave  something  do- 
orators  shrinks  into  proportions  more  sirable  unaccomplished,  even  in  the 
contracted  still,  when  we  specify  the  con^ciousn&^s  of  its  devoutest  ad- 
manner  of  the  oration.  A  great  mirer;  but  the  great  orator  charms 
Sreacher  requires  additional  gifts  in-  his  audience  by  the  most  perfect  and 
ependent  of  the  mere  oratorical  gift,  faultless  expression  of  human  art. 
While  his  influence  lasts,  it  is  such  If  the  speech  is  improvable,  it  is  no 
an  influence  as  is  possessed  perhaps  longer  oratory;  and  the  natural  re- 
by  no  other  development  of  genius —  suit  of  its  perfection  is,  that  the  audi- 
and  of  all  the  endowments  of  human  ence,  excited  to  the  highest  point  by 
nature,  this  is  perhaps  the  rarest  that  brilliant  completeness,  rest  upon 
Great  command  of  language,  and  it,  and  stand  still  there,  in  a  pause  of 
great  skill  in  putting  it  together,  are  admiring  satisfaction,  acquiescence, 
powers  of  literature  as  well  as  ora-  and  content  Friends  can  but  glory 
tory ;  and  the  charm  of  voice  and  in  the  thou^iht  that  all  opposition  is 
gesture  are  common  to  the  actor  and  silenced ;  enemies  themstrlves,  being 
we  mime  as  well  as  to  the  public  human,  can  but  hold  their  breath 
speaker.     When  you  add  the  two  to-  with    the   univei'sal  sentiment.      A 

Sither,  the  result  is  a  Burke  or  a  great    oration    defeats    reason    and 

acaulay — a  splendid,  cold-blooded,  every    mundane    faculty — makes  an 

dazzling    mechanism   of  speech,    so  end  of  argument — filh,  as  with  a  meal, 

perfeot  in  itself  that  it  fills  and  satis-  the  hungry  public  appetite,  which  is 

nes  the  ear,  and  is  independent  of  all  so  seldom  content,  and  reduces  the 

other  results — the  voice  of  a  charmer,  world  to  a  condition  of  sudden  calm 

to  which  the  dullest  cannot  choose  and  momentary  unanimity,  which  no 

but  listen.    But  these  endowments  other  exercise  of  power  has  a  chance 

will  not  make  a  great  preacher  of  the  to  bring. 

highest  fashion  of  that  order  of  man.  Few  human  things  share  this  attri- 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  true  oratory  bute  of  perfection.  Is  this  so  perfect, 
to  produce  this  satisfaction  and  ful-  one  wonders,  because  we  shall  have 
ness  of  ear  alike  and  mind.  The  less  need  for  this  mortal  tool  of  Ian- 
buzz  of  applanze  is  but  the  natural  guage  in  the  other  world  ? 
r^ief  of  that  enthusiastic  conscious-  The  efi'ect  of  preaching  is,  and  is 
ness  of  something  complete  and  un-  meant  to  be,  diflerent.  It  is  not  the 
improvable,  with  which  we  listen  to  ineffable  applause  v^f  an  audience, 
those  full  liquid   resonant  sentences  satisfied  and  delighted  to  the  highest 
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extent  of  wbiob  it  is  capable,  bat  a  world   remains  as  it  is,   an  ^^  AU^ 

stir   and  tamnlt  of  new-awakened  well." 

tbongbt,  a  crowd  of  basty,  restless,  The  gift  of  preacbing,  in  its  widest 
eager  suggestions,  wbicb  surge  around  and  most  general  sense,  is,  let  us  be 
the  great  preacber,  wbo  bas  suddenly  gratefal  for  our  priTileges,  the  mosi 
arrested  the  world.  Content  is  the  universally  diffused  of  all  gifts.  Hap- 
last  thing  in  the  world  which  this  py  is  that  man  who  bas  not  expe> 
fashion  of  oratory  engenders.  The  rienced  its  special  development  in  bis 
bighest  aim  of  the  pulpit  is  to  bring  own  immediate  and  closest  surround- 
aU  men,  in  the  first  plaoe,^  to  such  a  ings,  and  wbo  bas  yet  to  discover  the 
noble  discontent  as  will  stir  them  to  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  the  thing 
the  deepest  and  most  radical  of  re-  of  all  others  for  wbich  his  wife,  his 
Yolntions.  The  end  of  preaching  is  father,  bis  mother,  possibly  even  the 
something  to  be  believed,  something  urchin  at  bis  knee,  is  most  perfectly 
to  be  acted  upon,  something  to  do.  qualified.  We  all  preach,  con  amore^ 
It  bas  a  practical  application  and  to  the  extreme  extent  of  our  chance ; 
purpose,  which  reaches  beyond  the  it  is  the  one  facnlty  common  to 
range  of  oratory;  and  whereas  the  mankind.  Honest  people,  who  are 
gift  of  the  orator,  as  bearing  upon  contracted  by  the  limits  of  a  private 
matters  less  important,  may  l^  exer-  possibility,  take  it  out  in  revenge,  as 
Gised  with  a  certain  degree  of  calm-  is  natural,  upon  their  friends ;  and 
ness,  and  on  a  moderate  amount  of  anybody  who  ever  bas  exercised  the 
conviction,  the  preacber  wbo  has  a  gin  in  public,  is  but  too  willing  to 
right  to  be  called  great,  must  first  repeat  it  on  ^every  feasible  opporto- 
throw  himself  into  bis  vocation  with  nity :  but  in  this  wide  and  general 
such  a  fervour  and  inspiration,  that  sense,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  the 
it  is  at  risk  of  mind  and  balance,  at  power  of  preaching  is  less  popular 
risk  of  the  very  greatness  he  is  win-  and  welcome  than  it  ought  to  be. 
ning,  that  be  exercises  his  prodigious  We  are  pleased  to  exercise  it  our- 
power.  He  who  would  arrest  the  selves,  but  not  to  furnish  material 
careless  world  in  the  midst  of  its  oc-  for  the  exercise,  nor  to  receive  it  with 
oupations ;  be  wbo  would  compel  the  due  and  becoming  humility ;  so  that 
maltitude  to  pause  and  listen ;  he  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  word 
'vpho  would  startle  the  everyday  quiet  has  become  a  synonym  for  a  very 
bv  instant  proclamation  of  that  di>  unattractive  necessity  of  life.  And 
vine  Might  and  Migesty — that  awe  we  are  not  sure  that  the  general  bulk 
and  terror  of  death,  that  glory  and  of  authorised  preachers  throw  much 
solemnity  of  life  unseen — which  are  light  upon  the  matter,  or  improve  in 
nigh  to  every  one  of  us,  must  first  be  a  high  degree  the  regard  ia  wbich  we 
so  penetrated  with  the  truth  he  hold  it  Men  taken  from  all  classes 
speaks,  so  confident  that  what  he  and  compleiions  of  mind,  and  placed 
speaks  is  startling,  terrible,  glorious,  in  a  position  which  largely  enhances 
and  of  importance  beyond  all  words,  the  natural  human  proclivity  towards 
that  the  burden  of  bis  prophecy  be-  moral  addresses  and  good  advioe, 
comes  well-nigh  the  tenure  by  wbich  stand  on  their  little  bit  of  platform 
he  holds  his  reason  and  bis  lire.  This  everywhere,  most  ready,  and  some- 
is  not  the  development  of  eloquence,  times  urgent,  to  tell  us  all  that  we 
staid  and  dignified,  which  commands  have  to  do.  We  give  them  that  re- 
bishoprics  and  presidential  chairs ;  it  spect  wbich  the  very  name  of  God's 
is  not  a  gift  necessary  for  the  com-  service  is  enough  to  secure  in  this 
mon  nourishment  of  the  church ;  but  country ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
it  is  the  temper  and  mood  of  the  old  we  are  not  always  seized  upon, 
prophets — the  cry  of  one  wbo  cometh  shaken  out  of  our  common  lethargy* 
from  the  wilderness — the  8|)ecial  and  recalled  to  thoughts  of  our  real 
arbitrary  voice  calling  out  from  one  object  and  destination,  by  the  mini- 
age  to  another  that  world-wide  re-  strations  of  our  authorised  teachere. 
port,  with  which  these  sentinels  Perhaps  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
answer  each  other  across  the  heads  of  churches  has  become  too  absoluts 
a  hundred  gene^tions,  and  which  is  and  regular  for  all  the  exigencies  of 
not,  and  never  will  be  while  this  this  variable  and  changeful  human- 
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ity;  perhaps  an  extraordinary  oooa-  diotion  or  the  argnment,  which  he 
sional  ofSoe — the  ministry  of  a  wan*  nses — ^bat  the  force  and  fnlness  with 
dering  apostle— might  be  of  more  ad-  which  he  poors  forth  fthat  w  in  him-^ 
vantage  than  we  are  apt  to  SDp[K)se  ,  a  glorious  stonn  of  reproof^  of  discon- 
anything  so  opposite  to  ordinary  rule  tent,  of  longing,  of  hope,  sorrow,  re- 
and  decorum  could  be.  At  all  events,  joicing^  exultation, — the  voice  and 
it  is  true  that  preaching  generally  is  passion  of  a  man,  the  praise  and  de- 
tinctured  with  dnlness .  to  a  very  moustratiou  of  God. 
large  extent,  and  that  people  do  not  It  is  not  the  calm  of  the  pulpit, 
go  to  church,  except  in  special  in-  heaven  knows — the  calm  of  the  pul- 
stances,  with  very  lively  expectations  pit  drives  us  asleep,  exasperates  our 
of  what  they  are  to  hear  there ;  while  everyday  toils  and  sufferings  with 
at  the  same  time  it  remains  certain  platitudes  and  placidities,  coaxes  our 
that  no  art  of  human  skill,  or  inspira-  superficial  sympathies,  appeals  to  our 
tion  of  human  genius,  has  ever  startled  feelings — ^as  if  men  had  time  to  have 
the  world  into  such  a  universal  ex-  feelings  in  these  hard  labouring  days, 
oitement  as  this  gift  of  preaching,  in  when  everybody  mus  to  and  fro,  ana 
the  hands  of  a  man  to  whom  Provi-  knowledge  and  sa'lness  grow  upon 
dence  had  given  the  mastery  of  its  the  burdened  world ;  but  the  great 
extraordinary  power.  preacher  ventures  to  go  into  his  pul- 
It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  upon  pit  a  complete  man,  with  all  his  na- 
the  kind  of  qualities  which  make  tural  griefs  and  loads  upon  him,  not 
great  preachers.  They  have  been,  a  whit  less  or  more  than  Gkxl  has 
like  other  great  men,  of  different  cha-  laden  him  withal,  and  under  the 
racter  and  different  temperament  yoke,  like  us  all,  speaks,  to  us  all,  all 
throughout  the  different  ages  of  the  that  is  in  his  heart.  It  is  thus  alone 
world.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  one  man  rules  over  a  thousand, 
that  the  speaker  be  possessed  to  that  the  common  limitations  of  space 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  capacity  and  number  vanish,  that  the  heart 
with  the  message  which  he  bears  of  the  crowd  is  pricked  with  sudden 
to  the  world — that  he  be  too  much  consciousness  of  all  it  wants  and 
absorbed  in  this  to  take  time  for  has  not — of  all  it  has,  and  makes  no 
the  small  dishonesties  of  eloquence  thanksgiving  for:  such  was  the 
— that  he  be  beyond  thougnt  of  ^ect  wrought  some  thirty  years  ago 
effect,  of  reputation,  of  prudence,  of  upon  the  curious  crowds  of  London, 
the  common  barriers  which  limit  by  the  extraordinary  man  whose 
common  men — ^bnt  that  with  a  spon-  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page, 
taneous  flood  and  overflow  he  give  At  once  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 
forth  what  is  in  him  in  that  unfailing  dest  instance  in  modem  records  of 
confidence  of  response,  sympathy,  his  prophetic  race — a  man  whose 
and  comprehension,  which  all  great^  merest  words  lift  up  his  reader  still 
men  have.  It  needs  not  that  he  into  an  atmosphere,  sublimed  and 
should  be  wise  or  always  right-^  changed,  out  of  the  common  breath-^ 
these  are  qualities  of  quite  another  a  man  standing  so  close  and  full  at 
kind;  perhaps  it  is  even  impossible  gaze  upon  his  God,  tha{  the  dazzle 
that  the  full  swell  of  a  merely  mortal  of  that  glory  made  motes  in  the  corn- 
voice  should  reach  its  height  of  sound  mon  sunshine,  till  the  great  soul  fell 
at  any  time  without  a  certain  mixture  astray,  and  pursued  the  motes  in* 
of  error ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  who  stead  of  the  light.  How  it  happens 
stands  fearing  and  trembling  over  that  a  career  so  wonderful  has  passed 
his  words,  and  hesitates  to  say  what  without  record,  save  of  the  most 
he  thinks,  will,  right  or  not,  never  be  trifling  and  unworthy  kind,  it  is  very 
a  great  preacher.  The  man  who  is,  hard  to  tell.  Every  circumstance  of 
does  not  take  tiilie  to  think  what  interest  unites  around  a  man,  who  in 
style  of  preaching  his  shall  be — ^he  himself  is  as  perfect  an  example  as 
does  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ad-  any  discrowned  emperor  of  the  fickle 
dress  the  intellectual,  or  the  senti-  popular  favour,  which  crowns  and 
mental,  or  the  imaginative ;  and  the  kills,  and,  more  touching  and  true 
secret  of  his  power  is  not,  in  the  first  than  any  Faustus,  declares  the  mor- 
place,  the  manner  or  the  form,  the  tal  weakness  which  accompanies  all 
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the  glory  of  faaman  mind  and  spirit  window  and  arrow-slit,  with  the  jeal- 

He  whose    prime   of  strength  was  ons  eye  of  age,  how  peaceful  modem 

attended   by  the  delicate  flattery  of  men  come  and  go  nnchallenged  on 

the  most  delicate  and  noble,  yet  who  the  southern  road ; — soliti^ry  chnrcfa- 

died  with  a  heart-break,  forgotten  of  yards  in  nnlikely  silent  places,  some 

his  worshippers,    a  dethroned  king  with  their  mde  death-chapel  falling 

— he  whose  errors  have  efQoresoed  into  the  universal  grave,  some  nn- 

and  blossomed  out  into  a  magnitude  distinguishe()  even  by  such  a  mark 

he  never  dreamed  of,  almost  hiding  as  that — solemn  hamlets  of  the  dead ; 

by  the  name  they  bear  the  trne  story  and  everywhere  running  rivers  and 

of  that  life  which  dimmed  its  glory  tributary  boms — so  frequent,  that  it 

by  their  means :  and  there  is  only  is  rare  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  some 

some  tenth-rate  hack  of  literature,  tinkle  of  that  fairy  music — winding 

or  some   Dissenting   minister   bent  their  pleasant  way  among  the  fields 

npon  the  edification  and  warning  of  and  trees  ^ 
his  young  men^s  society,  to  read  this 

epic  to  the  world.     In  the  sunless  "2J,??"S*P?^i"r*''^P*''^ 

*\      ,           i»  ai«  A       1        \  ^     i^  a ^^4.  Till  by  himser  he  letrned  to  wander 

splendour  of  tint  sole  place  in  bCOt-  Adown  some  trotUng  bura's  meander.'* 

land   which    has    preserved  austere 

and  noble  walls  for  a  fit  shelter  to  One  can  well  suppose  that  Burns 

such  dust,  lies  this  apostle,  whose  true  had  this  rhythmical  country  in  his 

sphere  was  the  world,  but  whom  ous-  thought  when  he  identified  thus,  the 

tom  cramped  into  a  span  of  groimd  most  poetic    and  dramatical  of  all 

too  small  to  give  him  breathing-room,  rural  rambles,  the  walk  which  is  ac- 

where  his  fiery  soul  consumed  itself,  oompanied  by  a  living,  animate,   and 

and  his  light  went  out  in  darkness,  companionable     stream,     the    very 

A  tragedy  more  noble  or  more  piti-  minstrel  and  story-teller  of  nature, 

fill  has  never  been  enacted  in  this  This  south  country  divides  its  heart, 

great   theatre  of   all   tragic  things,  according  to  the  different  likings  of 

The  world  and  the  time,  which  have  its  population,  between  the  fiunt  yet 

changed    their  fashion,    have    room  martial  reminiscences  of  the  old  fights 

now  for  other  battles  than  those  of  of  the  March,  and  those  stories  of  the 

arms,  and  know  how  a  hero  may  be  Covenanters  which  hang  about  every 

worsted  and  overthrown  by  means  glen.    The  last  are  the  most  yivid,  as 

more  subtle  than  the  slaughter  of  is    natural;    and    Professor  Aytoun 

hosts  opposed;  and  we  cannot  but  himself  could  win  little  favour  for 

think  that  this  age,  if  it  paused  to  Olaverhouse,   and  still  less  for    the 

look  upon  the  picture,  might  spare  its  Glaverhouse     of   the     district — the 

tears  from   Brutus   and  Goriolanns,  *^  Lagg'*  who,  in  that  country-side,  im- 

to  spend  them  over  the  uncommemo-  personates  the  most  diabolical  ideas 

rated  grave  of  Edward  Irving,  a  soul  of  persecution — among  the  cottages 

as  great,  a  victor  as  famous,  and  an  and  farmbonses  of  Annandale,  where 

end  as  moving  as  theirs.  the  fervour  of  popnlar  execration,  and 

This   singular   man  was  born  in  the    fiery    partisanship    of    popular 

the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  sympathy,   have  not  yielded  yet  to 

little  town  of  Annan — ^born  of  that  furgetfulness  and  time.    In  the  little 

Border  country,  fall  of  ballads,   full  metropolis  of  this  district,  with  tbe 

of  traditions,  meditative  with  long  wan  water  of  Annan  at  his  father's 

stretches  of  moorland,  singing  with  door,  and  tawny  Solway  rushing  on 

burns    and   streams  beyond    count-  his    banks    almost    within    hearing, 

ing,  breaking  forth  into  wistful  hills,  Edward  Irving  was  born.    There  he 

which  is,  perhaps,    as   fit  a    nurse  shared    his    child^s    porridge    with 

for  a  poetic  child    as   the   grander  Hugh    Olapperton   of    Africa,    and 

mountain-country     farther     north ;  learned    his   boy^s    lessons,    where, 

hills  not  great  enongh  to  overawe,  some  time  after,  another  boy  called 

blooming   with    heather   here    and  Thomas  Carlyle,  born  of  that  same 

tiiere,  oUi^r-wheres  scathed  and  yel-  big  race  and  poetic  country,  received 

low    as    if   with   a   fiery   breath —  the   like  inMrnction;    and  whether 

towers  of  defence  upon  high  river-  the  tidal  swell  and  daily  ode  of  tbe 

sides,  watching  still,  through  narrow  great  Firth  close  by,  rung  into  the 
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Ud's  ear  and  heart  till  they  grew  at  that  ministers  shonld  be  chosen  by 
last  to  the  olimax  and  cadence  of  his  the  people.  So  the  pnblio  generally 
own  grand  sentences,  we  cannot- tell;  supposes;  but  pat  the  qnestion  to 
though  to  our  own  thinking  the  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  he  will  scout 
stormy  Solway  echoes  continually  your  explanation.  Neither  for  de- 
through  the  preposterons,  intoler-  mocratic  rule,  nor  liberty  of  worship 
able,  magnificent  chant  of  his  great  — ^for  '*the  Headship  of  Christ  I" 
countryman.  But  at  least  Irving^s  This  is  the  idea  with  which  all  the 
genius,  like  Carlyle^s,  betrays  the  in-  graver  spirits  of  the  Presbyterian 
spiration  of  his  district  It  is  stormy,  community  identify  the  martyrdoms 
hilly,  irregular,  foil  of  the  swell  and  of  their  fathers ;  and  this  is  the 
passion  of  nature — the  climaxes  and  principle  with  which  the  disrupted 
choruses  in  which  all  natural  music  portion  of  the  Scottish  Church  justi- 
abounds.  nee  its  own  sacrifice.  That  the 
These  were  deepened  by  the  asso-  Chnrch  is  an  absolutely-constitu- 
ciations  which  belonged  to  that  scene  tioned  kingdom,  over  which  Christ 
and  landscape.  To  stranger^  ac-  reigns — ^that  the  Synods  and  Assem- 
customed  to  more  impressive  eccle-  blies  of  that  Church  are  guilty  of 
siastical  services,  the  forms  of  the  high  treason  if  they  acknowleilge 
Church  of  ScoUand  are  bald  and  any  other  authority  there  but  that 
meagre ;  but  it  needs  to  be  a  child  in  of  their  sole  King  and  Head — and 
a  Scottish  church-loving  household,  that  the  sway  of  that  elaborate  ec- 
to  know  what  a  romance  and  enthn-  clesiastical  polity,  with  all  its  legal 
aiasin  may  be  gathered  around  this  fonns  and  courts  of  appeal,  is  abso- 
grave  and  simple  worship.  All  the  Iqte,  because  it  is  Christ's  appoint- 
more  because  it  is  unimaginative,  the  ment,  and  bears  the  rule  under  Him 
fervid  imagination  builds  upon  that  *— is  the  leading  idea  of  Presbyterian 
austere  superstructure  '  of  doctrine  church  government ;  an  idea  great  in 
and  faith ;  and  it  is  no  marvel  to  the  the  abstract,  but  dangerous  enough 
young  Presbyterian,  inexperienced  in  the  hands  of  common  men,  and 
and  heroical,  that  peasant  ^^confes-  capable  of  being  misconstrued  into 
Bors ''  should  have  died  by  the  score  the  basis  of  a  vulgar  papacy.  But  we 
for  that  which  the  world  calls  free-  confess  it  is  not  very  easy  to  convey 
dom  of  worship  and  religious  liberty,  the  living  power  and  influence  of  this 
but  which  the  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  thought  as  it  did  exist,  and  does  exist, 
not  choosing  these  terms,  names  to  persons  unacquainted  with  these 
more  abstrusely  *^the  Headship  of  hereditary  principles  of  the  Scotch 
Christ.'*  This  distinction  is  worthy  Church.  Nothing  is  so  common 
to  be  considered  when  one  looks  at  as  the  idea  that  the  Chnrch  of  Soot- 
the  character  of  such  a  man  as  land  is  the  most  democratic  of  all 
Irving.  It  seems  to  lie  at  the  very  corporations;  but  so  far  as  principle 
foundation  at  once  of  his  greatness  and  intention  go,  nothing  can  be 
arid  his  errors.  Destitute  of  those  more  mistaken :  the  democracy  and 
imaginative  accessories  which  catch  the  religious  liberty  come  bv  the 
the  lighter  wing  of  fancy  as  it  soars,  way — secondary  matters ;  whereas 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  little  the  principle  is  that  of  the  highi^st  and 
protection  a|pinst  the  grave,  fervent,  most  positive  of  Dionarchical  institu- 
prophet  im^nation  which  avenges  tions.  The  great  historian  of  those 
itself  upon  her  simplicity  by  carrying  troubled  times,  when  the  lost  Stuart 
to  a  wild  extreme  the  spirituality  reigned,  and  when  ^Hhe  persecution" 
which  she  prizes.  The  outside  world,  was  at  its  height,  can  understand  no 
when  it  has  regarded  with  anything  more  of  this  fountain-head  of  Presby- 
beyond  a  passing  curiosity  the  singu-  terian  resistance  than  to  set  down  the 
lar  and  eventful  course  of  ecclesias-  refhsal  of  the  poor  girl  who,  drown* 
ileal  history  in  Scotland,  has  ever  ing  on  the  sands  of  Wigtown,  would 
attributed  to  the  external  and  visible  not  say  ^'God  save  the  King,''  as  an 
cause  the  struggles  which  it  saw.  amazing  and  altogether  unintelligible 
The  Covenanters  suffered  for  reli-  example  of  bigotry  and  the  doctrine 
gious  liberty — ^the  Seoeders,  of  a  re-  of  reprobation  I  What  chance,  then, 
cent  date,  for  the  democratic  principle  have  we  to  convey  a  better  idea  to 
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onr  ezoellent  reader,  ^ho  perhaps  is  Firth  to  gain  a  broadek*  note  of  mono 
not  so  able  as  Lord  Macaday  9    But  from  that  stately  flood  which  parts 
the  boys  in  Annandale  who  were  in  from  Edinburgh  and  the  golden  Lo- 
training  for  the  ministry — the  lads  thians  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  He  became 
who   heard  these   martyr-talee   till  a  schoolmaster  in  Kirkcaldy  while  he 
their  yoang  blood  boiled  as  with  a  was  still  a  yonth ;    and  by-and-by 
present  and   personal   tyranny — the  brought  to  the  same  place  and  school 
theological  shepherds  on   the  hills,  his    oonntryman,    Thomas    Oarlyle. 
and  ploaghmen-elders  in  the  farrow,  Strange   blank    of    human    natore, 
not  only  understood,  but  believed,  which  holds  its  steady  average  in 
and  were   ready  to   dare  as  much  spite  of  all  excitements  I    One  does 
again  in  the  fervonr  of  their  hearts,  not  know  that   anything  has  ever 
This  strong  national  nnanimons  as-  come  of  the  Kirkcaldy  boys   who 
sertion  of  a  principle  quite  beyond  chanced  upon  such  teachings;    that 
demonstration — of  a  dominion  totally  maryellons  yoke  of  winged  steeds  did 
invisible,  and  of  the  spirit,  yet  ex-  not  carry  the  chariot  to  its  goal  with 
tending    an    absolute    and    formal  shouts  of  triumph  as  one  might  have 
authority  over  everyday  matters  and  expected,  and  made  little  more  corn- 
objects — ^and  the  fact  that  religious  motion  m  their  race  than  any  tame 
liberty  and  personal  freedom  of  £uth  couple  of  educational  plonghers  who 
are  always  kept  secondary  and  sub-  know  nothing  of  Pegasus.     In  the 
servient,  rather  accidents  of  blessing  manse  of  Kirkcaldy  at  that  period 
which  have  befallen  the  true  servants  was  a  parish  pastor  of  the  old  type 
of  the  King  than  things  for  which  of  hereditary  Scottish  ministers,  who 
they  have  fought  at  first  hand—* is  ,a  rejoiced    over    and    perceived    the 
thing  which   should  never   be  lost  mightiness  of  the  lads  beside  him; 
sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  Scot-  and  the    two   young   schoolmasteia 
tish  religious  character,  and  which,  walked  and  talked  with  the  fittest 
above  all  others,  is  of  importance  to  auditory  that  could  have  been  pro- 
the  character  of  Irving,  a  sublimated  vided  for  their  youth — ^young  dansh- 
tvpe  and  revelation  of  the  deeper  ters  of  the  manse,  as  full  of  intelli- 
thoughts  and  dangers  common  to  all  genoe    and   apprehension    as    their 
impassioned  men.  companions  were  of  genius — stimu- 
Wlth  this  principle,  gleaned  not  lating  the  speculations,  the  discus* 
only  from  theologiciEd  teaching  and  sions,  and  the  overflowing  fancy  of 
the  standards  of  the  Ohurch,    but  that  early  time,  by  the  subtle  and  in- 
irom  every  martyr's  grave  and  glen  describable  impulse  which  a  woman's 
of  covenanting  worship,  a  truth  be*  mingled  sympathy  and  contradiction 
yond  question  to  his  eager  spirit —  give  to  the  powers  and  ima^nations 
that  power  and  authority  are  from  of  a  young  man.    Imagine  the  two 
Christ  alone,  service  and  devoir  due  to  big  men  of  Annandale,  with  the  dew 
Christ  alone— and  that  all  external  upon  their  boyish   genius,  and   all 
matters  are  external  and  secondary  their  future   glories  still  nnknovm, 
to  that  strait  and  close  allegiance,  and   the    girls,    who   doubtless   re- 
4he  theooratio  rule — ^Edward  Irving  verenced  and  mocked  them  as  girls 
set  out  upon  his  life.    It  is  said  he  use,  witting  nothing  of  the  fame  and 
was  cast  in  the  strongest  mould  of  the  disaster — ^the  good  r^>ort  and  the 
man,  a  superb  human  creature,  nobly  bad  report— the  conquSt   and   the 
developed,    able   for    anything   and  overthrow   which   waited   on    that 
everything,  ready  to  be  a  Xavier  or  a  further  way  I    The  scene  charms  like 
Loyola  as  occasion   called.      Occa-  a  picture;  and  there  was  not  wanting 
sion,  as  it  happened,  called  the  boy  either  that  touch  of  warmer  interest, 
to  neither.    For  the  ripening  of  his  without  which,  let  philosophers  say 
genius  and  the  youth  of  his  spirit,  what  they  will,  the  record  of  young 
the  calm  ordinary  discipline  of  the  hfe  is  always  incomplete.      Two  of 
Scotch     probationer    was     enough,  the  four  were  lovers;  for  Irving  had 
He  dropped  into  a  school  as  young  found  his  future  bride  in  the  Kirk- 
ministers    in    Scotland   were   wont  caldy  manse, 
to   drop,    and   went   out*  of  hear-       This  time  was  the   time  of  the 
ing  of  his  own  irregular  eccentric  young  man's  ^preparation  for  all  bis 
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fiitnre  work.    His  reading  was  not  indignant,  while  meaner  men  carried 

perhaps  the  fashion  of  reading  most  on  with  lower  powers  the  hattle  into 

in  nse  among  Scotch  probationers;  which  he  burned  to  plnnge,  made 

and  the  long  pause  which  he  had  to  saoh  observations  as  snch  a  man  was 

make  before  engaging  at  first  hand  like  to  make  npon  the  fashion  of  the 

In  the  immediate  dalles  of   minis-  warfare  in  which  he  was  most  inte- 

terial  work,  left  his  eager  and  im-  rested,  and  where  his  trae  vocation 

passioned  mind  fall  room  to  consider  lay.      One  cannot  doabt,  from    his 

and  note  the  imperfections  of  the  re-  own  words,  that  Irving,  voiceless,  and 

ligioas  commnnity  aroand  him.  chafing  at  his  own  unwilling  silence, 

"  I  have  been  accused,"  he  writes  at  ^^J^l  *}!^"8^  ^^^K  *  monotonons 
8  later  date, "  of  affecting  the  arftiquated  Sabbath,  listening,  and  scarce  able  to 
manner  of  ages  and  times  now  forgotten,  contain  himself,  while  dull  and  tedi- 
The  writers  of  those  times  are  too  much  oas  voices  drowsed  through  the  hour- 
forgotten,  I  lament,  and  their  stvle  of  long  sennon,  in  a  style  which  no  critic 
writing  hath  fallen  much  out  of  use;  could  dream  of  objecting  to,  and 
but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  which  was  as  different  from  Hooker 
this  Btigma  shall  be  wiped  away  from  and  from  Milton  as  it  was  alien  to 
our  prose,  as  it  ia  fast  departing  from  all  nature  ;  and  this,  too,  helped  to 
our  Doetry.  I  fear  not  to  confess  that  mature  into  its  future  character  his 
Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Baxter,  m  vehement  soul.  Had  he  risen  into 
theologjr-Bacon,  and  ^ewton.  and  in^nj^diate  renown  in  his  earlier 
Locke,  in  philosophy,  have  been  my  .  ^  .  .  ^  ^  ^  .^  . 
companiona»a8  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser,  ^  iliT^^v  ^  S«ir  rj  V 
and  Milton,  have  b^  in  poetl^  I  very  like  that  a  difference  of  develop- 
cannot  learn  to  think  as  they  have  done,  ^^^^  wCnld  have  happened  to  his 
which  is  the  gift  of  God ;  but  I  can  teach  gemus.  As  it  was,  the  original  inde- 
myself  to  think  as  disinterestedly,  and  pendence  of  his  theocracy  gained 
to  express  as  honestly  what  1  think  and  nre  and  distinctness  by  his  proba- 
feel ;  which  1 4iave,  in  the  strength  of  tion.  We  never  see  the  imperfections 
God,  endeavoured  to  do.  They  are  my  of  the  existing  combatant  so  well 
models  of  men — of  Englishmen  and  of  as  when  we  wait  breathless  with 
authors.  My  conscience  could  find  none  eagerness  to  take  his  place,  more 
m>  worthy,  and  the  world  has  acknow-  ©specially  should  we  be  convinced 
ledged  none  worthier  They  were  the  ^tat  the  place  is  properly,  and  by 
fountams  of  my  English  idiom;  tiiev  ^^         ^^^^     j^  was  thus  that  Ir- 

ffif  tSi^'sh^ ^^^^^^  It^  ^t^Y  -^-^«^  ,^--lf.  of 

of  sentences,  and  the  majestic  flow  of  ^^^  ^^J^  ^f  custom  and  law  which 

continuous  discourse.   Their  books  were  regulated     taciUy    the     tone     and 

to  me  like  a  concert  of  every  sweet  instru-  thought  of  the  preachers  whoni  ho 

ment  of  thesoul,  and  heart,  an^  strength,  heard,  as  it  does  of  most  preachers 

and  mind.    They  seemed  to  think,  and  at  all  times ;   and    in   spite  of  his 

feel,  and  imagine,  and  reason  all  at  once,  strong  national  enthusiasm,  and  fer- 

and  the  result  is  to  take  the  whole  man  vent  love  of  his  mother  Church,  came 

captive  in  the  chains  of  the  sweetest  by  degrees  to   recognise  only  God, 

persuasion."  his  Master,  and  his  own  mind  and 

Thus,  according  to  his  own  judg-  conscience,  as  the  rule  of  what  he 

ment,  he  formed  his  style ;  but  the  ought  to  say :  not  that  he  ceased  to 

perfervidum      ingenium     Seotorum  reverence  the  law  and  polity,  which 

burns  too  warmly  through  the  stotely  was  always  dear  to  him,  or  disowned 

speech  to  suggest  to  his  audience  the  the  authority  of  the  Church  which 

Judicious    Hooker,    or    the  princely  he  served ;  but  that  his  scorn  of  the 

calm    of   Bacon.    Solway  and    the  limited  range  and  ignoble  thought  of 

winds  had  their  share  in  it,   though  the  common  strain  of  preaching,  con- 

the  orator  does  not  own  their  power ;  fined,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  by 

and  the  young  man  who'  surrounded  modem    rules   and   proprieties,    not 

himself  in  his  study  with  these  old  binding    upon    any   man    who  was 

potentatos  of   thought,  standing  in  truly  commissioned  of   God,  thrust 

the  unwilling  pause  of  youthful  geni-  him  more  and  more  upon  that  iso- 

us,  restrained  by  Providence  till  his  lated    platform    of   direct    responsi- 

time  came,  looking  on,  restless  and  bility — to  his   Master,  and    not  to 
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any  one  beneath — which  by-aml-by  thegrand  eminence  of  a  holy  and  heayen- 

mnde    the    great    soal  giddy  in   its  ly  mind  all  the  grievances  which  religion 

solitude,    and    turned     the    natural  nnderiiee,  and  all  the  obstacles  which 

longing  for  sympathy  and  for  brother-  ***y  ^^®^  course— and  then  descend  witii 

hood  into  a  supernatural  and  suicidal  *^«  eelf-denial  and  fiiith  of  an  apostl^ 

yet  mwit  pathetic  yearning  for  syin-  ^  ^^  ^^«  ^*^«  "»  *"»y  *«*^"»t  **>«™- 
pathies    and  voices   mysterious  and       These    same  sentiments,    with   a 

ecstatic,  out  of  the  unseen.  still  bolder  note,  he  proclaims  once 

His  own  opinion  of  ordinary  pulpit  more  in  the  preface  to  his  first  pub- 
ministrations,  formed  in  this  time  of  lication  : — 
•  silence  when  he  had  to  listen  where  .  ^ntil  the  servants  of  the  living  God 
m  the  fervour  of  his  youth  he  onged  ^o  pass  the  limits  of  pulpit  theolc^e. 
to  speak,  he  expresses  fervently  and  and  pulpit  exhortations,  to  take  weapons 
boldly  as  soon  as  he  has  the  oppor-  in  their  hand  gathered  out  of  every 
tnnity,  and  always  by  way  of  expla-  region  in  which  the  life  of  man  or  hu 
nation  and  apolojry  for  his  own  faculties  are  interested,  they  shall  never 
preaching,  which  bore  a  difference,  have  religion  triumph,  and  domineer  in 
and  which  proper  persons  made  ob-  a  country  as  beseemeth  her  high  original, 
jections  to.  her  native  majesty,  and  her  eternity  of 

"Some  preachers,"   he  writes,  "are  freely-bwtowed  well-being     To  w£#ch 

traders  from  port  to  port,  following  the  J*^^  ministers  of  religion  should   bear 

customary  and  approved  course ;  others  their  attention  to  be  called  for  until  they 

adventure  over  tte  whole  ocean  of  hu-  ^^"»  **^^?*^«  ^^^f  password  which  is  to 

man  concerns.    The  former  are  hailed  .  convey  them  mtj  every  mans  encamp, 

by  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude,  ^^^"^  ^^^y  ^^^,  *«,  *i»^*  man  fn»ni  a 

whose   course  they  hold;    the    latter  distance,  and  at  disadvantage.    It  is  but 

blamed  as  idle,  often  suspected  of  hiding  »  P^^'ify  i  '^  "  "<»  conference,  nor  treaty, 

deep  designs,  always  decided  as  having  "^J    busmess-hke   communication     to 

lost  all  gu«»  of  the  proper  course.    Yet  this  end  they  must  discover  new  Teluclea 

of  the  latter  class  of  prellchers  was  Paul  f*»J  conveying  the  truth  ts  it  is  in  Jeemi 

the  apostle,  who  took  lessons  of  none  of  }°.*?  the  minds  of  the  oeople-poeUca^, 

his  brethren  when  he  went  up  to  Jem-  ^i«toncal.  scientific  political,  and  senti- 

salem;  of  the  same  class  was  Luther  the  ™«!?^  ^^^^^i«;  J«^  ^"  f  f>  ^^^^«f 

reformer,  who  asked  counsel  of  nothing  ^^.P^"?,  T^^  «i  ^"^  population  dwell, 

but  his  Bible,  and  addressed  him  singl^  7'^}i  *j  their  affections  who  are  f^  dear 

handed  to  aU  the  exigents  of  his  time :  H  ^^^«  "f  *^*  *?  »*•«  ^<^»»«"  '  ^^  "^^7 

of  the  same  class  wai  Calvin,  the  most  ^^^^1?^^!? ""^^ ''''™  at-why  means 

lion-hearted  of  churchmen,  whose  inde-  »^«"i^  "«t  be  taken  to  come  at  them, 

pendent  thinking  hath  made  him  a  name  ^•^  *"y  ?^,^  "^"^  ¥  assigned  ?  They 

to  live,  and  hath  given  birth  to  valuable  P'«P*^«  for  teaching  gipsies,  for  teaching 

systems,  both  of  doctrine   and  polity,  bargemen,  for  teaching  miners,  by  ap- 

Such  adventurers,  under  God,  this  age  of  prchendmg   their  ways  of   conceiving 

the  worid  seems  to  us  especially  to  want  and  esUmating  truth ;  why  not  nrepare 

There  are  minUtere  enow  toxoid  the  ^r  teaching  imaginative  men  ana  i)ohto. 

flock  in  pasture  and  in  safety ;  but  where  ^*^  °^^"'  *";^  ^^'i  "^^"^  ?^<i  .^T^? 

are  they  to  make  inroads  u^n  the  alien,  ^^^.^^?o  bear  the  world   m   hand 

to  hring  in  the  voUries  of  fashion,  of  ajid  havmg  got  the  key  to  their  several 

Hterature.  of  sentiment,  of  policy,  and  of  chambers  of  delusion   and    resistance, 

rank,  who  are  content,  in  their  sensual  ^^y  not  enter  m  and  debate  the  matter 

idolatries,  to  do  without  piety  to  God.  ^^^^  ^f»^  souls  that  they  may  be  left 

and  love  to  Him  whom  he  hith  sent?  ^^^-^^^"^  excuse?    Meanwhile,  I  think 

Where  are  they  to  lift  up  their  voice  ^«  ministers  are  without  excuse, 
against  simony,  and  acts  of  pohcy,  and        gach    ^^^^    ^ij^    thoughts    which 
servile  dependence  upon  the  great  ones  ^^^   ripened  in   the   mind  of 

of  this  earth,  and   shameful  seekmj^  of  |^^^^   j^^^       ^    ^^    ^^    .^    ^^ 

ease  and  pleiwure.  and  anxious  am««sing  ^^    ^  Kirkcaldy,  or  in  other  ad- 

of  money,  and  the  whole  cohort  of  evil  ^""*^"  ^;  xviirwmuj-,  v*^      ^*';~'  ""1, 

customs  which  are   overspreading  the  Jf  e*^^.  churches,    listening   with    aU 

church  f    Truly  it  is  not  stagere  who  the    dissatisfaction    and    restlessness 

t  ake  on  the  customary  form  of  their  which   are  like  to  befall  the  classes 

office,  and  go  the  beaten  road  of  duty,  he  described.      The  one  reverenced 

and  then  lie  down  content ;  but  it  is  voice  of  the  excellent  parish  minister 

daring  adventurers  who  shall  eye  from  who  received  there  the  full  honour  of 
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his  office,  did  not  shut  the  yonng  secrate  and    sworn  to  war  and  to 

man^s    ears    to  less  worthy  voices,  conquest — "such  an  adventurer"  as 

He  heard  the  usual  drowse  of  rou-  he  himself  thereafter  described,  and 

tine  pi*eaching;  he  heard  the  com-  made  apparent  to  the  common  sight 

mon place  orator  sailing  calmly  over  of  men. 

the    uncomprehended    depths,    and  Thi^  silence  and   these    thoughts 
making  complacent  appeals    to   the  could,  of  course,  last  only  for  a  time, 
"feelings'*     of     his    hearers;     and  What  might  have  happened  to  Ed- 
while    he    kept    silence,    his    heart  ward  Irving  had  he  held  the  learned 
burned.     Noting    everything     with  leisure  of  a  Fellowship,  happened  to 
an    instinctive  hnman  apprehension  him  in  the  Kirkcaldy  scliool.    There 
which    nothing    can    purcha*<e,    he  came  a  climax  to  the  vigil,  when  it 
learned  to  see  what  apostolic  work  was  no  longer  within  the  possibilities 
waited  a  modern  prophet,  and  how  of  human  nature  to  be  still  lind  wait, 
nnfit  were  these  common  hands  to  The  ripening  life  and  unquiet  tlioughta 
lift  the  shining  reins  and  guide  the  broke  loose  from  that  youtliful  an- 
heavenly    steeds,     and    urge    forth  chorage,  quickened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
through  the  very  throng  of  the  high-  Btimnlatioo  common  to  men   in  like 
way,  in  triumph  and  glory,  the  cha-  position,  of  a  long  betrothal,  and  a 
riot  of  the  Ijord.     In  that  quietness  natural  anxiety  to  enter  upon  the  full 
his  work  grew  and  shaped  itself  to  individual  existence  of  maturity.   Un- 
his  ambition ;  and  his  ambition  took  provided  for  the  future,   he   threw 
fire  from  the  thought  of  that  work  himself  upon   the  world,  bent  upon 
to  which  no  man  put  his  hand — on  exercising  his  true  vocation  one  way 
ambition  well  worthy  of  such  a  spirit,  or  other,  though  he  saw  no  opening 
And,  doubtless,  before  his  very  eyes  as  to  the  hew.    He  preached — but 
came  gleaming  forth,  in  charmed  ima-  either  his  preaching  was  still  chaotic 
ginations,  crowds  more  brilliant  and  and    obscure,  the  falsetto  voice  of 
more  intent,  if  that  were  possible,  youth,  or  else  the  auditory  were  too 
tjian  those  who  aflerwurd"   realised  much  startled  to  appreciate  its  real 
the  prophetic  fancy;    and  an  issue  excellences.    From  one  cause  or  an- 
more  magnificent  and    lasting  than  other,  he  found  no  favour  with  his 
preacher,  since  the  Apostles,  has  over  contemporaries    and    countrymen — 
made  on  earth.    For  it  was  no  acci-  and,  failing  a  mission  at  home,  began 
dental  and  unlooked-for  fortune  that  to  occupy  himself  with  thoughts  of  a 
drew  these  crowds  about  him  iu  after-  mission  among  the  heathen,  the  man- 
days;  it  was  the  big  design  of  his  ner  of  which  imagination  one  may 
heart  growing  into  fire  and  eagerness  learn  from  the  discourse  upon  Mis- 
as  he  kept  silence,  and  looked  forth  sions  preached  years    after,   to  the 
on  tlie  world,  and  saw  not,  like  his  amazement  and  dismay  of  all  con- 
Master,  that  there  was  no  man  to  oemed — which  shows  plainly  enough 
help,  but  that  most  men  were  busied  that  this  prophet  had  no  mind  to 
in  corners,  and  did  not  discern  the  offer  himself  as  a  stipendiary  to  any 
vast  necessity  which  grew  dark  and  of  the  (Societies,  or  to  be  held  in  the 
.  terrible — a    wall    which  they  could  leash  of  any  Ejeter  Hall.    Ruminat- 
not  penetrate — before  their  very  steps,  ing  his  thought,  and  full  of  dreams 
This  perception  fixed   the  scope  of  of  such  Journeys  and  labours  as  Paul 
his  desires ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  accompli^hed  in  bis  days,  he  was  led 
read  his  own  self-explanations  without  somehow— one  cannot  see  how,  for 
feeling  that  to  be  merely  pastor  of  a  tlie  Church  bore  almost  such  corn- 
certain    congregation  never  entered  parative    rank   among   metropolitan 
into    the    intentions  of   Irving,  but  churches,   despite  of    *^  Presbyterian 
that    he   felt    already   his    vocation  parity,"  as  a  cathedral  might  hold— ^ 
seizing  on  him  with  the  urgency  of  to  the  pulpit  of  St.  Gcorge^s  in  Edin- 
inspiration    not    to    be    denied — the  burgh,  where  the  unpopular  proba- 
vocation  not  of  a   habitual    edifier  tioner  had  Dr.  Chalmers  among  his 
and  consoler,  the  husbandman  of  a  audience.    Nothing  followed  for  the 
hedged  and  cultivated  bit  of  garden,  moment.    Disgnsted  and  disappoint- 
bnt  of  an  apostle  and  prophet  errant  ed,  and  sick  at  heart,  he  dropi)ed  into 
to  the  world — a  mailed  knight  con-  a  chance  steamboat,  and   went   to 
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Ireland,  with  a  caprice  not  unnsoal  to  leader.    He  tells  the  story  blmself 

Bolitarj   and    discontented    men,  to  with  the  ingenaons  fulness   of  his 

solace  his  vexed  spirit  with  a  lonely  natnre,  in  the  dedication  of  his  first 

journey,  and  blow  his  disappointment  published  work,  which  is  inscribed 

away  by  the  free  winds  and  open  air  to    Dr.    Chalmers,    his    **  honoured 

of  an  unknown  scene — a  yery  admir-  Mend,"  in  these  words : — 

able  and  wise  remedy,  as  most  people  «j  ^^ank  God,  who  directed  you  to 

have  learned  nowadays.  This  journey  i^^^^  ^n^  ^{  ^y  discourses  when  I  had 

was  mterrupted  by  a  call  mto  the  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my  native 

battle  where  he  longed  to  be.     With-  land  for  soliury  travel  in  foreign  parts, 

out  delay,  the  eager  young  man  re-  That  dispensation  brought  me  acquaints 

turned  to  ascertain  in  downright  and  ed  with  your  good  and  tender-hearted 

plain  simplicity  whether  the  Glasgow  nature^  whose  splendid  accomplishments 

congregation,  among  whom  Dr.  Chal-  I  knew  already— and  you  now  live  in 

mers    desired    his  assistance,  would  the  memory  of  my  heart  more  than  my 

tolerate  his  ministrations.     "I  will  admiration.    While  I  laboured  as  your 

preach  to  them  if  you  think  fit,"  said  »««tant.  my  labours  were  never  weary, 

the  sincere  giant^  '*but  if  they  bear  J^^Jf*  »«;«' ^"^'^g^  to^^P^ew  my 

,«uu  «,«.  ».Jr«^i«u.»  ♦kA«  xwAU  Ka  i-u^  thankfulness  to  God  for  havme  aaso- 

wiUi  my  nreaching,  they  will  be  the  .^^            .^^       ^                ^^ 

fiwt  peopfe  who  have  borne  w,th  it."  ^^^^..^^  ^  ^^^  „^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  j  ^  ^ 

The  honest   citizens   of   St.  Mnngo    asnociated, The  Lord  be 

were,  however,  wiser  than  he  gave  ^ith  you  and  your  household,  and  ren- 
them  credit  for.  They  were  not  "  so  der  unto  you  manifold  for  the  blessings 
far  left  to  themselves"  as  to  reject  which  you  have  rendered  unto  me.  I 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  their  could  say  much  about  these  Orations 
age,  even  in  the  bud—- 4ind  Irving  be-  which  I  dedicate  to  you;  but  I  will  not 
gan  his  true  work,  and  opened  his  mingle  with  any  literary  or  theological 
eager  mouth  at  last.  discussion  this  pure  tribute  of  gratitude 
Uh  was  the  "assistant  minister"  a°d  affection,  which  I  render  to  you 
Of  the  congregation  of  which  Dr.  before  the  world  as  I  have  ab«ady  done 
Chalmers  was  the  head— in  other  into  your  pnvaU  ear. 
words,  he  was  simnly  the  curate,  ^He  lived  and  worked  in  Glasgow 
holding  just  such  a  place  as  a  young  for^hree  years,  in  such  a  noble  grace- 
man  in  deacon's  order  holds  in  the  ful  subordination  as  genius  delights 
Church  of  England;  the  difference  to  pay  to  genius;  but  still  feeliuff 
is  merely  a  difference  of  words —  upon  his  big  heart  tlie  cramp  of  loc<u 
words  which,  like  everything  else  in  bosition  and  limit,  kept  dreaming  in 
Presbyterian  diction,  are  held  to  re-  nis  study  by  hiinself  over  that  mis- 
present  a  severe  and  strict  "prin-  sion  of  the  Christian  knight-errant 
dpie."  And  here  Irving  had  reached  which  Nature,  with  instinctive  wis- 
at  length  to  that  interval  of  real  dom,  kept  still  suggesting  in  his  soli- 
disdpl^ip  and  willing  service  which  tary  ear.  We  are  much  tempted  to 
his  previous  experience  wanted.  He  show  by  his  own  words  what  manner 
chafed  no  longer  at  unworthy  voices,  of  mission  that  was  which  attracted 
burned  no  longer  over  his  own  the  mind  and  imagination  of  Irving: 
silence,  but  combined  a  quaint  ao-  it  was  not  such  a  mission  as  mo- 
knowledgment  of  his  former  unpopn-  dem  preachers  use — ^it  was,  we  fear, 
larity,  "  this  congregation  is  almost  a  grand  impossible  imagination,  only 
the  first  in  which  our  preaching  was  to  be  conceived  in  minds  heroical  and 
tolerated,"  and  of  the  moderate  of  an  antique-apostolic  strain;  but 
degree  of  appreciation  which  he  had  the  very  singularity  and  impracti- 
stiH  attained,  *^  we  know  that  our  cable  natnre  of  the  thought  makes  it 
imperfections  have  not  been  hid  from  suitable  to  Irving,  and  helps  to  show 
your  eyes,  and  that  they  have  alien-  the  entire  unity,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
ated  some  from  our  ministry" — an  cerity  of  all  his  projects  and  ideas, 
acknowledgment  which  would  be  A  missionary,  in  nis  conception,  was 
humourous  and  odd,  but  for  its  evi-  not  a  nmn  either  to  be  paid  or  oom- 
dent  most  grave  and  simple  sincerity  manded  by  vulgar  committees  and 
— with  the  most  affectionate  enthnsi-  commonplace  combinations  of  reli- 
nsm,  and  love  for  his  work  and  Ids  gious  men.  ^^  Up,  up  with  the  stature 
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of  this  cbaraoter  t"  cried  the  preacher,  ence  and  determinatioiL    The  church 
gazing  abroad  over  the  blank  of  dis-  had  a  connection  with  a  Oaledonian 
mayed   yet   entranced  faces   which  Asylam  which  still   exists,  and  on 
looked  to  hear  a  plea  for  a  society,  account  of  that    had  some  stipen- 
and  seeing,  instead  of  that,  only  the  diary  aid  from  the  €k)vemment,  and 
old  enthusiast  imagiuatlon  of  his  own  an  amount  of  semi*royal  patronage, 
glorious  youth ;  ^Mt  is  high  as  heaven;  Whether  it  was  the  prescience  of  a 
its  head  is  above  the  clouds  which  conqueror    which  flashed   upon  his 
hide  the  face  of  heaven  from  earth-  mind,  what  battles  and  victories  were 
born  men.     Though  none  of  those  there  to  be  achieved,  or  whether  it 
who  at  present  respectably  bear  the  was  but  the  necessity  for  an  inde- 
hdnours  of  the  name  come  near  to  it,  pendent  field  of    action  which  in- 
still let  it  stand,  that,  being  ever  in  fluenced  him,  Irving  seize'd  at  once 
their  eye,  they  may  approach  it  more  upon   the   proposal,  which    by   no 
and  more  near.    Though  none  of  this  means  conveyed  to  a  common  mind 
generation  can  bear  the  palm  of  it  any  remarkable  promise  of  fcime.  He 
away,  some   of    our  children  may.  preached,  and   was  found    ^^  accept- 
And  though  none  of  our  children  able*'  to  the  handful  of  people ;  and 
should  reach  it    nearer   than  their  so   strong  was  his  impulse  towards 
fathers,  some  of  our  children's  chil-  this  place  and  work,  that  the  oondi- 
dren  may.*'    And  the  great  optimist  tion  of  being  able  to  preach  in  Gaelic 
hurries  on  in  his  own  breathless  con-  did  not  discourage  him  for  a  moment, 
ception    of  a  man  who  went  forth  He  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to 
without  scrip  or  purse,  without  sword  the  Highlands  forthwith  and  **  master 
or  cloak — ^forth  to  take  what  was  set  their  ancient  tongue,"  an  intention 
before  hira,  as  the  first  disciples  did  which  he  himself  states  as  a  proof 
— ^to  pass  from  one  city  to  another  as  of  *^  the  steadiness  of  purpose  with 
the  first  disciples  passed,  and  to  have  which  I  desired  to  preach  the  Gk)spel 
for  his  pay  add  reward  souls  saved  in  London."      This  waste  of  time, 
and  kingdoms  wop,  but  nothing  lees  howeveri    was    not   necessarv — the 
nor  more.    Such  was  the  missionary  condition  yielded  to  the  man ;  he  was 
office  over  which  he  pondered  as  he  ordained  in  the  church  of  Annan, 
sat  retired  from  the  busy  work  of  where  he  hfld  been  baptized;  and 
the  Glasgow  parish;  where  still  he  in  1822,  thirty  years    old,  in   the 
had  not  found  the  freedom  for  which  prime  of  his  youthful  manhood,  a 
his  soul   yearned ;  and  once  more,  bridegroom  and  a  conqueror,  came 
amid  these  thoughts  and  projects,  he  to  London  to  his  glory  and  his  fate, 
was  summoned  to  a  work  as  urgent.  Within  three  months  the  fifty  were 
and  more  near.    '^  Well,"  he  writes,  fifteen  hundred — a  year,  and  all  the 
**  do  I  remember  the  morning,  when,  mighty  world  of  English  modern  life 
as   I  sat   in  my  lonely   apartment  swelled  round  the  pulpit  of  the  Scot- 
meditating    the  uncertainties   of  a  tish  preacher,  who  dared  say  out  his 
preacher's  calling,  and  revolving  in  heart.  With  wonder,  with  awe,  with 
my   mind   purposes   of    missionary  criticism — some  to  fall  into  fashion- 
work,  this  stranger  stepped  in  upon  able  worship  of  a  fashionable  idol 
my  musing,  and  opened  to  me  the  — some   to   admire   with   technical 
commission  with  which  he  had  been  and   scientific  admiration — some  to 
charged."     This  commission  was  a  watch  with  cold  philosophic  eye  how 
request  that  he  would  preach  to  the  the  blood  coursed  in   those    living 
poor  remnant  of  a  congregation  which  veins,  and  the  heart  throbbed  under 
hung   together    in    the  Oaledonian  the  fulness   of    its  inspiration — ^the 
Chapel  in  London,  in  Hatton  Garden,  great    glittering   stream  of  Society 
wherever  that  unknown  locality  may  poured  into  those  walls  where  fifty 
be.    There  were  fifty  seatholders,  and  undistioguished  people  had  called  an 
a  littie  nucleus  of  that  old  fashion  undistinguished    Scotch   probationer 
of  Scotch  churchmen  who  are  not'  to  preach  to  them.    And  then  oc- 
oommon  in  our  days — absolute,  posi-  curred  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
tive,  high-handed  Presbyterians,  who  spectacle  that  has  ever  been  seen  m 
kept  the  discouraged  uttie  ooimnu-  this  wonderful   town — ^a  sight  that 
nity  afioat  somehow  by  sheer  persist-  makes  it  easy    to  understand  how 
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everybody  rushed  to  the  besieged  preacher  exponnding  with  wonderfiil 
doors,  and  great  and  small  fell  under  eloquence  a  sacred  subject-«-he  was 
the  universal  enchantment.  There  himself,  disclosing  with  a  noble  un- 
he  stood  in  his  pulpit^  this  great,  conscious  simplicity  how  himself 
ingenaous,  candid,  open  soul,  with  stood  before  his  God,  and  how  the 
whom  it  was  not  possible  to  divorce  eager  course  of  life  rushed  onward 
heart  from  mind,  or  affections  from  still  within  him,  impetuous,  enthnsi- 
belief — stopd  there  revealing  himself  astic,  sincere,  aiming  ever  forwsrd, 
in  all  the  fervour  of  his  mighty  gifts,  seeking,  a  perpetual  progress  to  bet- 
amazing  a  superficial  world  by  the  ter  things.  That  he  might  be  elated 
sight  of  a  true  human  heart  a-throb  by  the  intoxication  of  all  that  world 
with  all  the  noblest  sentiments  of  of  eyes  bent  upon  his  single  look, 
life,  breathing,  beating,  palpitating,  nobody  can  refuse  to  believe ;  bat  to 
before  their  very  eyes.  We  cannot  our  own  thinking  it  seems  evident, 
agree  with  his  great  compatriot,  that  first  of  all,  that  a  more  subtle  infin- 
it  was  but  Fashion,  who,  *'  by  a  fatal  ence  still  was  at  work  upon  liim. 
chance,"  ^^  cast  her  eye  upcn  him,^'  He  stood  for  the  first  time  free  and 
any  more  than  we  can  agree  wholly  unconfined,  with  a  world  to  teach, 
to  find  the  root  of  his  aberrations  in  and  God  to  answer  to.  Spurred 
the  fact  that  Fashion,  ^*  going  her'  by  that  thought,  his  high  imagina* 
idle  way,  forgot  this  man,  who  un-  tion,  his  fervid  heart,  his  straight- 
happily  could  not  in  his  turn  forget."  forward  and  uncompromising  soul 
The  fascination  was  stronger  than  a  rose  high  with  an  impulse  and  qfla- 
mere  caprice  of  the  heau  monde.  It  tus  next  to  inspiration.  Next  to  it  1 
was  nothing  less  than  that  sight  of  — only  sundered  by  that  marvellous 
all  others  which  moves  beyond  every  and  melancholy  hair's-breadth— that 
spectacle  of  earth  the  interest  of  whereas  the  miraonloas  inspiration 
men.      This  man  did  not  preach  as  of  Heaven  is  secured  from  error,  the 

{)reachin^  hod  been  hitherto — he  inspiration  half-miraculoas  of  genius 
ived  in  his  pulpit  as  in  a  gleaming  and  love-^^ven  when  that  love  is 
lantern  fitted  round  with  microscopic  the  love  of  God — ^hos  no  such  safe- 
lenses,  through  which  the  curious  guard — ^that  even  the  rapidity  and 
eye — in  warm  love  and  reverence — ^in  fervour  of  the  wondrous  race  betray 
cold  science  and  observation— «ven  the  mere  human  footstep  into  stum- 
in  impertinence  and  vulgar  wonder  bling;  and  that  the  mortal  eye,  in- 
— could  see  each  heart-beat,  and  dis-  tent  upon  God  to  such  an  absorbing 
cover  how  the  life-breath  went  and  extent  as  this,  dazzles  and  grows  un- 
came  in  that  msjestio  and  impas-  steady  by  mere  effect  of  nature,  and 
sioned  soul.  To  very  few  men  is  this  by  the  very  glory  of  the  vision 
self-revelation  possible,  even  were  it  becomes  unable  to  see. 
expedient — it  was  to  Irving  a  neces-  Such  is  the  explanation  which 
sity  of  his  ofiSce.  He  could  not.,  and  seems  to  us  to  throw  most  light  upon 
never  could,  separate  himself — ^the  the  future  life  of  Edward  Irving, 
living  man — from  that  manifestation  The  old  theocracy  was  mighty  in  his 
of  himself  which  appeared  in  the  pul-  thoughts ;  he  was  Christ's  servanti, 
pit.  Going  there  as  everywhere  else,  commissioned  to  preach  to  states- 
he  went  complete,  attired  in  all  the  men  and  princes  the  headship  of 
fulness  of  his  naturo ;  and  the  world  Christ ;  and  thrilling  in  every  vein 
outside,  conscious  of  its  own  veiled  with  the  greatness  of  his  prophetic 
soul,  came  here  to  gaze,  to  peep,  to  burden,  yet  moving  onward  with 
wonder,  as  at  a  living  miracle.  There  "  the  glory  and  the  joy"  which  be- 
was  nothing  marvellous  then  in  his  longs  to  the  poetic  nature,  f\ill  of 
doctrine,  and  his  style  was  the  no-  delight  and  exhilaration  in  the  noble 
blest  and  most  picturesque  English,  exeroise  of  his  own  powers,  it  was 
The  piquancy  of  the  spectacle  lay  in  not  singularity  at  which  he  aimed 
this  particular,  that  everybody  gaz-  ^or  original  views,  nor  the  applause 
ing  could  see  how  the  thoughts  rose,  of  crowds.  He  "  followed  on  to  know 
how  the  fire  burned,  how  the  pulses  the  Lord,"  "  searching  what  and 
of  a  giant  nature  beat.  Edward  what  manner  of  things  the  Spirit 
Irving  in  his  pulpit  was  not  a  mere  of  Christ  which  was  in  him  did  sig- 
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nify,^^  and  ea^er  to  bring  something  land  to  hear  a  Gospel  which  no  man 

greater  and  greater  still  ont  of  the  could    accuse    of   error   or   heresy, 

profound    depth    of    the    Godhead  What  one  has  to  observe  in  these 

which  he  lived  to  contemplate,  and  magnificent  examples  of  religious  ora- 

preached  to  declare.      His  intoxica-  tory,   is,  not  any  relaxation  of  the 

tion  was  not  that  of  vulgar  flattery ;  bond  of  doctrine,   bnt  an  indescri- 

it  was  that  of  a  man  standing  on  the  bable  subliming,  a  swell  and  eleva- 

brink  of  possible  revelation,  and  long-  tion  of  fervid  splendour  and.  forcible 

ing  to   go  farther— nnoontent  with  reality,  which  these  garments  of  truth 

what  he  knew 'of  the  ineflEkble  and  prove  in  nowise  too  limited  to  bear. 

Divine   Mcgesty — bumiug  to  antici-  It  is  not  easy  to  put  in  words  the 

pate     heaven.     While    this     eager  effect    of    this    inspiring    loftiness; 

*' searching  after  God"  was  still  in  but  no  one  can  read  the  Orations  of 

healthy  f)rogress,  the  startled  world  Irving,  or  his  Last  Days^  or  indeed 

came  to  gaze  at  him  as  at  a  dramatic  any  of  the  x>rod notions  of  his  genius 

spectacle,  more  marvellous  and  more  during  this  period,  without  perceiv- 

touching    than    any   other    wonder  ing  the  singular  afflatus^  which,  like 

within  its  knowledge.    The  fascina-  the  heaving  of  the  breast  and  the 

tion  of  interest  with  which  a  breath-  dilating  of  the  eye,  swells  in  those 

ing  audience  watches  the  Somnam-  noble    sentences,   and  animates  the 

hula,  passing  in  her  charmed  sleep  brilliant  monologue.      They  are  not 

where  waking  foot  would  tremble  to  extravagant  nor  exaggerated ;   there 

tread,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  named  is  no  strain  after  popular  fl|>plause, 

as  a  shadow  of  that  interest  with  nor  grasp  at  novelty;  but  they  are 

which  his  audience  watched  this  in-  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  thinks 

comprehensible  preacher  passing  in  not  with  his  mind  only,  but  with  his 

all  his  strength  of  manhood  through  heart,  and  puts  his  whole   soul  into 

those  visionary  regions,  intent  upon  every  word  he  says.    How  little  he 

reaching  closer  to  the  God  whom,  desired  in  his  own  consciousness — ' 

like  Moses,  he  longed  to  see.    They  even  at  this  time,  the  period  of  his 

crowded    to   gaze    at  him    in  that  greatest  fame — to  wear  the  fantastic 

miraculous    journey    of    his;    they  crown  of  extreme  popularity,  or  to 

watched    how  his   thoughts  flowed  win  the  public  regard  by  novelties  of 

Godward  with  a  flood  and  torrent  doctrine,  cannot  be  better  shown  than 

which  was  not  to  be  described ;  they  by  his  own  words.    The  following 

stood  by  spellbound  while  he  crossed  passage,  strangely  touching  and  pa- 

upon  that  trembling  bridge  of  sub-  thetic  as  it  is  when  one  knows  the 

limed  thought  which  his  royal  imagi-  after-progress  of  his  life,   occur?  in 

nation  conceived  as  the  surest  high-  one  of  his  sermons  upon   The  Last 

way,  and  heard  him  call  them  on  to  fol-  Bays : — 

low  Avith  a  thriU  of  strange  emotion  ..  j  j.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  brethren,  what  you 
He  was  to  that  generation  a  sign  and  ^^y  f^^i  ^i^h  respect  to  this  turmoil, 
a  wonder,  like  the  old  prophets.  Thev  into  which  the  classes  of  society  are 
had  seen  outside  men  before  in  all  thrown— this  unrest, which,  like  the  evil 
circumstances,  and  were  hard  to  spirit  from  the  Lord  which  troubled 
astonish ;  but  they  toere  startled  out  Saul,  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  peace — 
of  all  tlieir  composure  when  called  bnt  for  mvself  I  will  say  that  1  would 
on  to  witness  this  progress  and  rather,  if  I  could,  possess  the  sober 
passion  of  a  heart.  steadfast  character  which,  in  the  last  age 
For  some  five  years  Irving  pro-  *°<i  ^®  ^^^  before  it»  pertained  to  a  min- 
ceeded  in  the  full  height  and  culmi-  J^^^^J  ^f  ^!»«  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
nation  of  his  genius,  throwing  forth,  ^'^"^^J  ,^^f  .g'-V?  T"^  his  judicious 
with  the  prolgality  and  exuberance  «^""f^''  ^is  plain  honest,  straightfor- 
c  iiu  J^w  xf -i  ^-.  ^  v^ii,  ward  exposition  of  God  8  word,  with  all 
Of  a  Avealth  which  knew  no  hmit,  ^^^  ^^^J^  characteristics  of  a  conscien- 
oratoons  so  splendid  and  addresses  tious  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  pas- 
80  heartstimng  that  it  ifl  hard  to  tor  of  His  people.  A  year  of  such  a  life, 
understand  how  they  can.  have  of  such  an  unknown  and  noiseless  life, 
fallen  into  partial  oblivion,  and  l  feel  it  were  more  noble  to  possess  than 
gathering  audiences  of  the  noblest,  to  rule  the  ascendant  of  public  opinion, 
highest,  and  most  intelligent  in  tlie  and  to  ride  upon  the  unsettled  waves  of 
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tliiB  heady  and  bighminded  generation,  cannot  enter  in  1 ""  Our  woe-begone  and 

I  will  labour  for  it ;  I  will  find  my  way  self-tormented  poet  hath  bo  fabled  it  of 

back  to  it  if  it  be  possible ;  and  I  would  Cain ;  but  it  is  not  a  wicked  murderer's 

advise  any  man  who  hears  me,  as  he  part  thus  upward  to  soar,  and  sigh  that 

values  his  own  peace,  to  do  the  same —  ne  can  go  no  higher ;  but  it  is  the  part 

to  seek   quietness,  to  desire  peace,  to  of  every  noble  faculty  of  the  soul  which 

dwell  with  truth,  to  ensue  it  diligently."  God  hath  endowed   with  purity  and 

strength  above  its  peers.  For  the  world 
^  This  was  written  in  1828 ;  yet  is  but  an  average  product  of  the  minds 
only  some  oonple  of  years  thereafter  tliat  make  it  up ;  its  laws  are  for  all 
the  speaker  bad  gone  astray  amoDg  those  that  dweU  therein,  not  for  the 
the  coaotio  voices  of  a  wild  snper-  gifted  few;  its  customs  are  covenants 
natural  fever ;  but  sincere  to  the  ">r  the  use  of  the  many  ;  and  when  it 
very  core  as  Irving  was,  a  more  pJeaseth  God  to  create  a  master-spirit  in 
moving  pre-vindioation  of  the  parity  JPJ^,  J^>nd-a  Bacon  in  philosophy  a 
of  mind  and  intention  could  not  be  Shakespeare  in  fancy,  a  Milton  in  poetry. 
Annnoadd  *  Newton  in  science,  a  Locke  in  sincerity 
V^  '  1  xi_  <L  xf  and  truth — they  must  either  address 
And  we  are  very  loth  to  pass  this  ^^^-^  wonderful  faculties  to  elevate  that 
climax  of  his  life  without  interposing  average  which  they  find  esUblished,  and 
some  witness,  from  his  own  words,  of  go  bless  the  generations  that  are  to  come, 
that  fervour  and  inspiration  of  genius  or,  like  that  much-io-be-pitied  master  of 
which  we  claim  for  him.  His  works  present  poetiy,  and  many  other  mighty 
are  not  so  commonly  read  that  we  spirits  of  thb  licentious  day,  they  must 
should  fear  to  reproduce  only  that  rage  and  fret  against  the  world,  which 
which  everybody  knows ;  and  to  world  will  dash  them  off,  as  the  promi- 
speak  the  truth,  everybody  who  does  ^^^^  ^^<^^  do  the  feeble  bark  which 
know  will  be  the  better  for  reading  braves  thcm^  leaving  to  after  ages  monu- 
again  the  following  noble  exposition  menteofreckless  folly.  That  same  world 
of  the  ideal  senle  of  humanity;  will  dash  them  off  which,  if  they  had 
which  we  choose,  not  because  it'i  Tave^^ltthn^^^^^^^ 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  oiher  rocks  of  the  ocean  do  th^w  their 
matter  which  surrounds  it,  but  everiasting  arms  abroad,  and  Uke  within 
because  it  can  be  detached  more  their  peaceful  ba3's  thousands  of  the  tail- 
easily  from  the  Argument  of  which  est  sliips  which  sail  upon  the  bosom  of 
it  forms  a  part.  The  preacher  is  the  deep.  It  is,  I  say,  the  nature  of 
treating  that  objection  against  Chris-  every  faculty  of  the  mind  created  greater 
tianity  which  stumbles  at  its  ^^  sublime  than  ordinary,  to  dress  out  a  feast  for 
and  inaccessible  reach  of  virtue.*'  that  same  faculty  in  other  men,  to  lift 

up  the  limits  of  enjoyment  in  that  di- 

'*  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  especially  of  rection,  and  plant  them  a  little  onward 

youth,  which  determineth  the  cast  of  into  the  regions  of  unreclaimed  thought, 

future  manhood,  to  place  before  him  the  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  God,  who 

highest  patterns  of  that  kind  of  excel-  possesseth  every  faculty  in  perfection, 

lence  at  which  he  aimeth.     Human  na«  when  He  put  His  hand  to  the  work, 

ture  thirstoth  for  the  highest  and  the  brousht  forth  this  perfect  institution  of 

best,  not  the  most  easily  attained.    The  moral  conduct,  in  order  to  perfect  as  far 

faculty  of  hope  is  ever  conjuring  into  as  could  be  the  moral  condition  and 

being  some  bright  estate,  far  surpassing  consequent  enjoyment  of  man. 

present  possession.  The  faculty  of  fancy  **  If  the  mind  from  its  first  dawnins 

ever  wingeth  aloft  into  regions  of  ethe-  be  fed  on  matters  of  fact  alone,  limited 

real  beauty  and  romantic  fiction,  far  be-  to  the  desire  of  the  needful,  and  to  the 

3'ond  the  boundaries  of  truth.    There  is  hope  of  the  attainable,  never  imagina- 

a  refined  nature  in  nmn  which  the  world  tive,  never  speculative,  it  will  become, 

satisfieth  not ;  it  calls  for  poetry  to  mix  as  the  physical  condition  of  those  people 

up  happier  combinations  for  its  use ;  it  who  are  living  upon  the  very  edge  of 

magnifies,  it  beautifies,  it  sublimes  every  necessity  becometn,  little  elevated  above 

form  of  creation  and  every  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perish.    It  is  illimitable 

existence.    Oh  heavens!  now  the  soul  knowledge  still  sought  after,  though  un- 

of  man  is  restless  and  unbound ;  how  it  bounded ;  it  is  high  ambition  still  ionged 

lusteth  after  greatness ;  how  it  revol  veth  after,  though  never  reached,  and  soaring 

around  the  sphere  of  perfection,  but  can-  fancy  dwelling  with  things  unseen,  that 

not  enter  in ;  how  it  compasseth  round  go  to  produce  the  noble  specimens  of 

the  seraph-guarded  verge  of  Kden,  but  the  natural  man.    And  the  very  same 
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faculties  employed  upon  things  revealed,  God,  pitying  the  small  success  which 
go  to  produce  the  foremost  specimen  of  human  nature  has  in  producing  such  mo- 
the  renewed  man.  David,  and  Paul,  and  dels  of  moral  excellence  .  .  .  gave  forth 
Isaiah  f  such  three  pillars  of  the  Church  His  tablets  of  practical  holiness  .... 
of  the  living  God  are  not  to  be  named),  and  because  man  loveth  not  only  the 
how  noble,  how  heroical,  how  majestical  precept  but  the  example,  and  kindleth 
were  they  1  I  am  well  and  painfully  into  love  and  emulation,  and  other  ar- 
aware  that  the  unwise  and  excessive  cul-  dent  sympathies,  when  he  beholds  that 
ture  of  these  faculties,  when  divorced  thine  exemplified  which  he  himself 
from  nature,  instead  of  resting  on  nature,  would  wish  to  be,  God  hath  also  given 
when  misinterpreting  revelation  instead  Christ  as  the  example  in  whom  these 
of  believing  revelation,  will  produce  the  perfections  are  concentrated,  and  from 
sentimental  enthusiast  in  nature  and  the  whose  history  we  can  study  these  beau- 
fanatic  in  religion.  But  being  rested  on  ties  in  example  and  in  life,  i^ud  thus,with 
nature  and  experience,  such  discursive  the  book  in  our  hand,  and  the  model 
ranges  beyond  things  presently  prnctica-  under  our  eye,  we  can  study  the  perfec- 
ble,  such  longings  alter  the  ultimate  tion  of  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  as  the 
powers  and  attainments  of  manhood,  are  artist,  with  descriptions  in  his  hand,  and 
necessary  in  order  that  the  mind  may  the  models  before  his  eye,  studies  the 
grow  to  stature  and  strength  in  any  exact  proportions,  and  trains  his  eye  to 
department  of  her  being.  the  beauties  of  external  form.'' 

"  And  it  is  the  best  prognostic  of  a 
youth  to  be  found  so  occupying  himself  Could  Irving  have  died  at  this 
with  thoughts  beyond  his  present  power,  point  of  his  career,  he  would  have  died 
and  above  his  present  place.  The  young  a  g^int  and  hero,  amid  the  universal 
aspirant  after  military  renown  reads  the  honour,  praise,  and  lamentation  alike 
campaigns  of  the  greatest  conquerors  the  ^f  ^^e  church  and  the  world.  And 
world  hath  produce^  The  infant  patriot  ^^^^  j,^  j,^^^  ^^^„  possessed  now  by 
has  Hampden,  and  RusseU,  and  Sydney  ^  niissionary  idea^^ch  was  with 
ever  in  his  eye.  The  young  poet  con-  Jt  .  r.  ^  VT  V  ,  .  «  "J" 
sumee  the  silent  hours  of  ni|ht  over  the  ^'^  I"  .^»^y««*>  ^5^  ^"^^^  ^«Tj^ 
works  of  masters  in  every  tongue,  though  'J^*  ^^  ^^^  glory  to  rude  contact  with 
himself  hath  hardly  turned  a  rhyme:  ^ct  and  things,  to  make  pninitive 
the  noble-minded  churchman  doate  on  proclamation  of  Christ  and  Ilim  cru- 
the  Hookers,  the  Gilpins,  and  the  dfied,  and  to*  breathe  that  unlimited 
Knoxes  of  past  times;  and  the  stern  atmosphere  of  deserts  or  of  moan- 
unyielding  N  onconformist  talks  to  you  of  tains,  of  conquest,  of  adventure,  of 
Luther  and  Baxter.and  the  two  thousand  apostleship,  for  which  his  nature 
self-devoted  priests  (proud  days  these  pined,  Irving  had  been  saved,  a 
for  England  I)  and  the  artist  fills  his  power  and  strength  to  the  world  that 
study  with  casts  from  the  antique,  and  ^^^^j  him— at  least  so  far  as  mor- 
drams  both  health  and  means  to  the  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  speculate  upon  that 
very  dregs  m  pilgrimages  to  the  shnned  j^     j^.  j^  ^    ^  ^  ^.^  its  impossi- 

pictures  of  the  masters.  , ,         ^  jv.i-*'  -      -d  *  t*   - „  ili.^« 

^  -And  in  moral  purity  alone  shall  we  ^^?  P««ibihties.     But  it  was  other- 

be  compelled  to  dVudge  at  every  day's  "^^  '^^«^.  "^J^^  ^^^^^""^  v^T'i 
performance  f  In  the  noblest  of  all  the  aence.  By  this  time  already  be  had 
walks  of  men,  generosity,  foruiveness,  begun  to  find  certain  gleams  of  new 
vestal  chastity,  matrimonial  fidelity,  in-  ligbt  thrown  upon  his  ancient  and 
corrupt  truthfulness  and  faith,,  shall  we  unshaken  faith.  Some  new  appre- 
have  no  tablets  of  perfection  to  hang  be-  hension  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
fore  the  people,  out  of  which  they  may  Baptism — ^which  he  thanks  God  for 
form  their  idea  of  a  perfect  undefiled  witfi  touching  and  melancholy  ear- 
man,  and  after  which  they  may  be  con-  nestcess  as  having  been  revealed  to 
stanUy  upon  the  stretch?  .  .But  ^^^^  ^  prepare  him  for  the  hardest 
nosudh  state  of  things  could  ever  exist ;  ^^  ^^  jj^  ^^  j^  ^^  chiiaren— 
for  here  ahip  thOuman  mind  w^u^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
soon  have  displayed  her  plastic  powers,  ^^^  ^  j^.  j^.^  ^  everything 
and  created  specimens  far  above  the  de-  *'"**^  ,  uw  w*«v«  umw^j^^j^^lm^^ 
mands  of  law  or  the  common  measure  pe^nal  and  vivid  which  it  touched, 
of  life.  If  God  had  not  interfered,  man  }}  «  bard  to  conclude  what  this  new 
would  himself  have  asserted  his  own  "«bt  was,  save  just  the  subliming 
superiority  to  drudging  daily  rules,  and  and  exalting  touch  of  that  mighty 
struck  out  examples  worthy  to  be  imi-  imagination  which,  once  fairly  di- 
tated,  and  glorious  to  be  surpassed.  But  rected  to  a  matter  which    he  had 
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hitherto  hekl  simply  as  a  doctrine,  Chahners  hy  reading  the  chapter  or 

could  not  help  hut  seize  upon  it  with  lesson  in  the  morning  service  before 

a  Midden  s^piritual  instinct  and  vehe-  his  sermon,  and  occupied  time  enough 

ment  grasp  which  made  the  abstract  for  two  sermons  in  that  exposition, 

truth  so  splendidly  alive  and  present  For  he  was  fast  falling  into  an  ex- 

that  it  looked   like  a  discovery  or  citation  of  mind  beyond  his  own  con - 

resuscitation  of  something  prcvit)usly  trol — the  time  for  balance  and  rcc^j- 

unknown.      Then  came  a  dawn  of  very  was  almost  over.    Men  whose 

error,  which  was  scarcely  error  save  minds  alone  were  engaged,  and  whoso 

in  words — one  of  those  subtle  matters  hearts  kept  safe  out  of  the  mystic 

in  which  a  difference  of  terms  throws  circle,  beguiled  him  forward  to  the 

real  unanimity  out  of  court,  and  puts  edges  of  the  fire ;  and  be  who  never 

n  world  of  war  and  words  between  could  separate  his  heart  from  all  he 

sworn  brethren  who  have  no  real  dis-  thought  and  all  he  did,  went  forward, 

agreement  at  the    bottom   of   their  in  that  solemn  unity  of  his  being, 

hearts.    This,  for  which  he  afterwards  like  a  martyr,  bound  beyond  relief  of 

suffered  deposition  from  his  ministry,  earth   to  follow  out  to  the  farthest 

was    an   opinion   u()on    the   human  all  those  germs  of  revolutions  which 

nature  of  our  Lord ;    an  opinion —  woke  within  him ;  and  so  proceeded, 

for  it  is  hard  to  find  anytliing  more  not  without  chime  and  chorus  of  the 

in  it — and   the  only  instance  where  noblest  music,  to  his  downfall  and  his 

he  appears  to  us  to  have  sought  at  fate. 

j)eril  of  the  truth  an  "  original  view."  For  these  circnmstanccs,  of  course. 
This  opinion  was  that  the  human  combined  to  separate  him  from  his 
nature  of  our  Lord  was  perfectly  like  brethren — ^from  the  sober-minded 
our  own,  not  only  in  affections  and  Presbyterian  preachers,  |  who  were 
feeling,  but  also  in  that  natural  bias  imiocent  of  genius  and  its  ezcite- 
towards  evil  which  is  common  to  our  ments — ^and  from  the  general  reli- 
race — that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  not  gious  community,  whi(£  had  been 
an  Immaculate  Conception,  but  that  scandalised  and  horrified  to  hear  that 
it  was  his  Godhead  and  the  Iloly  its  missionaries  were  not  missionaries 
Ghost  which  kept  in  spotless  sncri-  of  an  apostolic  kind.  The  world 
ficial  purity  the  Lamb  of  God.  This  had  gazed  its  fill,  and  became  tired  of 
infringement  of  Christian  doctrine  gazing,,  so  that  even  that  dangerous 
Irving  thanked  God  for  revealing  to  expression  of  human  sympathy  with- 
him,  with  his  usual  characteristic  drew  from  his  course.  Ho  became 
vehemence,  supposing  it  only  an  en-  more  and  more  isolated  into  the  sole 
hancement  of  the  supremo  and  divine  society  of  those  minds  congenial  to 
merit  of  His  Master — ^and  so  made  his  own, which  Dr.Chambers  describes 
tlie  first  public  breach  in  his  own  or-  him  as  attracting  by  a  kind  of  mag- 
thodoxy  and  soundness  of  faith.  It  netic  influence,  and  gaining  entire 
was  in  the  year  1827  that  he  first  mastery  over — minds  which  possessed 
began  to  preach  and  to  profess  this  the  vehemence  and  force  of  sentiment 
new  discovery  of  doctrine.  By  that  without  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
time  he  had  already  become  involved  distinguished  himself — ^the  class  of 
in  the  meshes  of  prophetical  interpre-  hysterical  and  spasmodic  intelligences 
tation,  and  had  begun  to  lose  himself  whom  such  genius  excites  into  a 
in  that  eager  investigation  into  the  madness  of  enthusiasm  which  never 
secrets  of  Qie  Godhead  and  the  un-  fails  to  find  voice  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
revealed  decrees  of  Providence  which  ther,  and  which  always  has  its  reac* 
abstracted  his  gaze  from  men  and  tionary  power  upon  the  nobler  infiu- 
present  things,  and  produced  thosja  ence  which  brought  it  forth.  This 
first  sfbs  of  manner  of  which  so  man/  circle  of  absorbed  disciples,  who  at 
tales  are  told :  How  he  began  to  ex-  once  worshipped  and  debased  him, 
pound  to  a  private  party  before  their  kept  up  the  dangerous  excitation  of 
meal,  and  proceeded  for  hours  with  his  spirit  without  satisfying  his  heart, 
the  extraordinary  monologue,  in  That  heart  was  sick  with  the  sub- 
which  everything  but  his  subject  lime  disappoinraent  of  Elijah  and 
faded  from  his  recollection ;  how  Isaiah — "  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
he  proposed  to  assist  Ids  friend  Dr.  port?*'    He  had  laboured,  he   had 
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preached,  he  had  spent  his  strength  Bat  he  never  paused  in  his  faith,  or 
in  vain.  The  world  went  on  in  its  hesitated  as  to  the  reception  he  should 
wickedness,  and  all  this  prime  of  give  the  miracle  for  that  personal  in- 
human life  and  action  lavislied  upon  capacity,  and  so  unconsciously  and 
it  had  left  no  perceptible  result  He  unintentionally  preserved  liimself,  as 
began  to  long,  like  the  former  so  true  a  man  was  sure  to  do,  from 
Boanerges,  for  fire  from  heaven — ^to  any  soil  of  deception  or  coiirj»licity. 
think  that  if  one  came  from  the  dead.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conclude  that 
they  would  surely  believe — and  to  it  could  be  all  deceit,  and  it  is 
yearn  in  his  own  melancholy  and  equally  impossible  to  explain  what 
solitary  sonl  for  a  sympathy  which  other  agency  effected  these  singular 
that  world  of  iutoxicate<l  spiritualists  exhibitions.  They  belong  to  tliose 
who  surrounded  him  had  not  to  give,  phenomena  of  mind  which  include 
And  then  came  a  thought  like  sudden  many  inexplicable  accidents,  if  one 
dew  and  refreshing  to  the  man,  who  may  call  them  so,  and  which  exist 
was  wearied  in  his  way :  what  reason  and  reappear  in  new  developments 
was  there  to  suppose  that  spiritual  in  every  age,  most  frequently  ac- 
gift^  and  spiritual  communications  comp^nying,  in  one  form  or  other, 
were  entirely  debarred  from  modern  times  of  great  mental  and  spiritual 
possibilit}'?  Paul  never  said  so  when  excitement.  Not  only  Irving,  but 
he  recorded  how  tongues  and  inter-  many  men  of  perfect  sobriety  and 
pretations  came  in  his  miraculous  temperance  of  mind,  gave  grave  atten- 
times.  Was  it  not  the  mere  want  tion  to  the  8uppose<l  miracle,  and  did 
of  faith  which  kept  them  silent  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  fhese 
now  ?  supernatural  gifts  might  be  restored 
And  so  he  pondered  in  his  heart,  to  the  possession  of  the  church,  and 
with  an  intense  desire  growing  upon  that  the  church  was  bound  to  inves- 
him.  Such  desire  and  such  excite-  tigate  closely  and  earnestly  before 
ment  lias  a  subtle  power  of  convey-  ^-ejecting  them.  Irving  alone  received 
anc«  and  communication.  While  he  them  with  the  unhesitating  readiness 
was  thus  thinking,  some  winged  seed,  of  entire  belief;  but  his  own  mind 
perhaps  from  his  own  lavish  stores,  was  too  sincere  to  be  caught  in  this 
had  falldn  at  a  distance,  and  began  to  snare  of  spiritual  elevntion  and 
bud  into  extraordinary  life.  The  ecstasy;  and  so  the  weaker  minds, 
church  was  startled  by  hearing  of  who  could  be  rapt  by  their  own  mad 
the  gift  of  tongues  returned,  and  fervour  into  impulses  and  utterances 
come  upon  a  sick  woman  in  the  west  of  overwrought  excitement,  which 
of  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  the  first  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  honestly 
inquiries  been  made  about  this,  when  supposed  to  be  genuine  inspirations, 
the  same  miracle  appeared  in  very  took  up,  by  very  power  of  their 
London,  under  the  eyes  of  the  long-  weakness,  a  higher  place  than  th6ir 
ing  preacher,  wtio  had  hoped  and  leader,  and  predominated,  by  the  mad 
prayed  for  a  communication  from  sweep  of  their  swollen  tide,  over 
heaven.  Not  upon  him  came  the  the  deeper  current,  which  could  not 
tongues  of  fire — not  to  that  candid  be  lashed  into  a  like  fury.  Hencefor- 
noble  Agonistes,  consuming  his  heart  ward  the  preacher  took  a  secondary 
with  vehement  desires,  yet  simple  and  place.  The  inspired  rabble  rose  over 
sincere  as  a  child,  and  incapable  him,  dictating  what  he  should  do; 
in  his  own  person  of  anything  but  and  the  great  sad  heart,  to  which 
absolute  truthfulness,  descended  that  no  inspiration  came,  stood  by  in  the 
strange  inspiration.  Perhaps  he  won-  strangest,  most  pathetic  humility, 
dered,  as  he  stood  by  in  that  sad  yet  accepting,  through  whatever  hand 
rapt  humility,  receiving,  recording,  it  reached  him,  this,  which  he  sup- 
obeying,  the  message  which,  he  never  posed  to  be  the  message  of  his 
doubted,  came  from  heaven,  why  it  God. 

was  bestowed  upon  these  unknown  "When    things    came    visibly   into 

men  and  women,  and  not  upon  him,  this  condition,  it  was  neither  to  be 

God's  forlorn,  devontest  servant,  who  supposed  nor  wished  that  he  could 

daily,   under  this    unnatural  excite-  retain  his  place  in  the  Church.    It 

ment,  yielded  up  a  portion  of  his  life,  is  easy  to  denounce  the  commonplace 
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preachers  who  sat  in  solemn  synod  church,  with  all  its  sympathies  and 
upon  a  man  infinitely  beyond  their  censures — ^all  the  warm  living  earth, 
range  and  power  of  judging,  and  cast  full  of  those  common  dear  external 
him  forth  from  among  them  aa  one  things  which  keep  the  soal  in  balance 
unworthy  to  share  the  office  for  which  and  the  life  alive,  disappear  from 
even  now  he  was  possibly  a  thousand  the  course  of  this  wonderful  man. 
times  better  qualified  than  they;  but  The  picture  becomes  confused,  gloomy, 
it  would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  sad — sad  always,  sad  evermore ;  the 
say  what  else  these  same  preachers  heart  breaking,  the  soul  failing- 
could  have  done,  or  what  would  have  perhaps  some  consciousness  of  a  great 
been  the  use  of  that  ecclesiastical  undiscovered  blunder  somewhere 
polity,  which  Irving  himself  regarded  weighing  down  the  troubled  spirit, 
with  the  fullest  admiration  and  ap-  and  everything  giving  way  but  faitb. 
proval,  if  Irving  had  been  permitted  Then  there  appears  the  last  scene — 
to  remain  in  his  place,  and  introduce  the  inspired  rabble  growing  pre- 
into  the  most  severely  reasonable  of  sumptuous  in  their  revelations — 
all  churches  the  wildest  development  losing  the  first  innocence  of  that 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  first  fervour-^falling  into  a  common  trick 
steps  of  all  against  him  were  taken  of  it,  and  the  vulgar  despotism  which 
by  these  same  persistent  churchmen,  belongs  to  the  rampant  fanatic ;  and 
the  leading  members  of  his  own  con-  their  so-called  leader  standing  by, 
gregation,  who  had  brought  him  to  doubtless  still  with  a  great  melan- 
London.  who  had  built  his  church  cbolv  wonder  in  his  heart  why 
and  held  up  his  hands,  and  given  revelation  and  inspiration  never 
him,  up  to  the  farthest  verge  and  came  to  him,  bending  his  very  soul 
possibility,  their  stn^ng  adherence  and  before  the  self-constituted  prophets 
support.  They  did  it  not  in  enmity,  who  exalted  themselves  over  him. 
but  in  sorrow,  feeling  it  impossible  They  refused  him  to  share  in  the 
to  go  farther ;  and  ^ter  a  tri(il,  pur-  authority  of  their  apostleship  with  an 
sued  with  all  tbe  forms  and  authority  unimaginable  arrogance  which  it  is 
of  Presbyterian  law,  the  Presbytery  scarcely  possible  to  believe,  and  made 
of  London  sentenced  the  preacher  him  submit  to  a  re-ordinatio^  at  their 
to  leave  his  church,  having  trans-  vulgar  hands.  Never  man  gave  sudi 
gressed  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  proof  of  his  sincerity.  Others  have 
it.  A  year  after,  he  was  summoned  founded  sects,  and  withdrawn  to  rule 
to  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  over  the  organization  which  they  had 
which  ordained  him,  and  there,  after  made;  but  Edward  Irving  formed  his 
again  a  solemn  trial,  was  formally  sect  to  obey  it — ^to  submit  his  honour 
and  solemnly  deposed.  What  else  to  it — to  give  up  his  leadership  for  a 
was  possible?  Laws,  as  he  says  him-  servant's  office — to  bow  his  heroic 
self,  are  made  fqr  all,  and  not  for  the  soul  to  the  unspeakable  presumption 
gifted  few.  True,  the  small  men  sat  of  some  dozen  nameless  men. 
upon  the  laws,  and  possibly  found  Finally,  when  he  was  all  but  dying, 
an  envious  satisfaction  in  exercising  they  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
their  power,  and  placing  their  eccle-  Scotland,  by  urgent  command  of  the 
Biastical  stisma  upon  him.  But  the  prophets  and  tongues,  which  pro- 
sentence  was  just  and  inevitable,  fessed  to  convey  the  will  of  dod. 
They  took  from  him  the  authority  His  friends  and  his  doctors  begged 
they  had  given  as  the  minister  of  a  him  to  rest — to  seek  a  softer  atmos- 
recognised  and  constituted  Church,  phere  for  his  worn-out  frame — ^to 
and  they  were  bound  by  their  oath,  think  of  his  life ;  but  what  were 
honour,  and  duty  to  do  so ;  but  these  to  (rod's  command  ?  He  rose 
they  took  nothing  away  which  Grod  up  and  went,  knowing  nothing  but 
had  given  him ;  and  so  the  Church,  obedience,  and  got  to  Glasgow,  al- 
helpless  and  authoritative,  withdrew  most  perishing  by  the  way,  where 
from  him,  and  left  him  to  the  end  already  that  vault  in  the  cathedral 
which  was  inevitable,  and  daily  drew  crypt  was  making  ready  for  him,  and 
more  near.  the  clouds  gathering  in  ominous  gran- 
From  this  period,  the  world,  with  deur  about  the  sun  which  was  going 
all  its  greatness  and  appliances — ^the  down  at  noon. 
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His  father-in-law,  Dr.  Martin  of  his  undertaking.  *  WelV  said  be,  <  the 
Kirkcaldy,  thna  describes  the  ending  «im  of  the  matter  is— if  I  live,  I  live, 
Qf  qW  . unto  the  Lord ;  and  if  I  die,  I  die  unto 

"Of  his  implicit  obedience  to  what  he  ^\}^r^''  Hving  or   dyinff,  I  am  the 

believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  one  ^^J"  J  -*  ST^Tr  u^'""^  **!r^  t 

of  the  most  striking  instances  was  that  f ^*  **  F??  ^^^  'j"*  difficulties  on  the  sub- 

whichled  to  hisdyfng  in  Glasgow.    His  ject  of  his  duty     So  strongly  had  his 

medical  advisers  fiad  recommSided  him  9^^^?''%  °^  '^^^^'on  couunumcated 

to  proceed,  before  the  end  of  autumn,  to  Jjff  ^^  *?.  Mrs.  Irving,  that  it  was  not 

Madeira,  or  some  other  spot  where  he  tiU  within  an  hour  or  so  of  his  death  that 

might  Thun  the  vicissitud^  of  a  Bri-  «^«  entertained   any  idea   of  the   ap- 

tish  winter.    But  some  of  the  oracular  V^^^^  «v«n^ 
voices  which  found  utterance  in    his        g^  r      ^^ ,       ^  vouniT  as  he  still 

church  had  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  will  ^^^^    ..    .    ;^'       -wiJ  ♦T^^r.^i^^  i^:«, 

of  God  that^^he  should  go  to  Scotland,  w*!*  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  him 

and  do  a  great  work  thcra  Accordingly.  Buch  a  death      He  died  deluded,  but 

after  an  equestrian  tour  in  Wales,  by  nnstained— by  an    unexampled  for- 

which  his  health  appeared  at  first  to  be  tune  gone    astray,   yet  ummpeach- 

improved,  but  the  benefit  of  which  he  able— a    pure,   religious,   holy   soul, 

lost  through  exposure  to  the  weather  without    a    speck    upon    the  truth 

and  occasional  preaching  contrary  to  and  the  devotion   of   his  own  na- 

the  injunction  ot  his  physician,  he  ar-  tnre,  and  more  than  making  up  his 

rived  at  Liverpool  on  his  way  to  the  errors   by  the  spectacle,  never   sur- 

north.     In  that  town  he  was  taken  passed,    and    to    which    we    know 

alarmingly  ill^  and  was  unable  for  seve-  goaroely  a  parallel,  of  these  last  for- 

ral  days  to  <jmt  his  bed ;  but  no  sooner  g^ken  and  unapplanded  years  of  his 

could   he  nse  and  walk  through  the  martyrdom.    Certainly  this  was  truth 

room,  than  he  went,  m  defiance  of  the  ^i^^jf  „„ j  „^«»«:««.  #L«  *\^^  ,„:ii    ^^ 

prohibition  ofhis  medical  attendant,  on  ?l^"^"i^  yearning  for  the  will   of 

ioard  a  steamboat  for  Greenock.    IVom  ^^  ^^*  persuaded  such  a  man  to 

Greenock  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  de-  ^"ergo  such  a  discipline.     In  the 

Ughted  at  having  reached  the  first  desti-  verj  <l«Ptn  of  his  error  he  vindicates 

nation  which  had  been  indicated  to  him.  himself.     And  so  he  died ;  and  they 

From  Glasgow  it  was  his  purpose  to  pro-  buried  him  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow 

ceed  to  Edinburgh ;  but  this,  I  need  not  Oathedral,    in    the     deep    religious 

say,  he  never  accomplished.    So  much,  gloom  of  that  nobleet  of  subterranean 

however,  was  his  mind  impressed  with  chapels.     And  long  ere  this  last  act 

its  being  his  duty  to  go  there,  that  even  ^as  accomplished,  he  had  gotten  that 

after  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  key  of  all  mysteries  which  never  is 

without  assistance,  he  proposed  that  he  letdown  into  the  world,  and  begun 

should  be  carried  thither  m  a  litter,  if  ^^^  ^.^  uf^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  stumbles 
the  journey  could  not  be  accomphshed 

in  any  other  way ;  and  it  was  only  be-         -r.        ..       ,...,    j.    •*.   t  *!    ^ 

cause^his  friends^  about  him  refuse^!  to  ^  ^^  °^^tt««  httle  to  ite  hero  that  so 

comply  with  his  urgent  request,  that  the  few  are  aware  ef  this  strange  and 

thing  was  not  done.    Could  he  have  »oWe  epic   of  modern  life;    but  it 

commanded  the  means  himself;  the  at-  matters  much   to  the  World,  which 

tempt  at  least  would  have  been  made,  baa  not  yet  learned  to  know  what  a 

^"or,  though  his  frame  of  mind  was  that  great  story  that  is  which  it  passes  by 

of  almost  continual  converse  with  God,  and  wits  not  of.     Such  elements  of 

do  I  think  that  he  ever  lost  the  confi-  pity  and  of  terror,  the  ancient  tra^c 

dence  that,  after  being  brought  to  the  rule,  are  in  no  other  tale  of  recent 

very  brink  of  the  grave,  he  was  stiU  to  times  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 

mark  the  finger  of  God  by  receiving  ^^,1  fe^  g^  the  records  of  any  time 

strength  for   his  Scottish  mission,  till  ^^5^1,   display,   in  all    his    glorious 

the  last  day^of  his  hfe  was  far  adva^^^^  ^^^^^^  and  weakness,  his  wondeiv 

WorthiVcxprLTo'^sheXredteem.  ^^^  humanneas    and  personality,    so 

ed  to  intimate  that  he  had  been  debat-  complete  a  man. 

ing  the  point  with  himself  whether  he  ,  -^^r  it  is  not  to  Irving  s  genius 

should  yield  to  the  monitions  which  in-  alone  that  80  singular  an  interest  be- 

creasing  weakness  gave  him  of  approach-  longs :  it  is  not  even  his  genius  pria- 

ing  dissolution,  or  retain  his  assurance  cipally  which  one  thinks  of  in  his 

that  he  should  yet  be  reinvigorated  for  works;  and  if  any  one  of  our  readers 
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snppose — as  many  may — -that  our  ration — those  most  oertain  -to  bring 
testimony  is  partial  or  exaggerated,  together,  for  example,  tlie  dazzling 
we  can  but  refer  them  to  those  works  crowds  of  this  metropolis — ^hayo 
of  Trying  which  the  fame  of  Irving-  been  and  are  the  issue  of  the  sedat- 
istn  has  covered  np  and  buried  from  est  nation  and  least  imaginative 
daylight  and  the  world ;  where  they  Church  *in  existence,  —  Scottish 
will  find  ample  excuse  for  all  that  preachers,  of  a  fervid  and  exu- 
may  seem  extravagant  in  onr  admi-  berant  eloquence  peculiar  to  the 
ration ;  and  when,  in  his  appeals —  North.  So  universal  is  this  paradox, 
in  his  Renunciations — for  which  last  that  it  is  with  surprise,  as  well  as 
we  claim  no  praise  of  toleration  or  admiration,  tliat  we  see  the  new  de- 
chari table  judgment — they  are  fiery,  velopraent  of  Scottish  preaching, 
sweeping,  and  absolute,  as  the  mind  which  has  recently  lifted  up  a 
which  uttered  them — in  every  de-  calmer,  softer,  and  more  equable 
velopment  and  digression  of  his  ora-  voice  in  the  country  of  Chalmers 
tory — they  will  see,  not  an  intellect,  and  Irving.  Mr.  Caird  vindicates 
but  a  man.  It  is  this  characteristic  Scottish  pulpit  eloquence  from  one- 
which  conveys  to  the  whole  that  sidedness,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
singular  elevation  and  subliming  lofty  quiet  of  authoritative  oratory 
force  of  which  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  does  not  belong  alone  to  the  golden 
influence.  It  is  not  the  mind  that  month  of  the  old  Episcopate,  or  the 
speaks,  but  the  heart,  the  aflfections,  stately  English  of  those  great  preach- 
almost,  if  that  is  possible,  the  very  ers  whose  calmer  renoTPU  belongs  to 
person — the  whole  complete  being —  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  Yet  the 
a  power  which  baflaea  criticism,  and  common  affirmation,  which  says  of 
defies  logic,  and  takes  triumphant  the  author  of  Religion  in  Common 
possesi^ion  of  the  imagination  and  Life  that  he  preaches  like  a  bishop, 
sympathies — ^the  other  hearts  to  is  not  without  its  trudi  and  insight, 
which  this  heart  makes  its  vehement  Where  imagination  is  permitted,  it  is 
appeal  and  address.  less  violent  and  dominant ;  and  we 
And  perhaps  Edward  Irving  is  as  shall  still  find  the  calmer  voice  rare 
entirely  a  national  hero  as  Wallace-  and  single,  and  the  vehement  voice 
wight.  His  whole  soul  and  eloquence  the  more  usual  expression,  whether 
breathe  of  his  country — a  heroic  sob-  we  take  the  present  generation  of 
Hmation  of  the  lyrical  and  choral  the  reticent  ana  abstract  Church  of 
genius  of  his  native  soil.  And  it  is  Scotland  as  onr  rule  of  Scottish 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  preach-  preaching,  or  any  former  generation 
ers  of  the  last  and  the  present  gene-  of  the  past. 


THE    LIGHT    ON   THE    HEARTH. PART   III. 

CHAFTEB  X. 

**  Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tnne. 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June." 


"Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  harmony,  the  tune  of  young  life— 
tnne,"  like  the  rising  of  rich  melody,  young  life  ripening  into  manhood, 
is  the  progress  of  young  life,  now  sweUing  into  feeling  and  passion, 
bursting  into  full  chorus,  now  sink-  rising  into  hope,  aspiration,  ambl- 
ing into  low  soft  cadences,  now  run-  tion,  softening  into  love— sounding, 
ning  hito  gushing  thrills ;  sometimes  flowing  onwards,  ever  onwards,  falls 
throwing  out  a  discordant  note  or  a  again  on  my  ear. 
mournful  one,  an(f  then  rushing  again  It  was  the  transition- time  of  life— 
into  mellow  flows  of  music.  the  passing  stage  from  boyhood,  girl- 
As  the  score  of  some  sweet  loved  hood,  onwards  to  men  and  women — 
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the  intermediato  period,  so  grncefhl,  baseness  or  poltroonery — to  see  tlio 
so  beautifnl  in  the  girl-woinan,  bo  impetuous  spirit  with  which  lie 
ftall  of  opening  beanty,  of  nascent  would  take  up  some  wrong,  or  re- 
poesy,  of  new  thought  and  new  vision,  lieve  some  distress — would  redeem 
of  timid,  hesitating  sensitiveness,  the  puppyism.  "  Ay,  ay,''  he  would 
which  makes  the  young  form,  the  say  to  himself,  "  there  is  tho  making 
young  mind,  quiver  as  an  aspen,  or  of  a  man  in  him,  after  all.  'Twill  be 
bend  as  a  willow  in  the  breeze;  so  all  ripht;  this  nonsense  will  wear 
ripening,  so  pleasant,  and  yet  so  per-  off.  Tis  always  the  way  with  true 
plexing  to  the  boy-man ;  so  set  with  blood.  I  remember  that  old  Koyal 
hope,  so  cast  with  purpose ;  so  earnest,  even,  when  he  was  a  pup,  would  yelp 
yet  so  fitful  in  resolve ;  so  confident  and  pretend  to  skirt,  until  his  true 
in  inward  thought  and  will ;  so  abash-  nature  began  to  tell,  and  now  he  is 
ed  in  speeeh  or  action ;  so  buoyant,  the  best  and  steadiest  dog  in  tho 
yet  80  gatiche — when  all  that  is  said  pack."  Taking  this  comfort  and  this 
is  such  half-utterance  of  what  is  experience  to  his  heart,  the  Squire 
thought ;  all  that  is  done  such  feeble  threw  himself  heartily  on  the  corn- 
expression  of  what  is  felt.  It  was  panionship  of  his  first-born, 
such  transition-timo  when  we  were  Wo  were  sitting  in  the  old  dining- 
all  meeting  together  again  at  P«n-  room — the  old  room,  with  its  wain- 
haddoc,  after  a  year  or  two  Jiad  scof  panels,  hung  with  the  old  por- 
passed  away — a  year  or  two  broken  traits,  which  were  a  corollary  on  the 
into  absences,  into  experiences  of  Gronfoll  pedigree — a  hieroglyphic  il- 
echool  and  college  life.  Gerald  and  lustration  of  the  Grenfell  cliaracter 
myself  were  on  the  debatahle  ground,  and  history.  The  same  face,  the 
men  in  dress  and  manner,  youths  same  features,  with  here  and  there 
in  sympathies  and  feeling.  Gerald  some  strange  exception,  such  as  every 
more  than  myself  had  adopted  and  race  shows,  shaded  and  varied  by  tho 
brought  away  with  him  the  Oxonijin  temper  of  generations  and  the  cos- 
mannerism,^  the  little  trickeries  and  tume  of  ages,  photographed  a  lineage 
fopperies  which  hang  often  on  the  of  stalwart,  manly,  honest  men,  from 
best  nntures,  as  wisps  of  hay  or  straw  the  Cnisader,  stiff,  grim,  and  religi- 
canght  from  passing  wagons  dangle  ous  as  pre-Raphaelite  art  could  de- 
from  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  incongru-  sire,  down  throujjh  the  stages  of  the 
ous  and  odd.  The  impulse  of  young  warriors  of  tho  Roses,  the  Cavaliers, 
life  catches  and  carries  on  stray  eccen-  bearded  and  Vandyked,  tlie  men  of 
tricities  with  it,  as  a  stream  bears  the  Georges,  smug,  smooth-shaven, 
patches  of  mould  or  turf,  which  whirl  and  voluptuous  (and  this,  perhaps, 
on  for  a  while  in  little  eddies  and  was  the  worse  phase  of  the  family 
little  muddy  circles,  and  then  sink  or  physiognomy),  down  to  the  fox-hunt- 
disai)pear  altogether.  ing  father.  Tliere  was  one  portrait 
Any  trick,  or  mode,  or  affectation  — that  of  an  ancestor  who  had 
of  this  sort,  exasperated  and  irritated  fought  with  the  Parliament  in  the 
the  Squire,  and  produce<l  little  effer-  civil  wars — which  the  Squire  would 
veseences,  which  in  my  Uncle  Toby's  have  fain  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
time  were  commoner  with  gentlemen  made  a  Faliero  among  Grenfells, 
*of  the  army  than  their  prayers,  and  save  that  a  sort  of  race-reverence 
even  now,  m  these  days  of  morality  awed  him  from  passing  a  doom  on 
and  decorum,  escape  from  profane  the  men  of  the  past.  Gerald,  in  wil- 
natures.  But  ever  and  anon,  some  fulness  and  sportfulness,  would  often 
frank  hearty  speech,  or  generous  instance  this  as  "the  best-looking 
thought — some  bold  feat  or  manly  and  most  like  a  man  of  the  lot," 
imijulse,  would  clear  away  the  and  would  tempt  Rose  to  say  the 
clouds.  To  see  him  put  his  horse  same;  but  the  girl's  eye  would  not 
well  and  boldly  at  a  fence— to  see  recognise  beauty  in  the  Puritan's 
him  give  old  Jim  at  the  farm  a  turn  look  or  garb.  Here  and  there  a  fa- 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  tip  of  the  toe  vourite  hunter  or  dog/or  a  group  of 
which  sent  him  on  the  broad  of  his  dead  game  or  fruit,  intermitted  tho 
back — ^to  hear  him  dash  out  some  ancestral  row :  but  the  prettiest  and 
earnest,    heartful     denunciation     of  softest  relief  to  the  armour  and  the 
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wigs  and  the  strong  visages,  was  the  the  sonny  ringlets,  golden  as  ever, 
picture  which  etood  over  the  chim-  dancing  and  falling  in  rich  shades 
ne J- piece,  of  two  young  girls,  sisters,  over  cheek  and  shoulders ;  the  figure 
whose  bloom,  beauty,  and  youth,  in  all  its  movements,  all  its  poses, 
shone  out  amid  the  mianly  character-  graceful,  and  true  to  the  curves  and 
istics  like  gleams  in  a  dark  sky,  or  lines  of  beauty.  She  had  not  changed 
little  oases  in  rugged  scenery,  shed-  — ^not  changed  from  childhood  on  to 
ding  the  charm  of  feminine  grfU)e  womanhood,  but  unfolded  gently, — 
over  the  family  lineaments.  opening  from  one  stage  into  the 
A  contrast,  too,  to  the  dark  oak  other,  ever  with  the  same  loveliness 
panelling  was  the  chimney-piece  of  — ^not  brilliant,  not  dazzling,  not 
Carrara  marble,  sculptured  with  coldly  classical,  but  the  soft,  bright, 
bunches  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves  beaming  loveliness  which  lights  on 
and  Bacchante  groups,  all  touched  the  soul  irith  the  warmth  of  a  sun- 
with  the  skilful  hand  and  the  sunny  beam  and  the  breath  of  a  zephyr, 
thought  of  southern  clime.  This  had  The  eye  had  deepened  its  blue,  and 
been  imported  by  a  virtuoso  of  the  the  long  fringes  of  the  lashes  were 
race — ^a  Grenfell  who  had  gone  so  darker  and  richer ;  the  forehead  had 
much  out  of  the  track  as  to  be  a  tra-  kept  its  fair  roundness,  and  the  same 
veller  and  the  member  of  an  embassy,  dimples  played  around  the  month 
and  left  this  as  a  memorial  of  his  and  chin;  the  lips  were  ripe  and 
taste  and  travel.  The  Squire,  though  dewy  as  ever.  The  face  was  all  ex- 
yielding  to  an  admiration  of  its  pression,  ever  lighting  with  passing 
beauty,  hardly  looked  upon  it  as  a  thought  and  feeling ;  and  the 
le^timate  ornament,  and  regarded  it  thoughts  and  feelings  must  have 
very  much  as  he  would  have  the  in-  been  bright  and  gladsome,  for  such 
troduction  of  foreign  blood  into  his  were  the  smiles  and  glances  which 
stable  or  kennel.  The  wine  iras  on  gleamed  from  eye  and  lip,  and  dim- 
the  table,  and  dishes  of  fruit,  inter-  pled  in  every  feature.  It  could  not 
spersed  with  vases  of  flowera,  suited  grow  fairer,  but  had  sdll  the  fresh 
well  with  the  summer  time  and  the  soft  touch  and  bloom  of  blossom — the 
summer  light  and  the  summer  air  floating  downy  fairness  which  is  to 
which  was  passing  in  through  the  the  marble  and  enamel  whiteness  of 
open  windows.  The  Squire  sat  in  a  skin  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  to 
large  oak  chair,  and  considered  that  those  of  art. 
he  thereby  avoided  the  effeminacy  of  „  ^,„  ^^^  „^  ^  ^ 
ease,  and  the  undigninea  posture  en-  it  bat  foretold  the  perfect  roee." 
tailed  by  the  small,  straight-backed 

enormities    in    which  our  ancestors  Her  figure  had  grown  to  my  ideal, 

and  ancestresses  loved  to  mould  their  Springing  up  to  a  fair  height — the 

attitudes.      He    was    quaffing   port,  height  of  grace  and  symmetry — and 

upholding  it  as  the  manly  drink —  sweeping  softly  in  its  outline,  never 

jeering  at   Gerald,  who    affected  to  bursting  into  fulness,  or  sinking  into 

prefer  claret.    Port  was  then  as  or-  sudden  falls,  it  had  more  the  elegance 

thodox    as  Church    and  State,   and  of  the  Greek  type  than  is  often  &ss^ 

sherry  or  light  wines  looked  upon  elated  with  Saxon  beauty,  and  when 

with  pretty  much  the  same  feeling  it  moved,  or  bended,  or   bounded, 

as  Radicalism  or  Dissent    In  fact,  the  then  there  I  saw  and  felt  what  is  the 

age  had  then  a  port- wine  flavour  and  poetry  of  motion.     The  voice,  the 

tone — full,  strong,  and  weU-bodied,  laugh — ^they  were  to  be  felt  as  well 

but  rather  heavy  at  seasons,  perhaps,  as  heard. 

and  apt  to  get  very  crusted,  bees-  Rose,  Rose  I  how  the  dull  pulse 

wingy,  and  tawny  urith  age.     The  and  the  world-worn  heart  beat  and 

windows  looked  out  on  the    lawn,  throb  even  now,  as  thy  picture  rises 

nearly  opposite  the  oak.    There,  on  before  me  I 

garden-chairs,  or  on  a  pile  of  cushions.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  her 

sat  the  matrons.     At  their  feet  lay  at  every  pause,  and  at  every  sound, 

Rose,  half-sitting,  half-reclining — the  laugh,  or  word,  or  song,  which  came 

soft  face  now  shown  in  delicate  pro-  from    without, — Gerald's    with    the 

file,  now  turned  in  fuller  contour,  with  fervent  gaze  of  early  love  and  wor- 
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ship — iiBine  with  the  deep  abiding  economist,  but  I  should  begin  to  have 
demotion  which  silent  unspoken  my  fears  for  an  age  or  family  when 
hearts  ofttimes  bestow — the  Squire's  gentlehood  became  too  fast  and  too 
with  the  hearty,  smiling,  pleasant  fine  for  manhood.  They  must  go  to- 
look  of  fondness  and  admiration —  gether  to  make  a  pace  that  will  lasf 
Trevenna's  with  the  rapt,  still,  full-  The  Squire  was  on  his  hobby  now, 
joyed  gaze  which  recognises  the  bless-  so  we  slipped  quietly  away  through 
ing — the  all-pervading,  all-satisfying  the  window,  to  join  the  group  under- 
blessing— of  a  life.  Thus  the  wine  neath  the  tree, 
was  passed,  and  the  evening  light  ^^The  young  ones  are  off,  Roger, 
shone,  and  the  gladness  of  happy  Youth  to  youth:  young  nature  to 
thoughts  waved  on  from  heart  to  young  nature.  Tis  the  law  of  the 
heart.  "These  young  fellows,  Ro-  world.  See  how  that  puppy  is parad- 
ger,"  said  the  Squire  (for  confidence  ing  and  grimacing  before  Rose.  By 
and  fellowship  had  now  begotten  fa-  Jove  I  she  is  laughing  at  him.  She 
miliarity),  ^'are  so  learned  and  so  con-  will  soon  take  the  nonsei^se  out  of 
ceited,  that  'tis  hard  to  stand  up  him.  Nothing  like  a  pure,  pretty, 
against  their  scholarship  and  their  gentle-nurtured  girl,  for  making  a 
puppyism.  As  for  that  fellow,"  point-  fellow  show  out  in  his  true  colours, 
ing  to  Gerald,  "  with  his  frizzed  head,  He  will  be  his  own  man  again  before 
his  padded  coat,  and  tight  pantaloons,  he  has  been  with  her  a  week ;  and  I 
I  could  have  cuffed  him  with  all  my  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  cravata  and 
heart,  till  I  heard  that  he  was  the  snuff-box  mightn't  be  had  a  bargain 
best  oar  of  his  college,  and  saw  him  by  that  time." 
stand  so  well  up  to  old  Tom  to-day  ^^  Youth  to  youth,  John,  is  good 
with  the  gloves.  By  the  by,  Genald,  poetry ;  but  youth  to  youth  some- 
tbat  touch  of  the  left  hand  was  some-  tihies  brings  heart  to  heart ;  and 
thing  new.  Well,  well,  as  long  as  'twould  be  well  for  ns  to  look  at  the 
they  cram  learning  into  the  brain  realities  of  the  comi)anionship  ere  it 
without  driving  manliness  out  of  the  go  farther.  You  may  have  views  for 
heart,  I  shan't  quarrel  with  those  vour  son — hopes  and  wishes  which 
universities.  I  can  even  pardon  the  lead  in  a  different  direction ;  and  I— 
dandyism  of  cravats,  pomatum,  and  I  could  not  bear  that  the  shades  of  a 
gewgaws,  though  I  would  rather  not  crossed  fancy  or  blighted  love  should 
see  a  son  of  mine  dressed  like  one  of  dim  the  light  of  my  hearth." 
the  chaps  In  the  play-booth,  or  a  i  "Honestly  Siiid,  Roger;  said  like 
monkey  dancing  before  an  organ."  a  man.    But  don't  fret  about  that,  or 

Gerald  smilk'd  provokingly  at  this  have  any  misgivings.    The  Dame  and 

attack,  and  with  an  air  of  affectation  I  have  talked  it  over  often  and  often. 

gave  a  twist  to  his  hair,  touched  up  Rose  is  already  a  daughter  in  heart, 

his   cravat    and    frill,  and   patted  a  and  we  shall  gladly  receive  her  as 

small    snuff-box,  carried  for  fashion  one  under  the  old  roof,  if   so  God 

only,  and  then  laughed  outright,  as  please.    But  we  must  let  things  take 

he  looked  down  on  his  strong  muscu-  their    own   way.      We    often  baulk 

lar  limbs,   which  even  his  artificial  young  hearts  by  trying  to  help  and 

dres.<)  could  not  disguise.  hurry  them.    This  idea  has  been  with 

"  You  ought,  John,"  answered  Tre-  us  for  years.     Gentle  blood,  gentle 

venna,    "to    have    lived  in  the  old  nurture,  is  all  we  care  for  or  ask. 

primitive    days,   among   the   strong  They  must  live  on  the  old  acres,  as 

men — Paladins,  Berserkers,  and  Yi-  others  have  lived  before.    If  Rose 

kings — with    whom     the    manliness  can  redeem  the  remnant  of  the  old 

yon  admire  so  much  was  the  prime  mortgage  on  Penhaddoc,  so  much  the 

virtue."  better ;  otherwise  the  old  land  must 

"  Well,  Roger,  they  were  not  so  far  bear  the  onrden." 

out.    To  be  a  man,  seems  to  me  a  Could  Trevenna's  face  have  been 

step  towards   being  a  gentleman  or  seen  then,  it  would   have  shown  a 

nobleman.    The  best  gentlemen-races  bright  happy  light,  as  though  it  were 

— the    Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Nor-  catching  and  reflecting  the  dawn  of 

mans — were   all    manly.     I  am  not  a  rising  future, 

much  of  a  philosopher  or  political  "  'Tis  too  pleasant  a  thought,  John 
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— too  pleasant,  too  perfect,  to  realise  the    Sqnire'3    healthy  trae-hearted- 

at  once.     It  must  be  left,  as  you  say,  ness ;  the  gentle,  genial  ladyhood  of 

to  time,  and  the  course  of  their  own  his  dame ;  the  earnest,  deep  feeling  of 

hearts.    God  grant  the  i.<sue  may  he  the  father;  the  calm,  enduring  love 

snch  as  we  both  desire.    Meantime,  of  the  mother;  the  joyous?,  free  spirit 

the  hope  will  be  a  bright  star  to  of  Gerald — ^liad  all  fanned,  and  foster- 

follow."  ed,  and  nurtured  hers,  as  the  air  and 

A  warm  grip  of  the  hand,  a  look  the  sunshine,  the  dews  and  thfe  rain, 

such  as  true  men  give  each  other,  and  nouri:*h  and  cherish  the  flower  and 

they  passed    forth,  to    hover  round  tree.    Even  the    grotesqueness  a^d 

those  who  were  knit  to  them  now  by  comicality   of   Qaamino,  ever  seen, 

a  new  hope — ^a  new  interest — ^a  new  ever  before  her,  had  instilled  a  love 

future.  of  drollery,  which  showed  it«elf  ever 

The  evening  light  was  waning  into  and  anon,  softened  in  flashes  of  fun 
that  soft  dimness  in  which  outlines  and  wit.  And  mine?  my  nature;  did 
become  confused,  colours  lost,  and  it  cast  no  shadow  ?  act  no  minister- 
only  a  few  bright  spots  of  sward,  or  ing  part  ?  Yes,  yes.  Again  and  again, 
water,  or  upland,  shine  out  from  the  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  in  the  touches 
midst  of  masses  of  shadow,  or  the  of  poesy  bright  and  transient,  in 
shapes  of  waving,  flowing  shades,  the  imaginative  thonght,  rare  yet 
There  was,  too,  the  hush  of  eve — the  beautiful,  I  saw  myself  and  my  mis- 
hush  of  all  save  sweet  sounds — rust-  sion.  For  this  I  had  toiled  and 
lings,  murmurings,  wavings  of  ^ir,  thought  r  had  studied  the  face  of 
leaf,  and  water.  The  shadow  of  the  nature  like  a  book  ;  had  culled  from 
old  oak  fell  on  us,  and  the  moving  of  poet,  from  fiction,  and  history,  that  I 
its  thick  foliage  fanned  us  with  a  might  cast  and  spread  around  and 
gentle  fresh nesi».  I  had  been  reading  about  her  the  loveliest,  brightest, 
a  poem  to  Rose — a  tuneful  tender  truest,  purest  things  which  were  writ 
lay  of  love — ^and  like  the  lady  of  the  in  the  jmges  of  creation,  which  had 
lay,  the  guileless  Genevieve,  been    uttered  by  the  heart  or  mind 

of  man;   and    they  were  drunk  in, 

"8ho  Ifttefted  with  a  flitting  flash,  ,,,,^1    in^snirwl     and      rAiosiiAfl    in    tha 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modeflt  grocer  ^°"   mspireo,   ana    reissueo  m   tne 

pure  tones  and  pure  breathmgs  of  a 

and   if  "  the    impulses  of   soul  and  '"?^^en  spirit.    I  had  sown,  that  an- 

eense  thrilled  then,   and  hopes  and  other  might  reap.    Ingrate  thought! 

fears  that  kindle  hope ;"  and  "  if,  like  JL)idst  thou  reap  nought  ?    Did  heart 

the  murmur  of  a  dream,  she  breathed  f^er  thus  feed  heart  without  enrich- 

a  name,"  it  was  not  for  me  the  im-  mgitselt?    Did  not  the  thoughts  and 

pulses  thrilled,  nor  my  name  that  the  truths  thus  gathered  and  given,  throw 

spirit  of  the  poem  drew  from  her  ^>^<^^  J^^^Ff^^.^^  ^^^'^  P""*^  ^  H>® 

heart  giver?    Did  they  not  often  after,  m 

What  looks  she  dared— what  wish-  the  bom-  of  trial  and  temptations, 

es  she  breatlied— were  Gerald's— his,  anse  with  guardian  power?  Did  they 

not  mine.     Even  "  the  music  and  tlie  ?ot,  in  many  an  hour  of  sadness  and 

doleful  tale"  were  soon  forgotten  in  loneliness,  shed  a  bnghtness  on  the 

his  sportive  sallies  and  laughing  talk,  hearth,  and  clothe  the  spirit  with 

Then  the  Squire  called  on  her  to  chal-  strength  ?    Yes ;   the  giver  ever  re- 

lenge  the  nightingale  by  a  song:  a  ceives  some  guerdon  in  return.    It 

simple  sweet    song    it  was,    trilled  is  the  law  of  being  and  the  wiU  of  God. 
forth  with  the  soft  voice,  without  art 

or  effort — natural  and  gushing  as  a  The  evening  was  deepening  into 

throstle's    note.      The    melody   still  night,  and  all  knew  that  the  parting 

swells  and  swells  on  my  heart.    She  hour   was    near.     We    had    retired 

was  a  poem-— music— a  picture— all  under  the  portico,  where  the  light 

that  spoke  of  beauty  or  gladness,  to  from  the  drawing-room  shone  upon 

me  and  iny  thoughts.  us,  and  little  salvers  with  cake  and 

The  nature  had  grown  with  the  wine  were  being  handed  round,  when 

form — gentle,    loving,   sunny,    pure,  suddenly  Quamino  appeared,  with  a 

and  joyous.    The  natures  around —  scared  air  and  that  ashy  look  which 
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fear  or  fright  imprints  on  tlie  negro  come,  saar — your  nephew,  saar ;  him 

skin.  waiting  at  home,  saar." 

'*  Ah  !"    said   Gerald,    "  Qnamino  To   those   most  nearly,  concerned, 

has  seen  the  ghost  in  the    Lady's  Gerald  and  itose,  it  was  but  an  un- 

Meadow  again."  toward    circnmatance,   this    arrival. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  langh  at  which  might  interrupt  and  break  the 

this ;  but  another  look  at  the  man^s  pleasant  meetings.     To   those   who 

face  checked  all  merriment.    There  knew  its  meaning,  it  bore  a  dark 

was  a  serious  message  on  it.    Mov-  boding,  a  shadow  of  coming  evil,  and 

ing  up  to  his  master's  side,  he  whis-  shot  wjth  a  lurid  light  through  the 

pered  in  his  ear ;  yet  the  whisper,  low  bright  unclouded  sky,  in  which  many 

though  it  was,  vibrated  and  thrilled  a  happy  heart  that  night  had  seen  a 

among  us.     ^^Massa,  John's  son  is  future. 


GHAPTEB  ZI. 

The  evening,  so  pleasant  and  so  shion  and  newest  out  were  hia 
delightful  in  Penhaddoo  Park,  was  a  clothes.  Brummel  would  have  sneer- 
hot  and  dusty  one  to  the  inhabitants  ed  at  his  brooches,  and  rings,  and 
of  the  half  village,  half  town  of  Dun-  cane,  yet  they  were  only  a  little,  a 
brook.  They  sat  in  their  back  par-  very  little,  exaggeration  of  his  own, 
lours  or  courts,  trying  to  catch  a  so  narrow  is  the  boundary  betwixt 
little  air  from  the  garden  or  opening  fashion  and  vulgarity,  taste  and 
beyond,  and  were  not  to  be  attracted  pretension.  Onwards  strutted  the 
even  by  the  sound  of  the  guard's  horn  stranger  on  through  the  street,  and 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  up  by  the  churchyard.  Here  at  the 
Up  the  street  it  rattled  nevertheless,  wall  Qnamino  was  having  an  evening 
and  there  was  the  usual  apparition  of  gossip  with  his  friend  the  sexton. 
Boots,  the  usual  uncoiling  of  ostler  ^^  So,  Massa,  will  you  see  de  ole 
and  stable-boys,  the  usual  dismount-  Caenzou  vault  open  at  last :  me  tink 
ing  of  coachman  and  guard  to  com-  him  neber  going  home — him  berry 
pare  way-bills  and  stretch  their  legs-^  ole." 

a  programme  familiar  enow  in  those  ^^  Yees  ;  I  have  put  he  into   his 

days,  but  which  will  be  to  the  next  winter  quarters :    he  was   the  last 

generation  strange  and  curious  as  the  of  his  breed  ;  and  'twas  pretty  near 

nn rolling  of  a  mummy,  or  the  de-  time  too,  for  there  wasn't  much  more 

scription  of  Olympic  games.      One  room.     I've  seed  every  vault  now 

possenger  only  descended.    The  bar-  'cept  the  Grenfell's,  and    they  tell 

maid  of  the  Queen's  Head  rather  ap-  me  that's  an  uncommon  fine  roomy 

proved  of  the  dark  handsome  gentle-  place,    all   paved  and   floored  quite 

man  with  the  crisp  curly  hair,  and  grand.    The  old  Squire  was  buried 

made  no  exception    at    the    rather  afore  my  time." 

thick  lips  and  full  fleshy  skin,  but  **  Me  hope  you    neber   see   him, 

smiled    and  curtsied    her  welcome,  Massa  Will.     P'haps  you  see  wed- 

and    summoned  Boots  to  take  the  ding   first      Dat  more  better  than 

gentleman's  portmanteau  to  Ko.  2,  burying.    More  beer,  more  beef,  more 

* — about  the  extent  of  the  Queen's  dance,  more  guinea,  den."     And  he 

Head  accommodation.      *'  No,"  said  grinned  and  chuckled  at  the  thought 

the    stranger,    with    a    drawl    half  of  the    feasting   and    merriment  to 

Yankee,  half  West  Indian ;  **  I  don^t  come.    At  that  moment  thQ  stranger 

want  a  room.    I'm  going  to  Mister  turned  the  corner,  and,  playfully  ap- 

Trevenna^s ;   he  lives   hereabout,    I  pealing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  Qua- 

beheve."    The  bar-maid  backed  out,  mino's  shins  with  his  whip,  shouted 

and  the  Boots  scraped  in — ^for  six-  out,   "  Hallo,  nigger  I    is  this  you  ? 

pence  was  sixpence  to  him,  wherever  you're  jist  the  man  I  want.    Where's 

he  carried  the  portmanteau.  your  master — ^where'a    Mister   Tre- 

•  Very  smart  and  very  grand  was  venna  ?" 

that  stranger.    Of  the  extremest  fa-  The  black  fell  back  \  against  the 
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wall,  his  limbs  rigid,  his  eyes  star-  way,  looking  back  furtively  over  his 

ing,  and  his  month  agape.    Another  shoulder,  ever  and  anon,  as  though 

touch  of  the  whip  made  him  start.  he  hoped  the  dread  apparition  might 

"  Come,  you  fellow,   is   this  the  vanish,  and  turn  out  a  delusion.    The 

way  you  treat  your  master's  nephew  ?  gate  closed  on  them, ,  and  presently 

Show  me  the  house,  nigger."  Quamino  again  issued  forth,  to  carry 

"  Yes,  saar  ;    yes,    young    Massa  the  unwelcome  tidings  to  the  party 

John ;  dis  way,  saar — ^here  him  is,"  at  Penhaddoc. 
gasped  out  Quamino  as  he  led  the 


OHAPTES  xn. 

The  breakfast  at  Trevenna's  next  His  honour  recognised  their  validity ; 

morning  was   not   a  cheerful    one.  binding  were  they  by  conscience,  if 

All  were   embarrassed  and  nneasy  not  by  law.    XHe  full  penalty  should 

save  the  nephew,  who  was  quite  at  be  paid.    Rose  sacrificed  ?    No,  no, 

home,  criticising  the  place,  suggest-  God  forbid,  God  forbid,  his  soul  cried 

ing  his  own  plans  and  improvement,  in  its  wrestlings;  that  can  be  averted, 

ta&ing  of  his  own  doings,  and  bring-  The  wealth  shall  go — ^the  wealth,  the 

ing  deep  blushes  and  frowning  shades  lands  which  are  toiled  for,  coveted, 

on  Rosens  face  by  coarse  praises  of  let  them  go.     We  can  be  poor  again, 

her  beauty.    The  father  was  scanning  poor  as  when  life  began ;  but   still 

his  features  eagerly  and   anxiously,  there  may  be — ^there  will  be— light 

There  was  a  likeness  of  the  brother  on  the  hearth  ;  and  then  the  thought 

of  his  youth,  but  it  was  the  likeness  of  the  last  night's  talk,  of  the  visions 

of  the  worst  times  ;  there  was  a  trace  then  raised,  came  across  him  ;  how 

of  the  same  beauty,  but  it  was  coarser,  were  they  to  be  realised  ?    Might  not 

more  sensual ;  the  Creole  blood,  too,  the  blight  of  a  fiided  heart  still  fall 

showed  itself   in  the   dark,   almost  on  his  child  ? 

tawny  complexion,  in  the  stiff  curls  There  were  moments  of  agony  in 
of  the  dark  hair,  and  the  fulness  of  which  these  thoughts  and  questions 
the  lips  ;  and  there  was  a  lurking  came  whelming  on  his  mind.  It  was 
expression  of  cunning  and  of  strong  a  sore,  stem  trial,  but  his  soul  rose 
passion  which  gave  little  promise  to  meet  it,  strong  and  calm, 
of  character.  Trevenna's  spirit  When  the  meal  was  ended,  Tre- 
sank  at  the  survey — sank  at  the  venna  proposed  that  his  nephew 
thought  how  much  of  his  fate  might  should  walk  over  the  grounds  with 
be  in  this  man's  hands ;  and  he  him,  and  tell  him  all  about  himself^ 
shuddered  as  he  looked  on  Rose,  and  and  his  belongings,  and  the  old  pro- 
saw  in  dread  the  dark  heavy  cloud  perty. 

which  even  then  might  be  lowering  "  Time  enough    for   that,  uncle," 

over  the  light  on  his  hearth.  said  he  in  reply.    ^^  I  think  I  would 

The  Squire's  advice  on  a  former  rather  have  a  stroll  with  my  pretty 
trial  was  still  potent,  and  he  girded  cousin  Rose  here.  It  is  time  that  we 
up  his  heart  to  meet  the  evil,  to  test  should  get  a  little  acquainted.  Why, 
its  reality,  and  then  to  encounter  it  she  scarcely  knew  my  name,«or  that 
as  he  b€^  might.  The  first  point  there  was  such  a  fellow  in  the  world. 
was  to  ascertain  whether  that  fatal  Did  you,  Rose  ?" 
foolish  compact,  made  and  attested  Tre  venna,  with  a  sigh  of  reluctance, 
in  former  days,  was  in  existence :  assented.  The  delay  of  a  resolve  is 
whether  it  would  be  enforced,  and  ever  bitter  to  strong  hearts.  Rose 
whether  his  nephew's  coming  had  and  her  cousin  went  foi-th  into  the 
anv  connection  with  it.  It  was  a  garden  together,  and  made  the  tour 
pomt  on  which  his  fate  turned — ^a  of  her  flower-beds  and  small  green- 
question  which  tried  his  strength  house.  These  interested  him  little, 
to  the  uttermost  That  compact —  and  her  pure  spirit  was  ever  and 
those^  damning  clauses,  how  should  again  repelled  by  some  coarse  thought 
he  meet  them  ?    Evade  them  ?    No.  or  familiarity  of  admiration. 
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"  Hallo/'  he  said,  as  they  came  a  langh.    "  You  would  not  have  me 

back  to  the  old  hawtliom,  pointing  treat  Iiini  like  a  servant." 

to  a  mound  of  turf  underneath  its  "  Well,  I  know  that  if  I  had  him 

boughs,    "  youVe    been    making    a  with  me,  Td  cowhide  the  impudence 

churchyard    of  your    lawn,   cousin,  out  of  him.     There's  nothing  like 

"What  have  you  buried  here?"  oowhiding    for    those    scoundrels." 

'*  Ah,"    answered    Rose,    "  that's  And  as  he  spoke  there  grew  a  savage 

poor  old  Domingo's  grave.     It  was  scowl  on  his  face  that  made  Bose 

the  spot  he  always  loved  to  lie  on  tremble. 

latterly,    and    so  *  we    buried    him  "  Well,"  he  r^oined  after  a  pause, 

here."  ^*so   that   chap  is  gone.     A    good 

"And  who  the  deuce  was  Domin-  thing,  too— good  riddance  I  should 

go,  cousin?"  think;    the  best   thing   that    could 

"  Oh,  the  old  dog,  the  faithful  old  happen." 
bloodhound,  that  papa  brought  home  ^^Let   us   come   on    and   see  his 
with  him ;   he  was  a  true  old  ser-  grave,"  answered  Bose,  choking  her 
vant,  and  we  all  missed  him  when  indignation.    "  Here  it  is  in  the  sun- 
he  died."  niest  comer  of  the  old  churchyard." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  now  something  There  it  stood,  in  the  full  heat  of 

about  him.      Wasn't  that  the  dog  the  sunshine,  a  plain  grave,  with  tf 

that  saved   uncle's   life  when  that  plain  slab  at  the  head  bearing  the 

chap  of  his  made  the  stab  at  his  few  words: — 

throat?"  SACBED  to  the  meuobt 

Kose  shrunk  back  almost  in  horror  of  james, 

at  a  grossness  of  feeling  so  strange  bon   of   bogbb   tbevsnna,* 

a^id  revolting  to  her,  and  then,  re-  "found  dbownkd." 

covering  herself  a  little,  said —  

"Old  Domingo  did  us  much  ser-  v^gz  to  his  soul. 

vice ;  he  was  always  devoted  to  me ;  Rose  looked  sad,  as  she  always  did 

and  'twas  he,  too,  who  pointed  out  when  she  came  there,  and  the  cousin 

where  my  poor  brother  lay  in  the  muttered  between  his  teeth,   "He's 

river ;   he  never  recovered  himself,  well  out  of  the  way,  at  any  rate." 

after  being  carried  away  by  that  ter-  Old  Beelzebub  stood  at  the  gate  as 

rible  food,  and  was  very  much  broken  they  went  out,  grinning  sardonically, 

from  that  time,  and  grew  older  and  and  making  an  obeisance  to  Bose,  the 

feebler  very  fast,  until  one  day,  after  humility  of  which  perhaps  might  be 

licking  my  face  as  usual,  he  lay  down  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having 

at  my  feel,  and  I  felt  his  weight  seen  a  cask  of  cider  just  carried  into 

grow  very  heavy,  and  called  Qua-  Trevenna's  house, 

mino:  when  he  came  to  lift  him  up,  ** Thank  you,  Will;  thank  you — 

the  poor  old  fellow  was  quite  dead.''  this  is  my  cousin  from  the  West  In- 

"Why,  surely  that  isn't  a  tear  in  dies." 

your  eye,  cousin  Bose?  You  can't  be  "He  may  be  yer  cousin  in  blood, 

crying  for  a  dog?    Well,  if  that  ain't  but  he  ben't  your  cousin  in  beauty,'' 

about    the   queerest   thing    ever   I  growled  the  old  fellow  as  he  shut  the 

saw."  gftte;  and  then  went  away  muttering, 

"  Ah — ^him,  beiy  good  ole  fellow,  "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  chap." 

Domingo,"  chimed  in  Qnamino,  who  In  the  evening  the  whole  family 

bad  now  joined  the  group ;  "  not  bery  from  the  Park  made  a  sallv  on  Tre- 

social   p'haps,    but    berry   fond    of  venna's  house ;  I  had  joined  them  on 

Hissey  Bose.     Me  feel  quite  lonely  the  road.    There  was  a  look  of  secret 

when  he's  gone."  satisfaction  on  all  their  facea,  which 

"  I  wonder,  Bose,"  said  her  cousin,  I  could  not  understand.    The  Squire 

as  they  sauntered  on  down  the  path  was  evidently  big  and  bursting  with 

toward  the  gate, "  that  you  allow  that  some  design.    Grerald  looked  radiant 

nigger  to  be  so  familiar;  those  fel-  with    happy   thought,    and   several 

lows  ought  to  be  kept  well  under."  times  slapped  me  on  the  back,  or 

"  What,  Quamino  I  who  has  nursed  smiled  in  my  face  with  some  happy 
and  tended  me  ever  since  I  was  bom.  impulse.  We  foand  our  friends  sit- 
Dear  old  Quamino,"  said  Bose,  with  ting  out  on  the  lawn.    The  introdno- 
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tion  was  rather  stiff  and  constrained,  loved ;    sweet  to  his  the  half-whis- 

The  West  Indian  was  abashed  at  first,  pered,  half-spoken  innnuars  of  virjcin 

<ind  cowered  in  the  presence  of  gentle  love.     The  moonlight  beamed  softly, 

breeding.      Rose   was    startled    and  the  stars  shone  brightly  out,  and  the 

fluttered,  Trevenna  grave  and  anxi-  breezes  swept  sweetly  and  musically 

0U8.     After  a  while  the  conversation  through  the  treas,  as  the  word  was 

became  a  little  more  easy,  and  the  old  spoken,   the    troth   plighted,   which 

tone  was  resumed  with  most  of  us.  bound  heart  to  heart  for  evermore. 
Rose  would  give  a  little  shudder  now        Sweet  income    nmst    these  vows 

and   then   when    a  vulgar   thought  have  wafted  to  the  guardian  pr^iences 

dropped  from  her  cousin,  and  Gerald's  which  waved  and  floated  around,  for 

fist  would  clench  and  his  eye  flash  if  there  be  a  tiling  sweet  to  cele^tial 

when  her  name  came  on  his  lips ;  but  natures,  it  must  be  the  pure   true 

the  visit  seemed  pleasimt  enough  to  breathings  of  young  love. 
all,  and  was  evidently  pregnant  with 
some  purpose  to  most.  The  Squire  laughed  and  rubbed  his 

"Now  then,"  said  the  Squire,  "we  hands  with  glee,  as  he  looked  on  the 

must  be  wending  homewards,  Roger,  bright  eyes  of  Gerald  and  the  flushed 

but  wo  will  first  sit  a  little,  and  tres-  face  of  Rose,  when  they  rejoined  the 

pass  on  you  for  a  biscuit  and  a  little  party ;    and  there  was    more    than 

wine  and  water."  usual  heartiness  in  the  grasp  he  gave 

In  wo  all  went — ^all  save  Gerald  and  Trevenna's  hand  at  parting — more 

!Rose,  who,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  were  than  usual  warmth  and  fondnesoi  in 

left,  by  some  preconcerted  arrange-  the  kiss  he  pressed  on  Rose's  cheek, 

ment,  alone  under  the  old  hawthorn,  and  in  the    "  God  bless    thee,   my 

The  Squire  looked  back  on  them  as  child !"   witTl  which  he  swd  good- 

i^e  entered,  and  giving  me  a  poke  in  night. 

the  ribs,  said — "  All  right ;  we  shall        Good-night — ^all    had    gone,    and 

give   that  fellow   the   cross-buttock  Rose  was  kneeling  with  her  head  in 

yet."  her  mother's  lap,  telling  with  timid 

And  he  chuckled  long  and  loudly  joy  and    sobbing  utterance    all  her 

at  the  success  of  his  diplomacy.    Par-  heart's  happiness ;  telling  with  pride 

don  me,  oh  august  body  of  diplomats  I  the  brave  manly  truthfulness  of  her 

Chuckle — did  I  say  chuckle  in  con-  lover  in  seeking  her  troth;  how  at 

nection    with    diplomacy?      Pardon  once,  ere  changes  came,  that  in  weal 

again,  most  grave  and  reverent  seig-  or  woe  she  might  be  his,  he  hers;  and 

nors — ^a  half-smile,  a  rise  of  the  eye-  how  his  father  and  dear  mother  had 

brows  is,  we  know,  the  greatest  do-  chosen  her  for  their  daughter,  and 

monstration  that  could  over  be  allow-  had  prompted  him  to  this — telling, 

ed  in  that  august  science.     But  the  half  in  pride  and  half  in  bashfulness. 

Squire's  diplomacy  was  of  the  rudest  of  the  love  that  glowed  in  her  own 

kind.    What  could  be  expected  of  a  heart,  true  and  tender,  strong  and 

man  who  felt?  enduring;    and    the    mother's  arms 

And  Gerald  and  Rose  were  alone  were  gathered  softly  then  around  her 

under    the    hawthorn    tree — alone  child,  and  her  kisses  fell  wann  upon 

with  **  the  rich  and  balmy  eve,"  alone  her  cheek,  and  her  blessings  were 

with  their  own  hearts.  prayed  and  prayed  upon  that  loved 

Happy  hour  I  happy  young  hearts!  head. 
Love  was  breathing  around  them —        Good-night — Rose    lay    down    to 

hope  was  before  tliem — ^youth  welling  sleep — sweetly  breathed   prayers  on 

within.    There  was  little  need  to  tell  her  lips,  soft  sweet  hopes  in  her  soul ; 

what  each  had  felt  and  known  long  happy,  happy  peaceful  thoughts  in 

long  since.    Yet  it  was  sweet  to  hear  her  heart. 

and  sweet  to  tell — sweet  from  loving       The  light  was  bright  on  the  hearth 

lips  to  give  the  utterance  of  pent-up  that  night.    Were  there  to  be  clouds 

treasured  hope.    Sweet  to  Rose's  ear  in  the  morning? 
was  the  full,  fervid  voice  of  her  be- 
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child  I  ^^   i¥ith  which  he  said  good-  hearty  true  and  tender,  strong  and 

night  enduring;    and  the   mother^s    arms 

Good-night— all    had    gone,    and  were  gathered  softly  then  aronnd  her 

Kose  waa  kneeling  with  her  head  in  child,  and  her  ki^es  fell  warm  npon 

her  mother's  lap,  telling  with  timid  her  cheek,   and  her  hlessings  were 

ley  and  sohhing  utterance  all   her  prayed  and  prayed  upon  that  loved 

heart's  happiness ;  telling  with  pride  head. 

the  hrave  manly  truthfulness  of  her  Grood-night — Rose    lay    down    to 

lover  in  seeking  her  troth;  how  at  sleep— sweetly  hreathed   prayers  on 

once,  ere  changes  came,  that  in  weal  her  lips,  soft  sweet  hopes  in  her  soul ; 

or  woe  she  might  he  his,  he  hers ;  and  happy,   happy  peaceM  thoughts  in 

how  his  father  and  dear  mother  had  her  heart. 

chosen  her  for  their  daughter,  and  The  light  was  hright  on  the  hearth 

had  prompted  him  to  this— -telling,  that  night    Were  there  to  be  clouds 

half  in  pride  and  half  in  bashfulness,  in  the  morning? 
of  the  love  that  glowed  in  her  own 


,     OHAFTEB  Xm. 

The  morning  came,  and  Trevenna  "  Well,  I  cannot  see,  if  yon  don't 

and  his  nephew  were  walking  alone  make  one  estate  pay,  how  having 

in  his  garden.    The  hour  of  ezplana-  another  on  your   hands  vnll  mend 

tion  had  arrived.    They  had  talked  matters.    I  should  rather  recommend 

of  the  family— K)f  his    mother,   his  that   yours    should    be    put    under 

brothers — ^^and   were   discussing  the  management  a  while.    Well  governed 

property.  it  must  pay,  for  the  land  is  more  pro- 

"  So  your  estate  answers  very  well,  ductive   and  better,  than  mine.     If 

uncle,  does  it.    Your  agent  must  be  ready  money  be  wanted  meanwhile, 

a  sharp  fellow.    I  know  that  ours  why,  I  can  advance  it" 

isn't  a  very  paying  concern.    Fact  is,  "  Why,  you  see,  unde,  we  consider 

I  am  preciously  driven  to  make  it  that  our  failures  are  owing  to  the  bad 

pay  at  all,  we  have  had  such  losses  condition  of  the  niggers.    They  were 

lately.     Oar  nig^^ers  seem  to  be  al-  ali^ays  bad — ^bad,  as  you  know,  when 

ways  dying,  or  falling  sick,  or  getting  you  left,  and  they  are  getting  worse 

maimed;  and  the  crops  have  failed  and  worse,  and  the  land  is  falling 

for  two  or  three  years  from  the  want  back  every  year  from  want  of  labour, 

of  hands ;  and  mother  is  so  extrava-  Now,  if  we  could  work  your  people 

gant,  that  we  must  mortgan:e  or  sell  in  with  ours,  and  change  'em  about 

soon  if  things  don't   mend.    'Twas  a  little,  they  might  come  round ;  and 

this  property  partly  that  brought  me  once  in  fair  working  order,  we  should 

over.    I  thought  you  might  help  us."  raise  value  from  the  land." 

Trevenna's    face    brightened — the  "No,  no,"answered  Trevenna,firmly, 

request  for  help  seemed  to  indicate,  and  almost  sternly.    "  I  will  never  do 

that  there  was  no  power  of  demand,  this.    Once  in  my  life,  already,  is  my 

"Surely  I  will  help,"  he  said  quickly,  conscience  charged  with  injustice  to 

"  in  all  that  I  can ;  but  how  do  you  these  slaves.     Once  have  I  sacrificed 

propose  that  my  assistance  should  be  them  to  my  selfish  interests,  and  for- 

applied?"  gotten    my   responsibilities.      Never 

"  Why,  we  thought,"  was  the  an-  again.    My  orders  for  their  govem- 

swer,  ''that  as  your  estate  is  in  such  ment  are  just,  I  believe,  and  impera- 

order,  and  the  niggers  all  healthy  and  tive.    Never  will  I  transfer  my  power 

in  good  working  state,  that  if  you  over  them  to  another,  until  I  sur- 

were  to  give  me  the  management  of  render  the  trust  into  Grod's  hands." 

that,  one  plantation  might  help  the  "That's  all  very  fine,  uncle  Roger; 

other,  and  so  we  might  contrive  to  but  you  will,  I  expect,  have  to  turn 

go  ahead  a  little,  and  get  straight  'em  over  to  some  other  hands  one 

again."  day,  if  there  is  any  law  in  this  little 

The  cloven  foot  was  peeping  forth  document,  here ;"  and  as  he  spoke 

now.  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small, 

yoL.  Lzxxzv.  40 
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yellow,  dingj  piece  of  paper,  which  him  down  to  the  earth,  and  his  whole 

Trevenna  recognised  too    surely  as  frame  shook  with  strong,  terrihle  emo- 

the  compact —  the  dreaded  compact  tion. 

-^made  and  drawn  up  betwixt  his  "Rose — Rose— to  yon.    Rose  your 

brother  and  himself  in  the  days  of  wife,"  he  gasped  out  at  last.     '*My 

their  youthful  love  and  confidence,  child  sacrificed  to  you — ^tied  to  your 

He  was  expecting  and  prepared  for  nature-<-liviug    your    life.      Never, 

this.  never.    I  would  8iK)ner  see  her  work- 

"  Tilts  paper,  you  see,  uncle,  I  ing,  starving  —  begging  even  —  than 
found,"  continued  he,  "  when  search-  that.  God  defend  her  from  such  fate," 
ing  in  father^s  desk  for  some  docu-  and  he  wiped  the  thick  droi)8  of  i^er- 
ments  about  the  estate  and  the  nig-  spi ration  from  his  forehead  as  he 
gers ;  and  our  lawyers  tell  me  it  is  spoke.  "  Hear  me,"  ho  said,  speaking 
pood  in  law.  You  know  all  about  it,  now  more  calmly.  "  That  bond  is 
I  daresay.  It  is  an  agreement  be-  binding— binding  to  me— binding  by 
twixt  John  and  Roger  Trevenna,  a  stronger  hold  than  law.  Ii  was 
regularly  dated  and  signed — to  the  given  freely,  and  with  the  impulse  of 
effect,  that  they  will  share  and  share  love  and  honour.  In  honour  it  shall 
any  wealth  or  property  they  acquire ;  be  kept.  To  the  very  letter  it  shall 
and  that  the  survivor  shall  inherit  be  fulfilled.  The  estate  must  go— so 
all— or  that  the  male  heir  of  one  shall  it  was  willed  by  us.  But  my  daughter 
succeed  if  the  other  die  childless  or  is  min&— mine  shall  she  be-— mine  in 
leave  no  son ;  and  that  if  one  have  a  life ;  and  if  I  must  leave  her  to 
daughter,  and  the  other  a  son,  that  poverty  or  dependence,  I  will  trust 
the  children  should  marry ;  or  that,  her  to  the  Providence  of  God,  rather 
in  default  of  this,  that  the  eldest  son  than  doom  her  to  the  miseries  of  such 
of  either  should  be  sole  and  entire  heir,  a  life  as  you  would  infiict  on  her. 
This  reads  plain  enough,  uncle,  and  After  my  death  the  West  Indian  pro- 
'twas  precious  lucky  I  hit  upon  it.  perty  shall  pass  over  to  you— ««  says 
We  should  soon  be  in  the  market,  the  deed.  Uow  that  wiU  profit  you, 
otlierwise.  H^was  quite  a  god^nd,  meanwhile,  I  cannot  see." 
you  see,  and  father  never  mentioned  "  I  will  tell  you,  uncle ;"  and  there 
it  to  us,  or  gave  us  a  hint  of  it.  Now,  flashed  on  his  face  at  the  words  a 
I  sliouldn't  wish  to  make  hard  terms ;  glance  of  dark,  vengeful  cunning, 
but  fact  is,  it's  neck  or  nothing  with  "  You  see,  if  I  show  this  deed  in 
me,  our  case  is  that  desperate,  and  London  or  Barbadoes,  approved  by 
we  must  help  ourselves.  I  thought  legal  authority  as  law,  there  will  be 
we  might  have  made  a  sort  of  com-  plenty  ready  to  buy.  the  reversion  of 
promise ;  and  that  if  you  would  have  such  an  estate  as  yours ;  and  mind 
given  over  the  plantation  to  us  at  you,  after  that  was  done,  you  would 
once— niggers  and  all — we  w^uld  not  have  power  to  manumit  or  part 
have  shared  profit^,  said  nothing  more  with  a  single  nigger.  They  must  all 
about  other  little  things,  and  torn  up  pass  over  with  the  land.  So  you  see, 
this  bit  of  paper.  You  ride  so  rusty,  the  daughter  or  the  niggers  must  be 
liowever,  about  the  niggers,  that  we  lacrificed.  That's  a  point  for  your 
must  stick  to  our  bond.  And  now,  conscience.  Now,  then,  hear  me; 
too,  that  I've  seen  Cousin  Rose  is  so  this  is  the  end  and  upshot  of  it :  I 
pretty  and  likely,  I  would  rather  shall  go  to  London,  and  try  if  this 
stand  by  the  text.  There  is  some  bond  is  good  enough  to  act  upon.  I 
little  nonsense  about  her,  but  that  shall  come  back  by  a  certain  day- 
would  wear  ofT  in  Barbadoes ;  and  this  day  twelvemonths,  let  it  be— and 
she  would  make  me  a  nice  wife.  We  then  'twill  be  for  you  to  say  the  word 
would  send  mother  tramping  off  to  —Rose  or  the  niggers.  I  shall  have 
her  place,  for  nobody,  you  know^  the  working  of  those  fellows  yec 
could  live  with  her."  Good-by,  uncle— love  to  cousin,"  he 

Trevenna's  brow  had  darkened  and  said    mpokingly,   whilst  the    savage 

darkened  from  sentence  to  sentence,  scowl  loweretl  on  his  face,  threaten- 

and  at  the  mention  of  Rosens  name  ing  and  lurid, 

he  looked  as  ttiough  he  could  have  Trevenna  stood,    still  and    silent, 

struck  and  crushed  the  man  before  stunned  and  dumbed    by  this  new 
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difficulty — a  diffioalty  he  had  never  "  Out  of  my  way,  nijjger,  and  take 

seen  qr  anticipated ;  and  he  felt  in  his  that  for  your  sance,"  said  the  West 

soul  that  the  doom  of  retribution  was  Indian  to  Quamino  at  the  gate,  strik- 

not  yet  fulfilled,  and  that  there  was  ing  him  at  the  same  time  sharply  on 

coining  yet  a  sterner,  sterner  trial,  the  shins. 

betwixt  his  conscience  and  self.  The  "  PYhaps  no  more  nigger  than  yes- 
slaves,  who  he  had  resolved  should  self,^'  yelled  Quamino  aft«r  him,  danc- 
pass  ^om  his  hands  into  freedom —  ing  at  the  same  time,  and  rubbing  the 
whose  emancipation  he  was  gradually  afflicted  part.  "  You  hab  the  heart 
progressing  and  working  out^— they  of  black  Guinea  nigger,  surely — you 
must  be  again  subiect  to  a  cruel  and  hab ;  and  you  hab  not  all  white  blood, 
unprincipled    thrall.     'Twas  a  hard  too." 

trial— hard  after  so  many  years  of  The  West  Indian  turned,  with  the 

atonement;    and    the    thought— the  impulse  of  taking  vengeance  for  this 

agony  oftbis  thought  so  absorbed  him,  insult;  then  stopped,  shook  his  whip 

that  he  saw  not  his  nephew  depart,  or  menacingly,  and  strode  off  into  the 

paid  a  word  of  farewell.  town. 


onAPTEB  xrv. 

''The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

A  grand  old  name,  a  grand  thing  Gentlehood,  too,  has  its  own  fashions 
is  that  gentleman — ^a  name  and  a  and  manners,  apes  not  those  of  the 
rank  it  has  been  ever  among  the  times,  and  therefore  may  sometimes 
hierarchies  of  men.  Throughout  the  have  a  homeliness  in  externals  to 
generations  and  the  ages,  through  vulgar  perception — to  those  who  see 
the  nations  and  peoples,  from  the  not  the  grandeur  of  the  heart.  To 
"  grand  old  gardener "  downwards,  it  the  true  kin  it  has  its  symbols  and 
has  been  recognised  as  a  name  and  a  insignia  plain  and  manifest ;  for  all  it 
power.  It  has  had  a  different  sound  has  its  influences.  Our  Squire,  had 
in  different  tongues.  Sometimes  it  has  he  appeared  there,  would  have  raised 
been  expressed  by  certain  letters,  and  all  the  glasses  in  the  Brighton  pa- 
sometimes  by  others.  Under  every  vilion.  The  most  fledgling  attachS 
synonyme,  however,  it  has  been  re-  would  have  ridiculed  his  bow,  and  a 
cognised  and  acknowledged.  Greeks,  Mary-le-bone  vestryman  would  have 
Romans,  Arabs,  JNormans,  Oelts,  made  a  better  speech ;  but  there  was 
Saxons,  the  American  Indians ;  all  stamped  on  him  the  name  and  nature 
the  ramifications  of  the  great  tribes  of  gentleman,  and  his  words  had 
of  men ;  all  the  dispersions  of  the  weight,  and  his  character  had  power. 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  divisions,  Vulgarity  and  pretension  quailed  in 
have  set  it  up  as  a  dignity  and  a  prin-  his  presence,  and  those  below  him 
ciple.  Those  who  would  not  bow  owned  him  intuitively  as  a  superior, 
down  before  king,  or  nnoover  to  a  It  is  the  property  of  these  gentle- 
noble,  have  done  instinctive  homage  men  to  come  U)  the  front,  to  stand 
to  the  gentleman.  That  homage  is  an  forth,  grand  and  true,  when  worldli- 
intnition — a  recognition  of  the  quali-  ncss  falls  back,  and  selfishness  shows 
ties  which  man  feels  to  be  great,  and  recreant,  to  attest  then  tlie  nobility  of 
high,  and  gentle.  The  tide  asserts  man,  and  set  it  above  the  paltry  acci- 
itself.  It  depends  not  on  patents,  on  dents  of  fortune,  trouble^and  advcr- 
aooolades,  on  coronets,  on  principali-  sity-*-to  do  this  without  effort,  and  as 
ties  and  seignories,  on  mimiments  and  from  involuntary  impulse, 
pedigrees.  Itisanafure.  Where  are  Our  Squire  was  about  to  illustrate 
generosity,  highmindedness,  honour,  this. 

ooorage,  truth,  faith,  love,  there  is  We  have  returned  to  an  old  scene 

given  the  name,  there  is  the  thing,  '—the  summer-house    by  the  river, 

gentleman.    The  name  may  be  pa-  The  party  is  dispersed  much  as  be- 

raded  where  these  are  not,  but  it  is  fore.    The  Squire  and  his  friend  oc- 

then  only  a  sham  and  a  mockery,  cupy  the  mossy  seat:  the  mothers 
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have  the  old  trnnk-tree ;   Gerald  and  the  woman  whom  he  has  chosen,  be- 

Bose  are  sitting  on  a  sloping  back,  a  caose  it  tarns  oat  that  she  may  not 

little  apart.    I  was  lying  on  the  grass,  have  a  dower.    No,  no.    Let  them 

reading  apparently,  in  heart  sarveying  alone.    Let  thera  love,  and  be  loved, 

all  the  persons  of  our  little  drama.  The  fntnre  will  make  itself  for  thenu 

*^  Nonsense  I  Roger,"  said  the  Squire,  Bather  let  us  talk  of  what  more  nearly 
half  laughingly— ^^  off  oar  engagement!  concerns  yourself  in  this  strange  busi- 
Bose  give  back  his  troth  to  Gerald,  ness.  This  compact,  and  its  conditions 
because  you  may  chance  to  be  poorer  — ^you  hold  yourself  bound  by  it  f " 
than  we  'thought.  If  I  thought  the  *'  Yes,  John,  yes.  I  have  my  doubts 
fellow  had  such  an  idea  in  his  heart,  whether  it  would  be  ratified  in  a  law 
I  would  disinherit  him.  But  I  know  court ;  but  it  is  my  bond,  and  there- 
he  hasn't.  No,  by  Jove,  he  is  a  true  fore  law  to  me." 
gentleman.  Not  wisli  to  hold  us  to  "  Bight,  Boger,  right.  Lawyers' 
our  word  I  What  are  gentlemen  held  quibbles  are  not  rules  of  honour, 
by,  then,  if  not  by  their  words  and  Stand  by  your  word.  Bose  will  be 
honours  ?  Is  every  little  change  and  dearer  to  us,  if  thus  she  comes  to  us 
shift  in  the  world's  circumstances  to  pooranddowerless,  than  if  she  brought 
blow  our  honour  and  faith  about  plantation  on  plantation  with  her. 
like  thistle-down  f  The  fact  is,  Boger,  In  fact,  we  could  not  consent  to  ac- 
we  foresaw  this.  We  guessed  that  the  oept  a  wealth  which  a  mere  technical 
nephew's  coming  was  a  sign  of  bad  objection  would  give.  But  do  you 
weather — of  coming  trouble ;  so  we  know  how  far,  and  how  much  you  are 
determined  to  be  beforehand — to  se-  bound !" 

cure  sweet  Bose,  so  that,  once  a  Gren-  ^^  Scarcely,  indeed ;  the  impression 

fell  by  plighted  troth,  no  afterclap  of  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the 

could  change    or   alter  tiiat.     The  deed  are  very  vague.    It  was  exe- 

Dame  planned  it,   and  that  puppy  cuted  in  a  generous,  mutual  impulse ; 

there  certainly  playeil  his  part  very  remained  with  my  brother  as  the 

well.    Luckily  it  jumped  with  his  elder ;  and  I  remember  little  of   it, 

own  desires,  otherwise  he  would  have  except  that  the  general  meaning  or 

been  obstinate  enough,  I  dare  say.  intent  was,  that  as  our  labours  and 

Bose  has  been  chosen  as  a  daughter  of  endeavours    were   in    common,     so 

our  house,  and  so  it  stands.    Bich  or  should  be  our  gains  and  interests, 

poor,  with  lands  or  without  lands,  it  Whether  it  applied  only  to  the  pre- 

is  the  same,  unless  you  wish  to  draw  sent   possessions,   or  also  to  future 

back,  and  object  to  that  fellow  there  savings,  I  know  not:  this,  of  course, 

as  a  son-in-law."  will  appear  when  the  document  is 

^*  John,  John,  this  is  too  much,  too  produced ;  but  the  consequence,  which 

generous.    You  must  think  of  all  that  troubles  me  most  for  your  generoos 

is  before  me— of  what  is  impending  resolve  has  made  the  loss  of  property 

over  us,  ere  you  cast  your  lot  in  with  a  lesser  evil,  is,  that  the  slaves,  the 

ours.    Wait  at  least  until  this  year  of  poor  dependants,  whom  I  believed  that 

ordeal  is  passed,  and  the  event  shows  I  had  once  wronged,  and  had  deter- 

itself.    Let  the  young  people  be  free  mined  to  recompense  by  a  future  well- 

till  then."  being,    must  be  wrested   from   my 

^*  Wait  we  must,  Boger,  for  they  han£,  and  thrown  bade  into  a  wone 
cannot  marry  yet,  and  must  bide  a  state  than  before." 
while.  That  fellow  must  go  forth,  "Well,  Boger,  it  appears  to  me 
and  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  yon  are 
prove  hims^f  a  man,  ere  he  comes  well  justified  m  getting  every  opinion 
back  to  make  his  dovecote  here ;  but  and  every  evidence.  It  involves  the 
as  for  being  free,  that's  a  matter  interests  of  others  more  than  your 
neither  you  nor  I  can  arrange.  We  own.  Consider  the  West  Indian  es- 
can't  say  to  their  hearts  *  forget,'  you  tates  as  a  lost  inheritance — as  be- 
know,  Boger ;  and  you  don't  intend  yond  your  power  of  willing  and  be- 
to  act  the  great  Bashaw  by  locking  *qneathing  to  others,  but  let  your 
up  Bose ;  nor  shall  I  do  the  part  of  conscience  reserve  the  right  of  seeing 
melodramatic  father,  by  sending  forth  how  vour  act  can  affect  those  con- 
Gerald  with  a  command  to  forsake  cemed  by  it.    There  is  a  year  left 
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yon  for  oonnsel,  for  inqniry.    Use  it  iog  seemed  to  as  all !    And  then  the 

well ;  take  opinions  ;  send  an  agent  next  morning,  when  everything  was 

over  to  the    property    to    examine  so  hright  and  glad,  to  see  the  dark 

and  report  on  everything  connected  spirit  come  hack  on  poor  papa — the 

with  it.      Recognise  the   letter  and  dark  spirit  which  the  memories  and 

the  spirit  of  the  bond,  hot  be  snre,  recollections  of  that  old  time  in  the 

for  the  sake  of  others,  that  you  do  West  Indies  ever  brought  back,  and 

not  more."  the  evil  news  wliich  was  s])read  over 

"  Yes,    John,    yon    counsel   well.  us.     Oh,  Gerald,  'tis  a  sad  trial  I     I 

Without    any    departure    from    my  know  how  pupa  will  brood  over  it,- 

word,  I  may  and  will  gather  all  the  and  how  the  peace  which  he  has  felt 

facts  and  proofs  which  will  enable  me  of  late  will  be  disturbed." 

most  truly  to  fulfil  it."  **  Yes,  my  bonny  Rose,  he  will  feel 

Thus  soberly  spake  the  elders —  it  doubtless ;  but  we  must  lighten 
grave  men  talking  gravely  of  hononn,  his  burden ;  and,  after  all,  'tis  only 
conscience,  duties,  interests ;  hearts,  the  loss  of  so  many  acres,  so  many 
young  hearts,  were  softly  hovering  pounds ;  and  my  father  laughs  at 
over  the  same  subject  The  difficulty  that,  and  says,  if  Penhaddoc  is  not 
fell  on  them,  with  a  difference.  The  enough  for  us,  we  must  be  more  ex- 
cloud  which  massed  heavily  on  the  travagnnt  in  our  desires  than  our  for- 
banked  rock  or  dark  thicket,  passes  bears  have  been." 
only  with  a  light  shade  over  the  open  *^  No,  Gerald,  'tas  not  the  loss  of 
glade,  the  garden,  or  the  running  wealth  which  distresses  him  so  much, 
brook.  Rose  and  Gerald  whispered  though  I  think  he  had  some  little 
and  murmured  the  doubts  and  fears  pride  in  thinking  his  daughter  would 
raised  by  the  cousin's  visit.  He  not  be  undowered;  but  the  thought 
laughed  at  them,  tossed  them  to  the  of  the  p(X)r  people,  whom  he  believes 
winds  in  sport,  blew  them  forth  as  that  he  had  formerly  wronged,  pass- 
bubbles  which  would  expand'  and  ing  into  other  hands,  to  be  subject  to 
burst.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  any  oppression,  or  neglect,  or  ill- 
the  man's  mission,  inspiring  trust,  treatment,  grieves  him  sadly." 
inspiring  strength,  breathing  hope.  *^  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  hard- 
She  felt  them  as  mysterious  agencies,  est  part :  but  I  heard  the  Squire  say 
boding  influences,  gathering  round  that  he  hoped  that  might  possibly 
her  young  love ;  but  the  loving  soul  be  averted  without  breach  of  word 
still  looked  through  them  dear  and  or  contract ;  so  let  us  hope,  my  bonny 
hopeful.                                        '  RosCi^i-hope    that    the    storm    may 

^^  'Twas  well,  Rose,  I  think,  that  I  pass  over ;  and   meantime,  like  the 

took  heart  and  spoke  that  night,  be-  summer  birds,  and  the  summer  things 

fore  the  cousin,  with  his  dark  curls  around  us,  we  will  joy  in  the  bright- 

and   lurge  eye^,  put  in  his  claim,"  ness  of  our  present    For  a  time  of 

said  Gerald,  laughingly ;  ^^  or  I  might  parting  is  nigh—- don't  look  so  sad, 

have  had  to  play*  the  part  of  a  love-  sweet  Rose — it  will  be  short,  but  it 

lorn   cavalier,    have  taken  to  gam-  must  be.    The  Squire  insists  that  I 

bling  or  melancholy,  or  gone  forth  to  should  go  forth  into  the  world,  and 

seek    some  foreign  wars,  since  our  approve  myself  a  man,  before  I  settle 

own  seem  ended  now ;  and  you  would  down  here.    He  says  he  will  have  no 

have  been  queen  of  a  plantation,  with  milksop,  no  Oorydon,  no   Lumpkin, 

I  don't  know  how  many  slaves  under  loitering,  and  piping,  and  fattening 

you.     What  a  destiny  you  lost!"  about  the  old  place.    And  he  is  right, 

Rose  gave  a  little  shudder,  and  Rose.    'Twill  be  a  sorp  struggle  to 

drew  closer  to  her  lover,  looking  up  quit  thy  dear  side,  and  leave  all  the 

in  his  face  half  fondly,  half  reproach-  dear  old  haunts  ;  but  I  feel  that,  to 

fully,  even  at  such  a  jesting  thought  do  the  work  and  play  the  part  before 

**  Oh,  Gerald,  what  a  dreadful  day  me  worthily  and  well,  I  must  become 

that  was !  how  frightened  I  was  at  a  man,  and  learn  the  ways  of  men." 

cousin's  talk,  his'  stories,  his  swear-  *^  Oh,  Gerald,  yon  will  leave  me  for 

ing,  liis  passion,  and  his  compliments ;  so  long— leave  me  here  alone  in  the 

and  then  such  a  happy  evening.  What  old  walks  and  over  the  old  books, 

a  comfort  and  protection  your  com-  and  yon  will  come  back  so  world- 
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made  and   so  world- vise,  that  yon  turin^,  all  my  tntoring,  fits  me  beat 

will  oare  no  more  about  the  old  sim-  for  soldiership.    ^Tis  thus  I  must  see 

pie  pleasures ;  and  even  poor  simple  and  learn  life,  if  at  all.     Besides,  tlie 

Rose  will  have  to  become  fashion-  Squire  has  set  his  heart  on  it.    He 

able  and  modish,  and  learn  to  do  the  thinks  4t  the  proper   sphere  for  a 

fine  lady."  Grenfell.    At  one  time  there  was  a 

*^  Out  upon  yon,  little  mocker ;  yon  thought  of  my  being  an  aUMht  to 
know  my  love  for  home  and  home  some  embassy ;  but  he  has  a  strange 
scenes,  that  'tis  the  strongest  thing  prejudice,  some  way,  against  our  dip- 
in  my  heart,  perhaps  next  to  love  of  lomatist  ancestor,  who  was,  I  believe, 
thee  and  the  dear  old  people,  and  is  the  most  noted  man  among  us.  So 
mixed  up  with  it  too ;  for  there's  not  that  was  given  up,  and  the  army 
a  glade,  or  a  walk,  or  a  tree  that  is  fixed  on.  The  cavalry,  too,  was  a 
not  knit  with  some  memory ;  and  I  point  with  him.  He  clings  to  the 
shall  come  back  at  all  the  old  ho)i-  old  idea  of  the  Eques  and  the  Cava- 
day  times,  when  we  used  to  ramble  lier,  and  thinks  a  gentleman  should 
in  the  woods,  or  stroll  by  tlie  brook,  only  fight  on  horseback,  though  our 
and  always  at  the  Christmas-tide,  the  foot  men  have  done  such  noble  work 
old  hearty,  pleasant  time.     And  say  of  late.'' 

not  you  will  be  alone,  Kose ;  there  *^  But  there  itiay  be  war,  Gerald, 
will  be  many  loving  hearts  around,  and  you  will  be  in  those  terrible  bat- 
all  looking  to  you  for  comfort  and  tlee,  and  we  shall  have  to  watch  and 
joy  now.  The  Squire,  let  him  say  pray  for  you,  and  tremble  at  every 
what  he  will,  will  mope  when  I  go,  post  and  every  despatch,  and  wait 
and  the  mother  will  pine,  and  you  with  agony  and  dread  for  the  list  of 
must  cheer  them  with  your  smiles,  killed  and  wounded,  like  the  |)Oor 
your  laugh,  and  your  happiness ;  and  lady  in  the  village,  whose  husband 
then  there  is  your  father— remember  was  away  in  the  late  wars.  Oh,  'tis 
what  is  hanging  over  him,  and  how  horrible  to  think  of!" 
he  looks  at  all  times  of  trial  and  dis-  ^*  There  is  no  chance  of  such  thing, 
tress  to  his  ^  light  on  the  hearth.' "  I  fear,  Rose ;  for  onr  old  foes,  the 

There  was  a  tear-drop  in  her  eye ;  French,  are  quiet  enough,  and  their 

but  her  bosom  swelled  at  the  same  great  man  is  safely  locked  up  in  Elba; 

time,  as  woman's  ever  does  at  the  so  I  shall  have  to  listen  only  to  tales 

thought  of  a  duty,  and  in  it  she  saw  a  of  hero  deeds  and  wonderful  adven- 

mission  and  a  consolation.  tures.     I    must    confess,    however, 

"  But,  dear  Gerald,  where  are  you  though  you  and  your  mother  would 

going,  and  what  to  do  ?"  call  it  naughtiness  of  heart,  that  I 

^'  Oh,  to  some  terrible   distance,  should  like  to  see  a  foughten  field— 

and  to  do  some  terrible  work.     I  to  stand  in  the  stem  strife  between 

shall  go  as  far— »ay,  as  far,  perhaps,  man  and  man.      I  think  that  the 

as  to  the  cavalry  barracks  in  London  manhood    and    man-knowledge  the 

or  Dublin,  and  shall  see  some  dread-  Squire  talks  so  much  of,  would  come 

fully  severe  work  in  Hyde  Park  or  upon  me  at  once,  as  a  nature  and  an 

the  Phcsnix."  inspiration.      But   enough  of    this, 

^^  You  will  not  be  a  soldier,  Gernld  sweet  one ;  look  up— 4et  me  see  the 

«*no,  not  a  soldier?"  said  Rose,  with  bright  face." 

a  little  palpitation,  though  perhaps  And  she  did  look  up ;  and  he 
there  was  a  lurking  pride  in  her  pressed  the  red  lips,  the  fair  fore- 
heart  at  the  lover's  choice  of  a  voca-  head,  and  pressed  the  soft  form  closer 
tion.  and  closer  to  him ;  and  then  there 

"  ITot  a  soldier.  Rose  1  Then,  what  were  those  soft  gentle  murmarings, 
should  I  be?  I  should  shine  at  the  whisperings,  and  wooings,  as  nnin* 
bar,  I  think — ^be  sure  to  become  a  telligible  and  meaningless  as  the  coo- 
lord  chancellor,  or  be  very  eminent  logs  of  doves  or  the  soughing  of 
as  an  M.D. ;  or  what  say  you  to  my  wind:}  to  those  without;  but  to  those 
donning  the  Geneva  gown,  reading  who  utter,  and  those  who  hear,  they 
homilies,  taking  the  family  living,  have  the  eloquence  and  joy  of  a  life, 
and  looking  forwai*d  to  a  hishoprio  And  so  the  shades,  of  eve  crept 
in  the  far  future  ?    No ;  all  my  nur-  softly  on,  and  the  brook  rippled,  and 
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the  breeze  sighed,  and  the  nightin-  yes ;  after  long,  long  years,  I  feel 

gale  began  its  song,  and  young  hearts  that. 

held   their   commune ;   and  so   one  As  I  left,  Quamino  waylaid  me, 

stage  passed,  and  another  was  to  be  and,  drawing  me  mysteriously  aside, 

entered  on.    The  boy  and  girl  were  said — 

man    and    womhn — the    playfellows  "You    go    to    Barbadoes,   massa. 

lovers.     Around  them  love  threw  a  You  do  Quamino  is  favour.    You  ask  ' 

bright  light ;  before  them — ^before  all  for  me    old    Mammy — old    Mammy 

—stood  trial  and  su*«pense.  Quamino.     She  lib  on  Massa  John^s 

So  we  parsed  on  into  life,— Gerald  place.    She  berry  ole  now.    You  gib 

to  his    Hussar    regiment,   I  to  the  her  dis  little  money.    Me  know  she 

Teiuple  and  the  law.    Kose  passed  buy  rum  wid  him ;  but  neber  mind, 

like  a  sunbeam  bet\vixt  her  home  and  And  you  tell  her  me  berry  well  and 

Penhaddoc,  doing  the  mission  of  the  berry  fat,  and   dat  Domino^o  dead, 

loving  heart — shedding  in  turn  a  light  and  Pepperpot  live  and  frisky ;  and '' 

on  each  hearth.  — after  a  pause,  as  if  struggling  be- 

Time  went  on,  and  we  all  met  twixt  the  tie  of  caste  and  the  love  of 
again,  about  three  months  before  the  his  master,  he  jerked  out^— "  You  ask 
period  named  by  the  cousin  for  the  her  ^bout  Massa  John^s  moder\s  pedi- 
final  answer  to  his  proposal.  Great  gree.  You  ask  dat ;  she  know  all. 
events  (ay,  they  were  both  great  Him  call  me  damned  nigger.  Hi  I — 
events  to  ua,  though  the  one  loome<l  p^haps  more  nigger  dan  dis  here, 
larger  and  vaster  than  the  other)  had  Him  trike  my  shins.  Hi  I — me  find 
called  us  together.  The  war— the  war  hole  in  him  blanket  p'haps.  Hi  I 
of  the  Hundred  Days — ^had  broken  You  ask  dat." 
out,  and  Gerald  was  going  forth  to  And  with  this  mysterious  message 
the  battle-field.  I,  too,  had  my  mis-  he  disappeared, 
sion.  Trevenna,  hopeless  of  getting  Good-night  I  'Twas  a  sad  good- 
the  necessary  information  otherwise,  night  this  time  for  poor  Kose.  In 
had  resolved  on  sending  out  an  agent  the  little  chamber,  by  the  little 
to  Barbadoes,  to  make  all  and  every  white-curtained  bed,  she  sat  sobbing, 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  or  knelt  praying,  or  rose  and  looked 
nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  him ;  forth  on  the  old  hawthorn  tree  ;  and 
and  I  volunteered  to  go  also.  I  had  then  she  knelt,  and  sobbed,  and 
come  to  say  farewell ;  so  had  Gerald,  prayed,  and  looked  again,  on  through 
How  differently  was  it  said  and  the  long  dreary  watches  of  the  night, 
heard  !  Around  him  were  shed  tears  And  for  long  davs  and  nights  yet  to 
and  sobs,  and  blessings  and  prayers:  come,  she  woulcl  so  watch,  and  think, 
a  few  cold  wishes,  coldly  kind  fare-  and  pray.  Ko  mother  was  near  her 
wells,  sped  me  forth ;  and  yet  I  was  now ;  but  the  guardian  presences- 
going  forth  for  others.  The  mission  did  they  not  then  fold  closely  round 
of  goodwill  often  passes  thus  un-  the  fair  young  liead,  and  breathe  a 
known  and  unbailed,  whilst  that  of  spirit-comfort  into  that  young  mourn- 
self  or  glory  is  cheered  and  hurrahed,  ing  heart  ? 
Yet  it  bears  its  compensation.    Yes, 


OnAFTEB  XV. 

The  scene  is  changed.    We  are  in  avenues  of  oocoa-palma,  stately  and 

the  West  Indies — ^in  Barbadoes.    The  sombre,  to  the  planter's  houses,  and 

hot  tropic  sun  is  shining ;  dark  faces  there,  day  by  day,  we  make  our  in- 

are  grinning  at  us,  and  harsh  voices  quiries  and  carry  on  our  investiga- 

clash  on  our  ears ;  and  we  pass  over  tion,  never  getting  nearer  the  end, 

hot  dust  and  sand ;  through  rows  of  though  often  led  by  delusions  and 

shingle  houses,  hot  and  dingy-looking,  stories.    Much  we  see  and  hear  of 

with  old  crones  at  the  door-steps,  or  the  two  plantations.    We  see  in  one 

sable  piccaninnies  twisting  and  pivot-  order — plenty — well-fed  slaves,  merry 

ing  in  the  little   scooped   holes    in  and  light-hearted ;  in  the  other  waste, 

which  they  are  planted  ;  on  through  negligence,  scowling  faces,  and  dull 
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brooding   hearts.     Bat  of  the  one  add  more  oompoeedlj;  ^*  me  mammy 

thing  we  wanted    we    could    learn  Quamino.'' 

nothing ;    all    the    papers    we    had  I  then  told  her  of  her  son,  gave 

access  to,  all  the  transfers  and.  bills  his  message,  and  ber  doll  eyes  lighted 

of  sale  np  to  a  certain  time— -up  to  a  little ;  gave  her  the  gold,  and  they 

the  drawing  of  the  contract — ^were  shone. 

all  in  the  joint  name  of  the  brothers,  *^  So  de  boy  berry  well — eh  ?  and 

snd  all  seemed  to  include  the  slaves  him  with  Massa  Roger  still;     Ah, 

as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property.  Massa   Koger    berry    good    man — a 

To  the  lawyer  mind  of    my  com-  leetle  bad  when  him  hab  dat  woman, 

panion,  it  seemed  beyond  a  doubt,  but  him  good  heart — him  good  heart 

that  if  the  property  were  given  up,  for  nigger.     Oh,  dat  noting,  saar,^ 

so  must  the  slaves  be ;  but  it  struck  she  answered  to  my  glance,  as  the 

him  as  quite  possible  that  the  com-  moans    came    more  frequently  from 

pact  might  not  include  any  wealth  within;    *S>h,  dat   noting,  only  me 

which  was  afterwards   accumulated  granchild ;  Missey  hab  him  flog  dis 

or  saved.    This,  however,  would  be  evening.    She  always  flog — ^look  at 

a  small  comfort,  a  partial  result  of  him."    She  pushed  the  door  open  as 

our  labours,  if  the  great  aim  were  she  spoke,  and  there  lay  a  boy,  almost 

missed — the    great   object   defeated,  a    child,    with   his   back    bleeding, 

So,  however,  it  seemed ;  and  we  were  writhing  and  taming  in  a  little  heap 

preparing  to  return,  depressed  and  of  leaves. 

disheartened  at  our  failure— I  at  Quamino's  hint  about  the  pedigree 
having  done  nought  for  those  I  loved ;  now  flashed  across  me.  ^*  By  Missey 
he  at  being  baffled  in  his  professional  you  mean  young  Trevenna^s  mother, 
research.  A  few  days  before  the  i  our  son  told  me  to  ask  you  about 
ship  in  which  we  had  taken  our  pas-  her  pedigree." 
eage  was  to  sail,  I  bethought  me  of  '^  What  dat  yon  say?"  she  shrieked 
Quamino^s  message  and  trust,  and  out,  ber  eyes  glaring,  and  her  whole 
set  forth  one  sultry  evening  in  search  fhime  stiffening ;  ^'  what  dat  yoa 
of  his  mammy.  After  much  trouble,  say  ?  my  son  want  me  to  tell  de 
and  many  wondering  queries  what  pedigree.  No,  me  nebber  do  dat — ^me 
Massa  could  want  of  ole  Mammy  feel  de  honour  of  de  house — ^me 
Quamino,  I  came  on  a  lone  shingle-  suckle  Missey  at  dis  breast — me  no 
but  in  a  corner  of  the  plantation :  an  tell — ^nebber — ^nebber."  At  that  mo- 
overbanging  bank  and  a  neighbour-  ment  the  moans  within  became  ai- 
ing  palm-tree  threw  a  half  shade  over  most  yells.  She  trembled  and  shook, 
it,  but  it  was  a  bare,  dreary,  comfort-  and  looked  and  gabbered  at  me  unlil 
less  spot  Some  half  gourds  lay  on  I  thought  her  senses  had  gone ;  and 
the  ground,  and  at  the  door,  half  at  last,  clutching  me  close  to  ber, 
lying,  half  crouching,  was  an  old,  hissed  in  my  ear — *^Yes,  me  tell; 
very  old  negro  woman;  her  skinny  p'haps  Massa  Roger  want  to  know 
arms  were  stretched  out,  and  her  me  tell.  Missey's  raoder,  she  slave ; 
head—- bald,  save  fur  little  stray  knobs  de  master  marry  her,  but  nebber  sign 
or  patches  of  grey  hair — was  laid  de  paper  ;  she  nebber  free,  she  slave; 
between  them.  She  was  muttering  Missey  slave — her  son  slave— all 
to  herself,  and  listening  to  moans  slave.  Yes,  Missey  slave — ^all  slave!" 
which  came  at  times  from  within,  and  thus  she  continued,  rocking  to 
and  then  her  hands  and  her  voice  and  fro,  moaning  and  mattering  to 
would  be  lifted  as  if  in  cursing,  herself.  Nothing  more  would  she 
It  was  some  time  ere  I  ventured  to  say,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  sosiroely  sen- 
make  my  presence  known.  At  last  I  sible  of  ought ;  so  I  left,  and  on 
said,  ^Ms  this  Mammy  Quamino^s  joining  my  companion,  told  him  my 
hou9e  ?  '*  story.  He  caught  at  the  clue  as  a 
^^  Ah,  who  want  me  ? — who  talk  bloodhound  catches  up  the  lost  scent, 
of  Mammy  Quamino  ? "  she  almost  and  ran  on  slowly,  but  perseveringly 
shrieked  out,  as  she  started  and  sat  and  untiringly.  He  ransacked  all 
bolt  upright,  showing  a  face  ghastly  the  records  of  manumission,  searched 
with  age,  want,  and  pashion.  '^  You  well  into  all  records  and  archives,  but 
want  to  speak  me,  saar  ? "  she  then  nowhere  could  he  find  evidence  or 
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» 

traoe  that  the  mother  of  the  woman  will  meet  them  with  this;  and  when 

wliom  the  elder  John  TreTenna  mar-  the  contract  is  shown,  ask  for  the 

ried,  had  ever  heen  made  free.    She  f>aper  of  mannmission — the  proof  that 

had  lived  with  her  master,  and  had  he  is  by  law  free-born.     We  must  not 

been  brought  up  by  him,  educated,  and  tell  this  to  Trevenna,  or  his  conscience 

had  been  made  free,  it  was  thooght,  will  boggle  at  it;    we  most  bide  the 

yet  nowhere  could  proof  of  this  be  time  and  bring  in  our  blow  ut  the 

found,  and  there  seemed  reason  to  right  moment." 

think    that    the    old    negro  woman  We    sailed  homewards;    and  the 

spoke  the  truth.     Thus,  John  Tre-  good  tidings  I  was  bringing  buoyed 

venna,  bom  of  a  slave,  would  have  up  my  heart,  and  I  felt  within  the 

no  rights,  no  claims,  no  inheritance,  jov  and  satisfaction  of  achievement. 

^^  We  have  them  now,"  said  Steele  I  had  not  gone  forth  for  nought, 
the  lawyer,  rubblDg  his  hands ;  *^  we 


OHiiPTSB  XVI. 

We  were  in  l^ngland — ^in  the  great  and  poor  single  individual  hearts 
city  of  Liverpool.  Absorbed  with  could  not  be  heard  or  felt 
my  OH11  projects,  my  own  mission,  I  It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to 
had  forgotten  that  other  interests  achieve  their  saccesses  at  times, 
were  agitating  the  world — that  great  when  some  great  interest,  some  great 
events  were  swaying  men  to  and  fro  event,  overshadows  and  overpowers 
with  fears  and  doubts  and  hopes,  all  private  effort  or  private  feeling— « 
My  own  triumph,  my  own  success,  when  the  individual  is  overlooked  or 
were  all-engrossing,  and  I  was  there-  forgotten  in  the  mass.  So  was  it  with 
fore  somewhat  8_tartled — ^nettled,  per-  me  now.  I  was  bearing  within  me 
haps,  that  all  minds,  all  thoughts  a  knowledge  which  would  perhaps 
seemed  preoccupied  and  engaged.  The  make  a  few  hearts  happy — would 
streets,  the  quays,  were  all  alive  with  gladden  one  small  circle  of  human- 
moving  masses — all  excited  and  agi-  ity — and  here  caniie  tidings  which 
tated  with  some  great  news.  In  spoke  to  the  souls  of  millions,  whicU 
every  face  there  was  exultation— in  bore  joy  from  town  to  town,  from 
every  voice  a  toneof  triomph  and  re-  homestead  to  homestead,  and  which 
joicing.  The  joy-bells  rang  the  same  here  and  there  tolled  knells  deep  and 
note — bonfires  blazed — ^bands  took  mournful,  and  everywhere  roused 
np  the  sound  of  jubilee.  Men  seemed  deep  utterances  of  thanksgivings, 
mad  almost  with  the  frenzy  of  tri-  What  was  I?  what  was  my  mis- 
nmph— -the  air  vibrated  with  it.  The  sion  ?  what  could  they  be  amid  all 
word  Victory  swelled  frdm  mouth  this?  Nought,  nought,  as  the  bubble 
to  mouth,  flashed  from  eye  to  eye,  by  the  bank  wheA  the  full  tide  flows 
and  ran  like  an  electric  touch  from  on,  as  the  straw  which  is  canght  and 
heart  to  heart.  Women  caught  it  eddied  along  when  an  inundation  is 
up,  passed  it  onwards — though  here  swelling  and  sweeping  over  a  land, 
and  there  was  a  pale  cheek  and  tear-  So  we  went  on  and  on  homewards, 
fnl  eye,  and  a  boding  heart,  awaiting  Everywhere  the  highways  wore 
to  hear  the  death-roll  read ;  children  thronged,  the  streets  crowded  with 
shouted  it  out,  and  ran  about  the  eager  multitudes,  all  eager,  all  anx- 
vast  crowd,  dancing,  and  re-echoing  ious  for  tales  from  the  battle-field, 
the  news  they  heard.  "  What  news  ? "  Heads  were  thrust  from  windows — 
'•*'  Why,  where  have  you  come  from  ?  men  came  forth  in  their  shirts — 
News?  Why,  Bony  has  been  beaten  coachmen  and  guards  were  ti^set, 
— ^well  beaten  by  our  Duke  1 "  The  torn  with  questions  which  their 
new^s  of  the  great  victory  at  Water-  meagre  information  could  little  sa- 
loo  had  come,  and  was  vibrating  tisfy.  All  they  knew  was  that  it 
throughout  the  nation,  sweeping  was  a  glorious  victory.  On  we  came 
along  all  hearts  in  one  full  tide  of  to  Dunbrook;  familiar  faces  were 
triumph.     A  people  was  rejoicing,  around  me,  familiar  voices   in  my 
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ear.     Yet  none  seemed  to  notice  or  Toioes  anticipated  my  news ;  and  how 

heed  me,  or  know  where  I  had  gone,  smiles,    and    prayers,    and    thanks* 

or  wliy  I  came.    Even  those  most  givings  followed  my  utterance  when 

interested,  did  little  more  than  wel-  I    read    Gerald^s    name  among  the 

come  me.  Not  a  voice  said,  How  have  slightly  wounded  1    The  colour  came 

yon  sped  ?   So  was  it  in  tlie  old  room  hack    into  Rosens  cheeks,   and    the 

at  Penhaddoc.  There  was  Rose,  pale,  hrightness  into  her  eye ;    hut  there 

pensive,  tremhling ;    the  Squire  try-  was  ever  «a  tremulous  motion  of  her 

mg  to  bear  a  brave  part,  but  show-  lips,  which  told  that  she  w:v3  praying 

ing  the  nervons  touch  of  lip  and  eye;  out  her  thanks;    and    the  mothers 

the  mothers    flattered    and   tearful;  were  sunk  in    silent   thanksgiving; 

the  fearful  list  had  not  yet  come,  and  and  the  squire  stood   up  firm  and 

none    knew    whether    Gerald    was  strong  again,  affecting  to  treat  the 

among    the   living  or  the  dead.    I  danger  as  a  pleasantry,  though  there 

was  of  no  u$ie,  then— no  use  there;  was  a  moisture  in  the    eye  which 

so  forth  again  I  started  to  get  the  belied  him. 

much  longed-for  intelligence,  and  I  And  the  life  of  this  one  man  was 
brought  it ;  and  then  how  my  coming  more,  more  to  all,  than  the  many 
was  heralded  and  welcomed,  how  steps  whose  interest  my  mission  con- 
came  forth  to  meet  me,  and  eager  cemed. 


OHAPTEB  xvn. 

The  day  was  come — ^the  day  ap-  with  his  nnde  and  cousins  ere  he 

pointed  for  the  final  decision,  and  we  began. 

were  all  at  Trevenna's  house  awaiting  '*Now,  then,  uncle,  by  seeing  all 
the  cousin.  Gkrald  had  come,  had  your  friends  here,  and  the  lawyer 
come  with  despatches,  and  was  sit-  there,  I  suppose  you  are  made  up 
ting  by  Rose's  side.  As  he  had  said,  for  a  fight,  so  the  sooner  we  begin 
the  one  jrrcat  fight  had  stamped  the  the  better.  Now,  then,  you  know 
imprass  of  manhood  firml/  and  inde-  my  terms, — the  management  of  the 
libly  on  him,  and  he  observed  to  me,  estate  now^  or  I  secure  it  and  the 
too,  "Why,  old  fellow,  you  look  so  niggers  for  ever,  by  selling  the  re- 
much  older  and  wiser;"  and  perhaps  version ",  and  I  have  already  put  hi 
it  was  so.  Events  ripen  men  more  my  protest  against  the  mauumission 
than  time,  and  the  strength  of  an  of  a  single  nigger  till  this  thing  is 
acted  resolve  was  reflecting  itself  in  decided.  There's  the  bond,  lawyer; 
form  and  face.  Rose  was  all  radiant,  you  can  make  the  most  of  that." 
all  beaming,  and  could  do  nought  The  keen  eye  fell  over  it  with  ap- 
pave  look  into  her  lover's  face,  or  parent  calmness,  but  with  earnest 
stroke  the  scar  which  the  Squire  attent.  Quickly,  yet  surely,  it  scan- 
swore  the  jackanapes  had  given  him-  ned  every  word,  and  digested  every 
self  to  look  interesting,  though  lie  term. 

acknowledged  in  an  under-tone  that  *^We  acknowledge  thia,^'  he  said, 
he  believed  the  Grenfell  blood  had  slowly  and  coolly.  "  My  friend  and 
never  produced  a  finer  fellow,  and  client  will  not  dispute  it ;  it  bears  his 
that  he  had  certainly  grown  a  man,  name,  and  he  will  abide  by  it 
of  whom  the  old  ancestry  need  not  'Twould  seem,  too,  that  the  slaves 
be  ashamed.  There  was  a  swing  of  are  included  in  the  property  and  the 
the  gate,  and  the  cousin  came  up  the  agreement.  We  may  perhaps  de- 
garden  path,  swaggering  and  flaunt-  fend  your  claim  to  a  right  in  the 
ing,  and  looking  defiant  He  was  after-profits;  but,  first  of  all,  as  a 
rather  dazzled  at  seeing  the  assem-  form,  you  know,  we  must  demand 
Wage  and  the  number  of  calm,  un-  proof  of  your  being  the  rightfiil  legal 
moved  faces;  but  conscious  of  the  heir  of  John  Trevenna,  and  request 
power  he  held,  his  native  assurance  to  see  the  ticket  of  manumission 
soon  returned,  and  he  had  scarcely  granted  to  your  mother's  mother,  as 
exchanged   the    ordinary  courtesies  she,  we  know  from  evidence,  was  a 

f 
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bom  slave :  of  coarse,  yon  can  show  the  man  as  he  spoke  ?    There  were 

it;  bnt  we  mnst  proceed  by  forms."  the  same  features — the  same  look — 

None  seemed  to  heed  this  demand  yet  it  seemed  as  though  a  bright  light, 
much,  or  as  of  any  importance;  some  mysterious  infioence  had  fallen 
none,  save  the  cousin.  On  him  it  on  him;  such  as  tales  say  magic 
Btruck  like  a  thunderclap.  His  face  power  can  shed  over  men  and  things, 
grew  yellow  with  pallor;  his  eyes  It  was  the  clear  soul  and  the  free 
glared  fiercely  round  and  round,  but  heart  shining  out  through  th^  man, 
met  nothing  save  strong  confident  and  manifesting  themselves, 
glances;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  ^^ Listen,  John.  I  never  beard  this 
sank  almost  helplessly  into  a  chair,  before ;  never  guessed — ntver  dream- 
Starting  up  with  a  fierce  effort,  he  ed  of  it.  It  came  to  me  now  for  the 
rusticd  at  Steele,  and  said, — ^'  Tiiis  is  first  time — ^a  revelation  and  a  sur- 
a  quibble,  lawyer — a  cursed  quibble,  prise.  But  think  not  I  will  take  ad- 
You  ,know  Fm  free  bom,  so  does  vantage  of  the  power  thus  gained,  for 
uncle.  Wasn^t  my  mother  old  ought  save  to  benefit  the  poor  slaves 
Yeaner*s  heiress,  and  isn^t  that  on  my  estate.  If  what  I  hear  be  true, 
enough?"  you  would  be  one  of  them.    As  soon 

'*!  am    afraid  we    must   require  as  forms  can  be  drawn  out,  that  shall 

more,"  was  the  steady  answer.    ^^  We  be  cancelled ;  you  and  yours  shall  ))e 

must  see  the  paper  of  manumission^  or  free  beyond  doubt,  beyond  cavil.    The 

have  evidence  of  its  existence.    None  bond  was  between  brothers  who  loved 

is  to  be  found  in  Barbadoes,  at  least."  one  another.    He  believetfl  you  a  free« 

"  You  have  been  there,  then,  spy-  born  son — so  did  I.  It  shall  still  be 
ing,  have  yon?  Ah !^ there's  your  in-  binding.  This  is  my  proposal :  I  will 
fomier,  is  it,"  he  said,  as  Quamino  ap-  give  yon  now  the  value  of  mv  nlaves 
peared  and  disappeared  at  the  door,  to  free  yon  from  your  difficulty,  and 
"  You've  been  tampering  with  these  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  deal- 
infernal  niggers,  who'll  swear  black  ing  with  them  as  I  will.  The  estate 
is  white,  or  white  black,  to  serve  a  shall  pass  to  you  at  my  death.  What 
turn.  That  old  hag  has  been  tattling,  I  have  saved  since  shall  be  Rose's 
I  s'pose ;  but  we'll  try  the  law  yet.  portion — and  a  fair  one,  toa  So  let 
And  now  I'm  got  up,  I'll  have  the  there  be  peace  between  us.  So  let 
bond  to  the  letter.  You  can't  make  old  memories  pass  away ;  and  the 
ns  show  the  ticket.  Everybody  last  atonement  for  the  past  be  oficr- 
knows  'twas  made  out;  and  I'll  ed,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
fight  this  cheat,  this  quibbler,  whilst  For  an  instant  the  West  Indian 
I've  a  drop  of  blood  or  an  acre  to  seemed  about  to  burl  defiance  on  all, 
spare."  and  to  dare  consequences,  when  his 

His  eyes  were  qnite  bloodshot  now  look  softened,  and  his  heart  changed, 

—his  forehead  covered  with  clammy  and  he  stepped  towards  his  uncle — 

sweat,  «nd  his  face  blood  red — ^his  kissed  his  hand,  and  went  forth  with 

limbs  quivering  and    shaking  with  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  a  totter- 

passion.  ing  step.     That  kiss  was  a  sign  of 

**  This  temper  is  of  no  use,  my  good  peace.    All  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  that 

sir,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  We  are  not  the  end  of  the  trial  was  come ;   and 

pretending  to  quibble  or  dispute;  but  that  henceforth  there  would  oq^  be 

we  must  ask  if  yon  arevprepared  to  light  on   the  hearth — ^brightness  in 

prove  yourself  the  free-born  son  of  the  future. 

John  Trevenna.    Otherwise  this  bond  "  Oh,  don't  look  at  me,"  said  Steele. 

is  naught— »is  neither  binding  in  law  ^  Here  is  the  fellow  who  did  it  all. 

nor  honour."  He  found  it  out.    You  must  thank 

He  had  risen  and  tried  to  speak,  him."    And  I  looked  around  to  meet 

but  his  voice  would  not  come — ^words  these  thanks  as  my  rightful   meed ; 

would  not  flow — and  with  a  heavy  but  Rose's  eyes  were  bent  on  Gerald's 

muttered  curse,  and  a  withering  look,  — ^the  Squire  had  grasped  Trevenna 

he  was  about  to  da.sh  out  through  by  the  hand.    The  mothers  were  look- 

the  open  door  when  Trevenna's  voice  ing  on  their  children.    I  was  nothing 

stopped  him.  — I,  who  had  brought  all  this  peace, 

*^  John,  John — ^Nephew,  stop  and  all  this  happiness.    So  another  stage 

hear  me."    What  was  the  change  in  was  passed,  another  act  ended. 
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OHAPTEB  zym. 

The  Iftst  Boene  of  that  dear  memory  young  life  which  was  then  borne 
is  rising  now.  Sammer  had  heralded  forth  in  hope  and  fear,  now  moved 
all  the  changes — all  the  eventful  out  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  a  fair  young 
periods  of  our  little  history.  Again  bride,  beside  him  who  was  to  be  her 
it  was  summer,  and  the  gate  of  Tre-  husband.  And  the  elders,  the  fathers 
'venna^s  house  opened  once  more  for  and  mothers,  were  around  them,  no 
a  procession.  The  bells  were  ringing  longer  anxious  or  doubtful  of  a  fn- 
merrily.  There  were  schoolboys,  too,  ture,  but  assured  and  happy, 
in  the  lane,  and  the  light  shades  were  Thus  the  light  passed  from  the 
chasing  one  another  across  the  blue  hearth,  but  left  its  brightness  behind 
sky,  and  the  rooks  were  cawing  and  — a  brightnef>s  which  shone  there  on 
whirling  round.  Quamino  was  pre-  and  on  o^er  long  happy  years,  and  set 
sent,  too,  more  gorgeous  than  ev^r,  only  when  life  set;  and  then,  even 
having  taken  advantage  of  a  license  then,  leaving,  as  the  sun  does,  a  Un- 
to order  his  own  livery,  by  making  gering  glory. 

every  strip  of  lace  broader,  and  deep-  And  has  it  shed  no  brightness  on 

ening  every  colour ;  and  strutted  out  '  me — ^me,  the  lone  man  ?  Yes ;  Rosens 

vrith  a  dignity  quite  above  and  beyond  children  have  climbed  on  my  knee; 

noticing  any  remarks  about  cocka-  the  light  of  her  happiness  has  floated 

toos  or  peacocks,  or  pickle  herring,  around  me;   and  her   memory,  her 

which  might  come  from  Beelzebub  spirit,  have  gleamed  again  and  again 

and  other  friends.  in  dark  hours,  as  now,  a  light  on  this 

All  was  as  before,  save  that  the  lonesome,  lonely  hearth. 


CHBRBOURG THE    PORT   AMD    FORTRBBS. 

A  SEABOARD  is  a  great  power;  it  of  egress,  a  means  of  extending  and 
is  also  a  great  responsibility.  It  developing  their  resources  and 
opens  to  a  people  a  second  empire,  strength  ;  by  some  it  is  accepted 
a  great  thoroughfare  of  expansion  merely  as  a  boundary  and  froniier 
and  possession ;  it  involves,  also,  a  incurring  exposure  and  demanding 
necessity  of  defence  and  protection,  security.  In  either  case  it  is  a  pos- 
Before,  however,  it  becomes  a  power  session  which  imposes  on  a  nation 
or  a  necessity  of  defence,  it  has  been  aspiring  to  take  a  high  place  among 
an  outlet  for  the  wants  and  the  sup-  the  principalities  and  polities  of  the 
plies  of  a  population.  Fishermen  world  the  destiny  of  becoming  sooner 
have  drawn  their  food  and  found  or  later  a  naval  power,  and,  as  a 
their  livelihood  along  the  shores,  and  natural  consequence,  its  ports  and 
merchants  have  built  their  barks  and  harbours  become  docks,  arsenals, 
laden  them  in  the  ports  and  bar-  and  fortresses, 
hours,  long  ere  the  policies  of  national  To  France,  at  first,  her  extensive 
inttrrests  or  international  balances  seaboai^d  was  rather  a  difficulty,  and 
have  recognised  them  as  necessary  a  responsibility,  than  a  power.  Her 
and  useful  agents  in  their  systems,  ambitions  and  tendencies  were  all 
The  fisher-boats  and  the  merchant-  rather  territorial  than  maritime.  Her 
barks  are  the  regular  antecedents  of  inland  frontier  and  her  army  were  the 
vessels  of  war  and  naval  armaments ;  great  olnects  of  her  attention  and  oon- 
they  first  show  the  value  of  a  sea-  cem.  To  push  forward  the  one,  to 
board,  and  suggest  its  conversation ;  maintain  and  develop  the  other,  was 
in  Uiem  are  nurtured  and  prepared  the  great  aim  of  national  aggrandise- 
the  elements  of  maritime  offence  and  ment,  the  great  effort  of  national  re- 
defence.  To  soni^  people  it  is  a  sources.  The  pressure  of  oompetitii >n 
possession  eagerly  adopted  as  a  point  with  a  rival  powerful  on  the  seas,  the 
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enlai^ment  of  political  systems,  the    in  others  the  people  wills — and  the 
opening  of  commnnications  with  new    result  is,  that  in  one  case  the  action 
worlds,  forced  her  heyond  the  sphere    will  he  more    constant  and  consis- 
of  Continental  economies,  and  com-    tent:   in*  the  other,  that  the  power 
pelled  her,  in  assertion  of  the  position    to  snstain  it  will  he  more  elastic  and 
of  a  great  power,  to  create  and  pos-    enduring.    The  decretal  system  has 
sess  a  na?y.    The  genius  of  her  great    produced  the  navy  of  France ;  it  has 
princes  and  statesmen  long  foresaw    clothed  it  with  abundant  material — 
this  necessity,  and  had  fixed  on  Uie    has    harboured    it    in    magnificent 
strategic  points  where  the  great  ports    ports  ;     yet    the    life-blood    which 
militaires    should    be    constructed,    should  feed  it — should  give  it   full 
Their    plans   were    many    years   in    vitality  and  vigour — must  flow  from 
abeyance ;      circumstances    delayed    the  impulses,  and  receive   a  move- 
their    fulfilment,  but  the  judgment    ment  from  the  pursuits  of  a  people, 
of  posterity  and  the  course  of  events    Spite,  however,  of  obstacles  natural 
confirmed  their  choice  of  positions,    and  national,  spite  of  reverses  and 
The  fact  that  they  were  ever  strate-    defeats,  it  has  raised  a  naval  power, 
gic,  ever  selected  with  military  aim    formidable  in  appearance,  formidable 
and  purpose,  with   a   view  to  the    in  reality,  more  formidable,  perhaps, 
balance  of  power  rather   than  the    in  its  structure  than  in  its  resources, 
development  of  a  marine,  and  were    yet  formidable  ever  as  the  assertion 
ever  parts  of  certain  bases  of  attack    of  the  resolve  of  a  great  nation, 
or  defence,  insured  the  recognition  of       The  seaboard  had  three  faces — one, 
their  importance  by  those  who  in-  '  opening  to  the  Mediterraneai^  touch- 
herited  or  adopted  the  polities  which    ed  on  the   coast-lines    of   me  cou- 
they  represented.     It  itlso  made  the    tinental  kiogdoms  'of  the  south,  and 
locality  a    greater  object   than  the    abutted  on  the  African  shores ;  an- 
natural    fitness.      The    i>osition  was    other  broadly  fronted  the  Atlantic, 
chosen,  and  the  port  must  be  made.       and  a  third  looked  forth  on  the  coast 
The  creation  of  a  marine  must  be    of  England.    Polities  gave  the  earli- 
ever  a  great  work — ^a  work  which,    est  and  most  prominent  importance 
aided  by  natural  facilities  and  na-    to  the  first.    The  Mediterranean  was 
tional  infiuences,  must  necessarily  be    then  the  great  outlet  of  commerce, 
slow  in  its  progress ;  but  when  under-    the  great  arena  of  navies ;  Spain  was 
taken  as  a  measure  of  statecraft,  and    a  naval  power  holding  and  command- 
in  defiance  of  obstacles,  must  be  a  con-    ing  its    entrance;    Garthogena    and 
quest  of  difBculties  to  be  achieved    Gibraltar  were  to  be  balanced,  the 
only  at  great  cost  of  time  and  energy,    corsairs    of    Algiers    and    Barbary 
Such  was  it  with  France.    The  mari-    checked,  the  commercial    infiuences 
time  population  of  an  extended  coast    of   the  Italian    cities  controlled,  in 
offered  a  fair  supplv  of  the  man-power,    order  that  France  might    maintain 
though  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  that    among  its  maritime  neighbours  the 
which  the  demand    of.  more    com-    position  which  its  military  force  gave 
mercial   nations  afforded ;    but    the    it  on  land.    To  effect  this,  the  states- 
popular    favour   and    the    national    manship  of  Henri  Quatre  designed 
tastes  helped  not  to  foster  the  for-    the  construction  of  a  great  war- port, 
mation  of  a  marine,  and  every  stage    Toulon  was  fixed  upon  as  offering 
in  its  advance  was  a  decree  of  state,    the   greatest    natural    and  strategic 
The    seaboard,    too,    presented    few    advantages.     Marseilles,   which  had 
natural  advantages ;  and  it  was  only  a    been    the    harbourage   of    the   old 
succession  of  great  and  continuous    galleys,  was  given  over  to  the  re- 
efforts   which   established   on  it  the    qnirements    of    commerce.       Louis 
grand  cordon  of  the  ports  militaires,    XIV.  recognised  the  design  as  suited 
The  last  of  these  efforts  would  seem    to   his  system,  and   resolutely   ad- 
to  have  burst  on  the  world  as  a  sur-    vanced  it.    Vauban  planned  its  de- 
prise  ;  and  yet  the  history  of  the  .  fence ;  the  events  of  the  time  further- 
nation    for   the  last   two  centuries    ed  its  progress.    Thus,  following  the 
shows  it  to  be  only   the  part  of  a    fluctuations  of   the  French  marine, 
fixed  and  persistent  purpose.    In  some    and  the  changes  of  polities,  some- 
nations  the  government  decrees,  and    times     neglected    imd     overlooked, 
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sometimes  rising  Into  temporary  pro-  same  will.  From  the  inspirations  of 
miiience-— lit  liist,  under  the  yi<j;oruus  Colbert,  and  the  resolve  of  his  master, 
administration  of  the  Empire,  Ton-  sprang  most  of  the  conoeptioas 
Ion  became  the  ohief,  as  it  had  been  which,  in  their  maturity  and  perfec- 
the  first,  of  the  five  grand  pttrU  tion,  have  made  the  naval  greatne^ 
militaires.  Ilere  have  since  been  of  France.  £ver  with  their  designs 
organized  and  hence  ha^e  started,  were  associated  the  name  and  talent 
great  expeditions  of  conquest  and  of  Vauban.  Strategy  was  the  idea 
colonisation,  proving  its  import,  and  of  their  conception,  and  the  master 
justify iuj^  the  forecast  of  the  rulers  mind  of  tlje  great  strategist  was  a 
who  had  selected  it  as  a  nursery  and  fitting  agent  for  their  achievement, 
a  point  d^appui  for  the  naval  force  of  Kochet'ort  was  unhealthy.  What 
France.  Tue Atlantic,  however,  had  matter! — it  was  strategic.  The 
become  about  the  same  period  a  malaria  of  the  marshes  spread  death, 
great  field  of  naval  enterprise,  a  I^ong  to  breathe  the  air  was  to  die. 
great  roadway  of  discovery  and  com-  Men  disapi)earod  there  by  hundreds, 
merce ;  and  the  genius  of  Riohelien  What  were  men  to  the  glory  and 
decided  that  on  this  face  of  the  sea-  greatness  of  France.  So  tlie  work 
board,  also,  the  maritime  power  of  went  on.  In  time  the  swamps  were 
his  nation  must  have  its  development  drained;  the  average  mortality  pre- 
in  a  port  and  arsenals.  As  a  salient  vailed  in  its  barnidks  and  hospitals; 
point  which  offered  an  egress  both  and,  in  virtue  of  its  *^  position  geo-, 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  English  graphique,^^  it  took  its  place  among 
Channel,  the  extremity  of  Brittany  ^e  great  ports.  Betwixt  this  place 
seemed  most  eligible  for  the  purpase.  and  Brest,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
Here  was  found  a  splendid,  spacious,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
natural  harbour,  opening  into  a  large  Scorf  and  Blavet,  was  a  harbour 
and  well -sheltered  roadstead,  so  littie  which  the  enterprise  of  the  mer- 
known  and  used,  that  the  town  which  chants  trading  to  the  East  had 
stood  on  it  was  a  little  insignificant  seized  upon  for  the  entrepdt  of 
place  without  commerce  and  without  their  merchandise,  and  the  great 
trade.  The  iron-mines  and  forests  port  of  their  commerce.  There 
in  the  neighbourhood  afforded  all  Ihey  constructed  their  docks  and 
the  material  for  construction;  and,  quays,  bnilt  their  workshops  and 
shortly,  the  little  village  of  Brest  magazines.  As  long  as  they  fionr- 
rose  to  be  a  chief  naval  station,  the  ished,  it  flourished,  grew  wealthy, 
site  of  docks  and  storehouses,  torts  great,  aud  populous.  The  reverses  of 
and  barracks.  The  project  of  Riche-  trade  fell  on  the  company,  and  the 
lieu  \vas  for  a  while  ahnost  forgotten  government  stepped  in,  purchased 
and  abandoned,  until  Louis  XIV.,  and  took  possession  of  the  ready 
whose  policy  gave  ever  vitality  and  made  locality  and  properties,  and 
impulse  to  the  creation  of  a  marine,  L'Oricnt  became  another  link  in  the 
revived  it.  Under  the  direction  of  his  cordon  of  the  ports, 
minister  Colbert,  the  admiral  Du-  Still  there  would  be  a  great  break, 
quesne  was  intrusted  with  the  Along  the  whole  northern  lace,  from 
organisation  of  an  arsenal ;  and  to  the  Isle  of  Ushant  to  Dunkirk,  there 
him,  and  a  local  engineer,  ^Lindu,'  was  no  war-port,  no  harbour  of 
belong  the  honour  of  planning  and  refuge  even  oathable  of  receiving 
originating  the  great  works,  which  vessels  of  the  line.  Opposite  were 
liave  since  been  brought  to  such  the  coasts  of  a  great  rival  power, 
completion.  The  great  movements  gradually  rising  to  maritime  supre- 
and  operations  of  which  the  Atlantic  maoy,  aud  her  chief  ports  command- 
was  for  years  the  scene, .  prevented  ing  the  Channel,  and  offering  ever,  to 
Brest  from  ever  again  fading  into  squadrons  of  observation  or  attack, 
obscurity,  and  it  became  in  import  points  of  ready  egress  and  easy  access, 
and  efficiency,  on  that  seaboard^  what  Brest  was  scarcely  a  counterbalance 
Toulon  was  on  the  Mediterranean.  to  these.  Its  position  was  not  favour- 
Bochelbrt  was  another  point  on  able  for  a  point  d^appui  on  the  Chan- 
the  same  base.  It  was  a  part  of  the  nel,  and  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
same  policy,  an  emanation  of  the  winds  would  reader  it  uncortaui  and 
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difficult  to  fetch,  as  a  place  of  refuge  macy,  with  that  of  the  great  maritime 

or  retreat    Thus  one  base,  and  that  people  of  the  world, 

the  one   most   open    to  operations,  The  means   by  which  such  ends 

woiUd  remain  a  defect  in  the  stra-  have  been  accomplished,  the  motives 

tegic  principle,  a  weakness  to   the  for  wiiich  thiy  were  undertaken,  the 

^^  politique  exterieure^'  on  which  the  real  nature  of  the  results  aohiev42d, 

maritime  system  of  France  was  to  be  are    well    worthy    of  oousiderutioiu 

founded  and  constructed,      its  great  Let  us  study  them  as  represented  in 

projectors  perceived    this,    and    the  the  port  of  Cherbourg.     To  do  this 

coast- line  was  searched  and   exam-  we   nmst    view  it    in    its    different 

ined  along  its  whole  extent  for   a  aspects—as  a  port^  as  a  fortress  of 

]>lace  which  should  have  at  once  the  deCeuce,  as   a    point  of   aggression, 

advantages  of  a  harbour  and  position.  Eirst  as  a  port.    Cherbourg  Road,  as 

The  shores  offered  nought  save  bays  it  presented  itself  to  the  explorers 

filled    with  sand,  or  bristling  with  for  a  situation,  was  an  open  space 

rocks,  and  roadsteads  open  to  the  formed  betweeh  Qnerqueville  Point 

winds  and  the  surf.     The  position  and  Pel6e  Island ;  distant  about  four 

therefore  became  the  chief  consider-  miles,  and  lying  E.S.E.  and  W.S.AY. 

atiou;   the  port  was  to  be  created,  of  each  other.      Hills,  which  form 

Yauban  Selected  the  bay  of  La  Ilogue;  a  high  and  precipitous  coast,  termi- 

the  seamen  of  the  period  favoured  nating  in  dif^  of  grey    rock    and 

Cherbourg,    in    consequence    of  its  ledges    near    Querqueville,    run    to 

having  such  an  even  depth  of  water,  the  south-eastward.    Between  their 

and    affording    such    good    holding-  spurs  and  the  sea  lies  a  luw  narrow 

ground.  Both  were  equally  strategic ;  plain,  bordered  by  a  shore  broken 

both  were  situated  on  salient  points  by  rocky   banks  and  sandy  indents, 

of  the  coast  of  Normandy;  boUi  were  which,  after  sweeping  along  for  some 

commanding    stations    from    which  distance  in  a  curve,  makes  a  sudden 

ships  could  depart,  or  to  which  they  turn,  and  hollows  into  the  bay  of 

could  return,  at  almost  any  season,  Cherbourg.     The  Point  d^ilommet, 

and  with  any  wind.      The  question  the  western  extremity,  was  a  mass 

was     long     debated — ^bureaux     and  of  rock  which  was  continued  along 

councils    divided    on    it— conflicting  the  western  side.    At  the  head  of 

interests  and  opinions  were  agitated  the  bay  the  small  river  Divette  ran 

on    either    side — circumstances    and  into  the  sea,  but  made  no  harbour, 

changes    of     policies    delayed    the  Here,  too,  stood  the  town.    In  front 

decision.      At   last    Cherbourg  was  of  this  south  side  was  a  low  sandy 

chosen  as  the  site  of  another  port  beach,    which    extended    until     the 

militaire^     which,     surpassing    the  sliore  trends  towards  the  east  and 

original  design,  was  afterwards,  by  north,    where  the  rocks    Des   Fla- 

its  magnitude  and  capacity,  as  well  mands  lie,  uncovered  at  low- water, 

as  by  the  energy  and  resolve  evinced  and    running  off  in   shoals  to    the 

in    its    construction,  to    excite    the  northward.    Beyond  this  again  was 

suspicion  of  nations,  and  be  inter-  the  Pel^e  Island,  a  flat  of  bare  rocks 

preted  as  a  menace  of  war.    Thus  which   had    evidently    been   separ- 

completed,     the     strategic     system  ated  from  the  coast  by  the  action  of 

showed    a   seaboard  surrounded  by  the  waves,  leaving  a  channel  nearly 

a  cordon  oi  ports  miUtaire^—eyery  half^a-mile    wide,    so    shallow   and 

front  was  an  armed  base — ^and  pos-  broken  as  to  be  impassable  by  ves- 

sessed  its  point  of  defence  or  attack,  sels.    This  He  Pelee  and  the  Querque- 

The  policy,  too,  which  had  resolved  ville  Point  are  the  extremities  which 

the  institution  of  France  as  a  great  defined  the  Koad  of  Cherbourg,  though 

naval  power,  was  fulfilled.     Within  they    did   not  shelter  it.      Betwixt 

these  ports  had  grown  a  navy,  strong  them  was  an  area  equal  to  about 

in  material  and   means,    strong   in  a  square  league,  affording  more  than 

equipment  and  oi^ganisation,  strong  a  thousand  acres   of  good  holding- 

in  the  supply  of  men — ^a  navy  which,  ground,  at  a  depth  of  four  fathoms 

from  a  state  of  confessed  inferiority,  and  upwards,  and  capable  of  contain- 

had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  challenge  ing    fully    twenty  sail  of   the  line, 

comparison,  and  compete  for  supre-  besides   frigates   and   smaller    craft. 
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But  it  was  qnite  swept  by  all  the  masses  were  nneqnal  to  resist  the 
northerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  violence  of  the  winter  storms,  and 
and  heavy  swells  rendered  the  that  the  waves,  washing  and  surging 
anchorage  unsafe,  and  at  times  im-  betwixt  them,  had  such  powerful 
possible.  This  was  then  the  posi-  effect  as  to  overthrow  and  overwhelm 
tion  which  art  and  policy  deter-  them  utterly,  so  that  after  a  while 
mined  on.  There  was  ample  space,  they  lay  heaped  at  the  bottom  in  a 
an  anchorage  with  good  firm  hot-  sloping  mound.  The  defeat  of  one 
tom,  but  no  protection,  and  offering  design  only  suggested  another.  It 
no  natural  facilities  for  a  port  or  was  now  decided  to  erect  a  solid 
arsenal,  in  which  ships  of  war  could  mass,  by  depositing  stone  ^*&  pierre 
be  constructed  or  fitted.  The  advan-  perdu,"  on  the  foundation  furnished 
tages,  however,  were  too  great  to  be  by  tiie  wreck  and  rubble  of  the  cones, 
abandoned  without  an  effort,  and  a  and  it  was  thought  that  the  immense 
great  one  too,  at  overcoming  the  deposits  beneath  might  be  consoli- 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  The  first  dated  by  raising  on  them  huge  blocks 
step  was  evidently  to  shelter  the  of  masonry.  A  fort,  too,  capable  of 
Rade,  to  give  it  an  artificial  protec-  holding  a  garrison,  and  being  mounted 
tion  from  the  winds,  especially  those  with  twenty  guns,  was  uso  to  be 
of  the  north  and  north-west — the  constructed  in  the  centre.  This  was 
most  dangerous  and  most  frequent  effected,  and  the  success  seemed  ap- 
on  those  coasts.  The  idea  of  a  break-  proved,  when,  in  1808,  the  great 
water  was  accordingly  projected.  As  storm  of  the  12th  February  tried  its 
this  structure,  to  effect  the  required  strength  and  solidity,  and  once  more 
purpose,  would  be  extended  across  the  the  sea  was  conqueror.  The  waves, 
base  of  the  roadstead  from  Querqne-  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  north-west 
ville  to  Pel^e,  leaving  intervals  suf-  wind,  broke  and  swept  with  irre- 
ficient  only  for  entrances  and  pas-  sistible  violence  against  the  parapet, 
sages,  and  must  be  sunk  in  a  depth  Every  shock  became  fiercer  and  hea- 
of  from  six  to  seven  fathonis,  in  the  vier ;  the  waters  at  every  surge  grew 
midst  of  a  sea  ever  turbnlent  and  mightier  and  more  terrible,  until  the 
tempestuous,  the  undertaking  ap-  yielding  masonry  gave  them  an  en- 
peared  stapendous  from  its  vastness  trance,  and  then  they  burst  furiously 
and  novelty,  and  the  government  through  the  breach,  destroying  and 
hesitated  long  before  they  entered  overwhelming  everything  in  thdr 
on  it  The  energy  and  the  oonvic-  course.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  were 
tions  of  men  of  talent  at  last  inspired  hurled  from  one  side  of  the  Digue  to 
confidence  in  the  enterprise.  The  the  other;  buildings  and  ramparts 
names  of  the  workers  should  live  were  borne  away  like  trees  in  a  whirl- 
ever  with  their  work-^t  is  uTjiust  to  wind,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
separate  them.  M.  de  la  Breton-  whole  work  seemed  impending.  Dnr- 
ni^re,  Capitaine  de  Yaisseau,  was  the  ing  this  storm  the  IMgue  was  the 
first  who  gave  real  torm  and  purpose  scene  of  a  little  romance  of  peril  and 
to  the  idea  of  a  breakwater.  It  was  heroic  daring.  At  its  commenoement 
the  project  of  M.  de  Cessart,  engineer,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
which  originated  its  creation.  His  workmen  and  soldiers  there,  who 
design  was  to  lay  down  a  line  of  were  surprised  and  overtaken  by  the 
caissons  of  the  shape  of  cones  filled  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  tem- 
with  stones,  at  certain  distances  pest.  Hour  by  hour  they  saw  the 
from  each  other,  under  the  supposi-  danger  growing  greater;  the  waves 
tion  that  these  would-  so  break  and  swept  nearer  and  nearer ;  every  mo- 
divide  the  action  and  force  of  the  ment  a  roar,  louder  and  deeper, 
sea  as  to  produce  within  a  harbour-  told  of  a  breach  in  their  rampart,  or 
age  sufficiently  calm  and  smooth  for  a  shock  to  the  foundation  of  their 
vessels  to  lie  there  in  safety.  This  houses.  Then  a  ccnnrade  was  swept 
was  begun  in  1784.  Eighteen  cones  away;  then  others  fell  crushed  by 
had  been  laid,  each  having  a  diameter  falling  ruins ;  then  little  bands,  driven 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  from  point  to  point,  seeking  one  re- 
the  base  and  sixty  feet  at  the  top,  fage  after  another,  sunk  worn  out  by 
when  it  was  found  that  even  these  the  cold  and  the  struggle.    No  help 
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ooald  reach  them — ^no  aid  was  at  was  begun  when  meohanioal  appli- 
hand-— no  vessel  oonld  approach-— as  anoes  were  leas  powerful,  and  con- 
the  strongest  were  driven  from  their  tinned  through  revolutions  and 
anchors.  In  the  direfuiness  of  this  changes  of  dynasties;  and  then  the 
distress,  three  bold  fellows,  three  perseverance  with  which  it  was  car- 
heroic  hearts,  taking  advantage  of  a  ried  on,  and  the  resolution  with 
slight  lull,  contriYod  to  reach,  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  will  have 
swimming,  a  craft  which  was  nsed  their  dne  appreciation,  their  due  sig- 
to  convey  the  workmen  to  and  from  nificahce  of  persistent  motive  and 
the  Digue,  and  was  moored  at  a  intent  The  Digue  made  the  Bade 
short  distance.  This,  by  incredible  of  Oherbonrg.  Extending  to  a  dis- 
exertion,  they  brought  near  enough  tance  of  4060  yards  betwixt  Pel^ 
to  the  battery  to  embark  many  of  and  Querqueville,  it  entirely  shelters 
their  companions.  Some  fouod  safety  the  roadstead  '■*•  from  N.  W.  round 
by  clinging  to  the  higher  blocks,  the  northerly  to  N.£.^*  and  insures  all 
greater  part  perished.  Such  disaster  the  requisites  of  a  secure  anchorage, 
seemed  fatal  to  the  attempt ;  but  the  a  sure  refuge,  and  a  good  starting- 
will  of  Napoleon  urged  on  tlie  work  point  It  lies  about  W.N.W.,  and 
—the  contest  with  the  ocean  went  does  not  run  in  a  straight  line,  but 
on.  Every  experiment  had  given  stands  on  the  harbour  side  at  an 
knowledge,  every'  failure  experience ;  angle  of  45^.  It  was  thought  mure 
every  engineer  improved  on  the  at-  expedient  that  it  should  be  formed 
tempt  of  his  predecessors,  and  it  of  two  arms.  ^^  These  are  of  unequal 
remained  for  M.  Fonques  Duparo  to  lengths,  the  western  being  nearly 
complete  the  design  by  proposing  one-third  longer  than  the  other,  each 
that  a  vertical  wall  of  masonry  should  diverging  6°  towards  the  harbour.^^ 
be  built  on  the  rubble  foundation,  The  broad  line  of  polished  masonry 
rinng  high  above  the  level,  which  rising  above  the  waters  gives  little 
should  present  a  long  solid  barrier,  idea  of  its  vastness.  Lying  on  a 
massive  in  its  structure  and  firm  at  base  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
its  base.  yards,  ^^  with  a  long  fore-shore  to  sea- 
This  plan  was  adopted  in  1882,  wards,^'  the  solid  wall  rises  from  a 
and  reached  completion  in  1853.  breadth  of  thirty -three  feet,  gradually 
Thus  the  idea  which  had  been  con-  diminishing  to  twenty-seven  at  the 
oeived  in  1668,  had  then  floated  about  top,  to  the  height  of  twenty-three 
for  years  amid  bureaux,  counsels,  feet,  with  the  parapet,  above  the 
and  commissions,  assuming  different  high-water  mark.  The  effect  which 
shapes  and  destinies,  then  took  a  it  creates  after  that  of  vastness  is 
deiSnite  form  and  purpose  in  1775.  completeness.  The  musoirs  at  either 
and  in  1784  was  embodied  in  actual  end,  the  central  forts,  the  parapet 
material  work,  after  sixty-nine  years  bordering  and  ramparting  the  broad 
of  labour  and  expense,  after  long  causeway,  all  give  it  an  exterior  of 
contest  with  difficulties  and  delays,  finish  wtuch  corresponds  fully  with 
changes  of  construction,  and  vicisai-  the  minuteness  and  perfectness  of 
tudes  of  disaster  and  failure,  ap-  the  details.  From  tne  terre-plein 
peared  perfected  and  fulfilled  in  the  the  eye  sees  nought  save  finish — ^in 
I)igue— «on  aoluevement  which  must  the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  the 
rank  high  among  the  monuments  masonrr,  in  the  slope  of  the  parapet 
which  the  art  and  science  of  the  age  by  which  it  is  adapted  as  a  breast- 
have  raised.  It  was  long  in  doing,  work  for  gans,  and  tin  the  snug  shel- 
and  the  great  time  occupied  in  its  tered  cambres  at  the  forts,  where 
oonstmction  may  detract  from  its  boats'  can  enter  and  keep  np  the  com- 
value  as  an  effort  of  national  will,  mnnication  at  any  tide  and  in  any 
and  contrast  with  the  more  rapid  weather.  We  were  certainly  witness 
and  continuous  progress  of  our  own  to  a  landing  under  difficulties  at  low 
breakwater ;  but  it  must  be  remem-  water,  when  the  struggles  and  poses 
bered  that  it  was  undertaken  as  an  of  cocked-hats  and  swords,  epaulettes 
experiment ;  that  the  principles  of  and  spurs,  in  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
shutting  out  the  sea  most  effectually  iron  ladder,  would  have  given  Chan- 
were  as  yet  undetermined ;  that  it  vari  or    Leech   many  an    attitude. 
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This  was,  however,  an  eccentricity  design.  The  port  mUitaire  would 
of  debarkation.  Under  all  circiun-  be  still  incomplete-— still  withoot 
stances,  except  those  perhaps  of  arsenals  and  docks  for  the  constmc- 
actual  tempests  or  very  heavy  gales,  tion  and  armament  of  vessels  of  war. 
the  access  is  easy  and  well  provided  The  genins  of  Napoleon  compre- 
for.  Tiiese  great  works  of  utility,  hended  what  was  needed  to  perfect 
these  great  mechanical  triumphs,  the  creation^  and  his  will  resolved  it 
have  seldom  much  of  the  picturesque.  Then  was  issued  the  decree  in  April 
There  were,  however,  here  points  of  1803 :  "  Qn^un  port  serait  creuse 
view  often  striking  and  peculiar,  pour  les  grands  vaisseaux  de  guerre 
The  fore-shore  of  the  base,  with  its  dans  le  roc  de  Cherbourg  cl  cinquante 
broken,  rugged  masses,  encrusted  pieds  de  profondeur  au-dessous  des 
with  shells,  and  here  and  there  tan-  hautes  marges."  Abassin-de-flotand 
gled  with  sea- weed,  over  which  the  an  arriSrebassin  were  to  follow,  and 
blue  waters  ripple,  taking  from  them  constitute  Cherbourg  as  a  first-class 
a  darker  hue,  the  figures  of  the  towers  port  of  war.  This  sounds  almost  like 
ending  or  breaking  a  vista,  the  frown*  the  mandate  of  an  eastern  despot, 
ing  battlements  of  the  fort  on  the  lie  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
Pel^e  beyond,  the  jagged  steps  and  thousands  of  slaves  would  execute, 
points  of  the  rocky  shore  on  which  or  which,  in  the  absence  of  it,  would 
It  stands,  the  breaking  of  the  surf  on  be  proclaimed  as  the  outward  expres- 
its  shoals,  all  made  pictures  out  of  the  sion  of  empire,  the  vaunt  ana  as- 
vast  materialism  around.  sumption  of  sovereignty. 

The  forts  we  shall  speak  of  in  their  *'  Ce  magnifique  programme'^  was, 

order  as  parts  of  the  defence.  however,  no  idle  vaunt ;    it  was  a 

The  Digue  leaves  two  channels  of  mandate  which  was  obeyed,  not^  in- 

entrance.      The  chief  is  that  to  the  deed,    with    the   rapidity  of    slaves 

westward.     The  space  here  betwixt  fulfilling  a  master's  will,  but  was  re- 

the  muBoir  at  the  extremity  and  the  sponded  to  finnly  and  surely  by  the 

Querqueville  Point  is  divided  by  the  energies  of  a  great  people. 

Chavagnac  Rock,  which  just  snows  The  spot  chosen  wa'^  the  mass  of 

darkly  above  the  water  in  the  midst,  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 

The  entire  distance  across  is  about  This  had  been  called  Le  Pr^  dn-Roi, 

2500  yards;   but  this  rock  straitens  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 

the  main  channel  tojk  width  of  rather  fixed  upon  in  former  times  by  Yau- 

more  than  half  a  mile.    This  is  accea-  ban,  under  the  direction  of  his  mas- 

sible  and  safe  both  to  sailing-ships  ter  Louis,  as  the  site  best  adapted  for 

and  steamers.      The  inner  one  be-  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port, 

tween  Chavagnac  Rock  and  Querque-  The  name  through  many  intervening 

ville  is  also  practicable  for  large  ves-  years  had  marked  the  purpose.    No 

sels   at  certain    states  of  the  tide,  other  site  was  available.    All  others 

The  other  entrance  is  by  the  east-  offered  the  objections  of  exposure  and 

ward,    betwixt   the  eastern   musoir  openness,  of  insecure  foundations  and 

and  the  edge  of  Pel^  Island  Flat,  uncertain  entrance.     This  presented 

and  is  much  narrower  and  more  diffi-  only    the    difficulty  of    labour — the 

cult,  in  consequence  of  being  ^^  crossed  toil  of  a  long  and  stem  struggle  with 

obliquely  by  the  tide-streams."     The  the  rock.    It  was  accepted  as  the 

haven  thus  enclosed  is  divided  into  lesser  difficulty.    The  work  of  exca- 

the  Rade  and  La  Petite  Rade.    The  vation  was,  begun,    and  the  basin 

Rade  is  the  outward  spAoe  beyond  of  Napoleoh  commenced  the  series 

the  bay,  and  has  two  anchorages-^  which  now  lie  complete  and  perfected 

one  near  the  eastern,  and  one  under  within  the  enceinte  of  the  port  mUi- 

the  western  arm  of  the  breakwater—  taire.    The  space  thus  occupied  and 

both  safe,  and  affording  good  holding :  enclosed  has  an  area  of  about  220 

the  western  having  a  depth  of  from  acres ;  and  from  its  situation  on  the 

six  to  eight  fathoms  everywhere.    La  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hilLs 

Petite  Bade  is    to  the    southward,  and  from  its  forming  a  sort  of  irregn- 

within  Fort  Hommet  lar  promontory  jutting  on  the  Rade, 

The  roadstead  was  achieved.    It  was  especially  capable  of  being  iso- 

alone,  however,  could  not  fulfil  the  lated    and  kept  distinct   from  the 
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town  and  neighbouring  conntry.    Its    the  representative  of  her  great  lord, 
north  side  looks  forth  on  the  break-    who  was  absent  at  the  head  of  his 
water  and  western  entrance,  and  is    armies.      This   basin    is   faced    all 
fronted  by  rocks  which  render  it  nn-    round  with  granite.     At  its  southern 
approachable  by  boats,  and  unfit  for    end  are  four  building-slips,  and  one 
landing.    The  more  extended  ft*ont    ^^  forme  de  radonb.'*    The  slips  are 
is  the  western,  which  faces  the  Petite    enclosed  by  sheds  with  high  massive 
Rade,  and  offers  the  best  and  easiest    walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofs.     Be- 
access  to  the  port ;  an  irregular  semi-    hind  these  are  the  different  work- 
circular  line,  running  from  the  south-    shops— dull,  grim  buildings,  dark,  and 
em  point  along  the  foot  of  the  hills    almost  silent,  not  enlivened  even  (at 
to  the  northern,  connects  the  en^/2 to.    least  when  we  saw  them)  by  the 
The    avant-porf,    the   firbt   of    the    bustle  and  din  of  labour.     On  the 
series,  was  cut  out  of  the  granite-bed    right  are  long  ranges  of  forges  and 
at  the  southern  and  of  the  western    smithies.    It  is  canable  of  receiving 
side,  and  is  a  large  floating  basin    seven    or   eight    nrst-class    vessels, 
with  a  superficies  of  sixteen  acres,    This  was  the  initiation.    The  exten- 
hnving  a  length  of  about  nine  hun-    sion  of  the  design,  a  bassin-de-flot, 
dred  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  seven    or  wet  dock,  was  to  b^  dug  in  a 
hundred    and    fifty.      Its   deptli    is    direct  line  to  the  northward  of  the 
about  thirty-two  feet  below  the  level    avant-port.    The  difficulties  of  exca- 
of  low-water,  and  upwards  of  sixty    vation,  and  the  diversion  of  the  na- 
**  en  contre-bas  des  terre-pleins^^  of    tion^s  energies  by  changes  of  masters 
the  arsenal.     Its  entrance  from  the    and  coancillors,  made  this  work  slow 
roadstead  is  a  short  channel  opening    and  protracted.    The  year  1829  had 
to  the  eastward,  in  which  there  are    come,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  re- 
froni  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet  at  low-    established,  the  decreer   was   gone, 
water.    This  is  the  only  access  to    when  the  immersing  of  the  b&cin  was 
the  system  of  b&^ins,  and  is  not  avail-    inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
able  fur  large-class  ships,  except  at    alty,  and  another  part  of  the  "  pro- 
certain  times  of  tide.      Before  the    gramme  magnifique'*  was  achieved, 
completion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the    The  bassin-de-flot  has  the  same  d^^th 
breaKwater,  this  channel  and  basin    as  Uie  avant-port,  with  which  it  com- 
were  much  exposed  to  winds  from    municates  by  a  lock,  or  gates,  fifby- 
the  eastward,  and  though  more  shel-    nine  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  if 
t«red  now,  are  still  affected  by  the    vessels  Irom  one  to  the  other.    It 
heavy  surf  during  strong  gales  from    has  no  "  cales  or  formes,"  and  being 
til  at  quarter.     To  the  southward  of   quite  dear,  is  well  adapted  for  hold- 
this  is  another  entrance  which  opens    ing  vessels  of  war,  though  its  capa- 
into  a  port  or  cambre  for  boats  and    city  in  this  respect  has  been  much 
lumps,  and  then  into  a  smaller  basin-    overrated  both  in  the  French  and 
de-flot  for  the  smaller  steamers,  and    English  accounts.    On  the  right,  to- 
for  the  loading  of  lighters  with  pro-    wards  the  sea,  stands  a  range  of  build- 
visions,  &c.    Around  stand  bnildmgs    lug,  constituting   the  ^^  Arsenal    de 
for  the  salting  and  storing  of  provi-    rArtillerie  de  Marine."    In  front  of 
eions.       This    supplementary    little   it  is  a  large  space,  where  guns  of 
port  is  called  the  Bassin-de-Flot  de    every  kind  and  calibre  for  service 
Ohantereyne,  from    its    being   con-    afloat  are  laid,  and  shot  of  every  size 
structed  on  the  supposed  site  of  the    piled,  ready  for  transport.  These  two, 
chapel  built  by  Maude  in  commemo-    the  avant-port  and  the  bassin-de-flot, 
ration  of  her  deliverance,  and  where    occupy  the  western  side  of  the  envi- 
thanksgivings     might     be    chanted    ron  of  the  dockyard, 
continually  for   the   escape   of  the       Still  there  was  more  to  be  done, 
queen.  As  yet  there  was  neither  water-space. 

The  avant-port  was  six  years  in  nor  means  of  construction  enough 
progress,  and  (as  has  been  before  for  a  flrst-class  port,  and  after  many 
said)  was  inaugurated  on  the  27th  years  of  discussion  and  survey,  the 
August  1818,  with  great  pomp  and  third  part  of  the  decree  was  enacted, 
circumstance,  with  great  triumph  In  1636,  the  arri^re-bassin  was  com- 
and  exultation,  by  Marie-Louise,  as    menced.    This  was  to  exceed  each  of 
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the  former  in  ma<7Dittide,  and  to  be  pending^  on  the  establishments.    Be- 

the  crowning  effort  of  the  design,  the  yond,  again,  the  enceinte  militaire^ 

grand  development  of  the  port  mili-  with  its  nine  bastions,  and  its  ditch 

taire.    The  natural  impediments  to  in  front,  insulating  it  completely  from 

the  undertaking  were  greater  than  the  world,  makes  the  port  a  fortress 

heretofore,  and  new  means  were  ap-  of  defence. 

plied.  A  system  of  grand  mines,  Such,  in  itsplans  and  details,  is  the 
with  lateral  galleries,  charged  with  a  dockyard  of  Cherbourg.  The  detuls 
great  quantity  of  powder,  was  adopt-  have  perhaps  been  dwelt  on  too  mi- 
ed  to  assist  the  excavation.  These,  nntely,  and  are  facts  already  well 
when  fired  by  means  of  an  electric  known,  and  often  repeated ;  but  with- 
battery,  shattered  and  broke  the  out  the  facts  in  presence,  it  is  difficult 
mass  and  solidity  of  the  rock,  so  that  to  draw  conclusions,  or  reason  on  re- 
it  was  afterwards  easily  raised  and  suits. 

removed.  Notwithstanding  all  the  The  first  aspect  in  which  we  re- 
engineering  skill,  the  progress  was  gard  this  port  militaire  is  as  a  na- 
not  rapid,  and  it  is  only  now,  in  this  tional  effort — ^a  manifestation  of  power 
year  1858,  that  the  last  of  the  and  will  by  a  great  people.  The  ex- 
merveilles  has  been  solemnly  and  tent,  the  greatness,  the  difficulty  of 
publicly  proclaimed  as  a  finished  the  work,  lead  us  at  once  to  repeat 
work.  In  dimensions  it  exceeds,  the  crow  of  our  neighbours,  and  re- 
perhaps,  any  basin  constructed  for  gard  it  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
war  purposes  now  existing  in  the  age.  A  little  consideration,  however, 
ports  or  dockyards  of  the  great  naval  will  very  much  modify  the  woudef. 
powers.  It  covers  twenty  acres  of  The  obstacles  were  donbtle<«  great, 
space,  extends  on  its  longer  side  to  but  they  were  not  new;  they  were 
four  hundred  and  twenty  metres,  and  such  as  men  hare  been  contending 
measures  two  hundred  metres  across,  with  since  the  world  began ;  they 
Its  depth  is  eighteen  metres  from  the  have  ever  been  in  contest  with  rock, 
terre*plein.  Two  locks  connect  it  and  stone,  and  clav;  they  have 
with  the  Bade,  one  opening  into  the  ever  been  toiling  and  digging*— ever 
avant-port  and  the  other  into  the  mixing  mortar  and  building  walls, 
bassin-de-not,  and  both  being  wide  It  was  not  as  with  the  Atlantic 
enough  to  admit  any  vessel  of  war.  cable,  where  science  had  to  struggle 
On  the  west  side  are  seven  building-  with-  new  elements  and  new  ma- 
slips,  of  various  sizes,  exquisite  in  chinery,  and  test  its  stages  by  ex- 
workmanship  and  finish.  On  the  periment.  Here  the  work  was  with 
north  side  are  four  ^^  formes,"  or  the  same  materials,  and  with  better 
docks,  for  the  repiur  of  vessels,  also  means,  than  those  with  which  the 
mosit  complete  in  details,  and  in  the  ancients  achieved  their  grand  monu- 
finenessofthe  material  and  handicraft,  ments.  It  was  the  old  process — ^to 
On  the  south  two  other  *^  formes"  are  dig,  to  delve,  to  heave  out,  to  build, 
being  dug.  It  is  said  to  contain  and  that  too  with  the  superior  advan- 
1,600,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  and  tages  of  blasting  and  mining.  Thus 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  fourteen  regarded,  the  result  does  not  seem  so 
large  vessels  of  war.  Around  it  are  astonishing.  The  design  was  pursued 
grouped  all  the  various  workshops  throughout  fifty-five  years,  and  dur- 
for  machinery,  &o. ;  and  betwixt  it  ing  tills  time  the  resolve  of  a  mighty 
and  the  other  basins  are  the  offices  State  was  bent  on  its  accomplish- 
and  bureaux  for  the  direction  of  the  ment.  As  an  achievement  requiring 
movements  of  the  port.  The  whole  only  means,  labour,  and  supplies, 
of  the  port  militaire  is  enclosed  by  a  subject  to  no  doubtful  experiments, 
high  wall,  excluding  it  entirely  fh>m  and  dependent  on  no  theories  of 
the  habitations  of  officials,  workmen,  science,  and  compared  with  the  time 
or  soldiery,  so  that  when  the  hours  it  occupied,  it  can  scarcely  be  ao- 
of  work  are  ended  it  may  be  closed  cepted  as  any  extraordinary  develop- 
entirely,  subject  to  no  egress  or  ment  of  the  energies  of  a  great  nation, 
ingress,  and  left  solely  to  its  guards,  directed  by  a  strong  government  Its 
On  the  west  of  the  wall  are  the  bar-  expression  is  rather  that  of  will  than 
racks,    hospitals,  and   arsenals,    de-  of  power. 
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In  all  efforts  of  labonr,  time  mnBt  are  seven  docks,  and  the  bassin-de- 

be  calculated  as  well  as  resnlts,  and  flot  might  be  made  entirely  availa- 

especially  by  those  who  would  there-  ble  for  fitting  or  laying  up  vessels. 

by  estimate  the  resources  and  capa-  We  come  next  to  the  harboarage. 

dty  of  an  empire.     To  us  such  an  Acoordipg  to  some  English  auUiori- 

undertaking,  vast  and   complete  as  ties,  sixty  ships  of  the  line  might  lie 

it  is,  would,  as  an  operation  of  so  in  the  three  basins.    This,  however, 

many  years,  be  scarcely  a  marvel  or  is  an  over-estimate,  at  least,  if  they 

a  vaant.  are  supposed  to  be  rigged,  equipped, 

As  a  port  it  has  been  even  more  and  resdy  for  service.    The  French 

extolled  than  as  an  effort  of  national  say  thirty-eight ;  but  even  this  num- 

power.    The  magnitude  of  the  basins,  ber,  if  all  ataunto.  would  be  very 

and  the  extent  of  the  system  of  docks  crowded  and  difficult  to  move.    And 

and  works — seen,  too,  under  peculiar  here  appears  the  great  deficiencv  of 

circumstances — have  produced  an  ex-  the  port.    There  is  no  intermediate 

aggerationofeffectwhichhas  led  many  space,  as  in  our  harbours,  betwixt 

to  overrate  its  real  capacity,  and  to  the  basins  and  the  roadstead,  where 

overlook  many  important  deficiencies,  vessels,  when   dispatched   from  the 

The  alarmist  theory  has  invested  the  docks,  might  have  a  spacious  and 

actuality  with  a  mirage  of  magnify-  shdtered  rendezvous,  and  where  those 

ing  opinions  and  dazzling  ideas.  in  reserve  might  float  secure,  and 

The  real  requirements  of  a  military  readv  for  future  need.    Our  fleets  at 
port  and  arsenal  are  building-spaceL  Spitbead  or  in  the  Sound  might,  if 
facility  and  power  of  equipment,  and  necessary,  run  into  the  harbours  of 
harbourage,  either  as  shelter  for  a  Portsmouth  or  Hamoaze,/  and   find 
fleet,  as  a  station  for  its  preparation,,  sufficient  anchorage,  without  disturb- 
a  starting-point  for  its  operations,  or  ing  one  of  the  hundred  hulks  lying 
a  depot  for  its  reserve.    In  building-  there,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with 
space  Cherbourg  exceeds  anyone  of  the  fair  egress  and  ingress  of  the  docks, 
our  great  dockyards.     It  has  alto-  This  could  not  be  done  at  Cherbourg, 
gether  eleven  building-slips,  all  avail-  If  the  basins  were  made  a  depot  for 
able,  and  within  a  certain  concentric  a  reserve,  they  would  no  longer  be 
distance.    Building-space   does   not,  available  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 
however,  imply  buildmg-power.   The  a  fleet,  if  the  Bade  should  from  any 
great  disproportion  betwixt  the  space,  circumstance  become  untenable;  and 
the  construction,  and  the  edifices,  and  if  kept  for  that  purpose,  Cherbourg 
the  activitv,  the  work,  the  artisan  could  only  be  used  as  a  station  for 
power,  evident  therein,  is  one  of  the  an  active  fleet,  and  as  a  building- 
most  striking  and  noteworthy  fea-  port  and  could  never  possess  a  relay 
tures  of  Cherbourg.    In  the  work-  of  ships  which,  when  one  squadron 
shops  and  the  dock^  along  the  auays  had  started  forth,   might  be  fitted 
and  arsenals,  in  the  stores  ana  the  and  despatohed  in  reinforcement.    It 
bureaux,  there  is  nowhere  evident  could  not  answer  the  double  purpose 
that   movement  and   action  which  of  refuge  and  reserve,  and  is^  there- 
characterize  our  own  yards.     This  fore,  deficient  in  one  of  the  requi re- 
may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  a  greater  ments  of  a  great  port.    It  fulfils  the 
concentration  of  means  and  a  bettor  first ,  idea  of  the  design  more  fully 
organization  of  labour.     The  great  than  the  second.     It  is  more  pre- 
flux  of   man-power,  and  the  great  eminently  a  strategic  point  of  attack 
masses  of  material,  so  associated  with  or  defence  than  a  harbour  or  port, 
our  notions  of  a  naval  arsenal,  are  It  possesses  all  the  capabilities  for 
wants   which   cannot,  however,  be  this — shelter  and    protection   for  a 
reconciled  with  ^  great  resource  of   fleet  of  considerable  size — ^a  roadstead 
means  or  a  great  command  of  arti-  where  it  might  lie  ready  for  a  start 
sans.    This  building-power  is  a  point,  or  ran  from  a  danger-a  system  of 
however,  which  need  concern  us  little,  basins  fully  equisl  to  ito  repairs  and 
We  have  outbuilt  ourselves^^sould,  equipments,  and  capable,  if  necessa- 
with  the  aid  of  our  mercantile  yards,    ry,  of  affording  it  farther  shelter  and 
outbuild  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  deifence— «n  arsenal  apparently  com- 
For  equipment  and  repairs  there    plete,  very  compact  in   its  arrange- 
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mentft,  and  with  tbe  directing  power  fence.    Hence  arose  Fort  Qaerqne- 

well  centralized,  and  the  departments  ville  on  the  western  extremity,  and 

well  organized.    Such  it  is;  but  it  is  the  Fort  Imperial  on  tlie  He  Ptd^ 

the  I  tort  of  one  fleet.     Should  that  which  is  a  contiunation  of  the  eastern, 

be  dispersed  or  destroy^,  it  has  no  On  and  from  these  wa^  formed  and 

power,  no  means  at  once  to  create  developed  the  present  system  of  de- 

and  send  forth  another  to  replace  it.  fence.    It  may  be  said  to  oonsiat  of 

There  is  no  room  for  a  nndeus — ^no  three  lines.    The  first  extends  along 

waters,  where  ^^  the  mighty  masses  "  the  base  of  the  Rade,  and  is  formed 

— ^the    bodies    of   war-ships — ^  may  by  the  He  Pel^e,  the  Digne,  with  its 

repose  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  masoirs  and  its  oentru  forts,  and 

stillness,"    until    necessity    demands  Querqueville.     Tbe  battery  of  Cha- 

them,  and  then  be  made  ^Mnstinct  vagnao,  which  is  being  constracted 

at  once  with  life  and  motion,'^  so  betwixt  this  and  the  western  mnsoir, 

that  a  second  fleet  may  succeed  a  will  in  time  strengthen  and  complete 

first,  and  yet  another  be  prepared  to  it.    These  all  defend  and  command 

issne  forth   to  guard  the  safety  or  the  approaches  and  enti'ancea  to  the 

assert  the  honour  of  its  country.  roadstead.     The  second  commences 

As  a  dockyard    establishment  it  again  with  Querqneyille,   continues 

presented  certainly  less  activity,  less  along  the  shore  in  the  battery  of  St 

worknum  force,  perhaps  less  availa-  Anne,  the  northern  bastions  of  the 

ble  material,  than  our  own ;  but  there  dockyard   and   Fort   Hommet,   and 

seemed  to  be  a  careful  organization  ends  in  the  Fort  des  Flamands,  built 

of  means,   and  a  concentration   of  on  rocks  beyond  the  town  and  the 

strength,  which  prevented  and  guard-  commercial  harbour,  and  facing  the 

ed  against  any  such  waste  of  power,  .eastern  entrance  and  anchorage.  The 

waste  of  material,  waste  of  time,  in  guns  from  these  sweep  and   range 

doing,  undoing,  and  overdoing,  as  we  over  every  part  of  the  Rade  in  its 

sometimes  dbplay  in  tbe  pn^igality  whole  extent.     The  third  has  tbe 

of  our  resources.  Montagne  de  Roule  as  a  centre,  which 

If  Cherbourg  has  been  exaggerated  towers  above  and  overtops  tlie  whole 

as  a  port,  it  has  perhaps  been  rather,  as  a  grand  natural  citadel,  and  is  the 

underrated    as  a  fortress.      Its  de-  land  front  of  the  defence.    A  system 

fences  have  grown  with  its  growth,  of  redoubts  and  fl^ld-works  extends 

have  sprung  up  step  by  step  with  its  from  hence  eastward  to  tlie  Fore  des 

creations,  and  when  complete  will  Flamands,  commanding  all  the  roads 

attest  the  perfection  with  which  art  and  approaches  in  that  quarter,  and, 

can  strengthen  and  fortify  a  position  starting  from  the  same  centre,  circles 

of  nature.    Impregnability  is  perhaps  again  westward  over  a  range  of  hil- 

an  impossibility.    Nothing  can  assure  locks  to  Querqueville.    There  is  also 

defence  ;    but  its   excellence  would  an  outer  line  of  redoubts,  which  take 

appear  to  be  attained  when  every  a  greater  sweep  in  the  same  direction, 

point  of  approach  and  assault  has  The  redoubts  and  works,  however, 

been  fortified  and  guarded  so  that  the  composing  the  land  defence,  are  very 

chances  of  attack  become  an  impro-  imperfect,  and  many  which  appear 

bability,  and  amount  to  a  desperate  on    the    plans   are   only   projected, 

venture.  Roule  has  also  its  seaward  front,  and 

Thus  is  it  with  Oherbourg.    The  may  be  taken  as  the  third  point  in 

difficulties  of  defence  were  almost  the  sea  defences, 

as  great  at  first  as  those  of  shelter  Formidable  as  this  system  of  de- 

and  construction.     The  one  work,  fence  looks  as  a  whole,  it  is  still 

however,  aided  as  well  as  suggested  more  so  when  studied  in  detail.    The 

the  other.    The  place  to  be  fortified  space  to  be  defended  was  compara- 

at  first  was  an  open  bay  of  a  semi-  tively  limited  •  after  the  enclosure  of 

circular  shape,   terminating  in  two  the  Rade  by  tlie  breakwater,  and  the 

points   at   each   extremity.      These  distance  betwixt  the  lines  was  not 

^ints  were  the  positions  to  be  for-  great  enough  to  prevent  one  covering 

tified  whilst  the  roadstead  and  the  the  other.    The  forts,  too,  and  bat 

town  were  the  only  objecte  of  de-  teries  are  all  designed  with  consnm 
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xnate  skill,  and  oonBtruoted  with  most  are  of  a  calibre  corresponding  nearly 
elaborate  nicety  and  regolarity  of  with  oar  32^s,  those  on  one  of  the 
workmanship.  flanks  are  Paizhan's.  In  the  fort  is 
Qaerqneville  may  be  taken  as  the  a  large  barrack,  bomb-proof  and  well 
chief  point  in  the  first  line.  It  is  yentilated,  with  the  rooms  opening 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  forts.  Its  ont  of  galleries  and  wide  corridors, 
creation  was  a  necessity  suggested  by  Towards  the  land  it  has  a  regularly 
a  past  danger.  In  1768,  a  raid  was  hastioned  front  with  a  ditch  and 
made  on  Oberbonrg  by  Lord  Howe,  outworks ;  just  beyond  is  a  larger 
The  troops  were  landed  to  the  west-  space  called  the  Polygene,  which  is 
ward  of  QuerqneviUe,  ravaged  the  being  cleared  for  the  practice  of  great 
country,  occupied  the  town,  and  held  guns  and  musketry.  The  next  point 
it  to  ransom.  To  avert  similar  in  the  outer  line  is,  or  will  be.  Fort 
disasters,  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  de  Ghavagnac ;  at  present,  the  rock 
salient  points  of  Querqueville,  He  on  which  it  is  to  be  based  is  just 
Pel^e,  and  Hommet,  was  decreed  by  raised  above  the  waters.  It  divides 
royal  ordonnance.  Querqueville  is  the  passage  into  two  channels,  and 
built  on  a  rocky  point  at  the  very  will,  when  the  projected  work  is 
extremity  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  large  carried  out,  materially  strengthen  the 
half-moon  fort  with  a  casemated  defence.  We  have  next  to  consider 
battery,  having  embrasures  for  forty-  the  Digue  as  a  fortification.  Napo- 
six  guns,  flanked  by  two  batteries  en  leon  conceived  the  idea  of  a  central 
ha/rhette.  To  those  who  had  seen  fort.  To  him  it  was  at  once  evident 
the  casemate  principle  in  the  Rus-  that  such  a  mass  of  masonry  might 
sian  fortificatitms,  and  there  and  be  adapted  to  military  purposes.  The 
then  judged  it  from  the  evident  and  idea  has  been  extended,  and  there 
palpable  disadvantages  which  it  de-  are  now  four  forts,  the  two  musoirs 
monstrated,  the  adaptation  of  it  by  at  either  extremity,  the  central  fort, 
French  engineers  was  a  surprise  and  and  another  in  &e  middle  pf  the 
a  lesson.  Nowhere  could  it  be  seen  western  arm.  The  western  inusoir  is 
more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in  a  round  tower,  intended  to  be  raised 
these  Cherbourg  forts.  The  cham-  to  three  tiers,  each  having  twenty 
bers  are  all  spacious  and  high,  and  guns.  There  is,  however,  great  doubt 
open  in  the  rear.  In  addition  to  of  the  stability  of  the  foundation  at 
this^  there  is  a  passage  leading  con-  this  part;  and  as  it  has  already  expe- 
tinnously  around  the  battery  in  rear  rienced  a  cdnsiderable  shook  by  which 
of  the  guns,  so  that  there  is  a  clear  the  waUs  have  been  much  sliaken  and 
and  ready  communication  through-  shattered,  the  first  tier  only  has 
out,  and  a  fre^  ventilation  for  the  been  completed,  and  above  it  there  is 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Under  these  placed  rubble  <and  loose  stones,  to  the 
circumstances  the .  objections  to  the  height  of  the  intended  walL),  so  that 
casemate,  disappear,  or  are  con^-  it  may  be  ascertained  in  time  whether 
derably  modified.  At  Querqueville  the  base  has  settled  sufficiently  to 
there  is  a  large  open  space  in  rear  of  admit  of  the  building  being  conti- 
the  battery,  so  that  the  inconveni-  nued  according  to  the  original  design, 
enceofthesmoke  would  be  little  felt.  The  guns,  when  mounted,  would 
Above  the  casemate  is  a  bomb-proof  sweep  the  channel,  and  also  the  west- 
platform  on  which  guns  might  be  ernanchorageof  the  Bade.  The  next 
mounted,  though  there  is  now  no  fort,  in  the  centre  of  the  arm,  is  of  an 
appearance  of  such  intent.  The  guns  oblong  form,  and  would  command 
firom  Querqueville  command  entirely  the  sea  in  front  of  the  Digue,  and 
the  approach  and  entrance  to  the  also  the  Hade.  So  also  would  the 
western  end  of  the  Bade.  The  chief  and  central  fort,  which  stands 
width  of  the  passage  is  about  2600  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  arms, 
yards,  so  that  ships  pacing  mid-  It  also  is  circular,  is  constructed  for 
channel  would  be  within  range  of  three  tiers,  with  a  ^^  rdduit  elliptique 
its  guns  at  all  the  different  points,  casemate''  in  fVont  of  the  sea  face. 
Altogether,  including  the  flanks,  about  The  arrangements  of  the  casemates 
sixty-four  guns  could  be  brought  to  are  here  equally  perfect,  though  on  a 
bear  upon  it.    Those  in  the  half-moon  smaller  scale.     The  mnsoir  at  the 
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eastern  end  corresponds  with  its  fel-  rock  called  St  Anne^s,  with  thirteen 
low,  and  is  in  the  same  state  of  con-  gans  concentrating  on  the  weRtere 
Btmotion.  The  foundation  here,  how-  channel ;  then  again  to  the  northern 
ever,  is  supposed  to  be  more  firm  and  bastions  of  the  eneeints  militaire^ 
stable.  armed  and  fiicinf?  the  same  point: 
All  these  forts  are  snrronnded  br  then  on  to  Fort  Hommet,  the  citadel 
ditches,  into  which  the  sea  can  be  ad-  and  apex  of  the  port  militaire  and 
mitted,  and  they  be  at  once  isolated  its  fortifications.  It  is  an  irregnlar 
from  the  main  work  of  the  Digne  by  work,  solidly  and  scientifically  coo- 
the  raising  of  bridges.  The  Digne  stmcted,  with  a  front  bearing  on  the 
would  bear  in  its  forts  abne,  accord-  western  anchorage  of  the  Rade,  and 
ing  to  the  plan,  npwards  of  two  others  on  the  approaches  to  the  fort 
hundred  guns  bearing  in  every  direo-  Not  much  above  the  water^s  edge, 
tion,  and  on  all  points  of  the  defence ;  it  has  a  casemated  onveloj^  sepor 
but  at  present  it  would  not  be  pes-  rated  from  the  enceinte  by  a  ditch, 
sible  to  mount  more  than  half  that  which  is  crossed  by  movable  dmw- 
nnmber.  The  forts,  however,  do  not  bridges.  The  embrasures  of  this 
at  all  represent  its  military  or  defen-  battery  are  closed  and  blinded,  so  that 
sive  capabilities.  Along  its  whole  from  the  sea  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
extent  it  has  been  so  constructed  as  distinguish  it  from  a  blank  wall ;  but 
to  ofiTer  a  ready  platform,  with  a  para-  when  seen  from  within,  there  is  a 
pet  of  the  proper  height  and  slope,  gun  lying  in  every  chamber  ready 
on  which  gnns  of  great  calibre  even  for  mounting.  Above  this  is  another 
might  be  readily  placed.  In  the  row  of  casemates ;  and  on  the  plat- 
space  intervening  betwixt  the  forts  form  at  the  top,  pieces  of  heavy 
there  would  be  room  for  at  least  ei^t  calibre  show  tiieir  dark  frowning 
hundred.  It  would  not  be  desirable  muzzles  above  the  wall.  The  in- 
to try  the  base  of  the  structure,  by  tenor  of  this  fort  is  quite  open,  and 
having  such  a  weight  as  these  jzuns  the  efiect  of  the  smoke  in  the  case- 
would  impose  permanently  fixed  mates,  when  the  guns  were  fired,  was 
upon  it;  but  they  could  easily  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Fort  Hommet 
transported  thither  and  placed  in  could  contain  about  seventy-five  guns, 
position  in  an  emergency,  or  during  From  hence  we  pass  across  the 
a  war.  The  unfinished  state,  and  bay,  leaving  ^e  town  and  the  com- 
the  doubtful  stability  of  some  of  its  mercial  harbour,  and  the  sandbank 
forts,  would  suggest  the  Digue  as  the  beyond  it,  on  to  the  eastern  side, 
weak  point  in  this  line  of  defence,  where  on  its  bed  of  rocks  Fort  des 
until  we  consider  the  possibility  of  Flamands,  the  last,  the  most  corn- 
its  being  converted  into  such  a  tre-  plete  of  all  tiie  works,  stands  as  a 
mendous  battery.  The  He  Pel^  base  of  the  second  line.  During  the 
terminates  the  line  on  the  eastern  inrush  of  visitors  at  the  fStes  there 
side.  With  its  fort  rising  tier  above  was  much  official  ceremony  in  ob- 
tier  on  a  rooky  basement,  a  dark  taining  permismon  to  viat  the  forts, 
shadow  falling  ever  across  it,  and  and  no  one  dared  show  himself  at 
the  waves  washing  around  and  iso-  an  entrance  without  being  armed 
lating  it,  it  has  a  castellated  charac-  with  a  document  from  the  Com- 
ter,  which  gives  it  a  pioturesqneness,  roandant  Des  Flamands  was  at  a 
and  somewhat  even  of  grandeuiv- an  distance  and  rather  out  of  our  way, 
effect  which  the  eye  seizes  on  gladly,  and  we  had  omitted  to  see  it  when 
after  dwelling  so  long  on  lines,  and  vested  with  official  ukase,  and  there- 
circles,  and  heiglits,  and  measure-  fore  considered  it  henceforth  as  fer- 
ments. It  has  a  casemated  battery  bidden  ground,  sacred  precincts  whidi 
in  front,  and  above  and  within  rise  we  could  not  hope  to  enter.  In  our 
two  other  tiers,  the  last  en  barbette^  wanderings,  however,  we  had  vmi- 
capable  altogether  of  showing  about  tured  on  an  outside  view  from  the 
seventy  gnns  bearing  on  the  eastern  drawbridge,  and  seeing  something 
passage  and  anchorage.  Again  we  encouraging  in  the  deportment  of  the 
start  from  Querqueville,  along  the  sentry,  advanced,  were  introduced  at 
second  line,  until  we  light  on  a  small  once  to  an  ancient  weird-Hke  dame 
open  battery  on  a  jutting  point  of  with  dishevelled  locks,  who,  shoulder- 
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ing  a  broomstick,  immediately  escort-  It  is  also  a  central  point  of  the  land 
ed  ns  aroond  the  place,  coarteonsly  defenoe-;~a  base  on  which  conTerge 
explaining  and  pointing  ont  all  the  the  redoubts,  which  form  a  kind  of 
pecnliarities,  and  as  we  said  adieu,  circle  from  Flamands  to  Qnerqne- 
rather  apologised  for  not  being  able  yille,  occupying  all  the  prominent 
to  offer  ns  an  entrU  to  the  Poud-  points  and  turns  of  the  roads.  Those 
riere.  This  fort  deserves  its  repata-  in  the  line  from  Ronle  to  Qaerqne- 
.  tion  of  being  one  of  the  best  con-  ville  form  outworks  to  the  enceinte 
stmcted  in  !FVance.  It  has  at  first  of  the  dockyard,  bnt  they  are  al- 
tfae  appearance  of  a  half- moon,  bnt  a  most  all  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
closer  inspection  shows  the  angles  of  scarcely  available  as  fortifications 
its  faces  and  flanks.  In  the  case-  without  considerable  renovation.  The 
mated  battery  were  mounted  80-  maps  and  plans  show  another  line 
pounders  (French  weight),  the  heavi-  beyond  these,  more  imposing  and 
est  gnns  we  had  yet  seen ;  the  guns  much  larger.  These  we  sought  for 
above,  placed  en  barbette^  were  of  diligently  and  toilfnlly  on  a  hot 
lesser  metal.  All,  however,  were  of  day,  but  after  losing  ourself  in 
the  newest  make,  and  the  carriages  the  labyrinth  of  lanes,  knocking  at 
of  the  newest  pattern.  There  were  Norman  farmhouses  to  make  in- 
only  thirty-one  guns  in  one  tier,  and  quiries,  and  puzzling  Norman  pea- 
thirteen  in  the  other,  but  the  nnm-  sants  and  maidens  by  names  they 
ber  might  on  occasion  be  made  up  to  had  never  heard,  leaving  on  their 
a  total  of  seventy.  It  covers  or  minds  the  impression  that  we  were 
flanks  tlie  Fort  Imperial,  and  has  distraught  or  using  an  unknown 
gnns  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  tongue,  after  passing  over  and  stand- 
on  the  waters  of  the  Petite  Rade  and  ing  on  the  spots  where  they  ought  to 
the  approaches  of  the  port.  In  the  have  been,  and  were  not,  we  came  to 
interior  are  immense  powder-roaga-  the  conclusion  that  they  existed  only 
zines,  well  walled  in  and  protected,  on  paper,  and  were  merely  projects 
All  the  details  and  arrangements  here  of  the  Durean. 
were  most  perfect,  and  the  order  most  Such  are  the  defences.  Seaward 
complete ;  so  was  it  in  all  the  forts,  there  are  five  principal  and  four 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  strnck  minor  forts  or  batteries,  besides  the 
with  the  extreme  excellence  and  ^'  bastions  of  the  eneeintey  of  the  port 
nish  of  the  masonry,  and  the  gene-  militawe^  and  Roule.  At  present 
ral  particulars  and  materials  of  the  there  are  not  mounted  in  these  mote, 
construction.  They  were  more  re-  perhaps,  than  three  hundred  guns, 
markable  here,  perhaps,  as  all  the  but  this  number  could  speedily  be  in- 
new  inventions  and  improvements  creased  to  five  hundred  or  more,  with- 
had  been  adopted;  bnt  everywhere  out  calculating  the  immense  force 
was  it  evident  that  skilful  and  care-  which  could  be  placed  on  the  Digoe 
ful  supervision  had  been  employed  itself.  To  judge  of  the  power  of  a 
in  assuring  good  and  adequate  re-  nation  like  France;  possessing  infinite 
suits.  The  Fort  des  Flamands  is  military  resources  and  materiel,  by 
separated,  too,  from  the  mainland  by  the  strength  actually  shown,  must  re- 
the  sea.  Olose  and  to  the  eastward  suit  in  false  conclusions ;  and  to  cal- 
'of  it  is  a  small  shallow  harbour,  *^un  oulate  the  defensive  character  of  a 
port  d'echouage,'*  used  as  a  mast-  place  like  Cherbourg  merely  by  the 
pond.  At  a  short  distance,  and  con-  number  of  guns  mounted,  without 
nected  with  it  by  a  canal,  is  a  space  considering  how  many  more  could 
called  La  Mare  de  Tourlaville,  for  be  added,  and  that  the  chambers  and 
the  conservation  of  timber.  positions  are  all  ready  for  their  re- 
The  Fort  du  Roule  remains  of  the  ception  when  they  shall  be  moved 
sea  defences — ^already  has  its  posi-  Utither  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  a 
tion  been  described:  a  square  has-  grave  error  in  estimating  either  its 
tioned  work,  built  on  a  steep  scarped  individual  or  comparative  import- 
rock,  overlooking  and  overtopping  all  ance. 

the  surrounding  country,  it  entirely  What  would  be  the  chances  of  at- 

commands  the  town,  the  beach,  and,  tack  on  a  system  of  defence  such 

at  long  range,  the  waters  in  front,  as  has  been  described?    There  are 
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not,  as  at  Oronstadt,  the  diifioalties  noyance  and  danger.  Thas,  thongh, 
of  long  narrow  channels  and  shallow  as  a  fortress  of  defence,  Cherbourg 
water.  Here  ships  wonld  have  room  might  defy  attack^  still  as  a  fort  it 
to  work ;  the  parages  are  short,  and  wonld  possess  neither  the  protection 
the  depth  of  water  is  everywhere  nor  the  shelter  in  time  of  war  aimed 
sufficient.  The  fortifications  are  the  at  in  the  design.  If  the  Bade  conld 
sole  defences— yet  these  seem  ob-  not  be  held  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
Rtacles  enoQgh.  The  western  entrance  snfficiently  supNerior  in  force  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  feasible.  It  is  numbers  to  blockade  the  place,  and 
wider  and  easier  than  the  eastern;  the  basins  be  then  necessarily  con- 
yet  here  a  fleet  would  have  to  en-  verted  into  a  harbour  of  refuge,  all 
counter  the  guns  of  the  musoir  and  the  other  great  purposes  and  objects 
Querqueville  on  approaching;  and  of  a  port  would  be  nullified,  and  even 
should  the  ships  succeed  even  in  pass-  the  great  strategic  principle  very 
ing  and  opening  the  Rado,  they  would  much  contracted, 
be  exposed  instantly  to  a  heavy  and  As  a  fortress  which  could  not  be 
direct  fire  from  St.  Anne's  Battery  attacked  with  the  probability  of 
and  the  northern  bastions.  The  dis-  success,  or  taken  according  to  the 
tance  from  St.  Anne^s  to  the  channel  ordinary  laws  and  experiences  of  as- 
is  about  1200  yards;  from  the  has-  sault,  it  is  perhaps  almost  perfect; 
tions,  about  1700.  And  even  snppos-  but  sa  a  fortress,  covering  and  do- 
ing tliat  the  outer  forts  might  be  either  fending  a  roadstead  and  port,  so  that 
silenced  or  passed,  and  the  anchorage  both  may  be  occupied  with  impunity, 
of  the  Bade  gained,  it  would  only  be  it  would  scarcely  be  found  free  from 
to  meet  a  more  formidable  danger  certain  weaknesse:!!  and  defects  con- 
from  the  concentration  of  all  the  sequent  on  the  natural  peculiarities 
guns  of  the  inner  forts,  and  the  rear  of  the  position,  and  which  science 
faces  of  those  on  the  Digue.  The  conld  neither  remedy  nor  provide 
eastern    channel  is  still  less  practi-  for. 

cable ;  it  is  narrower,  the  navigation  Oherbourg  as  a  fortress  is  of  less 
more  difficult,  and  the  cross-fire  consideration  to  us  as  a  people  than 
would  be  very  heavy.  A  favourite  in  the  character  so  lately  assumed 
theory  of  attack  is  that  of  bom-  for  it,  that  of  a  menace  and  a  point 
barding  the  central  fort  of  the  Digue  of  aggression.  The  old  combative 
with  fioating  batteries  or  heavy  line-  raid  and  razzia,  burn,  sink,  and  de- 
of-battle  ships ;  and  after  having  thus  stroy  spirit,  has  died  out  of  late 
overcome  or  subdaed  its  fire,  to  assail  with  us,  and  been  succeeded  by  the 
the  dockyard,  which  would  then  be  belief  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  ad- 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant,  vance  our  greatness  and  prosperity 
with  shot  and  shell  from  mortars  and  under  the  auspices  of  peace,  and 
guns  of  long  range.  This,  however,  to  look  on  war  and  warlike  re- 
would  only  be  feasible  on  the  suppo-  sources  ba  necessities  by  which 
sition  that  tlie  Digue  was  not  armed,  this  greatness  is  to  be  preserved 
or  that  no  ships  were  lying  within  to  and  this  prosperity  protected.  This 
cover  it.  Fairly  balancing  the  rela--  protection,  however,  where  there 
tive  chances  of  attack  and  defence,  is  so  much  to  protect,  involves  the 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  maintenance  of  a  warlike  strength 
that  an  attempt  on  the  place  by  ships  which  shall  be  superior  or  equal  to 
would  be  hazardous,  futile,  and,  even  that  of  any  power  which  might  assail 
if  partially  successf^il,  without  ade-  it — which  shall  be  sufficient  for  seca- 
ouate  result  It  is,  however,  very  rity,  sufficient  for  national  honour, 
doubtful  —  more  than  doubtful  —  With  the  assurance  of  such  strength, 
whether,  with  a  hostile  fleet  com-  we  might  settle  down  calmly  and 
manding  the  seas,  ships  could  lie  resolutely  to  the  development  of  oar 
safely  in  the  Bade.  Should  it  be  at-  career — without  it,  every  demonstra- 
tended  by  a  light  and  flying  squadron,  tion  of  warlike  preparations,  every 
armed  with  heavy,  long- ranged  guns,  increase  of  warlike  means  by  another 
not  only  would  the  anchorage  be  nation,  a^^sumes  a  hostile  aspect,  and 
rendered  untenable,  but  the  dockyard  becomes  an  alarm  and  an  apprehen- 
itself  would  not  be  secure  from  an-  sion.    Thus  is  it  that  tlie  inaagura- 
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tion  of  Oherbonrg  has  been  inter-  yeasels,  it  may  be  assomed  tbat  two 
preted  as  a  mennoe,  and  its  eziBtence  handred  of  one  class  and  the  other 
regarded  as  a  danger — a  power  of  woald  be  reqoired;  and  this  we  be- 
aggresdon  and  invasioD.  Tfaos  is  it  lieye  to  be  a  supply  which  the  naval 
that  a  conscioosneas  of  nnreodiness,  of  and  maritime  resources  of  France 
neglected  preparation  and  defence,  has  would  not  be  equal  to  at  one  effort, 
exaggerated  into  a  threat  what  might-  Even  if  they  could  be  furnished, 
otherwise  have  been  considered  as  a  where  could  they  be  disposed  of  at 
legitimate  effort  of  defence  and  mari-  Cherbourg?  The  Kade  and  the  basins 
time  development,  and  been  looked  could  not  hold  them — so  that  the 
npon  with  indifference  by  a  great  space  alone  would  compel  the  em- 
naval  power,  reposing  in  the  confi-  barkation  of  snch  a  body  to  be  a 
dence  of  its  own  security  and  of  its  piecemeal  afiOur,  even  supposing  the 
innate  capacity  to  assert  and  maintain  necessary  means  to  be  available, 
eupremaey  on  the  seas.  This,  however,  is  the  question  re- 
Is  Oherbonrg  in  reality  a  menace?  dnoed  ad  absurdum.  It  is  the  esag- 
That  is  a  question  dependent  on  the  gerated  talk  of  popular  orators,  and 
policies  of  nations  and  the  combi-  after-dinner  declaimers,  the  wild 
nation  of  events.  Has  it  the  ca^  theory  of  men  who  dash  at  condn- 
pacity  of  aggression  ascribed  to  it?  sions  and  denounce  results,  without 
That  is  a  question  which  men,  view-  knowledge  or  calculation  of  the  causes 
ing  the  means  and  appliances  in  a  which  lead  to  them.  They  fancy  that, 
practical  light,  can  answer  by  state-  at  the  fiat  of  a  chief,  men  can  be 
ments,  dednctions,  and  conclusions  transported  hither  and  thither — can 
derived  from  experiences  and  facts,  be  shifted  at  once  from  place  to 
and  based  on  the  rules  of  probabili-  place ;  that  it  is  enough  to  say.  Let 
ties  and  calculations.  there  be  a  hundred  thousand  men  at 
It  has  been  broadly  announced  in  Cherbourg,  and  prato  they  are  there 
letter  and  pamphlet,  vehemently  — railway  carriages,  engines,  lines, 
dedaimed  on  hustings  and  at  ban-  are  as  nought  in  these  visions.  .Sol- 
quets,  that  an  army  of  a  hundred  diers,  too,  in  these  dreams,  are  to  be 
thousand  men  could  be  transport-  packed  as  herrings  in  casks— ships  to 
,  ed  in  twelve  hours  from  Paris  to  be  placed  like  bales  of  cotton,  so  many 
Cherbourg.  Those  who  know  the  feet  of  wood  to  so  many  feet  of 
facilities  of  French  railways  might  water. 

have  some  doubts  as  to  the  con-  Let  us,  however,  consider  the  pro- 
veyance  of  such  a  body  in  such  bability  of  invasion  from  Cherbourg 
time,  with  the  means  at  their  dis-  as  a  point  of  embarkation  in  a  ra- 
posal.  But  supposing  these  hundred  tional  and  common-sense  view.  It 
thousand,  with  all  the  materiel  of  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
war,  guns,  horses,  &c.,  Mrly  deposited  attempt  could  be  made  with  a  less 
in  the  Camp  de  Gare,  or  at  the  gates  force  than  forty  thousand  men,  and 
of  the  dockyard,  the  question  arises,  that  only  as  an  advanced  eorp$ 
How  are  thev  to  reach  the  shores  of  d*armie.  These  are  to  be  conveyed 
England  ?  The  Zouaves  and  Chaa-  from  Paris  or  the  neighbouring  garri- 
seurs  de  Yincennes  are  depicted  by  sons,  with  all  their  materiel.  Less 
French  writers  as  leaping  and  charge  than  five  hundred  carriages  of  some 
ing  on  board  ships,  and  carrying  them  sort  could  not  suffice  for  this,  and 
by  a  grand  charge  of  bayonets ;  but  we  doubt  whether  even  the  will  of 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  absolutism  could  place  these  on  the 
that,  like  the  saints  of  old,  they  can  line  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg ;  oonse- 
make  a  marvellous  passage  of  the  qnently,  the  troops  would  be  car- 
Channel  on  their  greatcoats.  They  ried  by  relays,  and  as  it  is  only  a 
must  be  transported ;  and  how  ?  A  single  line,  there  would  be  consider- 
hnndred  thousand  men  would  require  able  delay,  and  more  than  double  or 
a  hundred  ships  of  first-class  power  treble  the  time  occupied  than  that 
for  themselves  alone,  besides  those  which  theorists  calculate  upoui  These 
for  the  guns  and  horses.  Calculating  are  now  to  be  embarked.  In  1830  it 
the  difference  of  burden,  and  the  im-  required  three  hundred  ships  of  the 
possibility  of  collecting  so  many  large  government,  and  six  hundred  mer* 
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ohant  vessels,  to  convey  thirty-seven  emburkation  ooald,   doabtlesaly,   be 
thousand   men    and   four   tboosand  aooomplished ;  bnt  it  wonld  be  an 
horses  from  Toulon  to  Algeria;  and  aftair  of  time  and  difficalty,  and  ooald 
this  was  an  occasion  when  there  was  not  be  effected  with  the  rapidity  or 
no  naval  force  to  be  encountered,  and  facility  which  alarmists  suppose.  The 
nothing  to  be  estimated  bnt  the  mere  great  cause  of  alarm  for  an  invasion 
extent  of  transport    For  an  inva-  from  Cherbourg  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
rion  of  England,  it  is  to  be  assumed  surprise.    The  army  is  to  be  trans- 
that  the  navy  of  France  wonld  be  ported  from  Paris  in  twelve  hours, 
the  covering  fleet— would  be  scarcely  embarked  in  a  night  and  thrown  on 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  chores  of  England  in   another 
and  would  be  enabled  to  spare  very  period  of  eight  -hours.     Th«re   are 
few  vessels  for   the  conveyance  of  some  little  sturdv  fscts  rather  op- 
troops.    For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  posed  to  this.    We  have  shown  the 
suppose  that  line*of-batUe  ships  ex-  delays  which  would  necessarily  ob- 
peoting  and  intended  to  encounter  struct   the   transport  and  embarica- 
the  navies  of  England,  could  be  en-  tion ;  next,  as  to  the  surprise.    The 
cumbered  with  troops  or  stores.  The  collection  of  the  vessels  for  the  troops 
transport  of  the  army  must  be  left  would  not  be  an  easy  matter — ^would 
mainly  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  tax  heavily  the  mercantile  resources 
France.    We  have  seen  the  number  of  France-^and  could  not  be  accom- 
of  ships  employed  for  the  army  of  plished  without  observation  or  dis- 
Algeria.    Allowing  for  the  increased  play.    The  covering  fleet  could  not 
size,  and  the   advantage   of  steam  consist  of  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the 
power,  we  cannot  estimate  that  less  fine ;  and  this  would  necessitate  the 
than  a  hundred  of  different  classes  or  combination   of    all   the   sqjoadrons 
size  wonld  be  required  to  carry  a  ftx)m  the  different  great  p(>rt8  miU' 
force  of  forty  thousand  men  with  totrM,  and  must  attract  notice.    Sea- 
guns,  horses,  and  materiel,  to  the  men  might  be  sent  overland  from  the 
English    coast.     The   basins  would  different   stations,    but   ships   must 
not  contain  more  than  thirty  first-  move  by  tlie  ocean  routes,  and  be 
dass  ships  at  one  time,  giving  them  open  to  reconnaissance.  The  strength 
space  and  room  to  move,  and  leav-  of  this  fleet,  too,  could  not  be  in- 
ing  the  entrances   clear  and  avail-  creased  considerably  in  secret.    The 
able.    Five  more  might  be  along  tibe  work  of  preparation  would  declare 
dockyanl  walls  outside,  but  only  at  itself.    There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
certain  times  of  tide.     Neither  could  such   sudden   surprise.    The  intent 
the  ships  in  the  basins  be  moved  in  would  be  manifest  before,  long  be- 
and  out,  except  about  the  time  of  fore  the  blow  could  be  struck,  and  it 
high-water.     Flat  -  bottomed     boats  would  then  become  a  contest  betwixt 
might  be  used  to  embark  guns  and  the  two  nations  of  their  comparative 
horses  from  the    small  harbour  at  power  and  preparation  of  attack  and 
Fort  des  Flamands,  and  take  them  to '  defence. 

ships  in  the  Rade.  Such  an  em-  Still,  though  Cherbourg  may  not 
barkation,  conducted  under  the  most  possess  the  facility  of  aggression 
advantageous  circumstances,  would  which  exaggeration  has  assigned  to 
fully  test  the  capabilities  of  Cher-  it,  it  offers  greater  than  France  ever 
bourg,  and  could  not  be  effected  could  boast  of  before,  and  if  not 
simultaneously.  The  basins  could  not  a  menace  of  invasion  to  na,  it  is  at 
contain  more  than  a  third  of  the  least  a  warning  of  defence.  The 
ships  necessarv  for  the  purpose ;  the  meaning  of  Cherboni^  is  our  next 
rest  must  lie  m  the  Raae,  and  there  problem.  It  is  a  gage  of  war,  say 
must  be  a  clearing  out  of  one  divi-  the  alarmists — a  gauntlet  thrown 
sion  before  another  could  come  in.  down  in  front  of  our  unprotected 
and  the  tides  must  be  studied,  ana  shores.  It  cannot  mean  war,  say 
the  approaches  from  the  Rade.  The  certain  statesmen,  for  the  feeling  of 
transporting  force,  too,  would  occupy  the  Emperor,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
the  whole  disposable  water  space,  policy  towards  this  country,  is  peace 
and  the  covering  fleet,  consequently,  and  alliance.  Perhaps  neither  mean- 
be  obliged  to  cruise  outside.     The  ing  is  exactly  applicable.    It  is  not 
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a  gage  of  war;  for  we  believe  that  thus  that  Ohcrboarg  has  for  us  its 

as  yet  Cherbourg  is  not  ready  either  significance  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 

for  defence  or  aggression:    there  is  great  maritime  development,  as  the 

mnch  to  be  done,  mnoh  to  be  com-  result  of  the  resolve  of  a  great  na- 

pleted,  ere  it  possess  its  full  capacity  tion    to  contest  the  empire  of  the 

for  either,  ere  it  could  be  made  a  for*  waters. 

midable  point  d'appui  of  attack,  or  Supremacy  on  the  seas  is  to  £ng- 

could  dare  the  vengeance  of  retribu-  land   a  necessity  of  defence.      She 

tion ;  and  it  is  not  according  to  the  must  maintain  it  or  declineu    It  is 

practice  of  a  nation,  noted  for  the  to  her  existence  and  safety.    There 

astuteness  of  its  policy,  to  throw  out  is  no  choice,  no  alternative.    It  is  an 

a  challenge  ere  it  was  ready  for  bat-  imperative  fiite.     Her  position,  her 

tie,  to  unveil  an  attempt  ere  it  was  pouty,    her    institutions,    her   com- 

ripe  for  fulfilment.    Had  Cherbourg  merce,   her  possessions,  all  demand 

been  intended  as  a  present  menace,  it  that  she  should  have  Uie  command 

would  not  have  been  so  publicly  an*  and  dominance  on  Hie  waters.    To 

nounced  until  the  forts  were  finished,  lose  it  would  be  to  lose  all.     It  is 

the  defence  complete — until  the  pre*  therefore  as  a  challenge  to  contest 

parations  for  a  transport  power  and  this  empire  that  Cherbourg  has  its 

a  naval  force  equal  to  such  an  enter-  import  and  its  warning  for  us.    The 

prise,  had  been  more  fully  developed,  alarm  of  an  invasion  may  or  may  not 

Cherbourg  would  then  not  have  been  be  reasonable ;  but  it  is  one  that  it 

shown  whilst  it  had  a  sign  of  weak-  behoves  not  a  great  people  to  be  pro- 

ness  or  unreadiness.  claiming  whenever  a  dock  is  opened, 

Neither  can  we  accept  it  as  such  or  a  few  ships  built-*it  is  one  neither  . 

a  symbol  of  peace.    The  policies  of  dignified  nor  politic  for  a  nation  pos- 

empires    may    change — ^rulers    may  sessing  resources  and  elements,  and 

pass  away—^nasties  may  be  over-  power  of  defence,  which  might  ren- 

tumed— yet   Cherbourg   would  still  der  it  insensible  to  such  fears,  and 

remain  a  power  of  war  to  be  used  assure  it  immunity  from  such  dangers, 

according  to  the  will,  or  directed  ao-  There  is  now  a  port,  eight  hours* 

cording  to  the  passions,  of  the  men  sail  from  our  shores,  where  an  army 

and  the   times.     It  is  eminently  an  could  be  embarked,   and  whence  it 

expression  of  war,  defensive  or  offen-  could  be  moved  upon  us,  not  per- 

sive,  and  its  only  interpretation  of  haps  in  the  time  or  in  the  force  as- 

peace  is,  that  it  means  a  defence,  sumed    and   asserted    by   so  many, 

strong  and  assured,  which  shall  en-  but  still,    perhaps,    in  time  and   in 

able  the  government  within  to  par-  force   enough    to   inflict   a   terrible 

sue  its  systems  and  its  policies  free  disaster  on  unreadiness  or  defence- 

from  the  dread  of  interference  or  in-  lessness.    A  descent  on  a  country, 

terruption  frem  without.  the  debarkation  of  troops,  even  when 

Its  true  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  '  unopposed,-  is,  we  know,   the  most 

the  past  of  France — ^its  true  signi-  difficult  and  hazardous  operation  of 

ficance  in  the  resolve  of  which  it  is  war.    In  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 

tiie  result  and  expression;    the  re-  of  an  opposing   force  or  defensive 

solve  conceived  centuries  since,  trans-  means,  it  ought  to  be   an  impossi- 

mitted  from  council  to  council,  from  bility.    To  us  it  should  be  such  an 

government    to    government,    from  impussibility.      There  should  every- 

dynasty    to   dynasty — ^accepted   and  where  along  our  coasts  be  a  certainty 

executed  by  all  as  a  national  pur-  of  such  opposing  force  as  would  ren- 

pose  and  a  national  destiny.     And  der  an  attempt  at  debarkation  hope- 

this  resolve  was  and  is,  that  France  less  and  desperate.    To  effect  this, 

should    be  first  of  naval  powers —  we   would    not   advocate   Uiat   the 

that  it  should    possess  the  greatest  coast  should  be  surrounded  with  for- 

navy  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tifications,  or  be  rendered   impreg- 

army  in  the  world.      This   resolve  nable  by  a  costly  and  perhaps  inem- 

has  progressed  step  by  step,  stage  by  cient  enceinte.     The  real  means  of 

stage,  has  gone  on  from  one  port  to  defence  are  easier  and  more  certain, 

another,  from  inferiority  to  equality.  The  great  requirements  are  concen- 

and  now  aims  at  supremacy.      It  is  tration  and  man-power»    The  ability 
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at  any  moment  of  sending  men  into  vasion  which  had  to  be  covered  by  a 
oor  ships,  and  moving  soldiers  from  naval  action,  or  conducted  nnder  a 
onr  camps,  and  massing  both  ships  fire  from  ships,  would  be  a  feature 
and  troops  on  a  threatened    point,  approximating  too  much  to  impcissi- 
would  be  a  consummation  of  defence  bilitj  to  be  attempted.    But  to  pos- 
on  which  the  nation  might  relj  with  sess  this  part  of  the  movable  force, 
confidence  and  security.     Forts'  and  there  is  necessity  for  man-power.  We 
batteries   along  the  different  points  have  onr  ships,  our  guns,  all  of  first 
of  the  coast  would  doubtless  assist  class  and  excellence ;  but  these  must 
and  aid  the  defence.    Such  are  being  be  manned — we  mnst  have  the  coin- 
designed,  but  they  must  be  works  of  mand  of  men  which  shall  assure  us 
time.    Meanwhile  a  good  and  most  of  sending  them  forth  in  the  time  of 
efiicient  plan  has  been  adopted,  that  need.    And  this  is  a  riecessity,  created 
of  placing  batteries  of  18-pounders  not  only  by  the  exigencies  of  defence, 
equipped  and  ready  for  service,  at  but  by  the  still  greater  urgency  to 
different  positions,  which  should  be  assert  our  supremacy  intact  and  un- 
horsed on  emergency  from  the  neigh-  questioned.      We    have    ships    and 
bouring  farms,    and  moved  in   any  resources    without    limit — ^we    need 
direction  where  they  would    be  re-  only  men,  or  the  command  of  men, 
quired.     This  might  be  further  ex-  sufficient   to  render  these   an    ever- 
tended  by  establishing  our  floating-  existing  and  pennanent  power.   Many 
batteries    at   certain    stations,    and  schemes  have  been  advanced  for  this 
manning  them  with  old  pensioners,  — a  Channel  fleet,  with  tlie  block- 
who  might  be  quartered  in  cottages  ships,    guard-ships,    and    the    coast 
or  barracks  on    shore.    But  to  re-  guard  as  a  reserve,  is  the  favourite 
sist  an  invasion  it  is  never  safe  to  theory.     But  a  Channel  fleet  is  a 
trust  the  resistance  to  any  station-  thing  which  one  Admiralty  may  create, 
ary  force.      A  place  of  landing,  as  and  another  destroy — which  exists  to- 
our   own  experiences  have   shown,  day,  and  may  be  doomed  to-morrow 
might  be  chosen  where  no  such  force  by  any  financial  exigency.    The  force 
could  be.    A  movable  defence  is  the  on  which  England  relies  to  maintain 
only  reliance.    A  camp  such  as  that  its  maritime  ascendancy,  mnst  be  a 
at  Aldershott  should  be  formed  near  permanent    one — not  subject  to  the 
another     part     of   the    coast    line,  will  of  a  minister,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
somewhere,  perhaps,  near  Dartmvor,  popular  outcry.    It  must  be  a  stand- 
with    an    outpost    corresponding   to  ing  navy,  a  body  of  seamen  enrolled 
Shornecliffe    at    Portland.    A    com-  and    organised,   quartered    either  in 
munication    should    be     established  ships  or  barracks,  but  still  endowed 
by  rail  with  toe  coast,  and  along  its  and  invested  with  the  character  of 
whole  extent  should  exist    a  direct  stability,  and  affording  those  belong- 
and    continuous     line    of    railways,  ing  to  it  the  assurance  of  continuous 
by  means  of  which  bodies  of  men  pay  and  service;  and  ^ving  to  the 
might    be  hurled   and  concentrated  men  who  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
on    any    one    position     or     posted  nation   the  certain  power  of   send- 
at  several,  with  a  rapidity  and  an  ing   forth    one   powerful  fleet  after 
ease  which  strategists  never  dreamed  another  to    meet  the  exigencies   of 
of.    Confronted  by  anar  my  in  array,  defence,  and  still  retain  the  appoint- 
Bupported  too  by  heavy  guns,  and  ed  reserve   as    a   last   resource.    It 
conscious  that,  move  where  he  would,  was    our    intent   to  have   dL^nssed 
turn    where    he  would,    that    army  the  possibilities  of   forming  such  on 
would  move  moro  rapidly  and  more  institution,    and  the    details   of   its 
surely  thun  he,  and  be  ever  ready  to  arrangement ;  but  space  fails  ns,  and, 
oppose  him,  an  invader  would  pause  moreover,  the  subject  is  too  large  and 
and  deliberate  well  ere  he  launched  important  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  end 
forth  his  legions  on  such  an  enter-  of  an  article.     It  is  one,  however, 
prise.    There  is  another  part  of  this  which  must  be  forced  on  our  atten- 
movable  force,  however,  to  be  con-  tion  and  consideration, 
sidered— our  fleets.    They  would  be  It  is  the  lesson  which  Cherbourg 
equally  ready  with  steam-power  to  conveys  to  us — ^the  warning  which  it 
concentrate  and  oppose,  and  an  in-  utters — that  we  must  stand  forth  and 
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reassert  oar  sapremacy  as  a  naval  and  the  capabilities  of  the  five  porti 

power;   that  we  mast  answer  sach  militaires — the  grand  demonstration 

chaliengcs  as  it  and  the  system  of  of  the  maritime  aims  of  France, 

which  it  is  part  may  be  supposed  to  Thas  strengthened,  thas  defended, 

signify,  not  by  load-voiced  alarm —  England  micht  repose  on  her  wealth, 

not  by  spasmodic  ffforts  of  prepara-  or  develop  her  prosperity  peacefally 

tion  or  defence,  bat  by  a  methodised  and  securely — ^might  hear  of  docks 

and  systematic  resolve  eqaal  to  their  being  opened  witiboat  alarm,  and  of 

own  in  strength,  more  than  eqaal  to  forts  being  built,  withoatgiving  them  a 

theirs  in  powers  of  resources ;  to  have  passing  thoagbt.    Thus  assart,  Eng- 

'  ever  alive    and  ready  for  action  a  land  might  assume  the  dignity  of  a 

naval  force,   a  power  of  ships  and  great  nation — too  strong  to  fear  ag- 

men,  which  should  defy  the  efficiency  gression,  too  strong  to  provoke  it 
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The  grand  case  which  absorbed  the  for   themselves)  that  he  could  not 

attention  of  Parliament  hist  summer  forego  doing  his  best  for  them.    And 

has  at  length  been  closed  in  point  of  so  we  have  the  "  Reply."    A  very 

fonn,    as   five    months  ago  it  was  lengthy  and  elaborate  document  it 

dosed  in  point  of  fact.    Lord  Can-  is.    But  is  it  in  anv  other  sense  satis- 

ning   has   made   his  reply   to  Lord  factory  ?   Daring  the  debates  in  May, 

EDenborough^s    despatch,    and    the  when  the  Whigs  were,  making  such 

Governmenthave  published  it  When  a  mere  stalking-horse  of  him,  Lord 

tried    in  full  Parliament  last  May,  Canning  might  well  have  prayed  to 

Lord  Canning^s  case  broke  down  so  be  saved  from  his  friends.    But  his 

completely  that    his  Whig    friends,  reply  now  makes  it  doubtful  whether 

who  had  been  so  eager  to  bring  it  on,  he  do  not  need  to  be  equally  saved 

shrank  from  taking  the  verdict  of  from  himself.    He  has  allowed  him- 

the  Ilouse,  and,  amidst  a  scene  of  the  self  to  be  caught  in  the. outer  edges 

most  grotesque  ^humiliation,  begged  of  the  maelstrom  of  Whig  faction ; 

to    be  allowed    to    withdraw    their  and,  having  a  bad  cause,  the  very 

charges  against  the  Ministry.    Lord  elaborateness  of  his  reply  only  servos 

Canning  has  now  made  appearance  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  errors 

on  his  own  behalf.    Wc  do  not  think  of  himself  and  his  angry  eulogists  at 

his  reply  would  have  been  such  as  it  home. 

is,    if   he    had  not   been  prompted        We  do  not  underrate  Lord  Oan- 

thereto  by  the  course  taken  by  his  ning.     He  is  a  man  of  ability,  an 

Whig  friends  at   home.    They    had  elegant   scholar,    and    possessed    of 

chosen  to  make  his  cause  a  party  good  moral  firmness;    but  not  even 

question,   with  a  view  to  reinstate  Lord  Granville  will  assert  that  he  is 

themselves  in  office ;  and  accordingly,  a  man  of  original  genius,  a  brilliant 

throwing  statesmanlike    wisdom    to  statesman,  capable  of  saving  or  re- 

the  winds,  they  had  gone  all  lengths  constructing  an   empire.     He  is  an 

in  eulogjsing  the  Oude  Proclamation,  ordinary  Governor-General  placed  in 

and    in    denouncing   Lord    Ellcnbo-  extraonlinary  circumstances.     With- 

rough's  censure  of  it.    They  staked  out  comparing  him  with  the  more 

their  credit  as  a  party  in  justifying  illustrious  of  his  predecessors  in  the 

Lord  Canning  and  in  criminating  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  it  is  enough  to 

Ministi^.      They    failed, — and    now  say,  that  in  the  history  of  the  present 

Lord  Canning  is  invoked  as  a  for-  Revolt  he  will  be  eclipsed  by  some 

lorn  hope  to  cover  their  defeat    They  of  his  own  subordinates.    The  name 

did  BO  much  for  him  (although  it  of  Lawrence  will  overshadow   that  ' 

was  only  in  order  to  do  much  more  of  Canning.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
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maryellons  facts  of  the  war,  that  it  to  be  cleared  by  the  Bombay  and 

was  the  Panjaab— the  most  recently  Madras    field- forces,    which,    onder 

conquered    of   our    provinces,    and  Roberts,  Rose,  and  Whitelock,  were 

the  one    which    had    fought    most  advancing  to  the  line  of  the  Jumna 

powerfully  against  us — that  supplied  from  the  south  and  west, — and  to 

the  means  of  re-conquering  Hindo-  march  himself  into  Rohilcand,  the 

Stan.    This  was  the  untoward  realm  reconqnest  of  which  province  could 

which  Lawrence  had  to  deal  with ;  be  effected  with  the  force  then  at  his 

yet  he  turned  the  very  elements  of  disposal,  and  which  reconquest  was  in- 

danger  into  most  potent   allies,— re*  dispensable  to  free  the  important  line 

created  an  army  of  80,000  men  in  a  of  communication  through  the  Doab 

few  months*   time — raised  loans   to  from  serious  and  ceaseless  flank  at- 

equip    them — and    sent    them   fully  tacks.    All  the  rebels  over  this  wide 

armed,    with  long   trains  of  siege-  extent  of  country,  north-east  of  the 

guns,   ammunition,   and   supplies  of  Jumna,  would  thus  have  been  either 

transport,  to  retake   Delhi,  and  aid  destroyed  or  driven  into  Oude,  the 

in  carrying  the  British  standards  in  conquest    of    which    province    Sir 

triumph  back  to  Lncknow.      In  the  Colin  designed  to  reserve    for   an- 

Puigaub  we  saw  men  of  genius  act-  other    campaign, — in    the    interim, 

ing^  in  every  quarter.     It  was  not  spending  the  hot  season    and    the 

the  muffled  action  of  a  system,  but  rainy  months  in  thoroughly  strength- 

the  rapid  energetic  eaupa  of  indivi-  ening  and  reorganising  all  the  sur- 

duals.     Everywhere  individuality  is  rounding    regions;    so    that,   when 

present.    The    telegraph    from  Cal-  the    campaign    reopened,    whatever 

outta  is  interrupted — Lawrence  be-  portion  of  the  Oude  rebels  should  es- 

comes  practically  independent — ^ond  cape  from  the  attack  of  his  converg- 

he  and  his  coadjutors  are  seen  work-  ing  columns  (by  that  time  strong  in 

ing  like  paladins  in  upholding  the  cavalry),  would  find  no  resting-place 

tottering  empire.    If  we  tnni  to  the  elsewhere,  and  be  otterly  crushed, 

other  side  of  India — to  Calcutta — we  without  being  able  to  betake  them- 

see  notliing  of  this  sort.    Mountains  selves  to  (our  greatest  peril)  a  guerilla 

of  care  indeed  Lord  Canning  had  on  warfare.    On    the  other  hand,   the 

his  shoulders,  and  he  bore  the  bur-  Govemor-Greneral   insisted    that  an 

den   bravely    and   with    undaunted  attack  should  be  made  at  once  upon 

moral  courage.    But  he  bad  more  of  the  centre  of  the  enemy *s  power  in 

the  nobility  which,  in  the  face  of  most  Oude-— maintaining  that  the  capture 

terrible  odds,  stands  and  dies,  than  of  of  Lucknow  would  so  discourage  the 

the  genius  which  can  strike  and  save,  rebels,  that  .they  would  give  np  the 

As  the  head  of  an  administrative  contest,  and  send  in  their  submission, 

machine,  in  which  his  own  person-  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  yield 

ality  was  half-lost,  he  did  his  work  to  the  orders  of  the  Govemor-Gene- 

honourably  and  well ;  but  if  we  look  ral ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 

for    a    ruler   dominating   over  the  widespread   and    harassing    gnerilla 

governmental  machine,  as  an  Ellen*  warfare,  a  campaign  in  the  hot  season, 

borough    or  Wellesley    would  have  most  disastrous  to  our  soldiers— Hind 

done,   and   making   his    personality  results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  not  a 

felt  through  every  part  of  the  service  single  revolted  province  has  as  yet 

— we  look  in  vain.  been  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  and 

Only  in  two  matters  has  the  per-  tranquillity.     Sir  Colin  Campbell  did 

sonal  action  of  Lord  Canning  stood  his  part  of  the  work — ^he  took  Luck- 

out  clearly — ^and  neither  of  them  can  now —  and  not  only  Lucknow,  but 

be  made  the  subject  of  eulogy.    The  Bareilly,  and  every  other  place  of  im- 

first  of  these  is  his  overruling  the  portanoe.     But  the  rebels  did  not 

military  plans  of  the  Commander^in-  surrender.  Lord  Canning  had  entirely 

Chief.    In  the  beginning  of  the  pre-  miscalculated.    The  object  for  which 

sent  year,  Sir  Colin  CampbelPs  plans  he  had  overruled  the  plans  of  the 

were,  to  clear  the  Doab  entirely  of  campaign  proved  quite  illusory.  And 

the  enemy,  and  fully  re-establish  com-  thus,  in  this  momentous  matter,  his 

munications   between    Calcutta  and  policy  was  a  failure, 

the  Pui\janb, — ^to  leave  Central  India  The  only  other  instance  of  marked 
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personal  action  on  the  part  of  Lord  Something  of  the  same  kind,  on  a 
Canning  was  tiie  ifisoing  of  the  Oade  small  scnue,  has  happened  again. 
Proclamation.  When  demnrrin^  to  When  sending  home  nis  elaborate 
the  alteration  of  his  own  military  Beplj,  Lord  Canning  duly  apprised 
plans,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  doubtless  his  friends  of  his  miving  done  so, 
expressed  his  scepticism  as  to  the  and  of  the  contents  of  the  document, — 
Bpe^y  surrender  of  the  Dude  rebels  doubtless  informing  them  that  he 
upon  whidi  the  Gk)vemor  •  General  had  not  only  exculpated  himself  and 
caleulated ;  and  it  was  to  make  sure  them,  but  that  he  had  ^  walked 
of  this  hoped-for  submission  that  his  into''  Lord  Menborough,  and  like- 
Lordship  resolved  to  isBue  a  procla-  wise  shown  that  the  whole  Ministry 
mation.  Hie  overruling  of  the  Gene-  were  partakers  in  the  crime  of  the 
nd's  strategy,  and  the  issuing  of  the  noble  Earl  I  The  Palmerstonians 
proclamation,  stand  toffether  as  parts  thereupon  instructed  their  organs  in 
of  one  plan ;  and  bom  parts  of  the  the  press  to  clamour  for  the  produo- 
plan  miscarried.  Dude  must  be  at-  tion  of  this  precious  document  A 
tacked,  resolved  Lord  Canning;  and  request  which  was  very  quickly  an- 
though  tJie  generals  demur,  I  will  swered  by  Lord  Stanley's  forward- 
issue  a  proclamation  which  will  ing  copies  of  tiie  len^ny  letter  to 
make  aU  things  go  right  Hence  the  each  of  the  metropohtan  journals, 
origin  of  the  proclamation  which  ex-  With  his  usual  manly  straiffhtfoi^ 
dted  so  mucn  discussion  and  ani-  wardness,  Lord  Stanley  would  have 
madversion,  and  to  a  brief  and  final  acted  thus  in  any  circumstances ; 
consideration  of  which  we  are  con-  but  both  he  and  his  colleagues  must 
strained  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Can-  have  felt  that  in  this  instance  their 
ninff's  reply.  Very  wOlingly  should  generosity  was  put  to  little  proof, 
we  have  let  the  question  steep.  But  Whoever  might  oe  damaged  by  the 
Lord  Canning  is  blessed  with  so  publication  of  the  despatch,  they 
many  friends  in  this  country,  who  Knew  it  would  not  injure  them, 
are  resolved  to  make  of  him  a  stalk-  For  what  is  the  true  inference  to 
ing-horse  of  party,  that  his  unhappy  be  drawn  from  Lord  Canning's  reply 
proclamation  has  again  be^  ex-  but  this — ^That,  according  to  his  own 
numed  amidst  a  flourish  of  Whig  showing,  no  froelamation  should 
trumpets.  The  Whig  chieft  in  Par-  have  been  iesuea  at  all/  A  strange 
liament  were  too  thoroughly  beaten  conclusion,  certainly,  but  the  onl^ 
in  summer  to  have  any  thought  of  one  that  can  be  deduced  from  his 
resuming  the  fight  themselves;  but  Lordship's  elaborate  exposition  of 
it  seemed  to  l£em  a  good  way  of  the  case.  Indeed,  the  whole  docu- 
covering  their  defeat  to  set  their  or-  ment  reads  more  like  the  production 
gans  in  the  press  a-sounding  on  the  of  an  elegant  scholar  than  of  a  mas- 
subject  And  Lord  Canning  helped  terly  mind  versed  in  the  practical 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  a  cunous  mot  work  of  statesmanship.  And  there 
that  his  Lordship's  "private  "  commu-  can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
ideations  to  his  niends  appear  to  be  as  exists  between  the  deamess  of  his 
frequent  and  ftill  as  his  despatches  style,  and  the  temperate  calmness  of 
to  the  Government  are  scanty  and  tone,  marking  the  scholar  and  the 
rare.  ^  In  springy  he  had  folly  apprised  gentleman, — ^and,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  friends  **  privately "  of  nis  mten-  his  manifest  incapacity  to  understand 
tion  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  Oude,  the  broad  nature  of  the  opposition 
and  of  its  tenor,  before  the  Govern-  which  his  proclamation  encountered, 
ment  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  his  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  his  own 
And  it  was  these  private  letters  which  policy,  and  the  sdf  contradictory  and 
enabled  his  Whig  friends  to  arrange  wholly  untenable  character  of  the 
beforehand  an  attack  upon  the  Min-  elaborate  justification  with  which  he 
istry  on  the  subject  of  tnis  proclama-  seeks  to  defend  it 
tion,  and  to  boast  that  the  Govern-  We  may  pass  over  the  exordium 
ment  would  be  out "  hi  three  weeks,"  of  the  reply,  in  which  his  Lordship 
while  as  yet  nothing  was  pubHcly  makes  excuses  for  not  resigning  bis 
known  of  any  proclamation  at  all  high  ofiSoe ;   for  not  only  haa  the 
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Miaistry  aaeared  him  of  their  oon*  now  determiDed  that  the  oonne  in 
tinned  confidenoe  and  sapport,  bat  takiDff  possession  of  Oade  was  not 
the  best  jastificatfoa  of  his  cootiDn-  lawfm  or  justifiable."  Lord  £Uen* 
anoe  in  office  is  to  be  foand  in  the  boroogh  never  said  that  the  annezar 
body  of  the  reply  itself, — the  gist  of  tion  of  Oade  was  not  lawfal  or  josti- 
which  most  nnraistakably  is,  that  fiable,  bat  that  there  was  a  flaw  in 
he  approved  of  Lord  £lIeaborongh*s  the  proceedings  of  sufficient  import- 
policy,  and  meant  to  act  upon  it  ance  to  make  as  cbary  of  patting  in 
Holding '  the  views  he  does,  the  only  force  the  utmost  riffour  of  the  law 
consistent  defence  which  be  can  pot  against  Oadian  malcontents  to  our 
in  is — not  that  he  dissents  from  Lord  rule.  Still  less  did  he  ask  Lord 
Ellenboroogh's  maxims  of  policy,  Canning  for  the  advice  whidi  his 
bat  that  he  thought  that  proclama-  Lordship  so  preposterously  makes  a 
tions  to  Hindoos,  like  dreams  to  show  of  withholaing.  We  may  also 
an  Irishman,  should  always  ''go  observe,  before  leaving  this  lengthy 
by  contraries,"  and  be  understood  exordium,  in  which  Lord  Canning 
in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  which  sets  himself  to  carp  at  his  oensnrera 
they  naturally  bear  I  •  In  this  exor-  before  entering  upon  his  own  de- 
dionii  however,  we  regret  to  say,  fence,  that,  however  undeclared  the 
there  are  one  or  two  manifestations  result  at  the  time  he  wr^te,  his  vice- 
of  pet  and  party-misrepresentations,  regal  vaticinations  of  dire  evil  from 
which  we  did  not  expect  from  his  Lord  Ellenborough's  despatch  have 
Lordship's  antecedents,  and  which  been  proved  groundfess;  whereas, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  bv  this  time  he  him*  the  bad  effects  of  his  own  proolama- 
self  regrets.  Such,  for  instance,  is  tion— >and  we  may  add,  also,  of  his 
the  folfowinff,  in  which  he  seeks  to  incompetent  interference  with  the 
show  the  whole  Ministry  responsible  plans  of  the  war,  with  which  the 
for  the  publication  of  Lora  Ellen-  issuing  of  the  prbclamation  is  inti- 
borough's  despatch: — ^'^ Before  the  mately  oonnected->are  bearing  thdr 
despatch  was  published  in  England,  evil  fruits  to  the  present  hour, 
it  had  been  announced  to  Parliament  Coming  to  the  body  of  the  de- 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  con-  spatch,  we  fiod  that  it  contains  little 
veying  disapproval  in  every  sense  of  tnat  is  new, — but  much  that  is  im- 
the  policy  inmcated  by  the  Governor-  portant,  as  confirmiDg  statements 
GeneraVs  proclamation.'*  Here,  for  and  opinions  which  were  questioned 
a  most  paltry  purpose  —  one  which  or  wholly  denied  by  the  Opposi- 
could  do  his  Lordshipno  good,  but  tion  last  summer.  While  wn^g 
very  oblig^iiur  to  his  Whig  friends-*  his  own  defence,  Lord  Canning  is 
the  truth  is  kept  in  the  letter,  but  is  compelled  to  justify  Lord  EUen- 
broken  in  the  sense ;  for  the  fact  is,  borough.  On  all  the  premises  of  the 
that  before  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  case,  Lord  Canning  admits  that  the 
the  purport  of  the  despatch,  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
pledee  had  already  been  given  by  trol  judged  correctly.  He  admits 
Lord  EUenborough's  under-secretary  that  the  &cts  in  r^nrd  to  Oude  are 
to  lay  it  in  full  on  the  table  of  the  entirely  as  Lord  EUenborouffh  and 
House.  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  whole  Sir  James  Oatram  represented  them. 
Ministry,  adopted  the  principle  of  The  case  of  the  people  of  Oude,  he 
Lord  Ellenborough's  proclamation,  allows,  was  altogether  exoeptioDal, 
but  they  dissents  from  his  act  of  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
consenting  to  publish  it  Lord  Can-  r^arded  as  rebels,  but  rather  as 
ning's  object,  therefore,  in  the  sen-  orainary  enemies  in  war.  Their 
tenoe  above  quoted,  is  one  of  mis-  allegiance  was  but  of  a  single 
representation,  very  unworthy  of  year;  and  the  British  rule,  though 
himself.  Another  instance  of  mingled  proclaimed,  had  scarcely  been  acted 
.pet  and  wilful  misconstruction  ap-  upon  in  many  of  the  district&  More- 
pears  in  another  place,  where  he  over,  he  admits,  the  talookdars  and 
says :  ^  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  other  landowners  had  serious  griev- 
say  what  line  of  condact  the  British  anoes,  as  many  of  them  had  been 
(Government  ought  to  follow,  if  it  be  harshly    and    nqjost^   deprived    or 
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cartuled  of  their  rights  in  the  soil,  woald  have  iasned  an  edict  sorpwing 
When  Oade  was  annexed  by  as,  in  Beverity  any  ever  issned  even  ia 
says  Lord  Cannioff,  the  land  settle-  the  barbaric  times  of  the  Normaa 
ment  **  was  carried  into  execution  Gonqaeat.  And  how  are  we  to  recon- 
in  some  districts  with  undae  haste,  die  this  act  with  his  own  state- 
harshly,  and  upon  insufficient  evi-  ments?  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
dence  ;  and  when  this  took  place  in-  this  most  harsh  conclusion  with 
justice  was  done  to  the  talookdars, —  his  mild  premises  ?  In  the  face  of 
some  of  whom  were  deprived  of  vO-  such  facts  and  admissions  as  we  have 
lages  which  had  long  been  attached  quoted  above,  it  appears  inconceiv* 
to  theur  talookas,  ana  then:  titles  to  able  that  his  Lordship  should  have 
which  were  not  satisfactorily  dis-  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  whole  pro- 
proved.  The  injustice  might,  and  perty  of  the  taJookdars — nay,  the  en- 
probably  would,  have  been  corrected  tire  rights  in  the  soil  of  Oude — to  the 
m  making  the  revised  setdement ;  British  Gk)vernment  Mercy  and  mo- 
but  this  does  not  excuse  or  palliate  deration,  he  says,  were  called  for, — 
the  wrong."  Here,  then,  quite  in-  but  surely  his  was  Strang  mercy  I 
dependenUy  of  the  outbreak  of  the  During  the  debates  m  Parliament 
revolt,  or  of  the  annexation  of  their  last  May,  Lord  Canning's  "  friends  *^ 
country,  Lord  Oanninff  admits  that  — or  at  least  t)m  Ministry's  opponents 
the  landowners  of  Oude  had  a  cause  — contended  over  and  over  agaia 
of  feud  against  our  rule.  Again  he  that  the  proclamation  did  not  decree 
savs,  in  farther  excuse  of  the  talook-  oonfication,  but  only  threatened  it 
dars  and  other  landholders,  —  "The  The  clear  head  of  Sir  G.  0.  Lewia^ 
allegiance  of  these  men,  when  they  among  others,  took  this  view  of  the 
broke  into  rebellion,* was  little  more  case;  and  Colonel  Sykes,  amidst  the 
than  a  year  old,  and  they  had  be-  laughter  of  the  House,  displayed  his 
come  British  subjects  by  no  act  of  Orientskl  philology  by  informing  the 
their  own :  oar  rule  had  brought  honourable  members  that  he  was 
loss  of  property  to  them,  and  upon  quite  sure  he  knew  what  must  be  the 
some  an  unjust  loss  ;  and  it  nad  word  used  in  rendering  the  proclama- 
diminished  the  importance  and  arbi-  tion  in  the  Indian  vernacular,  and 
trary  power  of  all."  Very  naturally,  that  it  did  not  by  any  means  signify 
then,  does  he  add,  —  *'I  considered  '^  confiscation,"  but  something  very 
these  facts  to  be  a  palliation  of  re-  different  t  It  must  be  mortifying 
beliion,  even  when  nostility  to  as  to  such  ingenious  speculators  and 
had  been  most  inveterate."  No  state-  debaters  to  find  that  Lord  Canning 
ment  could  b^  more  conclusive  as  entirely  ignores  their  view  of  the 
t  to  the  correctness  of  Lord  Ellen-  matter,  while  he  confirms  to  the  letter 
borough^s  view  of  the  case,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ministry.  **  I 
the  soundness  of  the  premises  apon  came  to  the  conclusion,"  he  says 
which  the  noble  Earl  based  his  delil)erately,  "  that  the  proclamation 
policy.  But,  proceeding  upon  the  should  be  one  not  threatening  confis- 
same  premises,  to  what  opposite  con-  cation  as  a  possible  contingency,  Oui 
elusions  did  these  two  statesmen  declabinq  n."  So  that  there  is  no 
come  I  In  the  whole  circumstances  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
of  the  people  of  Oude,  Lord  Ellen-  severity  of  tibe  proclamation,  and  of 
borough  saw  imperative  reasons  for  his  intention  to  make  it  severe, 
dealing  ^ntly  with '  them,  or  at  least  But  now  comes  the  extraordinary 
for  deahng  out  to  them  no  sterner  part  of  the  affair.  Having  so  fully 
usage  than  is  adopted,  in  ordinary  acknowledged  the  great  allowaooe 
warfare.  Taking  the  very  same  view  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  re- 
of  their  circumstances.  Lord  Canning  bels  of  Oude,  w(9  naturally  ask,  how 
overwhelmed  them  by  a  confiscation  came  it  then  that  Us  Lordship 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  quite  should  have  perpetrated  so  cruel  an 
unparaltefed  in  history  I  He  could  ^ipt  against  them  ?  Because,  replies 
not  have  known  what  he  was  doing,  his  Lordship,  though  I  expressly  de» 
He  most  have  been  utterly  ignorant  dared  all  tndr  estates  and  land- 
of  what  10  nsual  in  war,  or  he  never  rights  to  be  confiscated,  I  had  no 
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intention  of  actoally  conflacating  of  acting  in  accordance  with  that 
themi  This  explanation  of  his  pur-  conyictiony  he  onacoonntably  does 
poses  only  adds  to  the  incomprehen-  the  very  reverseT-a  proceeding  which 
sibility  of  his  acts.  If  he  did  not  in  any  circomstanoes  ought  to  have 
mean  confiscation,  why  did  he  ex-  called  down  upon  him  a  severe  cen- 
pressly  proclaim  it  ?  What  could  be  sure.  But  such  a  censure  was  all 
more  mogical  and  Belf-destructive  the  more  called  for  when  we  consider 
than  this  portion  of  his  defence  7  fie  how  impracticable  were  the  means 
first  acknowledges  the  specialties  upon  which  he  relied  for  neutralising 
which  required  that  the  Quae  people  the  injurious  effect  of  his  tyrannical 
should  be  leniently  dealt  with  ;  then  edict  While  proclaiming  oonfisca- 
he  states  that  he  deliberately \  issued  tion,  he  relied  upon  our  officers  aa- 
a  proclamation  the  very  reverse  of  suring  the  population  of  Oude  that 
lenient  f  and  next,  defends  himself  no  such  confiscation  was  intended, 
for  so  doing  by  affirming  that  he  had  But  how  was  this  posdble  7  For, 
no  intention  of  acting  upon  that  pro-  while  copies  of  the  proclamation, 
clamation.  While  publishing  this  prio^  as  thev  were  in  the  vemacu- 
edict  of  wholesale  confiscation  as  a  lar,  might  and  did  circulate  through 
deliberate  resolve  of  the  supreme  Go-  the  revolted  districts— and  all  Cade 
vernment,  he  says  that  he  at  the  was  then  in  open^  revolt — ^how  could 
same  time  purposed  to  neutralise  its  our  officers  follow  into  those  districts 
effect, "  by  explaining  to  the  talook-  to  tell  the  people  that  there  was  no 
dars  and  landowners  with  whom  our  intention  to  carry  the  proclaimed 
officers  came  in  contact,  that  the  punishment  into  d3ect7  Altogether 
confiscation  did  not  necessarily  ope-  it  was  a  most  dumsy  and  inopera- 
rate  as  a  permanent  deprivation  of  tive,  as  well  as*  an  unjust  and  an- 
their  rights/*  In  other  words,  while  statesmanlike  conception, 
the  Govemo^G(eneral  proclaimed  the  Bather  than  adopt  a  course  at  once 
confiscation  of  the  whole  soil  of  Oude,  so  erroneous,  so  undignifiec^  and  so 
his  subordinates  were  to  go  about  impracticable,  it  would  certainly  have 
giving  his  prodamation  the  lie  1  been  far  better  if  Lord  Oanniog  had 
How  Lord  Canning  could  reconcile  issued,  no  proclamation  at  all  In- 
such  a  procedure  mth  his  own  per-  deed,  as  we  have  said,  so  fi&r  from 
Bonal  respect  or  official  dignity,  we  his  reply  sufficing  to  justify  the  tenor 
do  not  comprehend.  It  is  certainly  of  his  proclamation,  it  seems  condu- 
a  matter  much  less  easily  understood  sively  to  establish  that,  by  his  own 
tiian  his  Lordship^s  non-resignation;  showing,  no  proclamation  at  all 
and  the  public  at  home  womd  have  should  have  been  issued.  For  what 
been  more  .obliged  to  him  if  he  had  do  we  find  recorded  in  his  own  ex- 
given  an  explanation  on  the  former  planations7  *^I  bdieve,"  he  says, 
point  instead  of  on  the  latter.  As  "  that  the  issue  of  proclamations  is 
an  act  of  State,  too,  such  procedure  not  the  surest  or  sarast  mode  of  in- 
was  most  impolitic  and  pernicious;  fluencing  the  natives  of  India.  The 
for  what  reliance  can  the  natives  re-  experience  of  the  past  vear  has  fur^ 
pose  in  the  supreme  Government,  nisned  examples  of  the  insenuiU 
when  it  is  thus  acknowledged  tiiat  with  which  the  meamng  of  such 
imperial  proclamations  may  say  one  documents  can  be  perverted,  or  their 
thing  and  be  meant  to  mean  another  7  Umguaffe  misrepresented,  by  the  ene- 
As  if  to  complete  the  incomprehen-  mies  or  the  State ;  and  it  is  a  &ct, 
Bible  amount  of  ^ror  into  whidi  Lord  several  instattces  of  which  have 
Canning  fell,  it  must  be  evident  that  come  to  my  knowledge  of  late, 
not  onlv  was  the  severity  of  the  pro-  that  the  word  of  an  English  offi- 
clamation  entirely  at  issue  with  his  cer  of  the  Govemmenti  even  though 
premises  of  mercy  and  moderation,  a  stranger,  is-  more  trusted  than 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  pro-  a  printed  paper.  I  should  there- 
posed  to  deal  with  this  proclamation  fore  have  preferred  to  take  in 
was  iprepoeteroudy  impracticable.  Oude  the  course  which  was  after- 
He  admits  that  wholesale  oonfisca-  wards  taken'  in  Bohiloond,  and  to 
tion  was  indefensible  ;  yet  instcAd  phioe  instructions  in  the  hands  of  the 
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officers  attached  to  the  colomnB  which  ing  to  hi$  views,  no  proclamation 
marched  throngh  the  couDtry,  leaving  should  have  been  iasaed  at  all ;  and, 
it  to  them  to  carry  oat  those  instruo-  seoondlv,  that  the  proclamation  which 
tions,  and  to  explain  in  each  district  he  did  liasne,  was  m  direct  opposition 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Qovemment  tojnstioe  and  the  reqnirepientB  of  the 
desired  to  deal  with  the  people."  If  case.  Confiscation  was  not  jostioe — 
^is   proves    anything,    it    certainly  it  was  not  policy :  it  was  the  reverse 

E roves  that  his  Lor£hip  should  not  of  both.  What,  then,  could  have 
ave  issned  anv  proclamation  in  Oad&  tempted  his  Lordd^p  to  commit 
"  Buty"  he  adclfr--and  here  comes  an-  such  an  error  ?  A  sentence  in  his 
other  extraordinary  part  of  his  ezplan-  reply,  very  explicit  in  itself,  and 
atiomh-^  I  knew  it  to  be  very  probable  amply  comborated  by  the  speeches 
that  NO  coluvmM  wmld  he  availabU  far  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  full 
this  purpose  in  OudSf  and  that  much  correspondence  last  May,  explains 
time  might  elapse  before  English  offi-  the  mystery,  s  In  that  sentenee  hia 
cers  would  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Lordship  says:  ''The  confiscation  to 
province.  I  therefore  had  recourse  the  State  of  the  proprietarv  rights  in 
to  a  proclamation  which  might  be  the  soil,  would  tend  to  the  final  settle- 
disseminated  by  native  affeocy.''  ment  of  many  of  those  disputes  ro> 
What  a  iumble  of  self-contradictions  specting  landed  rights,  whidi  have 
his  Lor^ip  indulges  in  I  How.  been  the  source  of  so  much  strife  and 
quickly  he  forgets  what  he  has  just  animosity  in  Oude."  Qrievons  in- 
told  us  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  justice  had  been  committed  against 
the  edict,  and  as  to  how  he  pro-  the  proprietors  of  Oude  by  our  land- 
posed  to  take  the  sting  out  of  it^  settlement,  at  which  the  proprietors 
*'bv  explaining  to  the  talookdars  naturally  showed  much  resentment; 
and  hindowners  with  whom  our  and  to  proclaim  the  confiscation  of 
officers  came  in  contact  that  the  the  entire  rights  In  the  soil,  his  Lord- 
'  confiscation '  did  not  necessarily  ship  thought  would  be  an  adroit 
operate  as  a  permanent  deprivation  wajr  of  settling  the  matter,  without 
of  their  rights  r  Had  the  proclama-  having  to  maJce  any  admission  of 
tion  (as  unaueetionably  it  ought)  past  mjustice  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
been  intended  to  be  understood  liter-  emment,  or  of  past  injuries  on  the 
ally  and  without  qualification,  then  part  of  the  landowners  I  It  was  not 
there  might  be  reason  for  issuing  it;  justice,  therefore — it  was  not  the 
but  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  was  merits  of  the  case  that  his  Lordship 
not  meant  to  be  so  understood,  but  had  in  view — but  an  unscrupulous 
to  be  explained  away  by  perambu-  stroke  of  policy,  to  rid  the  Govem- 
latang  agents  of  the  Government  Ac-  ment  from  the  eflbots  of  its  own 
cordingly,  his  onlv  explanation  for  previous  acts  of  injustice.  The  utter 
issuing  any  proclamation  amounts  mdefensibility  of  the  proclamation  on 
to  this :  Oade,  he  says,  was  in  such  such  a  ground  as  this,  we  need  not 
a  state,  that  a  proclamation  miffht  stav  to  argue.  No  defence  is  pos- 
be    disseminated    in    it    bv   native  sible,— unless  his  Lordship  have  no 

rcy;  but  no  British  columns  or  higher  moral  standard  for  our  Indian 
)r8  could  permeate  it  to  explain  Government  than  that  of  an  organ- 
the  intentiomu  ** Therefore"  (I)  he  ised  band  of  buccaneera  It  would 
threw  into  the  province  a  proclama-  indeed  have  been  grateftil  to  the 
tion  which,  he  savs,  he  never  meant  red-tapists  at  Oalcutto,  to  have  got 
to  be  understood  literally,  but  to  be  rid  or  a  difficulty  of  their  own  mak- 
explained  away  by  our  officers— such  ing — ^to  have  covered  an  injustice  of 
explanation,  by  his  own  showing,  their  own  perpetiatinff*  But  such  a 
being  at  the  same  time  impossible,  plea  will  not  be  tmerated  by  the 
as  our  officers  could  not  enter  the  British  public  But  since  the  plea 
country  I  is   advanced,  let    us    descend  from 

Thus  the  statements  and  explanar-  moral  grounds— let  us  become  for  a 
tions  in  Lord  Ganning's  reply,  in-  moment  no  better  than  Lord  Gan- 
stead  of  justifpng  his  prodaination,  ning«  thinks  the  public  should  be, 
show  conclusively,  first,  that  accord-  ana  consider  the  plea  1^  the  mere 
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haps  to  the  extreme.    **  It  may  be  have  been  made  with  ch!e6  who,  so 

here  remarked/*  says  Mr.  Bnssell  of  late  as  Jane  last,  attacked  onr  police^ 

the    Times,   writmg     od    the    18th  and  plandered   their  poets  and  yil- 

Angnsti  '^that  no  civil  officer  now  lagesl"    So  expired  liord  Canning's 

r^olates  his  condact   by  Gk>vemor  proclamation.     We  wish  the  moral 

Ganning'isi  proclamation,  even   as  it  discredit   of  it  oonld   be  as  easily 

was  modified  by  the  Commissioners ;  erased    from   the    memory   of   the 

and,"  so  much  is  the  case  otherwise,  natives  of  India,  and  wiped  from  the 

"  settlement-engagements  for  revenue  &ir  escutcheon  of  Britisn  honour. 
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▲  CRUISB  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS. 
OHAPTSB  L 

We  left  the  north  of  Ghioa,  and  Chinameo,  and  enabled  ns  to  smUe 
Bailed  from  the  important  city  of  at  captioosness,  that  seemed  to  think 
Tientsin,  bearing  the  cheering  intelli-  nothing  was  gained  so  long  as  they 
genoe  to  Shanghai  of  a  treaty  of  had  to  pay  taxes  or  daes  to  con* 
peace  having  been  concluded  be-  temptible  mandarins  1  Happily, 
twcen  the  Empires  of  Great  Britain  people  at  home  would  think  more 
and  China,  and  of  the  advent  of  a  wisely  and  more  disinterestedly  up- 
great  era  in  the  history  of  the  latter  on  the  subject,  and  England  would 
nation.  Henceforth,  thanks  to  allied  rejoice  that  so  much  good  had  been 
arms  and  allied  diplomacy,  China  wrought  with  so  little  violence,  and 
was  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  that  our  arms,  though  they  had 
missionary,  traveller,  or  merchant,  punished  severely,  were  free  from 
and  the  ships  of  England  might  not  the  charge  of  injustice  and  robbery, 
only  visit  her  seaboard,  and  enter  All  in  Europe,  who  had  ever  known 
her  harbours,  but  were  at  liberty  or  read  of  China,  would  appreci- 
also  to  penetrate  to  her  farthest  ate  the  humiliation  that  the  proud 
borders,  by  means  of  that  noble  and  exclusive  Court  of  Pekin  must 
stream,  the  Yangtsi-Keang^  which  have  endured,  when  it  yielded  the 
flows  by  and  through  her  rich-  points  which  have  already  been  made 
est,  and  hitherto  most  secluded,  pro-  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
vinces.  Many  other  valuable  con-  press.  Therefore,  Anglo-Chinese  opi* 
cessions  were  made ;  but  those  above  nions  did  not  press  heavily  upon  our 
mentioned  were  those  most  fraught  spirits — ^but  the  heat  didt  What  a 
with  change  to  the  **  Cci^ral  Land,"  constant  exercise  of  ingenuity  it  is 
and  with  high  promise  to  British  to  procure  a  draught  of  fresh  air — or, 
interests,  commerce,  and  policy.  more  correctly  speaking,  a  draught 

A   thorough   appreciation  of  the  of  air  only — during  the  July  heat  of 

present   unhealthy  condition  of  the  a  Shanghai  summer  I     There  is  no- 

jBuropean  mercantile  intellect  located  thing  fresh  or  pure  at  that  unhappy 

at  the  "  Five  Ports "  in  China,  car-  period ;   all    Nature    stinks    aloud ; 

ried'  us     through     the    anticipated  and  any  one  gifted  with  acute  olfac- 

ordeal,  of  being  told  by  the  majority  tory  nerves  in  Shimghai,  must  oeoea- 

of  our  belligerent  merchants  that  we  sarily  suflfer  from  nose-ache,  until  all 

had    not    slaughtered    half   enough  eense  of  smell  la  lost,  or  thoroughly 
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blanted.      UDsavooriDesB  and   close  burdens,  ever  repeating  their  melan- 

Bteamiog    heat    apart,   Shaoghal   is  choly  cry   of  '*Ah-hoI     ah-ho-hol" 

replete  with  int^est    Sitaated  in  a  Allah  be  praised  that  that  bosy  scene 

rich  and  highly  cnltivated^lain,  near  has  not  yet  commenced ;  for  then  oar 

the  month  of  the  "  Son  of  the  Ocean,"  only  hoars  of  rest,  from    4  o'clock 

as  the  Chinese  fignratively  style  the  nntil  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  woidd 

Yang-tsi-Eeang,  and  on  the  eastern  be  broken,  and  heat,  stench,  mnsqai- 

seaboard  of  the  great  yalley  which  toes,  combined  with    coolies,  might 

stretches  north  to  Pekin,  and  west  drive  as  to  desperation,  and  to  take 

to  the  moantains  of  Sychnen,  closely  a  passage  home  in  the  first  Peninsa- 

connected  with  most  of  the  import-  lar  and  Oriental  mail-boat,  and  thns 

ant  cities  of  this  empire  by  means  ^lar  oar  anticipated  visit  to  Japan, 

of  a  wonderfnl  ramification  of  can-  The  lull  in  Earopean  commerce  does 

als,  Shangai  is,   in  fact,  the  Liver-  not    appear   to   have  checked    Chi- 

pool  of  China,  and  likely  still  more  nese   activity  wherever  money-mak- 

to  riae  in  cooimercial  importance  as  ing  is  to  be  done;  and  although,  in 

the  resalts  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  their  jargon;  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown, 

develop  themselves.  and  Robinson. *' have  makee  broke!** 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  18th  Jane  or  **  that  new  chop  tee  no  catchee 

1842  that  the  boats  of  the  British  yet,  by  bye  can  do,"  yet  that  in  no 

fleet  opened  the  port  of  Shanghai  to  way  affected  the  Chinaman's  line  of 

the  ken   of  the  world;  and  to^ay,  bnsinesa      In   the   city,   about   the 

sixteen  short   years   afterwards,  the  river>side,  and  in  narrrow  pestiferous 

value  of  the  European  and  American  streets,  there  is  a  dang  and  din  of 

exports  and  imports  amounts  to  no  commerce.      Oily,     strong  -  smelling 

less  than  twenty -six  miliums  qf  dol-  men  rush  past  you  carrving  loads  of 

Hats  per  annum,  or,  at  the  present  sugar  or  tasty  bags  of  rice;    here 

rate  of  exchange,  six  millions  ster-  piles  of  rattans  impede  the  way,  or 

2fng,  of  which  the  lion's  sliare  goes  bundles   of  dye-woods   rattle   about 

to  or  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  your  shins;  and  then  all  the  conglo- 

her  colonies.    These  figures  give  some  meration  of  foul  smells  is  suddenly 

idea  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in  mastered  by  tubs  of  some  abomination 

a    city  even    in  this   slow  -  moving  brought  from  the  Eastern    Isles  to 

country ;  bat  the  scene  of  vitality  and  tickle  the  palates  of  the  sons  of  the 

bustle  Shanghai  affords  to  the  visitor  Flowery  Land  I     Put  on  a  pith  hat, 

is  still  more  striking.    At  this  mo-  spread  a  thick  cotton  umbrella,  take 

roent   eighty    odd    sail   of  splendid  advantage  of  every  streak  of  shade 

clippers,  fleet  -  footed  racers  of  the  thrown  oy  tree  or  wall,  and  let  us 

deep  sea,   from   London,   Liverpool,  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Soo-chow- 

Aberdeen,  and  New  York,  are  riding  foo    Canal.    Numbers  of  boats  are 

at  anchor  off  the  quays ;  flags  and  passing   and  repassing ;  some  carry 

pennons,  as  varied  in  colour  as  their  native   merchants   or    brokers,    who 

owners  and  consignees  are  numerous,  have  been  doing,  or  are  going  to  do, 

flaunt  gailv  in  the  fervid  zephvrs  that  business  in  Shanghai.    In   spite   of 

waft  anything  but  ambrosial  smells  the  unpretending  appearasnoe  of  their 

from   the   fields   and   gardens   of  a  comfortable  boats,  tens  of  thousands, 

people  who  are  far  too  practical  to  in'  dollars,  are  about  the  figures  in 

care  for  the   filthy  means  whereby  which  their  inmates  carry  on  their  mer- 

their  vegetables  are  brought  to  mar-  cantile  transactions.    Smooth,  silver- 

ket   in   such   marvelloos   perfection,  tongued  Asatics  as  they  are---Bd6pts 

We  know  that  directly  the  monetary  at  lying,  chicanery,  and  duplicity— 

crisis  in  Europe  has  ceased  to  react  tbev  are  eommerctally  honest  never- 

npon  the  firms  established  here,  and  theless.     Good   faith    in   mercantile 

that  the  new  crop  of  teas  shall  have  transactions  they  have  found  to  be 

arrived  from  the  tea-growing  districts,  advantageous ;   and,  being  an  endn- 

every   wharf    which    projects    into  ently  practical  race,  they  ^opt  the  ad- 

the  river  will  be  inaccessible  for  the  vantageous  virtue,  and  as  a  rule  (not 

throng  of  lighters   pressing  around  without  exception)  they  practise  it 

them,  and  that  crowds  of  sweltering  But  the  same  man  who  will,  to  the 

coolies  or  porters  will  waO  over  thfoi  nttermost  farthing,   accoai^t  to  his 
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brother-mercliant   for   thousands,  or  is  fall  of  danger  to  oar  well-formed 
assist  h{m    in  a   commercial    crisis,   barks  and  expert  seamen.    And  then, 
will   nnblashingly   defraud    his    go-  after  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage,  the 
yemment   by   the   grossest   perjary,  jank-sailor   often  endares  sad  cmel- 
and  subscribe  remorselessly  to  a  fund   ties    from   pirates,   whose  ships  are 
for  procuring  the  heads  of  foreigners,   ever  prowling  about   in    the   neigh- 
or  destroying  a  European  community  bourhood  of  the  centres  of  commerce, 
with  arsenic —^  Howqua  and  Oantoo   Still,   in   spite  of  typhoons  and  pi- 
to  wit.    Besides  these  boats  full  of  rates,  and  the  competition  of  Euro- 
passengers,  there  are  barges  carrying   pean  vessels  that   alreadv    have  en- 
the  greatest  amount  of  good?,  and   tered  the  field  against  them  in  the 
drawing    the    smallest     conceivable   coasting  trade,  the  native  crafc  have 
amount  of  water ;  some  months  hence  apparently  in  no  wise  diminished  in 
they  will  reach  the  remotest  points   number;  and  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
of  the  empire  with   their   precious  that  more  junks  sail   to   and   from 
freight  of  tropical  or  European  pro-   Shanghai  at   the  present   day  than 
duce.     Such  the  scene  on  the  boo-    prior  to  the  opening  of  the  port  to 
chow  Canal.    Now  look  up  the  river  European    commerce.      Apart    from 
above  the   fleet  of  clippers,  steam-  the  scenes   of    activity   which   the 
boats,  and  men-of-war,  at  that  forest   waters  around  the  city  of  Shanghai 
of  masts,  like  a  mass  of  pine-trees   afford,  I  may  add  that  the  '<  bund"  or 
stripped  of  branch  and   leaf;   they   quay  which  forms   the  river-face  of 
are    the  native  vessels  of  Shanghai,    tbe  European  quarter,  together  with 
Only  the  pool  below  London  Bridge   the  magnificent   abodes  of  the  mer^ 
can  offer  a  similar  sight    This  sea-   chantb,  and  no  less  imposing  consul- 
son,  certainly,  these  vessels  are  un-   ates,  convey  an  idea  of  tbe  wealUi 
usually  numerous  here.    Fear  of  the   and    prosperity    of  the  community, 
allies,  and   the   exaggerated    reports   which   is   fully   supported   by   their 
of  the  "fierceness  of  the  uncontrol-   establishments,   yaobts,    hon^,   and 
kbie   barbarians"   commanding   her  mode  of  living.    Even  the  ministers 
Britannic   Majesty's  gunboats,  have   of  the  Protestant  churches,  judging 
iudaced  their  owners   to   remain  in   by   their   dwellings,   partake  of  the 
port  until  peace  was  declared.    Our   general  wellbeing  of  Shanghai.    Bee- 
news    baa    evidently   reached   them,   tors  at  home  on   £600  per  annum 
and    the  clang  of  gongs,  much  dis-   live  not   in  such  houses;   and  poor  ^ 
cordnnt    music,   and    the   noise   of  curates  in  England,  desirous  or  en- 
crackers,  during  the  early  watches  of  joying   conjugal    lite,    and    bearing 
the  past  night,  are  demonstrations  of  light  to  the  benighted  heathen,  may, 
John  Chinaman*s  delight     He  has   by  endurinff  a  considerable   amount 
the  prospect  of  again  being  able  to   of  heat  and  many  smells,  do  far  bet- 
push  into  the  outer  waters,  under  the   ter  in  China  (in  a  temporal  point  of 
slender    protection    of    the   smooth-   view  at  least)  than  bv  slaving  in  the 
faced  Queen  of  Heaven,  who,  in  her   fever-haunted  homes  of  the  poor  of  an 
smoky  little  shrine  under  the  junk's   English  city.    The  missionary  in  China 
poop,  smiles  approvingly  on  the  poor   mav  not  expect,  like  the  merchant,  to 
juDk-86aman*s  offering  of   a  cup  of  mase  a  rapid  fortune  and  retire,  but 
weak  tea,  and  a  candle  of  pork  &t   nevertheless  it    is   a   fine   field    for 
painted  bright  vermilion.      All  day,   active  sons  of  the  Church.    There  is 
and  all  night  long,  according  as  tbe   for  them  the  prospect  of  promotion 
tide  serves,  these  industrious  fellows   to  vacant  Eistern  bishoprics ;  or,  if 
arc  moving  up  or  down  the  stream,   gift^  with  more    questionable   zeal 
ever  heaving  in  cables,  or  hoisting   for  the  interests  of  their  country  and 
and  lowering  their  quaint-out   sails,    their  religion,  they  may  become  poli- 
Hardy  must  they  be,  as  well  as  in-   tical  agents  or  Govemmeot  interpre- 
dustrious;    they  seem   to   have   but   ters. 

one  suit  of  clothes,  and  only  a  mat  to  .  He  who  at  the  latter  part  of  July, 
sleep  upon;  their  food  is  simply  at  Shanghai,  found  anything  to  ad- 
rice,  and  salt^Qsh  enough  to  swear  mire  or  write  of,  might  t>oast  of  some 
by,  and  their  pay  is  very  small ;  yet  energy  and  good  healtL  Personid 
they  face  the  tempestaof  a  sea  which   comfort  was  then   entirely  hopeless. 


>^ 
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The  temperatare  for  a  week  ranged  Even  the  arrival  of   the  Eogliah 

from  86^  to  98°  Fahrenheit,  and  on  mail  hardly  served  to  ronse  ns  from 

deck,  in  the  shade  of  oar  awnings,  our    lethargic    discontent      Canton 

often  stood  at  104^.    Sunstroke  was  htd  become  a.  horrid  nig-htmare,  and 

frcqaent    Even  the  Chinese  labourers,  we  were  supremely  indifferent  as  to 

employed  in  coaling  the  ship,  were  the  squabbles  of  Governor  Bowring  of 

more  than  once  strnck   down;    the  Hong-Kong,  and  Mr.  Commissioner 

men-of-war  lost  one  or  more  men  by  Hwang,    Governor-General    of    the 

this  awful  and  sudden  death  ;  and  even  Quang-tung  and  Quang-si  Provincea. 

as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  4  p.m.,  a  We  could  only  listlessly  glance  over 

European   policeman  was   killed   by  the   terrible  edicts   they   bad  each 

eoup'de-soletlj     through    incautiously  fulminated    against   the   other.      It 

exposing  himself  on  the  bund.    Every  was  too  much  for  us  that  hot  day  to 

one  on   shore  or  on  l>oard  found  a  attempt     to    read    the    tremendous 

perfect  state  of  mental   and    bodily  despatches    of    an   Indian    General, 

quietude     actually     necessary      for  who,  with  five  hundred  sailors,  sol- 

the  preservation  ef  health;  and  we  diers,   sepoys,    and     irregulars,   had 

thought  with  a  sigh  of  our  brethren  fought  sume  twenty  pitched    battles 

and  kindred  who,  in  as  high  a  tem-  with  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe, 

perature,  and  almost  as  insupportable  whose   flanks   he   enveloped,    whose 

a  clitnate — that  of  Oude  or  Bohilcund  rear   he   threatened,  whose   columns 

— were  obliged   to  labour   for  their  he  crushed,  whose  centre  he  pierced, 

country's  honour  in  spite  of  sunstroke  whose  line  he  enfiladed,  rolled  up,  and 

and  disease.  came    down   upon    perpendicularly  I 

At  this  season  all  the  residents  of  But  we  could  read  and  re-read  Sir 
Shanghai  look  painfully  unhealthy,  Colin  Campbell's  clear  and  soldier- 
sallow,  and  listless.  Those  afloat,  and  like  reports,  and  hoped  that,  after  all, 
not  acclimatised,  suffer  much  from  the  real  fight  was  where  the  gallant 
boils,  rush,  whitlows,  and  similar  ail-  Highlanders  led. 
ments,  by  which  strong  constitutions  Shortly  after  the  mail  arrived,  oer- 
seek  relief  when  tried  by  great  heats  tain  intelligence  reached  Sbaoghai 
and  pestiferous  ezh^ations.  from   the  north  of  China,  that  the 

It  is  true  that  the  mercantile  com-  Court    of  Pekin,    acting  in   perfect 

munitv,  feeding  and  living  in  an  ar-  good  faith,  and  in  fulQldient  of  its 

tificiaf  state,  cooled  by  punkahs,  and  contract,     had     already    despatched 

supported  by  the  consolation  that  in  two  high  officers  to  Shanghai  to  ar- 

three  or  four  years  time  they  would  range  the  terms  of  the  future  transit 

return  to  Europe  or  America  with  duties,   and    to   rt^vise   the     present 

fortunes,  may  be  able,  with  Spartan  tariff  of  taxes    on    foreign  imports 

fortitude,  to  smile  at  their  sufferings ;  and    exports.      These    functionaries 

we^were  otherwise  situated,  and  can  could   not   arrive   for   some  weeks; 

safely  aver,  after  more  than  twenty  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  good  oppor 

years*  wandering  through  one  portion  tunity   ofiTered   for   the   British  am- 

of   the   tropics  or   another,  varying  bassador  to  proceed  to  Japan,  and 

their  heat  occasionally  with  extremes  there   secure   to  Great   Britain   the 

of  cold  equally  objectionable,  that  a  same  privileges  the   Americans   and 

hot    calm  off  the    Bonny  Kiver  in  Russians-  had  of  late  been  so  active 

Africa,  or  the  most  sultry  day  Port-  in  compelling  the  Japanese  government 

Boyal  or  Saugor  Island  can  produce,  to  grant  them. 

is  Eden  itself  when  compared  with  Then,   amid    clouds   of    coal-dosi 

tbe  foul  stew  called   a  hot   day  in  and  a   tumult  of  bag^e  and  live> 

Shanghai.  stock,  we  prepare  to  bid   Shanghai 

We  acknowledge  that,   for  seven  good-b^  —  not  with  a  sigh,  for  who 

months— ay,  and  if  you  please,  eight  ever  sighed  or  said  they  were  sorry 

months— the  climate  of  Shanghai  is  to  quit  any  port  in  China?    We  can 

delicious ;  the  ice,  the  mutton,  and  sympathise    with    the    poor    High- 

the  game,  all   are   unexceptionable;  flyer's   officers    and   men,  who  will, 

but  heaven  preserve  us  from  a  third  like  those  of  the  frigate  Pique,  swing 

time  visiting  it  in  the  dog-days  of  a  daily  round  over  one  spot,  until  beet* 

Chinese  summer  I          /  bones,  old  boots,  and  broken  bottleSi 
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form  a  dangerous  Bhoal  QDder  their  year — pothering  aboat  io  the  narrow 

keel.    The  great  to-morrow,  on  which  rivers,  creeks,  bays,  and  dirty  water 

we  sail  for  Japan,  will  next  dawn  of  China,  i^  was  pleasant  again  to 

npon  nf>.    We  go  to  bed,  and  dream,  see  blue,  bright  blue  water,  sparkling, 

DOt  *'o'  green  fields,"  bnt  of   blue  laa^hing,    and    showing    its    white 

water  and  rattling  sea-breezes,  bear-  teeth  under  a  rattling  breeze ;   and 

log  us  fresh  health  and  strength.  oh  I  how  cheeriog  to  look  again  upon 

The  sun*8  rays  were  making  a  gal-  a  clear  sky,  and  loose,  fleecy,  trade- 

lant    fight    with    the    malaria-laden  wind  clouds  sailing  athwart  it!  The 

yellow  mists  of  the  Yang-tsi-Keang  charm  of  novelty,  too,  enhanced  the 

Valley  as  we  weighed  for  the  once  feelings  we  experienced.    Our  cruise 

fabled  shores  of  Gipango.    A  sleepy  to  Jafian  was  not  avowedly  one  of 

display  of  ensigns  from  the  men-of-  discovery,  but,  after  all,  it  was  very 

war  of  different  nations  showed  that  like  one.     We  were  going  upon  a 

their  officers  of  the  watch  recognised  coast  imperfectly  surveyed.    The  only 

the  departure  of  the  British  ambas-  chart  of  it  was  by  a  German,  Dr. 

pador,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Ki^car-  Siebold,  who,  whilst  forming  part  of 

dine,  with  an  escort  of  two  steam-  the  Dutch  commercial  establishment 

frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  gunboat*  closely  imprisoned  at  Nangasaki,  had 

Down  a  winding  reach,  tbrongh  miles  c6mpiled,  from  Japanese  authorities, 

of  turbid  water,  and  past  fleets  of  a  very  fair  map  ana  chart  of  the  em* 

junks  and  boats,  we  sped,  until   the  pire,  though  but  poorly  adapted  for 

flat  shore  dropped    abruptly  out  of  purposes  of  navigation.     We   were 

sight  astern.    Then  a   solitary  rock  going  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan ; 

or    storm-swept    islet    appeared    in  though  it  was  aaid  we  never  should 

sight,    and    as    quickly    disappeared,  approach  it  nearer  than   ten  miles; 

as  we  rattled  on  to  the  east  at  a  pace  and 'one  clause  of  Admiral  Stirling's 

which  made    the   fisherman,    in.  his  treaty  of  1854  stipulated  that  British 

rickety    craft,    drop    his     lioe,    nnd  ships  should  only  go  to  Nangasaki, 

watch  us  with  face  indicative  of  wild  at  the  one  extreme  of  the  empire, 

astonishmeut  and  Hakodadi  at  the    other.      Our 

The  reader  knows  assuredly  t^hat  ambassador  was  going  to  Jeddo  to 
St  is  to  suddenly  come  on  sweet  present  a  yacht  from  our  Queen  to 
grass,  and  under  cool  trees,  after  a  an  Emperor,  who  we  heard  was,  by 
weary  walk  over  a  dusty  highway,  the  rules  of  his  empire,  never  allowed 
That  same  sensation  of  relief  and  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace ; 
pleasure  was  generally  felt  and  ex-  and  then  he  wap,  by  moral  force,  to 
pressed  as  we  gradually  left  the  induce  him  to  make  a  fresh  treaty, 
muddy  waters  of  a  great  river,  which  in  the  face  of  a  clause  in  that  same 
carries  suspended  in  its  stream,  they  Stirling  Treaty  which  runs  as  fol- 
say^  earth  enough,  were  it  suddenly  lows :  "7th  Art. — When  this  con- 
deposited,  to  form  another  England,  vention  shall  have  been  ratified,  no 
The  emerald  green  of  the  deeper  por-  high  officer  coming  to  Japan  shall 
tions  of  the  China  sea  steadily  dark-  alter  it.''  So  that  wc  might  say 
ened  in  tint,  until  we  again,  on  the  there  were  quite  as  many  unknown 
morrow  of  our  leaving  Shanghai,  rocks  and  quicksands  ahead  of  the 
saw  dear  mother  ocean  clad  in  her  diplomatic  portion  of  the  expedition 
glorious  robes  of  blue  I  as  there  were  in  the  track  of  the 

execntivd 

"Onoo  more  upoatho  waters  I   yotonoe  Information  of  the   geography  of 

morel           ,       ,  .        ^,  Japou   was   most   scant.     Ksempfer 

"»  ^^M  bound  beneath  us,  as  ,  J  q-^^^^^  ^j^^^^^  „<^t  trastwor- 

Ttat'k^owshia  rider."  ^J   '?u ''^'?P*''*'' kT*  Al"^ 

upon  the  pomt  on  which  we  as  sea- 
After  months — nay,  more  than  a  men  most  anxiously  sought  for   in- 


*  The  squadron  of  his  Excellency  consisted  of  the  steam-frigate  Retribution,  28 
guns,  Captain  C. Barker;  the  steam-frigate  Furious,  Id  guns,  Captain  Sherard  Os- 
born,  C.B ,  on  board  of  which  ship  nis  Excelloncy  and  suito  were  embarked;  the 
gunboat  Loo,  Lieutenant  Qraham;  and  the  yacht  Emperor,  Lieutenant  Ward. 
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formAiioo.  The  ponderons  voltiince  who,  we  mainUiD,  was  not  the  firit 
of  the  American  expedition  to  Japan  American  citizen,  and  cared  no  more 
had  little  new  in  them  beyond  infor-  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
mation  abont  Jeddo  f^ulf.  Had  Maico  than  he  does  for  General  Washington 
Polo,  in  August  1858,  sprung  from  — discovered  the  American  continent 
his  grave,  it  is  true  that  he  might  in  endeavouring  to  reach  that  Cathay 
have  been  pleased  to  find  that  we  and  Zipangu,  of  which  Marco  Polo 
did  not,  like  his  foolish  countrymen,  had  written,  but  in  which  Ck>lnmbtts 
smile  with  incredulity  at  his  won-  had  alone  Uie  wit^  in  after  years,  to 
drous  tale  of  Zipangu  or  Cipango,  believe.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
but  he  would  have  been  much  as-  sincerely  to  be  desired  bat,  if  she 
tonished  to  find  that,  after  a  lapse  of  believes  in  her  mission,  the  United 
five  centuries  and  a  half,  Europe  States  may  go  earnestly  about  it^  and 
knew  very  little  more  about  Japan  send  her  commodores,  flag-officers, 
than  he  did  when,  in  the  ycfir  1295,  consuls,  missionaries,  and  envoys  to 
he  pointed  to  the  eastern  margin  of  do  the  work  steadily  and  well,  for- 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  said,  "there  was  bidding  them  to  fly  to  and  from 
a  great  island  there  named  Zipangu,*'  China— of  which  we  believe  we  have 
peopled  by  a  highly  civilised  and  for  a  while  heard  enough ;  and  when 
wedthy  race,  who  had  bravely  rolled  Congress,  revelling  in  surplus  re- 
back  the  tide  of  Tartar  conquest  in  venue,  liberally  pays  the  expense  of 
the  days  of  Eublai  Khan.  publishing  their  servants'  journals. 
An  eminent  American,  who  goes  they  had  best  be  tied  down  to  write 
ofif  occasionally  on  the  wings,  of  that  of  Japan  only,  and  not  wander  loosely 
dreadful  eagle  with  its  claws  armed  to  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  the  Cape 
with  the  lightning,  and  which  is  ever  of  Good  Hope,  and  St.  Helena,  K>r 
soaring  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  sole  purpose  of  abusing  a  colo- 
or  sweeping  across  the  western  waters,  nial  system  which  still  keeps  Great 
Ac.  &c.,  seems  to  insist  that  it  is  the  Britain  a  neck  and  shoulders  ahead 
high  mission  of  the  United  States  to  of  the  whole  world,  and  enables  us 
do  chaperon  to  Japan,  and  introduce  to*care  but  little  what^the  opinion  of 
her  to  the  ken  of  the  western  world,  the  United  Stat^  may  be  as  to  how 
all  because  CriBtq>her  Columbus —  we  treated  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

GBAPTBB  n. 

The  valley  of  deep  water,  four  hun-  but  picturesque  islets,  the  outposts 
dred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  in  this  direction  of  the  Japanese 
from  the  shores  of  China  to  those  of  empire.  Miaco-Sima,  or  the  '^  Asses' 
Japan,  delightful  though  it  was  to  us  Ears,"  they  are  named,  because  their 
river-sick  seamen,  is  at  present  a  very  peaks  run  up  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
lonely  sea.  The  interdiction  of  for*  the  ears  of  that  famous  animal, 
eign  trade  by  the  Emperors  of  Japan  Their  coasts  are  bold  and  craggv, 
acted  upon  China  as  well  as  Europe,  washed  by  the  rollers  of  a  wild 
and  during  the  centuries  in  which  though  narrow  sea,  whose  spray  has 
the  flag  of  HolUnd  alone  crossed  the  left  a  mark  far  up  the  polished  wave- 
sea  we  were  traversingv  China  was  worn  sides;  ye1|  there  was  green 
also  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  grass  and  stout  pme-tree  immediately 
sending  uiirteen  junks  annually  to  above  the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  vegeta- 
and  from  Naogasaki.  We  therefore  tion  made  a  bold  fight  to  reach 
saw  no  vessel  in  our  track.  Then  the  summits  of  the  craggy  peaks, 
(excepting  great  numbers  of  flying  How  different  from  Chinese  scenery  I 
nsh)  there  was  a  dearth  of  animta  we  naturally  exclaimed,  as  our  good 
life,  whether  fish  or  bird,  where,  from  ship  sped  past  Miaco-Sima,  and  all 
our  proximity  to  land,  it  would  have  declared  themselves  perfectly  satis- 
been  natural  to  have  found  the  re-  fied  with  this  first  instalment  of 
verse.  Japan :  it  was  evident  we  were  de- 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  August,  termined  to  be  pleased.    The  moon- 

1858,  we  reached  a  group  of  rocky  tains  of  Kiu-Siu   Island,  on  which 
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the  city  of  Nangawiki  ig  ritoated,  were  the  lasty  yoath  of  a  moraiog  ion; 
next  to  rise  apon  the  eastern  horizon.  — ^his  fierce  glance  pierced  her  dens* 
The  night  proved  dark  and  gloomv,  est  array,  and,  in  snllen  showers  and 
a^  as  in  the  middle  watch  the  bold  flying  sqaalls  of  wind,  night  and  dark- 
coasts  of  Gotto  Island  were  seen  to  ness  paaaed  away ;  whilst  day,  bright 
the  northward,  warning  ns  that  we  and  beaming,  bnrst  fairly  npon  ns^^th 
were  approaching  Japan  faster  than  a  shout  of  welcome.  It  was  a  glori* 
was  pradent,  we  had,  in  spite  of  onr  oos  sight — mountain  and  plain,  valley 
anxiety  to  be  quickly  into,  port,  to  and  iuet,  clothed  with  vegetation,  or 
order  the  speed  to  be  very  much  re-  waving  with  trees,  and  studded  with 
duced.  Day -dawn  showed  us  to  villages  — blue  sea  for  a  foreffround, 
have  been  right  io  thus  acting,  for  crisped  with  the  breeze,  and  calm 
the  land  about  Gape  Nomo,  the  spots  with  sandjr  bays ;  in  amongst 
southern  entrance  of  the  bay  lead-  islands  dotted  with  fishing-boats  and 
ing  to  Nangasaki,  was  on  onr  star-  native  junks.  We  must  not  attempt 
biMrd  bow ;  and  thence,  stretching  far  it,  for  pen  or  pencil  could  never  re- 
away  to  our  left,  rose  peak,  mountain,  produce  such  a  picture, 
and  table-land,  until  lost  in  the  dis-  Early  in  the  forenoon,  H.lkLS. 
tance.  Away  to  the  north,  a  channel,  Furious  was  entering  the  charming 
dotted  with  islets,  was  seen  between  series  of  channels  leading  through 
Gotto  and  Kiu-Siu.  It,  we  knew,  led  islands  to  NangasakL  Cape  Nomo 
to  Hira^do,  or  Firando,  that  port  so  was  now  hidden  from  view,  whilst 
well  known  to  European  manners  of  on  either  hand  la^  the  lovely  spots 
centuries  now  long  gone  by,  when  known  by  the  native  names  of  Fwo- 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Dutch-  sima  and  Kamino-Bima,"Sima*' being 
men  and  the  Eogliah,  were  Strug-  Japanese  for  island.  They  looked 
gliog  for  a  footiog  in  Japan,  and  like  pieces  of  land  detached  from  the 
each  doing  his  best  to  have  his  bro»  best  parts  of  the  south  coast  of  Eog- 
ther  Ohristmn  exterminated  —  how  land.  It  is  impossible,  we  believe, 
they  eventually  succeeded,  and  the  to  pay  them  a  greater  compliment  I 
Dutchman  turned  up  the  trump-  Their  outline  was  marked  and  pio- 
card,  we  will  hereafter  relate.  For  tnresque,  clothed,  wherever^  a  tree 
the  present,  we  must  go  at  full  speed  could  hang  or  find  holding-ground, 
for  a  mark  in  the  land  ahead,  which  with  the  handsome  pine  peculiar  to 
the  charts  tell  ns,  leads  us  to  our  the  country.  Villages  and  richly 
haven.  cultivated  gardens  nestled  in  every 
For  a  while  heavy  mists  swept  nook,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruit- 
over  land  and  sea.  We  oould  only  see  trees,  were  plentiful  To  our  eyes, 
a  mile  or  so  ahead.  It  was  very  tan-  t^e  multitude  of  guns  and  extra- 
talising.  These  who  had  not  wit*  ordinary  number  of  batteries  which 
neased  day-dawn  would  not  believe  covered  every  landing-place,  or  sur- 
we  had  seen  Japan,  and  growled  out  mounted  every  height,  on  these  islands, 
complaints  of  the  nuisance,  to  use  a  did  not  enhance  their  beauty ;  and 
seaman's  phrase,  of  ^  being  jammed  we  regretted  to  see  all  the  male  popu- 
in  a  fog  off  our  port"  All  the  con-  lation,  and  many  more  men  besides, 
eolation  we  could  offer  was,  that  enterine  the  batteries  as  we  approach- 
possibly  the  sun  would  master  the  ed.  We  suspected  then,  what  after- 
fog  ;  and  it  was  so,  for  presently  wards  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  our 
there  was  a  play  of  light  aJoDg  the  Transatlantic  friends  had  taken  great 
surface  of  the  sea ;  the  hulls  of  our  care  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
vessels  came  out  sharp  and  dear.  Japanese,  by  spreading  some  marvel- 
Then  Japanese  junks  were  seen ;  pre-  lous  tales  of  what  we  Britishers  had 
sently  their  sails  and  masts  showed ;  done  in  Ohinai  and  intended  to  do  to 
—the  fog  was  lifting,  breaking,  and  them.  The  garrisons  of  the  batteries 
dispersing.  Down  Uie  mountains  of  appeared  desirous  only  of  showing 
Kiu-Siu  rolled  masses  of  doud ;  out  of  us  how  prepared  they  were ;  and  hav- 
every  vale  and  valley  came  dense  mists  ing  gone  to  thdr  guns,  quietly  sat 
sweeping  down,  wrathful  at  the  enemy  down  to  smoke  their  pipes,  while  the 
that  was  expelling  them.  Poor  doud-  officers,  seated  on  the  parapets,  grace- 
land  fought  at  a  disadvantage  with  fully  fimned  themsdves.     i  et  it  will 
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be  well  for  all  the  world  that  the  folly  of  those  who,  In  later  yean» 

Japanese  are  jealons  of  their  liberty ;  had  lost  the  birthright  ^eir  aocee- 

and  Dow  that  we  have  fleen  Japae,  ton  had  won  for  them.    Id  happy 

we  can  only  hope  its  people  will,  if  ignorance  of  any  treaties  made  by 

need   shonld   arise,  gallantly  defend  Admural   Stirling  and  others,  n.M. 

the    beaatifal    land  God  has  given  ships  steamed  on,  pretending  "perfect 

them.  nnconscioospesB  of   the  existence  of 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  how  j^rd-boats  and  officials.    However, 

many  gnns  are  mounted  on  the  islands  it  was  soon  very  evident  that  if  they 

and  points  commanding  the  approach  conld  not  stop  us,  it  was  quite  as 

to  Nangasaki ;  some  of  them  may  be  much  as  ,  their  lives  were  worth  not 

of  woM  —  merely  quakers;  but  we  to  be  able  to  report  correc%  upon, 

saw  hundreds    that    decidedly  were  who,  and  what  we  were ;  for  just  as 

not.     The  maiority  were  of  brass,  we  had  put  the  helm  hard  down  to 

some  of  iron,  all  mounted  on  wheeled  escape  one  pair  of  boats,  two  oihtn 

carriages,  and  looked,  from  the  gun-  skilfully  tumbled   into  the  wash   of 

gear  about  them,  well  found  in  stores,  our  paddle-wheels,  and  the  most  ex- 

and    efficient.      The   batteries   were  peditious  short-hand  writers  at  home 

evidently  very  solid,  and  there  was  a  could  not  have  made  their  quills  fly 

queer  mixture  of  European  and  Ja-  faster    than   did    these  Japanese  in 

panese  ideas  in  their  construction—  noting  down  facts  that  one  of  their 

the  result  being,  that  although  the  party,  who  stood  on  tiptoe  to  peer 

lower  portions  would  have  stood  a  into  the  ports,  shouted  out  for  their 

great   deal  of   hammering  from    an  information.     Next   day  we    learnt 

enemy,     the     unfortunate     gunners  that  the  spies  had  given  a  very  ex* 

would  have  been  too  much  exposed  cellent  account  of  II.BI.S.  Furious, 

to  have  stood  long  to  their  guns.  and  had  only  missed  one  gun  in  the 

Our  attention  was  now  called  from  '^t  of  her  armament 

the  land  to  a  number  of  government  Past  these  impediments^  and  avoid- 

boats,  which  were  dotted  about  the  ^og  fiome  sunken  rocks  which  lie  in 

water  ahead  of  us :  they  were  always  the  channel,  we  bad  time  to  observe 

in  pairsjlsne,  doubtless,  selon  lei  regies,  that  the  ship  appeared  as  if  running 

watching  the  other.    It  was  desirable  tip    against    the   shores  of  Kiu-sin. 

to  have  no  communication  with  these  which  rose  boldly  ahead  of  us  until 

guard-boats— for  such  we  easily  recog-  they  terminated   in  the  now  cloud- 

nised  them  to  be— lest  they  should  capped    Peaks    of    Hi-kosan    and 

hand  us  the  copy  of  some  British  Tarutagama.     Was  it  that  the  Fu- 

Treaty,    or    Convention,    by  which  rious   was    tired    of    bnfietiog    the 

some   one   had    pledged    Her   Most  wide  sea,  and  had  determined,  like 

Gracious  Majesty's  subjects  not  to  do  the     Bounty    of     Otaheitian    fame, 

this,  or  not  to  do  that    We  happened  to  place  herself  in  one  of  the  lovely 

to  have  found  in  an  old  book — the  nooks  ahead  ?   •No ;  the  channel  will 

only  old  thing,  except  sound  port,  show  out  presently ;  the  b^atifhl,  but 

that  we  ever  liked— a  Treaty  of  Peace  Badly  notorious,  island  pf  Takaboko 

and  Amity  between  the  Emperor  of  bars  the  view  of  the  entrance  to  the 

Japan  and  James  the  First,  of  Great  iooer  harbour. 

Britain,  dated  as  far  back  as  the  }ear  Lonely,    yet  wicked  Takaboko  — 

of  grace  1613.    By  it,  right  of  inter-  better  known  as  the  *'  Papenber^  '*— 

course,  commerce,  and  suchlike,  was  how   calm    and    smiling    it    looked 

secured  to  us  for  ever;  and  as  only  two  down  upon  our  wooden  home  as  we 

oentories  and  a  half  had  elapsed— a  swept  past,  almost  touching  it  I    It 

mere  flea-bite  in  the  records  of  such  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  repeee — we  all 

countries  as  Japan  and  China  —  it  throb  .and   noise,  routine   and    for- 

seemed  natural  we  should  still  adhere  mality  1    There,  in  that  pretty  nook, 

to  the   privileges   secured    by  bold  we   shonld,  we   felt   assuredly,   find 

Captain    Saris,    of    the    good   ship  that  rest,  that  peace  which  all  men 

Clove  of    London,    belonging    unto  crave  for,  but  so  seldom  find !    *'  A 

the     Honourable     and    Worshipful  battery  in  amongst  those  trees !  sir," 

Company  of   Merchants  trading   to  said    the  shrill  voice  of   the  signal 

the   fiast   Indies  —  and   ignore  the  midshipman,  and   "four   bcaes  guns 
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io  it"  Breaa  gans  and  batteries  in  daughter  in  tbe  legend  of  an  Ogre*8 
sach  an  Eden !  what  barbarism  I  We  casUe,  shall  she  not  perfectly  recon- 
thoQght  with  a  sigh  of  an  equally  cile  all  trae  knights  to  the  crimes  of 
barbarous  act  perpetrated  by  those  the  remorseless  giants  who  of  old 
gallant  Frenchmen  who  had  planted  held  their  sway  there  ? 
yauban  batteries  among  the  bread-  **  Hard  a-starboard,  sir ! "  exclaims 
fruit  and  palm-trees  of  sweet  Ota-  our  Palinurus;  and,  as  the  spokes  of 
heite — the  only  spot  we  ever  saw  the  wheel  fly  round,  the  ship  turns 
that  excelled  the  scene  of  beauty  sharply  into  the  fine  channel  of  water 
which  now  surrounded  ns.  leading  up  to  Naogasaki.  That  city 
Beautiful  Papenberg  1  Tet,  if  bis*  faced  us,  spread  round  the  base  of  a 
tory  spoke  true,  deeds  horrid  enough  hill  at  the  farther  end  of  the  harbour, 
for  it  to  have  been  for  ever  blighted  and  having  immediately  in  flront  of 
by  God*s  wrath  had  been  perpetrated  it  a  rude  collection  of  hybrid  Euro* 
there  during  tbe  persecutions  of  the  pean  houses  with  a  flagstaff.  This 
Christians  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  we  at  once  recognised  as  Decima, 
lury.  It  was  the  Golgotha  of  the  an  artificial  island  adjoining  tbe  city 
many  martyrs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Nangaeaki,  whereon  tbe  Japanese 
faith.  There  by  day  and  by  night  had  held  tbe  Dutchmen  voluntary 
its  steep  clifid  had  rung  with  the  prisoners  ever  since  the  expulsion  of 
agonised  shriek  of  strong  men,  or  tbe  Portuguese  in  1613.  1'he  poor 
the  wail  of  women  and  children,  Dutchmen  endured  insult,  restraint, 
launched  to  rest,  after  torture,  in  the  and  contumely,  rather  than  ,  forego 
deep  waters  around  tbe  island.  If  certain  advantages  in  carrying  out 
Jesuit  records  are  to  be  believed,  the  Japanese  copper  and  retailing  it  to 
fortitude  and  virtue  exhibited  by  Europeans  at  an  enormous  profit, 
their  Japanese  converts  in  those  Long-suffering  and  enduring  vendors 
sad  hours  of  affliction,  have  not  of  strong  Dutch  cheese,  Zealand  but- 
been  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  ter,  and  pleasant  schnapps  I  relief 
world  since  religion  gave  another  came  at  last ;  the  Dame  Fartingtons 
plea  to  man  to  destroy  his  fellow-  at  home  trundled  their  mops  in  the 
creature ;  and  may  it  not  be  that  face  of  Holy  Mother  *'  Russia,"  when 
the  beauty  with  which  nature  now  she  felt  her  mission  called  her  to 
adorns  that  rock  of  sorrows,  is  her  trounoe  the  Turk  and  take  Constan- 
halo  of  glory  around  a  spot  ren-  tinople.  The  Japanese  Emperor  was 
dered  holy  by  the  sufferings,  doubt-  astonished  to  find  the  belligerents 
less,  of  many  that  were  brave  and  playing  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in 
good?  Yesl  let  us  think  so,  his  many  bays  and  harbours,  and 
and  forget  the  envy,  hatred,  and  wisely  concluded  that  tbe  orthodox 
malice  which  once  raged  rampant  old  lady  of  Moscow,  whose  dominions 
upon  that  spot  Let  us  forget  it,  and  approached  su.«piciously  close  to  Ja- 
try  to  be  as  nnconscions  of  its  past  pan,  migbt  une  day  think  it  as 
history  as  is  that  Japanese  Hebe  Christian -like  to  rob  a  Buddhist  as  a 
who  stands  on  the  pathway  np  the  Mohammedan  neighbour.  He  has 
face  of  the  Papenberg,  and  stares  at  very  wisely  departed  from  the  an- 
the  frigate  sweeping  past  under  her  cient  laws  of  his  realm,  and  has 
feet,  unconscious  of  all  the  admira^  sought  for  akl  and  protection  where, 
tion  and  all  tbe  telescopes  which  are  strangely  enough,  he  can  find  them,  in 
directed  at  her.  Gentle  heathen  I  of  tbe  friendship  of  four  or  five  nations 
course  she  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  who  cordially  dislike  and  are  jealous 
the  compliments  her  grace  and  neat-  of  each  other.  But  a  truce  to  poll- 
ness  are  calling  forth  ;  but  she  puts  tics  for  a  time — ^the  ambition  of  men 
np  hir  band  and  rearranges  the  bril-  or  nations,  the  crimes  of  the  Christian 
liant  red  flowers  hidden  in  her  mass  and  heathen,  may  be  studied  else- 
of  jetty  hair.  Yes!  she  laugbs,  and,  where.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with 
throwing  her  head  aside  archly,  dis-  simply  inhaling  healthful  pleasure 
plays  such  a  glittering  set  of  white  from  the  contemplation  of  the  loveli- 
teetfa !  That  angel  of  the  Papenberg  ness  nature  has  spread  over  every 
redeems  all  the  blemishes  we  might  inch  of  the  harbour  of  NaogasakL 
have  seen  in  it ;  and,  like  the  lovely      A  long  fiord  of  blue  water  stretches 
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two  miles  inland  between  elopiog  there  was  a  Ja^Muiese  officer  waving, 
hills  which  spring  from  the  sea  with  A  spy- glass  was  brought  steadily  to 
a  bold,  rocky  escarpment,  and  then  bear  on  him ;  the  wretch  was  about 
roll  gently  back,  risiog  to  an  altitude  fifty  yards  off;  the  action  of  the  fan 
of  a  thoosand  feet  or  so ;  and  these  are  be^me  at  once  less  violent,  then  ir- 
overlooked  by  still  more  lofty  giants,  regular,  as  if  the  waver  of  the  fan 
— every  mountain-side  covered  with  Wf s  in  a  dilemma ;  then  a  spasmodic 
all  that  can  gladden  a  landscape,  and  jerk ;  the  glass  was  kept  steadily  on 
down  every  ravine  gladsome  streams  the  wretch  (we  fearing  lest  the  ambas- 
rnshing  on  to  the  sea.  Here  a  vil-  sador  should  see  him  and  cry  haltl) 
lage,  there  a  quaint  bark  anchored  in  — there  was  a  pause,  another  flutter 
sandy  cove ;  now  an  official  abode  — ^harrah  1  he  shut  up  his  fan,  and  re- 
with  square-cut  terrace  and  upright  tired  under  his  awmng,  beaten.  H^e 
fence,  so  properly  stiff,  starched,  and  had  only  to  perform  Haki-kari  or 
queer,  you  felt  sure  you  had  only  to  disembowelment^  and  we  might  pro- 
knock  and  that  one  of  the  Barnacles  ceed,  giving  the  officious  signalman 
of  society  would  appear;  then  nes-  orders  not  to  make  nonsensical  re- 
tUng  in  the  midst  of  green  trees  and  ports  of  every  Japanese  who  chose  to 
flowery  gardens,  were  the  prettiest  fan  himself  1 

chalets  seen  out  of  Switzerland  ;  We  soon  anchored  off  Nangasaki, 
children,  with  no  clothes  at  all,  roll-  dose  to  a  gallant  bark  from  Holland 
ing  on  the  grass,  or  tumbling  in  and  —just  such  a  ship  as  should  always 
out  of  the  water;  whilst  their  re-  sail  from  stout  Amsterdam;  none 
spected  parents,  with  but  few  habili-  of  your  fly-awav  new&ngled  vessels, 
ments  to  incommode  them,  gravely  lean  as  a  greyhound,  and  quite  as 
waved  their  fans,  or  sat  gazing  upon  foal — but  full,  round,  and  frau-like — 
the  newly  arrived  vesseb.  Oh  1  it  exactly  the  craft,  in  short,  that  a  ves- 
was  a  goodly  sight ;  but  we  were  all  sel  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the 
in  the  mood  to  be  pleased ;  and  had  Zeevaart  ought  to  be.  Beside  her 
the  sky  been  less  clea^,  the  air  less  rode  gaily,  at  her  anchors — which, 
bracing,  and  the  climate  as  bad  as  with  ever^  dieposition  to  be  gaW 
tha^of  China,  we  should  assuredly  lant  to  ships  and  ladies,  we  cannot 
still  have  admired  it  say  the    Zeevaart   did — a  Japanese 

In  former  days,  a  chain  of  guard-  screw  schooner,  under  the  simple 
boats  used  to  extend  across  the  gate  imperial  flag,  a  red  bail  on  a  white 
of  this  Japanese  paradise.  One  of  ground.  She  had  been  purchased 
our  men-of-war,  during  the  Bussian  from  the  Dutch,  for  some  fabulous 
war,  nearly  paddled  over  them ;  and  sum  in  copper  bars,  unless  rumour 
we,  too,  it  had  been  determined,  were  belied  the  nonest  burghers  of  De- 
not  to  be  stopped  by  them.  The  cima ;  and  all  her  officers  and  men 
Japanese  officers  of  the  present  day  were  natives,  from  the  engineer  to 
are  fi^r  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  captain  ;  and,  from  what  wa 
those  who,  when  the  frigate  of  Gap*  saw  of  their  exercises  aloft,  and  what 
tain  Sir  Israel  Pellew  forced  her  way  we  heard  from  their  Dutch  Aiaval 
ibto  the  harbour  during  the  Frendi  instructors,  our  impression  was  veiy 
war,  disembowelled  themselves  ra»  fiavourable  to  the  'prospect  of  the 
ther  than  survive  the  disgrace  of  such  Japanese  shortly  being  again  the 
an  act  We  found  all  the  boats  care-  able  and  skilful  seamen  they  wm 
fully  removed  and  made  fast  in  by  three  centuries  ago,  when  they  used 
the  shore.  One  officer,  more  anxious  to  navigate  their  frail  native  craft  as 
than  the  rest  to  do  his  duty^  or,  far  as  the  ports  of  Indoetan. 
Asiatic  like,  desirous  of  ascertaming  An  hour  passed — ^no  officials  came 
to  what  length  he  might  go,  stood  near  us.  The  native  boats,  before 
up  in  his  boat  as  we  came  abreast  alluded  to,  had  followed  the  ship, 
of  him,  and  mildly  gesticulated  with  and  now  hung  listleasly  about  her. 
his  fan  (the  everlasting  emblem  of  The  officers  in  them  were  evidentiy 
office  in  Japan)  for  us  to  go  back  very  inquisitive;  but  as  we  did  not 
again  I  We  would  fain  not  have  seen  invite  their  approach,  they  still  kept 
it;  but  of  course  the  officious  sig-  aloof.  ITie  Dutchmen  on  shore 
naiman    immediately   reported  that  seemed  equally  shy.    Some  half-doien 
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sailors,  in  red  Bhirt?,  lolled  about  the  biscnit    The  captain  and  first-lien- 

landing-place  of  Decima;  bnt  Decima  tenant     had     hardly    congratulated 

made  no  other  sign  of  vitality,  and  themselves   that    at    any  rate,  that 

smoke    rose    as   steadily   from   the  ])ortion  of  the  pleasure  of   visiting 

Datch  skipper's  pipe  as  he  leant  over  Japan  was  over,  when  another  boat- 

the  rail  of  his  argosy  and  peered  at  fur  of  reporters  arrived,  tumbled  up 

us,  as  it  would   nave  done  in   the  the  ladder,  were  very  well-behaved,  but 

sleepiest   landscape   in  watery  Hoi-  asked  exactly  the  same  questions,  and 

land.     It  suddenly    struck  us    that  went  exactly  through  the  same  farce  as 

Decima  had  gone  to  bed,  and  that  the  first  party  had  done.    They  were, 

here,  as  in  Batavia,  the  community  we  learnt,  duplicate  reporters,  who8e 

dine  abdut  noon,  and  after  dinner  all  statements  served  to  check  and  cor- 

the  Mynheers,  Fraus,  and  Frauleins  rect  those  of  the  first  set  of  inquirers, 

retire  to  rest,  rising  from  their  second  Directly  they  left  us,  a  two-sworded 

sleep  about  foar  or  five  o'clock  in  the  official  arrived — two.  swords   in  Ja- 

afternoon.    We  were,  we  soon  ascer-  pan,  like  two  epaulettes  in  Europe, 

tained,  right  in  our  saspicions;   but  indicate   an   officer  of  some   stand- 

an  officer  was  remorselessly  sent  on  log.    He  introduced  himself  through 

shore,  to  stir  up  the  sleeping  burghers  a  Japanese    interpreter,  who   spoke 

of  Decima  with  the  information  of  Eoglish  remarkably  well,  as  "  a  chief 

the    arrival   of    his   Excellency  the  officer,"  who  had  an  official  commo- 

British  Ambassador.  nication    to   make.     Would   he  sit 

There  was  soon  a  general  flarry,  down — would  he  be  pleased  to  un- 

for  the  Japaoese  appeared  to  have  bosom  himself— could  ne  not  see  the 

been  waiting  for  their  Dutch  friends  ambassador?      Impossible!     What! 

to  awake,  to    inquire  if  we  might  **a  chief  officer"  communicate  with 

be  visited.     Japanese  officials,  with  an  ambassador  I    We  were  truly  hor- 

pockets  fall  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  rified.     The   chief  officer   must   be 

hurried  off— -jolly  good-natored-look-  simply  insane  ;   did   he    couple  the 

ing  fellows,  always  ready  to  laugh,  representative    of    her    majesty    of 

and  in  appearance  resembling  more  Great  ^  Britain    with    some   superin- 

the  Kanaka  races  of  the  South-Sea  tendent  of  trade?    The  chief  officer 

Islands  than  the  Chinese  we  had  left  apologised ;   he  was   very   properly 

behind    us.     Their   dress,  in  ^  some  shocked  at  the  proposition  that  he 

respects,  was  Chinese,  and  their  Ian-  had  made ;    he  saw  his  error,  and, 

guage  sounding  very  like  a  compost-  what  was  more  to  our  purpose,  the 

tion  of  the  discordancy  of  that  most  Ambassador  assumed  a  size  and  im- 

discordant  of  languages,  and  the  soft  portance  in  his  eyes  which  it  would 

liquid  sounds  of  the  Kanaka  tongue,  nave  been  difficuU  to  have  realised. 

Bat  how  they  interrogated  us ! — what  The   **  chief   officer  "  then   put   his 

was  the  ship's  name,  our  name,  the  questions  —  Did   Lord  Elgin  intend 

Ambassador's     .titles  —  everybody's  U)  call  upon  the  Governor  of  Nan« 

name  and  age — everybody's  rank  and  kasaki?    No;   he  had  not  time  to 

business — what  did  we  want — whi-  do  so.    Did  he  expect  the  Governor 

ther  were  were  going — whence  did  we  to  wait  upon  him  ?    The  'Governor 

come — how  many  fehips  were  coming  could  please  himself — the  Ambassa* 

— where  was  our  Admiral?    Indeed,  dor  would  receive  him  if  he  came, 

a  Russian  customhouse  agent,  or  a  If  the  Lientenant-Glovemor  called  on 

British  census  paper,  could  not  have  Lord   Elgin,   would   his   Excellent 

put  more  astounaing  questions,  whi-  receive  him?    Yes.  —  This  was   all 

ther  in  number  or  nature,  than  did  the  chief  officer   had   to   say ;   his 

these  Nangasaki  reporters.    We  were  mission  was  a  special  one ;  he  begged 

as  patient  as  naval  officers,  or  angels,  to    wish    us   good-morning,   merely 

may  usually ,be  supposed  to  be  under  adding  that  the  Governor  of  Nanga- 

such   circumstances ;  —  answered  all  aaki  hoped   the  Ambassador  would 

their  questions— allowed  them  to  see,  kindly  accept  a  small  present  which 

touch,  smell,  and   hear   everything,  would  shortly  be  sent.    The  present 

except  the  British  Ambassador,  who  arrived  shortly  afterwards — a  stout 

was  m  his  cabin  ;— «nd  then  dismissed  cob-built  pig  of  three  hundred  weight; 

them  with  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  and  such  a  quantity  of  pumpkins  1 
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It  looked  at  first  very  like  a  joke;  commerce  and  ports  to  them,  ad- 
indeed,  the  iDfemal  mosio  of  an  mittiog  free  intercoarse  with  the 
anirDal  never  seen  alive  on  board  a  people,  and  practising  religions  toler- 
man-of  war,  added  to  the  comicality  ation.  At  one  time  the  14th  April 
of  the  affair;  bnt  the  fact  is,  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  day 
the  Japanese  are  a  sober-minded,  for  the  final  signatare  of  a  treaty ; 
thrifty  people,  and  nothing  evinces  then  it  was  postponed ;  then  romonrs 
it  better  than  the  following  interest-  were  spread  of  the  priesthood,  the 
ing  CQBtom,  followed  in  this  as  in  all  spiritnal  emperor,  and  certain  inde- 
other  cases: — ^Whenever  a  Japanese  pendent  nobles,  having  opposed  in- 
makes  a  present,  whatever  the  rank  sarmountable  obstacles,  to  any  con- 
of  the  parties  or  the  valne  of  the  gift  cession.  The  Tai*k6on,  or  Tempo- 
may  be,  the  donor  encloses  in  an  ral  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
envelope,  bearing  his  name  and  com-   taiy  of  State  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  the 

Sliments,  a  small  piece  of  dried  salt  Prince  of  Bitsu,  appeared  well  aware 
sb,  emblematical  of  the  poverty  of  of  the  necessity  for  some  arrange- 
their  ancestors,  and  of  the  thrift  ment  being  made  to  pacify  the  Earo- 
whereby  their  present  afflaence  has  peans ;  but  they  doubt  less  delayed  as 
been  attained ;  and  this  is  often  long  as  they  could,  to  see  the  issae 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  of  our  efforts  to  open  np  China  be- 
is  written  the  following  favourite  fore  they  yielded  themselves ;  and 
sentence,  "  Happy  those  who  never  at  last,  although  always  most  kindly 
depart  from  the  wisdom  of  their  an-  treated  and  generously  lodged,  Mr. 
oestors," — a  Confucian  as  well  as  Curtius  and  Mr.  Harris  found  it 
protectionist  doctrine,  the  wide-  necessary  to  return  to  their  respeo- 
spread  faith  in  which,  in  this  re^  tive  posts,  as  empty-handed  as  they 
mote  part  of  the  world,  may  be  pos-  wedt.  Mr.  Harris,  having  but  a  short 
sibly  confirmatory  and  consolatory  distance  to  go,  was  doubtless  by  this 
to  some  at  home  who  will  not  believe  time  in  Simoda,  but  Mr.  Donker 
that  free  trade  and  repeal  of  corn-  Curtius,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
laws  can  be  beneficial  to  their  country,  still  on  the  road,  and  could  not  ar- 
Aflcr  this  little  episode  of  pig,  pump-  Ave  for  a  week  or  so.  This  newSy 
kin,  and  salt-fish,  the  Dutch  gentlemen  at  the  first  glance,  looked  unpro- 
belonging  to  the  factory  turned  up.  mising ;  but  there  was  this  one  point 
The  secretary  of  the  Dutch  superin-  very  certain,  that  if  the  Japadiese 
tendent  of  trade  came,  accompanied  intended  to  be  guided  as  to  their 
by  two  naval  officers,  instructors  future  policy  by  Uic  concessions  Eog- 
lent  by  the  government  of  Holland,  land  and  France  should  wring  from 
to  teach  the  Japanese  the  arts  of  China,  we  could  show  that  the  Coqrt 
navigation,  gunnery,  atad  nautical  of  Pckin  had  yielded  all,  and  more 
science  generally.  The  former  had  than  was  expected  from  them;  and 
to  explain  that  the  fuperintendent,  they,  at  any  rate,  were  saved  the 
Mr.  Donker  Curtius,  was  absent  on  humiliation  of  being  the  first  to 
public  business,  and  the  latter  told  concede  the  point  of  the  exclusion  of 
us  that  their  oenior  officer  or  com-  strangers,  &c.  It  seemed  likely  that 
mandant  was  sick ;  but  they  had  a  the  Americans  would  turn  our  ope- 
good  deal  of  interesting  information  rations  to  account,  by  working  on 
to  give,  which  was  to  the  following  the  fears  of  the  Japanese;  for  the 
efifect:  —  The  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Powhattan, 
factory,  Mr.  Donker  Curtius,  had  bearing  the  flag  of  Flag-officer 
been  in  Jeddo  during  the  past  six  Tattnal,  had  ^one  direct  from  the 
months,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harris,  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  to  Nangasaki,  bea^ 
American  consul-general  from  Si-  ing  the  news  of  our  sacoess,  and 
moda,  a  port  on  the  opposite  coast  spreading  tales  of  our  numbers  and 
of  Japan.  Alarmed  by  the  rumours  intentions,  which  caused  no  small 
of  the  allied  operations  against  alarm  amongst  a  people  who  for 
China,  the  Japanese  government  twelve  montt^  had  been  kept  in  a 
was  at  first  very  fair  spoken  upon  state  of  excitement  by  rumours  of 
the  subjects  of  granting  a  treaty  to  our  doings  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Holland  and  America,  opening  her  {To  be  continued.) 
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WHAT   WILL   HK    DO   WITH   IT? — PART   XIX. 

B7    PISISTRATUS   CAZTON. 

[TTie  Author  ruertf  (he  Bight  <^  TVantkiMon.] 

CHAPTBB  XT. 

Gqj  DarrelTs  tIows  Id  the  fnTlUUon  to  Walfe. 

Lionel  had  bat  inadeqaately  re<  "  I  apologise/'  or  <*  I  forgive,^'  and  it 

preseDted,  for  he  coold    but  imper-  waa  said  with  his  whole  heart  and 

ftctly  comprehend,  the  profound  im-  soul. 

pression  made  upon  Gay  Darrell  by  Bat  it  mast  not  be  supposed  tbat, 
Qeorge  Morley*s  disclosares.  Him-  in  aathorising  Lionel  to  undertake 
self  so  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  Dar-  the  embassy  to  Waife,  or  in  the 
rell  was  the  man  above  all  others  to  anticipation  of  what  might  pass 
regard  with  an  admiring  reverence,  between  Waife  and  himself  should 
which  partook  of  awe,  a  self-immo-  the  former  consent  to  revisit  the 
lation  that  seemed  almost  above  old  house  from  which  he  had  been 
humanity — to  him  who  set  so  lofty  so  scornfully  driven,  Darrell  had 
an  estimate  on  good  name  and  fair  altered,  or  dreamed  of  altering, 
repute.  He  had  not  only  willingly  one  iota  of  his  resolves  against  an 
permitted,  bat  even  urged  Lionel  union  between  Lionel  and  Sophy. 
to  repair  to  Waife,  and  persuade  True,  Lionel  hod  induced  him  to  say, 
the  old  man  to  come  to  Fawley.  '^  Gould  it  be  indisputably  proved 
With  Waife  he  was  prepared  to  enter  that  bo  drop  of  Jasper  Losely^s 
into  the  full  discussion  of  Sophy *s  blood  were  in  this  girl's  veins — that 
alleged  parentage.  But  apart  even  she  were  the  lawful  child  of  honest 
from  considerations .  that  touched  a  parents,  however  humble — my  right 
cause  of  perplexity  which  difiquieted  to  stand  between  her  and  yourself 
himself,  Darrell  was  eager  to  see  and' would  cease."  But  a  lawyer's  ex- 
to  show  homage  to  the  snflferer,  in  perienoe  is  less  credulous  than  a 
whom  he  recognised  a  hero's  dignity,  lover's  hope.  And  to  Darrcll's  judg- 
And  if  he  had  sent  by  Lionel  no  let-  ment  it  was  wholly  improbable  that 
ter  from  himself  to  Waife,  it  was  any  honest  parents,  however  humble, 
onlv  because,  in  the  exquisite  deli-  should  have  yielded  their  child  to  a 
cacy  of  feeling  that  belonged  to  him  knave  like  Jasper,  while  it  was  so 
when  his  best  emotions  were  aroused,  probable  that  his  own  persuasion  waa 
be  felt  it  just  that  the  whole  merit,  well  founded,  and  that  she  was  Jas- 
and  the  whole  delight  of  reparation  pcr's  daughter,  though  not  Matilda's, 
to  the  wrongs  of  William  Losely,  The  winter  evening  had  closed, 
should,  without  direct  interposition  George  and  Darrell  were  conversing 
of  his  Ofvn,  be  left  exclusively  to  in  the  library  ;  the  theme,  of  course, 
Charles  Haughton's  son.  Thus  far  was  Waife ;  and  Darrell  listened  with 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Guy  vivid  interest  to  George*s  graphic 
Darrell  was  not  one  of  those  men  accoants  of  the  old  man's  gentle 
who,  once  warmed  to  magnanimous  playfal  humour — with  its  vague  de- 
impulse,  aiy  cooled  by  a  thrifty  pru-  snltory  under-currents  of  poetic  fancy 
deuce  when  action  grows  oat  of  the  or  subtle  wisdom.  But  when  G^)rge 
impulse.  Gay  Darrell  could  not  be  turned  to  speak  of  Sophy's  endear- 
generous  by  drachm  and  scruple,  ing,  lovely  nature,  and,  though  can- 
Not  apt  to  say,  "  I  apologise," — slow  tiously,  to  intimate  an  appeal  on  her 
to  say,  **  I  repent ;"  very— very —  behalf  to  Darrell's  sense  of  duty,  or* 
very  slow  indeed  to  say,  "  I  forgive ; "  susceptibility  to  kindly  emotions,  th« 
yet  let  him  once  wk^^  ^  I  repent,"  proad  man's  brow  became  knit,  and 
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his   stately   air  evinced   displeasare.  disposed  to  esteem  each  other,  they 

Fortunately,  jast  at  a  moment  when  beard   the  soand  of  wheels  on  the 

farther  words  might  have   led  to  a  frosty  ^onnd — the  shrill  bell  at  the 

permanent  coldness  between  men  so  porch-door. 


CHAFTEB  T. 
The  Tigabond  reoeived  in  the  maaor-hoiue  at  Fawley. 

Very  lamely,  very  feebly,  decHn-  my  shoulder.    It  was  with  difficulty 

ing  LioneFs  arm,  bat  leaning  heavily  I  roused  him  when  he  entered  the 

on    his   crutch-stick,  Waife   crossed  park.", 

the   threshold   of  the    manor-house.  *'  Poor  old  man,'*  said  George  fed-                i 
George  sprang  forward  to  welcome  ingly;   ^*no  doubt  the  quick  succes-                ] 
him.     The  old   man   looked  on  the  sion  of  emotions   through  which  he               .j 
preacher's  fece  with  a  kind  of  wan-  /  has  lately  passed  has  overcome  him 
dering  unoertidnty    in   his  eye,  and  for  the  time.    Bat  the  worst  is  now 
George  saw  that  his  cheek  was  very  past.     His   interview    with    Darrell 
much  floshed.    He  limped  on  through  must  cheer  his  heart  and  soothe  hia 
the  hall,  still  leaning   on  his  stm,  spirits  ;  and  that  interview  over,  we 
George  and   Uonel    at   either   side,  must  give  him  all  repose   and  nurs- 
A  pace  or  two,  and  there  stood  Dar-  ing.     But  tell  me  wnat  passed    be- 
relLl    Did  he,  the  host,  not  sprii^  tween  you — if  he  was  very  indignant 
forward  to  offer  an  arm,  to  extend  that  I  could  not  suffer  men  like  yon 
an  hand  ?    No,  such  greeting  in  Dar-  and  my  uncle  Alban,  and  Guy  Dar- 
rell  would   have    been    but   vulgar  rell,  to  believe  him  a  picklock  and  a 
courtesy.     As   the    old    man's   eye  thief.** 

rested  on  him,  the  superb  gentleman  Lionel    began    his    narrative,  but 

bowed  low — bowed   as  we  bow   to  had  not  proceeded  far  in  it  before 

kings  I  DarrelFs  voice  was  heard   shouting 

They  entered  the  library.    Darrell  loud  and  the  library  bell  rang  vio- 

made  a  sign  to  George  and  Lionel,  lently. 

They  understood  the  sign,  and   left  They  hurried  into  the  library,  and 

visitor  and  host  alone.  Lionel's   fears  were  verified.    Waife 

Lionel  drew  George  into  the  quaint  was  in  strong  convulsions ;  and  as 
old  dining-hall.  "  I  am  very  uneasy  these  gradually  ceased,  and  he  rested 
about  our  dear  friend,**  he  said,  in  without  struggle,  half  on  the  floor, 
agitated  accents.  **  I  fear  that  I  have  half  in  DarreTl's  arms,  he  was  cvi- 
had  too  little  consideration  for  his  dently  unconscioas  of  all  around  him. 
years  and  his  sensitive  nature,  and  His  eye  was  open,  but  fixed  ia  a 
that,  what  with  the  excitement  of  the  glassy  stare.  Tne  servaats  thronged 
converfiation  that  passed  between  up,  into  the  room ;  one  was  despatched 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  his  instantly  to  summon  the  nearest  me- 
nerves  have  broken  down.  We  were  dical  practitioner.  *'  Help  me  — 
not  half-way  on  the  road,  and  as  we  George  ■—  Lionel,"  said  Darrell,  **  to 
had  the  railway  carriage  to  ourselves,  bear  him  up-stairs.  MUls,  light  us," 
I  was  talking  to  him  with  imprudent  When  they  reached  the  landingplace, 
earnestness,  when  he  began  to  trem-  Mills  asked,  **  Which  room,  sir  V* 
ble  all  over,  and  went  into  an  hysteri-  Darrell  hesitated  an  instant,  thcHi 
cal  paroxysm  of  mingled  tears  and  his  grey  eye  lit  into  its  dark  fire, 
laugnter.  I  wished  to  stop  at  the  ''  My  fathers  room— he  shlll  rest  on 
next  station,  but  he  was  not  long  re-  my  father's  bed.** 
covering,  and  insisted  on  coming  on.  When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  de- 
Still,  as  we  approached  Fawley,  after  clared  Waife  to  be  in  imminent  dan- 
muttering  to  himself,  as  far  as  I  ger — pressure  on  the  brain.  He  pre- 
oould  catch  his  words,  incoherently,  scribed  prompt  and  vigorous  reme- 
he  sank  into  a  heavy  state  of  Icth-  dies,  which  had  indeed  before  the 
argy  or  stupor,  resting  his  head  on  surgeon's    arrival    suggested    them- 
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pelves  to,  and  been  parilj  commenc-  pnlse.    "  Irregnlai^— quick ;  bat  what 

ed  by,  Darrell,  who  had  gone  throagh  vitality  I    what   power  I  —  a    yoaog 

too  many  Tarieties  of  experienoe  to  maa'a  pulse.    Mr.  Darrell,  mauy  years 

be   unversed    in   the    rudibents   of  for  your  country's  service  are  yet  in 

leechcraft.    "  If  I  were  in  my  gcuest's  these  lusty  beats." 

Btate/i  asked  Darrell  of  the  practi-  Darrell  breathed  his  chronic  sigh, 

tioner, "  what  would  you  do  f  *'  and  turning  back  to  Waife's  bedside, 

*'  Telegraph  instantly  for  Dr.  F^."  said,  <*  When  will  you  come  again?*' 

"Uonel  —  you   hear?     Take   my  *' The  day  after  to-morrow.'' 

own  horse — he  will  carry  you  like  When  the  doctor  returned,  Waife 

the  wind.    Off  to  ***'*';  it  is  the  was  out  of  immediate  danger.    Na- 

nearest  telegraph  station."  ture,    fortified    by   the   *'  temperate, 

Darrell  did  not  stir  from  Waife's  innocent  habits  '*  which  husband  up 

bedside  all  that  ansious  night    Dr.  her  powers,  had  dislodged,  at  least 

F did  not  arrive   till  morning,  for  a  time,  her  enemy ;  but  the  attack 

He  approved  of  all  that  had  been  was  followed  by  extreme  debility, 
done,  but  nevertheless  altered  the  It  was  clear  that  for  days,  perhaps 
treatment;  and  after  staying  some  even  weeks  to  come,  the  vogrant 
hours,  said  to  Darrell,  '*  I  am  com-  must  remain  a  prisoner  under  Dar- 
pelled  to  leave  you  for  the  present  rell's  roof-tree, 
nor  could  I  be  of  use  in  staying.  1  Lionel  had  been  too  mmdful  of 
have  given  all  the  aid  in  my  power  Sophy^s  anxiety  to  neglect  writing  to 
to  Nature — we  must  leave  the  rest  to  Lady  Montfort  the  day  after  Waife*8 
Nature  herself.  That  fever  —  those  seizura  But  he  could  not  find  the 
fierce  throes  and  spasms  —  are  but  heart  to  state  the  old  man's  danger ; 
Nature's  efforts  to  cast  off  the  grasp  and  with  the  sanguine  tendencies  of 
of  the  enemy  we  do  not  see.  It  now  his  young  nature,  even  when  at  the 
depends  on  what  degree  of  rallying  worst  he  clung  to  belief  in  the  best 
power  be  left  to  the  patient  For-  He  refrained  firom  any  separate  and 
tunately  his  frame  is  robust,  yet  private  communication  of  Waife^s 
not  plethoric.  Do  you  know  his  state  to  Lady  Montfort,  lest  the  sad- 
habits  V*  ness  it  would  not  fail  to  occasion  her 

*'  I   know,*'  answered    Gteorge, —  should  be  perceptible  to  Sophy,  and 

"  most  temperate,  most  innocent"  lead  her  to  divine  the  cause.    8o  he 

"  Then,  with  constant  care,  minute  contented  himself  with  saying  that 

attention  to  my  directions,  he  may  Waife  had  accompanied  him  to  Mr. 

recover."  Darrell's,    and   would    be    detained 

**  If  care  and  attention  can  save  there,  ti«ated  with  all  kindneee  and 

my  guest^s  life,  he  shall  not  die,"  said  honour,  for  some  days. 

DarrelL  Sophy's  mind  was  relieved  by  this 

The  physician  looked  at  the  speak-  mtelligence.  but   it  filled    her    with 

er's   pale  face  and  compressed  lips,  wonder  and  conjecture.    That  Waife, 

*'  But,  Mr.  Darrell,  I  must  not  have  who  had  so  pertinaciously  revised  to 

you  on  my  hands  too.     Ton  must  break   braid  as  a  guest  under  any 

not  be  out  of  your  bed  again  to-  man^  roof-tree,  should  be  for  days 

night"  receiving  the   hospitality  of  Lionel 

<*  Oertamly  not,"  said  Cleorge.    ^  I  Haughton's    wealthy    and    powerful 

■hall  watch  alone."  kinsman,  was  indeed  mysterious.    But 

'*  No,"  cried  Lionel,  *^  that   is  my  whatever  broaght  Waife  and  Lionel 

post  toa"  thus  in  confidential  intercourse,  could 

*'  Pooh  r  said  Darrell ;  *'  young  not  but  renew  yet  more  vividly  the 
men  so  far  from  Death  are  not  such  hopes  phe  had  been  endeavouring  of 
watchful  sentinels  against  his  stroke  late  to  Btifle.  ^nd  combining  to- 
M  men  of  my  years,  who  have  seen  gether  many  desultory  remembrances 
him  in  all  aspects;  and,  moreover,  of  words  escaped  unawares  from 
base  indeed  is  the  host  who  do-  Lionel,^  from  Lady  Montfort, '  from 
perts  his  own  guest's  sick-chamber.  Waifb  himself,  the  truth  (of  which 
Fear  not  for  me,  doctor;  no  man  her  native  acuteness  had  before  ad- 
needs  sleep  less  than  I  do."  mitted  glimpses)  grew  almost  clear 

Dr.  F ^id  his  hand  on  Darreirs  to  her.    Was  not  Mr.  Darrell  that  re- 
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latioo  to  her  lost  mother  upon  whom  had  rested  on  her  (htare  were  admtt- 

sbe  bad  claims  oot  hitherto  conceded  ?  ting  the  san  through  their  opeoing 

Liuoel  and  Waife  both  with  that  re-  rents— and  she  bloshed  as  she  caaght 

latioQ  now  I    Sorely  the  clouds  that  its  ray. 


CHAPTER  TI. 


IndlvldiuQ  oonceasIonB  are  like  political ;  when  yoa  once  begin,  there  is  no  aaTlog 

where  yoa  will  atop. 

Waife's  first  words  on  recovering  '*  Something    on    the    heart|   my 

conscionsneas  were  given  to  Uioaghts  dear  sir ;    I   can*t   get  at  it ;   per- 

of  Sophy.    He  had  promised  her  to  haps  you  can.    Take  off  that  som^ 

return,  at   farthest,  the   next   day;  thing,  and   the   springs   will   react, 

she  wonld  be  so  uneasy  —  he  most  and   my  patient  will  soon   recover, 

get  op — ^he  most  go  at  once.    When  All  aboot  him  sound  as  a  rock  — 

he    fuond   his   strength   woold    not  bot  the  heart;  that  has  been  hor- 

soffer  him  to  rise,  he  shed  tear&    It  ribly  worried ;  something  worries  it 

was  only  very  gradually,  and  at  in-  now.    His  heart  may  be  seen  in  his 

tervals,  that  he  became   acqoainted  eye.    Watch   his   eye;   it   is   misa* 

with  the  length  and  severity  of  his  log  some  face  it  is   accostomed  to 

attack,  or  folly  sensible  that  he  was  see.'* 

in  Darrell's  boose;  that  that  form,  Darrell  changed  coloor.    He  stole 

of  which    he    had    retained  vagoe,  back   into  Waife*s  room,  and  took 

dreamy  reminiscences,  hanging  over  the  old  man's  hand.    Waife  returned 

his   pillow,    wiping   his    brow,   and  the  pressore,  and  said,**!  was  just 

soothing  bim  with  the  sweetest  tones  praying  for  you — and  —  and  —  I  am 

of  the  sweet  homan  voice — that  that  sinking  fast.    Do  not  let  me  die,  sir, 

form,  60  genial,  so  brotherlike,  was  without  wishing  poor  Sophy  a  lasl 

the  man  who  had  once  commanded  good-byl" 

bim  not  to  sully  with  his  preaience  a  Darrell  passed  back  to  the  land- 
stainless  home.  ing- place,  where  George  and  laonel 

All  that  had  passed  within  the  last   were  standing,  while  Dr,  F was 

few  days  was  finally  made  clear  to  snatching  a  hasty  refreshment  in  the 

bim  in  a  short,  unwitnessed,  touching  library  before   his   return    to  town, 

conversation   with    his    host;    after  Darrell   laid   his   hand    on    Lionel's 

which,  however,  he  became  gradually  shoulder.    "  Lionel,  you  most  go  back 

worse ;    his   mind   remaining    clear,   to  London  with  Dr.  F .    I  cannot 

but  extremely  dejected ;    his  bodily  keep  you  here  longer.    I  want  yoor 

strength  evidently  sinking.   Dr.  F room." 

was  again  sommoned  in  haste.    That  **  Sir,"  said  Lionel,  aghast, "  white 

great  physician  was,  as  every  great  Waife  is  still  so  ill  I    You  cannot  be 

physician  should  be,  a  profound  phi-  thus  unkind." 

losopher,  though  with  a  familiar  ease  ^  Inconsiderate  egotist  I  would  you 

of  manner,  and  a  light  off-hand  vein  deprive  the  old  man  of  a  presence 

of  talk,  which  made  the  philosophy  dearer  to  him  than  yours?    George, 

less  sensible  to  the  taste  than  any  you  will  go  too ;  but  you  will  return, 

other   ingredient    in   his   pharmaco-  xou   told  me   yesterday  that   yoor 

poeia.    Turning   everybody  else  oot  wife' was  in  London  for  a  few  days; 

of  the  room,  he  examined  his  patient  entreat  her  to  accompany  you  hither ; 

alone— sounded  the  old  man's  vital  entreat  her  to  bring  with  her  the 

organs,  ^ith   ear   and  with  stetho-  poor,  young   lady  whom    my  guest 

scope  —  talked  to  him  now  on  his  pines  to  see  at  his  bedside — the  fao4 

feelings,  now  on  the  news  of  the  day,  that  kis  eye  misses^*'      ^ 
and  then  stepped  oot  to  Darrell. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Sophy,  Darrelli  and  the  Flute-player.  Darrell  prepares  a  atirprifle  for  Walfc. 

Sopby  is  come.  She  has  crossed  nor  of  Caroline's  visit  to  him  at  Favr- 
that  inexorable  threshold.  She  is  a  ley ;  for  to  do  so,  even  to  Fairthoro, 
gaest  in  the  house  which  rejects  her  was  like  a  treason  to  the  dignity  of 
as  a  daughter.  She  has  been  there  the  Beloved.  And  Gay  Darrell  might 
some  days.  Waife  revived  at  the  rail  at  her  inconstancy — her  heart- 
first  sight  of  her  tender  face.  He  has,  lessness ;  but  to  boast  that  she  had 
left  his  bed ;  can  move  for  some  hoars  lowered  herself  by  the  proffers  that 
a-day  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  were  dictated  by  repentance,  Gay 
which  has  been  hastily  arranged  for  Darrell  could  not  do  that ; — he  was 
his  private  sitting-room;  and  can  a  gentleman.  Still  there  was  much 
walk  its  floor  with  a  step  that  grows  left  to  say.  He  could  own  that  he 
daily  firmer  in  the  delight  of  leaning  thought  she  would  now  accept  his 
on  Sophy's  arm.  hand  ;   and  when    Fairthom  looked 

Since  the  girFs  arrival,  Darrell  has  happy  at  that  thought,  and  hinted  at 

relaxed  his  watch  over  the  patient,  excuses  for  her  former  fickleness,  it 

He    never    now   enters   his   guest^s  was  a  great  relief  to  Darrell  to  fiy 

apartment  without  previous   notice;  into  a  rage;  but  if  the  flute-player 

and,    by   that    incommunicable    in-  meanly    turned    round   and    became 

stinct   which   passes   in    households  himself  Caroline's  accuser,  then  poor 

between  one    silent  breast  and  an-  Fairthorn  was  indeed  frightened,  for 

odier,  as   by  a  law   equally  strong  Darrell's  trembling  lip  or  melancholy 

to    attract   or   repel  —  here    drftw-  manner    overwhelmed    the  assailant 

ing  together,  thap  keeping  apart —  with    self-reproach,    and    sent    him 

though  no  rule  i^ither  case  has  been  eidelong    into    one    of    his   hidden 

laid  down ; — by  virtue,  I  say  of  that  coverts. 

strange  intelligence,  Sophy  is  not  in  But  at  this  moment  Fairthom  waa 

the  old    man's  room  when    Darrell  a  support  to  him  under  other  trfals 

enters.     Barely   in  the  twenty- four  — Fairthorn,  who  respects  as  he  does, 

hours  do  the  host  and  the  fair  young  as  no  one  else  ever  can,  the  sanctity 

guest  encounter.      But  Darrell  is  a  of  the  Darrell  line — who  would  shrink 

quick  and  keen  observer.     He  has  like  himself  from  the  thought  that 

seen  enough  of  Sophy  to  be  sensible  the  daughter  of  Jasper  Losely,  and 

of  her  charm — ^to  penetrate  into  her  in  all  probability  not  a  daughter  of 

simple,  natural  loveliness  of  character  Matilda  Darrell,  should  ever  be  mis- 

— to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her,  and  tress  of  that  ancestral  hall,  lowly  and 

a  still.deeper  pity  for  Lionel.    Seclud-  obscure  and  mouldering  though  it  be 

ing  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  — and  that  the  child  of  a  sharper,  a 

his  private  room,  or  in  his  leafless  thief,    a    midnight   aseassin,   should 

woods,  his  reveries  increase  in  gloom,  carr^  on  the  lineage  of  knights  and 

Nothing  unbends  his  moody  brow  like  warriors  in  whose  stainless  scutcheons, 

Fairthorn*s  flute  or  Fairthorn's  fami-  on  many  a  Gothic  tomb  or  over  the 

liar  converse.  portals  of  ruined  castles,  was  impaled 

It  has  been  said  before  that  Fair-  the  heraldry  of  Brides  sprung  from 

thorn  knew  his   secrets.     Fairthorn  the  loins  of  Lion  Kings  I    Darrell, 

had  idolised  Caroline  Lyndsay.    Fair-  then,  doing  full  justice  to  all  Sophy's 

thorn  was  the  only  being  in  the  world  beauty  and  grace,  purity  and  good- 

to  whom  Guy  Darrell  could  speak  of  ness,  was  more  and  more  tortur^  by 

Caroline  Lyndsay — to  whom  he  could  the  conviction  that  she  could  never 

own  the   unconquerable   but    unfor-  be  wife  to  the  man    on  whom,  for 

giving  love  which  had  twice  driven  want  of   all  nearer  kindred^  would 

nim  fjrom   the  social  world.     Even  devolve  the  heritage  of  the  Darrell 

to  Fairthom,  of  course,  all  could  not  nam& 

be  told.    Darrell  could  not  speak  of  On  the  other  hand,  Sophy's  feelings 

the  letter  he  had  received  at  Malta,  towards  her  heat  were  afmoet  equally 
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painfol  and  embittered.  The  tender-  her  any  clae  to  the  inqairieB  that 
nees  and  reverence  that  he  had  showed  preyed  upon  her  mind.  The  latter  a 
to  her  beloved  ^ndfather,  the  affect-  kind,  excellent  woman,  meekly  de- 
ing  gratitude  with  which  Waife  spoke  voted  to  her  husband,  either  waa,  or 
of  him,  necessarily  deepened  her  pre  affected  to  be,  in.  ignorance  of  the 
possessions  in  his  fovonr  as  Lioners  causes  that  had  led  Waife  to  Fawley, 
kinsman ;  and  though  she  saw  him  save  very  generally  that  Barrel  had 
80  sparingly,  still,  when  they  did  once  wronged  hinm  by  an  erring  judg- 
meet,  she  had  no  right  to  complain  ment,  and  had  hastened  to  efface  that 
of  his  manner.  It  might  be  distant,  wrong.  And  then  she  kissed  Sophy 
taciturn ;  but  it  was  gentle,  courteous  fondly,  and  told  her  that  brighter  diays 
— tiie  manner  which  might  be  ex-  were  in  store  for  the  old  man  and 
pected,  ih  a  host  of  secluded  habits,  herself.  George  said*  with  more 
to  a  young  guest  from  whose  sym-  authority — ^the  authority  of  the  priest 
pathies  he  was  removed  by  years,  but  — **  Ask  no  questions.  Time  that 
to  whose  comforts  he  was  unobtru-  solves  all  riddles,  is  hurrying  on,  and 
sively  considerate  —  whose  wishes  Heaven  directs  its  movements." 
were  delicately  forestalled.  Yet  was  ^  Her  very  heart  was  shut  up,  except 
this  all  that  her  imagination  had  where  it  could  gush  forth — ^nor  even 
dared  to  picture  on  entering  those  then  with  full  tide  —  in  letters  to 
grey  walls  ?  Where  was  the  evidence  Lady  Montfort.  Caroline  had  heard 
of  the  relationship  of  which  she  had  from  George*s  -mfe,  with  intense 
dreamed? — ^where  a  single  sign  that  emotion,  that  Sophy  was  summoned 
she  was  more  in  that  nouse  than  a  to  Darrell's  house,  the  gravity  of 
mere  guest? — where,  alas  I  a  token  Waife*s  illness  being  consideratdy 
that  even  Lionel  had  named  her  to  suppressed.  Lady  Montfort  could 
his  kinsman,  and  that  for  Lionel's  but  suppose  that  DarreU's  convictions 
sake  that  kinsman  bade  her  welcome  ?  hdd  been  shaken  —  his  ^resolutions 
And  Lionel  too — gone  the  very  day  softened ;  that  he  Mght  an  excuse  to 
before  she  arrived  t  Tliat  she  learned  see  Sophy,  and  j^dge  of  her  him- 
incidentally  from  the  servant  who  self.  Under  this  impression,  in  part- 
showed  her  into  her  room.  Gone,  ing  with  her  young  charge,  Caroline 
and  not  addressed  a  line  to  herself,  bought  Sophy  to  write  to  her  con- 
though  but  to  condole  with  her  on  stantly,  and  frankly.  Sophy  felt  an  in- 
ker grandfather's  illness,  or  congra-  expressible  relief  in  this  oorreepon- 
tulate  her  that  the  illness  had  spared  denoe.  But  Lady  Montfort  in  her 
the  life  1  She  felt  wounded  to  the  replies  was  not  more  communicative 
yer/  core.  As  Waife^s  prog^ressive  than  Waife  or  the  Morleya,  only  she 
restoration  allowed  her  thoughts  seemed  more  thoughtfully  anxious 
more  to  revert  to  so  many  causes  for  that  Sophy  should  devote  herself  to 
pain  and  perplexity,  the  mystery  of  the  task  of  propitiating  her  host's 
all  connected  with  her  own  and  ^ffectionai  She  urged  her  to  try  and 
Waife^s  sojourn  under  that  roof  baf-  break  through  his  reserve— see  more 
fled  her  attempts  at  oonjecture.  The  of  him;  as  if  that  were  possible  1 
old  man  did  not  volunteer  explana-  And  her  letters  were  more  filled  with 
tions.  Timidly  she  questioned  him;  questions  about  Darrell,  than  even 
but  his  nerves  yet  were  so  nnstnmg,  with  admonitions  and  soethings  to 
and  her  questions  so  evidently  bar-  Sophy.  The  letters  that  arrived  at 
assed  him,  that  she  only  once  made  Fawley  were  brooght  in  a  bag,  which 
that  attempt  to  satisfy  her  own  Darrell  opened;  but  Sophy  noticed 
bewilderment,  and  smiled  as  if  oon-  that  it  was  with  a  peculiar  compression 
tented  when  he  sakl,  after  a  long  of  lip,  and  a  marked  ehaoffe  of  colour, 
pause,  *' Patience  yet,  my  child;  let  that  he  had  noticed  the  handwriting 
me  get  a  little  stronger.  You  see  on  Lady  Montfort*s  firet  letter  to  her, 
Mr.  Darnell  will  not  suflfer  me  to  talk  and  that  after  the  first  time  faer  letters 
with  him  on  matters  that  must  be  were  not  enclosed  in  the  bag,  but  came 
discussed  with  him  before  I  go ;  and  apart  and  were"  never  again  given  to 
then — and  then — Patience  tu  then,  her  by  her  host 
Sophy."  Thus  pttsed  days  in  which  Sophv% 

JNeither  George  nor  his  wifb  gave  time  was  wpfsA  diiefly  In  Wai&'s 
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sick-room.    Bat  now  he  ib  regaining  — ^his  eyes  flash   on   her  while   he 

strength  hourly.    To  his  sitting-room  talked.     She,  poor  child,  coald  not 

comes  George  frequently  to   relieve  divine  why ;  but  she  felt  that  he  was 

Sophy's  watch.     There,  once  a-day,  angry   with   her  —  9peaking  at  her^ 

comes  Guy  Darrell,  and  what  then  In   &ot,  Fairthom's   priddy  tongue 

passed  between   the  two  men  no«e  was  on  the  barbed  point  of  exclaim- 

witnessed.    In  UhesQ  hours  Waife  vch  insf,  "  And  how  dare  you  foist  your- 

sisted  upon  Sophy's  going  forth  for  seu  into  this  unsullied  lineage ! — how 

air  aod   exercise.    She   is   glad   to  dare  yon  think  that  the  d^  would 

steal  out  alone  —  steal  down  by  the  not   turn  in   their  graves,  ere  they 

banks  of  the  calm  lake,  or  into  the  would  make  room  in   the  vault   of 

gloom  of  the  mournful  woods.    Here  the  DarreUs  for  Uie  daughter  of  a 

she     not     unfrequentiy     encounters  Jasper   Loselyl"     Bat   uough   she 

Fairthom,  who,  having  taken  more  oould   not   conceive   the    musician's 

than  ever  to  the  flute,  is  driven  more  covert  meaning  in  tiiese  heraldic  dis* 

than  ever  to  out^door  rambles,  for  he  eourseo,  Sophy,  with  a  justness  of  dis- 

has  been  cautioned  not  to  indulge  in  crimination  that  must  have  been  in- 

his  melodious  resource  within  doors  tuitive,  separated  from  the  more  fkn^ 

lest  he  disturb  the  patient  tastic  declamations  of  ibo  grotesque 

Fairthom   and  Sophy  thus  made  genealogist  that  which  was  genuine 

acquaintance,  distant  and  shy  at  first  and  pathetic  in  the  single  image  <^ 

on  both  sides ;  but  it  gradually  be-  the  last  descendant  in  a  long  and  gra- 

oame  more  fr^k  and  cordial.    Fair-  dually  falling  race,  lifting  it  up  once 

thorn  had  an  object  not  altogether  more  into  power  and  note  on  toiling 

friendly  in  encouraging  this  intimacv.  shoulder^  and  standing  on  the  verge 

•He  thought,  poor  man,  that  he  should  of  age^  with  the  melancholy  conscioos- 

be   enabled   to  extract  from  Sophy  ness   that  the  efibrt  was   successful 

some  revelations  <^f  her   early  life,  only  for  his  fleeting  life  ;  that,  with 

which  would  elucidate,  not  in  favour  all    his  gold,    witfa§  all    his    fame, 

of  her  asserted  claims,  the  mystery  the  hope  which  had  achieved  alike 

that  huDg  upon  her  parentage.    But  the  gold  and  tiie  fame  was  a  lying 

had  Dick  Fairthom  oeen  the  astut-  mockery,  and   that  name  and  race 

est  of  diplomatists^  in  this  hope  he  would  perish  with  himself,  when  the 

would  have  been  equally  disappomted.  earth  yawned  for  him  beside  the  an- 

Sophy  had  nothing  to  communicate.  tiquary*s  grave.     And  these  recitals 

Her  iziffenuoQsness  utterly  baffled  the  made  her  concdve  a  more  soft  and 

poor  flute-player.    Out  of  an  inno-  tender  interest  in  Guy  Darrell  than 

cent,  unconscious  kind  of  spite,  on  she  had   before  admitted ;  they  ao- 

ceasing  to  pry  into  Sophy's  descent,  couqted  for  the  mournfumess  on  his 

he  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  dignity  brow  ;  they  lessened  her  involuntary 

of  Darreirs.    He  inflicted  on  hi^  the  awe  of  tokt  stateliness  of  bearing, 

long-winded  genealogical  memoir,  the  which  before  had  only  chilled  her  as 

recital  of  which  had,  on  a  previous  the  evidence  of  pride, 

occasion,   so    nearly    driven   Lionel  While  Fairthom  and  Sophv  lims 

Haughton   from   Fawley.    He   took  matured   acquaintance,   Darrell    and 

her  to  see  the  antiquary's  grave ;  he  Waife  were  drawing  closer  and  doser 

gK)ke  to  her,  as  they  stood  there,  of  to   each    other.    Certainly   no   one 

arrell's    ambitious    boyhood  —  his  Would  be  predisposed  to  suspect  any 

arid,  laborious  manhood — his  deter-  congeniality  of  taste,  intellect,  experi- 

mination  to  restore  the  fallen  line—  enoe,  or  emotion,  between  two  men 

the  very  vow  he  had  made  to  the  whose  lives  had  been  so  widely  dif- 

iather  he  had  so  pityingly  revered.  f(tfrent— in  whose  firalts  or  merits  the 

He  sought  to   impress  on  her  the  ordinary  observer  would   have  seen 

consciousness  that  she  was  the  guest  nothing  but  antagonism  and  contrast 

of  one  who  belonged  to  a  race  with  Unquestionably  Uieur  characters  were 

whom  spotless  honour  was  the  all  in  strikingly  dissimilar,  yet   there  was 

all ;  and  who  had  gone  through  life  that  in  each  which  the  other  recog- 

with  bitter  sorrows,  but  reverencing  nised  as  familiar  to  his  own  nature, 

that  race^  and  vindkating  that  hon-  Each  had   been  the  victim  of  his 

oar :  Faurthom's  ^  woald  tremble  heart ;  each  had  possod   over  Um 
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plotigbshare  of  self'Sacrifioe.  Damll  It  was  not  in  the  earlier  confer- 
had  offered  up  his  youth — Waife  his  ences  that  took  place  in  Watfe*s 
age ; — Darrell  to  a  Father  and  the  apartment  that  the  sabiect  which 
nnreqniting  Dead — ^Waife  to  a  Son  had  led  the  old  man  to  Fawley  was 
whose  life  had  become  his  terror.  To  brought  into  discnssion.  When 
one  man,  kamb  had  been  an  idol ;  to  Waife  had  sought  to  introdnoe  it— 
the  other,  name  had  been  a  weed  cast  when,  after  Sophy's  arrival,  he  had 
away  into  the  mire.  To  the  one  man,  looked  wistfully  into  DarrelPs  faoe^ 
nnjoyous,  evanescent  glory  —  to  the  striving  to  read  there  the  impres- 
other,  a  shame  that  had  been  borne  sion  she  had  created,  and  unable  to 
with  a  sportive  cbeerfulneBS,  dashed  discover,  had  began,  with  tremulous 
into  sorrow  only  when  the  world's  accents,  to  reopen  the  cause  that 
contumely  threatened  to  despoil  Affec-  weighed  on  him  —  DarreU  stopped 
tion  of  its  food.  But  there  was  some-  him  at  once.  "  Hush  —  not  yet ; 
think  i^in  in  their  joint  experience  of  remember  that  it  was  in  the  very 
earthly  vanities ; — so  little  solace  in  moment  you  first  broached  this  sor- 
worldly  honours  to  the  triumphant  rowful  topic,  on  arriving  here,  and 
Orator — so  little  of  misery  to  the  va-  perceived  how  different  the  point 
grant  Mime  while  his  conscience  mute-  of  view  from  which  we  two  must 
ly  appealed  to  Heaven  from  the  ver-  regard  it,  that  your  nerves  gave  way 
diet  of  his  kind.  And  as  beneath  all  — your  illuess  rushed  on  you.  Wait, 
the  levity  and  whim  of  the  man  reared  not  only  till  yon  are  stronger,  but 
and  nurtured,  and  fitted  by  bis  char-  till  we  know  each  other  better.  This 
aoteristic  tendencies,  to  view  life  subject  is  one  that  it  becomes  us  to 
through  its  humours,  not  through  its  treat  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
passions,  there  still  ran  a  deep  under-  reason  —  with  all  the  calm  which 
current  of  grave  and  earnest  intellect  either  can  impose  upon  the  feelings 
and  feeling, — ^so  too,  amidst  the  se-  that  rufiie  judgtoent  At  present, 
verer  and  statelftr  texture  of  the  once  talk  we  of  all  matters  except  that 
ambitious,  laborious  mind  which  had  which  I  promise  you  shall  be  fiurly 
conducted  Darrell  to  renown — amidst  discuq^ed  at  last" 
all  that  gathered-up  intensity  of  pas-  Darrell  found,  however,  that  his 
sion,  which  admitted  no  comedv  mto  most  effective  diversion  from  the 
Sorrow,  and  saw  in  Love  but  the  as-  subject  connected  with  Sophy  was 
pect  of  Fate — amidst  all  this  lofty  through  another  channel  in  the  old 
seriousness  of  soul,  there  was  yet  man's  affections,  hopes,  and  fears, 
a  vivid  capacity  of  enjoyment — those  George  Morley,  in  repeating  the  con- 
fine sensibilities  to  the  pleasurable  versation  he  had  overheard  between 
sun-rays  of  life,  which  are  consti-  Waife  and  Jasper,  had  naturally, 
tutional  to  all  obnius,  no  matter  how  while  clearing  the  father,  somewhat 
grave  its  vocations.  l*rue,  affliction  softened  the  bravado  and  cynicism 
at  last  may  dull  them,  as  it  dulls  all  of  the  son's  language,  and  more  than 
else  that  we  took  lh)m  Nature  when  somewhat  brightened  the  touches  of 
fihe  equipped  us  for  life.  Yet,  in  the  natural  feeling  by  which  the  bravado 
mind  of  Darrell,  affliction  had  shat-  and  cynicism  hod  been  alternated, 
tered  the  things  most  gravely  covet-  And  Darrell  had  sufficient  magna- 
ed,  even  more  than  it  had  marred  its  nimity  to  conquer  the  repugnance 
perceptive  acknowledgment  of  the  with  which  he  approached  a  name 
sympathies  between  fancies  that  associated  with  so  many  dark  and 
move  to  smiles,  and  thoughts  that  hateful  memories,  and,  avoiding  as 
bequeath  solemn  lessons,  or  melt  to  much  as  possible  distinct  reference 
no  idle  tears.  Had  Darrell  been  to  Jasper's  past  life,  to  court  a  con- 
placed  amidst  the  circumstances  that  sultation  on  the  chances  of  saving 
make  happv  the  homes  of  earnest  from  the  worst  the  life  that  ^ct  re- 
men,  Darrell  would  have  been  mirth-  mained.  With  whom  else,  indeed, 
ful ;  had  Waife  been  placed  amongst  than  Jasper's  father  could  Darrell 
the  circumstances  that  concentrate  so  properly  and  so  unreservedly  dls- 
talent,  and  hedge  round  life  with  cuss  a  matter  in  which  their  interest 
trained  thicksets  and  belting  laarels,  and  their  fear  were  in  common?— 
Waife  would  have  been  grave.  As  though  he  were  rendering  some 
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compensation  to  Waife  for  the  disap-  she  felt  folly  sore  was  Mrs.  Crane's 

S ointment  he  wonld  experience  when  servant,  Bridget  Greggs,  on  the  box 
ophy's  claims  came  to  be  discnssed  beside  the  coachman. 
— if  he  conld  assist  in  relieving  liie  Alban  had  been  to  the  agent  em- 
old  man's  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  ployed  by  Mrs.  Orane  in  the  letting 
fate  of  the  son  for  whom  he  had  made  of  her  houses,  bat  had  not  there 
so  grand  a  sacrifice,  Darrell  spoke  gained  any  information.  The  Col- 
to  Waife  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  onel  believed  that  Mr&  Crane  had 
views  with  which  be  had  instructed  succeeded  in  removing  Jasper  from 
Colonel  Morley  to  find  out  and  to  London — ^had,  perhaps,  accompanied 
treat  with  Jasner.  He  heard  from  him  abroad.  Xf  with  her,  at  all 
the  Colonel  almost  daily.  Alban  events  for  the  present  he  was  safe 
had  not  yet  discovered  Jasper,  nor  from  the  stings  of  want,  and  with  one 
even  succeeded  in  tracing  Mrs.  Crane !  who  had  sworn  to  save  him  from 
But  an  account  of  Jasper's  wild  fare-  his  own  gaUty  self.  If,  however, 
well  visit  to  that  den  of  thieves,  from  still  in  England,  Alban  had  no  doubt, 
which  he  had  issued  safe  and  trium-  sooner  or  later,  to  hunt  him  up. 
phant,  had  reached  the  ears  of  a  Upon  the  whole,  this  conjectural 
detective  employed  by  the  Colonel,  information,  though  unsatisfactory, 
and  on  tolerably  good  terms  with  allayed  much  anxiety.  Darrell  made 
Cutts  ;  and  it  was  no  small  comfort  the  most  of  it  in  ms  representations 
to  know  that  Jasper  had  finally  to  Waife.  And  the  old  man,  as  we 
broken  with  those  miscreant  com-  know,  was  not  one  hard  to  comfort^ 
rades,  and  had  never  again  been  seen  never  quarrelling  irrevocably  with 
in  their  haunts.  As  Arabella  had  Hope.  ^^ 
introduced  herself  to  Alban  by  her  And  now  Waife  is  rapidly  recover- 
former  name,  and  neither  he  nor  ing.  Darrell,  after  spending  the 
Darrell  was  acquainted  with  that  greater  part  of  several  days,  intent 
she  now  bore,  and  as  no  questions  upon  a  kind  of  study  from  which  he 
on  the  subject  could  be  put  to  Waife  had  been  estranged  for  many  years, 
dariog  the  earlier  stages  of  his  ill-  takes  to  frequent  absences  for  the 
ness,  so  it  was  several  days  before  whole  day ;  goes  up  to  London  by 
the  Colonel  had  succeeded  in  tracing  the  earliest  train,  comes  back  by  the 
her  out  as  Mrs.  Crane  of  Podden  latest.  George  Morley  also  goes  to 
Place — a  discovery  effected  by  a  dis-  London  for  a  few  hours.  Darrell, 
tant  relation  to  whom  he  had  been  on  returning,  does,  not  allude  to  the 
referred  at  the  famous  school  of  which  business  which  took  him  to  the 
Arabella  had  been  the  pride,  and  metropolb ;  neither  does  George,  but 
who  was  no  doubt  the  owner  of  those  the  latter  seems  unusually  animated 
sheepskin  account-books  by  which  and  excited.  At  length,  after  one  of 
the  poor  grim  woman  had  once  vainly  these  excursions,  so  foreign  to  his 
sought  to  bribe  Jasper  into  honest  habits,  he  and  George  enter  together 
work.  But  the  house  in  Podden  the  old  man's  apartment  not  long 
Place  was  shut  up— not  a  soul  in  before  the  early  hour  at  which  the 
charge  of  it  The  houses  imme-  convalescent  retires  to  rest  Sophy 
diately  adjoining  it  were  tenantless.  was  seated  on  the  footstool  at  Waife's 
The  Colonel  learned,  however,  firom  knee,  reading  the  BiblONto  him,  his 
a  femide  servant  in  an  opposite  house,  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  bended 
that  several  days  ago  sue  had  seen  head.  The  sight  touched  both  George 
a  tall,  powerful-looking  man  enter  and  Darrell ;  but  Darrell  of  the  two 
Mrs.  Crane's  street-door  ;  that  she  was  the  more  affected.  What  young, 
had  not  seen  him  quit  it ;  that  some  pure  voice  shall  read  to  him  the 
evenings  afterwards,  as  this  servant  Book  of  Hope  in  the  evening  of 
was  closing  up  the  house  in  which  lonely  age  ?  Sophy  started  in  scum 
she  served,  she  had  remarked  a  large  confosion,  and  as,  in  quitting  the 
private  carriage  driving  away  from  room,  she  passed  by  Darrell,  he  took 
Mrs.  Crane's  door  ;  that  it  was  too  her  hand  gently,  and  scanned  her 
dark  to  see  who  were  in  the  carriage,  features  more  deliberately,  more  ear- 
but  she  had  noticed  a  woman  whom  nestly  than  he  had  ever  yet  seemed 
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to  do ;  then  he  sighed,  and  dropped  an  ordinary  pardon.    It  parges  the 

the  hand,  mnnnoring, "  Pardon  me.*'  blood  from  toe  taint   of   felony— it 

Was  he  seeking  to  read  in  that  &ir  remits  all  the  cItU  disabilities  whidi 

face  some  likeness   to    the   Darrell  the  mere  expuy  of  a  penal  sentence 

lineaments?     If  he   had   found   it,  does  not  remove.    In  short,  as  ap- 

what  then?     Bat  wihen  Sophy  was  plicable   to   yoar  case,   it   becomee 

gone,  Darrell  came  straight  to  Waife  virtoally  a  complete  and  formal  at- 

with  a  cheerful  brow — with  a  kin*  testation  of  yoar  innocence.    Alban 

dliog  eye.  Morley  will  take  care  to  apprise  those 

"  William  Losely,"  said  he.  of  yoar  old  friends  who  may  yet  sar- 

"  Waife,'  if  yoa  please,  sir,"  inters  yive,  of  that  revocation   of  nnjost 

mpted  the  old  man.  obloqoy,  which  this  royal  deed  im- 

**  William  Losely,*'  repeated   Dar-  plies — ^Alban  Morley,  who  would  tam 

rell, '' justice  seeks  to  repair,  so  fitf  his  back  on  a  prince  of  the  blood  if 

as,  alas  I  it  now  can,  the  wrongs  in-  but  guilty  of  some  jockey  trick  oa 

dieted  on  the  name  of  William  Lose-  the  turf  1     Live  henceforth  openly, 

ly.    Tour   old  friend  Alban  Morley  and  in  broad  daylight  if  you  please ; 

supplying  me  with  the  notes  he  had  and  trust  to  us  three — tLe   Soldier, 

made  in  the  matter  of  your  trials  I  the  Lawyer,  the  Churchman — to  give 

arranged  the  evidence  they  furnished,  to  this  paper  that  value  which  your 

The  oecntaij  for  the  Home  Depart-  Sovereign's  advisers  intend  it  to  re- 

ment  is  one   of  my  most   intimate  oeive." 

political  friends— a  man  of  humanity  '*  Tour  hand  now,  dear  old  friend !" 

— of  sense.    I  placed  that  evidence  cried  George.     '*Tou    remember   I 

before  him.    I,  Qeorge,  and  Mr.  Har-  commanded  you  once  to  take  mine 

topp,  saw  him  after  he  had  perused  as  man  and  genUemao—ss  man  and 

it "  gentleman,    now    honour    me    with 

"  My— son — Lizzv's  son  I  *•  yours." 

*'  His  secret  will  be  kept    The  *'  Is  it  possible  ?"  Ikltered  Waife, 

question   was    not    who   committed  one  hand  in  George's^  the  oihet  ex- 

the  act  for  which  you  suffered,  but  tended  in  imploring  appeal  to  Darrell 

whether  you  were  clearly,  inoontest-  — ^''is  it  possible  r    I  vindicated — I 

ably,  innocent   of  the  act,  and   in  cleared — and  yet  no  felon's  dock  for 

pleading   guilty,  did   but  sublimely  Jasper  1 — the  son  not  criminated  by 

bear  the  penalty  of  another.    There  the  father's  acquittal  I    Tell  me  that! 

will  be  no  new  trial — ^there  are  none  again  I— again  r 

who  would  prosecute.    I  bring  back  '^It  is  so,  believe  me.    All  that  rests 

to  you  the  Queen's  free  pardon  under  is  to  force  on  that  son,  if  he  have  a 

the  Great  Seal.    I  should  explain  to  human  heart,  the  conviction  that  he 

you  that  this  form  of  the  royal  grace  will  be  worse  than  a  parricide  if  he 

is  so  rarely  given  that  it  needed  a|l  will  not  save  himself." 

the  strength  and   affecting   circum-  '*  And  he  will — he  shall.    Oh,  that 

stances  of  your  peculiar  case  to  jus-  I  could  but  get  at  him,"  exclaimed 

tify  the  Home  Secretary  in  listening,  the  preacher, 

not  only  to  the  interest  I  could  bring  ^  And  now,"  said  Darrell — "  now, 

to  bear  in  your  favour,  but  to  his  Geoi^,  leave  us ;  for  now,  upon  equal 

own  humane  inclinations.     The  par-  terms,  we  two   &thers   can    discuss 

don  under  the  Great  Seal  differs  from  family  differences." 


CHAPTER  vni. 

Sopby^a  ol«iin  ezamlsed  ud  canvassed. 

**  I  take  this  moment,"  said  Darrell,  self  clouds  my  judgment  in  refereood 

when  left  alone    with  Waife  —  (ah,  to  her  whom  yon  believe  to  be  your 

reader,  let  us  keep  to  that  familiar  grandchild,  to  commence,  and  I  txtist 

name  to  the   last!) — "I   take  this  to  conclude  for  ever,  the  subject  which 

moment,"  said  Darrell,  "  the  first  mo-  twice  brought  you  within  these  walls, 

ment  in  which  you  can  feel  thoroughly  On  the  night  of  your  recent  arrival 

assured  that  no  prejudice  against  your-  here,  you  gave  me  this  copy  of  a 
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Frenchwoman's   deolaratioo,  to    the  observed  them  more  attentively  than 

effect  that  two  infants  had  been  placed  jour  son  had  done — corroborates  the 

oat  with  her  to  narse ;  that  one  of  woman's  story,  stating  that  the  at' 

them  was  my  poor  daKhter's  infant,  tUlt's  child  had  dark  eyes  instead  of 

who  was  about  to  be  taron  awav  from  blue ;   that  the   artiste  herself  was 

her;  that  the  other  was  confided  to  never  deceived — ^but,  having  taken  a 

her  by  its    parent,  a  French  lady,  great  fancy  to  the  spurious  infa|it, 

whom  she  speaks  of  as  a  very  liberal  Vas  willing  to  receive  and  cherish  it 

and  distinguished  person,  but  whose  as  her  own ;  and  that  she  knows  se* 

name  is  not  stated  m  the  paper."  veral  persons  who  will  depose  that  they 

Waife. — ^  The  confession  describes  heurd*  the  artiste  say  that  the  child 

that  lady  as  an  artiste ;  distinguished  was  not  her  own.    On  this  evidence 

ariisie  is  the  expression — viz.  a  pro-  your  son  takes  to  himself  this  child 

fessionfd  person — a   painter — an  ao-  — and  this  child  is  your  Sophy — and 

tress — a  singer — or — ''  you  wish  me  to  acknowledge  her  as 

Dabbbll    (drjly.)  — "  An    opera-  my   daughter's    offspring*      Do    not 

dancer  \    I   understand   the   French  look  me  so  earnestly  in  the  face,  my 

word  perfectly.    And  I  presume  the  dear   and   respectea    guest    It  was 

name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  docu-  when  you  read  in  my  face,  what  my 

ment,  from  motives  of  delicacy ;  the  lips  shrahk  from  utteriqg,  that  your 

child  of  a  dtstingaished  French  artiste  emotions  overcame  your  strength,  and 

IS  not  necessarily  bom  in  wedlock,  vourjery  mind  deserted  vou.    Now, 

But  this  lady  was  very  grateful  to  the  be  firmer.    Your  Sophy  has  no  need 

nurse  for  the  care  shown  to  her  infant,  of  me — she  is  under  your  charge,  and 

who  was  very  sickly ;  and  promised  your  name  is  cleared.    She  has  found 

to  take  the  nurse,  and  the  nurse's  a  friend— a  protectress — in  her  own 

husband  also,  into  her  service.    The  sex.    I^d^  Montfort's  rank  gives  to 

nurse  states  that  she  herself  was  very  her  a  position  in  the  ^orld  as  high 

poor ;  that  the  lady's  offer  appeared  as    I  could  offar ;   and  as  to  mere 

to  her  like  a  permanent  provision;  pecuniary   provision   for    her,  make 

that  tht  life  of  this  arti8te*s  infant  was  your  mind  easy — it  shall  be  secured, 

of  the  utmost  value  to  her — ^the  life  of  But  bear  with  me  when  I  add,  reso- 

my  poor  daughter's  child  of  compara-  lutely  and  calmly,  that  this  nurse's 

tive  insignificance.    But  the  infant  of  attestation  is  to  me  a  grosser  and 

the  artiste  died,  and  the  nurse's  hus-  poorer  attempt  at  imposture  than  I 

band  put  it  into  his  wife's  head  to  had  anticipated ;  and  I  am  amazed 

tell  your  son  (then  a  widower,  and  that  a  man  of  your  abilities  should 

who  had  seen  so  little  of  his  child  have  been  contented  to  accept  it." 
as  to    be   easily  deceived),  that    it       '*0h,  Mr.  Darrell,  don't  say  sol 

was  his  infant  who  died.    The  nurse  It  was  such  a  blessing  to  think,  when 

shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  my  son  was  lost  to  me,  that  I  might 

taking  with  her  to  the  artiste's  house  fill  up  the  void  in  my  heart  with  an 

the  diild   who   in   reality  was   my  innocent,  loving  child.    DonH  talk  of 

daughter's."  my  abilities.    If  you,  whose  abilities 

''  It  seems  very  probable,  does  it  none  can  question — if  you  had  longed 

not — does  it  not?"  said*the  ex-come-  and  yearned  for  such  a  comforter — if 

dian  eagerly.  you  had  wished — if  yon  wished  now 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  ex-  this  tale  to  be  true,  yon  would  have 

lawyer,  "  very  probable  that  a  witness,  believed  it  too ;  you  would  believe  it 

entering  into  court  with  the  confession  now — ^you  would,  indeed.    Two  men 

of  one  villanous  &lsehood,  would  have  look  so  differently  at  the  same  story 

little  scruple  to  tell  another.    But  I  —one  deeply  interested  that  it  shoold 

proceed.    This  rich  and  liberal  artiste  be  true — one  determined,  if  possible, 

ales ;  the  nurse's  conscience  then  sud-  to  find  it  fiilse.    Is  it  not  so  ?"    . 
denly  awakens — she  sees  Mr.  Ham-       Darrell  smiled  slightly,  but  could 

moad — she  informs  him  of  the  fraud  not  be  induced  to  assent  even  to  so 

she  has  practised.    A  lady  of  rank,  general  a  proposition.     He  felt  as  if 

who  had  known    Matilda,  and  had  he  were  pitted  against  a  counsel  who 

seen  both  the  in&nts  when  both  were  would  take  advantage  of  eyery  cod* 

living  under  the  nurse's  charge,  and  cession. 
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Waife  continued.  "  And  whatever  hopest  parents — ^no  child  of  Jasper*^! 
seems  most  improbable  in  this  con-  no  grandchild  of  mine  —  then  yoa 
fissioD,  is  rendered  probable  at  once  might  not  be  too  proud  to  bless  her 
— if—- if-— we  may  assume  that  my  at  least  as  hi*  bride  1  And,  sir,  the 
unhappy  son,  tempted  by  the  desire  poor  child  lOves  the  yoonfir  t^oxsl 
to — to — *'  How  could  she  help  it  ?  And,  at  her 
"Spare  yourself — I  understand — ^if  age,  life  without  hope  b  either  veiy 
your  son  wished  to  obtain  his  wife's  short,  or  very,  very  long  I  Let  me 
fortune,  and  tiierefore  connived  at  the  inquire  I  I  should  be  happy  even  to 
exchange  of  the  infants,  and  was  know  that  she  was  not  my  grand- 
there  fore,  too,  enabled  always  to  cor-  child.  I  should  not  love  her  less; 
roborate  the  ^tory  of  the  exchange,  and  then  she  would  have  others  to 
whenever  it  suited  him  to  reclaim  the  love  her  when  I  am  gone  to  Lizzy  I" 
infant  I '  grant  this  —  and  I  grant  ^  Darrell  was  deeply  moved.  To 
that  the  conjecture  is  sufficiently  him  there  was  something  in  this  old 
plausible  to  justify  you  in  attaching  man— ever  forgetting  himself,  ever  so 
to  it  much  weight  We  will  allow  hurried  on  by  his  heart — something, 
that  it  was  his  interest  at  one  time  I  say,  in  this  old  man,  before  which 
to  represent  his  child,  though  living,  Darrell  felt  his  intellect  subdued, 
as  no  more ;  but  you  must  allow  also  and  his  pride  silenced  and  abashed, 
that  he  would  have  deemed  it  his  in-  ''  Yes  sir,''  said  Waife,  musingly, 
terest,  later,  to  fasten  upon  me,  as  my  ''so  let  it  be.  I  am  well  now.  I 
daughter's,  a  child  to  whom  she  never  will  go  to  France  to-morrow." 
gave  birth.  Here  we  entangle  our-  Darrell  nerved  his  courage.  He 
selves  in  a  controversy  without  data,  had  wished  to  spare  Waife  the  pain 
without  facts.  Let  us  close  it.  Be-  which  his  own  persuasions  caused  to 
lieve  what  you  please.  Why  should  himself.  Better  now  to  be  frank. 
I  shake  convictions  that  render  you  He  laid  his  hand  on  Waife's  shoulder, 
happy?  Be  equally  forbearing  with  and,  looking  him  m  the  face,  said 
me.  I  do  full  justice  to  your  Sophy's  solemnly, — *<  I  entreat  vou  not !  l>o 
charming  qualities.  In  herself,  the  you  sup|)08e  that  I  would  not  ^resume 
proudest  parent  might  rejoice  to  own  inquiry  in  person,  nor  pause  till  the 
her;  but  I  cannot  acknowledge  her  troth  were  made  amply  dear,  if  I 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Matilda  Darrell.  had  not  strong  reason  to  prefer  doubt 
And  the  story  that  assured  you  she  to  certainty  T" 
was  your  grandchild,  still  more  con-  '*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?** 
vinces  me  that  she  is  not  mine  T'  ^  ^  There  is  a  woman  whose  career 
'*  But  be  not  thus  inflexible,  I  im-  is,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  revived 
plore  you ; — ^you  can  be  so  kind,  so  into  fresh  notoriety  as  the  heroine  of 
gentle; — she  would  be  such  a  bless-  some  drama  on  the  stage  of  Paris — a 
ing  to  you!  later  —  perhaps  —  when  woman  who,  when  years  paled  her 
I  am  dead.  I  am  pleading  for  your  fame  and  reft  her  spoils,  as  a  courte- 
sake — I  owe  you  so  much !  I  should  san  renowned  for  the  fools  she  had 
repay  you,  if  I  could  but  induce  you  beggared,  for  the  young  hearts  she 
to  inquire  -—  and  if  inquiry  should  had  corrupted,  sought  plunder  still  by 
prove  that  I  am  right''  crimes,  to  which  law  is  less  lenient : 
'*  I  have  inquired  sufficiently."  Charged  with  swindling,  with  fraud, 
"  Then  I'll  go  and  find  out  the^  with  forgery,  and  at  last  more  than 
Kurse.  I'll  question  her.  I'll — "  '  suspected  as  a  practised  poisoner,  she 
*'  Hold.  Be  persuaded  I  Hug  your  escaped  by  suicide  the  judgment  of 
belief  1  Inquire  no  fiurther  I"  human  tribunals." 
«« Why — why  ?"  "  I  know  of  whom  you  speak  — 
Darrell  was  mute.  that  dreadful  Gabrielle  Desmarets, 
Waife  passed  and  repassed  his  but  for  whom  my  sacrifice  to  Jasper's 
hand  over  his  brow,  and  then  cried  future  might  not  have  been  in  vain  I 
suddenly,  —  "  But  if  I  could  prove  It  was  to  save  Sophv  from  the  chance 
her  not  to  be  my  grandchild,  then  of  Jasper's  ever  placing  her  within 
she  might,  be  happy  1 — then — then —  reach  of  that  woman's  example  that 
ah,  sir,  young  Uaughton  tells  me  I  took  her  away." 
that  if  she  were  but  the  daughter  of  *'  Is  it  not,  then,  better*  to  forbear 
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askiDg  who  were  yonr  Sophy's  pa-  torning  in  his  hand,  almost  disoonso- 

rents,  than  to  learn  from  ioqairy  that  lately,  the  document  which  assoiled 

she  ia  indeed  yonr  grandchild,   and  him  from  the  felon's  taint,  and  said 

that  her  mother  was  GabrieUe  Des-  at  length,  as  Darrell  was  about  to 

marets?"  leave, ''And  this  thing  is  of  no  nse 

Waife  uttered  a  cry  like  a  shriek,  to  Ker^  then  ?** 

and  then  sate  voiceless  and  aghast  Darrell  came  back  to  the  old  man's 

At  last  he  exclaimed, "  I  am  certain  it  chair,  and  said   softly,  **  Friend,  do 

■   is  not  sol    Did  yon  ever  see  that  not  fancy  that  the  young  have  only 

woman?"  one  path  to  happiness,     xou  grieve 

"Never  that  I  know  of;  but  George  that    I  cannot    consent   to  Lionel's 

tells  me  that  he  heard  your  son  state  marriage  with  your  Sophy.     Dismiss 

to  you  that  she  had  made  acquaint-  from  your  mind  the  desire  for  the 

ance  with  me  under  another  name,  Impossible.    Ckntly  wean  from  hers 

and  if  there  was  a  design  to  employ  what  is  but  a  girl's  first  fancy." 

her  in  confirmation  of  his  tale  —  u  "  It  is  a  girl's  first  love." 

he  was  then  speaking  truth  to  yon,  "  And  if  it  be,"  said  Darrell  calmly, 

doubtless  this  was  the  lady  of  rank  ^  no  complaint  more  sure  to  yield  to 

referred  to  in  the  Nurse's  confession  change  of  our.    I  have  known  a  girl 

— doubtless  this  was  the  woman  once  as  a^ctionate,  as  pure,  as  full  of  all 

palmed  upon  me  as  Matilda's  confix  womanly  virtues,  as  your  Sophy  (and 

dante.    In  that  case  I  have  seen  her.  I  can  give  her  no  higher  praise) — 

What,  then?  loved  more  deeply  than  Lionel  can 

"Mother  was  not  written  on  her  love;   professing,    doubtless    at  the 

face  I    She  could   never  have   been  time  believing,  that  she  also   loved 

a  mother.    Oh,  you  may  smile,  sir ;  ,  for  life ;  betrothed  too ;  faith  solem- 

•  but  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  reader  nisnd  by  promise;  yet  in  less  than  a 

of  the  human  face;  and  there  is  in  year  she  was  another's  wife.    Change 

the  aspect  of  some  women  the  bar-  of  air,  change  of  heart  I    I  do  not 

renness   as   of  stone  —  no  mother's  underrate  the  effect  which  a  youDg 

throb  in^  theii'  bosom  —  no  mother's  man,  so  winning   as   Lionel,   would 

kiss  on  their  lips."  naturally  produce  on  the  fancy  or  the 

^I  am  a  poor  reader  of  women's  feelings  ot  agirlVho  as  yet,  too,  has 
faces,"  said  Darrell;  "but  she  must  seen  no  others;  but  impressions  in 
be  very  unlike  women  in  general,  youth  are  characters  in  the  sand, 
who  allows  you  to  know  her  a  bit  Grave  them  ever  so  deeply,  the  tide 
better  if  you  stood  reading  her  face  rolls  over  them;  and  when  the  ebb 
till  doomsday.  Besides,  at  the  time  shows  the  surface  again,  the  charao- 
you  saw  Gabrielle  Desmarets,  her  ters  are  gone,  for  the  sands  are  shift- 
mode  of  life  had  perhaps  given  to  her  ed.  Courage  1  Lady  Montfort  will 
an  aspect  not  onginally  in  her  conn-  present  to  her  others  with  forms  as 
tenance.  And  I  can  only  answer  fair  as  Lioners  and  as  elegantly 
your  poetic  conceit  by  a  poetic  illus^  dressed.  With  so  much  in  her  own 
tration — Niobe  turned  to  stone ;  but  favour,  there  are  young  patricians 
she  had  a  great  many  daughters  before  enough  who  will  care  not  a  rush 
she  petrified.  Pardon  me,  if  I  would  what  her  bitth ; — young  Lords — Lady 
turn  off  by  a  jest  a  thought  that  I  Montfort  knows  well  how  fasoinat- 
see  would  shock  yon,  as  myself,  if  iog  young  lords  can  be  I  Courage — 
gravely  encouraged.  Encourage  it  before  a  year  is  out,  you  will  find 
not  Let  us  suppose  it  only  a  chance  new  characters  written  on  the  sand." 
that  inquiry  might  confirm  this  con-  '*  You  don't  know  Sophy,  sir,"  said 
jecture ;  but  let  us  shun  that  chance.  Waife,  simply ;  ^'  and  I  see  you  are 
Meanwhile,  if  inquiry  is  to  be  made,  resolved  not  to  know  her.  Bat  you 
one  more  likely  than  either  of  us  to  say  Arabella  Crane  is  to  inquire ;  and 
get  at  the  truth  has  promised  to  should  the  inqnu7  prove  that  die  is 
make  it,  and  sooner  or  later  we  may  no  child  of  Gabrielle  Desmarets  — 
learn  from  her  the  results  —  I  mean  that  she  is  either  your  own  grandchild 
that  ill-fated  Arabella  Fosset,  whom  or  not  mine — ^that — " 
yon  knew  as  Crane."  "  Let  me  interrupt  von.    If  there 

Waife  was  silent ;   but  he   kept  be  a  thing  in  the  world  that  la  cruel 
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and  treacherooB,  it  is  a  false  hopel  dead  to  hon(mr»  and  therefore  her 

Orush  oat  of  every  longing  thought  birthright  to  a  heritaffe  of  honoor 

the  belitf  that   this   poor   girl  can  was  irrevocably  forfeited.    And  nnce 

prove  to   be   one   whom,  with   my  yon  compel  me  to  speak  rodely,  while 

consent,  my  kinsman  can  woo  to  hie  m  yon   I   revere  a  man  above  the 

his  wife.      Lionel  Hanghton  is^  the  power   of  law  to   degrade  —  while, 

sole  kinsman   left  to^  whom   I   can  could  we   pass    a    generation,    and 

bequeath  this  roof-tree  —  these  acres,  Sophy  were  your  child  by  your  Lizzy, 

hallowed  to   pie  because  associated  I  should  proudly  welcome  an  alliance  ^ 

with  my  earliest  lessons  in  honour,  that  made  you  and  me  as  brothers — 

and  witn  the  dreams  which  directed  yet    I    cannot   contemplate  —  it    is 

my  life.      He   must  take  with  the  beyond  my  power — ^I  cannot  oontem- 

heritage  the  name  it  represents.     In  plate  the  picture  of  Jasper  LosdVs 

Ids  chHdren,  that  name  of  Darrell  can  daughter,  even  by  my  ovrn  child,  the 

alone  live  still  in  the  hind.    I  sav  to  Mistress  of  my  father's  home  —  the 

you,   that  even  were   my  daughter  bearer  of  my  father's  name.    Tis  in 

now  in  existence,  she  would  not  sue-  vain  to  argue.    Grant  me  the  slave  of 

oeed  me — she  would  not  inherit  nor  a  prejudice — grant  these  ideas  to  be 

transmit   tiiat   nama     Why  ?  —  not  antiquated  bl«>try  —  I  am  too  old  to 

because  I  am  incapable  of  a  Ohris-  change.    I  ask  firam  others  no  sac- 

tian's  forgiveness,  but  because  I  am  rifioe  which  I  have  not  borne.    And 

not  capable  of  a  gentleman's  treason  whatever  be   Lionel^s   grief  at   my 

to    his    ancestors    and    himself; —  resolve,  grief  will  be  my  companion 

because    Matilda   Darrell   was   fiedse  long  after  he  has  forgotten  that  he 

and   perfidious;  —  because   she   was  mourned." 


CHAPTEB    IX. 
Poor  Sopbj  t 

The  next  morning  Mills,  in  giving  for  her  happiness  —  and  then  an 
Sophy  a  letter  from  Lady  Montfor^  abrupt  wrench,  as  it  were,  away  from 
grave  her  also  one  for  Waife,  and  she  a  subject  too  intolerably  painful  to 
recogui^ed  Lionel  Haughton's  hand-  prolong — an  intimation  that  he  had 
writing  on  the  address.  She  went  succeeded  in  exchanging  into  a  rpgi- 
straight  to  Waife's  sitting-room,  for  mei\jb  very  shortly  to  be  sent  into 
the  old  man  had  now  resumed  his  active  service;  that  he  should  set 
early  habits,  and  was  up  and  dressed,  out  the  next  day  to  join  that  regi- 
She  placed  the  letter  in  his  hands  ment  in  a  distant  part  of  the  oountty; 
without  a  word,  and  stood  by  his  and  that  he  trusted,  should  his  life 
side  while  he  opened  it,  with  a  certain  be  spared  by  war,  that  it  would  be 
still  firmness  m  the  expression  of  manv  years  before  he  should  revisit 
her  face,  as  if  she  were  making  up  England.  The  sense  of  the  letter 
her  mind  to  some  great  effort.  The  was  the  more  affectmg  in  what  was 
letter  was  ostensibly  one  Of  congratu-  concealed  than  in  what  was  expressed, 
lation.  Lionel  had  seen  Darrell  the  Evidently  Lionel  desired  to  convey 
day  before,  after  the  latter  had  left  to  Waife,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  in- 
the  Home  Secretary's  office,  and  had  form  Sophy,  that  she  was  henceforth 
learned  that  all  which  Justice  could  to  regard  the  writer  as  vanished  out 
do  to  repair  the  wrong  inflicted  had  of  her  existence — departed,  as  ine- 
been  done.  Here  Lioners  words,  vocably  as  depart  the  Dead.  - 
though  brief,  were  cordial,  and  almost  Whue  Waife  was  reading,  he  had 
joyous ;  but  then  came  a  few  sen-  turned  himself  aside  from  Sophy ;  he 
tences  steeped  in  gloom.  There  was  had  risen — ^he  had  gone  to  the  deen  ro- 
an allusion,  vague  and  delicate  in  cess  of  the  old  muUioned  window,  naif 
itself,  to  the  eventful  conversation  screening  himself  beside  ihe  curtain, 
with  Waife  in  reference  to  Sophy — ^a  Noiselesuy,  Sophy  followed ;  and 
sombre,  solemn  farewell  conveyed  to  when  he  had  closed  the  letter,  she 
her  and  to  hope--«  passionate  prayer  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said 
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very   qaietly ,  "  Grandfather,  may  I  wrought  in  a  moment ;  Flame  itself 

reftd  that  letter?"  does    not    so    saddenly    ravage — bo 

Waife  was  startled,  and  replied  on  snedenly  alter— leave   behind   it   so 

the  instant,  ''  No,  my  dear."  ineffikble  an  air  of  desolation  and  rain. 

"  It  is  better  that  I  sboold,''  said  Waife  sprang   forward   and   clasped 

she,  with  the  same  aniet  firmness ;  her  to  his  breast., 

and  then  seeinff  the  distress  in  his  ^Yoa  will  bear  it,  Sophy  T    The 

face,  she  added,  with  her  more  ao-  worst  is  over  now.    Fortitude,  my 

customed  sweet  docility,  yet  with  a  child  I — fortitude  I    The  human  heart 

forlorn  droop  of  the  head— ^*  But  as  is  wonderlhlly  sustained  when  it  is 

youpleaae,  grandfather."  not  the   conscience  that  weighs   it 

Waife  hesitated  an  instant    Was  down — griefs,  that  we  think  at  the 

she   not   right  ? — would    it   not  be  moment  must  kill  us,  wear  themselyeB 

better  to  show  the  letter  ?    After  all,  away.    I  speak  the  truth,  for  I  too 

she    must    confront    the    &ct    that  have  suffered  1 " 

Lionel  could  be  nothing  to  her  hence-  "  Poor  grandfather  I "  said  Sophy 

forth;  and  would  not  Lionel's  own  gently;  and  she  said  no  more.    But 

words  wound  her  less  than  all  Waife  when   he  would  have  continued  to 

could  say?    So  he  put  the  letter  into  speak  comforl^  or  exhort  to  patience, 

her  hands,  and  sate  down,  watching  she  pressed  his  hand  ticrhtly,  and  .laid 

her  countenance.  her  finger  on  her  lip.    He  was  hushed 

At  the  opening  sentences  of  con-  in  an  instant 

gratulation,  she  looked  up  inquirinffly.  Presently  she  b^gan  to  move  about 

Poor  man,  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  the  room,  busying  herself,  as  usual, 

of  what  at  another  time  it  would  in    those    slight,  scarce    perceptible 

have  been  such  joy  to  speak ;  and  he  arran^ments    by   which   she   loved 

now,  in  answer   to  her   look,  said  to  thmk  that  she  ministered  to  the 

almost    sadly,     ''Only    about     m«,  old    man's   simple    comforts.      She 

Sophy ;    what    does   that  matter  ?"  placed  the  arm-chair  in  his  favourite 

But   before    the    girl    read   a   line  nook  by  the  window,  and  before  it 

farther,   she    smiled    on    him,    and  the  footstool  for  the  poor  lame  foot ; 

tenderly  kissed  his  furrowed  brow.  and  drew  the  table  near  the  chair, 

**  Don't  read  on,  Sophy,"  said  he  and   looked    over    the    books    that 

quickly.    She  shook  her  head,  and  George  had  selected  for  his  perusal 

resumed.    His  eye  still  upon  her  face,  from    DarrelPs    library ;   and  chose 

he  marked  it  changing  as  (he  sense  the  volume  in  which  she    saw  his 

of  the  letter  grew  upon  her,  tUl,  as,  mark,  to  place  nearest  to  his  hand, 

without  a  word,  with  scarce  a  visible  and  tenderly  cleared  the  mist  from* 

heave  of  the  bosom,  she  laid  the  letter  his  reading-glass ;   and  removed  one 

on  his  knees,  the  change  had  become  or  two  withered  or  ailing  snowdrops 

so  complete,  that  it  seemed    as    if  from  the   little  winter  nosegay  sne 

Another  stood   in   her  place.     In  had  gathered  for  him  the  day  before 

very  young    and    sensitive    persons,  — ^he  watching  her  all  the  time,  silent 

especially  female  (though  I  have  seen  as    herself,    not   daring,    indeed,  to 

it  even  in  our  hard  sex),  a  great  and  speak,  lest  his  heart  shodd  overflow, 

sudden  shock  or  revulsion  of  feeling  These  little  tasks  of  love  over,  she 

reveals  itself  thus  in  the  almost  pre-  came  towards  him  a  few  paces,  and 

ternatural  alteration  of  the  counte-  said— "  Please,  dear  grandfather,  tell 

nance.     It  is  not  a  mere   paleness  me  all  about  what  has  happened  to 

— ^a  skin-deep  loss  of  colour ;  it  is  yourself,  which  should  make  us  glad 

as  if  the  whole  bloom  of  youth  had  — ^that  is,  by-and-by ;  but  nothing  as 

rushed  away;  hollows,  never  dtscem-  to  the  rest  of  that  letter.    I  will  just 

ible  before,  appear  in  the  cheek  that  think  over  it  by  myself;  but  never 

was  so  round  and  smooth ;  the  muscles  let  us  talk  of  it,  grandy,  dear,  never 

fall  as  in   mortal  illness ;   a    havoc  more — never  more.'' 
as  of  years,   seems  to    have   been 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

» 

Tr«es  that,  like  the  poplar,  lift  npwanl  all  their  bonxhs,  glye  no  shade  and  bo  shelter,  whaterer 
their  height.  Trees  the  moet  lOTlngly  shelter  and  shade  as,  when,  like  the  willow,  the  higher 
soar  theh-  snmmlts,  the  lowUei  droop  their  hooghs. 

Usually,  when  SOphy  left  Waife  in  me  good.    Will  you  give  me  your 

the  morning  she  would  wander  out  arm?  I  am  still  very  weak.** 

into  the  grounds,  and  he  could  see  Sophy  now    started— shook   back 

her  pass  before  his  window;  or  she  her  fair    curls  —  rose  —  put   on  her 

would  look  into  the  library,  which  bonnet,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 

was  almost  exclusively  given  up  to  was  by  the  old  man's  sida    Draw- 

the  Morleys,  and  he  could  hear  her  ing  his  arm  fondly  into  hers,  they 

tread  on  the  old  creaking  stairs.    But  descended  the  stairs ;  they  are  in  the 

now  she   had   stolen  into  her  own  garden ;  Mrs.  Morley  comes  to  meet 

room,  which  communicated  with  his  them— then  Greorge.     Waife   exerts 

sitting-room — ^a  small  lobby  alone  in-  himself  to  talk — to  be  gay — to  pro- 

terveniug — and  there   she    remained  tect   Sophy's  abstracted  silence,  by 

so  long,  that  he  grew  uneasv.    He  his    own    active,   desultory,   erratic 

crept  softly  to  her  door  and  listened,  humour.    Twice   or    thrice,    as    he 

He  had  a  fiDeness  of  hearing  almost  leans  on  Sophy's  arm,  she  draws  it 

equal  to  his  son's ;  but  he  could  not  still  nearer  to   her,  and  presses   it 

hear  a  sob— not  a  breath.    At  length  tenderly.-     She     understands  —  she 

he  softly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  thanks    him.      Hark  I     from    some 

in  with  caution.  undiscovered    hiding-place   near  the 

The  girl  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  water— Fairthom*s  flute!    The  Music 

the  bed,  quite  still — her  eyes  fixed  fills  the  landscape  as  with   a  living 

on  the  ground,  and  her  finger  to  her  presence ;    the    swans    pause    upon 

lip,  JQst  as  she  had  placed  it  there  the  still  lake — the  tame  doe   stokls 

when  imploring  silence ;   so  still,  it  through   yonder  leafless  trees  ;    and 

might  be  even  slumber.     All  who  now,  musing  and  slow,  from  the  same 

have  grieved  respect  grief.     Waife  desolate    coverts,    come    the    doe's 

did  not  like  to  approach  her ;  but  he  master.    The  music  spells  them  all. 

said,  from  his  stand  at  the  threshold  Guy  Darrell   sees  his  guests  where 

-^"The  sun   is  quite   bright   now,  they  have  halted  by  Che  stone  sun- 

•Sof^hy;   go   out  for  a  iitUe  while,  dial.      He   advances— joins   them — 

darling.'^  congratulates  Waife  on  his  first  walk 

She  did  not  look  round — she  did  as  a  convalescent.    He  quotes  Gray's 

not    stir;    but   she    answered  with  well-known  verses  applicable  to  that 

readiness — *^  Yes,  presently."  event,*  and  when,  in  that  voice  sweet 

80  he  closed  the  door,  and  left  her,  as  the  flote  itself,  he  comes  to  the 

An  hour  passed  away;  he  looked  in  lines — 
again  ;   there  she  was   still — in  the 

same  place,  in  the  same  attitude.  "The  common  sun,  tfae  air,  ihe  skies, 

7*  o*^  t-       J          ?r  .    *""*-*•**«•  To  him  are  opening  paradise'*— 

"Sophy,  dear,  it  is  time  to  take  «~    o*- 

your  walk;  go— Mrs.  Morley  is  in  Sophy,  as   if  suddenly  struck  with 

front,  before   my  window.     I   have  remorse  at  the  thought  that  she,  and 

called  to  her  to  wait  for  you."  she  alone,  was  marring  that  opening 

«  Yes — presently/'  answered  Sophy,  paradise  to  the  old  man  in  his  escape 

and  she  did  not  move.  irom  the  sick-room  to  "  the  sun,  the 

Waife  was  seriously  alarmed.    He  air,  the  skies,"  abruptly  raised  her 

paused  a  moment — ^tnen  went  back  looks  from  the  ground,  and  turned 

to  his  room — took  his  hat  and  his  them  full  upon  her  guardian's  face, 

staff— came  back.  with  an  attempt  at  gladness  in  her 

'*  Sophy,  I  shouldjlike  to  hobble  quivering  smile,  which,  whatever  its 

out  and  breathe  the  air ;   it  will  do  effect  on  Waife,  went  straight  to  the 

*  "  See  the  wretch  who  long  has  tost,"  &c. — Grjlt. 
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innermoBt  hetrt  of  Gny  Darrell.  On  assist,  as  Dsnal,  in  the  meal  which 
the  instant,  he  recognised,  as  by  in-  he  takes  apart  in  his  room:  helps  him 
tnitive  sympathy,  the  anguish  from  — ^helps  hcS^f^  bat  eats  nothing.  She 
which  that  smile  stmggled  forth —  talks,  however,  almost  gaily;  hopes 
knew  that  Sophy  had  now  learned  he  will  be  well  enough  to  leave  the 
that  grief  which  lay  deep  within  next  day ;  wonders  whether  Sir  Isaac 
himself— that  grief  which  makes  a  has  missed  them  very  much  ,*  reads  to' 
sick-chamber  of  the  whole  external  him  Lady  Montfort's  affectionate  let- 
world,  and  which  greets  no  more,  in  ter  to  herself ;  and  when  dinner  is 
the  common  boons  of  Nature,  the  over,  and  Walfe's  chair  drawn  to  the 
opening  Paradise  of  recovered  Hope  I  fireside,  she  takes  her  old  habitual 
His  eyes  Uogered  on  her  face  as  its  place  on  the  stool  beside  him,  and 
smile  waned,  and  perceived  that  says — "Now,  dear  grandfather  —  all 
CHANOE  which  had  so  startled  Waife.  about  yourself— what  happy  thing  has 
Involuntarily  he  moved  to  her  side  chanced  to  you?" 
— involuntarily  drew  her  arm  within  Alas,  poor  Waife  has  but  little 
his  own  —  she  thus  supporting  the  heart  to  speak ;  but  he  forces  him- 
one  who  cherished  —  support^  by  self;  what  he  has  to  say  may  do  good 
the  one   who   disowned    her.     Guy  to  her. 

Darrell  might  be  stem  in  resolves  which  ''Yon  know  that,  on  my  own 
afflicted  others,  as  he  was  stern  in  account,  I  had  reasons  for  secresy — 
afflicting  himself ;  but  for  others  he  change  of  name.  I  shunned  all  those 
had  at  least  compassion.  whom  I  had  ever  known  in  former 
Poor  Waife,  with  nature  so  differ-  days;  could  take  no  calling  in  life 
ent,  marked  Darreli's  movement,  and,  'by  which  I  might  be  recognised ; 
ever  ready  to  seize  on  comfort,  said  deemed  it  a  blessed  mercy  of  Provi- 
inly — "  He  relents.  I  will  not  go  to-  dence  that  when,  not  able  to  resist 
morrow,  as  I  had  intended.  Sophy  offers  that  would  have  enabled  me  to 
must  win  her  way ;  who  can  resist  provide  for  you  as  I  never  otherwise 
her  ?*'  could,  I  assented  to  hazard  an  engage- 
Talk  languished  T- the  wintry  sun  ment  at  a  London  theatre— trusting 
began  to  elope— tibe  air  grew  keen —  for  my  incognito  to  an  actor^s  arts  of 
Waife  was  fed  in — ^^e  Morleys  went  disguise — came  the  accident  which, 
np  into  his  room  to  keep  him  com-  of  itself,  annihilated  the  temptation 
pany  —  Sophy  escaped  back  to  her  into  which  I  had  suffered  myself  to 
own.  Darrell  continued  his  walk,  be  led.  For,  ah  child  1  had  it  been 
plunging  deep  into  his  maze  of  beech-  known  who  and  what  was  the  Wil- 
woods,  followed  by  the  doe.  The  liam  Waife  whose  stage-mime  tricks 
swans  dip  their  necks  amongst  the  moved  harmless  mirth,  or  tears  as 
water-weeds;  the  flute  has  ceased,  pleasant,  the  audience  would  have 
and  drearily  still  is  the  grey  horizon,  risen,  not  to  applaud,  but  hoot — *  Off,, 
seen  through  the  skeleton  boughs —  off,'  from  both  worlds — the  Mimic  as 
seen  behind  the  ragged  sky-line  of  the  Real  I  Well,  had  I  been  dis- 
shaft  and  parapet  in  the  skeleton  honest,  yon — you  alone  felt  that  I 
palace.  could  not  have  dared  to  take  you, 
Darrell  does  not  visit  Waiters  room  guiltless  infant,  by  the  hand.  You 
that  day;  he  concludes  that  Waife  remember  that^  on  my  return  to 
and  Sophy  would  wish  to  be  much  Eugge's  wandering  theatre,  bringing 
alone ;  he  dreads  renewal  of  the  only  you  with  me,  I  exaggerated  the  eflects 
subject  on  which  he  has  no  cheering  of  my  accident  —  affected  to  have 
word  to  say.  Sophy*s  smile,  Sophy's  lost  voice— stipulated  to  be  spared 
face  haunted  him.  In  vain  he  repeated  appearing  on  nis  stage.  That  was 
to  himself— ''  Tut,  it  will  soon  pass —  not  the  mere  pride  of  manhood 
only  a  girl's  first  fancy."  shrinking  from  the  display  of  physical  ^ 

But  Sophy  does  not  come  back  to  afflictions.    No.    In  the  first  village 

Waife^s  room  when  the  Morleys  have  that   we    arrived    at,    I    recognised 

left  it;  Waife  creeps  into  her  room  an  old  friend,   and  I  saw   that,  in 

as  before,  and,  as  before,  there  she  spite  of  time,  and  the  accident  that 

sits  —  still   as  if  in  slumber.     She  had  disfigured  me,  he  recognised  me, 

comes  in,  however,  of  her  accord,  to  and  torned  away  his  face,  as  if  in 
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loathing.     An  old    friend,  Sophy —  coward  the  laahiogs   of  soorn  —  to 

an  old  friend  I    Oh,  it  pierced  me  to  .  wince,  one  raw  sore,  from  the  kind- 

the  heart ;  and  I  resolved,  from  that  ness  of  Pity — to  feel  that  in  life^  the 

day,  to  escape  from  Bagge*8  stage ;  sole  end    of   each   shift   and  contri> 

and  I   consented,  till  the  means  of  vance  is  to  slip  the  view-hallo,  into  a 

escape,    and    some    less    dependent  grave  without  epitaph,  by  paths  as 

mode  of  livelihood  were  found,  to  live  stealthy  and  sly  as  the  poor  hunted 

on  thy  earnings,  child ;  for  if  I  were  fox,  when  his  last  chance — and  sole 

discovered  by  other  old  friends,  and  one — ^is,  by  winding  and  doubling,  to 

they  spoke  out,  my  disgrace  would  run  under  the  earth ;  to  know  that  it 

reflect  on  you ;  and  better  to  accept  would  be   an   ungrateful   imposture 

support  from  you,  than  that  I    Alasl  to  ^  take  chair  at  the  board — at  the 

appearances  were  so  strong  aeainst  hearth,  of  the  man  who,  unknowing 

nie,  I  never  deemed  they  could  be  your  secret,   says — ^^  Friend,   be   80- 

cleared  away,  even  from  the  sight  of  cial ; '  accepting  not  a  crust  that  one 

my  nearest  fi'iends.    But  Providence,  does   not  pay   for,  lest  one    feel  a 

vou  know,  has  been  so  kind  to  us  swindler  to  the  kind  fellow-creature 

hitherto;  and  so  Providence  will  be  whose  equal  we  must  not  be  I — all 

kind  to  us  again,  Sophy.    And  now,  this — all   this,   Sophy,  did  at  times 

the  very  man  I  thought  most  hard  chafe  and  gall  more  than  I  ought  to 

to  me — this  very  Guy  Darrell,  under  have  let  it  do,  considering  that  there 

whose  roof  we   are — has  been  the  was  onb  who  saw  it  all,  and  would 

man  to  make  those  whose  opinion  I   Don't  cry,  Sophy ;  it  is  all  over 

most  value,  know  that  I  am  not  dia<  now.'* 

honest ;  and  Providence  has  raised  a  *^  Not  cry !   Oh,  it  does  me  so  much 

witness  on  my  behalf  in   that  very  good.*' 

Mr.  Hartopp,  who  judged  me  (and  "All  over  now  I   I  am  under  Ihis 

any  one  else  might  have  done   the  roof— without  shame  or  scruple ;  and 

same)  too  bad  to  be  fit  company  for  if  Guy  Darrell,  knowing  all  my  past» 

yoQ  I    And  that  is  why  I  am  con-  has  proved  my  innocence  in  the  eyes 

gratulated ;  and  0,  Sophy,  though  I  af  those  whom  alone  I  cared  for,  I 

ave  borne  it  as  Heaven   does  en-  feel  as  if  I  had  the  right  to  stand 

able  us  to  bear  what  of  ourielves  we  before  any  crowd  of  men  erect  and 

could  not,  and  though  one  learns  to  shameless — a  Man  once    more  with 

shrug  a  patient  shoulder  under  the  Men!    Oh  darling!  let  me  but  see 

obloquy  which  may  be  heaped  on  us  thy  old    happy  smile   again !     The 

by  that  crowd  of  mere  strangers  to  happy  smiles  of  the  young  are  the 

us  and  to  each  other,  which  is  called  sunshine  of  the  old.    Be  patient — ^be 

*  the  WORLD,'  yet  to  slink  out  of  sight  firm ;    Providence   is  so  veiy  Idnd, 

from  a  friend,  as  one  more  to   be  Sophy." 
shunned  than  a  foe — to  take  like  a 
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Ifaife  exaeU  from  Q«orf6  Morley  the  foUUment  of  one  of  thoie  promiiei  wUoh  maan 

nothlDf  or  eTerything. 

The  next  day  George  Morley  visit-  night  wholly  without  sleep,  will  tell 
ed  Waife's  room  earlier  than  usual  on  the  face  of  early  youth.  Not  till 
Waife  had  sent  for  him.  So^hy  was  we.  hard  veterans,  have  gone  through 
seated  by  her  grandfather— his  hand  sucn  struggles  as  life  permits  not  to 
in  hers.  She  had  been  exerting  her-  the^  slight  reBnonsibilities  of  new  re- 
self  to  the  utmost  to  talk  cheerfully  crults — not  till  sleepless  nights  have 
—  to  shake  from  her  aspect  every  grown  to  us  familiar — ^wiU  Thought 
eloud  of  sorrow.  But  still  that  seem  to  take,  as  it  were,  strength, 
CHANGE  was  there — more  marked  not  exhaustion,  fnMo  unrelaxing  exer 
than  even  on  the  previous  day.  A  cise — nourish  the  brain,  sustain  the 
lew  hours  of  intense  struggle,  u  single  form  by  its  own  ontlring,  fleshleH^ 
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spiritaal  immortality ;  not  till  many  Bpoke  of  myself— of  my  old  sorrows 

a  winter  has   stripped   the   leaves ;  — in  order  to  give,  her  strength  to 

not  till  deep,  and  far  oat  of  sight,  support  hers ;    and   the  girl  has   a 

spread   the  roots   that  sopport   the  heroic  nature,  Mr.  George— and  she 

stem—will  the  beat  of  the  east  wind  is  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.    Bat 

leave  no  sign  on  the  rind.  t^  will  not  conqner." 

George  had  not,  indeed,  so  noticed  George  began  the  nsnal  strain  of  a 

the  day  before  the  kind  of  wither-  consoler  in  sach  trials.    Waife  stop- 

ine  blight  that  had  passed  over  the  ned  him.     <*  AU^  that  voa  can  say, 

girl's  conntenance ;  bat  he  did  now  Mr.  George,  I  know  beforehand ;  and 

— when  she  met  his  eye  more  stead-  she   will    need    no   ^hortation    to 

ikstly,  and  had  resumed  something  prayer  and  to  fortitnda    I  stole  from 

of  the  open  genial'  infantine  grace  of  my  room  when  it  was  almost  dawn, 

manner  which  constatuted  her  pecu-  I  saw  light  under  the  door  of  her 

liar  charm,  and  which  it  was  difficult  chamber.    I  just  looked  in — softly — 

to  associate  with  deeper  grie&  than  nnperceived.    She  had  not  gone  to 

those  of  childhood.  bed.    She  was  by  the  open  window 

"  You  must  scold  my  grandfather,"  — stars  dving  out  of  the  sky — kned- 

she  said.    "  He  chooses  to  fancrjr  that  ing  on  ue  floor,  her  face  buried  in 

he  is  not  well  enough  yet  to  leave ;  her  hands.    She  has  prayed.    In  her 

and  I  am  sure  that  he  is,  and  will  soul,  at  this  moment,  be  sure  that  she 

recover  more  quickly  at  home  than  is  praying  now.    She  will  devote  her- 

here."  self  to  me — she  will  be  cheerful — ^you 

"  Pooh  I"  said  Waife ;  "  yon  young  will  hear  her  laugh,  Mr.  George ;  bat 

things  suppose  we  old  folks  can  be  she  will  not  conquer  in  this  world ; 

as  brisk  as  yourselves ;  but  if  I  am  long  before  the  new  year  is  out,  she 

to  be  scolded,  leave  Mr.  George  un-  will  be  looking  down  upon  our  grief 

awed  by  your  presence,  and  go  out,  with  her  bright  smile ;  but  we  shall 

my  dear,  while  the  sun  lasts:  I  know  not  see  her,  Mr.  George.     Do  not 

by  the  ways  of  that  blackbird  that  think  this   is  an  old    man's   foolish 

the  day  will  be  overcast  by  noon."  terror;  I  know  sorrow  as  physicians 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Gheorge  know  disease ;  it  l)as  its  mortal  symp- 

said  abruptly,  ^  Your  Sophy  is  1o<M[-  toms.     Hush  I  hear  me  out    I  have 

ing  very  ill,  and  if  you  are  well  enough  one  hope — it  is  in  you." 

to  leave,  it  .might  be  better  for  her  '*Inme?" 

to   move   from   this   gloomy  hous&  "  Yes.    Do  vou  remember  that  ^oa 

Movement  itself  is  a  neat  restora-  said,  if  I  could  succeed  in  opening 

tive,"  added  Gteorge,  witn  emphasis.  to  your  intellect  its  fair  career,  yon 

'*  You  see,  then,  that  she  looks  ill  would  be  the  best  friend  to  me  man 

— ^very  ill,"  said  Waife  deliberately ;  ever  had ;  and  I  said,  *  Agreed,  bot 

'*and  there  is  that  in  your  manner  change   the  party  in  the  contract; 

which  teUs  me  you  guess  the  cause."  befriend    my  Sophy  instead  of  me, 

"I  do  guess  it,  from  the  glimpse  and  if  ever  I  ask  you,  help  me  in 

which  I  caught  of  Lionel's  face  after  ausht  for  her  welfare  and  happiness ;' 

be  had  been  closeted  a  short  time  and  you  said,  *  With  heart  and  soul' 

with  Mr.  Darrell  at  my  uncle's  house  That  was  the  bargain,  Mr.  George, 

two  days  ago.    I  guess  it  also  from  Now,  you  have  ail  that  you  then 

a  letter  I  have   received   torn  my  despaired  of;  you  have  the  dignity 

nncle."  of  your  sacred  calling — ^yon  have  tlie 

*'Yoa   guess   right — very  right,"  eloquence  of  the  preacher.    I  cannot 

said  Waife,  still  with  the  same  seri-  cope  with  Mr.  Darrell — ^you  can.    He 

ous,    tranquil   manner.     *'  I  showed  has  a  heart— it  can  be  softened  ;  he 

her  this  letter  i^om  young  Hau^hton.  has  a  soul — ^it  can  be  fh«d  from  the 

Bead  it."     Gteorge  hurried  his  eye  withes  that  tether  it  down  ;  he  has 

over  the  letter,  and  returned  it  silent-  the  virtues  yon  can  apoeal  to  ;  and 

ly.    Waife  i)roceeded, —  h6  has  the  pride  whicn  you,  as  a 

^  I  was  frightened  vesterday  by  the  Christian  minister,  have  the  right  to 

strange  composure  she  showed.    In  prOve  to  be  a  sin.    I  cannot  argne 

her  fkioe  alone  could  be  read  what  she  with  him ;  I  cannot  reprove  the  man 

soffered.    We  talked  last  night     I  to  whom  I  owe  so  madi.    All  ranks 
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of  men  and  of  miiid  should  be  eqaal  endowed  for  all  special  pnrposee  of 

to  yoa,  the  pastor,  the  divine.    Yon  good.    Yoa  have  the  mind  to  reason 

ministers    of     the     gospel    addros  — the  tongue  to  persoade — the  ma- 

yoorselves  unabashed    to  the    poor,  jestic  earnestness  of  impassioned  zeaL 

the  hamblCf  the  nninstnicted.     Did  Nor  are  yon  here  the  priest  alone; 

Heaven  give    yon  power  and   cop-  yoa  are  here  the  friend,  the  conOdant, 

mandment  over   these  alone  7     (tO,  of  all  for  whom  yon  may  exert  your 

Preacher  I    po !     Speak    with    the  powers    Oh,  George  Morley,  I  am 

same  aathority  to  the  great,  to  the  a  poor  ignorant  blanderer,  when  pre- 

hanghty,  to  the  wise  !'^  samiog  to  exhort  yon  as  Christian 

The  old  man's   look  and  gesture  minister;  but  in  your  own  words- 
were  sublime.  I  address  yoa  as  man  and  gentle- 

The  Preacher  felt  a  thrill  vibrate  man  —  yon  declared  that  '  thought 
from  his  ear  to  his  heart ;  but  his  and  zeal  should  not  stammer  wl^n- 
reason  was  .  less  affected  than  his  ever  I  said — Keep  your  promise.*  I 
heart.  He  shook  his  head  mourn-  say  it  now — Keep  faith  to  the  child 
fully.  The  task  th'is  assigned  to  you  swore  to  me  to  befriend !"  . 
him  was  beyond  the  limits  which  *'I  will  go  —  and  at  once,"  said 
custom  prescribes  to  the  priest  of  the  George,  rising.  *'But  be  not  san- 
Eoglieh  Ohurch — dictation  to  a  man  guine.  I  see  not  a  chance  of  sue- 
not  even  of  his  own  flock,  upon  the  cess.  A  man  so  superior  to  myself 
closest  affairs  of  that  man's  own'pri-  in  years,  station,  abilities,  repute  T' 
vate  hearth  and  home !  Our  society  **  Where  would  be  Ohri^ttianity,'^ 
allows  no  such  privilego^  and  our  said  Waife,  '*  if  the  earliest  preacliers 
society  is  right  had  raised  such  questions  ?     There 

Waife,  watching  his  countenance,  is  a  soldier's  courage — is  there  not  a 

saw  at  once  what  was  passing  in  his  priest's  ?" 

mind,  and  resumed,  as  if  answering       George  made  no  answer,  but,  with 

George's  own  thought, —  abstracted  eye,  gathered  brow,  and 

*'  Ay,  if  you  were  but  the  common-  slow    meditative    step,   quitted    the 

place  priest  1    But  you  are  something  room,  and  sought  Guy  DarrelL 
more ;  you  are  |he  priest  specially 
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Tht  Man  of  the  World  shows  more  Indifference  to  the  things  and  doctrines  of  the  World  than 
might  be  sapposed. — Bat  he  yindlcates  his  character,  which  might  otherwise  be  jeopardbed, 
by  the  adroitness  with  which,  baring  resolved  to  roast  chestnuts  in  the  ashes  of  another 
mau*8  hearth,  he  handles  them  when  hottest,  by  the  proxy  of  a— Cat's  paw. 

In  the  letter  which  George   told  himself,  he  would  be  irresbtibly  at- 

Waifejbe  had  received  from  his  uncle,  traded  towards  her ;  that  Innocence, 

George  had  an  excuse  for  the  delicate  like  Truth,  would    be   mighty,  and 

and   ardaous  mission   he  undertook,  prevail ;  —  Darrell   was    engaged   in 

which  he  did  not  confide  to  the  old  the  attempt  to  clear  WiUiam  Losely's 

man,  lest  it  ahouid  convey  more  hopes  name  and  blood  from  the  taint  of 

than    its  nature  justified.     In   this  felony ; — Alban  was  commissioned  to 

letter,  Alban  related,  with  a  degree  negotiate  with  Jasper  Losely  on  any 

of  feeling  that  he  rarely  manifested,  terms  that  would  remove  all  chance 

his  ^rewell  conversation  with  Lionel,  of  future  disgrace  from  that  quarter- 

who  had   just  departed  to  join  his  Oh  yes  1  to  poor  LionePs  eyes,  obsta- 

new  regiment.    The  poor  young  man  cles  vanished  —  the    future    became 

had  buoyed  himself  up.  with  delighted  clear.    And  thus,  when^  after  telling 

expectations  of  the  result  of  Sophv's  him  of  his  final  interview  with  the 

prolonged   residence  under   Darrell*8  minister,  Darrell  said,  "I  trust  that, 

roof ;  he  had  persuaded  his  reason  in  bringing  to  William  Losely  this 

that  when   Darrell   had   been    thus  intelligence,  I  shall   at   least  soften 

enabled  to  see  and  judge  of  her  for  his  disappointment,  when  I  make  it 
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thorongUy  dear  to  him  how  impos-  loid  a  poor  b<7  with  benefits,  and 

Bible  it  18  that  his  Sophy  can  e^rer  be  say,  '  There  is  bat  one  way  to  prot« 

more  to  me — ^to  itf — ^than  a  etraoger  your  gratitude  ;    remember   my  an- 

who^  virtues  create  an  interest  in  cestors,  and  be  miserable  for  the  rest 

her  welfare  "— lionel  was  stonned  as  of  yonr  days  I '    Darrell,  forsooth,  io- 

by  a  blow.     Scarcely  ooald  he  mnr*  tends  to  leaye  to  Lionel  the  trana- 

mur —  mission  of  the  old  Darrell  name ;  and 

*'Toa  havo  seen  her — and  yoor  the  old  Darrell  name  most  not  be 

resolve  remains  the  same."  tarnished  by  the  marriage  on  whidi 

«*  Can   yon  donbt  it  ?"   answered  Lfonel  has  nnlaokily  set  his  heart  1 

Darrell,  as  if  in  sarprise.    '*  The  r^  I  respect  the  old  name  ;  bat  it  is  not 

solve  may  now  give  me  pain  on  my  like  the  Hoose  of  Vipont—a  British 

accoant,  as  before  it  gave  me  pain  on  Institution.     And  if  some  democra- 

yours.     Bat  if  not  moved  by  yonr  tical  cholera,  which  does  not  care  a 

pain,  can  I  be  moved  by  mine  f   TTuU  rash  tot  old  names,  carries  off  Lionel, 

woald  be  a  baseness."  what  becomes  of  the  old  name  then  f 

The  Oolonel,  in  depicting  Idonel's  Lionel  is  not  DarrelFs  son ;  Lionel 
state  of  mind  after  the  yonng  soldier  need  not^  perforce,  take  the  old  name, 
had  written  his  farewell  to  Waife,  Let  the  yoang  man  live  as  Lionel 
and  previons  to  qaittins  London,  Hanghton,  and  the  old  name  die 
expressed  very  gloomy  forebodings,  with  Gay  Darrell  I 
*<I  do  not  say,"  wrote  he,  **that  '*As  to  the  ppor  girVs  birth  and 
Lionel  will  gailtUy  seek  death  in  the  parentage,  I  tielieve  we  shall  never 
field,  nor  does  death  there  come  know  them.  I  qaite  aj^ee  with 
more  to  those  who  seek  than  to  those  Darrell  that  it  will  be  wisest  never 
who  shon  it ;  bat  he  will  go  upon  a  to  inquire.  But  I  dismiss,  as  far^ 
service  exposed  to  more  than  oroinary  fetched  and  improbable,  his  supposi- 
suffering,  privation,  and  disease  —  tion  that  she  is  Gabrielle  Deemareta' 
without  that  rallying  power  of  hope  daughter.  To  me  it  is  infinitely  more 
—  that  Will,  and  jDoire  To  Live,  likdy,  either  that  the  deposition  of 
which  constitute  the  true  stamina  the  Nurse,  which  poor  Willv  gave  to 
of  Youth.  And  I  have  always  set  a  Darrell,  and  which  Darrell  showed 
black  mark  upon  those  who  go  into  to  me,  is  trne  (only,  that  Jasper  was 
war  joyless  and  despondent  Send  a  conniving  at  Uie  temporary  suspen* 
young  fellow  to  the  camp  with  his  sion  of  his  child's  existence  while  it 
spirits  broken,  his  heart  heavy  as  a  suited  his  purpose) — or  that,  at  the 
lump  of  lead,  and  the  first  of  those  worst,  this  mysterious  yonng  lady  is 
epidemics  which  thin  ranks  more  the  daughter  of  the  artiate.  In  the 
than  the  cannon,  says  to  itself,  former  supposition,  as  I  have  said 
*  There  is  a  man  for  me  I '  Any  over  and  over  again,  a  marriage  bo- 
doctor  will  teU  you  that,  even  at  tween  lionel  and  Sophy  is  precisely 
home,  the  gav  and  light-hearted  that  which  Darrell  shoiud  desire  ;  in 
walk  safis  through  the  pestilence,  that  the  latter  case,  of  course,  if  Lionel 
settles  on  the  moping  as  malaria  were  the  head  of  the  House  of  Vipont, 
settles  on  a  marsh.  Confound  Guy  the  idea  of  such  an  union  would  be 
Darrell*s  ancestors,  they  have  spoilt  inadmisaible.  But  Dond,  entre  nouif 
Qaeen  Victoria  as  good  a  young  sol-  is  the  son  of  a  mined  spendthrift  by 
dier  as  ever  wore  sword  by  his  aide,  a  linen-draper's  daughter.  And  Dar* 
Six  months  ago,  and  how  blithe-  rell  has  but  to  give  the  handsome 
ly  Lionel  Haughton  looked  forth  young  coaple  five  or  six  thousand  a- 
to  the  future !  —  all  laurel  I— no  cy-  yeai^,  and  I  know  the  world  well 
press !,  And  now,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  enoogh  to  know  that  the  world  will 
shaken  hands  with  a  victim  sacrificed  trouble  itself  very  little  about  their 
by  Saperstition  to  the  tombs  of  the  pedigrees.  And  really  Lionel  should 
dead.  I  cannot  blame  Darrell :  I  be  left  wholly  free  to  choose  whether 
daresay  in  the  same  position  I  might  he  prefer  a  iir\  whom  he  loves  with 
do  the  same.  But  no ;  on  second  his  whole  heart,  five  or  six  thousand 
Uiooghts  I  should  not  I  If  Darrell  a-year,  happiness,  and  the  chance  of 
does  not  choose  to  marry  and  have  honours  in  a  glorious  profession  to 
sons  of  his  own,  he  has  no  right  to  which  he  will  then  k>ok  with  glad 
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spirits  —  or  a  life-lonff  misery,  with  if  yon  think  it  woald  avail.  If  not. 
the  right,  after  Darrelrs  death — ^tbat  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  pray 
I  hope  will  not  be  these  thirty  years  Heaven  for  those  whom  we  poor 
— to  bear  the  name  of  Darrdl  instead  mortals  cannot  serve." 
of  Hanfrhton ;  which,  if  I  were  the  list  On  the  envelope,  Alban  had  added 
of  the  Hanghtons,  and  had  any  family  these  words—*'  Bat  of  coarse,  before 
pride — as,  tnank  Heaven,  I  have  not  showing  the  enclosed,  yoa  will  pre- 
— would  be  a  painful  exchange  to  pare  DarrelPs  mind  to  weigh  its  con- 
me  ;  and  dearly-boaght  by  the  addi-  tents."  And  probably  it  was  in  that 
tion  of  some  additional  thonsands^'a-  cat%  and  simple  injunction  that  the 

J  rear,  when  I  had  grown  perhaps  as  subtle  man  of  the  world  evioced 
ittJe  disposed  to  spend  them  as  Guv  the  astuteness  of  which  not  a  trace 
Darrell  himself  ia  But,  after  all,  was  apparent  in  the  body  of  his  let* 
there  is  one   I   compassionate  even  ter. 

more  than  young  Haogbton.  Mv  Though  Alban'b  communication  liad 
.  morning  rides  of  late  have  been  much  much  excited  his  nephew,  yet  George 
in  the  direction  of  Twickenham,  visit-  had  not  judged  it  discreet  to  avul 
ing  our  fair  cousin  Lady  Montfort  himself  of  the  permission  to  diow 
I  went  first  to  lecture  her  for  letting  it  to  Darrell.  It  seemed  to  him 
these  young  people  see  bo  much  of  that  the  pride  of  his  host  would 
each  other.  But  my  anger  melted  take  much  more  ofience  at  its  traos- 
into  admiration  and  sympathy,  when  mission  through  the  hands  of  a  third 
I  found  with  what  tender,  exquisite^  person,  than  at  the  frank  tone  of  its 
matchless  friendship^  she  had  been  ressonmgs  and  suggestions.  And 
all  the  while  scheming  for  Darrell's  George  had  determioed  to  re-enclose 
happiness ;  and  with  what  remoree  it  to  the  Colond,  umng  him  to  for^ 
she  now  contemplated  the  sorrow  ward  it  himself  to  Darrell  just  as  it 
which  a  friendship  so  grateful,  and  a  was,  with  but  a  brief  line  to  say, 
belief  so  natural,  had  innocently  ''that,  on  reflection,  Alban  submit- 
occasioned.    That  remorse  is  wearing   ted,  direct  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  the 

her  to  death.    Dr.  F ,  who  attend-   reasonings  and  apprehensions  which 

ed  poor  dear  Willy,  is  also  attending  he  had  so  unrerarvedly  poured  forth 
her ;  and  he  told  me  privately,  that  in  a  letter  commenced  without  the 
his  skill  was  in  vain — that  her  case  intention  at  which  the  writer  arrived 
baffled  him ;  and  he  had  very  serious  at  the  clo6&"  But  now  that  the 
apprehensions.  Darrell  owes  some  preacher  had  undertaken  the  duty 
consideration  to  such  a  friend.  And  of  an  advocate,  the  letter  became 
to  think  that  here  are  lives  perma-  his  brief. 

nently  embittered,  if  not  risked,  by  George  passed  through  the  library, 
the  ruthless  obstinacy  of  the  best-  through  toe  study,  up  the  narrow 
hearted  man  I  ever  met  I  Now,  stair  that  finally  ioonducted  to  the 
though  I  have  already  intimated  my  same  lofty  cell  m  which  Darrell  had 
opinions  to  Darrell  with  a  candour  confronted  the  midnight  robber  who 
due  to  the  oldest,  and  dearest  of  my  claimed  a  child  in  Sophy.  With  a 
friends,  yet  I  have  never,  of  course,  nervous  hand  Greorge  knocked  at  the 
in  the  letters  I  have  written  to  him,  door. 

or  the  talk  we  have  had  together,       Unaccustomed  to  any  intrusion  on 
spoken  out  as   plainly  as   I  do  in   the  part  of  guest  or  household  in  that 
writing  to  you.     And  having  thus  solitary   retreat,  somewhat   sharply, 
written,  without  awe  of  his  grey  eye   as  if  in  anger.  Darrell'b  voice   an* 
and  dark  brow,* I  have  half  a  mind  swered  the  knock, 
to  add— 'seize  him  in  a  happy  mo-       "  Who's  there  ? " 
ment  and  show  him  this  letter.^    Tes,       *'  George  Morley/' 
I  give  you  full  leave  ,*  show  it  to  him      Darrell  opened  the  door. 
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"A  good  areber  to  not  known  hj  bis  arrows,  bat  bis  aim.**  **A  good  man  to  no  mnrt 
to  be  feared  tbao  a  sheep."  **  A  good  surgeon  mast  have  an  eaf^e's  ef  e,  a  Uon^s  beart  and  a 
lady^  band.**  **  A  good  tongne  is  a  good  weapon.**  And  despite  those  sncgestlTe  or  enooar- 
aglng  prorerba,  George  Monej  has  undertaken  sometbinff  so  op^ottd  to  aUproTerblal  philo- 
sophy, that  It  beeomes  a  |;raTe  question  what  be  will  do  with  It 

''I  come,'*    said  George,  "to  ask       Darrbll.  —  «A   philosophy   that 

yon  one  of  the  greatest  favotirs  a  man  preceded,  and  will  oatlire,  all  other 

can  coofer  upon  another ;  it  will  take  schools.    It   is  twin-born   with   the 

some  little  time  to  ezplun.    Are  700  world   itself.     Go  on ;   though   the 

atleisare?"  theme  be  inexhaustible,  its  interest 

Darrell's  brow  relaxed.  never  flags." 

'*  Seat  yoarself  in  oomfbrt,  my  dear       Georos  Morlvt. — "  Has  it  struck 

Gkorge.     If  it  be  in  my  power  to  you,  Mr.  Darrell,  that  few  lives  have 

serve  or  to   gratify  Alban  Morley's  ever  passed  under  your   survey,    in 

nephew,  it  is  I  who  receive  a  &vonr."  which  the  inexpressible  tenderness  of 

Darrell   thought     to    himself,    "  the  the  Omniscient  has  been  more  visibly 

young  man  is  ambitious— I  may  aid  in  dear  than  in  that  of  your  guest,  Wil- 

Lispath  towards  a  See  I"  Ham  Losdy  f 

George  Morlet. — ^  First  let  me       Darrell     (surprised).  —  **  Clear  ? 

say  that  I  would  consult  your  Intel-  To  me,  I  confess  that  if  ever  there 

lect  on  a   matter  which   habitually  were  an  instance  in  which  the  Divine 

attracts  and  engages  mine — that  old  tenderness,  the  Divine  Justice,  which 

vexed  question  of  the  origin  and  uses  I  can  never  presume  to  doubt,  was 

of  Evil,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  yet   undiscemible    to    my    bounded 

the  moral  world;  it  involves  prob-  vision,  it  is  in  the  instance  of  the 

lems  over    which   I  would    ponder  very  life  you  refer  to.    I  see  a  man 

for  hours  as  a  boy— on  which  I  wrote  of  admirable  virtues — of  a  childlike 

essays  as  a  schoolman — on  which  I  simplicity  of  character,  which  makes 

perpetually  collect  illustrations  to  for-  him  almost  unconscious  of  the  gran- 

tify  my  views  as  a  theologian."  deur  of  his  own  soul — ^involved  by  a 

"  He  is  writing  a  Book,"  thought  sublime   self-sacrifice  —  by   a  virtue, 

Darrell,  enviously ;  "  and  a  book  on  not  by  a  fkult— in  the  most  dreadful 

such  a  subject  will  last  him  all  his  of  human    calamities  —  Ignominious 

life.    Happy  man  I"  d^radation , — hurled  in  ue  mid-day 

George  Morlet. — "The   Pastor,  of  life  from  the  sphere  of  honest  men 

you  know,  is  frequently  consulted  by  — a  felon's  brand   on  his   name — a 

the  sufibring  and  oppressed ;  frequent-  vagrant  in  his  age ;  justice  at   last; 

]y  allied  upon  to  answer  that  ques-  but   tardy  and  niggard,  and  giving 

tion  in  which  the  scepticism  of  the  him  but  little  joy  when  it  arrives; 

humble  and  the  ignorant  ordinarily  because,  ever  thimcing  only  of  others, 

begins — *  Why  am  I  suffering  ?   Why  his  heart  is  wrapped  m  a  child  whom 

am  I  oppressed?    Is  this  the  justice  he  cannot  make-  happy  in  the  way  in 

of    Providence?      Has    the    Great  which  his   hopes  have   been   set  I — 

Father  that  benign  pity,  that  watch-  George — ^no,  your  illustration  might 


ful  care  for  his  children  which  you  be  turned  by  a  sceptic  into  an  aigu* 

Sreachers  tell  us?'     Ever  intent  on  ment  against  you." 

educing  examples  from  the  lives  to  George   Morlet.  -^  **  Not   unless 

which  the  clue  has  become  apparent,  the  sceptic   refused   the  elementary 

must  be  the  Priest  who  has  to  reason  starting-ground  from  which  you  and 

with  Affliction  caused  bv  no  apparent  I  may  reason ;  not  if  it  be  granted 

fault ;    and   where,  judged    by  the  that  Man  has  a  soul,  which  it  is  the 

canons  of  Human  justice,  cloud  and  object  of  this  life  to  enrich  and  de* 

darkness   obscure   the  Divine — still  veiop  for  another.    We  know  from 

to  '  vindicate  the  ways  of  God   to  my  undo  what  William  Losely  was 

man.'"  before  this  calamity  befell  hiffl---« 
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genial  boon-companion  —  a  careless,  will  seek  to  disentangle  the  flower 
frank,  *good  fellow* — all  the  virtues  from  the  weed? — ^how  (droppins^  in- 
you  now  praise  in  him,  dormant,  un-  adequate  metaphor)  Heaven  will  se- 
guessed  eren  by  himseld  Suddenly  lect  for  its  warning  chastisements 
came  Oalamitt  I  —  suddenly  arose  that  very  error  which  the  man  has 
the  Soul  I  Degradation  of  name,  so  blent  with  his  virtues  that  be 
and  with  it  dignity  of  nature !  How  holds  it  a  virtue  itself? — ^how,  gra- 
poor,  how  slight,  how  insignificant  dually,  slowly,  pertinaciously,  it  will 
William  Losdy  the  hanger-on  of  gather  this  beautiful  nature  all  to 
rural  Thanes  compared  with  that  itself— insist  on  a  sacrifice  it  would 
William  Waffb  whose  entrance  into  ask  from  no  other?  To  complete 
this  house,  you—despite  that  felon's  the  true  nature  of  poor  William 
brand  when  you  knew  it  was  the  Losely,  Heaven  ordained  the  sacri- 
martyr's  glory, — greeted  with  noble  fice  of  worldly  repute;  to  complete 
reverence :  whom,  when  the  mind  it-  the  true  nature  of  Guy  Darrell,  God 
self  was  stricken  down — only  the  soul  ordains  him  the  sacrifice  of  pride  I" 
left  to  the  wreck  of  the  l>ody— yon  Darrell  started — ^half  rose  ;  his  eye 
tend^  with  such  pious  care  as  he  flashed — his  cheek  paled ;  but  he  re- 
lay on  your  lather's  bed  1  And  do  muned  silent 
Tou,  who  hold  Nobleness  in  such  **I  have  approached  the  favour  I 
honour— do  yon,  of  all  men,  tell  me  supplicate,"  resumed  George,  drawing 
that  yon  cannot  recognise  that  Odes-  a.deep  breath,  as  of  relief.  **  Greater 
tial  tenderness  which  ennobled  a  favour  man  can  scarcely  bestow  upon 
Spirit  for  all  Eternity?"  his  fellow.    I  entreat  you  to  believe 

"George,  yon  are  right,"  cried  Dar-  that  I  respect,  and  love,  and  honour 
rell ;  **  and  I  was  a  blockhead  and  you  sufficiently  to  be  for  a  while  so 
blunderer,  as  man  always  is  when  lifted  up  into  vomr  friendship,  that  I 
he  mistakes  a  speck  in  his  telescope  may  claim  the  privilege,  without 
for  a  blotch  in  the  sun  of  a  system."      which  friendship  is  but  a  form— just 

Gboros  Moklbt.  —  **  But  more  as'  no  freedom  is  more  obnoxious  than 
difficult  it  is  to  recognise  the  mysteri-  intrusion  on  confidence  witiiheld,  so 
ous  agencies  of  Heavenlv  Love  when  no  favour,  I  repeat,  more  precious 
no  great  worldly  adversity  fbroes  ns  than  the  oonfid^ce  which  a  man  of 
to  pause  and  question.  Let  Fortune  worth  vouchsafes  to  him  who  iovitea 
Btrise  down  a  victim,  and  even  the  it  with  no  claim  but  the  loyalty  of  hia 
h^then  cries,  'This  is  the  hand  of  motives.*' 

QodV  But  w^ere  Fortune  brings  Said  Darrell,  softened,  but  with 
no  vicissitude ;  where  her  wheel  runs  stateliness — **  All  human  lives  are  as 
smooth,  dropping  wealth  or  honours  separate  circles;  they  may  touch  at 
as  it  rolls — whm  Afliiction  centres  one  point  in  friendly  approach,  but, 
its  work  within  the  secret,  nnrevealing  even  where  th^  touch,  each  rounds 
heart  —  there,  even  the  wisest  man  itself  from  oflT  the  otiier.  With  this 
may  not  readily  perceive  by  what  hint  I  am  contented  to  ask  at  what 
means  Heaven  is  admonishing,  fbrc-  point  in  my  circle  yon  would  touch  ?" 
ing,  or  wooing  him  nearer  to  itself  Gbobox  Morlet. — ^  I  thank  yon 
I  uke  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom  gratefully ;  I  accept  yoor  iUustratioo. 
Heaven  acknowledges  a  fiavoured  son.  The  point  is  touched ;  I  need  no  other.*' 
I  assume  his  outward*  life  crowned  He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  concentrat- 
with  successes,  his  mind  stored  with  ing  all  his  thoughts,  and  then  said, 
opulent  gifts,  his  nature  endowed  with  musing  accents — **  Yes,  I  accept 
with  lofty  virtues ;  what  an  heir  to  your  illustration ;  I  will  even  strength* 
train  through  the  brief  school  of  en  the  force  of  the  truth  implied  in 
earth  for  due  place  in  the  ages  that  it  by  a  more  homely  iltustraUon  of 
roll  on  for  evei;  But  this  man  has  my  own.  There  are  small  skeleton 
a  parasite  weed  in  each  bed  of  a  soul  abridgments  of  history  which  we 
ridi  in  floweie ; — weed  and  flowers  give  to  children.  In  such  a  year  a 
intertwined,  stem  with  stem  —  their  king  was  crowned  —  a  battSe  was 
fibres  nnithig  even  deep  down  to  the  fought ;  there  was  some  great  dis- 
root Oan  yon  not  conceive  with  aster,  or  some  great  triumph.  Of  the 
what  untiring  vigilant  care  Heaven  true   progress  and    development  of 
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the  DatioQ  whose  reoord  is  thus  epit-  ''  Yoa  do  not  transgress  unless  it 
omised  —  of  the  complicated  causes  be  as  a  flatterer  I  If  I  frowned,  it  was 
irhich  lead  to  these  enlient  events —  oacooscioasly-^the  sign  of  thought, 
of  the  animated,  varied,  maltitodiooos  not  anger.  Paose !  —  my  mind  nas 
life  which  has  been  hnriying  on  from  I^(t  yoa  for  a  moment ;  it  is  looking 
epoch  to  epoch,  the  abridgment  tells  into  the  past" 
nothing.  It  is  so  with  the  life  of  each  The  past !— Was  it  not  tme !  That 
individaal  man :  the  life  as  it  stands  home  to  whose  porch  came  in  time 
before  us  is  bat  a  sterile  epitome —  the  Black  Horses,  in  time  jost  to  save 
hid  from  oar  sight  the  emotions  which  from  the  last  worst  dlshonoar,  bot  not 
are  the  People  of  the  Heart.  In  saoh  save  from  years  racked  by  each  pang 
a  year  occurred  a  visible  something —  that  can  harrow  man's  dignity  in  each 
a  gain — a  loss— a  saccess— a  disap-  daily  assault  on  the  fort  of  man's 
pointment;  the  People  of  the  Heart  pride;  the  slv  treacheroas  daughter 
crowned  or  deposed  a  king.  This  is  —  her  terrible  marriage  —  the  man 
all  we  know;  and  the  most  volamin*  whose  disgrace  she  had  linked  to. her 
COS  biography  ever  written  most  still  blood,  and  whose  life  still  was  insalt 
be  a  mea^  abridgment  of  all  that  and  threat  to  his  own.  Trae,  what  a 
really  individaalieed  and  formed  a  war  upon  Pride  I  And  even  in  that 
man.  I  ask  not  yonr  confidence  in  a  secret  and  fatal  love  which  had  been 
single  detail  or  fact  in  your  existence  of  all  his  griefs  the  most  inflaential 
which  lies  b^ond  my  sight  Bur  and  enduring,  had  his  pride  been  less 
from  me  so  curious  an  insolenoe ;  but  bitterly  wounded,  and  that  pride  less 
I  do  ask  you  this — Befleoting  on  your  enthroned  in  his  being,  would  his 
past  life  as  a  whole,  have  not  yonr  grief  have  been  so  relentless,  his 
chief  sorrows  had  a  common  idiosyn-  attempts  at  its  conquest  so  vain? 
cras^?  Have  they  not  been  strange-  And  then,  even  now — what  was  it 
ly  directed  towards  the  frustration  of  said  '*  I  can  bless  '* —  holy  Love  I 
some  one  single  object — cherished  bv  What  was  it  said  ^  but  not  pardon  " 
your  earliest  hopes,  and,  as  if  in  den-  — stem  Pridk  I  And  so  on  to  these 
ance  of  fate,  resolutely  clung  to  even  last  revolutions  of  sterile  life.  Was 
now?'*  he    not  miserable   in   Lionel's  and 

"It    is    true,"  mattered    Darrell.   Sophy's   miserv?     Forlorn    in   that 
"  Ton  do  not  offend  me ;  go  on  I"  Oitadel  of  Pride— dosed  round  and 

''And  have  not  these  Sobbows,  invested  with  Sorrows— and  the  last 
in  frustratiog  your  obj^t,  often  as-  Hopes  that  had  fled  to  the  fortress, 
sumed,  too,  a  certain  unuormi^  in  slun  in  defence  of  its  outworks, 
the  weapons  they  use,  in  the  quarter  With  hand  shading  his  fece,  Darrell 
they  harass  or  invade,  almost  as  if  it  remained  some  minutes  silent  At 
were  a  strategic  policy  that  guided  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  eye 
them  where  they  could  most  pain,  or  was  steadfast,  hia  lip  firm, 
hamble,  or  eject  a  Foe  that  they  were  **  Gteorge  Morley,"  said  he,  "  I  ac- 
ordered  to  storm  ?  Degrade  you  they  knowledge  much  jastice  in  the  cen- 
could  not ;  such  was  not  their  mission,  sure  you  have  conveyed,  with  so  art* 
Heaven  left  you  intact  a  kingliness  of  ful  a  delicacy,  that  if  it  fell  to  reform, 
natnre— a  loftiness  of  spirit,  unabased  it  cannot  displease,  and  leaves  much 
by  assaults  levelled  not  against  your-  to  be  seriously  revolved  in  solitary 
aelf,  but  your  pride ;  yonr  personal  self- commune.  But  though  I  may 
dignity,  though  singularly  sensitive,  own  that  pride  is  not  ma£  for  man, 
though  bitterlv  galled,  stood  proof,  and  that  in  the  blindness  of  human 
What  might  lower  lesser  men,  low-  judgment  I  may  often  have  confound- 
ered  not  you ;  Heaven  left  you  that  ed  pride  with  dutv,  and  sufiered  for 
dignity,  for  it  belongs  alike  to  your  the  mistake,  yet  that  one  prevailing 
intellect  and  yonr  virtuea— but  suf-  object  of  my  life,  which  wita  so  star- 
fered  it  to  be  a  source  of  your  an-  tling  a  trulji  you  say  it  has  pleased 
gnish.  Why  ?  Because,  not  content  Heaven  to  frustrate,  I  cannot  hold  an 
with  adorning  your  virtues,  it  was  cov-  error  in  itself.  Tou  have  learned 
ering  the  fault  against  which  were  enough  from  yoar  uncle,  seen  enough 
directed  the  sorrows.  Yoa  frown —  of  me  yourself,  to  know  what  ihkt 
forgive  me."  object  has  be^     Ton  are  scholar 
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eoongh  to  concede  to  roe  that  it  is  Said  Darrell,  irreflisttbly  alfaxied 
no  ignoble  homage  which  either  na-  on,  but  with  a  tinge  of  his  gnnt 
tiona  or  persons  render  to  the  anoes-  irony,  **  Yon  have  the  tnie  genius  of 
tral  Dead— that  homage  is  an  instinct  the  pnlpit,  and  I  concede  to  yon  iti 
in  all  bat  Tnlgar  and  sordid  natures,  rights.  I  will  listen  with  the  wish 
Has  a  man  no  ancestry  of  bis  own,  to  profit — the  more  sosoeptible  of 
rightly  and  jostly,  if  himself  of  worth,  oonvictiod,  because  freed  from  the 
he  appropriates  to  his  lineage  all  the  necessity  to  reply .'^ 
heroes,  and  bards,  and  patriots  of  his  Georob*  Morlbt. — **  Yon  Tindi- 
fi^ierlimd.  A  free  citizen  has  an-  cate  the  object  which  has  been 
oestors  in  all  the  glorious  chielh  that  the  main  ambition  of  your  life, 
have  adorned  the  State,  on  the  sole  Yon  say  'not  an  ignoble  object.* 
condition  that  he  shall  rayere  their  Truly!  ignoble  objects*  are  not  for 
tombs,  and  guard  their  memory  as  a  you.  The  question  is,  are  there  not 
son  \  And  thus,  whenever  they  who  objects  nobler,  which  should  have 
speak  trumpet-tongued  to  grand  de-  attained  higher  value,  and  led  to 
mocracies,  would  rouse  some  quailing  larger  resultf  in  the  soul  which  Pro- 
generation  to  heroic  deed  or  sacrifice,  vidence  assigned  to  you ;  was  not 
they  appeal  in  the  Name  of  Ancestors,  the  proper  place  of  the  object  yoa 
and  call  upon  the  living  to  be  worthy  vindicate  that  of  an  auxttiaiy — a  sob- 
of  the  dead  1  That  which  is  so  laud*  ordinate,  rather  then  that  of  the  all- 
able—nay,  so  necessary  a  sentiment  directing,  edf-suffidnc  l^er  and 
in  the  mass,  cannot  be  a  fault  .that  autocrat  of  such  various  powers  of 
augers  Heaven  in  the  man.  like  all  mind  ?  I  picture  yon  to  mysjelf— a 
high  sentiments,  it  may  compel  harsh  lone,  bold-hearted  boy -^  in  this  an- 
and  rugged  duties ;  it  may  need  the  cient  hall,  amidst  these  primitive 
stem  suppression  of  many  a  gentle  landscapes,  in  which  old  laaaodation 
impulse  —  of  many  a  pleasing  wish,  are  so  little  disturbed  by  the  modem 
But  we  must  regard  it  in  its  merit  —in  which  the  wild  turf  of  waste 
and  consistency  as  a  whole.  And  if,  lands,  vanishing  deep  into  mases  of 
my  eloquent  and  subtle  friend,  all  solemn  wood^  lend  the  scene  to 
von  have  hitherto  said  be  designed  dreams  of  gone  days — bring  Adveo- 
but  to  wind  into  pleas  for  the  same  tore  and  Knighthood,  and  all  the 
cause  that  I  have  already  decided  poetical  colours  of  Eld,  to  unite  the 
against  the  advocate  in  mv  own  heart  nomage  due  to  the  ancestral  dead 
which  sides  with  lioners  generous  with  the  future  ambition  of  life;-— 
love  and  yon  fair  girPs  ingenuous  Image  full  of  interest  and  of  pathos 
and  touching  grace,  let  us  break  up  — a  friendless  child  of  a  race  more 
the  court :  the  judge  has  no  choice  beloved  for  its  decay,  looking  ^nnt- 
but  the  law  which  imperiously  gov-  lees  on  to  poverty  and  toil,  with  that 
erns  his  judgment"  oonriction  of  power  which  is  bom  of 
George  '  Morlbt. — ^*  I  hav%  not  collected  purpose  and  earnest  will ; 
hitherto  presumed  to  apply  to  par-  and  recording  his  secret  vow,  that 
ticular  cases  the  general  argument  single-handed  he  will  undo  the  work 
you  so  indulgently  allow  me  to  urge  of  destroying  ages,  and  restore  his 
m  &vour  of  mv  theory,  that  in  the  line  to  its  place  of  honour  in  the  ^ 
world  of  the  human  heart,  when  landl"  ^ 
dosely  examined,  *there  is  the  same  George  paused,  and  tears  stood  in 
harmony  of  design  as  in  the  external  Darreirs  eyes, 
universe ;  that  in  Fault  and  in  Borrow  ''  Yes,*'  resumed  the  scholar — ^*  yes, 
are  the  axioms,  and  problems,  and  for  the  child,  for  the  youth,  for  the 
postulates  of  a  soienoe.  Bear  with  man  in  his  firat  daring  stride  into 
me  a  little  longer  if  I  still  pursue  the  the  Action  of  Lilb,  that  object  oom- 
same  course  of  reasoning.  I  shall  mands  our  respectful  sympathies^ 
not  have  the  arrogance  to  argue  a  But  wait  a  few  yeara  Has  that 
special  instance — to  say,  ^ This  you  object  expanded?  Has  it  led  on 
should  do,  this  j^ou  should  not  do.*  into  objects  embracing  humanity  t 
All  I  would  ask  is,  leave  to  proffer  a  Remains  it  alone  and  sterile  in  the 
fbw  more  suggestions  to  your  own  bosom  of  successful  genius?  Or  is  it 
large  and  candid  experience."  prolific  and  fraitfnl  of  grander  do- 
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fflgoB — of  more  wide>Bpreadiog  uses  ?  socoesB  which  was  not  denied  yoa 

Make  genius  snooessfal,  and  all  men  achieved  the  link  with  posterity  that 

have  tro  right  to  say,  '  Brother,  help  your  hand,  if  not  fettered,  would  loog 

08  V     What !   no   other  object  still  since  have  forged  ?    Grant  that  Hea- 

bat  to  bnild  np  a  hoose  I — ^to  recover  yen  says,  '  Stabbom  child,  yield  at  * 

a  line  I     What  was  grand   at  one  last  to  the  warnings  that  came  from 

stage  of  an  onward  career,  is  narrow  my  love  1    From  a  son  so  favoured 

and   small    at   another  I     Ambition  and  stroog,  I  exact  the  most  difficult 

limited  to  the  rise  of  a  family  I    Can  otknng  1    Thou  hast  sacrificed  much, 

our  sympathies    still    hallow    that  t  but  for  ends  not  prescribed  ^  in  my 

No  1     In  Quy   Darrell  successful —  law ;  sacrifice  now  to  me  the  thing 

that  ambition  was  treason  to  earth  I  thou   most   cUngest    to  —  Pride.     I 

Mankind     lAs    his     family     now  1  make  the  pang  I  demand  purposely 

Therktorb    Heaven    thwuied    the  bitter.    I  twine  round  the  offering  I 

object  which  opposed  its  own  ends  ask  the  fibres  that  bleed  in  relaxing. 

in  creating  you  1    THiURFORB  chUd*  What  to  other  men  would  be  no  duty, 

less  you    stand    on   your    desolate  is  duty  to  thee,  because  it  entails  a 

hearth!  —  THRREroRB,   lol   side    by  triumphant  selfnoooquest,   and    pajs 

side — yon   uncompleted  pile — your  to  Humanity  the  arrears  of  just  dues 

own  uncompleted  life !"  long    neglected.'     Grant   the    hard 

Darrell  sate  dumb.     He  was  ap-  sacrifice  made ;  I  must  think  Heaven 

paUed  !  has  ends  for  your  joy  even  here,  when 

Gborgb  Morlbt. — *^  Has  not  that  it  asks  you  to  part  with  the  cause  of 
object  stinted  your  very  intellect?  Has  your  sorrows;  —  I  must  think  that 
it  not,  while  baffled  in  its  own  centred  your  evening  of  life  may  have  sun- 
aim — ^has  it  not  robbed  you  of  the  shine  denied  to  its  noon.  But  with 
glory  whidi  youth  craved,  and  which  Gk)d  are  no  bargains.  A  virtue,  the 
manhood  might  have  won?  Idolater  more  arduous  because  it  must  trample 
to  the  creed  of  an  Ancestor's  Namb,  down  what  your  life  has  exalted  as 
has  your  own  name  that  hold  on  the  virtue,  is  before  you ;  distasteful, 
grateful  respect  of  the  Future,  which  austere,  repellant  The  most  inviting 
men  ever  give  to  that  genius  whose  arguments  in  its  favour  are,  that  it 
objects  are  knit  with  mankind  ?  Sud-  proffers  no  bribes ;  men  would  acquit 
denly,  in  the  zenith  of  Ufe,  amidst  you  in  rejecting  it;  Judged  by  our 
cheers,  not  of  genuine  renown, —  world's  ordinary  rule,  men  would  be 
dieers  loud  and  brief  as  a  mob's  right  in  acquitting  you.  But  if  on 
hurrah — calamities,  all  of  which  I  reflection  you  say  in  your  heart  of 
know  not^  nor  conjecture,  interrupt  lusarts,  *This  ii  a  virtue,'  you  will 
your  career; — and  when  your  own  follow  its.  noiseless  path  up  to  the 
ufe*long  object  is  arrested,  or  rather  smile  of  Gk)d  I" 
when  it  is  snatched  Arom  your  eye,  The  Preacher  ceased, 
your  eenins  renounces  all  usea  Fame,  Darrell  breathed  a  long  sigh,  rose 
ever'^uring,  was  before  you  still,  had  slowly,  took  Geoige's  hand,  pressed  it 
your  objects  been  those  for  which  warmly  in  both  bis  own,  and  turned 
genios  is  given.  You  muse.  Heaven  (quickly  and  silently  away.  He  paused 
permits  tnese  rude  words  to  strike  in  the  deep  recess  where  the  gleam ' 
home!  Guy  Darrell,  it  is  not  too  of  the  wintry  sun  shot  through  the 
late!  Heaven's  warnings  are  always  small  casement,  aslant  and  pale  on 
in  time  1  Reflect,  with  the  one  nar-  the  massive  wall ;  opening  the  lat* 
row  object  was  fostered  and  fed  the  tioe,  he  looked  fortn  on  the  old 
one  master  failing  of  Pride.  To  us  hereditary  trees — on  the  Gothic 
as  Christians,  or  as  reaaoners,  it  is  church-tower  —  on  the  dark  ever- 
not  in  this  world  that  every  duty  is  greens  that  belted  his  father's  tomb, 
to  find  its  special  meed;  vet  by  that  Again  he  sighed,  but  this  time  the 
same  mystical  law  which  makes  sigh  had  a  haughty  sound  in  its 
Science  of  Sorrow,  rewards  are  but  abrupt  impatience;  and  George  felt 
often  the  normal  effect  of  duties  sub-  that  words  written  must  remain  to 
Umely  fulfilled.  Out  of  your  pride  strengthen  and  confirm  the  effect 
and  your  one-cherished  object,  has  of  words  spoken.  He  had  at  least 
there   grown  happiness?     Has  the  obeyed   his   nude's   wise  injunction 
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—be  Iiad  pTepared  Damirs  miDd  to  of  the  Poet !    If  the  Poet  be  born, 

weigh  tibe  oontenta  of  a  letter,  which,  not  made,  is  it  not  beeanae  he  m 

given  in  the  first  instanoe,  wotdd  per-  bom   to   qnnpathise   with  what  he 

haps  hare  rendered  Darrell*8  resoln-  has  nerer  expmenoed  ?" 

tlon  not  less  stubborn,  by  increasing  **  I  see  1  There  are  bom  Preachers  I** 

the  pain  to  himself  whioh  the  resoln-  Darrell   reseated  himself,  and  be- 

tion  already  inflicted.  gan  Alban*s  letter.    He  was  evidentiy 

Darrell  turned,  and  looked  towards  moved  by  the  OotonePs  aooonnt  of 

Qeorse,  as  if  in  surprise  to  see  lum  Lionel's  grief— muttering  to  himsdf, 

still  lingering  there.  '^  Poor  boy  1— but  he  Is  brave-^e  is 

^*I  have  now  but  to  pUce  before  young.*'    When  he  came  to  Albania 

yon   this   letter  firom  my  uncle  to  forebodings,  on  the  efibote.  of  dejeo- 

myself;  it  enters  into  those  details  tion  upon  the  stamina  of  life,  be 

which  it  would  have  misbecome  me  pressed  his  hand  quickly  against  his 

specially  to  discuss.    Remember,   I  breast  as  if  he  had  received  a  shock! 

entreat  you,  in  reading  it,  that  it  is  He  mused  awhile  before  be  resumed 

written  by  your  oldest  friend — ^b^  a  bis  task ;  then  he  read  rapidly  and 

man  who  has  no  dull  discrimination  rilently  till  his  Ihoe  flushed,  and  be 

in   the  perplexities  of  Ufe,  or  the  repeated  in  a  hollow  tone,  inexprenr 

niceties  of  honour.''  ib|y  mournful,  ^  *  Let  the  young  man 

Darrell  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  live,  and  the  old  name  die  with  Guy 

and  took'  the   letter.     George  was  Darrell.'    Ay,  ay  I  see  how  the  world 

about  to  leave  the  room.    <  sides  with   Touth.     What   matters 

''  Stay,''  said  Darrell, ''  'tis  best  to  all  else  so  that  Youth  have  ita  toy  I" 

have  but  one  interview — one  conver-  Again  his  eye  hurried  on  impatiently 

Mtion  on  the  subject  which  has  been  tiU  he  came  to  the  PMBage  devoted 
just  enforped  on  me;  and  the  letter'  to  Lady  Montfort;  then  Qeorge  saw 

may  need  a  comment,  or  a  message  that  the  paper  trembled  yiolwtly  in 

to  your  uncle."    He  stood  hesitatinff,  bis  hand»  and  that  his  very  lips  grew 

with  the  letter  open  lin  his  hand;  white.     <**  Serious    apprmnsions,"' 

and  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  George's  he  muttered.    ^I  owe  *  consideimttoii 

pale  and  powerful  countenance,  said,  to  such  a  friend.'     This  man  is  with- 

''  How  is  it  that,  with  an  experience  out  a  heart  1" 

of  mankind,  which*  you  will  nardon  He  clenched  the  paper  in  his  hand 

me  for  assuming  to  be  limited,  you  without   reading    wther.     '*  Leave 

yet  read  so  wondrohsly  the  compli-  me  this  letter,  George;  I  will  give 

cated  human  heart?"  an  answer  to  that  and  to  you  before 

<«  If  I  really  have  that  gift,"  said  night"    He  caught  up  his  hat  as  he 

George,  **  I  wul  answer  your  question  spoke,  passed  into  the  iifele»  piotnre- 

by  another :  Is  it  through  experience  ^lery,  and  so  out  into  the  open  air. 

that  we   leara  to  read  the  human  George,  dubious  and  anxious,  gamed 

heart — or  is  it  through  sympathy?  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  and 

If  it  be  experienoe,  what  becomes  locked  tiie  door. 


CHAPTEB  III. 
At  Uat,  the  grtet  QnMUon  bj  Torture  li  fUrly  appUed  to  Guy  DarrelL 

What   will    he    do    with    it?  lured  his  step  as  a  beckoning  ghost? 

What  will  Guy  Darrell  do  with  the  What  will   be  do   with   the  Fridb 

thought   that   weighs  on  his  brwn,  from  whioh  the  mask  has  been   so 

rankles  in  his   heart,  perplexes   his  rudely  torn  ?    What  will  he  do  with 

dubious  conscience?    What  will  he  idols  so   long   revered?     Ate   they 

do  with  the  Law  whioh  has  governed  idols,  or  are  they  bnt  symbols  and 

hw  past  life?    What  will  he  do  with  imases  of  holy  troths?    What  will 

that  shadow  of  a  $f  ajub,  which,  alike  he  do  with  the  torturing  problem*  on 

in   swarming   crowds   or   in   lonely  the  solution   of  which   aepcmd    the 

bnrial-placea,  has  spelled  his  eye  and  honour  due  to  oonseorated  asbesr  sjid 
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the  ri^its  dae  to   beatiiiff  heftttst  the  tomb  in  that  still  churchyard — 

There,  resUcBS   he   goes,  we   arrow  dow  emerging  slow,  with  melancholy 

of  that  qaestioD   in  his  side — now  ejres  fixed  on  the  old  roof-tree  I    What 

through  the  broad  waste  lands^now  will  he  do  with  it  ?    The  Question 

through  the  dim  woods,  pansinc'  oft  of  Questions  in  which  all  Fatarity  Is 

with   short   qaick   sigh,  with  hand  opened,  has  him  on  its  rack.    WHAT 

swept  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear  WIMj  HE  DO  WITH   IT  ?    Let 

away  a  clond ; — ^now  snatched  from  nssee. 
oar  sight  by  the  erergieens  round 
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SciSHCB    18    deeply    indebted    to  make  the  German  mind  so  unlike  the 

France  and  Germany.    In  laborious  French,*  is    perhaps   mainly  to   be 

integrity  and  patient  persistence  the  sought  in  the  fact  that  Frenchmen, 

German  is  pre-eminent,  but  there  is  for  more  than  a  century,  have  been 

one  quality    in   which   the   French  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  women 

$avaiu  is    remarkably  disUnguished  and  the  general  public — ^writing  for 

from  his  rival,  and  that  is  the  Tala-  the  salon  in  some  measure — know- 

able  quality  of  excellent  Mteratore.  ing  that,  eren  at  the  sittings  of  the 

He  knowa  now  to  compose  a  book,  Acad^ny,  men  and  women  from  the 

and  how  to  write  it    The  Gterman  outer  world  will  be  present    One  of 

who  can   write  with  clearness  and  the  most  serious  men,  and  one  of  the 

elegance  is  a  rare  phenomenon.    In  ^  most  eminent  thinkers,   of   modem 

general  he  seems  to  make  it  a  matter  France,  assured  us  once,  with  some 

of  conscience  to  punish  his  reader,  triumph,  that  plusieun  beaux   mou- 

He  is  as  terrified  at  clearness  as  at  a  choin  hrodes  waved  applause  at  his 

ghost  dreading  lest  clearness  should  lecture.  A  German  would  probably 
e  mistaken  for  shallowness — which  have  felt  the  presence  of  those  em* 
in  England  and  in  Germany  is  gene-  broidered  handkerchief  a  slight  on 
rally  the  case.  We  dread  the  impu-  his  gravity.  He  certainly  would 
tation  of  shallowness ;  but  the  idea  have  thrown  no  graces  into  his  dis- 
of  not  being  grundlich  would  whit^  course  to  set  that  embroidery  in  a 
the  German's  nair  with  instantaneous  flutter.  He  speaks  to  students ;  he 
horror ;  and  thus,  as  Tieck  wittily  writes  for  professors  ;  he  despises  the 
complains,  "  he  never  rises  to  the  laity.  El4[ance  I  What  has  he  to 
surface  for  very  profundity — aus  tauter  do  with  su^  foppery  ?  St;^le  !  he  is 
GrundlichkiUJ*  not  an  artist  If  his  periods  are  a 
The  Frenchman  is,  in  merit  and  page  long,  at  least  they  contain  ever^ 
demerit  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  qualification  and  restriction  which  his 
always  seems  to  be  addressing  an  propositions  demand :  mehr  kann  man 
audience  of  savants,  brilliant  women,  nicht  verlangen, 
and  witty  men  of  letters.  He  too  M.  Biot  is  every  inch  a  French- 
desires  to  be  profound,  exact ;  but  man.  Among  the  most  eminent  of 
he  almost  equally  aims  at  de^ce  European  physicists,  a  brilliant  cul- 
and  finesse.  He  knows  that  if  his  tivator  of  exact  science,  he  ex- 
style  be  not  clear,  his  impatient  presses  himself  with  tiie*  clearness, 
oountrymen  will  pass  on,  for  tout  oo  unease,  and  epigrammatic  felicity  of 
qui  n'est  f>as  elair  West  fas  Francis,  an  admirable  writer.  To  profound 
Unless  his  syntax  be  correct  he  research  he  adds  a  charming  talent 
will  be  unmerciftally  quiBBMl ;  unless  His  touch  is  as  light  as  if  it  were  not 
his  style  be  agreeable,  he  will  be  voted  also  firm.  The  movement  of  his 
a  pedant  mind  is  aided,  not  impeded,  by  know- 
The  reason  of  this  contrast  apart  l^ge.  And  in  these  three  volumes 
from   the   organic  diflfereoces  which  of  republished   essays,  reviews,  and 

M&anges  SdentifiquM  et  LUtirairm.  FtorJ.  RBior.    8  vols.    Pariivl858. 
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biomphkfli  oar  reaclen  will  find  read  1  How  many  of  us  would  find 
philosophy  without  headache,  solid  ooFselyea  totally  anabie  to  ezpUUn 
iDstmction  in  the  lightest,  pleasant-  the  grounds  upon  which  propositionB 
est  manner.  They  are  the  gatherings  rest  Bat  readers  who  think  out  what 
of  half  a  century,  1807-1858.  He  they  read  are  rare,  and  thus  we  escape 
was  a  young  man  when  some  of  them   detection. 

were   written,   and    the   readeft  to       On  another  ooeasioo,  M.  Biot  har- 

whom     they    were     addressed,    are  ing  made  ao  important  discovery  in 

readers  no  more;  another  and  a  dif-  one  of  the  abstrusest   branches   of 

ferent  generation  now  listens  to  the   mathematics,  which  had  baffled  every 

"  old  man  eloquent ;  **   but  no  one  one,  mentioned .  it  to  Laplaoe,  who 

will  detect  the  least  want  of  freshness  listened  with  great   attention,  ques- 

in  these  pages.  tioned   him   respecting   his   method. 

The  fir^  of  these  various  Melanges  and  the  details  of  his  solutions,  tmd 

is    an    interesting    reminiscence    of  finally  desired  him  to  bring  his  me- 

Laplace.    M.   Biot,  when   a  young  moir  on  the  following  day.    JoyfnUy, 

and    totally  unknown    professor  of  yet  tremnlously,  the  young   matlie* 

matfiematics,  ventured   to   write  to   matician  presented  his  memoir  to  the 

Laplaoe,  who  was  then  prmting  the   illustrious  master.    Having  carefully 

immortal   Meeani^  Celeste   (made   read  it,  Laplace  said,  ^  This  is  an  ez- 

accessible  to  English  readers  by  Mrsi   cellent  piece  of  work ;  vou  have  takoi 

Somerville  in  her  Mechanism  qf  the  ihe  right  path.    But  the  notions  yoa 

Heavens);  the  object  of  his  letter  present  at  the   close  are  somewhat 

was  to  gain  sight  of  the  proof-sheets  too   remote.    Don't  go  beyond  the 

as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  in  order  actual  results  you  have  reamd.    The 

that  he  might  go  over  the  oaliinla-  present  state   of   analysis   does   not 

tions  for  his  own  benefit,  and  rectify  permit  of  your  going  further."    After 

an^  errors  of  the  press  that  might  a  struggle,  which  everv  author  wiU 

easily  pass  unnoticed  by  the  author,   understand,  Biot  yielded,  and  strudL 

Lftplace  consented  with  great  kind-  out  the  conclusion.    "  Now,"  said  La- 

ness;  and  from  time  to  time  young  place,  ''all  is  very  good.   Present  your 

Blot   brought    his   corrections,    and   memoir  to-morrow  to  the  Academy, 

with  them  a  list  of  doubts  and  diffi-  and  dine  with  me  afterwards."    To- 

culties,  which  in  general  were  ex-  morrow  came,  and  at  the  Academy 

plained  by  the  great  astronomer,  but  the  youne   man    found    the    great 

sometimes    not    a    litUe    perplexed  Monge,  who  had  been  informed  by 

him.    The  piquant  part  of  the  aneo-  Laplaoe  of  the  discovery,  and  spoke 

dote  is,  that  these  obscure  nasBaees  about  it ;  Lagrange  and  Lacroix  weie 

were  generally  those  in  which   La-   also  there ;  and  no  lees  a  person  than 

place  passed  over  the  details  with  the  Qeneral  Buonaparte,  reoentiy  arrived 

convenient  formula,   *<  It  is  easy  to   from  Syria ;  but  the  Qenml  was  a 

see."    .    .    .    But  so  far  from  being  less  terrible  personage  to  the  young 

easy  to  see,  it  often  required  consider-  mathematician  than  was  Lagrange ; 

able  research  to  see  it    At  the  time  and   when  Buonaparte,  glancing  at 

hd  wrote  the  formula,  the  idea  was  the  diagram,  exdaimMBd,  "1  know  that 

doubtieSs  clear  enough  to  his  mind  ;   by  the  figures,"  Biot  silentiy  thought 

but  now,  when  called  upon  to  explain  to  himBeU",  **  you  must  be  very  clOTer 

—when  placed  in  the  positioa  of  the   to  recognisd  those  figures,  inasmudi 

reader  who  did  not  see — Laplace  was   as  nob^y  exc^t  Laplaoe  has  ever 

himself  at  fault    ^  Then  he  patientiy   seen  them  before ;"  and  his  respect 

sought  to  recover  it  by  various  ways,  for  the  General's  opinion  on  such  qoes- 

both  for  my  benefit  and  his   own  ;   tions  must  have  oscillated  about  serob 

and  this  was  the  most  instructive  of  And  now  comes  the  beauty  of  the 

commentaries.    Once  I  saw  him  pass  anecdote.    The  memoir  waa  read,  an 

nearly  an  hour  in  the  endeavour  to  immense  success  obtained, — ^Biot  was 

recall  th|B  chain  of  reasoning  which  a    "made  man."    He    accompanied 

he  had  concealed  under  the  mysteri-  laplaoe    home,   receiving    his    oon> 

ous  phrase,  U  est  aisi  de  voir."    What  gratulations   on   the  way.    Arrived 

a  benefit  to  authors  if  they  could  there,  Laplace  said,  ''  Oome  into  my 

always  have  their  proof-sheets  thus  study  for  a  minute,  I  have  something 
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to  show  yon."  BioifoQowed,  sat  down,  pertinently  asks,  "is  the  opinion  of 

and  prepared  to  listen.    Lq place  on*  those  who  have  none  of  the  means 

locked  a  little  drawer,  took  ont   a  of    rightly    formiog    an    opinion  7 

bundle  of  papers,  yellow  with  age,  In  doabtrol   qnestions  the  ignorant 

and  ''there  he  showed  vob  all   my  belieye,  the  half-learned  decide,  the 

problems  solved  by  (hot  very  method  man  of  science  examines."    And  he 

which  1  had   diecooered.      He   had  rightly  sa^s  that  the  Impatient  desire 

made  the  discovery  years  before,  bat  to   explain    everything   caused    the 

had  been  arrested  by  the  very  diffi*  troth  of  meteoric  phenomena  to  be 

oalty  which  he  pointed  out  to  me;  so  long  rejected;  becanse  men  could 

and  had  pansed  where  be  had  ad-  not   exphUn    the    phenomena,    they 

vised  me  to  panse — hoping  at  some  refused  to  believe  it    He  first  dis- 

future  time  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  cusses  the  nature  of  the  testimony 

He  had  never  mentioned  this  to  any  respecting  meteoric  stones,  and  in  (he 

one — ^not  even  to  me  when  I  bronvht^  veiy  uniformity  of  this  testimony  he 

my  taiemoir  to  him.''    A  more  nonle  sees  an  evidence    of    troth.      The 

anecdote  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance    of    the    witnesses    gives 

annals   of  science.      Instead  of  the  greater  force  to  their  unanimity,  /or 

irritable  jealousy  so   usual    among  if  the  ftust  stated  were  fiilse,  the  testi- 

men,  instead  of  the  clamorous  aeser-  mooy   would    indicate   varioos   sub- 

tion  of  priorityi  and  the  ignoble  in-  stances   and  various   circumstances ; 

sinuations  of  plagiarism,  we  here  see  and  in  such  a  question,  where  per- 

a  man  not  only  capable  of  abnegation  sonal  interest  is  in  no  degree  involved, 

in  favour  of  a  younger  rival,  but  the  chance  of  oc^currence  in  testi- 

capable  of  a  delicacy  as  rare  as  the  mony  is    excessively  slight,  whereas 

abnegation,  never  allodine  to  his  own  that  of  divergence   in  tesUmony  is 

discovery  until  his  rival  had  obtained  almost  infinitely  multiplied.    M.  Blot's 

complete   success,   and    obtained   it  recital  of  his  course  of  investigation  is 

partly  bv  the  judicious  advice  to  re-  very  interesting.    He  first  ascertains 

move  what    was   hazardous   in  the  the  mineralogical  stracture  of  the  spot 

memoir.     '*Had  he  d^own  me  his  where  the  stones  have  been   (bund, 

paper  before  the  meeting,  I  could  not  and  finds  that  in  no  respect  is  there 

have   presented    mine,  knowmg   his  any    faint   approach    to   substances 

priority ;  and  even  had  he  required  such  as  physical  and  chemical  ioves- 

me  to    keep   it   secret,  with  what  tigaUon  proves  these  stones   to  be. 

embarrassment  should  I   have   been  He  then  examines  the  testimony  of 

seized,  knowing  myself  to  be  an  echo  those  who  saw  the  meteor,  and  those 

only."    Laplace  carried  his  delicacy  who  heard  its  explosion.    Instead  of 

to  the  point  of  insisting  on  the  secret  going  at  once  to  the  spot  where  the 

being  kept,  even  after  this  success;  meteor  is  said   to  have    fallen,  he 

and  he  forbade  Biot  from  even  mak-  begins  by  drawing  a  circle  of  some 

ing  an  allusion  to  it    Not  until  1850  mues  around   it,  and   compares  the 

was  the   secret  revealed,  and   then,  testimony  of  those  living  at  a  dis- 

said  his  grateful   friend   and   pupil,  tance  with  those  living  on  the  spot ; 

*'e»  rendant  cet  hommage  d  aa  me-  by  this  means  he  fin&  a  remarkable 

moirejje  lui  deaobtW*  uniformity  as  to  time  and   circunip 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  stance  —  points  on  which  the  testi- 

^ond  paper  in  these  volumes.    It  is  mony  of  men  who  were  inventing, 

the  report  of  M.  Biot  to  the  Academy,  or  were   deluded,  would    necessarily 

of  an  inquiry  he  was  commissioned  differ.      But,  inasmuch  ss  peasants, 

to  make  into  the  troth  of  a  fall  of  women,  children,  priests,  and  soldiers, 

meteoric  stones  in   the   Department  in  a  circle  of  ten  mUes,  all  concur  as 

de    rOrme.      The    scientific    world  to  the  main  facts  of  time  and  circum- 

nowadays  is   perfeotiy  convinced  of  stance,  —  and   as  this  testimony  is 

the  fact  that  meteoric  stones  do  fall;  supported   by  the    presence  of   the 

'scepticism  is  no  longer  permissible;  stones  said  to  have  fallen,  and  by  the 

but  even  if  it  were,  M.  Blot's  re-  nature  of  these  stones,   which    are 

port  would  carry  conviction,  and  may  totally  unlike  anything  to  be  found 

now  be  read  as  a  model  of  scientific  in  the   district,  and   are  like  other 

investigation.    "  Of  what  value,"  he  meteoric  stones  said  to  have  fallen 
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dlsewliere,*~the  eoneloaion  is  inevi-  for  tweo^yean  asBored  bim  tbatft 

table.  can    be    perfectly    **  demODstrated.** 

The  peculiar  interest  of  tbis  paper  Bat  their  aiiferences  on  other  points — 

can,  of  coarse,  only  be  appreciated  sadi,  for  inatanoe,  as  the  qaarrel  with 

after  a  oarefcQ  examination  of  all  the  Labnitas,  or  Newton's  temporary  in- 

details,  and  this  would  oocapy  too  sanity— «dmit  of  settlement    At  any 

BKioh  qiaoet  for  as  to  attempt  the  rate,  the  stndions  reader   will   find 

veprodaction  here.    We  most,  there>  ample  material   in  these  pages  on 

fore,  refv  the  carioos  reader  to  the  which  to  form  a  jadgment  for  him- 

original,  as  also  for  the  astronomical  selil     We  cannot  toaoh  upon  them 

papers  which  saooeed.    Newton  occa-  here,  bat  will  rather  select  a  more 

?ies  the  test  of  the  volame,  from  page  insignificant  point,  which  Is  not  with^ 

28  to  page  459,  and  all  Englishmen  oat  its  interest 

and  men  of  science  will  read  these  The  story  of  the  M  of  an  apple 

Bladies  of  the  great  philosopher  with  having     saggested     the    theory    of 

deep  interest,  except,  perhaps.   Sir  gravitation,  is  one  of  those  ]>opalftr 

David  Brewster,  whose  two  biogra-  stories     which      modem      criticism 

phical  attempts  on  the  Liib  of  New-  rnthlesBly  avers  to  be  mythical.    In 

ton    are    criticised    with    searchinff  his  first  «  Life  of  Newton,*'  Sir  David 

sagacity,   abandant   knowledge,   and  Brewster  rejected  it  as  a  myth,  per- 

oaostio  wit    It  is  in  these  pages,  and  haps  becaose  M.  Biot  had  repeated 

not  in  those  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  it    Except  as  a  biographical  aoeo- 

that  we  most  look  for  a  iaithfal  por>  dote,  it  is  atterly  indifibrent  whether 

trait  of  the  man,  and  a  philosophical  the  story  be  tme  or  myth{cal ;  for 

estimate  of  his  works.    The  memoir  it  is  quite  clisar  that  the  fall  of  ten 

M.  Biot  originally  contribnted  to  the  thoosand  apples  coidd   have   led  to 

Biographie  UnivBrmUe  (here  reprint-  no   discovery  of  gravitation,  noless 

ed)  remains  by  &r  the  best  memoir  observed  by  a  mind  already  so  pre- 

of  Newton ;  and  completed,  as  it  is  pared  to  make  the   disoovety,  that 

in  this  volame,  by  the  materials  since  any  ftdling  bod^  woold  have  served 

disclosed  in  Fiamsteed's  ^  Life,"  the  as  a  starting-pomt    Bat  is  it  tme? 

oorrespondenoe  with  Cotes,  and  Sir  Dr.  Brewster  declared  that  the  cir- 

David  Brewster^s  second  ^  Life,"  little  oomstance  was  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 

is  left  for  the  stadent  to  desire.  Stakeley  nor  bv  Oondnit,  and  that  '^  no 

.  M.  Biot  thus  snms  ap  his  review  aathority  coold  be  fonnd  for  it*'    In 

of    Sir   David's   recent   biography :  his  review  of  this  work,  M.  Biot  re- 

^  I  most  confess  with  regret  that  it  replied  that  Pemberton  positively  said 

seems  to  me  at  once  saperficUl  and  it  was  in  this  very  garden,  where  the 

diifiise.    The  materials  are  distribnted  apple  •tree  stood,  SmX  the  idea  oo- 

without  order ;  so  that  we  are  often  oarred  to  Newton,  and  that  Oondait 

obliged  to  seek  far  and  wide  for  those  expressly  says  the  idea  of  gravitation 

details  which  belong  to  the  same  "  was  hit  npon  by  observing  an  apple 

class  to  form  a  whole;    The  inflated  foiling  from  a  tree."    One  would  ima> 

tone  {le  ton  d^emphase)  which  reigns  gine  this  was   anthenticity   enoogh, 

from  beginning  to  end,  becomes  at  especiaUy  as   Dr.  Brewster   claimed 

last  fotigaing:    from   all   which   it  Oondait's    silence   among    his  chief 

might  nnhappily  be  fonnd  a  weari-  reasons  for  denying  the  stofv ;  yet, 

aome  work.     1  hope  rather,  than  be*  after  Oondait  had  oeen  dted  by  M. 

Hevtf  that  Dr.  Bretotter  will  not  tax  Biot  expressly  in  faioour  of  this  story, 

me  vnth  infidelity  for  this  opinion,"  Sir  David  in  his  recent  biography, 

The  theological  differences  between  sticks    to    his  incredality,  and  far- 
Sir  David  and  his  rival  cannot,  of  nisbes  thi8|  very  equivocal  evidence : 

oovse,  be  reconciled.    The  French-  '*  Neither   Pemberton  nor  Whiston, 

nan,  as  a  Oatholic,  most  necessarily  who  received  from  Newton  himself 

be  indisposed  to  accept  Newton's  in-  the  history  of  his  first  ideas  of  gra- 

tarpretation  of  the  "  eleventh  bora  "  vity,  recoras  the  story  of  the  foiling 
in  Daniel  indicating  the  Ohorch  of  apple."*     Perhaps   not;    he   might 

Rome,  even  althoagn  Sur  David  has  have  tiiought  it  beneath  his  g^vHy 

«iii  ^1            ......             I       .  I                                    - 

*  Lift  of  yewUmj  1865,  vol.  I  p.  27. 
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to  mention  sodi  ft  detaiL    Bai  his  "  Ainsi  elleB  n'oat  Bnonn  fbnds  T6el, 


toricians  may  still  refer  withoai  mia-  ment"  Happily,  lie  says,  the  ao- 
giving,  if  also  withoat  much  eloquent  caeation  is  not  tme ;  and  be  then 
effect,  to  "Newton  and  the  failing  endeayonrs  to  prove  that  great  writen 
apple."  are  more  highly  appreciated  the  more 

The  second  yolame  of  these  Jfi-   closely  examined,  hecanse  their  works 
langes  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  in-  are  not  mere  jingle  and  glitter,  bnl 
flnence  of  exact  ideas  on  literatare,  ''the  faithfol  and  enlightened  imlta- 
ia  which  the  author  defends,  bnt  not  tion  of  nature.    Observe  what  tmUi 
very  powerfully,  the  proposition,  that  in  the  descriptions  and   the  sent^ 
the  progress  of  science,  so  far  from   ments  of  Homer  1     Can  you  there 
destroying,  or  in  any  way  impeding,   find  an  inexact  image,  an  untruthfol 
the  free  march  of  poetical  and  liter-  epithet?'*    Alas!  yes,  M.  Biot,  fann- 
ary  genius,  does  in  truth  furnish  it   direds  of  inexact  images  and  nntruth- 
with  more  lasting  material  to  work   fnl  epithets  are  to  be  found  in  Homer ; 
on.    It  is  an  old  quarrel  this  of  the  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  "  exact 
poets  and  men  of  science.    The  feeble  science"  would  no  more  justify  some 
poets  have  ever  been  prone  to  insin-   of  his  descriptions,  that  criticism  can 
nate  that  the  cause  of  thdr  feeble-  justify  much  of  his  unageir  and  die- 
ness  lies  in  the  loss  of  the  early  faiths   tion.    The  very  errors  of  Homer  are 
and  early  superstitions.    If  Imagine-   interesting  to  us.    We  note,  as  oha- 
tion  no  longer  exercises  her  empire  racteristic  of  hu  age,  the  frequent 
,  over  pankind,  the  cause   is  to   be  repetitions,  the  incessant  tautology, 
sought  in  the  usurpation  of  that  em-   the  indiscriminatin^  use  of  epithets^ 
pire  by  Reason,  \vho  is  vituperated  and  the  accumulation  of  mere  ex- 
as  "  cold.''   Our  poets  doubtless  think   pletivee,  and  we  receive  from  them  • 
it  was  easier  to  write  successful  poems  sort  of  archaic  charm ;  but  we  never, 
when  the  early  credulities  of  men  fm>  when  we  are  wise,   loqjk   on   then 
niahed  abundant  subjects,  and  when  things  as  excellencies.    It  is  not  on 
numerous    poets    had    not  already  the   ground    of  scientific   exactness 
treated  those  subjects—as,  to  the  in*  that  Homer  claims  the  worship  of 
vestigator  of  to-day,  it  seems  easier   the  world.     When  M.    Biot  passes 
for  a  man  to  make  a  figure  in  philoso-  from  his  prefiMe^  and  begins  the  reid 
phy  before  the  public  became  critical   purpose  of  his   essay,  which  is   to 
in  regard  to  proo&i  and  before  other  show  how  Bemardin  St  Pierre  and 
philosophers  had  exhausted  the  pri*   Chateaubriand   have  written  grand«- 
mary  facts  and  mooted   the  primary   iloquent  nonsense  in  what  they  say 
questions.    Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  as   of  natural  phenomena,  he  is  on  safer 
difficult  to  get  a  Homer  as,  centu-   ground.    His  ridicule  and   exposure 
ries  later,  to  get  a  Shakespeare  or  a  of  these  writers  ar6  deserved ;  but  he 
Goethe.    Aristotle   and  Archimedes  omits  to   mark   the   distinction  be* 
were   products  as  rare  as   Newton   tween  these  writers  and  the  classics 
and  Lavoisier.    The  progress  of  sci*   with    whom    he    compares    tbem-- 
ence  can  in  no  way  ertpple  ^nins,   namelv,  that  St  Pierre  and  Chateau- 
nor  aid  it,  except  by  rendering  its   briand  commit  gross  scientific  errors 
works    more    worthy   of    immortal  in   passages    expressly    devoted    to 
honour,  by  giving   it  more  of  im-  scientific  topics :  they  go  out  of  their 
mortal  truth  to  work  upon.      The   way    to    aisplay    their    ignorance; 
exact  sciences  cannot  themselves  be  whereas  Racine,  Bossuet,  sod  Lafon* 
poems,  yet  the  progress  of  scientific  taine^  Although  even  more  ignorant 
knowledge  will  free  poetry  from  ab-  of  scieooe  than  St  Pierre  or  Oiiatea» 
surd  mistakes.  briand,  are  not  amenable  to.  its  cri- 

The  subject  Is  not  well  handled  tioism,  because  they  do  not  directly 
by  our  author;  but  he  pertinenUy  venture  on  its  domam.  When  Homer 
remarks,  that  if  the  common  accusa*  says — 

tion  against  science  Is  tme,  it  will   '^  irep  ydp  re  x^^^  7^  ^^^  af^fiap 
prove  that  literary  beauties  cannot  Kararcifff, 

withstand  the  test  of  examination :  which  Sakespeare  reproduoee  ifr^ 
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"Tou    ahan    digMt   tb*  imttm  cf  fon  are  loieiitifio,  bat  pecoluur.    ••Yoado 

ThSuS^'it  do  tpHt  you,-  "<>*  di«»  yo«  only  chaDge  ytmr  Btate 

of  aggregation.  It  ia  trae  yoar  nitnv 
DO  pbjBJologiat  thinks  of  making  gen,  tout  hydroffen,  and  yoar  car- 
merry  with  the  science  of  the  two  bon  separate;  they  are  distribnted 
great  poets ;  bat  when  Chateaobriaod  through  the  atmosphere,  penetrate 
writes  harmonicas  rabbish  on  astro-  plants  and  animals,  or  are  absorbed 
nomy,  and  reproaches  the  chemists  by  the  earth;  bat  as  no  atom  perishes, 
becaose  ^  ils  ne  savent  qae  d^troire,  yon  oontinae  to  exist ;  the  only  differ- 
ne  peayent  enfanter  qae  la  mort,"  ence  is,  that  yoa  find  yourself  re^ 
astronomers  and  chemists  are  forced  daced  to  a  more  simple  exprenioa 
to  remark  that  he  is  talking  non-  —  Vous  wm$  trouvez  aeultment  reduit 
sense.  Again,  when  he  speaks  with  d  une  plus  simple  exprsssiony  Many 
lofty  soperdlioasneas  of  the  anatomt-   thanks ! 

dd  amphitheatre  and  the  maseams  The  reyiew  of  Haber's  celebrated 
of  nataral  history  as  ^ecoles  o^  la  work  contains  a  discassion  of  the 
mort,  la  ikax  k  fa  main,  est  le  d6-  oft-mooted  qaestion,  whetiier  insecfcB 
monstrateor,  dm^tidres  an  miliea  haye  intelligence  as  well  as  instinct ; 
desqaels  on  a  plac6  des  horloees  or,  in  other  words,  whether  what  we 
poar  compter  aes  minates  k  des  osaally  call  instinct  is,  or  is  not,  of 
sqadettes,  poor  marqaer  des  heares  the  nature  of  intelligence.  M.  Biot 
k  Teteroit^,**  all  the  idle  loyerB  of  decides  in  the  afflrmatiye,  and  the 
soanding  phrases  will  burst  into  a  examples  he  adduces  leaye  but  little 
chorus  of  approbation ;  but  one  can-  chance  for  an  altematiye.  L^t  us 
not, help  agreeing  with  M.  Biot,  that  borrow  one  or  two  of  these.  When 
if  Chateaubriand  had  the  misfortane  an  ant  disooyers  a  store  of  food,  it  at 
to  break  his  arm,  it  is  yery  doubtfal  once  sets  about  communicating  the 
whether  he  would  send  for  a  senti*  good  news  to  its  tribe.  Bat  how? 
mental  wanderer  in  the  forests,  who.  That  it  can  commanicate  ideas  by 
to  use  his  own  expression,  '*n'aurait  means  of  its  antennae,  mysteriously 
apport6  qae, son  coenr  k  I'^tade  de  la  rubbed  against  the  anteonse  of  its 
nature."  In  spite  of  the  eulogiuqi  campanions,  eyery  one  knows;  but 
on  the  heart  as  the  true  inyestigator  ^  rubbing  noses'*  is,  after  all,  a  li- 
into  nature's  secrets,  it  is  more  than   mited  form  of  publication,  and  can^ 

Srobable  that  the  broken  arm  woald  not  easily  conyey  many  details.  How, 
e  confided  to  the  care  of  a  snrgeon  then,  is  tiie  insect  Columbus  to  in- 
whose  studies  had  been  made  ia  form  his  friends  of  the  gec^raphical 
these  '*  schools  of  death,'*  who  had  position  of  this  America  ?  He  knows 
with  patient  labour  studied  there  the  route  himself,  and  he  can  carry 
the  intricacies  of  the  organism,  and  another  ant  to  the  spot  Seizing  with 
acquired  the  dexterity^  and  coolness  his  mandibles  the  companion  to 
requisite,  eyen  although  he  might  be  whom  he  has  just  annoan<^  his 
stigmatised  by  rhetoricians  to  the  disooyery,  and  who  twines  himsdf 
effect  that  "  k  force  de  se  promener  around  his  body,  Columbos  carries 
dans  I'atmosphdre  des  s^pulcres,  son  his  friend  to  the  spot.  The  two  then 
&me  a  gagn6  la  mort**  return,  and  carry  two  more.     The 

The  "  Eloge  de  Montaigne*'  fol-  four  return,  and  carry  four.  And 
lows  this  essay :  a  good  and  carefal  thus,  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
stady,  but  not  admitting  of  more  the  emigration  swells,  till,  at  the  end 
particular  notice  here.  The  essay  on  of  the  twentienth  journey,  a  million  of 
Charlatanism,  dated  1808,  treats  of  ants  will  be  ready  to  deyour  the  food, 
the  '*  diyining-rod "  folly,  which  was  It  is  noticeable  that  they  always  em* 
the  parent  of  our  modem  *' table-  ploy  this  method  of  transport  when 
taming.^'  We  pass  oyer  other  sden-  they  have  to  do  each  other  a  seryice: 
tifio  notices,  to  arriye  at  a  reyiew  of  Thus  Huber,  one  winter,  bein^  desir* 
Huber's  work  on  Ant8,>merely  paus*  cos  of  watehing  their  habits,  be- 
ing by  the  way  to  detach  a  witty  mot^  thoujsfht  him  of  attracting  them  to  a 
characteristic  of  the  author's  st^le.  particular  part  of  the  apparatus  in 
He  is  speaking  of  a  school  of  philo-  when  he  kept  them,  and  which  was 
sophere  whose  yiews  of  immortality  made  of  glass.    For  this  purpose,  he 
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wirmed   thftt  part  with    a   candle-  sugar  by  the  most  flattering  atten- 

flame,  knowisff  how  fond  they  were  taone  (a   etapid  animal    would   kill 

of  warmth.    A  few  ants  were  on  the  snch   a  food  -  bearing  stranger,  and 

spot  at  the  time,  and  no  sooner  did  thns   kill  the  goose  that   hiid   the 

they  feel  the  pleasant  warmth  than  golden  eggs),    bat,   althongh    these 

they  became  very  animated,  bmsh-  attentions    are   snccessfal,  the  ante, 

ing  their  heads  and    antennae  with  thooghtfiil  creatures  I    do  not  trust 

their   fore-feet,  and  rapidly  mnning  alone    to    the    chance    of    finding 

about    the  warm    spot     Whenever  aphides;  they  r^r  them,  as  a  slave- 

they    Myproaohed    other   ants,   they  holder  rean  niggers  1    The  ants  take 

"  rubbed  noses "  with  eager  vdubility,  the  eggs  of  these  aphid^  into  their 

and    immediately  sqMurated.     They  own  nests,  rear  them  with  maternal 

seemed  desirous  of  mounting  to  the  solicitude,  and  transport  them  in  all 

second  stonr,  but  no  sooner  did  the^  their  migrations.    Not  only  do  they 

get  bevond    the  r^on  of  warmth  rear  them,  but  they    hare  frequent 

than  they  returned  again.    At  last  battles   with    rival  tribes  on   their 

they  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  account ;  the  possession  of  these  eggs 

minds.     Away  they  started  for  the  is  the  trophy  of  conquest 

second  story.     Huber  guessed  that  ,., 

they   had   departed  with  the  inten-  "^-'■▼Jtoqwwd^m  combat  dont  ^i>*f.  eti 

tion  of  communicating  to  their  com- 
panions above,  the  pleasant  news  that  ehouts  the  old  warrior  to  his  brother 
warmth  was  to  be  had  cheap  below,  in  arms 

In  a  few  minutes  his  gucBS  was  veri-       In  an  admirable  account   of  the 

fied.     Two  descended  carrying  two  cdelnrated  investigations  by  Bq^ault 

others.    These  were  deposited  on  ^e  and    Beiset    on    the    **  Kespiration 

warm  spot,  and  the  carriers   again  of    Animals,*'   M.    Biot  incidentally 

ascended  to  bring  down  others.    The  touches  on  a  point  of  some  import- 

newly  arrived,  having  warmed  them;  anoe  in  literature— that,  namely,  of 

selves,   also  ascended,  and    brought  the  claioik  to  priority    in  discovery 

down    others.    .This   transport  con-  which  is  often  made  by  writers,  or 

tinned,  till  at  last  the  whole  hive  was  made  /or  them  by  successors,  after 

congregated  in,  this  place.    After  the  the  real  discoverer    has  established 

spot  had  become  cool,  the  ants  re-  his  view.    There  is  no  single  inven- 

monnted  to  the  second  story ;  but  at  tion  which  is  not  thus  claimed  b;^  or 

anytime  Huber  was  able  to  repeat  this  for  some  one  whose  sole  title  is  a 

interesting '  experiment,   and   sJways  random  phrase,  or  a  vague  aper^u, 

with  the  like  success.  If  an  engineer  were  to-morrow  to 

In  the  construction  of  their   gal-  publish    a    practicable     scheme    of 

leries,  wonderful   as    that    is,  most  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Ohan- 

persons    see    nothing  .but    instinct,  nel,  he  would  be  ridiculed  and  re- 

Huber    observed,    however,   that  if  inted,  the  idea  proved    plainly   ab- 

ever    an    engineering    mistake  -  was  surd,  and   impossible  of  execution ; 

committed  —  when    one    wall    was  and   after   its    succestful  execution, 

raised  higher  than  another--one  of  when  railway  carriages  were  rushing 

the  ants  would  destroy  the  whole,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  there  would 

and    rebuild  it  again   correctly.    It  start  up  a  dozen  claimants  for  the 

IS  their  conduct  towards  the  Aphides,  invention ;  or,  in  some  long-forgotten 

however,  that  most  amusingly  illus-  author,  a  passage  would    be   found 

trates  their  intelligence.     The  little  which  ''dearly  expressed  the  idea." 

green  insects,  mostly  wingless,  found  Now,  as  all  inventors  and  disooverers 

on  the  leaves  and  in  the   calyx  of  have  to  be  harassed  bv  this  attempt 

the  rose,  in  great  numbers  through-  to  rob  them  of  their  honour,  it  is  of 

out  the  summer,  secrete  on  the  sur-  some  importance  that  the  rule  should 

face  of  their  bodies  a  sugary  fluid,  be  laid  down.    In  science  one  rale 

of  which  the  ants  are  as  fond   as  has   got  recognised,  which   is,  that 

gourmands  are  of  turtle.    Not  only  nothing  but  published  evidence  shall 

0  the   ants  find    out    where    the  be  accepted.    Nothing  that  a  man 

aphides  ''  most  do  congregate,"  and  may  have  thought,  or  said^  or   im- 

there  wheedle   them  out   of   thdr  pUed,  is  held  to  be  valid  evidence 
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in  ftkvonr  of  his  priority;  nolen  he  not  only  is  this  cpigrain  mentiODed 
can  prove  prior  publieaiion,  he  can*  by  none  of  the  best-informed  oon- 
not  oome  into  coart  Nor  is  this  temporaries^  it  is  also  in  flamnt  con* 
enoagh.  We  should  go  farther,  and  trsdiction  to  the  whole  demeanour 
insist  on  the  poblication  being  more  of  Galileo  on  his  trial.  Never  was 
than  a  genml  statement;  there  a  martyr  less  disposed  for  mar^n> 
most    be    a   speeijicailian    in    every  dom.     He    denied   evervthioff   with 

gatent,  and  the  like  demand  should  impatient  alacrity.  He  abjarea  what- 
e  made  of  every  discovery.  }L  ever  he  was  called  noon  to  abjore.  He 
Biot  has  laid  down  the  role  in  this  offered  to  prove  that  ne  had  never  held 
matter.  He  riffhtlv  observes  that  the  doctnne  of  the  mobility  of  the 
*'  a  differeDoe  uionid  be  made  be-  earth,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
tween  assertions  and  nroofs,  between  show,  by  fresh  a^oments,  the  error  of 
OfTer^tM  and  established  truths.  There  that  doctrine.  In  the  final  ezami« 
would  be  neither  utility  or  equity  nation,  when  asked  if  he  now 
in  admitting,  as  demonstrated  m  an  held,  or  if  he  ever  held,  the  doctrine^ 
ancient  author,  that  which  would  lie  replied,  **  Formerly,  before  the 
be  rcjeeted  as  hypothetical  in  a  con*  decision  of  the  Church,  I  remained 
temporary.'^  He  applies  this  rule  to  indifferent  between  the  two  doctrines 
the  case  of  Bey,  who  is  said  by  all  of  Copernicus  and  Ptolemy,  both 
historians  to  have  anticipated  Lavoi-  seeming  disputable,  because  both 
8ier*s  great  discovery  of  oxidation ;  might  be  true ;  but  since  the  Church 
even  Divoisier  himself  being  led  to  has  decided,  all  ambiguity  has  disap- 
admit  this  priority  I  IL  Biot  irre-  peered  from  my  mind,  and  I  have 
fragably  shows  that  Bey  did  nothing  maiotained,  as  I  now  maintain,  the 
of  the  kind.  The  nretended  antici*  doctrine  of  Ptolemy  respecting  the 
pation  is  a  mere  phrase  which,  now  immobility  of  the  earth  and  the  mo- 
we  know  the  truth,  can  be  reid  as  bility  of  the  son  to  be  true  and  iiidi»> 
an  anticipation  of  the  truth.  By  an  putable.**  We  may  pit^  Galileo,  and 
admirable  image,  M.  Biot  character-  find  ample  excuses  for  him.  When  a 
ises  the  value  of  all  such  *'  antid-  man  aged  seventy  is  in  the  presence  of 
nations."  In  those  old  books  truth  the  Inquisition,  knowing  that  a/^r- 
is  jost  as  vague  and  hypothetical  as  mal  retractation  is  ell  that  is  demand* 
falsehood  :  ''^ce  soot  des  billets  de  ed  of  him,  and  that  his  refusal  will  be 
loterie  dont  on  ne  salt  la  valeur  punished  by  torture,  he  may  be.  ex* 
qu'aprds  le  tirage."  cased  for   descendioff  even  to  such 

The  History  of  Science  receives  a  transparent  falsehood  to  escape  so 
valuable  contribution  in  the  articles  odious  and  terrible  an  enemy,  but  he 
devoted  by  M.  Biot  to  Galileo-—  cannot  be  made  a  hero:  a  martyr 
namely,  a  life  of  that  remarkable  showing  such  reluctance  to  martyr* 
thinker,  a^  conversation  M.  Biot  held  dom  is  surely  a  stranjro  spectacle, 
with  a  Grand  Inquisitor  on  the  sub-  It  was  not  thus  that  Socrates  met 
ject  at  the  Vatican,  and  a  complete  his  accusers ;  it  was  not  thus  he 
iicconnt  of  the  trial  of  Galileo,  drawn  spoke  to  them.  '<It  is  for  the  sake 
up  from  the  official  documents.  If  of  but  a  short  span,  0  Athenians  I 
lovers  of  rhetoric  have  had  their  that  yon  have  incurred  the  impute* 
commonplace  about  Newton  and  the  tion,  from  those  who  wish  to  speak 
apple  restored  to  them  by  M.  Biot,  evil  of  the  dty,  of  having  put  to 
they  lose  for  ever  the  still  more  death  Socrates.  Had  yon  waited  a 
famons  s  vur  n  muove — "and  yet  short  time,  the  thing  would  have 
the  earth  aces  move,*'  of  the  silenced  happened  without  your  agency ;  for 
but  not  persuaded  heretic ;  and  the^  jon  see  my  years.  I  am  sudvanoed  in 
lose  all  pretext  for  considering  Gali-  life  and  near  to  death.  Perhaps 
leo  among  the  martyrs  of  sdence.  yon  think  that  I  have  been  con* 
The  epigram,  ,e  pur  si  vwooe^  is  one  demned  for  want  of  skill  in  snoh 
of  those  mxAs  de  cireonstanee^  in*  modes  of  working  upon  your  minds 
vented  after  the  occasion,  which  as  I  might  have  employed  with  suo- 
traditfon  eagerly  adopts,  because  it  cess,  if  1  had  thought  it  right  to  em* 
so  admirably  expresses  the  general  ploy  all  means  to  escape  from  eon- 
sentiment;  bnt  as  M.  Biot  remarks,  oemnation.     Far   from  it:  I  have 
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been  condeniDed,  not  from  want  of  making  the  harden  greater  by  gra- 
things  to  say,  bat  from  want  of  taitoos  impntations.  As  a  qnestion 
daring  and  shamelessness  ;  becaose  of  doctrine,  that  Church  conceived  the 
I  did  not  choose  to  say  the  things  opinion  of  Copemicns  to  be  heretic* 
which  would  have  been  pleasantest  al,  and  as  such  condemned  it.  We 
for  you  to  hear,  weeping  and  lament-  may  discuss  the  wisdom  of  such  in- 
ing,  and  saying  and  doing  other  terference  with  the  development  of 
things  which  I  affirm  to  be  un-  scientific  truth — we  may  make  6a- 
wortby  of  me.  But  neither  did  I  lileo  an  illustration  of  the  inherent 
then  think  fit  to  do  or  say  anything  unwisdom  of  this  interference,  since 
unworthy  of  a  freeman  ;  nor  do  I  now  the  very  Church  which  condemned 
repent  of  having  thus  defended  my-  the  opinion  found  herself  forced  to 
self.  I  would  rather  have  made  the  revoke  that  condemnation  two  oen- 
one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  turies  afterwards  (in  1818) — but  we 
the  other  and  live.**  *  Those  are  the  cannot  in  jofitice  accuse  that  Church 
accents  which  find  eternal  reverbera-  of  crime  in  condemning  what  it  felt 
tlons.  It  is  thus  the  martyr  spealra  to  be  a  heresy.  I^  therefore,  the 
and  acts.  Gralileo  showed  a  servile  Church  was  jastified  by  its  own 
cowardice,  as  remarkable  as  the  im-  principles  in  the  course  it  took  with 
prudence  with  which  he  incurred  the  respect  to  the  doctrines  promulgated 
peril.  Let  us  pity  the  old  man,  let  by  Galileo  (and  if  any  one  thinks  it 
us  sympathise  with  his  weakness,  wasnof  justified,  let  him  imagine  the 
but  do  not  let  us  fling  more  odium  Church  of  England  in  presence  of  an 
on  the  Church  which  persecuted  him,  eminent  professor  who  should  pro- 
and  which  really,  in  his  case,  be-  malgate  dangerous  heresies),  our  in- 
haved  very  lenientJy,  by  representing  dignation  can  be  fairly  directed  only 
him  as  a  martyr.  A  brief  narrative  against  its  treatment  of  the  heretic ; 
of  the  whole  case  may  set  this  mat-  and  what  tro^  that  ? 
ter  in  a  light  which  will  be  new  to  After  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
most  readers.  ^  scope,  and  after  its  first  revelations, 
However  the  calm  impartial  reader  which  entirely  confirmed  the  theo- 
must  deplore  the  frequent  obstruc-  retical  views  of  Copernicus,  the  ma- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  truth  which  jority  of  scientific  men  being  then 
churches  have  thrown  in  the  way  extremely  ignorant  (as  ill-natured 
of  new  doctrines,  owing  to  the  er-  persons  insinuate  is  still  the  case), 
roneoas,  but  vary  natural,  confusion  and  energetically  opposed  to  evety 
of  religious  with  scientific  teach-  novelty  not  originated  by  themselves, 
ing,  and  to  the  consequent  alarm  began  by  attacking  and  '^  refuting  ** 
lest  novelty  in  scientinc  doctrine  the  new  doctrine.  Failing  in  that, 
should  lead  to  heresy  in  religion,  they  adopted  the  other  course  (also 
we  must  ail  see  that,  in  the  early  not  unknown  in  these  days)  of  assert- 
days  of  science,  such  collision  was  ing  the  doctrine  to  be  contrary  to 
inevitable.  G^logy  had  a  severe  Scripture.  Some  of  them  averred 
struggle,  even  in  Protestant  Eng-  that  the  pretended  discoveries  were 
land,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be-  .fictions,  as  gross  as  the  voyage  of 
fore  it  could  shake  off*  the  odium  Astolfo  ;  others  declared  that  they 
of  heterodoxy,  and  in  many  circles  had  spent  whole  nights  in  looking 
that  odium  is  still  flung  at  it  We  through  the  telescope,  but  could  see 
cannot^  therefore,  wonder  if  in  Borne,  nothing  like  what  Ualileo  affirmed  to 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  be  visible;  finally,  it  was  clear  that 
astronomy,  just  beginning  to  disclose  Scripture  pronounced  against  the 
its  truths,  alarmed  the  jealous  igno-  new  doctrine.  Galileo  might  have 
ranee  of  a  Church  which  claimed  in-  laughed  at  his  refuters,  but  his  ao- 
fallibility  on  all  points.  M.  Biot  very  cusers  were  more  formidable.  In 
properly  reminas  us  that  we  must  1616  he  published  an  epistle  to  the 
calamniate  no  one,  not  even  the  In-  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscanv,  in  which 
quisiiion.  That  body  has  surely  sins  he  undertook  to  prove  theologically, 
enough   to  answer  for,  without  our  and  by  passages  from  the  Fathers, 

*  Plato  :  Apologia^  cited  in  Lewes  :  Biographical  Hist  of  Philosophy^  1857,  p.  120. 
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that  the  terms  of  Scripture  admitted  Galileo  woald  have  been  forced  to 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  new  print  the  work  io  Borne ;  and  he 
yiewB.  By  this  he  lost  his  cause,  nad  too  many  clear-sighted  enemies 
H^  was  denounced  as  holding  her-  there,  to  hope  that  they  would  not 
etical  opinions,  was  summoned  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  his  work  in 
Rome,  and  there,  in  spite  of  all  his  time  to  suppress  its  publication.  He 
arguments,  he  heard  the  following  made  some  excuse  respecting  the 
decree :  "  To  maintain  that  the  sun  difficulties  of  printing  at  Rome,  and 
is  placed  immovably  in  the  centre  wrote  from  Ploreuce  to  the  censor  to 
of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  opinion,  obtain  permission  to  print  the  ^ork 
false  in  philosophy,  and  formally  there,  under  the  condition  of  gaining 
heretical,  because  expressly  contrary  the  approbation  of  a  Florentine  cen- 
to Scripture.  To  maintain  that  the  sor.  The  prelate  seems  to  have  had 
earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  suBpioious  roused.  He  made 
the  world,  that  it  is  not  immovable,  some  difficulties  ;  indicated  a  Fioren- 
but  that  it  has  a  d^ily  rotation,  is  tine  censor  ;  but  asked  Galileo  to 
also  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  send  back  the  permif«ion  he  had 
philosophy,  and,  to  say  the  least,  an  given,  that  he  migbt  once  more  see 
error  in  faith."  In  vain  did  he  ex-  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
ert  his  eloqoence  and  argument ;  Galileo  was  outwitted,  returned  the 
as  he  showed  some  degree  of  stub-  permission,  and  never  got  it  again, 
bomness,  he  was  personally  forbidden  nor  any  other  answer ;  so  that  forced 
to  defend  the  opinion  which  had  to  content  himself  with  the  Floreo- 
been  condemned.  tine    permission,    he    published    his 

For  silteeh  years  Galileo  pursued  work  in  Tuscany,  1632,  And  eudea- 
his  studies,  and  meditated  the  work  voured  to  shield  himself  by  deckring 
which  was  to  carry  conviction  into  in  his  preface  that  these  dialogaea 
oil  minds.  This  work  was  the  cele-  were  a  defence  of  the  judguK^it  de- 
brated  Dialogites,  In  it  a  distin-  livered  by  Home  against  the  doctrines 
guished  Venetian  and  a  distinguished  of  Copernicus.  Voltaire  might  as 
Florentine,  free  from  prejudices,  hav-  well  havl  declared  h\a  Fhiio»ophieal 
ing  no  system  of  their  own,  discoss,  Dictionary  to  have  been  written  in 
examine,  propose  doubts,  and  yield  defence  of  Christianity.  No  one  was 
only  to  reason.  There  is  a  third  deceived  by  this  preface.  Certainly 
speaker,  Simpllcias,  who  represents  no  one  in  Rome  could  have  any 
the  ignorant  conservatism  of  the  age.  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  book ; 
He  swears  by  Aristotle  :  all  opinions  least  of  all  the  Pope,  who  knew  that 
are  by  him  judged  as  true  or  false  in  he  was  personally  ridiculed  in  this 
proportion  as  they  agree  with  or  de-  book,  his  own  arguments  being  re- 
part  from  .what  Aristotle  said.  If  produced  by  the  stupid  Simplicius. 
it  required  great  ingenuity  to  write  We  come  here  to  the  real  and  per- 
such  a  book,  it  required  little  less  to   sonal  cause  of  Galileo's  troubles.     Tn 

fet  it  publifihed.  Galileo  went  to  1825,  M.  Blot  had  a  long  and  inter- 
tome,  called  on  the  ecclesiastic  who  esting  conversation  at  the  Vaticnn 
exercised  the  censorship,  and  boldly  with  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  who, 
presented  the  work  as  a  "collection  he  subsequently  learned,  was  no  It^ 
of  scientific  fancies,"  which  he  de-  a  person  than  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
sired  the  censor  to  read  carefally,  to  From  this  person,  thoroughly  in- 
strike  out  anything  that  might  seem  formed,  as  it  turned  out,  on  the 
in  any  way  improper,  and,  in  short,  whole  details  of  the  story,  M.  Biot 
to  exercise  a  severe  censorship  with  ^heard  of  GaIileo*s  inconceivable  im- 
regard  to  it  The  worthy  prelate,  ^prudence.  *'  He  committed  the  great 
more  orthodox  than  clear-sighted,  mistake  of  getting  into  disgrace  widi 
refid  this  work,  re-read  it  without  the  Pope,  who  had  formerly  shown 
detecting  any  evil,  and  gave  it  to  him  great  kindness.  He  represented 
one  of  bis  colleagues,  who  confirmed  the  Pope  in  the  Dialogues  under  the 
Lis  opinion.  He  therefore  gave  full  name  of  Simplicius ;  and  in  alludmg 
permission  for  its  publication.  The  to  the  whim  he  was  said  to  have  for 
ruse  had  succeeded  thus  (ar.  Yet,  writing  verses,  Galileo  did  not  hesi- 
to  avail  himself  of  this  permissioni   tato  to  say  that  the  Pope  was  given  to 
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amoroas  BODDetteering.  Be  sure  that  soon  found  that  in  Home,  as  else- 
tbese  personal  mistakes  powerfully  where,  aathority  is  iodiEpo{>ed  to 
contribntcd  to  his  mio/^  When  M.  unsay  what  it  has  once  Miid.  He 
Biot  discovered  that  he  had  been  found  the  Pope  himself  inclined  to 
ftpeaking  to  the  Grand  Inquiaitor,  take  the  Aristotelian  view ;  and  all 
he  very  naturally  expressed  his  put-  were  strongly  convinced  that  the  In- 
prise at  the  change  which  had  come  terdict  was  a  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
over  the  spirit  of  the  world,  when  a  prudence.  The  most  moderate  sug- 
desoendant  of  the  judges  of  Galileo  gested  to  him  that  no  scientific  specu- 
could,  in  the  very  Yatican  itself,  dis-  lations  ought  to  be  placed  in  oppoei- 
cuss  with  a  descendant  of  Ga1ileo*8  dis-  tion  to  the  Scriptures.  '*  As  to  Padre 
ciples  the  world-famous  process,  and  Mostro  (the  Dominican  Ricardi)^' 
separate  the  scientific  question  from  writes  Galileo,  "  he  adheres  neither  to 
those  personal  accessories  which  cm-  the  system  of  Copernicus,  nor  to  that 
bittered  it.  The  subsequent  republi-  of  Ptolemy,  but  tranquiliises  his  mind 
cation  of  the  official  papers  thoroughly  by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  is 
confirmed  what  the  Inquisitor  had  vastly  convenient :  he  imagines  the 
stated ;  and  the  openiog  of  M.  Biotas  presence  of  angels,  who,  without  any 
third  volume  is  aevoted  to  a  lucid  difficulty,  move  the  planets  in  their 
reproduction  of  all  the  particulars  of  paths,  so  that  we  have  nothing  to 
this  famous  trial.  trouble  ourselves  abouf  Finding 
Had  Galileo  taken  the  advice  of  the  case  hopeless  in  this  direction, 
the  Cardinals  Barberino  and  Bellar-  Galileo  adopted  the  plan  we  have 
mino,  to  publish  his  views  as  mathe-  already  narrated,  and  published  his 
matical  speculations  only,  it  is  very  Dialogues  under  a  transparent  dis- 
pfobable  that  he  would  not  have  guise.  Rome  was  in  an  uproar, 
been  molcHted.  Copernicus  had  done  The  Pope  was  in  a  fury  {incandes- 
so,  and  the  Church  was  not  alnrmed.  eenza)  at  finding  his  own  argumenta 
But  Galileo's  convictions  were  too  made  ridiculous,  and  himself  clearly 
strong,  or  bis  imprudence  too  alluded  to.  Galileo  had  doubly 
great ;  and  the  consequence  was,  offended  him — as  a  Pope  and  as  a 
that  not  only  was  he  denounced  hy  man  :  as  a  Pope,  by  deceiving  the 
bigoted  theologians,  but  even  the  vigilance  of  the  censorship  ;  and  as  a 
science  of  mathematics  itself  became  man,  by  rendering  his  opinions  ridi- 
denounced  as  **  a  diabolical  art,  and  cnloua.  At  the  close  of  the  Fourth 
all  mathematicians  being  the  authors  Dialogue,  Simplicius  says,  '*  Here  is 
of  heresies  ought  to  be  banished  from  one  argument  which  I  learned  from 
every  Christian  country.'^  To  such  a  very  learned  and  a  very  eminent 
lengths  will  bigotry  lead  men  I  The  person,  and  which  settles  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Copernicus  was  con-  question  ;  it  is  that  God,  being  omni- 
demned  as  hereti(*al,  as  we  have  potent  and  omniscient,  may  have 
seen;  but  in  1623  Galileo^s  friend,  endowed  water  with  this  property 
the  Cardinal  Barberino,  became  Pope  of  flux  and  reflux,  as  well  as  With  an 
Urban  YIH.,  from  whom  Galileo  iofioity  of  properties  incomprehen- 
had  the  highest  hopes  of  getting  the  slble  to  us.  That  bein^^  so,  I  con- 
sentence  against  the  Copernican  doc-  elude  that  it  would  be  highest  auda- 
trine  removed,  because  tne  Pope  had  city  in  any  man  to  think  of  limiting 
shown  him  great  attention,  and  that  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
written  verses,  a<«tronomical  and  by  any  fancy  of  our  invention.*' 
moral,  in  admiration  of  his  genius ;  This  learned  and  eminent  person  was 
nay,   no  sooner   was    Urban   YIII.  the  Pope. 

seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than  Galileo  was  summoned  to  appear 

he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Grand-  before  the  In(^uisitlon.    In  vain   he 

Duke  of  Tuscan V,  in  whose  service  appealed  to  his  protectors,  in  vain 

Galileo  lived,  which   mentioned  the  he  alleged  his  age  and    infirmities, 

astronomical    discoveries    of  Gulileo  He  was  told  that  he  might  travel 

among  the  Tuscan  glories.    On  the  slowly,  pian,  piano^  in  a  litter,  but 

strength  of  this  the  philosopher  hast-  that  come  he  must    The  letters  of 

ened  to  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  get  Galileo's  friend  Niccolini  to  the  Grand* 

a  revocation  of  the  sentence.     He  Duke  are  still   extant,  and   give  a 
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sort  of  joanial  of  the  whole  story,  nation  of  the  Chnrch  had  been  re* 
faU  of  intereBtini?  detail.  We  there  moved.  Bat  these  hatefal  tentatiyeB 
learn  that  the  Pope  was  greatly  in-  were  jadiciallv  frostrated,  and  Flo- 
censed,  and  porsned  the  matter  ''as*  rence  has  notbing  to  answer  for  as 
if  it  were  his  own  caose."  *  Indeed,  to  respects  the  memoiy  of  her  great 
dl  Niccolini's  urgent  prayers  the  Pope   j^ilosopher. 

continued  to  reply  :  "  Galileo  will  If  M.  Biot*s  volnmes  contained 
be  examined  in  dae  time.  Bat  there  nothing. but  the  articles  on  Newton 
is  one  argument  which  neither  he  and  Qalileo,  they  would  deserve  a 
nor  any  of  his  disciples  have  ever  place  in  every  scientific  library  ;  bat 
been  able  to  answer,  nor  ever  will :  they  deserve  a  place  also  for  the 
it  is,  that  God  is  omnipotent ;  and  if  many  agreeable  pages  of  literature 
BO,  why  shonld  we  prelend  to  im-  they  contain,  and  for  the  memoirs 
pose  necessities  apon  Him?*'  This  of  Lagrange,  Coulomb,  Cavendish, 
IS  precisely  the  argument  cited  by  Franklin,  Gay  Luasao,  Cauchy,  Cloa- 
Simplicius  in  the  Dialogue  just  et,  Mains,  and  La  Condamine.  Apro- 
quoted.  pos  of  the  last  named  there  is  an 

Bat  although  GFalileo  was  forced  amusing  anecdote,  which  may  be  de- 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  and  tached  here.  La  Condamine*s  cnri- 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  peril  of  osity  was  invincible  ;  he  was  the 
his  position,  it  is  abundantly  evident  ver^  Paul  Pry  of  science ;  and  this 
'  that  he  was  treated  with  gi^eat  re-  curiosity  was  coupled  with  a  gaiety 
spect  and  consideration.  He  was  and  recklessness  truly  French.  In 
never  imprisoned.  He  was  allowed  his  last  illness,  being  prevenied  from 
a  servant,  and  the  visits  of  friends,  attending  as  usual  the  meetings  of 
He  .had  free  egress  and  ingress,  and  the  Acfi^emy,  he  had  notes  brought 
a  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  was  of*  to  him  of  all  the  papers  which  were 
fered  him  for  daily  promenades.  Care  read  there.  In  one  of  them  he 
was  taken  that  he  did  not  escape,  but  learned  that  a  young  surgeon  had 
no  other  rigour  was  used,  instead  proposed  a  bold  bat  dangerous  ope- 
of  being  ^  tortured,"  as  Tiraboschi,  ration  for  one  of  the  diseases  under 
Libri,  and  almost  all  historians  assert,  which  he  suffered.  He  sent  for  this 
nothing  is  more  positive  than  that  young  surgeon,  and  proposed  that 
he  was  subject  to  no  other  tortures  the  experiment  should  at  once  be 
than  those  of  alarm  at  what  might  tried  upon  himself.  *'  But,"  hesitated 
possibly  be  the  upshot  of  the  whole,  the  young  man,  "  if  I  should  unhap- 
and  of  irritation  at  being  foro^  to  pily  fail  r  "  Well,  what  then  ?  I 
retract  what  he  knew  to  be  the  am  old  and  dangerously  ill :  it  will 
truth.  be  said  that  nature  did  not  properly 

His  punishment  was  very  slight  assist  you.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
Condemned  to  imprisonment  daring  succeed,  I  will  myself  draw  up  an 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  that  sen-  exact  account  of  your  method  for  the 
tence  was  immediately  (subito)  com-  Academy,  and  you  will  be  a  made 
muted  into  detention  at  the  Villa  man."  The  matter  ^  was  arraiMed. 
Medici.  Even  there  he  only  remained  The  operation  began,  but  La  Con- 
a  few  days,  having  gained  permission  damine  was  not  satisfied  with  suf- 
to  reside  with  the  Archbishop  Picco-  fering  ;  he  was  curious  to  learn  the 
lomini,  at  Sienna.  There  he  remained  whole  process.  "  Gently,*'  he  ex- 
five  months,  and  then  was  permitted   claimed  ;  "  please  be  slower,  and  let 

to  return  to  his  house  near  Florence,  me  see  how  you  operate. My 

under  the  express  condition  of  not  dear  sir,  if  1  don't  see  how  you  do  it, 
seeing  much  company,  and  of  hold-  I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  up  a 
log  no  academic  meetings.  To  the  proper  account  for  tiie  Academy." 
close  of  his  life  he  remained  under  Unhappily  he  died  shortly  after 
the  suspicious  surveillance  of  the  the  operation,  but  his  gaiety  and 
Church ;  and  on  his  death,  fanatics  courage  never  forsook  him.  He  made 
contested  the  validity  of  his  will,  and  witticisms  about  his  sufferings,  and 
wanted  to  refase  him  the  rites  of  even  wrote  songs  about  them.  A 
sepulture,  under  the  pretext  of  his  true  specimen  of  the  Gauls,  and  very 
having  expired  before  the  condem-  pleasantly  painted  in  these  pages. 


f 
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In  the  short  notice  of  Lagrange  les  prijuges  ne  sant  tjue  la  defroque 

there  are  two  witticisms  reported  by  d€s  gens  d'esprits  ma  hnhiUe  la  ca- 

M.  Biot  as  haviag  been  ottered  in  naille"    The  second  is  so  nncompli- 

his   presence,  which,  for  flavoar   of  mentary  to  the  fair  sex,  that  there  is 

expression,  and   finesse   of  observa-  some  temerity  in  citing  it;  bat  wit 

tion,  deserve  a  place  in  every  collec-  is  no  respecter  of  sex   or   person : 

tion  of  mots,    M.  Biot  one  day  ft-  '*Jjk  tSte  d'one  femme  est  nne  6ponge 

marked  on  the  fact  that  an  opinion,  k  prejages." 

after  being  alternately  adopted  an^       With  this  we  close  onr  notice  of 

rejected,  admitted   and   modified  by  three   eminently   agreeable   and   in- 

philosophers,  often  becomes  at  last  stmctive  volnmes,  convinced  that  wd 

a  popnlar  prejadice.    *'  Eh  qnoi  T'  re-  must   have   sharpened    the    reader'^ 

plied  Lagrange,  *<  oela  vons  6tonne  ?  appetite  for  a  more  deliberate  io^ea- 

dependant  11  en  arrive  tonjonrs  ainsi ;  tigation  of  them. 


THB   INTSRKATIONAL   COPTBIGHT   CONGRESS. 
A    LETTER    FROM    A    MEMBER    TO    A    LITERARY    FRIEND. 

We  shall  neither  of  na,  my  dear  retical  objects.    The  fact  is,  that  the 

E.,  very  easily  forget  a  certain  Sep-  English    literary    circles,    inclading 

tember    evening,    somewhere    abont  both    authors    and    pnblishers,    are 

the  21st,  when  I  in  vain  endeavoored  weary   of   the   straggle    they   have 

to  penmade   yoa  to  accompany  me  long  been  engaged  in  for  the  recog* 

to  the  Polyglot  Congress  of  anthers  nition  of  the  very  principles  which 

and  artists  then  aboat  to  assemble  the  Congress  has  asserted.    To  sap- 

at  Brussels.    Circumstances  occurred  pose   that   they    are    indifferent  to 

upon  that  occasion  to  which  I  will  the    establishment    of    international 

not  now  further  allade  than  to  say,  rights,  would  betrav  gross  ignorance 

that  they  left  a  deep  impression  on  of  the  real  state  or  the  case.    Eog- 

my  memory ;  but  that,  not  withstand-  lish   authors  and  publishers  are  in- 

ing  your  reference  to  them  as  a  suf-  finitely  more  interested  in  the  ques- 

ficient  ground  for   resisting  my  im-  tion  than  the  authors  and  publishers 

portunities,  I  suspect  there  was  an-  of  any  other  oountry.    llie  piracies 

other  reason  whicn  still  more  strong-  committed  upon  them  cover  a  much 

ly  inflaenced  your  decision.    Shall  I  more  extensive  surface  than  the  pira- 

tell  you  what  it  was?    Well,  then,  cies   committed    upon   the   French; 

my    conviction    is,    that    yon    had  for  /Qot   only   do    the  railroads   of 

no  faith   in   the   results.    You   did  Europe    swarm    with    the     Leipsic 

pot  think  —  and  I  suppose  you  do  reprints   of  English  works,   out   of 

not  even  now  think  —  tnat  anything  which  the  "  enterprising  "  editeur  is 

practical  can  come  of  the  debates  amassing  a  rapid  and  enormous  for- 

and    resolutions    of    this   voluntary  tune,  but  almost  every  English  book 

Congress,    and    von    resolved,    like  that  appears  —  certainly  every  one 

nearly   the   whole   literary  body  of  that  is  worth  the  risk  of  bad  paper 

England,  to  withhold   your  support  and  worse  print — is  caught  up  by 

till  a  definite  scheme,  sanctioned  by  the  race  of  American  Harpers  (an 

competent  authority,  should  be  sub-  obvious  corruption  of  harpies),  and 

mitted  to  your  consideration.  circulated  for  a  few  cents  through- 

I  differ  wholly  from  you  as  to  the  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
wisdom  or  expediency  of  this  deter-  United  States.  It  is  clearly  there- 
mination ;  but  I  am  not  surprised  it  fore,  not  indifference  that  has  pro- 
should  have  been  adopted  by  a  man  vented  you  and  others  from  taking 
of  your  temperament,  habitually  re-  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
served,  never  sanguini,  and  gene-  Brussels.  The  true  solution  of  your 
rally  inclined  to  look  with  distrust  absence  is  tcf  be  found  in  the  failure 
upon  all  movements  directed  to  theo-  of    the    efforts    which    have    bden 
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hitherto  made  m  Eogland  for  the  right  train  can  be  approached  only 
attain  men  t  of  similar  ends.  You  bj  a  circaitoos  expedition  over  ao 
are  of  opinion  that  enough  has  been  unknown  district  of  rails  and  plat- 
done   to   testify  yonr   zeal,   and   to  forms. 

discourage  your  hopes,  and  that  you  We  will  now  suppose  the  perils  of 
may  be  fairly  excused  for  waiiing  the  journey  over,  and  the  members 
to  see  what  can  now  be  done  by  of  the  Congress  collected  in  Brussels 
other?.  This  is  natural,  under  all  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The 
the  circumstances;  but  I  venture  to  Belgian  frontiers  l^ave  been  crossed 
anticipate  that,  seeing  what  has  on  every  side  by  land  and  water, 
been  actually  achieved  by  the  Oon-  literary  and  artistic  pilgrims  pour  in 
gress,  you  will  not  remain  a  mere  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain^ 
»ppctator  of  the  machinery  it  has  and  Portugal.  Every  civilised  region 
put  in  motion.  is  more  or  less  represented.  Russia, 
I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  the  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
account  1  promised  to  give  you  of  land,  and  Holland,  send  delegates  to 
the  proceedings  of  our  many-sided  express  their  sympathy  and  cootri- 
gathering;  but  to  spare  you  the  bnte  their  exertions;  and  England, 
roadside  incidents,  and  other  travel-  slow  to  act,  and  chary  of  professions, 
ling  details,  with  which  you  are  al-  inscribes  upon  the  list  of  adhesions 
reiMy  familiar,  I  will  pass  over  the  the  names  of  a  few  of  her  most  dis- 
jouroey,  and  take  you  into  Brussels  tinguiahed  men,  includiog  those  of 
at  onca  There  is  only  one  remark  Bnlwer  Lytton,  Gladstone,  and  MiU. 
J  am  anxious  to  make  by  the  way.  The  place  of  meeting  where  all  these 
Should  you  ever,  en  route  for  Brns-  people  are  to  be  brought  together 
eels,  eqjter  Belgium  by  the  frontier  for  a  common  object,  and  all  these 
at  Mouscron,  keep  a  sharp  look>out  strange  tongues  are  to  be  unloosed 
for  5 our  train.  At  Mouscron  they  in  a  common  language — for  the  de- 
examine  your  passport  and  explore  bates  are  to  be  held  in  French — ^is  the 
your  luggage.  You  pass  through  a  great  chamber  in  the  Museum,  where 
building  where  these  formalities  are  the  seances  and  reunions  of  the  va- 
performed,  and  pass  out  at  the  oppo-  rious  literary  and  scientific  bodies  of 
site  side,  where  several  trains  are  in  the  Belgian  capital  are  held.  At 
waiting.  You  inquire  for  the  Brua-  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
sels  train,  and  are  civilly  shown  into  27th  September,  the  Congress  is  to 
a  carriage.  But  put  no  trust  in  this  be  formally  opened.  As  the  hour 
civility,  which,  if  you  haven't  your  approaches,  an  unusual  stir  may  be 
eyes  about  you,  may  cost  you  some  observed  in  the  spacious  eul'de-sae 
inconvenience.  There  are  two  trains  that  conducts  you  from  the  Place 
for  Brussels,  starting  at  the  same  Boyale  to  the  Museum.  Men  come 
moment,  or  thereabouts,  taking  dif-  dropping  down  in  ones,  and  twos, 
ferent  routes,  and  arriving  at  differ-  and  threes;  gradually  the  nnmbera 
ent  termini,  at  difierent  times.  Why  and  the  bustle  increase ;  small  knots 
these  two  trains  are  started  together,  form  in  earnest  conversation ;.  othera 
it  is  idle  to  conjecture;  but  the  in-  hurry  forward,  full  of  eagerness  and 
scrntable  circumstance  exposes  you  curiosity.  Many  solitary  iodividuali*, 
to  this  rbk,  that  if  you  are  not  care-  who  are  evidently  strangers,  mix  in- 
ful  to  re-enter  the  train  by  which  quiringly  with  the  crowd,  to  collect 
you  arrived,  you  will  be  transmitted  a  little  preliminary  information,  or, 
to  Brussels  by  one  conveyance,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  thoughts, 
your  luggage  by  another,  with  the  pre^s  onward  towards  the  rendeas- 
farther  satisfaction  of  being  obliged  vous.  Striking  diverBiUes  of  phy- 
to  wait  till  the  next  morning  before  siognomy  may  bd  noted — harsh  linea- 
you' can  recover  your  property.  I  ments.  and  finely-chiselled  outlines; 
ought  to  apprise  you  also  that  the  the  olive  complexion,  and  the  dear 
chances  are  considerably  in  favour  red  and  white ;  the  dagger-beard,  and 
of  your  taking,  or  being  oooducted  the  beard  of  billowy  flow ;  the  naked 
to,  the  wrong  train,  as,  in  strict  chin,  and  th4  dainty  tuft;  the  pale 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  contra-  hair,  and  the  raven-blaok,  which 
ries,  it  is  close  at  hand,  while  the  often   more  emphatically  mark   the 
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races  to  wbich  tbey  belong  than  even  expectation  rans  through  the  assem- 
the  form  or  expression  of  the  features,  biy.  Presently  a  door  opens,  and 
There  are  some  varieties  of  coetame  several  gentlemen,  freighted  with 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  picture — an  bundles  of  papers,  which  indicate  the 
odd  tunic  here  and  there ;  a  cloak,  labours  in  which  they  have  been  eo- 
not  of  the  last  Parisian  fashion ;  and  gaged,  appear,  and  quickly  ascend 
a  rather  fanciful  collection  of  worked  the  dais.  One  amongst  them,  distin- 
and  coloured  waistcoats  and  neck-  guished  from  the  rest  b^  his  height, 
ties.  But  the  varieties  were  by  no  advances  to  the  Presidents  chair, 
means  so  remarkable  as  might  have  Tall,  dignified,  and  courteous,  with  a 
been  expected.  Railroads  have  helped  charactor  of  physiognomy  in  which 
materially  to  produce  a  dead  level  in  great  kindness,  patience,  and  firm- 
dress,  as  in  some  more  important  ness  are  blended,  M.  Charles  Faider, 
things.  The  unsightly  round  hat  waa  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  is  ad- 
universal  ;  and  looking  at  the  assem-  mirably  adapted  by  his  legal  habits, 
bIy  as  a  whAe,  there  was  nothing  to  and  his  experience  of  public  assem- 
distinguish  it  in  externals  from  a  blies,  no  less  than  by  his  calm  tem- 
public  meeting  of  the  best  class  of  perament,  to  rule  the  stormy  multi- 
people  in  London.  You  soon  per-  tnde,  for  stormy  even  already  they 
ceived,  as  you  had  closer  opportu-  threaten  to  be,  over  which  his  eye 
nities  of  examination,  that  it  was  not  ranges  as  he  takes  the  chair.  After 
an  ordinary  gathering.  It  was  per-  reading  an  elaborate  address,  he  an- 
vaded  by  an  unmistakable  tone  of  nounces,  amidst  deafening  cheers  and 
intelligence.  The  faces  that  met  yon  bravos  I  that  the  Oongress  is  opened, 
on  alL  sides  were  thoughtful,  and  for  But  before  I  probeed  any  farther  in 
the  most  part  inteUectual.  Here  the  narrative,  I  must  tell  you  of  what 
were,  at  least,  the  elements  of  power,  materials  this  Congress  is  composed, 
whatever  was  to  become  of  the  pro-  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
ject  upon  which  this  parliament  of  literary  men  and  artists  who  have 
authors  and  artists  was  about  to  de-  attended  the  meeting  voluntarily, 
liberate.  '  there  are  few  scientific,  literary,  or 
We  ascend  the  stairs — the  same  artistic  bodies  in  Europe  that  have 
that  conduct  you  to  the  picture-gal-  not  eent  delegates.  In  some  in- 
leries:  Crossing  the  vestibule,  from  stances.  Continental  governments 
which  the  bureaus  of  the  Museum  have  considered  the  occasion  so 
branch  off,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  important  that  they  have  appointed 
little  ante- chamber  at  the  opposite  ministers  to  represent  them.  Thus 
side,  where  the  members  are  to  re-  the  Government  of  Saxony  is  repre- 
ceive  their  tickets  and  sign  their  sented  by  M.  de  Witzleben,  Council- 
names.  Glancing  round,  we  see  large  lor  of  State ;  the  Government  of 
cards  on  different  doors,  announcing  Denmark,  by  M.  Schiern,  Member 
"  Section  I,"  **  Section  II,"  &o.  These  of  the  Danish  Diet;  the  Govern- 
are  the  rooms  where  the  five  sections,  ment  of  Holland,  by  M.  Bakhuizen- 
into  which  the  Committee  of  Orga-  Yanden  Brinck,  Archivist  General  to 
nisation  have  divided  the  assembly,  the  Kingdom;  the  Government  of 
assigning  special  duties  to  each,  are  Sardinia,  by  Baron  de  Jacquemond, 
to  meet  by-and-by,  for  the  purpose  of  Senator  and  Councillor  ot  State ; 
considering  the  questions  that  excln-  the  Government  of  Parma,  by  M. 
Bively  i^ct  them,  the  result  of  which*  Martini ;  and  the  Government  of 
thev  are  finally  to  report'  to  the  gen-  Portugal  by  M.  Silva-Farreo,  Secre- 
era!  body.  Having  executed  the  ne-  tary  of  State  —  the  King  being  him- 
oessary  preliminaries,  the  members  self  also  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
are  shown  into  the  salle.  At  the  The  public  institutions,  societies,  and 
upper  end  is  a  dais,  covered  with  associations  represented  by  actual  de- 
rows  of  chairs,  and  a  table  for  the  legation,  independently  of  a  long  li^t 
President  and  Committee  in  the  which  have  signified  their  adhesion, 
centre.  The  large  room  rapidly  fills,  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  re- 
There  are  between  tiiree  and  four  sponsible  to  give  weight  and  autho- 
hundred  persons  present.  Eleven  rity  to  the  action  of  the  assembly. 
o*clock  strikes.    A  general  buzz  of  For  example :   the  Royal  Academy 
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of  LoDdoD  sends  its  ezoellent  Secre-  and  decorations  may  be  dismisaed  as 

tarji  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight ;  M.  Pacheco,  of  little  account.    They  are  the  aoci- 

formerly  Minister,    is   delegated   by  dents,  and  not  the  essentials.     We 

the  Boyal  Academy  of  Madrid;  M.  do  not  jadge  of  a   picture   by  its 

Altmeyer  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  frame ;  and  whether  the  arena  of  a 

Belles-lettres  of    Seville;    M.  Del'a-  great  popular  discussion  be   Ex^r 

vigne  by  the  Academy  of  Toulouse ;  Hall,  sombre  and  naked,  or  a  Gonti- 

M.    Scribe,  by  the    Commission  of  nental  museum,  hung  with  boughs,  and 

French    Dramatic  Authors ;    Count  ribbons,  and  fantastical  devices,  the 

Beinhard,  by  the  Historical  Institute  final  effect  on  the  general  mind  most 

of  France;    M.  Labrou^te,    by  the  be  governed  by  the  practical  value  of 

Central    Society    of    Architects    of  the  design,  whatever  it  may  be.    It 

Paris ;  M.  M^nessier-Delange,  by  the  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  public 

Society  of  Musical  Composers   and  strip  the  nut  of  its  husk,  and  get  at 

Publishers  of  Paris ;.  M.  Paul  Feval,*  the  kernel. 

by  the  Society  des  Gens  de  Let-  The  objection— if  it  iN  entitled  to 
tres  of  Paris ;  M.  Fournier,  by  the  so  formal  a  description — against  Bel- 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Athen-  gium,  as  the  locality  for  a  movement 
seum  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Society  for  of  this  kind,  is  curious  enough.  There 
Elementary  Instruction  in  France  ;  is  certainly  not  a  s|X)t  on  the  fiice  of 
M.  Knytenbrouwer,  by  the  Society  Europe^  with  the  smgle  exception  of 
Arti  et  Amicitiae  of  Amsterdam ;  Leipsic,  where  the  movement  could 
M.  Gaullieur,  by  the  Institute  of  have  originated  with  so  much  pro- 
Geneva  ;  and  other  delegates  from  priety  as  Brussels,  the  headquarl»B 
the  Academies  of  Florence,  Padua,  of  the  piratical  trade  which  it  is  the 
and  BelgiuoL  Here  at  least  is  tan-  aim  of  the  Congress  to  abolish.  The 
gible  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  agitation  of  a  Taw  of  universal  oopy- 
the  subject,  and  practical  proof  of  the  right  in  Brussels  is  like  an  effort  of 
strong  desire  that  exists  among  the  the  country  to  shake  off  a  discredit- 
classes  most  concerned,  and  best  qua-  able  traffic,  and  to  make  compensa- 
lified  to  judge  of  the  means  for  the  tion  for  the  past  by  setting  an  exam- 
eatabl lament  of  international  copy-  pie  of  justice  in  the  future.  Assur- 
rigbt  apoD  a  sound  and  permanent  cdly  the  moral  effect  is  greater  when 
basis.  We  are  too  apt  in  this  country  a  reform  is  urged  by  those  upon  whom 
to  treat  such  volunteer  efforts  to  ao-  it  must  entail  a  loss,  than  if  the  de- 
oomplish  general  benefits  as  mere  mand  came  solely  from  those  who 
moonshine ;  and  to  sneer  at  these  Con-  would  be  gainers  by  its  adoption, 
tinental  assemblies,  with  their  floral  Having  now  shown  you,  my  dear 
embellishments,  serenades  and  ban-  E.,  what  the  constitution  of  tikis 
quets,  as  pure  exhibitions  of  senti-  Chamber  of  Literary  and  Artistic 
ment,  very  declamatory  and  theatrical  Deputies  really  is, — that  it  contains 
and  captivating  while  they  last,  but  many  celebrities,  ^and  represents 
leading  to  nothing  in  the  end.  The  fact,  more ;  and  that  it  possesses  all  the 
too,  that  this  Congress  has  been  held  in  requisites  necessary  to  enable  ,it  to 
Brussels,  the  miniature  metropolis  of  arrive  at  business-like  conclusions  on 
a  miniature  kingdom,  having  littie  the  rights  of  authors  and  artists,  of 
power  to  influence  the  legislation  of  every  kind  and  degree, — I  will  return 
other  countries,  suggests  to  our  su-  to  our  President,  who  has  just  read 
percilious  critics  a  ridiculous  com-  an  address  unfolding  the  views  by 
parison  between  the  means  and  the  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
end,  which  seems  to  them  conclusive  been  actuated  in  appealing  firom  ex- 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  first  consi-  isting  laws  and  reflations,  or  the 
deration  in  every  attempt  to  estimate  want  of  them,  to  the  working  intel- 
the  worth  of  these  demonstrations,  lect  of  Europe.  This  address  is  im- 
ouffht  to  be  the  nature,  substance,  portant  in  many  particulars.  It 
and  utility  of  the  object  proposed,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  pains  the 
Does  it  supply  an  admitted  want?  Committee  of  Organisation  have 
Does  it  confer  a  substantial  benefit?  bestowed  upon  the  details  of  the 
If  these  questions  are  answered  in  complicated  subject  they  have  under- 
the  affirmative,  the  scenery,  dresses  taken  to  reduce  to  order  and  system ; 
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it  shows  also  that  they  have  collected  differences  of  local  circamstanoes,  or 
the  opinions  of  most  of  the  leading  of  the  notions  which  prevail  in  com- 
minds  of  Europe,  in  art  and  litera-  mnnities  concerning  the  claims  of 
tare,  as  to  the  principles  which  oaght  genias — ^if  they  sprang  out  of  fiscal 
to  regalate  the  rights  of  intellectual  necessities,  or  social  traditions,  or 
property,  and  that  there  is,  in  the  political  arrangements,  there  might 
main,  a  common  agreement  amongst  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
them;  and  it  presents  briefly  me  able  to  construct  a  system  that 
views  at  which  they  have  finally  ar-  should  rest  on  a  basis  common  to  all, 
rived.  These  views,  which  contain  and  be  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  de- 
the  essence  of  the  questions  submit-  tails  to  accommodate  the  peculiari- 
ted  to  the  Congress  for  solution,  may  ties  6t  each.  One  country,  for  ex- 
be  succinctly  resolved  into  three  ample, Vhich  had  not  advanced  with 
general  propositions : — 1.  The  neces-  the  age  on  this  question  of  copyright, 
sity  of  asserting,  as  a  fundamental  might  consider  a  lease  of  twenty 
principle,  the  .uniform,  universal,  and  years  sufficient  to  acquit  the  obliga- 
international  recognition  of  intellec-  tions  which  the  world  owes  to  art 
tual  property  ;  2.  The  enjoyment  of  and  literature ;  and  another  country, 
that  property  to  be  secured  by  large  more  enlightened,  might  extend  this 
and  liberal  guarantees,  but  the  term  lease  over  a  longer  period,  embracing 
of  its  enjoyment  to  be  limited,  with  not  only  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
the  ultimate  view  of  diffusing  abroad  but  a  posthumous  term  which  should 
the  works  of  genius,  for  the  benefit  continue  his  rights  to  his  immediate 
of  mankind  at  large;  3.  The  sup-  successors.  Between  these  views 
pression  of  all  obstacles  extraneous  there  is  a  wide  difierence,  but  it  is 
to  the  necessary  regulations  of  go-  a  difference  only  in  degree;  and 
vernments,  by  which  the  free  inter-  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
change  and  circulation  of  works  of  lishing  a  perfect  reciprocity  between 
art  and  literature  are  at  present  im-  the '  two  countries,  without  interfer- 
peded.  These  propositions  embrace  ing  with  the  internal  regulations  q{ 
the  whole  matter  for  discussion ;  but  either.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
it  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  con-  result  of  a  complete  survey  of  the 
sideratioo,  that  before  we  can  ^nter  state  of  legislation  iu  the  various 
upon  the  discussion  of  them,  we  must  countries  of  Europe,  discloses  the 
clear  away  certain  preliminary  ques*  fact  that  the  differences  are  not  sim- 
tions  which  arise  from  the  very  thresh-  ply  differences  of  degree,  but  of  prin- 
old  of  the  inquiry.  In  order  to  obtain  ciple.  M.  Faider  placed  very  clearly 
A  uniform  and  universal  assent  to  before  the  Congress  a  summary  of 
any  given  principle,  the  hindrances  their  exact  nature  and  extent.  *^The 
that  stand  m  the  way  of  it  must  be  Committee  of  Organisation,"  he  ob- 
first  ascertained  and  removed.  It  served,  ^  found  itself  in  the  presence 
seems  a  very  just  and  rational  pro-  of  three  systems:  one  which  denied 
posal  to  ask  all  civilised  governments  fundamentally  all  right  of  property 
to  recognise  the  ordinary  rights  of  in  intellectual  productions;  another 
ownership  in  their  own  labours  of  which  assimilated  intellectual  and 
the  agents  and  ministers  of  civilisa-  real,  or  material,  property,  and  pro* 
tion.  But  when  we  come  to  invest!-  claimed  both  in  perpetuity ;  and  a 
gate  the  paths  through  which  this  third  which  recognised  the  rights  of 
recognition  can  alone  be  secured,  we  intellectual  property,  bat,  from  con- 
find  difficulties  before  us  of  a  grave,  siderations  of  the  special  elements  of 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  an  unexpected  which  that  property  ia  composed, 
nature.  Every  government  that  has  limited  their  duration.  The  Com- 
any  law»  of  literary  property,  has  mittee,"  continued  M.  Faider,  "  with- 
laws  peculiar  to  itself;  no  two  go-  out  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
vernments  agree  upon  the  actual  freedom  of  your  discuseions,  has  un- 
proprietary  relation  of  an  author  to  hesitatingly  adopted  this  last  system." 
his  works,  and  some '  have  never  It  will  abbreviate  much  that  I 
legislated  upon  the  subject  at  all  have  to  tell  you  about  these  discus* 
If  the  differences  which  exist  be-  sions,  my  dear  E.,  when  we  meet  at 
tween  different  legislatures  were  mere  Christmas,  Deo  voiente,   in  the   old 
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cotrntry-hoaee  we  wot  of,  Btandiog  up  for  the  Bake  of  oar  civiliflation  to  pre- 
like  a  red  brick  fortrees  amongst  serve,  I  will  resame  where  I  left 
bare  larches,  backed  by  a  bleak,  off.  I  will  not  detain  yoa  with  an 
Btony,  and  solemn  cHlT,  if  I  antici-  acconnt  of  the  enthosiasm  which 
pate  the  resalti  of  the  fear  days'  de-  greeted  the  Domioation  of  M.  Bogier, 
bate  by  saying  that  after  much  fierce  Minister  of  the  Interior^  to  the  office 
contention,  the  Congress  confirmed  of  Honorary  President,  nor  of  the 
the  principle  laid  down  in  this  pas-  TOte  by  acclamation  which  eonferred 
sage  by  M.  Faider  as  the  organ  of  npon  the  delegates  and  others  the 
the  Committee.  The  principle  is,  to  hooonr  of  Vice-Presidentships ;  bot 
my  thinking,  iovalnerable.  If  the  while  there  is  a  great  clatter  of  feet 
works  of  genias,  whatever  form  they  on  the  dais  as  these  select  personaga 
take— poetry,  history,  EColpttTre — be  are  taking  their  places,  I  will  avail 
ibe  great  pioneers  and  ministers  of  myself  of  the  opportanity  of  saying  a 
civilisation  and  haman  enlighten-  word  or  two  aboat  the  Committee, 
ment,  society  has  a  direct  interest  It  is  understood  that  the  idea  of 
in  liberatiug  them  from  restraints;  this  Congress  originated  with  M. 
and  a  time  ought  to  come  when  all  Romberg,  the  General  Secretary.  It 
possible  facilities  shoold  be  given  to  was  suggested  as  far  back  as  Febra- 
tbeir  circalation.  In  estimating  the  ary  last;  and  from  that  time  up  to 
interest  of  the  author,  the  higher  and  the  day  of  meeting,  the  committee 
wider  and  more  enduring  interests  of  were  engaged  incessantly  in  the  du- 
society  should  ^  not  be  overlooked,  ties  they  had  voluntarily  imposed 
The  absolute  neoessity  of  keeping  upon  themselves.  The  arduousneas 
tbese  laree  interests  in  view  becpmes  of  these  duties  cannot  be  very  readily 
more  and  more  apparent  the  farther  estimated.  They  co^[1p^il^ed  not  only 
we  examine  the  subject,  and  the  the  correspondence  indispensable  to 
more  closely  we  follow  out  the  trains  the  organisation  of  an  assembly  of 
of  investigation  to  whidi  it  invites  persons  convoked  from  nearly  all 
us.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  points  of  the  compass,  but  a  still 
yuu  with  thetrC  inquiries  now.  I  re-  more  laborious  correspondence,  hav- 
berve  them  for  our  winter  debates  by  ing  reference  exclusively  to  the 
the  hospitable  fire,  with  bright  faces  questions  proposed  to  be  examined 
xound  the  table  for  audience,  and  and  decided  upon.  Not  content  with 
Linda  and  Nestor  stretched  on  the  collecting  adherents,  the  committee 
great  rug  to  keep  the  peace  between  undertook  to  collect  facts  and  opinions, 
ud.  In  the  meanwhile,  consider  what  The  mass  of  evidence  and  oommen- 
would  become  of  the  means  of  edu-  taries  brought  together  by  this  means 
cation  and  improvement,  if  an  eternal  is  of  a  remarkable  character.  So 
copyright  prohibited  us  from  making  large  a  body  of  information,  relating 
casts  of  the  antique,  from  cop j^ log  exclusively  to  copyright,  and  drawn 
heads  and  statues  in  our  schools  of  direct  from  authoritative  sources, 
art ;  or  if  the  heirs  legal  of  Milton  or  has  certainly  never  been  obtkiined 
Spenser  were,  in  some  incomprehen-  before;  and  whatever  may  come  of 
sible  freak  of  insanity,  to  witlidraw  the  recommendations  tod  decisions 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Fairy  Queen  of  the  Congress,  the  documents  upon 
from  the  press,  or  if  the  right  to  which  its  proceedings  were  raised 
publish  them,  or  any  other  work  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  menu- 
which  it  would  be  desirable  for  gene-  ment  of  well-directed  labour.  Tbese 
ration  after  generation  to  be  assured  documents  are  not  confined  to  indi- 
tbe  possession  of,  were  to  be  sus-  vidual  speculations,  or  to  statements 
pended  by  an  interminable  suit  in  of  illustrative  facts;  they  embrace 
Chancery  to  determine  the  title  —  the  laws  of  ev^ry  country  bearipg 
contingencies  all  the  more  likely  to  upon  the  rights  or  the  denial  or  re- 
arise  m  the  case  of  works  of  the  striction  of  the  rights,  of  literary  and 
greatest  value  and  importance.  artistic     property,     with     luminous 

Leaving  you  to  reflect  on  the  analyses  of  all  the  historical  details 
hazards  we  should  thus  incur  of  necessary  to  their  elucidation.  In 
losing  by  lapse,  neglect,  indiffer-  short,  whatever  is  capable  of  throw- 
ence,  or  caprice,  what  it  behoves  us   ing  a  broad  light  into  the  remotest 
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recesses  of  the  inqaii^,  will  be  foand  liminary  work,  bat  I  know  that  their 

in  this  collection,  which  it  is  the  in-  earnestness   and   courtesy    were   ex- 

tention  of  the  committee  to  pnbliah.  tremelj  serviceable  during  the  pro* 

It  is  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  jadg-  gress  of  the  discussion, 

ment  which  will  predde  over  their  Ton  must  not  suppose  that  I  have 

Eublication,  that  I  express  a  fervent  the   slightest   intention  of    tracking 

ope  it  may  be  edited  with  a  scrupu-  the  Oont^ress  through  its  daily  sit- 

lous  consideration  of   the  time  and  tings.    Ooe  day  must  suffice  to  enable 

patience   of  the   reader.     There   is  you  to  see  how  the  final  results  were 

nothing  so '  dreary  to  the  world  at  efiected.    Having  finished  the  formal 

large  as  tables,  and  official  returns,  business  of  the  opening,  the  a^^mbly 

and  statistical  statements,  and  legal  was  broken  up  into  the  five  sections 

circumlocutions.    Let  there  be  ample  previously     arranged,     each    section 

appendices,  if  you  please ;  but  help  takings  possession  or   the   room  set 

us  to  some  shorter  way  of  penetrat-  apart   for    its    deliberations.    These 

ing  to  the  pith  of  them,  than  by  sections  met  again  every  morning  at 

exploring  their  dismal  mysteries  for  nine,  till  they  completed  their  labours, 

ourselves.     Extract    the  vital  spirit  the  general  body  meeting  at  one  o'clock 

of  these  solid  battalions  of  facts  and  to  receive  their  reports,   and  shape 

figures,  and  spare  us  the  drudgery  of  iuto  resolutions    the  final  judgment 

a  task  from  which  we  are  not  un-  of  the  whole.    The  entire  work  was 

likely  to  turn  back  in  disgust,  before  concluded  in    four  days,  not,    how- 

we  have  gone  halt' way  to  its  conclu-  ever,  without  encountering  occasional 

sion.     There  are  in  every  subject  two  risks  of  shipwreck  from  the  clamour 

or  three  leading  ideas,  which   form  of  the  disputants.    I  have  never  seen 

the  clue  to  all  the  rest,  and  render  questions,   even  of  a  personal  or  a 

easy   the .  acquisition   of  the  whole,  political  character,  so  hotly  contested. 

Let  us  have  these  leading  ideas  ex-  A  stranger  might  have  supposed  that, 

pressed  plainly,  concisely,  and   logi-  instead  of  being  a  meeting  possessing 

cally,  iu    the  promised    publication,  neither  authority  nor   responsibility, 

and  the  common  sense  of  the  public  and  having  no  other  end  than  that 

of  every  country  interested  in    the  of  collecting  opinions,  its   decisions 

subject  of  copyright  will  trace  them  were  conclusive  acts  of  legislation,  so 

to  their  issues.  strenuously  was  every  inch  of  ground 

M.  Bomberg  was  the  soul  of  the  fought  for. 

committee.      His  administrative  ca-  The  programme  of  the  questions 

pacity  is  conspicuous.      Rapid,  but  to  be  submitted  to  the  sections  had 

never  confused,  he  organises  details  been  well  considered,  with  a  view  to 

with  celerity  and  clearness.     It  was  secure  distinctness  and  speciality,  by 

owing  mainly  to  his  tact  and  fore-  keeping  each  division  of  the  inquiry, 

sight  that  not  a  single  hitch  occurred  so  to  speak,  apart,  and  independent 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  arrange-  of  the  others.    The  points  to  which 

ments  for  the  meetings  of  the  Con-  the   attenti<jn   of    the  sections   was 

gress.    Everything  was  orderly,  and  directed,  embraced  all  the  practicable 

mi  regularly  into  its  place,  and  the  aspects  of  the  subject  at  large,  and 

performance   may  be  said    to   have  might  be  described  as  comprising  a 

gone  off  as  smoothly  as  if  the  parts —  sort   of  catechism,  in    which  every 

and  they  were  numerous  and  varied  particular  connected  with  the  rights, 

— ^had  been  cast  before-hand,  and  the  real   or   imaginary,  of  authors  and 

play  carefully  rehearsed.      He  had,  artists,  was  examined  and  exhausted, 

no    doubt,    some    able  and   zealous  Whoever  desires  to  have  his  tbiukinff 

colleagues.    Of  these,  special  acknow-  faculties  awakened  on  the  ethics  and 

ledgments    are   due    to    M.    Baron,  policy  of  copyright,  cannot  do  bet- 

Frofessor  of  History  in  the  Univer-  ter  than  study  these  interrogatories, 

sity  of  Liege,  and  VL  Qrefs,  Director  Keeping  clear  of  all  the  subsidiary 

of  the  class  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  features,  I  will  endeavour,  within  the 

Boyal  Academy,  and  the  most  dis-  narrowest  possible  limits,  to  put  you 

tinguished  of  Belgian  sculptors.     I  in  possession  of  the  principles  which 

liave  no  means  of  knowing  what  help  the  sections  were  required  to  resolve, 

these  gentlemen  afforded  in  the  pre-  You  will  remember  that  these  prin- 
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ciples  famish  tbe  basis  npon  which  tion,  and  sniroanded  by  a  groop  of 

the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Gon-  writers  representing  most  of  the  na- 

gress  reposed.  tional  dramas  of  £arope.    Any  per- 

To  the  First  Section  was  assigned  pon  who  had  formed  his  ideal  of 
the  consideration  of  these  elementary  Scribe  firom  the  character  of  his 
propositions — Whether  the  principle  works,  fall  of  skilftil  dialogne,  in 
of  an  intei^national  recognition  of  a  which  the  finesse  and  the  hnmoor 
right  of  property  in  works  of  literal  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
tore  and  art  onght  to  be  embodied  in  emotional  power,  traversing  almost 
the  le^nslation  of  all  civilised  people  ?  every  variety  of  sabject,  gay  and 
and,  Whether  snch  a  principle  shoald  grave,  eqaally  at  ease  in  every  variety 
be  adopted,  even  in  the  absence  of  of  costam^  and  displaying  in  all 
reciprocity  7  The  propriety  of  adopt*  an  extraordinary  mastery  of  stage  art, 
insr  in  all  coantnes  accepting  this  might  be  sarprisod  to  find  in  the  real 
pnnciple  a  nniform  basis  of  legisla-  Scribe  a  man  of  modest  and  simple 
tion,  was  also  sabmitted  for  considera-  demeanonr,  with  a  tranqoil  air  of  per- 
son,— an  apparent  corollary  from  the  feet  good-breeding,  and  looking  v&y 
principle  itself,  bnt  mach  easier  to  mach  like  a  private  gentleman  of  a 
solve  npon  paper  than  in  practice.  certain  age,  who  bad  passed  qaietly 

The  duration  of  the  right  of  pro-  and  unobserved  throogh  the  best 
perty  that  ought  to  be  assigned  to  society.  Yon  watch  in  vain  in  his 
works  of  literature  and  art,  formed  motion^  his  gestures,  or  his  words, 
the  grand  topic  of  discussion  in  tbe  for  what  yon  might  sappose  to  be  cb»> 
Second  Section.  It  braftched  into  a  racteristic  traits  of  tne  famous  dra- 
variety  of  channels  :  Whether  the  matie  writer  who  has,  probably,  more 
term  should  extend  beyond  the  life  of  intimate  experiences  of  the  life  of  tbe 
the  author,  and,  if  so,  what  condi-  coulisses  than  any  ipah  living,  and 
tions  should  enter  into  the  additional  who  has  achieved  more  triumphs  in 
term  ;  what  duration  of  the  right  the  theatre  than  all  his  contempo- 
^ould  be  granted  to  posthumous  raries  added  together.  The  thin 
works,  anonymous  works,  and  works  grey  hair,  the  expression  of  kindness 
published  peeudon^ously ;  whether  and  gentleness  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
lectures  and  public  speeches,  taken  delicate  cast  of  the  pale  features,  con- 
down  in  short-hand,  ought  to  be  con-  stitute  a  portrait  which  might  hardly 
sidered  as  copyright ;  whether  au-  have  been  looked  for  in  one  who  has 
thors  should  possess  a  right  of  pro-  had  to  contend  in  his  time  against 
perty  in  the  translation  of  their  works,  more  caprice,  vanity,  and  fake  pre- 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  under  tension,  jealousy,  conspiracy,  and 
what  conditions  ;  and  whether  it  ignorance,  than  any  respectable  indi- 
would  be  desirable  that,  in  order  vidual  who  has  been  bom  in  tiie  lap 
to  establish  their  rights  of  property,  of  fortune,  and  brought  up  in  the 
authors  should  be  required  to  execute  calm  sunshine  of  domestic  inter- 
certain  forms,  the  omission  of  which  course  can,  by  any  process  of  deserip* 
should  invalidate  their  rights.  Ton  tion,  be  made  very  clearly  to  comprfr* 
will  observe  that  these  problems  are  bend.  Let  such  an  individual  write 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  '^nature  ;  for  the  stage,  and  he  will  then  be  in 
that  they  are  presented  in  a  strictly  a  condition  to  wonder  at  and  admire 
practical  shape;  and  that,  assuminff  tiiis  perfect  specimen  of  a  sweet 
the  right  of  property  in  intellectuu  and  gentle  nature,  that  has  come  one 
works  to  be  granted  in  the  first  in-  of  a  long  ordeal  of  theatrical  experi- 
stance,  they  supply  complete  materials  enoes  unspoiled,  in  the  person  of 
for  practical  legislation.  Eugene  Scribe.    But  this  is  a  digres- 

The  Third  Section  was  restricted  to  sion,  and  I  must  recall  you  to  the 

the  consideration  of  questions  relat-  propositions  which  the  dramatic  seo* 

ing  to  dramatic  and  musical  compo-  tion  were  called  npon  to  examine, 

sitions ;  and,  although  the  matters  it  Tbey  may  be  thus  shortly  stated : 

discussed  were  necessarily  of  limited  Whether  the  right  of  representation 

importance,  it  was  one  of  the  most  of  dramatic  and  musioal  works  ^ould 

interesting  of  the  entire  series.    Here  be  independent  of  the  right  (^repro- 

Soribe  presided,  elected  by  aoelama-  duction,  and  whether  any  disdnction 
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onght  to  be  made  between  the  dars^  given  property  shall  be,  nntil  yon 
tion  of  the  two  rights ;  whether,  and  have  secured  its  posaesGdoa  to  the 
to  what  extent,  the  pablio  ezecation   owner. 

of  masical  works  should  be  prohi-  The  Fifth  Section  was  occupied 
bited  without  the  permission  of  the  with  fiscal  considerations,  of  great 
author ;  and  whether  the  right  of  importance,  as  following  ^consequen- 
property  in  musical  works  should  tially  from  the  preceding  proposi- 
also  include  the  exclusive  right  of  tioas.  Assuming  the  elementary 
making  arrangements  upon  them,  rights  to  be  accorded,  it  was  the 
Tou  will  probably  agree  with  me,  business  of  this  section  to  inquire 
that  these  propositions  indicate  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
rather  than  opec  the  questions  which  abolish,  or,  at  least,  to  reduce  and 
the  Legislature  would  find  it  neces-  simplify,  the  customs'  duties  on  books 
sary  to  examine,  in  order  to  device  a  and  works  of  art,  and  to  modify  the 
complete  scheme  of  protection  for  postal  duties,  with  a  view  to  facUitate 
dramatic  and  musical  works.  the  transmission  of  printed  matter,  en- 

To  the  Fourth  Section  was  referred  gravings,  prints,  &c. 
the  whole  province  of  art ;  painting,  The  most  superficial  glance  at  the 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engrav-  questions  submitted  to  the  several 
ing.  The  main  question  to  be  re-  sections  will  enable  you  to  see  that 
solved  here  was,  whether  the  author  the  weight  of  the  inquiry  really  fell 
of  a  picture,  statue,  or  any  other  upon  the  Second  Section.  All  the 
work  of  art,  should  possess  the  sole  rest  were  subordinate  to  the  funda- 
right  of  reproducing  it,  or  of  author-  mental  proposition  that  was  to  fix 
iaing  its  reproduction,  by  the  same,  the  term  of  the  right,  this  term 
or  by  another  art,  upon  a  scale  ana-  being  ,  assumed  as  the  common 
logons  or  difierentr  This  question  ground  for  general  legislation.  The 
produced  a  vivacious  discussion,  result  showed  the  importance  which 
which  ploughed  up  topics  wholly  was  attached  to  it.  The  debates  in 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  sec-  the  Second  Section  occupied  three 
tion,  not  the  least  curious  of  which  long  and  tempestuous  sittmgs,  with- 
was  the  application  of  the  word  out  being  able  to  accomplish  any- 
^ author"  to  the  painter  or  the  thing  more  than  the  affirmation  of 
sculptor.  It  was  alleged  that  lite-  a  general  principle,  while  the  busi- 
rary  people  had  taken  possession  of  ness  of  the  other  sections  was  com- 
the  word,  had  narrowed  its  meaning  pleted,  and  their  reports  were  agreed 
to  a  maker  of  books,  and  established  upon  in  two  short  meeting.  All 
H  monopoly  in  it,. and  that  it  ou^ht  the  members  of  those  sections,  as 
to  be  restored  to  its  catholic  sig-  soon  as  they  were  released  from  their 
Dification,  so  as  to  include  creators  own  duties,  crowded  every  morning 
of  all  species  ;  a  dangerous  expan-  into  the  bureau  of  the  Second  Section 
sion,  which  would  let  in  a  mob  to  listen  to  a  debate,  ^distinguished 
of  workmen  with  whom  the  artists  no  lee«  by  its  intelligence  and  the 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  march  variety  of  views  and  illustrations  it 
through  Ooventry.  Dismissing  these  developed)  than  by  the  deep  interest 
episodes,  which  occupied  more  time  and  eaiigjest  convictions  ^  manifested 
than  they  are  worth,  the  matters  by  the  speakers.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
investigated  by  the  Fourth  Section  i;^etted  that  these  able  and  ani- 
were  identical  with  the  details  that  m^ted  discussions  were  not  reported, 
have  again  and  again  occupied  the  for  they  fairly  ventilated  every  ar- 
attention  of  artists  in  England,  gument  which,  I  imagine,  can  be 
without  leading  to  any  practical  brought  to  b^ar  upon  the  sobject 
result  The  grievances  of  art  have  The  proposition  submitted  to  the 
long  being  familiar,  but  the  remedies  section  was  to  determine  the  dura- 
are  yet  to  be  found.  How  are  artists  tion  of  the  right  of  property  that 
to  be  protected  a^inst  fraudulent  onght  to  be  assigned  to  an  author  in 
copies  and  forged  signatures  ?  It  is  his  works.  This  proposition  obvious^ 
very  much  like  the  Irish  joke  of  put-  ly  implied  a  limit.  If  the  committee 
ting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  of  organisation  had  not  contonplated 
discuss    what    the    duration    of    a  a  limit,  in  view  of  an  ulterior  right 
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in  society,  tbey  wonld,  of  conrse,  tare  and  art,  questions  of  an  equally 
have  pot  the  proposition  in  a  wholly  visioDary  character  were  raised.  Ic  was 
different  form.  The  section,  how-  donbted  whether  the  word  "  property" 
ever,  aesnmed  the  iDitiative  npon  a  shoald  be  nsed  at  all  in  reference  to 
broader  ground,  and  before  they  en-  snch  prodnctions,  and  it  was  suggested 
t^red  into  the  consideration  of  what  that  the  phrase,  "  rights  of  anlhors," 
the  limit  ooght  to  be,  they  held  it  to  shoald  be  substituted.  This  pro- 
be their  preliminary  doty  to  deter-  duced  a  lively  tournament,  nobody 
mine  whether  there  should  be  any.  perceiving  at  first  that  the  right  of 
Instead  of  potting  the  proposition  in  necessity  implied  property,  and  that, 
its  original  shape  —  What  should  be  in  this  sense,  they  were  in  fact  con- 
the  doration  of  the  right  of  property  in  vertible  terms.  The  absurdity  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  works  ?  —  they  distinction  without  a  diflerence  was 
ascended  to  first  principles,  and  illustrated  by  a  pertinent  anecdote, 
asked.  Whether  the  right  of  property  Analogous  objections>«t  appears,  had 
in  literary  and  artistic  works  should  been  urged  in  the  Belgian  I>egislatnre 
be  perpetual  or  temporary?  Upon  this  in  1889,  when  a  project  of  law,  relat- 
question  a  debate  was  raised  that  ing  to  literary  and  artistical  property, 
lasted  through  three  days,  and  that  was  before  the  Chambers.  Several 
called  np,  according  to  the  report,  no  members  opposed  the  introduction  of 
less  than  sixteen  orators,  some  of  the  word  '*  property,"  contending  in 
whom  spoke  at  considerable  length,  effect  that  the  intention  of  the  law  was 
and  all  with  extraordinary  fervour,  to  confer  rights,  and  not  to  maintain 
How  mnch  longer  it  might  '  have  property ;  when  one  of  the  speakers 
lasted,  had  not  the  regulations  of  the  put  an  end  to  the  discnssion  by 
Congress  brought  it  to  a  close,  it  is  quietly  observing  that  they  could 
difficult  to  say,  for  at  the  eleventh  not  dream  of  removing  a  word  which 
hour  the  members  exhibited  the  nt-  had  already  been  admitted  into  the 
most  reluctance  in  coming^  to  the  legal  vocabularv.  '*  It  is  evident^** 
vote.  But  the  vote  was 'decisive — a  he^d,  *' that  the  law  which  confers 
majority  of  56  against  36  rejecting  npon  authors  rights  in  their  own 
the  doctrine  of  perpetuity.  -Yon  will  works,  confers  upon  them  at  the 
probably  be  surprised  that  there  same  time  a  sort  of  property.  It 
should  have  been  so  large  a  minority  would  therefore  be  a  mere  puerile 
on  suoh  a  question.  Your  surprise  afifectation  to  attempt  to  evade  the 
would  be  abated  if  you  knew  how  word  while  we  recognise  the  thing." 
strongly  the  sentiment — for  I  will  not  Another  view  of  the  question  was 
venture  to  designate  it  by  any  more  taken  by  the  artists.  They  con- 
responsible  term — of  a  perpetual  right  sidered  that  property  in  works  of 
in  intellectual  productions  had  taken  intelligence  was  a  natural  (whatever 
possession  of  the  feelings  even  of  many  that  may  be)  and  absolute  right,  and 
persons  in  that  assembler,  whose  that  it  ought  to  be  protected,  and 
,  judgment  was  opposed  to  its  adop-  guaranteed,  and  fenced  round  by 
*  tlon,  or  who,  at  all  events,  were  con-  social  privileges,  like  all  other  pro- 
vinced  that  it  never  could  be  adopted  perty  ;  but  they  guarded  themselves 
as '  a  prindple  of  law.  TWte  were  carefully  against  the  supposition  that 
not  a  few  who  were  willing  to  capi-  they  derived  from  this  principle  a 
tulate  with  the  difficulty  by  first  as-  claim  to  perpetuity  of  rights  on  the 
serting  the  principle  in  a  ^declaratory  part  of  the  author.  On  the  contrary, 
resolution,  and  then  abandoning  it  they  maintained  that  property, 
in  pi^tioe  :  anything  to  be  allowed  though  absolute  in  its  origin  and 
to  put  upon  record  their  opinion  that  character,  is  never  absolute  in  its 
works  of  genius  ought  to  be  invested  enjoyment  The  arguments  on  this 
with  the  attributes  of  a  perpetual  point  are  clear  and  precise.  All 
property.  property  is  obKged  to  sacrifice  a  part 

Crotchets  were  not  confined  to  the  of  its  rights  to  the  public  interest ; 
Second  Section.  In  the  First  Section,  all  property  is  held  under  conditions 
charged  with  the  resolution  demafad-  imposed  for  the  public  good.  There 
ing  the  international  recognition  of  the  are  restrictions  upon  cutting  down 
rights  of  property  in  works  of  litera-   forests,   building   nouses,    extracting 
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minerals,  and  a  bnodred  operations  bustg,  and  pictarefl  were  to  be  re- 
"which  proprietors  carry  into  execatiou  lieved  from  legal  restrictions  on  these 
on  their  own  property.  In  a  certain  groands,  we  certainly  conid  not,  with 
time,  bridges,  railroads,  and  other  any  pretence  of  jdstice,  refuse  to  ex- 
works  of  common  utility,  fall  into  tend  a  similar  consideration  to  8t43am' 
the  hands  of  the  public;  but  jt  does  engines  a^d  electric  telegraphs,  which 
not  follow  that  we  ignore  the  right  have  undoubtedly  contributed  efifeo- 
because  the  public  interest  limits  the  tively,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  to 
usage.  The  same  rational  view  of  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
the  subordination  of  private  property,  If  the  Congress  had  accomplished 
so  to  speak,  to  the  general  interests,  no  other  result,  it  would  be  entitled 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Fourth  to  the  gratitude  of  all  reflecting  men 
Section,  at  the  close  of  their  tumnltu-  for  the  completeness  with  which  it 
ous  contests  on  the  principle  of  per-  has  disposed  of  the  principle  of  per- 
()etuity.  They  held  that  property  is  petuity.  It  has  settled  that  doctrine 
a  righc  which  responds  to  the  desire  forever.  The  principle  of  perpetuity, 
of  appropriation  inherent  in  man ;  as  one  of  the  speakers  very  signifl- 
bnt  that  property  which  seeks  to  be  cantly  observed,  is  not  only  incrm- 
guaranteed  by  social  law  must  sub-  sis  tent  with  the  progress  of  know- 
in  it  to  social  conventions,  and  be  ledge,  by  shutting  up  thought  within 
subjected  to  conditions  of  enjoyment,  limits  whfch  cannot  be  overleaped, 
conditions  of  transmissions,  imposts,  but,  which  is  still  more  dangeroun, 
disinherison,  appropriation  to  public  it  is  irreconcilable  with  true  liberty, 
utility.  All  thebo  obligations  are  notwithstanding  that  it  was  in  the 
corollaries  from  the  rights  guaranteed  name  of  that  liberty  its  advocates 
by  law  ;  and  if  literary  and  artistical  clamoured  for  its  adoption.  So  far 
property  is  to  be  legally  guaranteed  as  authors  themselves  are  concerned, 
in  its  rights,  it  must  come  in  under  it  would  not  add  a  shilling  to  their 
these  obligations  unless  logic  is  to  be  gains,  or  a  leaf  to  their  laurels.  Pub- 
wholiy  disregarded  in  such  alfairs.  It  lishers  would  purchase  copyrishts 
might  be  supposed  that  this  very  plain  just  as  they  do  at  present,  with  a 
statement  uf  an  extremely  reason-  withering  indifference  to  their  trans* 
able  necessity  would  have  put  the  mission  into  an  illimitable  future, 
advocates  of  perpetuity  to  flight ;  but  What  author  could  hope  to  obtain 
it  only  compelled  them  to  shift  their  larger  terms  by  being  enabled  to 
position.  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  Dodsley  or 

Driven  from  their  original  ground  his  Tonson,  '*  Remember,  my  friend, 
of  claiming  for  ideal  property  (if  we  times  are  changed  with  us;  I  am  not 
may  so  designate  it  for  the  sake  of  now  selling  yon  a  copyright  termin- 
distinction),  the  same  rights  as  real  able  by  law  in  forty  or  fifty  years, 
property,  by  which  they  would  have  but  a  copyright  which  will  l^long  to 
thus,  against  tho  grain  of  their  own  yiju,  and  your  children,  and  your 
views,  subjected  it  to  the  same  con-  children's  children,  and  your  chil- 
ditions  and  restraints;  some  of  the  dren's  children's  children,  to  the  end 
advocates  of  perpetuity  retreated  of  the  world "  ?  How  much  more 
upon  a  plt^a  which  looked  very  much  would  *  publisher  be  likely  to  give 
like  begging  the  question.  They  for  this  inr^rminable  term?  And  if 
asserted  that  literary  property  was  it  did  not  improve  the  author's  rela- 
essentijilly  difierent  from  other  pro-  tions  with  his  publisher,  if  it  did 
perty ;  that  it  conferred  peculiar  bene-  not,  in  other  words,  improve  the 
fits  upon  society  ;  that  it  was  the  market  value  of  the  copyright,  of 
great  agent  of  civilisation  and  intel-  what  earthly  satisfaction  would  it.  be 
lectual  advancement;  and  that,  there-  to  endow  works  of  srt  or  literature 
fore,  it  should  be  exempt  from  the  with  a  sham  character  of  perpetuity  ? 
obligations  which  law  imposed  upon  Should  we  not  find  under  a  regime 
other  kinds  of  property.  But  this  of  perpetuity,  exactly  the  same  state 
argumenr,  if  worth  anything,  would  of  things  we  find  under  a  term  such 
apply  with  equal,  perhaps  with  as  we  have  in  England,  which  ia 
greater,  force  to  the  discoveries  and  ample  enough  to  cover  the  oale  of 
inventions  of  science ;  and  if  books,   uioe  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thoa- 
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saod  books  ontof  a- million — authors  grantees,  shall  have  expired,  to  enjoj 
coDsnlting  their  convenlenoe»  or  their  the  same  doratioa  of  time  originally 
wants,  in  the  sale  of  their  copyrights,  granted  by  law ;  if  pablished  after 
and  copyrights  constantly  passing  ont  those  rights  are  extio^isbed,  the 
'of  the  hands  of  their  creators  into  the  doration  to  be  limited  to  thirty 
hands  of  the  publishers  ?  The  great  years.  Anonymous  works  to  have 
bulk  of  the  literary  copyrights  bdong  a  copyright  of  thirty  years,  dating 
to  the  "  trade."  Who  ever  hears  of  from  the  year  of  publication ;  but 
copyrights  passing  down,  like  fam-  the  author  may  enter  upon  his  fuU 
Uy  pictures,  to  the  desoeodants  of  legal  rights  b^  making  himself  known 
authors,  and  bringing  them  profits?  at  any  time  within  that  term.  The  ex- 
There  are,  no  doubt,  examples ;  but  elusive  right  of  pnblication  U  guaian- 
legislation  is  not  to  be  put  in  motion  teed  to  the  authors  of  lectures,  ser- 
for  very  rare  exceptional  cases.  mons,  and  other  discourses  publicly 

The  final  decisions  of  the  Congress  delivered ;  but  the  speeches  of  pleacl- 
not  only  affirm  a  Ihnited  right  of  ers,  and  discourses  delivered  in  poll- 
property  in  literary  and  artistical  tical  assemblies,  may  be  published 
works,  but  embrace  every  detail  without  the  consent  of  the  authors, 
necessary  to  its  establishment.  The  The  exclusive  right  of  translation  to 
resolutions  are  minute  and  compre-  be  guaranteed  to  the  author  for  ten 
hensive,  and  may  be  said  to  lay  Tears,  on  condition  that  he  exercises 
down  the  whole  machinery  for  carry-  his  right  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ing  the  plan  into  operation.  These  third  year,  in  failure  of  which  any 
resolutions  have  been  so  imperfectly,  person  may  exercise  it  anywhere  ex- 
and  indeed  so  blunderingly,  slurred  cept  in  the  country  where  the  work 
over  and  epitomised  in  the  English  was  ori^nidly  published, 
newspapers,  that  I  will  give  yon  a  IlL  Under  this  head  are  the  re- 
summarv  of  them,  upon  the  accuracy  solutions  which  relate  to  Dramatic 
of  which  yon  may  rely.  As  a  mere  and  Musical  works.  They  declare 
historical  record,  tlie  recapitulation  the  right  of  representation  to  be  io- 
is  interesting : —  dependent  of  the  right  of  reprodac- 

I.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  tion,  and  that   there  should    be  no 

the  international  recognition  of  pro-  distinction  as   to  the  enjoyment  of 

'  perty  in  literary  and  artistic  works,  those  rights.    Musical  works  to  be 

ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  legislature  protected  against  being  executed  in 

of  every   civilised   people  ;    that   it  public   without  the  consent    of  the 

ought  to  be  extended  from  country  author.    It  is  a  strange  omission  in 

to  country  even  in  the   absence  of  this  department  of  the  labours  of  the 

reciprocity  ;  and  that  legislation  in  Congress,  that  no  pro^ion  is  sug- 

all  countries  where  the  principle  is  gest^  for  the  protection  of  dramatic 

adopted,  should    be   founded  on   an  productions    against    transplantation 

uniform  basis.    The  rights  of  foreign  and  adaptation.    It  msf  be  difficult  to 

and  native  authors  to  be  assimilated,  identity  a  child  stolen  and  smeared 

and  no  further  formalities  to  be  re-  and  stained  by  the  gypsies ;  but  that 

quired  of  an  author  in  the  prosecution  is   no  reason  why  -  some    wholesome 

of  his  rights  in  a  foreign   oountry,  police  regulatibn  should  not  be  d»> 

than  were  required  to  establish  them  vised  with  that  end  in  view, 

in  his  own.  lY.  There  are  sundry  resolutions 

IL  Authors  to  possess  exclusive  in  this  division  rdating  to  worte  (^ 
rigbt  over  their  works  during  their  art,  conformable  in  their  general 
lives,  the  same  right  to  descend  to  principles  to  those  which  apply  to 
the  conjoint  survivor^  during  his  or  literature,  and  presenting  no  specid 
her  life ;  and  the  heirs  or  grantees  feature  except  a  recommendation  tiiai 
of  the  author  .to  enjoy  the  right  for  penal  legislation  be  adopted  against 
fifcy  years,  to  date  either  from  the  counterfeits  and  forfferiea. 
decease  of  the  author,  or  from  the  Y.  The  proposed  fiscal  regulationB 
extinction  of  the  right  in  the  late  are  simple  and  sweeping.  The  Con- 
husband  or  wife.  Posthumous  works  eress  demands  the  abolition,  or  modi- 
published  before  the  rights  of  the  ncatioo,  of  customs'  duties  on  books 
conjoint  survivor,  or  of  the  heirs  or  and  works  of  art,  the  aimpUficatioD 
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of  tariffs,  so  &s  to  facilitate  the  inter-  happily  or  more  usefully  exeroised. 

change  of  such  works,  and  the  reduc-  To  have  originated  this  movement  is 

tion  of  postal  duties.  an  anspicious  incident  in  the  history 

Here  is  a  complete  code  of  sug-  of  free  Belgium,   and  it   affords   a 

gestions  for  the  institution  of  a  sys-  strikiag  contrast  to  the  actions  of 

tern  of  international  copyright;  nor  which  the  country  was  the  theatre 

can  it  he  regarded  as  the  m«re  spccu-  in  former  times.     The  cliange  was 

lotion  of  an  a<$sembly  of  men  of  let-  w^U  expressed  by  M.  Rogier,  in  his 

ters  and  artists,  since  it  has  already  address   to  the   assembly   upon  his 

received  the  sanction  of  at  least  one  election  as  honorary  president :  "  By 

of  the  governments  for  whose  con-  its  topographical  and  neutral  sitna- 

eideration   it    was    compiled.      The  tion,   as  well  as  by  the  nature  of 

Belgian    minister  has    declared  his  its  institutions,"  said  the  Minister, 

intention  of  supporting  in  the  legis-  *^  Belgium   has   acquired    for  many 

lature  a  law  in  which  these  resoln-  years  the  privilege  of  offering  an  ap- 

tions  shall  be  practically  embodied,  propriate  arena  for  pacific  and  fruit- 

Nor  id  it  less  significant  of  the  sin-  ful  contests,   afcer  having   been  so 

cerity  with  which  the  subiect  has  often  the  field  of  bloody  and  sterile 

been  taken  up  by  those  who  have  combats.    Upon  her  soil  cannon  no 

the    power  to   influence   still  more  longer  resounds,  swords  are  no  longer 

extended  results  by  their  example,  crossed,    lances   no   longer   broken, 

that  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Ideas,  more  powerful  than  all  these, 

Duke  of  Brabant,  attended  one  of  are  now  the  combatants.    Many  fall 

the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  and  disappear  in  the  conflict;    but 

that  at  the  close  of  its  sittings  he  what  does  it  signify,  if  the  strongest 

received  at  dinner  some  of  the  prin-  and    the    most    generous    survive? 

oipal  members  of  the  bureau.    It  is  This  is  the  end  of  war,  and  the  re- 

not  unusual  for  the  sovereigns  of  free  ward  of  victory.    Ideas  come  trium- 

conntries  to  be  seen  in  public  assera-  phant  out  of  the  fight ;  are  elevated 

blies,  and  even  to  invite  special  guests  to  principles;   pass  into  the  domain 

to  their  palaces;  but  a  sovereign  who  of  a  new  diplomacy :  reforming  and 

appears  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  provident  governments  seize  them ; 

convened  for    a  particular  purpose,  they  become  the  law  of  a  country ; 

identifies  himself  with  that  purpose;  and  finally  spread  into  other  coun- 

and  in  conferring  so  marked  a  dis-  tries,  when  experience  has  verified 

tinction  upon  its  promoters,  as  to  their  value." 

give  them  an  express  reception  in  ^  I  will  reserve  till  I  see  yon,  my 
private,  he  places  beyond  doubt  the  dear  £.,  my  recollections  of  an  even- 
interest  he  takes  in  its  success.  His  ing  which  has  left  upon  the  memory 
Miyesty  has  since  given  the  most  of  every  person  who  was  present  the 
practical  proof  of  his  intentions  on  most  agreeable  impressions.  The 
the  subject,  by  announcing  in  his  cordiality  with  which  his  Majesty 
recent  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  received  his  guests,  and  the  intimate 
Chambers  a  project  of  law  for  em-  knowledge  he  displayed  of  their  in- 
bodying  the  recommendations  of  the  dividual  specialities,  furnish  a  very 
Congress.  intelligible  key  to  the  popularity  and 

The  entertainment  given  at  the  pal-  influence  he  enjoys.  Bat  I  must  not 
ace  of  Brussels  on  this  occasion  was  omit  to  say  that  the  dinner  was  graced 
an  exception  to  the  usual  routine  of  by  the  presence  of  the  charming 
royal  banquets.  It  was  not  a  mere  Dacl^ess  of  Brabant,  who  potasses,,, 
ceremonial.  It  was  intended  as  a  tes-  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  all  the 
timony  of  the  King^s  desire  to  confer  qualities  calculated  to  dignify  and 
npon  the  Qpngress  the  weight  of  his  adorn  the  high  station  to  which  she- 
personal  Banetlon;   and  the  sagacity  is  destined* 

his  Majesty  has  displayed  throughout  1  have  not  touched  upon  the  bos- 

his  long  reign  in  the  government  of  pitality  that  was  extended    to<  the 

the  kingdom,  in  the  cultivation  of  its  foreign  members    of    the    Congress 

industrial  resources,  and  in  the  pro-  during  their  brief  sojourn  in  Brussels, 

motion  of  practical  measures  of  im-  It  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  the  possi- 

provement,  has  not  often  been  more  bility  of  a  soiree  being  giv.en«at  the 
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house  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng-    choral  society,  who  ezeoated  in  torn 
land,  to  three  or  four  liandred  literary    select  pieces  of  music.     The  most 
men   and  artists,  in  recognition  of   admirable  order  and  deeorom  pre- 
their  efforts  to  obtain  an  alteration  in    vailed  tbroaghout  that  vast  crowd ; 
the  laws  affecting  their  order,  that  we    open  lanes  were  kept  for  tiie  passage 
oan  scarcely  regard  with  gravity  the    of  guests  and  members  of  the  ohib, 
eoourrence  of  such  a  circamatanoe  in    at    the   volantary    instance    of  tbe 
Brussels.    Yet  when  M.  Rogier  re-    people  themselves ;  and  every  demon- 
oeived  the  members  of  the  Ciongress    stration   of   enthusiasm    that    took 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  every    place  within  was  responded  to  with 
gentleman  who  was  present  f^t  that    a  corresponding  movement  without, 
the  soiree  was  not  a  barren  oompli-    Tbe  tall  old  houses  on  all  eides  of  the 
ment  to  art  and  letters,  and  that  the    square  were  lighted  up  to  the  base 
interest    which    that    distinguislied    of  their  quaint  roofs;  every  window 
statesman  took  in  the  subject  which    was  filled  with  eager  spectators,  and 
brought  so  remarkable  an  assembly    in  front  of  us  rose  up  the  white  tower 
together,  would  in  time  bear  valu-    of  the  ancient  H6tel  de  YiUe,  aaoend- 
able    fruit.      I    confess,    too,    that    ing  like  a  mist  of  silver,  and  vanish- 
there  was  to  me  a  significance  in  the    ing  into  the  clouds  at  a  height  which 
scene  which  presented  itself  on  the    the  eye  vainly  attempted  to  follow, 
square  of  the  Grande  Place  on  the    The  spectacle  was  in  itself  extremely 
night  when  the  Cercle  Artistique  et    striking,  and,    associated   with    the 
Litt^raire,    or,    more  properly,    the    objects  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Brussels,    it  possessed,  for  me,  a  strong  interesL 
received  the  Members  of  the  Congress,    It  enabled  me  afterwards  thoroughly 
which  was  quite  as  impressive  as  the    to  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  terms 
scene    itself    was    novel   and    pic-    in  which  M.  Scribe  at  our  dinner 
turesque.    The  artistic  and  literary    (for  we  had  a  grand  dinner  of  our 
club  is  held  in  the  grand  old  Gothic    own,    at   the   celebrated   restaurant 
house,  known  as  the  Maison  du  Boi,    which  enjoys  its  European  reputa- 
which  directly  faces  the  H6tel  de    tion  under  the  name  of  its  former 
Yille ;  and  the  large  room  in  which    proprietor,  Dubos),  proposed  a  toast 
we  assembled  was    that   from    the    to  the  health  of  the  City  of  BrosHeU: 
windows  of  which  the  infamous  Alva    I  will  give  you  his  words — '"  Gentle- 
witnessed  the  execution  of   Counts    men,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  a 
Egmont  and  Horn.    What  a  different    toast  to  the  City  of  Brussels,  the  free 
scene  was  now  disclosed,  as  we  gazed    and  hospitable  city  I    She  had  already 
down  from  these  very  windows  upon    rivalled  the  first  cities  of  Europe  by 
the  Grande  Place  I     The  whole  of   her  splendour  and  her  elegance ;  and 
that  square,  except  the  distant  cor-    in  collecting  within  her  walls,  not  a 
ners,  from  whence  the  people  pressed    Congress  of  Kings,  but  the  delegates 
onward  towards  the  Maison  du  Roi,    of  all  the  royalties  of  intelligenoe, 
was  filled    by   a   dense    multitude,    she  has  become  to-nlay  the  capital  of 
whose  upturned  faces  were  lighted    progress  and  civilization!'*    This  is 
by  numerous  fiambeaus   held   aloft    very    French;   but  it  is    also  very 
by  boys.    Immediately  below  us  was    ctuuracteristic,  and  worth  ^preserving 
a  bond,  relieved  at  intervals  by  a    as  a  bit  of  Scribe. — Adieu  I 
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We  couple  these  works*  together,  worthy,  lately  deceased,  of  whom  it  is 

less  on  account  of  the  Bimilarity  of  recorded  in  the  Times  of  the  21st 

the  subject  matter,  than  for  the  sake  September,    *^  that  he    would  have 

of  the    contrast   observable   in  the  risked  a  revolt  of  human  nature  ra- 

views  entertained  by  their  authors,  of  ther  than  deal  with  man  as  he  is.*' 

the  origin  and  probable  issue  of  the  We  next  tried  to  trace  the  progress 

convulsion  under  which  our  Eastern  of  this  spirit,  showing  how  it  led  first 

empire  is  still  heaving.  to  an  arbitrary  and  anti-judicial  mode 

In  an  article  on  the  provinces  of  of  dealing  with  every  right  or  privi- 
Gangetic  India,  published  in  the  An-  lege  which  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
gust  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  the  favourite  scheme  of  internal  change 
year  1854^  we  pointed  out  as  a  source  or  reform,  and  then,  by  a  natural 
of  future  danger  to  our  Indian  pos-  sequence,  to  a  disregard  of  all  the  re- 
sessions  the  propensity  of  many  straints  imposed  by  our  previous  pro- 
among  the  ruling  section  of  our  fessions  of  moderation  in  our  clod- 
countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  ings  with  remote  as  well  as  conter- 
Ganges  to  adopt  doctrines  that  ob-  minous  foreign  states.  We  concluded 
tain  temporary  currency  though  only  by  dwelling  upon  our  unprovoked 
as  theories  in  Europe,  and  to  apply  invasion  of  A%hanistan  as  the  great 
these  with  all  the  force  of  official  in-  external  development  of  the  spirit 
fiuence  to  the  patient  population  sub-  that  during  the  preceding  decade 
ject  to  their  rule.  We  instanced  the  had  been  leavening  our  internal  ad- 
objections  to  large  hereditary  landed  ministration.  Though  we  do  not 
estates,  to  endowments,  to  special  profess  to  have  attained  to  a  pro- 
exemptions  from  common  burthens,  phetic  strain  in  our  article  of  1854, 
as  opinions  sometimes  advanced,  but  yet  we  may  say  for  it  that  it  must  be 
never  as  yet  acted  on,  in  the  mother  seen  to  have  been  written  under 
country,  which  in  India  have  met  a  presentiment  of  evil  such  as  subse- 
with  a  practical  application  to  the  quent  events  have  proved  far  from 
business  of  civil  administration.  To  visionary.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
the  above  list  we  might  almost  have  turbance  so  recently  raging  along 
added  the  wild  theory  of  the  French  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  was  main- 
economists  of  the  last  century,  that  ly,  at  least  in  its  origin,  of  a  military 
at  a  certain  stage  in  its  progress  it  is  character  ;  hut  we  have  only  to  open 
for  the  good  of  a  nation  for  the  go-  Mr.  Edwards^s  narrative  to  see  how 
vernment  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  the  flame  was  fed  and  fanned  by  dis- 
witliin  its  limits,  since  we  rather  contents  having  their  source  in  mea- 
think  that  this  doctrine,  never  acted  sures  of  civil  government.  But  be- 
on,  we  believe,  except  by  the  late  Pa-  fore  citing  from  his  pages,  or  fi-om 
sha  of  Egypt,  was  at  one  time  not  those  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  we  wish  to  lay 
without  its  advocates  in  Calcutta.  before  our  readers  what  we  trust  will 

We  also  endeavoured  to  show  how  be  found  to   he  a  fair   and  honest 

the  most  humane  men,  hardened  by  sketch  of   that    revolution    in    the 

theory,  had,  in  their  zeal  for  what  minds  of  our  own  countrymen  which, 

they  deemed  to  be  good  for  the  pub-  as  we  think,  has   been  one  of  the 

lie,    trifled   with    individual   rights,  most  potential    causes    at  work  to 

until  some  among  them  almost  came  produce  the  fearful  explosion  of  the 

up  to  the  mark  of  that  distinguished  year  that  has  just  gone  by.    To  the 

*  Personal  Adventure*  during  the  Indian  Rebellion  in  Rohilcund^  FutteghWt  and 
Oude.  By  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  B.C.3.,  Judge  of  Benares,  and  Inte  Magistrate 
and  Collector  of  Budaon  in  Rohilcund.     London,  1858:  Smith  and  Elder. 

An  Account  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oudh.and  the  Biegeofthi/  Lucknow  Presidency,vnth 
sofne  ObeervtUions  on  the  CoTtdilion  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  and  the  CauHs  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Arm^,  By  Martin  Richard  GuBBiirB,of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  Financial  Commiftiioner  for  Oudh. 
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few  tineoimeoted  with  India  who  have  bands.  The  evil  bad  grown  to  sneh 
paid  any  attention  to  what  passes  a  height  that  the  Government,  find- 
there,  it  mnst  be  known  that  from  ing  the  ordinary  courts  unequal  to 
the  days  of  Lord  Corowallis,  or  the  grappling  with  it,  appointed,  in  tbe 
year  1798,  to  those  of  Lord  William  vear  1821,  a  special  commission  to 
Bentinck,  or  tbe  year  1630,  the  most  inquire  into  and  redress  tbe  wrongs 
striking  characteristic  of  our  Govern-  of  tbe  ancient  landholders.  This 
ment,  especially  in  its  Gangetic  pro-  worked  admirably,  and  would  have 
vinces,  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  ex-  been  productive  of  nothing  but 
cessive  desire,  to  extend  the  proteo-  good  had  it  not  been  for  that 
tion  of  law  and  of  a  fair  adminis-  change  which  soon  after  came  over 
tration  of  justice  over  every  class  of  the  spirit  of  our  rulers.  The  powera 
our  subjects.  vested  in  the  special  commission  were 

With  this  noble  end  in  view,  and  such  as  could  only  be  with  safety 
influenced  bv  an  almost  pedantic  confided  to  select  and  chosen  hands, 
devotion  to  the  forms  and  fashions  of  This,  however,  was  a  distinction 
the  judicial  institutions  of  England,  that  did  not  enter  into  Lord  William 
our  Gk)vernment  submitted  itself  to  Bentinck^s  estimate  of  his  fellow- 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  and  in  creatures,  and  he,  holding  that  all 
its  desire  to  merit  the  title  of  **  the  men  in  tJie  ei:\joyment  of  equal  re- 
Just,^'  committed  itself  to  pledges  muneration  were  to  be  accounted  as 
which  had  better  have  been  reserved  equally  wise  and  trustworthy,  at 
until  more  was  known  of  the  country  once  extended  to  all  ofScers  of  a 
and  its  resources.  Of  these  pledges  certain  grade  the  extraordinary  juris- 
the  most  serious  was  that  by  which  diction  conferred  by  his  predeoeasors 
Lord  Cornwallis  bound  himself  and  on  two  gentlemen  of  special  fitness 
bis  successors  to  recognise  as  land-  for  the  particular  duty.  Tbe  result 
lords  those  whom  he  found  in  tbe  was  such  as  would  probably  ensue  in 
apparently  analogous  position  of  Zu-  Ireland  if  the  powers  of  the  Encnm- 
meendars,  and  never  to  demand  of  bered  Estates  Commission  were  to  be 
them  more  than  was  assessed  upon  imparted  to  every  judge  of  a  coim^ 
their  lands  at  the  settlement  of  1798.    court.     A  great  disturbance  of  par- 

This  measure,  if  judged  of  by  the  ties  in  possession,  even  in  distncts 
results,  does  not  merit  all  the  re-    to  which  the  particular  abuse  pre- 

S roaches  bestowed  upon  it  by  tbe  v»ling  in  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad 
eeper  thinkers  of  a  later  age.  Un-  had  never  reached,  was  the  imraedi- 
der  its  influence  jungles  have  dis-  ate  consequence  of  this  unwise  ex- 
appeared  and  populauon  increased,  tension  given  to  a  purely  exceptional 
and  we  may  presume  that  content  measure*  This  gave  tbe  first,  though 
has  been  diffused,  from  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  slight  shock,  to 
excepting  in  the  districts  bordering  that  confidence  in  the  security  of 
upon  those  of  Upper  India,  and  at  their  tenures  which  it  was  for  our 
the  few  spots  where  up-country  Se-  interest  the  proprietazy  body  in 
poys  were  cantoned,  not  a  movement  Upper  India  should  entertain.  A 
has  been  heard  of  among  the  forty  new  settlement  or  readjustment  of 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  tbe  Lower  the  land  revenue  soon  followed.  In* 
Provinces  since  first  tbe  late  mutiny  finite  labour  and  vast  ability  were 
broke  out  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  work, 

The  territory  known  as  the  Upper  but  the  good  resulting  from  it,  though 
Provinces  became  ours  mainly  by  doubtless  considerable,  fell  short  of 
cession  from  the  then  reigning  Na-  what  it  might  have  been  if  the  guid- 
wab  of  Oude  during  tbe  first  three  ing  spirit  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
years  of  the  present  centurv.  At  conducted  had  not  been  one  of  poai- 
the  outset  of  our  rule^  crany  men  tive  aversion,  if  not  of  hostility,  to 
from  the  Lower  Provmces,  taking  the  whole  class  of  the  landed  aristo- 
advantage  of  the  little  that  the  Eng-  cracy  of  the  country.  They  indeed 
lish  rulers  and  their  new  native  aub-  bardly  concealed  their  belief  that  the 
jecta  knew  of  each  other,  contrived,  old  aristocracy,  being  necessarily  nn- 
under  the  forms  of  law,  to  get  nearly  friendly,  our  wisest  policy  was  to 
half  of  the  states  in  the  districts  of  depress  it,  and  raise  up  another  more 
Allahabad  and  Oawnpore  into  their    dependent  on  ourselves  in  its  place. 
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Upon  how  false  an  estimate  of  haman  son,  *Mn  the  wars  of  Lord  Lake  guTO 

natare  this  policy  was  founded  be-  large  and  highly  nseful  assistance  to 

came  apparent  at  the  first  blast  of  onr  troops,  is  now  a  rebel ;"  to  this 

the  storm ;  and  we  believe  that  its  Mr.  Bonlderson   adds    the    natural 

injnstioe  was   lost  sight  of  at  the  exclamation,  ^^ No  wonder!"  append- 

time,  from  its  assuming  the  gnise  of  ing  the  date  of  the  remark,   ^^7th 

an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  Jnne  1858." 

Tillage  community  system.    Of  these  The  other  case  is  that  of  the  Talook 

communities  it  may  be  sufficient  to  of  Moorsan,  in  the  contiguous  district 

say,  that  they  are  best  supported  by  of  Allychur.     The  holder   of  this 

protecting  them  from  encroachment  talook,  happening  to  be  a  man-  of 

from  without,  and  leaving  their  in-  energy  and  considerable  ability,  did 

temal  economy  to  be  entirely  ad-  not  quietly  submit  to  be  stripped  of 

Justed  by  themselves.    It  may  be  dif-  all  the  estates  of  which  the  revenue 

ficult  sometimes  to  combine  their  pre-  and  executive  authorities  sought  to 

servation  with  the  recognition  of  the  deprive  him.    He  brought  actions  in 

superior  title  of  a  talookdar,  where  the  civil  conrts  against  those  to  whom 

such  a  title  comes  in  the  way,  as  does  many  portions  of  his  estate  had  been 

not  often  happen,  but  nothing  can  transferred,  and  so  popular  was  he 

prove  more  ruinous  to  the  system  among  his  former  tenantry,  that  many 

itself  than  that  minute  official  med-  of    the   parties   sued   admitted   his 

dling  which    we   suspect   generally  claim,  in  order  that  he  might  re-enter 

ensued  when  the  talookdar^s  influ-  upon  possession  of  his  ancient  pro- 

ence  was  effectually  crushed  or  re-  perty  under  the  sanction  of  a  judicial 

moved.  award.     Thus  re-established  in  his 

A  report  addressed  by  him  to  the  former  position,  he  has,  during  the 

Government  of  Agra  in  the  year  1844  recent  commotions,  remained  stead* 

has  lately  been  printed  for  private  fast  in  his  allegiance,  rendering,  we 

circulation  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Bonlderson,  have   been   assured,  most   essential 

formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  service  to  the  British  authorities,  by 

Bevenue  in  the    Upper   Provinces,  keeping  open  the  communication  be- 

This   able   paper   records  in  detail  tween  the  upper  stations  of  Delhi, 

several   instances  of  treatment  ex-  and  Agra,  and    Cawnpore.     There 

perienced  by  talookdars  in  our  pro-  can  be  no  doubt,  as  observed  by  Mr. 

ivinces,  calculated  to  account  but  too  Bonlderson  in  the  brief  preface  to  his 

clearly  for  the  repugnance  evinced  pamphlet,  that  *Hhe  conduct  of  the 

by  men  of  the  same  order  to  the  in-  Government  jn    these    coses,    and 

troduction  of  our   rule  into  Oude.  the  kindred  spirit  shown  in  the  re- 

We  select  two  from  the  cases  de-  sumption  of  rent-free  land,  must  have 

tailed  by  Mr.  Bonlderson  as  samples  had  a  powerful  effect  in  lowering  our 

of  the  course  pursued  towards  men,  character  for  justice  and  truth." 

who  hold  in  Upper  India  a  rank  cor-  Our  sketch  of  the  state  of  feeling 

responding  with  that  of  our  highest  towards  us  on  the  eve  of  the  mutiny 

landed  nobles  in  England  or  Scotland,  would  be  incomplete  without  some 

The  Talook  of  Mnnchanna,  in  the  mention  of  the  resumption  proceed- 

district  of    Mynpooree,    consists    of  lugs  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bonlderson. 

villages  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  It  was  the  practice  of  former  gov- 

of  country.    The  very  nature  of  the  ernments  of  India  to  reward  services 

property  shows  that  it  must  have  by  hereditary  grants  of  portions  of 

been  gradually  acquired,  and  not  by  land  to  be  held  free  from  the  obliga- 

any  sudden  act  of  violence  and  usur-  tion  of  any  payment  to  the  fisc  of  the 

pation.    It  had  for  centuries  farmed  State.    In  our  early  regulations  of 

part  of  the  Rnii  of  Mynpooree's  pos-  1793  for  the  Lower,  and  in  those  of 

sessions,  but  this  possession  was  held  1803  and  1805  for  the  Upper  Pro- 

to  have  been  merely  an  official  tenure  vinces,  the  Government  deliberately 

under  grants  which,  however  ancient,  pledged  itself  to  recognise  every  such 

it  was  determined  to  regard  as  ''only  tenure  as  should  be  proved  to  have 

patent  grants  of  talookdaree  office."  been  held  under  a  valid  grant  of  the 

The  talook  was  accordingly  resumed  former  rulers  of  the  land.    As  time 

about  the  year  1844,  and  the  talook-  went  on,  and  our  functionaries  be- 

dar,  who,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Boulder-  came    better    acquainted  with   the 
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eonntry  than  they  eonld  possibly  be  decisions  in  &TOTir  of  Goyernment 

at  the  period  when   these   pledges  were  passed  in  a  single  day ;  and  the 

were  given,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  principle   was    broadly    prodaimed^ 

the  liberality  of  Government  in  this  that  the  very  existence  of  a  rent-fi:ee 

matter  had  been  much  abased.  Many  tennre  was  a  nnisance,  and  onght  to 

of  the  grants  it  was  saspeoted  were  be  abated.    The  following  anecdote 

forged,  and  nndue  extension  had,  in  may  show  {he  state  of  native  feeling 

many  instances,  been  given  to  the  on  the  subject  of  the  destniction  of 

quantity  of  land  exempted  from  pay-  these  'tennree,  which  supplied  many 

ment  of  revenue,  even  when  there  of  the  decayed  families  of  the  old 

was  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  aristocracy  with  their  sole  means  of 

document    under  which    the    land  subsistence. 

originally  granted  was  held.  In  the  Towards  the  end  of  1888,  on  the 
year  1819  inquiry  was  first  set  on  day  when  the  tidings  reached  Oal- 
foot,  and  was  carrie<l  on  for  many  eutta  of  the  King  of  Persia  having 
oonsecative  years  with  sach  scrupu-  raised  the  siege  and  retired  ^m 
lous  adherence  to  the  ordinary  rules  Herat,  a  friend  of  ours  received  a 
of  judicial  practice,  that  though  large  yisit  from  a  Mussulman  gentleman 
tracts  of  country  were  brought  for  of  his  acquaintance.  In  Uie  course 
the  first  time  on  the  rent-roll  of  of  conversation,  our  friend,  forgetting 
Government,  not  a  complaint  was  how  cruelly  disappointing  it  was  to 
heard  from  any  of  the  parties  affected  the  raised  expectations  of  his  visit- 
by  tlie  measure.  During  this  period,  or^s  co-religionists,  communicated  the 
though  the  inquiry  continaed  to  be  news  of  this  event.  Notwitbstand- 
conducted  by  officers  specially  se-  ing  that  command  over  th^r  feelings 
lected  for  the  purpose,  and  armed  which  all  Asiatics  possess,  the  Mus- 
with  somewhat  extra-judicial  powers,  sulman  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the 
an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  intelligence,  and,  unable  to  conceal 
justice  was  allowed  to  any  one  dis-  his  mortification,  tried  to  qualify  it 
contented  with  their  decision.  by  saying,  "Everybody  would  pray 
The  judicial  principle,  however,  for  the  continuanoe  of  the  Company's 
in  the  course  of  time  fell  out  of  Raj,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resuiyip- 
estimation,  and  the  ordinary  tribn-  tions.^' 

nals  were  considered  too  slow  and  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard 
too  considerate  to  satisfy  the  impa-  against  the  conclusion  that  this  dis- 
tience  of  the  quick  spirits  who  then  position  to  deal  roughly  with  wfaat- 
began  to  influence  thp  counsels  of  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  any  favourite 
Government.  A  new  court,  called  a  scheme  must  have  arisen  in  the 
Special  Commission,  was  accordingly  minds  of  the  Company's  officers  on 
constituted  as  the  authority  in  the  the  spot.  The  disposition  was  one 
last  resort  in  all  cases  concerning  of  home  growth  transplanted  to  the 
rent-free  tenures.  Then,  indeed,  East,  and  there  quickened  into  ao- 
though  still  trammelled  with  some  tive  life.  It  sprung  up  under  the 
observance  of  judicial  form,  the  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  Brit- 
work  of  resumption  went  merrilv  ish  administration,  which,  soon  after 
on,  to  the  but  moderate  benefit  the  year  1830,  spread  from  the  parent 
of  oar  treasury,  and  the  infinite  state  over  all  its  dependencies.  If 
disparagement  of  our  name  for  the  exact  connection  cannot  be 
good  faith,  humanity,  and  justice,  pointed  out  in  as  far  as  measures  of 
No  plea  was  considered  too  weak  to  civil  and  internal  Government  are 
justify  a  resumption.  Grants  stamped  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
with  the  approval  of  Warren  Has-  showing  how  directly  the  same  spirit, 
tings,  Olive,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro,  when  extended  beyond  our  own  bor- 
in  the  Lower  Provinces,  were  pro-  ders,  emanated  from  those  who  held 
Hounced  insufficient ;  while  in  Upper  the  reins  of  government  in  England 
India,  even  the  fact  of  a  tenure  as  well  as  in  India.  Three  several 
having  been  conferred  at  the  instance  Ministers  of  State  have,  at  different 
of  Lord  Lake,  could  barely  rescue  it  periods,  avowed  their  share  in  pro- 
from  confiscation.  At  last  resump-  moting  the  invasion  of  Affghmiistan, 
tion  became  a  passion;  hundreds  of  for  all  the  consequences  of  which 
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they  have  thus  shown  that  they,  and  past  them  to  the  greater  men  he- 

not  the  East  India  Company,  or  its  hind. 

servants,  are  responsible.  But  it  is  time  to  pat  a  stop  to  onr 

Lord   Palmerston,  in  his  famous  own  speculations,  that  we  may  make 

Tiverton  speech  of  1841,  in  ignorance  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  sen- 

of  what  even  then  had  happened,  timents  of  the  two  authors  of  the 

drew  a  taunting  parallel  between  the  works  before  us.    Though  members 

friendly  footing  on  which  we  stood  of  the  same  service,  and  nearly  co- 

with   the   Affghans   and    the  mere  evals  in  standing,  their  views  are  in 

military  occupancy  of  Algiers  by  the  some  respects  as  different  as  the  cir- 

French.  cumstances  under  which  the  informa- 

Lord  Broughton,  some  years  ago,  tion  contained  in  their  several  nar- 
in  his  examination  before  a  commit-  ratives  was  acquired, 
tee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gabbins  was  one  of  the  Luck- 
frankly,  and  in  a  rather  "  alone-I-did-  now  garrison,  and  shared  in  all  its 
it*'  style,  declared  himself  to  be  the  dangers,  privations,  and  trials ;  but 
sole  author  of  the  Affghan  war.  the  society  he  lived  in  was  European, 

Both  these  noble  lords  spoke  be-  and  consequently,  excepting  as  open 
fore  the  consequences  of  the  measure  foes,  he  saw  little  more  of  the  un- 
had  fully  disclosed  themselves ;  their  disguised  native  than  is  usually  seen 
candour,  therefore,  is  not  so  strik-  by  our  official  countrymen  in  the 
ing  as  that  of  Lord  John  Russell,  East.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  other 
who,  after  it  was  clear  to  every  man  hand,  was  at  first  the  ^^eole  Euro- 
acquainted  with  India,  that  the  ex-  pean  officer  in  charge  of  a  district 
petition  to  Cabul  had  led  to  the  mu-  with  a  lawless  population  of  nearly 
tiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  by  gratni-  1,100,000  souls;*'  and  then,  from  the 
tously  avowing  his  share  in  the  for-  1st  of  June  to  the  81st  of  August,  a 
mes,  has  very  recently  admitted  his  houseless  fugitive,  seeing  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  latter.  real  native  in  his  wanderings  than 

In  further  proof  of  the  influence  would  have  fallen  under  his  notice 
exercised  by  home-bred  talent  on  the  in  a  lifetime  spent  with  Europeans 
minds  of  Uiose  intrusted  with  the  as  his  chief  or  hourly  associates, 
civil  and  political  rule  in  India,  a  The  two  narrators  appear  also  to 
saying  may  be  cited,  ascribed  to  Lord  have  started  with  a  different  bias. 
Macaulay,  which  was  frequently  re-  Mr.  Gubbins  has  no  sympathy  with 
peated  with  admiration  by  the  advo-  the  landed  aristocracy,  whether  her- 
cates  of  progressive  conquest — ^'  Yon  editary  or  of  our  own  creation,  and 
are  ruling  the  whole  of  India,  with  seems  to  think  that  British  India 
the  revenue  of  only  half;" — mean-  would  be  better  without  any  of  these 
ing  of  course,  that,  the  defence  of  all  gradations  of  society.  This  at  least 
India  from  external  foes  devolving  is  what  we  gather  from  the  conelud- 
upon  us  as  the  paramount  power,  ing  observations,  commencing  at  po^^e 
none  of  its  revenue  ought  to  be  per-  428  of  his  very  interesting  worK, 
mitted  to  flow  into  any  but  our  own  where  he  seems  to  look  forward  with 
coffer^i.  The  above  were,  we  believe,  pleasure  to  the  rule  by  ^*  bayonets," 
the  very  words  used,  and  in  point  of  though  a  misgiving  comes  across 
wisdom,  seem  to  us  to  fall  short  of  him  as  he  reflects  that  the  ^^new 
those  uttered  at  different  periods  by  principle  may  be  pushed  too  far,*'  to 
both  Kunjeet  Singh  and  Dost  Moliam-  the  neglect  of  that  principle  which 
med<,  when  tliey  said  that  the  secret  has  been  the  safeguard  of  the  cm- 
of  our  power  lay  in  this,  that,  leaving  pire  for  a  hundred  years — I  mean  onr 
much  to  the  native  princes,  we  had  respect  for  the  feelings  and  religion 
not  to  contend  with  their  despair,  of  the  people."  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the 
In  justice  to  the  departed,  it  is  but  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
fair  to  state  Uiat  the  Court  of  Direc-  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  in- 
ters always  strove  to  infuse  a  more  jury  done  to  the  landed  gentry,  and 
moderate  spirit  into  the  dealings  of  even  to  the  village  communities,  by 
tJieir  own  servants.  It  was  all  in  our  wrong-headed  benevolence  in  sub- 
vain:  their  power  was  felt  to  be  on  jecting  them  to  courts  of  justice,  fash- 
the  decline,  and  the  younger  func-  ioned  on  the  English  model,  and  in- 
tionaries  had  already  begun  to  look  vested  with  the  mischievous  power 
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of  selling  land  to  realise  the  amount  down,  and  by  leading  them  into  eonver- 
of  their  decreea  Judging  by  re-  sation,  and  reasoning  with  them,  and» 
marka  that  drop  from  him  incident-  al>ove  all,  playing  off  one  party  against 
ally,  he  must,  wo  conclude,  hare  had  another-knowing.  as  I  did.  that  a  bit- 
many  pen*onal  friends  among  the  ter  animosity  existed  between  several  of 
people  of  his  own  and  the  neighbour-  them-I  managed  to  oecupv  their  atten- 

r    \i*^A  •  4.     r  T>      'ii^  ^^A  z.  *i.; tion  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  rising 

iDg  diBtncts  of  Bareilly,  and  nothing  ^^^    ^^^     ^^    j       ^^^^^  I  ^^  J^ 

dehghts  us  more  m  the  story  of  Ins  aoubt  were  premeditated,  were  for  the 

adventures  than  his  clear  perception  time  defeated,  and  the  day.  to  my  in- 

of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  in  the  finite  relief  (ah  I  what  a  long  one  it 

oharaottr  of  those  among  whom  he  wasl)   passed  off  quietly.    I  think  I 

was  thrown,  under  difficulties  which  never  wished  more  in  my  life  for  some 

would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  one  one  of  my  own  countrymen  to  talk  to; 

with  a  mind  warped  by  the  vulgar  than  during  these  miserable  davs  be- 

prejudices  of  the  day,  against  every  tween  the  20th  and  the  27th  of  May.   I 

man  with  a  sable  skin.     Nothing  can  had  every  reason  to  distrust  the  Sepoys 

indeed  be  more  evident,   from   the  forming  my  treasury  guard,  who  belong- 

whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  than  ed  to  the  68th  Regiment  of  native  infan. 

that  Mr.  Edwards  owe<l  his  escape  t^  ^y^  stationed  f  Bareil  y ;  and  it  was  by 

!.:«  ,.^«,:^»oi»  ^«.«Ki:«k^.i  ^^^^*^*-i^  no  means  comfortable  to  sit  m  the  close 

his  previously  established  reputation  ^^.^^j     ^^  ^      gentlemen,  who,  at  any 

for  kind  ineM    and   sympathv  with  ^^^J^  might  break  out   into  opi 

the  people  of  his  distnct,  and  to  the  ^^^^y  ^^^^  mnv^ev  me.    My  police 

knowledge,  which  he  had  taken  some  ^ere  little  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 

pains  to  acquire,  of  the  oharaoter  of  i  felt  my  isolation  greatly.    It  was, 

our  native  subjects,  and  of  the  true  therefore,  with  no  small  joy  that,  while 

way  of  appealing  to  their  feetangs.  sitting  at  my  solitary  dinner  on  the  2Yth 

In  support  of  our  conclusion  we  will  of  May,  I  saw  my  cousin,  Alfred  Phil- 

eite  two  remarkable  passages  from  lips,  magistrate  of  Etah,  ride  up  to 

the  first  pages  of  the  slender  volume  the  house,  escorted  by  about  a  doien 

before  us  horsemen,  some  belonging  to  different 

«  On  Monday,  the  26th  of  May.  I  re-  "P^'^f  "^  ir««<il»r  horbe.  oth«n  eom- 

eeired  certain  Sfonnation  that  &e  Mo  ?,"  uSI^w?  TTT  f  .?*  fT  All?™ 

hammedaneof  thetown  of  Budaon.  who  deDlorable  account  of  the  suteof  ttong. 

\^A  t  «  «v..\t^..  ^^  his  district,  and  had  himself,  with  his 


would  probably  have  resulted  in  the  '-*'*''^  ""»«»''"»"  ""»^«  "*^"  y^i^^^u, 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the  place.  I  ?,^°  ^*°^:,u?u*  **^^  'T  *"^,,^*^* 
S,  onee  summoned  Uie  most  influential    ^S°«f '  ^'*^  ^*  ^'^^  ^^?P.'°«  ^.^r 


inhabitants  of  that  persuasion  to  U^eet  ^^"^^  ^  P^JF*  T"""  ""^'^'^  f^  ^ 

me  at  my  house.    They  immediately  Put  down  the  d.sturbancea   I  was  forced 

came,  manj  of  them  very  fierce  and  in-  **?  ^^f^MllTi''^.^        ^^li  ''^™°8 

Solent,  an/all  in  a  most  excited  state.  1"™  that  1  had  alreadv  myself  more  than 

Soon  ^fter  they  were  seoted.  and  I  had  ^":;f.  ^/lll^^^^T.  ^^  "^  ^"°'  ^  ''^"^ 

commenced  talking  with  them,  I  saw  ^^^^  ^^  ^P*^^^  , .     .      , 

Wuzeer  Singh,  a  Sikh  peou,  and  one  of        One  cannot  peruse  this  simple  state- 

my  peraonal  guards,  come  up  quietly  ment  without  perceiving  how  inipos- 

behind  me,  with  my  revolver  in  his  belt,  sible  it  would  have  been  for  an  nn- 

and  my  gun  in  his  hand,  and  station  popular  man,  or  for  any  one  who 

himselt  immediately  behind  my  chair,  had    stood    aloof  from    the   people, 

In   the  tumult   and    excitement,  and  however  great  his  general    talents, 

where  all  were  armed,  his  entrance  was  or    profound    his    acquirements,    to 

unnoticed,  but  his  quiet  and  determined  have  steered  his  course  with  success 

demeanour  made  me  for  the  first  Ume  through  such  a  scene  ns  that  de- 
feel  an  assurance  that  he  was  a  man  I  j^^  It  were  well  if  Mr.  Bright 
comd  depend  upon  m  anv  duncultv  or  »i  u    •    i       j*  '^  ^t.       i    i 

danger.  Vis    Wuzeer    birgh.    wLe  could  be  induced  to  commit  the  whole 

tried  fidelity,  courage,  iind  devotion,  ^>  n?emory,  that  before  again  launch- 

make  mo  regard  him  as  Paul  did  Oneei-  mg  i"to  invectives  against  the  Indian 

mus,  *  not  now  so  much  a*  a  servant  as  a  Civil  service,  he  might  reflect  whether 

brother  beloved,'  deserves  some  notice  "»*^n  with  such  duties  to  perform,  and 

from  me  here To  return  to  such  perils  to  encounter,  are  really  en- 

my  visitors.    By  degrees  they  calmed  titled  to  no  higher  remuneration  than 
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they  would  receive  in  a  nominally  tbeir  lost  position,  and  regain  possession 
corresponding  sitnation  in  their  own  of  their  estates.  The  nncient  lauded  pro- 
country  under  a  milder  sun.  prietary  body  of  the  Budaon  district 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  endea-  ^®''®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  existence,  but  in  the 

vonr  to  extract  sense  from  what  Mr.  position    of  tenants,  not    proprietors 

Edwards  places  before  us,  by  showing  f,°"®  of  the  men.  who  had  succeeded 

how  it  bears  upon  the  State,  and  is  *^^^  ^,  landowners  were  possessed  of 

,.         r    •                      i.    •       XV  sntncient  influence  or  power  to  eive  me 

Buggestiye  of   improvement    m    the  ^^^  ^jj  j^  ^laintaining  the  public  tran- 

administration  of  Upper  India,    The  ;^^^^      o„  ^he  contrary,  the  very  first 

practice  of  legislating  with  a  regard  people  who  came  in  to  me,  imploring 

rather  to  the  pubhc  feeling  of  Eng-  aid,  were  this  new  proprietary  body,  to 

land  than  of  India  (a  practice  likely  whom  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  vigorous 

to  gain  strength  from  recent  changes),  and  efficient  efforts  in  the  maintenance 

18  one  at  times  productive  of  no  small  of  order." 

injury  to  the  latter  country.  tt        i                    n         ^          ^ 

Our  horror  of  bodily  suffering  in  ,^?^T  f^^^^  »  resemblance  does  not 
any  shape,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  ^^'^  P^^t"''^  P'^"'  ^^«  ,^^1^^  "^'?^<^ 
payment,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  against  Jja^e  been  drawn  of  Ireland  towards 
property  alone  that  every  coercive  the  close  of  the  last  century  I  In  In- 
process,  not  only  of  the  Government,  "^l^  as  in  Ireland,  the  old  propnetors 
but  of  the  Courts  of  Civil  Justice  clung  to  the  soil;  and  the  new  men  by 
must  be  directed.  On  this  point  the  ?^^9;"  they  were  supplanted  proved 
AsiaUc  and  the  European  are  directly  '»  ^^®  \^^^  ^^  *"»»  \^  ^*^.«  ?«  '"°'*- 
at  variance.  The  former  would  wel-  eiice  whatever  over  the  minds  of  the 
oome  a  law,  substituting  what  the  peasantry.  ^  Mr.  Edwards  shows  m 
latter  would    caU  torture,  for  our  ^^®  following  passage  how  he  had 

clumsy  expedient  of  selling  land,  and  7^**"®^  r.^  ^.^®?™®"J  ?l}^^  ^^8®' 

so  deranging  the  framework  of  soci-  inherent  m  this  state  of  things:— 

ety.    The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  "For  more  than  a*  year  previous  to 

Edwards^s  work  will  place  this  part  the  outbreak,  I  had  been  publicly  repre- 

of  the  question  in  the  dearest  light  Renting  to  superior  authority  the  great 

before  our  readers : abuse  of  the  power  of  the  Civil  Courts, 

and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 

"To  the  large  number  of  these  sales  ''««'^*f  *«  "ij*  *'  ^^,*•.  "d  interesto 

during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteea  years,  e»'>"~t«d  with  the  soil  m  satisfaction 

and  the  operation  of  our  revenue  sjitem.  of  petty  debts,  and  the  dangerous  dislo- 

whieh  hM  had  the  result  of  destroying  «»"°»  ?'  ."xswty 'hich  wm  m  eons^ 

the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  breatinl  "l"f"t«  }»«""«  pn>duced.    I  then  pointed 

np  tLe  village  communities,  I  attribute  ?»*•  *''5*  olttongh  the  old  families  were 

s^ely  the  disorganisation  of  this  and  being  dnsplaeed  fast,  we  could  not  de- 

the  neighbouring  districts  in  these  pro-  "'^y  *^«  "'^o?  "^  the  past  or  dis- 

vincea                                                  *  solve  the  ancient  connection  between 

«  By  fraud  or  chicanery  a  vast  number  *^^"l  and  their  people ;  and  I  said  dis- 

of  the  estates  of  familfes  of  rank  and  ^'^^^^y*  ^^""^  '"i  ^^^  «^^f  ^'f  i^'liy  j°!?^ 

influence  have  been   alienated,   either  ^^^^^'^  occumng.  weshould  find  this 

wholly  or  in  part,  and  have  been  pur-  great  and  mfluential  body, through  whom 

chased  by  new  men,  chiefly  traderS;  or  ^e  can  alone  hope  to  control  and  keep 

government  officials,  without  character  7^«^  ^^^  ™?J*^«°«  forming  the  rural 

or  influence  over  their  tenantry.   These  fl««^  ranged  against  us  on  the  side  of 

men,  in  a  vast  majority  of  fnstances,  ^^?  ^"^^J-  ^\^^  *^«''  hereditary  r^ 

were  also  absentees,  feiirlng  or  disliking  Jf^"^*?  ''"4,  fo"^^«"  rallying  around 

to  reside  on  their  purchases,  where  they  ^^f  ™  3" .  «?»*«  <>^  *'"''  ^f  ^e^P^  to  sepa- 

were  looked  upon  as  interiopers  and  rate  their  interests.    My  warnings  were 

unwelcome  intruders.    The  anJient  pro-  ?»l^^eded  and  I  was  treated  as  nn  alarm- 

prietary  of  the.e  alienated  estates  were  |f  •  who  having  hitherto  only  served  m 

again  living  as  tenantry  on  the  lands  ^^»«  P^V^'^^^  department  of  the  State, 

oSce  theirst  by  no  means  reconciled  to  ^"^  being  totally  inexperienced  m  re- 

their.change  of  position,  but  maintain-  ^^?".«  ^^"^.f'    ^^j}^  .^'""^-J!?  T?t 

ing  their  hereditary  hold  ns  strong  as  T"r°,^"  ^^^.  "^^^I^V        '*?''   ^'^  I 

ever  over  the  sympathies  and  affections  f''""^  *<^  *^^«  ^"^^^  **»^^  ™y  ^^'^7.  ^^i 

of    the   agricultural  body,   who   were  forebodings  were  so  soon  to  be  realised. 

ready  and  willing  to  join  tlieir  feudal  An  flcconnt  follows  of  the  counter- 
superiors  in    any  attempt  to  recover  part  of  the  fiery  cross  (the  mysteriouii 
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chupaty  or  cake),  which,  issning  from  jesty's  direct  rnlo  in  Upp^r  India  by 
Barrackpore,  the  great  Sepoy  canton-  a  gracefal  act  of  conciliation  and  jus- 
ment  near  Calcutta,  traversed  the  tice.  A  Royal  Commission,  formed 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  of  the  very  highest  personages  who 
kept  tho  people's  minds  on  the  alert,  can  be  impressed  into  snch  a  service, 
The  local  effect  produced  by  these  and  intmsted  with  power  to  reinstate 
strange  missives  in  Budaon  is  thus  every  landholder  who  has  been  eject- 
described  :  —  ed,  either  through  the  formalities  of 

-As  soon  as  the  dietorbancea  broke  *»^^   ^''^'f^   ^^  ^^f  t«^,^",^  ±tl 

out  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  the  cakes  ex-  '^^^^^^  department,  imd   to  revive 

plained  themeelves,  and^the  people  at  ^^^^  rent-free  tenure  that  has  been 

once  perceived  what  was  expected  of  wrongfully  or  even    harshly  extm- 

tbem.    In  Budaon  the  mass  of  the  po-  gnished,  would  give  a  popularity  to 

Sulation  rose  in  a  body,  and  the  entire  the  commencement  of  the  Boyal  ad- 

istrict  became  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  ministration  sncn  as  it  could  derive 

confusion.     The    ancient    proprietary  from    no    other    initiatory  measoTP. 

body  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  Soothed  and  calmed  &s  the  minds  of 

or  expelling  the  auction  purchasers,  and  the  people  would  be  by  such  an  act 

resumed  possession  of  their  hereditary  of  unlooked-for  consideration  on  the 

estates.    The  danger  now  is  that  this  p^j.  ^f  jjer  Majesty,  thev  might  not 

vast  mass  of  our  subjects  who  are  num.  ^  ^j^^led  by  another  "measure  at 

bered  by  tens  of  thou8and^  and  who  are  t^.  i^        cim  hero  onl  v  irlanoe 

the  real  thews  and  sinews  of  the  couu-  ^  t  ^J?^^  fKl^nn^inf n^?n««  of 

try,  will  never  consent  to  the  restora-  ^^^'"^  \^^^  i^t?''''.^*  ?".l  f 

tion  of  a  Government  to  power  which  ^^^  VO^J,  it  mu^  be  evident  that 

they  consider  treated  them  with  harsh-  the  people  of  England  wiU  not  be 

ness;  whose  system  tended  to  depress  satisfied   without    further    provision 

and  dispossess  them;  and  whose  first  being  made  for  the  extension  of  a 

measures,  after  the  return  of  tranquil-  knowledge  of  Christianity;  and  this 

lity,  they  considei^most  be  to  put  back  is  a  task  which  the  proposed  Com- 

the  auction  purchasers,  and  eject  them,  mission  will  have  the  best  means  of 

I  feel  convinced  that  no  amount  of  force  performing  in  a  manner  to  give  the 

will  restore  tu  to  pouter,  unlenn  at  the  name  feast  alarm  to  any  class  of  our  sub- 

tinu  Bome  measures  he  taken  for  und*nnff  j^^j^g  Jq  imjijj^     Salaried  proselytising 

the  evils  of  the  past,  and  coining  to  some  establishments  in  direct  connection 

eompromtse,  by  which  the  old  families  ^j^j^  ^^^  Government  would  have  no 

may  he  reinstated,  and  their  smnpathus  ^      ^     ^         j^  ^    ^.      ^  ^^ 

and  interests  enlisted  on  our  behalf,  while  ®      ..'      ji^        -o  ».  ^         j 

those  of  the  auction  purchasers  are  also  8"spJC»on  and  hate.     But  to  endow- 

duly  eared  for.    I  am  fully  satisfied  that  jn^nts  there  might  not  be  tlie  same  ob- 

the  rural  classes  would  never  have  joined  jection ;  and  the  large  estates  thrown 

in  rebelling  with  the  Sepoys,  whom  they  i"to  the   hands   of  Government  by 

hated,  had  not  these  causes  of  discontent  many  recent  forfeitures,  will  fnmish 

already  existed.    They  evinced  no  sym-  the  means  of  founding  many  snch  in- 

pathy  whatever  about  the  cartridges,  or  stitutions,   whence   instruction   may 

flour,  said  to  be  made  of  human  bones,  gradually  be   extended,   and   where 

and  could  not  thus  have  been  acted  upon  converts  Would  find  places  of  refuge, 

by  any  cry  of  their  religion  being  in  dan-  gyoh  ^  commission  as  we   contom- 

ger.  It  is  questions  involving  their  rights  ^i^^  ^ould,  of  course*  be  offidally 

and  interests  m  the  soil  and  hereditary  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  partiality;  and  as,  gov- 

holdings--invariablytemedWthem^  ^  ^     .    g        .^  ^^        probibly 

Man  so  azeez,  '  dearer  than  life — which    «  j  -a*^     s.    \^  c ii  - -*.^-l 

eicite  them  to  a  dangerous  degree."  ^""^  occasion  to  confirm  and  restore 

^           ^  many  a  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  endowment,  no  exception  oonld  be 

passage  in  Mr.  Edwards^s  work :  and  taken  to  its  proceedings  if,  in  a  spirit 

the  sentence  by  us  placed  in  italics  of  fairness,  it  were  also  to  introduce 

contains  a  suggestion,  to  recommend  some  institntions  having  for  their  ob- 

which  to  our  readers'  notice  has  been  joct  the  support  and  maintenance  of 

the  main  object  of  the  present  article,  u  Christian  Establishment,   and  de- 

A  glorious  opportunity  now  pre-  riviiig  their  revenues  from  the  lands 

scrts  itself  for  iuaugnrating  Ilcr  Ma-  that  might  be  allotted  to  them. 
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*'Oir  the  11th  olt.,  at  Point  de  "  It^s  worth  two  or  three  thousand 

Oalle,  Ceylon,  on  the  voyage  home,  a-year,  Simpson,  isn^t  it?'* 

John   Simpson,  Esq.,   her  Migesty*8  "  Abaat  one  thousand,  or  fourteen 

Consul  at  Tranquebar."  hundred  at  most,  my  dear,  as  I  have 

^^  Bless   mj  life,  Sally,''  said  Mr.  told  you  before,"  replied  the  husband. 

Simpson,    almost     choking    himself  ^^It's  a  very  nice    property.    Dear 

with  his  muffin,  '^  here's  cousin  John  me  I     poor   John  I    only    to    think  I 

dead  I"  that  he  should  never  have  come  home 

Mr.  Simpson  had  the  Timet  for  an  to  ei^oy  it!"  and  the  good-natured 

hour  every  morning  (at  sixpence  per  Mr.  Simpson  gave  an  honest  sigh  to 

week),  and  that  hour  being  his  break-  the  memory  of  his  departed  cousin, 

fiist  allowance  also,  he  read  and  ate  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  own 

against  time,  taking  a  bite  of  muffin,  accession  of  fortune, 

a  sip  of  tea,  and  a  glance  at  the  *^  Well,  well,  life's  uncertain  with 

paper  alternately ;    and  as  he  was  all  of  us.    I  never  thought  as  you'd 

very  short-sighted,  and  always  in  a  have  outlived  him,  Simpson ;  he  was 

hurry,  there  seemed  imminent  risk  ten  years  younger  than  you,  if  he 

sometimes  of  his  putting  the  paper  were  a  day.    I  did  think  it  might 

into  his  mouth  instead  of  the  muffin,  have  been  our  Samuel's  in  days  to 

*^  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  Simp-  come,    supposing    he   died   without 

son,"  said  the  lady  on  the  other  side  children,  as  was  always  likely  from 

of  the  little  fireplace.     ^^  Cousin  John  what  I  heard  of  him.    I  often  did 

dead  1     Why,  he  was  to  be  in  town  say  to  myself  I  hoped  Sammy  might 

next  month — ^it's  impossible  1    Where  be  a  gentleman." 

do  it  say  so?"  Sammy  wiped  his  lips  in  prepara- 

And  she  made  an  attempt  to  reach  tion  for  that  crisis.     He  bad  been 

across  for  the  paper;   but  it  was  a  eating  a  second  egg  surreptitiously 

long  stretch,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  was  and   hastily.     Only  a  mothers  eyes 

stout,  and  hardly  made  due  allow-  could  have  detected  the  future  gen- 

once  for  that  fact  in  her  instructions  tleman  under   the   pinafore  at  that 

to  her  Bta3rmaker;  so  Mr.  Simpson  moment.    ^^  There's  the 'bus,  father," 

found  himself  master  of  the  position,  he   shouted,  jumping    up  with   the 

and  proceeded  to  read  the  announce-  view  of  effecting  a  diversion  from  his 

ment  again,  with  a  proper  sense  of  own   seat    of   operations ;    ^*  there's 

importance.    Miss  Augusta  Simpson,  the 'bus  coming  round  1" 

and  her  brother,  Master  Samuel,  who  Mr.  Simpson  rose  mechanically,  and 

occupied  the  seats  at  the  other  side  dropped  the  Times,    The  habits  of 

of   the  family  breakfast-table,'  had  twenty  years  were  not  to  be  shaken 

risen    from   their   places,  and  with  even  by  the  sudden  prospect  of  a  thou- 

their  mouths    and  eyes    open,   and  sand  a-year.    But  his  daughter,  Avith 

Master  Samuel's  knife  arrested  in  a  the  spirit  of  a  tnie  British  maiden 

threatening   position,  formed  rather  in  the  hour  of  fortune,  showed  her* 

a  striking  tableau.  self  equal  to  the  occasion. 

*'Then  that  Surrey  property  comes  "  Who  wants  the  'bus?"  said  she, 

to  us,  Mr.  S.,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  with  an  indignant  shove  to  Samuel. 

she  left  her    arm-chair,   and  made  "  'Pa  an't  going  by  'busses  now." 

good  her  hold  on  one  side  of  the  Like  all  truly  great  speeches,  it 

Timeij  of  which  her  husband  still  was  short,  and  to  the  purpose.    As 

pertinacionsly  retained  possession.  such,  it  was  long  remembered  in  the 

^^  It  comes  to  me,  my  dear,  as  next  family.    It  awoke  them  at  onco  to 

heir,  by  uncle  Sam's  will — no  doubt  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  their 

of  it."    If  Mr.  Simpson  intended  a  new   portion.      That  useful    public 

little    gentle    self-assertion    in    this  vehicle  did  not  take  Mr.  Simpson  to 

speech,  it  was  so  unusual  with  him,  Aldernmnbury  that  morning.     The 

that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  good  enough  conductor  looked  at  the  well-known 

not  to  notice  it  door  in  vain ;  the  civil  driver  even 
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let  his  horse  linger  a  little  ere  he  first  shock  of  snrprise  was  over.  "PlI 

turned  the  corner ;  and  hoth  turned  go  and    see  Grindlesi,  poor   John^d 

a  long  and  last  inquiring  gaze  in  the  agents,  and  hear  what  they  can  tell 

direction  of  Portland  Terrace,  Ko.  4.  me  about  it ;  they'll  be  able  to  give 

"  What's  come  of  the  govepor  this  me  every  information,  of  oonrse,  and 

morning.  Bill?   Are  we  arter  or  afore  advise  me  as  to  what  to  do.    Ill  go 

our  time?''  to  Grindles'  at  once;   and  Pll  just 

**  Not  above  two  minutes  arter ;  look  into  the  counting-house  and  set 

he've  never  been  and  gone  by  the  Styles's  mind  at  rest  before  I  come 

Royal  Blue  ?"  back.    I  can  bring  my  letters  down 

"  Don't   think  he'll  be  so    mean  here  to  answer."    (How  far  Styles's 

88    that;     summat's     amiss,    hme-  mind  was  set  at  rest  has  been  already 

ever."    And  with  this  compliment  recorded.) 

to  Mr.  Simpson's  busineits  habits,  To  Messrs.  Grindles'  accordingly, 
the  omnibus  lumbered  on  without  at  an  unusual  expense  of  cab-hire, 
him.  Great  was  the  snrprise,  and  Mr.  Simpson  proceeded.  If  he  had 
as  the  morning  wore  on,  even  the  any  floating  doubts  in  his  mind  be- 
anxiety,  in  the  little  dark  offices  in  fore  as  to  the  correctness  of  tho 
Aldermanbury.  Such  a  thing  as  announcement  in  the  Timet^  the  re- 
Mr.  Simpson's  absence,  without  due  markably  grave  and  polite  manner 
cause  assigned,  was  unknown  hither-  in  which  the  junior  Mr.  Grindle 
to  in  that  most  punctual  and  respec-  (whom  he  remembered  hitherto  as  a 
table  establishment ;  and  Mr.  Styles,  rapid  and  somewhat  supercilions 
the  old  clerk,  who  had  a  sincere,  if  young  man)  received  him  on  his 
not  a  very  demonstrative  affection  entrance,  would  have  gone  far  to  re- 
fer his  principal,  was  scarcely  pre-  move  them.  "  Have  you  heard  any- 
vented,  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  thing  lately  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  John?" 
to  the  dignity  of  both  parties,  from  asked  Mr.  Sim|>6on,  with  a  voice 
taking  his  passage  down  to  Notting  which  he  felt  was  nervohs  and  nn- 
Hill  to  inquire.  steady — that,  however,  was  becom- 

Bttt  indec<l,  even  had  Mr.  Simpson  ing    nnder   the    supposed    circum- 

made  his   usual  appearance  at   his  stances. 

place  of  business  that  morning,  it  *'  Sit  down,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir, — 

would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  pray  sit  down ;  sorry  to  say  we  have, 

from  human  nature  that  he  should  very  sorry  indeed.     Have  yon  seen 

have  devoted    himself  with  his  old  this,  my  dear  sir  ?"  producing  a  copy 

attention    to   ledgers    and  invoices,  of  the  Homewa/rd  Mail^  and  pointing 

When  he  did  arrive  there  towards  the  to  a  paragraph  containing  the  same 

afternoon,   the  youngest   clerk  saw  brief  but  important  words  as  those 

that  there  was  something  ^^on  the  which  had  caught  the  eyes  of  the 

governor's  mind."  He  scarcely  stayed  Simpsons. 

half  an  hour;  and  if  his  unblemished  ^M  saw  it  in  the  Times  this  morn- 
commercial  repute  were  any  longer  ing,  and  came  to  you  to  hear  more 
valuable  to  him,  it  would  have  been  about  it.  He  wa^i  coming  home,  I 
undoubtedly  belter  if  he  had  not  fancy,  this  month  ?" 
looked  in  at  all ;  for  he  left  the  im-  •  "  He  was,"  said  Mr.  Grindle ;  "  he 
pression  on  the  minds  of  his  snbor-  wrote  us  by  last  mail  to  say  we  might 
dinates,  that  even  the  small  and  can-  expect  him  by  the  Formosa,  which 
tions  house  of  Simpson  &  Son  had  not  brought  the  mails,  as  I  understand, 
escaped,  in  the  last  great  commercial  yesterday;  he  had  taken  his  pas.sa$?e 
whirlpool ;  and  the  errand-boy;  who  in  her,  he  says  in  this  letter.  We 
was  well  up  in  that  department  of  were  just  going  to  telegraph  down 
newspaper  literature,  gave  it  as  his  to  Plvmonth,  to  know  if  she  has 
private  opinion  to  his  mother  at  landed  her  passengers,  and  whether 
home,  that  it  was  a  "  Paul  &  Bates  "  your  poor  cousin  is  among  them.  I 
case.  should  fear  there  can  be  doubt  of 

But  Mr.   Simpson  was   thinking  the  correctness  of  this  sad  news — 

little  of  liis  business,  and   still   leas  most  sad,  indeed,  and  sudden;  but 

what  people  thought  of  him.  we  shall   have  an  answer  to-nipht, 

"  ril  go  to  town  at  once,  my  dear,"  and  will  at  once  let  you  know.     Yon 

he  had  said  to  his  wife,  after  their  are  aware,  of  course,"  continued  Mr. 
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'  Grindle,  delicately,  '^  that   yon  are  and  qniet.     To   drop  unexpectedly 

your  cousin's  representative  ?"  into  a  thousand  a-year  wa«,  he  con- 

^^  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  fessed  to  himself^  a  piece  of  good  for- 

Simpson,  bowing  awkwardly.      ^^I  tune  almost  bewildering.    If  he  and 

assure  you — '^  Mrs.  Simpson  sent  the  young  folks  to 

**  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  of  course  bed  early  that  night  (to  Miss  Augus- 

these  considerations  are  premature,  ta^s  great  dudgeon),  and  sat  over  the 

I  trust,  I  do  most  sincerely  trust,  fire  themselves  somewhat  later  than 

that  we  may  have  some  intelligence  usual,  dlscuesing  their  future   pros- 

of  our  valued  friend  by  the  Formosa,  peots,  they  are  not  to  be  set  down  as 

You  may  depend  upon  our  making  more  greedy  and  selfish  than  their 

the  most    particular    inquiries,  and  neighbours. 

giving  you  the  earliest  information.  Again,  at  nine  o'clock  exactly  the 

ExptfCting  him  in  town  we  were  this  following  morning,  did  the  'bus  which 

very  day,  and  now  I     Well,  Mr.  Simp-  Mr.  Simpson  usually  patronised  go  to 

son,  life  is — "  town  without  him :  and  an  aspiring 

But  Mr.  Grindle  felt  himself  hardly  young  banker's  clerk  wJio  lived  close 

equal  to  the  definition,  and  filled  up  by,  usurped  from  that  time  forward 

his  unfinished  sentence  by  lifting  up  the  well-known   corner-seat,  which 

his  eyes  and  hands.    ^*  But  allow  me  had  belonged  by  a  prescriptive  right, 

to  offer  you — "  willingly  recognized   bv  other  pas- 

^^  Nothing  in  the  world,  thank  you"  sengers,  to  the  *^  higlily-respectable 

— and  so  they  parted.  old  city  gent"  from  Ko,  4.    For  Mr. 

It  was  not  natural  that  Mr.  Simp-  Simpson  himself,  at  that  hour,  was 
son  should  eitlier  feel  or  afiect  much  busy  reading  to  Mrs.  S.,  for  the  sec- 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  cousin  ond  time,  the  following  important 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  communication  from  Messrs.  Grindle : 
fifteen  years.    Yet  sometimi'S,  on  his 

way  home,  when  he  remembered  the  "Dear  Sib, — On  receipt  of  tele- 
days  when  they  had  played  together  graphic  message  yesterday  evening, 
as  boys,  the  worthy  tradesman's  heai't  informing  us  that  no  such  passenger 
reproached  him  for  the  feelings  of  as  *2d>.  John  Simpson'  had  arrived 
positive  elation  which  he  was  con-  per  steamer  Formosa,  we  despatched 
scious  of  since  the  news  of  the  morn-  a  clerk  at  once  per  night-mail  to  make 
ing.  He  had  never  thought  much  of  further  inquiries.  He  has  just  re- 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  as  turned,  and  brings  word  that  Mr. 
his  own  accession  to  the  little  Surrey  John  Simpson  had  engaged  his  pas- 
estate.  Mrs.  Simpson,  it  is  true,  had  sage  by  that  vessel,  and  that  some 
been  fond  at  all  times  of  desciinting,  of  his  luggage  is  now  actually  on 
even  before  their  acquaintances,  on  board.  He  had  himself,  as  it  ap- 
her  children's  future  *•'  expectations,"  peared,  left  Tranquebar  for  Point  de 
not  altogether  to  her  husband's  satis-  Galle  some  weeks  previously ;  and 
faction ;  he  had  no  notion,  as  he  said,  the  Ceylon  papers,  put  on  board  the 
of  teaching  the  young  folks  to  set  Formosa  just  before  sailing,  con- 
themselves  up  above  their  father  and  tained  the  intelligence  of  his  death, 
mother,  which  the  younger  daughter,  We  shall  write  by  this  mail  to  our 
Augusta,  was  rather  inclined  to  do.  correspondents  in  both  places,  and 
And  it  was  not  without  some  little  obtain  all  particulars.  Meantime  you 
misgiving  that  he  contemplated,  dur-  may  command  our  best  advice  and 
ing  his  solitary  ride  home,  some  of  assistance. — ^Faithfully  yours,"  &c. 
the  possible  effects  of  the  change  in 

their  position  upon  the  female  mom-  The  breakfast  at  No.  4  that  mom- 

hers  of  his  household.    Still,  it  is  very  ing  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 

pleasant  to  feel  one's-self  independent,  meal  to  any  of  the  party  except  Mas- 

The    Simpsons  were   by  no  means  ter  Samuel.    Either  his  imagination 

rich ; — the  son  had    succeeded    the  was  less  lively,  or  his  appetite  less 

father  in  a  long-established  but  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  his  feelings, 

very  lucrative  business,  and  had  nei-  Mrs.  Simpson  and  Augusta  were  in  a 

ther  the  means  nor  the  energy  to  state  of  mind  abhorrent  from  the 

extend  it    He  had  had  his  anxieties  coarse  but  comfortable    substantials 

and  losses,  and  he  was  fond  of  ease  before  tliem.    Mr.  Simpson  played 
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with  his  knife  and  fork,  hnt  allowed  second  drawing-room  and  plate-glass' 
his  rasher  to  grow  cold  before  him  windows.  Either  sphere,  she  fdt, 
nntasted.  After  Messrs.  Grindles'  she  could  adorn ;  meanwhile  she  wss 
letter  had  been  discussed,  they  had  content  to  make  an  excellent  wife  in 
been  rather  a  silent  party.  The  first  her  present  contracted  orbit.  An  ex- 
dreams  of  sudden  affluence  were  too  ceDent  wife,  as  Simpson  often  said  to 
vague  and  luxuriant  to  shape  into  himself  and  his  city  friends,  in  his 
words.  The  ladies  were  in  a  little  social  confidences.  Did  she  not  insist 
fairy-land  of  their  own,  in  which  npon  his  always  wearing  worsted 
visions  of  smart  carriages  and  nn-  hose  and  flannel  waistcoats  from  a 
limited  millinery  flashed  before  the  given  date  which  was  assumed  as 
eyes  of  their  fancy.  The  husband  the  beginning  of  winter  ?  And  if  the 
felt,  on  the  whole,  almost  as  much  peculiar  irritability  of  Mr.  Simpson^s 
puzzled  OS  pleased.  He  had  not  yet  skin  made  this  style  of  clothing  espe- 
succeeded  in  combining,  to  his  own  oiaily  disagreeable  to  him,  conld  that 
satisfaction,  the  proprietorship  of  be  hud  to  her  charge?  Was  he  to 
Barton  End — so  uncle  6ani*s  conn-  catch  cold,  and  risk  his  precious  life, 
try- house  was  named — ¥nth  the  because  he  ^^didn^t  like  the  feel**  of 
warehouses  in  Aldermanbury.  A  what  was  good  for  him?  All  Mr. 
snug  place  down  at  Wandsworth,  or  SimpsoQ*s  shirts  were  made  at  home, 
any  other  favourite  locality  a  few  either  by  her  own  hands  or  by  tliose 
miles  out  of  town,  where  he  might  of  her  daughters.  They  did  not  cost 
have  rtm  down  every  day  to  dinner,  mnoh  less,  that  was  admitted ;  the 
and  spent  his  Sundays  with  an  old  ooUars— being  made  after  an  old  and 
friend  or  two  for  company — this  had  approved  pattern  belonging  to  Mrs. 
lung  been  an  object  of  innocent  am-  Simpson's  papa,  treasured  up  as  a  sort 
bition  with  him,  and  a  favourite  of  standard  of  what  a  collar  should 
costle-in-tbe-air  when  he  was  in  the  be — did,  as  Mr.  Simpson  averred, 
mood  for  that  kind  of  building,  cut  him  under  the  ears,  and  double 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  but  over  behind:  but  Mr.  Simpson  had 
seldom ;  and  if  ever  he  had  been  a  short  neck,  which  was  certainly  no 
inclined  to  trespass  on  the  tenth  fault  either  of  Mrs.  S.*s  or  the  collars, 
commandment^  it  was  as  often  as  he  She  put  the  cayenne  pepper,  to  which 
passed  a  certain  smart  new  villa  on  Mr.  S.  was  rather  addicted,  carefully 
the  Harrow  Boad,  belonging  to  a  out  of  reach  at  dinner  time — ^it  was 
retired  tobacconist  of  his  acquaint-  so  bad  tor  his  digestion;  she  woke 
ance,  where  the  pillars  at  the  en-  him  up  ruthlessly  from  his  after- 
trance-gate  represented  two  enor-  dinner  nap — ^those  things  grew  upon 
mons  cigars,  and  which  bore  the  people,  and  were  very  bad  tor  a  man 
name  of  Havannah  Cottage.  That  of  his  full  habit.  She  hid  his  snuff- 
was  very  much  Mr.  Simpson's  pat-  box,  banished  his  old  *^  down-at-heel" 
tern  of  rural  elegance  and  felicity,  slippers,  and  worked  him  a  smart 
^*  I  should  like  such  a  little  place  as  tight  pair  instead ;  and,  in  short,  tried 
Snuffson*s  very  well,"  had  been  the  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  him  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  enthusiastic  ad-  way  in  wiiich  he  should  go.  Mr. 
miration  which  he  had  ever  been  Simpson,  it  must  be  said,  was  un- 
heard to  utter  with  regard  to  that  grateful  for  some  of  these  attentions, 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  snug  and  evaded  her  well-meant  efforts 
retreats  of  British  industry  which  he  with  a  perverse  ingenuity.  He  oon- 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  noticed  in  their  tinually  ignored  or  disputed  the  date 
summer-evening  drives  ;  but  it  had  of  resuming  the  flannel  and  worsted, 
been  repeated  more  than  once,  and  wore  the  new  slippers  down  at  heel, 
was  evidently  a  pet  dream  of  his.  kept  snuff  in  his  waistcoat  pockety 
Mrs.  Simpson's  ambition  had  always  and  had  gradoally  acquired  the  fa- 
been  on  a  grander  scale,  and  more  oulty  of  sleeping,  Hke  a  fish,  with  his 
comprehensive  in  its  objects ;  indeed,  eyes  open.  But  Simpson  was  the 
it  had  varied  from  the  possession  of  best- tempered  man  in  the  world ;  and 
Buckingham  Palace,  Life  Guards  in-  he  and  his  wife,  in  spite  of  these 
eluded,  to  the  occupation  of  No.  1  little  antagonistic  peculiarities,  might 
in  their  own  terrace,  which  had  a  almost  have  been  claimants  for  the 
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flitch  at  Danmow.    He  had  a  quiet  *'La,  Pa,  what  ever  for?"  asked 

will  of  his  own,  too,  in  more  import-  the  energetic  Augusta, 

ant  matters,  which  the  lady,  content  ^^  For  a  good  many  reasons,"  re- 

with    acknowledged   sovereignty  in  plied  her  father.     And  that  young 

what  she  considered  her  own  depart-  lady,  having  also  an  instinctive  sus- 

ments    of    government,    had    sense  picion  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 

enough    seldom  to  try  to  interfere  relapsed  into  silence,  as  the  serv^^ 

with.     They  had  two  daughters —  entered  to  clear  the  tahle;  for  tbly 

Marv,  the  eldest,  who  had  been  to  a  had  sat  long  though  they  had  said 

good  school,  and  was  now  on  a  visit  little.    And  Mr.  Simpson  went  off, 

to  a  maiden  aant  at  Brixton,   and  an  hour  later  than  usual,  to  Alder- 

who  was  tacitly  admitted  to  be  rather  manbury. 

the  father^s  pet — having  a  good  deal  The  wife  and  daughter  hardly  felt 
of  his  qoiet  good  sense,  and  a  very  inclined  to  settle  themselves  to  their 
sweet  disposition ;  and  Augusta,  who  work-baskets  as  usual  after  break- 
had  never  left  home,  and  might  be  fast,  and  Samuel  had  given  himself  a 
considered  to  have  adopted  more  en-  whole  holiday  in  honour  of  an  event 
tirely  her  mother^s  tastes  and  man-  which  as  vet  he  scarcely  coropre- 
ners.  In  Master  Samuel,  the  only  hended,  and  had  begun  to  tease  his 
son,  now  about  twelve,  the  hopes  of  sister  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  when 
both  parents  were  alike  centred ;  and  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
his  going  to  school  had  been  delayed  Augusta,  looking  out  of  the  parlour 
from  time  to  time — to  that  young  window  which  litlly  commanded  all 
gentleman^s  disadvantage,  a  stranger  the  approaches,  announced  the  early 
might  have  thought — ^first,  upon  one  visitor  to  be  their  neighbour,  old  Mr. 
pretext^  and  then  another,  partly  be-  Burrows  of  No.  6.  He  was  a  good- 
cause  of  the  expense,  but  in  fact  natured  gossiping  old  bachelor,  who 
chiefly  because  neither  father  nor  had  retired  on  a  competency  from  a 
mother  could  make  up  their  minds  business  of  his  own  of  some  kind — ^it 
to  part  with  him.  There  were  mo-  appears  to  bo  hardly  etiquette  in 
ments,  no  doubt,  when  some  unusual  Portland  Terrace  to  inquire  into  par- 
fit  of  troublesomeness  caused  sen-  ticulars  on  that  point — and  occupied 
tence  of  immediate  deportation  to  be  his  leisure  hours,  at  present,  in  mak- 
passed  ;  but  it  never  liad  been  put  ing  himself  master,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  execution :  and  he  went  on  pick-  of  the  business  of  other  people.  Not 
ing  up  such  scraps  of  learning — good  that  there  was  a  spice  of  ill-nature 
and  evil — as  the  little  suburban  day-  either  in  his  curiosity  or  his  gossip, 
school  offered.  but  he  liked,  as  he  observed,  to  know 

^^YouUl  give  up  the  business,  of  what  was  going  on;    and    it   was 

course,  Simpson  ?"  said  the  wife  after  wonderful  what  trouble  he  gave  him- 

a  pause,  following  up  one  of  her  own  self  about  his  neighbours'  affairs — 

trains  of  thought.  what  clever  plots  and  plans  he  laid 

"  No,  Sally ;  I  think  not,''  quietly  for  other  people,  and  what  very  little 

replied  the  husband.  thanks  he  got  for  it.    He  would  have 

Mrs.  Simpson  had  been  thinking  done  anything  in  the  world  to  oblige 
not,  too,  in  her  own  mind,  and  had  his  friends  the  Simpsons,  except  let 
not  much  hope  of  any  other  answer  them  alone.  His  interference,  how- 
when  she  put  the  question.  And  she  ever,  was  never  resented :  in  fact,  he 
had  very  little  contidence  in  her  own  was  looked  upon  as  a  privileged 
powers  of  persuasion  on  tills  point,  friend  of  the  fiunily;  and  no  one 
though  rho  did  follow  up  the  attack  was  surprised  or  annoyed  at  his 
by  remarking,  that  she  saw  no  reason  early  visit.  The  derangement  in  Mr. 
why  he  should  go  on  slaving  all  his  Simpson's  usual  movements  had  not 
life  when  they  couldn't  want  the  escaped  his  busy  perceptions,  of 
money.  Mr.  Simpson  ^^  wasn't  above  course ;  for  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  business,"  and  didn't  call  it  slav-  bis  time  in  looking  out  of  his  win- 
ing; and  as  to  wanting  the  money,  dow,  and  in  holding  conversations 
everybody  wanted  money  as  far  as  with  his  housekeeper,  who  kept  him 
he  paw:  he  meant  everything  to  go  excellently  well  informed  of  all  the 
on  in  the  Oity  Just  as  usual.^  doings  in  the  Terrace.    Samuel,  who 
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was  very  fond  of  the  old  gentleman  Hanson  is;  we  never  sent  there  all 
(an  unrequited  attachment  as  it  ap-  day  yesterday,  my  head  was  so  full  of 
peared)  danced  round  him  on  his  other  thin^,  and  it^s  really  quite 
entrance  with  unusual  glee.  unneighbourly." 

**  Well,  my  little  man,  good  mom-  Miss  Augusta  having  heen  easily 
'  ing,  good  morning/^  said  Mr.  Burrows  disposed  of  by  this  means — the  more 
m  the  passage,  soothing  Mo^^ter  easily  as  the  subject  had  long  lost 
Amuers  antics  as  one  would  a  rest-  its  novelty  for  her,  and  she  did  not 
ive  horse,  "  we  seem  very  lively  here ;  therefore  think  it  worth  her  while 
what's  going  on,  eh  ?"  to   make  resistance— Mrs.   Simpson, 

I  "  Oh !  Papa's  cousin  John's  dead,    having  gained  also  a  little  time  to 

and  weVe  all  so  glad  I"  think,    proceeded   to   reply    to    her 

"  Sam,  come  here,  you  shocking  visitor's  last  question ;  or  rather  to 
boy  I"  screamed  Augusta,  always  lead  htm  off  from  it  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
prompt  in  a  difficulty,  for  Mrs.  Simp-  possible,  giving  any  reply  to  it  at  all. 
son  was  aghast  and  speechless  at  this  Her  daughter  Mary — to  whom  Mr. 
abrupt  statement  of  the  circum-  Burrows'  little  speech  alluded — had 
stances;  and  she  rushed  into  the  lately  become  possessed  of  that  de* 
passage,  and  seized  and  shook  the  lightful  but  dangerous  plaything — a 
offender  vigorously.  lover.    There  was  nothing  very  ro- 

^^  What's  that  for  ?"  said  Saninel  mantle  about  the  attachment,  whic^ 
rebelliously,  while  Mr.  Burrows  tried  might  in  part  account  for  the  fact 
to  mediate.  '^  An't  I  to  tell  Mr  Bur-  that  the  course  of  their  love,  which 
rows  then  ?"  was  very  true  and  honest,  had  hither- 

,  ^^  For  shame,  sir,"  said  his  mother ;    to  run  perfectly  smooth,  though  there 

^^  is  that  the  way  to  speak  of  your  seemed  a  good  many  windings  in 
poor  cousin's  death  ?"  And  having  prospect  before  it  could  hope  to  reach 
duly  welcomed  her  visitor,  she  pro-  the  ocean  of  matrimony.  A  very  fine 
ceeded  to  discriminate,  not  very  voung  fellow  was  George  Harrison; 
lucidly,  between  cause  and  effect.  A  looking,  and  walking,  and  speaking 
relative  of  her  husband's  1001  dead —  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  if  he 
very  suddenly :  that,  of  course,  was  had  spent  his  early  years  a^Eton  and 
very  shocking.  Some  family  pro-  Oxford,  instead  of  passing  at  onoe 
perty  had  thereby  come  to  them ;  from  Highgate  school  into  his  uncle's 
which,  with  their  rising  family,  was  counting-bouse.  His  uncle  and  Mr. 
of  course  very  acceptable.  Simpson  were  old  friends;  and  he 

It  was  undeniable;  Mr  Burrows  was  abo  distantly  related  to  Mr. 
said  "Of course."  ^  Burrows,  with  whom  he — and  con- 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  the  kind-  seqnently  Mary  —  was  an  especial 
hearted  old  gentleman,  after  a  few  favourite.  Not  that  Mary  required 
little  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  anything  beyond  her  own  sweet 
amount  of  their  new  fortune,  and  thoughtful  fiice  and  winning  man- 
other  circumstances,  which  the  lady  ners  to  make  her  a  favourite  with 
was  almost  as  glad  to  co  nmunicate  most  of  her  acquaintances,  old  and 
as  he  was  to  learn — "  I  hope  this  will  young.  There  had  been  no  talk  of 
smooth  matters  a  little  for  my  marriage  at  present;  both  were 
young  friends,  you  know — eh,  my  young  enough  to  wait,  and,  as  yet^ 
dear  Mrs.  Simpson  ?"  found    the   waiting   very    pleasant. 

Mrs.  Simpson  looked  embarrassed.  Friends  on  both  sides  were  propi- 
It  was  not  because  she  did  not  know  tious ;  or,  at  any  rate,  though  per- 
to  what  young  friends  Mr.  Burrows  fectly  aware  of  the  state  of  affiiirSi 
alluded,  or  that  there  was  any  mys-  had  interposed  no  sort  of  objection ; 
tery  in  the  matter,  in  spite  of  that  and  it  seemed  tacitly  understood  that 
gentleman's  attempt  at  a  wink.  But  in  two  or  three  years'  time  or  so^ 
it  was  the  very  last  subject  she  when  some  opening  offered  to  enable 
wished  to  converse  upon  just  at  this  George  to  do  something  for  himsel£ 
time.  he  would  00m e  forward  manfully  ana 

^^  Augusta,  my  love,"  said  she,  claim  Marv  for  himself  *^for  better 
"just  put  on  your  bonnet — that's  a  for  worse,'' without  any  very  formid- 
dear — and  go  and  ask  how  old  Mrs.    able    discoasion    about   eettlementiw 
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Nothing  bad  been  seen  of  bim  in  bnt  be  concluded  at  last  tbat  ber 
Portland  Terraoe  for  the  last  fort-  prospective  riches  bad  refined  ber 
night,  which  had  been  naturally  philosophy,  though  withont  improy- 
acoonnted  for  by  the  fact  of  Mary^s  ing  her  grammar.  He  was  much 
beinff  at  Brixton.  Annt  Martha  was  too  honest  and  simple-minded  him- 
the  kindest  creatnre  in  the  world —  self  to  snspect  the  change  which  snob 
none  the  less  Idnd  in  snob  cases,  be-  a  prospect  conid  effect  in  two  days 
canse  her  own  yondi  had  been  sad  in  her  maternal  feelings. 
and  disappointed — and  if  she  oonld  "Thefactis,my(learMr.  BnrroMrs," 
not  fairly  attribute  George  Harrison^s  continued  the  lady,  shrngging  her 
irequent  visits  and  thoughtful  little  shoulders  and  putting  on  a  confiden- 
presents  to  her  own  attractions,  she  tial  air,  **  there  has  been,  as  we  all 
was  well  content  to  play  the  part  of  know,  a  little— a  little  nonsense  go- 
wall  between  the  young  Pyramus  ing  on  between  them,  as  there  always 
and  Thisbe.  will  be  amongst  young  people,  but 

But  their  '^Lion  ^  too,  poor  souls,  nothing  really  serious  on  either  side, 

was  idready  roaring  in  the  distance,  I  fancy." 

and  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  A  little  nonsense !  nothing  serious  I 

A  very  gentle  beast  too  it  might  Why,  Mr.  Barrows  himself  had  joked 

have    been    thought.      Bnt   Uncle  and  poked  them  many  a  time   at 

Som^s  property,  which  had  brought  cert^n    snug    little    suppers  which 

the  fiutterings  of  so  mudi  pleasure  were  wont  to  take  place  both    at 

in   anticipation  to  the  rest  of  the  No.  4  and    No.    6,  Mrs.    Simpson 

Simpson  household,  had  a  root  of  herself  being  present,  and  laughing 

bitterness  in  store  for  poor  Mary  and  heartily ;    and  there  she  sat  before 

her  lover.    And  there  were  persons  him  now  looking  the  very  picture  of 

at  all  events  who  were  likely  to  be  cool  and  unembarrassed  innocence, 

sincere  mourners,  thongh,  like  many  while  poor  Mr.  Barrows  felt  himself 

other  mourners,  they  had  but  selfish  colouring  with  modest    shame   and 

reasons,  for  *^  poor  Cousin  John.^^  indignation.    It  was  interesting    to 

When  Augusta  had  closed  the  door,  see  the  progress  Mrs.  Simpson  was 

ber  mother  resumed  the  interrupted  making  in  the  duties  of  her  new  posi- 

conversation.  tion.    It  was  an  awkward  interview, 

^^Ohl     yon  mean  that  flirtation  but  she  was  going  through  it  wonder- 
between  George  Harrison  and  Mary,  fully,  as  she  thought  herself. 
I  suppose.     Well,  I  haven't   heard  "  You  know,  Mr.  Burrows,  in  this 
much  about  it  lately,  do  you  know  ?"  world    yonng   people   can't   marry 

**  Flirtation  I  My  dear  ma'am,  why,  without  money.'' 

am't  they  engaged  to  be  married?"  "They  can't  marry  in  the  other 

"  They  never  told  me  so,  I  assure  world  even  with  it,  I  suppose,  ma'am ; 

you,  Mr.  Burrows."    It  was  true  to  but  I  thought  now  the  money  was 

the  very  letter.  come."    He  was  beginning  to  suspect 

"No;     nor  they  never  told  me  the  real  workings  of   the  mother's 

80  either,  Mrs.  Simpson ;  bnt  I  sus-  mind,  and  was  more  abrupt  and  less 

pect  they  have  told  each  other  so  polite  than  usual. 

over  and  over  again.      You  don't  "Oh,  Mary  mustn't  look  to  her 

mean    to    say   anything    has    gone  father    for     anything    at    present; 

wrong  between  them  after  all?"  there's  no  ready  money,  and  a  deal 

"Nothing  whatever  tbat  I  know  to  be  done  on  the  property;    our 

of,  Mr.  Burrows,"  rejoined  the  lady  daughters  won't  be  heiresses,  indeed, 

in   ber    coldest    and    driest    tone;  Mr.   Burrows;"    but  Mrs.  Simpson 

"  Mary's  far  too  young  to  think  about  could  not  resist  a  gratified  smile  at 

marrying  yet,  and  me  and  Mr.  Simp-  the  notion, 

son  object  to  long  engagements."  "George   wasn't   looking  for   an 

There  was  something  so  unusually  hdress  when    he   fixed  upon  your 

dignified  in  Mrs.  Simpson's  tone,  that  Mary,  Mrs.  Simpson ;  he  would  scorn 

poor  Mr.  Burrows,  who  was  no  match  to  marry  any  girl  for  her  money ; 

for  any  woman  in  a  conversation  of  but  he's  good  enough  for  the  biggest 

this  nature,  for  some  moments  could  heiress  in  England,  Greorge  is ;    ay, 

only  look  at  her  with  astonishment ;  and   many   a   one  would  be   glad 
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enongh  to  hare  him,  ma^am,  witbout  labyrinth  of  muddy  fields  and  irofin- 

a  farthing,  that  they  would  I    Bat  as  ished  houses  north  of  Netting  Hill, 

yon  say,  ma^am,  yonng  folks  canH  beyond  the  knowledge  even  of  oabs 

marry  without  something  to  begin  and  polioemen,  called  by  the  reridents, 

the  world  with ;  and  all  I  know  is,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  Kensing- 

if  I  had  had  a  furt'n  left  me,  and  ton  Park,  he  began  to  think  within 

Hiss  Mary  were  my  daughter,  Pd  himself  that   the  term    ^^ rubbish'* 

spend  half  of  it  to  make  her  happy,  could  not  apply  with  anv  degree  of 

ma'am,  that's  what  I  would  !"  fitness  to  his  favonrite  Marr  Simp- 

*^  Ah,  my  good  sir,  how  easy  it  is  son.    If  the  mother  was  spoilecl  by  a 

for  you  to  talk  who  have  no  children,  little  sudden  prosperity,  it  was  no 

and  can't  feel  as  I  do!"    And  the  reason    the    daughter    should     be. 

smile  now  took  the  character  of  tri-  ^  George  wouldn't   have  viven  her 

nmphant    superiority,  which   could  up,"  he  thought,  ^^  not  if  he'd  been 

afford  to  pity.  left  a  million  1"    And  why  should  the 

It  is  a  valuable  and  unanswerable  girl  be  less  honest  than  he  was?  So 
argument  against  all  bachelors.  Mr.  Burrows  resolved,  with  a  yeiy 
What  can  they  know  about  it  f  Mr.  wise  and  unusual  self-denial,  to  let 
Burrows  gave  in,  foiled,  but  indig-  things  take  their  course  for  the  pre- 
nant.  It  had  been  foretold  to  him  sent,  and  to  smother  his  knowledge 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  by  a  gypsy  of  Mrs.  Simpson's  baseness  as  he  b^ 
fortune-teller,  that  he  should  listen  might,  within  his  own  breast, 
to  a  tall  fair  lady,  who  should  speak  Mary  came  home  from  her  aunt's 
him  fair,  and  turn  out  a  dark  de-  the  next  day,  and  heard  the  news  of 
ceiver.  *^  Beware  of  her  1"  had  been  the  unexpected  change  in  the  family 
the  ominous  words,  and  he  had  fortunes  with  so  little  outward  emo- 
walked  in  fear  and  trembling  in  the  tion  as  to  disappoint  very  oonsider- 
presence  of  all  such  enchantresses  all  ably  her  sister  and  mother,  boUi  of 
the  days  of  his  life.  And  now  the  whom  thought  to  have  had  the  pleas- 
prophecy  seemed  in  the  way  of  being  nre  of  overwhelming  her  by  the  mag- 
fnlnlled,  like  all  prophecies,  in  the  nificence  of  their  announcement.  Per- 
most  unlooked-for  manner:  to  be  hiq>8  one  reason  for  her  taking  it 
sure  the  lady  now  before  him  was  so  quietly  was«  that  at  the  moment 
not  tall,  but  she  was  fair,  and  that  she  did  not  connect  it  in  the  least 
was  quite  as  dose  an  interpretation  with  her  engagement  with  George 
as  such  fulfilments  admit  of.  He  Harrison;  for  engaged  they  had  beoi 
•wished  Mrs.  Simpson  ^*  a  very  good  for  the  last  six  months,  as  Mrs.  Simp- 
morning,"  refused  to  listen  to  the  son  was  perfectly  well  aware — 
•syren  voice  which  she  put  on  to  though  certainly  she  had  received  no 
soothe  and  stay  him,  and  left  her  formal  notification  of  the  fact — and 
ratber  disconcerted  with  her  own  therefore  thought  herself  quite  justi- 
Buccess,  for  she  had  no  desire  to  fied  in  professing  ignorance  to  Mr. 
offend  him.  Burrows.    Perhaps  Mary  diought  of 

^^  Oonfonnd  her  for  a  covetous  old  George    so    much,  that  eyerything 

sinner  I"  was  Mr.  Burrows'  explosion  which  did  not  directly  refer  to  him 

■^thin  his  own  breast  as  he  stamped  seemed  to  her  of  little  importance, 

energetically  along  the  terrace.     ^^  So  Girls  are  so  foolish  sometimes.      She 

she  thinks  her  daughters  may  look  felt  very  glad  on  her  father's  account; 

higher  now  they've  come  into  this  she  remembered  once,  when  d)e  was 

bit  of  money,  and  means  to  throw  but  a  child,  and  some  little  difficulty 

goor  Greorge  over!    I'll  give  him  a  about  money  had  occurred,  as  such 

int,  though,  of  what  he's  got  to  ex-  things  will  occur  in  the  trading  oom- 

j)ect,  and  hang  me  if  he  shan't  be  munity  even  to  the  most  prudent, 

oeforehand  with  them  in  crying  off;  that  he  had  said  to  her  mother  in  her 

I  won't  have  him  jilted  by  any  such  hearing,  *^  Ah,  Sally,  if  I  had  but  a 

.  rubbish  1"  thousand  pounds  I"    and  how  much 

By  the  time,  however,  that  he  got  she  had  wished  some  one  would  give 

.  a  mile  from  his  own  door — ^forhe  was  her  a  thousand  pounds  to  give  hiuL 

much  too  indignant  to  go  in  and  sit  and  wondered  whether   rae  could 

down— and  had  cooled  himself  in  that  ever  save  so  much  out  of  her  monthly 
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nllowanoe  of  balf-a-crown,  by  being  on  tbis  very  evening,  not  witboat 

more  careful  in  tbe  matter  of  boot-  some  tmtb,  tbat  Mary  had  got  more 

laces;    and  now  be  would   baye  a  out  of  her  fatber  in  a  few  mi  nates 

tboasand  pounds  every  year  I     Sbe  than  she  and  Augusta  bad  arrived 

wished  some  of  it  had  come  then;  at  in  all  their  cross-examination  of 

for  she  bad  dim  and  painful  recollec-  him  since  tbe  news  arrived.    For  Mr. 

tions  of  her  mother  crying,  and  her  Simpson   bad    actually,    for    a    few 

father  walking  al>out  the  room  in-  weeks  in  bis  boyhood,  been  a  dweller 

stead  of  eating  his  supper,  and  of  in  this  paradise  (for  such  the  Surrey 

herself  going  to  bed  with  a  heavy  country-house  had  become  in  their 

and  puzzled  heart,  after  a  long  kiss  vivid   imaginations),   and    could  re- 

from  him  which  she  knew  by  instinct  member  all  about  it,  they  were  sure, 

bad  as  much  sorrow  as  love  in  it.  if  he  chose. 

If  sbe  asked  him  more  questions  "My  loves,  I  don't  remember 
when  be  came  home  from  the  City  much  about  it;  I  was  only  a  boy, 
tbat  evening  about  Barton  End,  and  yon  know  (and  that^s  a  long  while 
whether  be  had  ever  been  there,  and  ago,  Sally) ;  but  I  do  remember  poor 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  when  uncle  Sam  was  very  kind,  and  it 
he  meant  to  go  and  live  there,  than  was  a  very  nice  place  to  me  after 
even  Mrs.  Simpson  or  Augusta  bad  London  street,  as  you  may  suppose, 
yet  asked,  it  was  not  because  Mary  I  can  recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
was  more  curious  or  more  impatient  yesterday,  galloping  tbe  old  pony 
than  tbe  others,  or  because  the  about  the  pork.^' 
thought  of  their  new  weahb  was  ^* There,  Pa,*'  screamed  Augusta; 
more  delightfal  to  her,  or  because  "  you  never  told  us  before  that  there 
she  was  as  tired  as  her  mother  and  was  a  park  I  Ob,  what  a  beautiful 
sister  had  suddenly  professed  them-  place  it  must  be!" 
selves,  of  living  **  poked  up  in  Lon-  "  It  was  called  a  park,  my  dear, 
don*'  (perhaps  she  had  lier  private  but  it  was  only  a  field :  it  bad  been 
reasons  to  the  contrarvX  bat  because  a  larger  place  once,  I  believe,  but 
these  were  new  and  pleasant  sources  there  was  nothing  very  grand  about 
of  a  common  interest  between  her  it  in  uncle  Sam's  day&'' 
father  and  herself,  which  sbe  felt  **  And  shall  I  have  a  pony*  to  ride, 
after  all  sbe  conld  enter  into  much  Pa?"  asked  Samuel, 
more  heartily  than  bis  usual  topics  ^^You  shall  go  to  school  at  all 
of  conversation,  which  had  seldom  events,  my  boy,"  said  bis  father, 
gone  beyond  the  dry  details  of  tbe  looking  at  him  rather  t hough tfally. 
rise  and  fall  of  markets,  or  the  last  This  was  a  view  of  his  inherit- 
commercial  gossip  from  the  City;  ance  not  altogether  so  gratifying  to 
and  poor  Mary  had  often  confessed,  Master  Samuel ;  though  his  sister,  to 
rather  to  the  annoyance  of  her  family,  whom  he  bad  been  more  than  nsnally 
that  she  had  not  much  natural  taste  troublesome  that  morning,  expressed 
for  shop  craf^,  and  had  always  found  her  emphatic  opinion,  that  it  would 
herself  much  more  congenially  occu-  "  do  him  a  deal  of  good." 
pied  in  aunt  Martha's  quiet  cottage  "And  Augusta  must  have  a  gover- 
at  Brixton,  where  there  were  books,  ness  to  finish  her,  like  Miss  'Obbs," 
and  flowers,  and  old  songs  which  she  said  tbe  mother." 
was  never  tired  of  singing,  or  her  **  La,  mother !"  exclaimed  Augusta, 
aunt  of  bearing.  In  fact  Mary,  who  considered  herself  a  much  more 
though  almost  unconscioasly  to  her-  finished  article,  in  every  respect,  than 
self,  and  certainly  not  admitted  to  Miss  Hobbs,  in  spite  of  that  youiig 
such  distinction  by  either  mother  or  lady's  superior  advantages ;  but  as 
sister,  was  quite  tbe  lady  of  tbe  there  was  something  in  the  proposal 
family.  Mr  Simpson  felt  it  every  which  sounded  grand  she  made  no 
day,  though  he  could  not  have  put  it  serious  oppoeition  to  it 
into  worcU ;  and  his  own  honest  but  Mary  silently  congratulated  ber- 
uncultivated  mind  warmed  and  self  that  sbe  was  too  old  to  be  fin- 
opened  with  a  strange  but  not  un-  isbed ;  and  then  for  tbe  first  time  it 
usnal  attraction  to  his  elder  daugh-  struck  her  thjit  their  improved  cir- 
ter's  influence.    His  wife  oomplained  cnmstauoea  might  have  some  effect 
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upon  her  own  prospects.    It  was  a  but  that  was  a  step  which  be  bim- 

very  pleasant  idea;  and  she  began  self  by  no  means  approved  of;  and 

to  indulge  little  dreams  on  her  own  as  the  Messrs.  Grindles  gare  it  also 

aooonnt  of  all  that  money  might  do.  as  their  opinion  that  such  a  risit 

It  need  not  be  said  that  she  kept  would  be  rather  prematnre— in  fact, 

them  carefnlly    to  herselj^  or   that  '  that  it  woald  hardly  look  well — that 

they  would  scarcely  have  harmon-  lady,  who  was  a  stanch  maJntainer 

ised  with  Mrs.  Simpson^s.  of  decorum  in  all  its  branches,  gave 

Sam  was  sent  to  school,  and  Mr.  way  at  once.    And  if  her  proposal,  in 

Simpson,  after  one  or  two  further  any  degree,  savoured  of  undue  haste 

interviews  with  the  Messrs.  Grindles,  to  step  into  the  dead  cousin's  ^oea, 

went  down,  by  advice  of  those  gentle-  she   hastened   amply   to   atone   for 

men,  and  in  company  with  the  junior  it,  by   ordering   the    deepest    and 

of  the  firm,  to  Barton  End ;  not,  of  most   expensive    mourning    for  the 

course,  as  yet  to  take  possession,  but  whole   Portland   Terrace    establiah- 

from  a  very  natural  wish  to  renew  ment.     It    would   no    doubt   have 

at  once  his  ac<]uaintance  with  the  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  late  Mr. 

old  place  of  which  he  was  soon  to  John  in    the  bluest   degree,    and 

be  the  actual  master,  and  to  inform  have  almost  reconciled  him   to  his 

%he    old    servants,    who    had   been  fortunate  representatives,  if  he  could 

left  in  charge,  of  his  cousin's  death,  have  overlooked  his  sorrowing  rela- 

and  his  own  succession.    Mr.  John  tive  giving  directions  to  her  milliner 

Simpson  had  inherited  the  estate  at  to  have  **  everything  of  the  very  best, 

his  uncle's  death,  about  five  years  and  just  as  if  it  was  for  a  brother,'* 

back,  while  he  himself  was  engaged  and  have  felt  the  thickness  of  tiie 

in  his  duties  abroad,  and  it  had  been  silks,  and  measured  the  deptii  of  the 

a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  had  not  crape. 

a^  once  returned  to  take  possession.  So  leaving  Mrs.  Simnson  thus  dnti- 
But  old  associations  are  strong ;  and  fully  engaged,  her  husband  went 
he  found  Eastern  habits  had  become  down  into  Surrey  with  the  junior  Mr. 
agreeable  to  him.  His  agents  duly  Grindle  in  his  dog-cart  Yon  might 
remitted  his  rents.  He  was  enabled,  have  called  Mr.  Grindle  a  bad  lawyer, 
with  the  income  of  his  consulship,  and  he  would  only  have  laughed  at 
to  live  almost  regally,  and  in  a  posi-  yon,  or  even  have  taken  it  as  a  com- 
tion  of  some  little  importance,  where  pliment ;  but  to  have  questioned  his 
he  was,  and  perhaps  felt  rather  shv  driving  would  have  been  to  mi^e  an 
of  returning,  an  illiterate  man,  with  enemy  of  him  for  life.  The  mare  was 
foreign  tastes  and  ideas,  to  risk  a  skittish,  and  the  worthy  citizen  felt 
supercilious  welcome  from  the  Surrey  or  fancied  himself  in  peril  of  an  over- 
squires.  So  he  put  oflT  his  coining  throw  more  than  once,  and  inwardly 
home  from  year  to  year,  until  his  resolved  not  to  include  a  vehicle  of 
friends  made  up  their  minds  he  that  description  in  his  list  of  neces- 
wodd  never  come  at  all ;  and  then  saries  for  a  country  gentleman's  esta- 
the  ship  that  was  to  have  brought  blishment;  but  having  the  prudence 
him,  brought  instead  the  news  of  his  to  confine  his  fears  to  binoself,  and 
death.  The  house  had  never  been  risking  no  remark  upon  the  subject 
disturbed  since  the  uncle's  death ;  beyond  the  unobjectionable  observa- 
his  old  domestics  were  still  in  pos-  tion  that  the  mare  was  *'  very  fresh.'* 
session,  and  were  never  interfered  they  arrived  at  Barton  End  quite  safely 
with,  except  by  an  occasional  visit  and  on  excellent  terms  with  each  otiber. 
for  a  day  or  ,two  from  the  Messrs.  "  We  must  stay  here  two  or  three 
Grindles,  who  managed  the  estate,  days," said  the  lawyer.  "I  haven't 
Whether  Mr.  John  or  Mr.  Joseph  been  able  to  get  down  here  for  some 
Simpson  arrived  at  last  to  take  pos-  time,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
session,  made  therefore  as  little  dif-  things  to  be  looked  into ;  and  of 
ference  to  any  party,  except  them-  course  I  should  like,  while  we  are 
selves,  as  could  possibly  be  conceived,  here,  to  show  you  over  the  estate : 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Simpson's  wish  besides,  I've  asked  a  Mend  to  meet 

to  have   accompanied  her  husband  me  here  for  a  day's  ahocyting  ;  gene- 

on  this  pleasant  voyage  of  discovery,  rally  get  a  oouple  of  good  dftya  here 
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in  the  coarse  of  the  year ;  yonr  fortable  in  Portland  Terrace.  It  bo 
cousin,  Mr.  John,  you  see,  always  left  happened  that  the  very  evening  of 
me  that  privilege— can't  say  how  Mr.  Simpson^s  departure,  George 
ifs  to  be  in  future,  you  know,  of  Harrison  had  run  down,  in  more 
course,*^  continued  Mr.  Grindle,  with  than  his  usually  joyous  spirits,  with 
what  he  meant  for  a  sort  of  deferen-  a  little  good  news  of  hie  own  for 
tial  smile,  but  accompanied  with  a  Mary.  The  long-hoped-for  augnien- 
gentle  nudge  which  might  have  tation  of  his  salary  had  come  at  last, 
struck  any  one  but  Mr.  Simpson  as  The  uncle  who  had  taken  him  into 
rather  &miliar.  But  Mr.  Grindle  his  counting-house— and  who  was  his 
knew  his  man,  and  had  an  eye  to  guardian,  for  George  had  lost  his 
securing  the  agency  as  well  as  the  father — was  a  strict  man,  and  some- 
shooting,  what  eccentric  in  his  ways,  but  very 

"  OhI  I  am  sure,  I  hope— I  beg  just.    He  had  a  large  family  of  his 

by  all  means — if  Pm  ever  in  that  own,  and  though  the  business  was 

position,  I  mean,  and  if  you  were  extensive  and  lucrative,  it  had  always 

good  enough  to  do  my  little  business  been  well  understood  that   George 

for  me—**  must  entertain    no   expectations  of 

"  Time  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  future  partnership,  as  that  would  l^ 

talk  about  those  things ;  at  present,  the  sons*  inheritance.    Two  of  thev 

you  understand  I  act  for  Mr.  John  were  clerks  in  tne  counting-house, 

Simpson.**   Mr.  Grindle  had  perfectly  and  the  father  kept  them  as  strictly 

satisfied   himself  on   the   point  on  to  their  desks,  or  rather  more  strictly, 

which  he  had  been  very  properly  than  any  one  else  in  the  establish- 

anxious ;  and  now  he  put  the  ques-  ment    Greorge  Harrison  might  con- 

tion    by  so  quietly  and  decidedly,  aider  himself  fortunate  in  occupying 

that    poor   Mr.  Simpson   felt  quite  the'position  he  did,  which  was  inde- 

rebuked,  as  if  he  himself  had  very  pendent  and  respectable ;  and  perhaps 

indecorously  brought  it  forward.  ne  was  even  still  more  fortunate  in 

^^  Yon  don*t  shoot  yourself  per-  having  to  work  his  own  way  under 

haps  ?**  resumed  the  lawyer,  after  a  eyes  which  were  not  easily  cheated  or 

decent    interval,  which    he    kindly  evaded,^  and  where   no  mercy  was 

allowed  his  companion  for  repent-  shown  to  any  wilful  neglect    He  did 

ance  and  recovery.  his  best ;  and  tliough  his  uncle  had 

Mr.  Simpson  might  have  replied,  never  done  more  than  express  him- 

^*  Do  I  look  as  if  I  did  ?**  but  he  self  as  quite  satisfied,  he  found  that 

contented  himself  with  a  smile  and  when  a   fair  opportunity  offered  of 

a  shake  of  the  head.  advancing  him,  he  was  not  forgotten. 

*'  Well,  I  dare  say  you  can  amuse  His  cousins  would  no  doubt  in  time 

Jrourself  if  I  am  so  uncivil   as  to  become  members  of  the  firm,  but  they 

eave  you   for  a  day  ;  there*s   the  were  young ;  and  George  found  him- 

mare,  and  the  cart,  very  much  at  self  now  promoted  to  a  vacancy  which 

your  service.**  the  father  knew  he  was  at  present 

Mr.  Simpson  bowed  his  acknow-  much  better  qualified  to  fill.  It  of- 
ledgements,  but  without  the  slightest  fared  but  a  very  modest  income  to 
idea  of  interfering  with  the  mare*8  marry  upon,  certainly ;  but  Mary  had 
retirement.  He  had  been  wishing  no  grand  ideas:  and  George  thought 
there  were  an  omnibus  handy  for  that  even  the  TimeB^  minimum  in* 
his  journey  home ;  *  and  was  very  come  for  young  couples  would  bear 
glad  to  descend  from  his  seat  and  reduction.  At  any  rate  he  ran  down 
follow  Mr.  Grindle,  who  seemed  to  Portland  Terrace  (eager  as  he  was, 
quite  at  home,  into  a  comfortable-  not  a  sixpence  would  he  waste  in  cab- 
looking  room,  with  a  good  fire,  and  hire),  and  rushed  in  very  wet  and  verv 
which  had  evidently  been  a  library.  happy  to  rejoice  and  consult  with 

^^  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  Maty.    Mrs.  Simpson  was  in  her  own 

hour,  gentlemen,**  said  the  old  man  room,  very  busy  with  the  dressmaker : 

who  had  ushered  them  in.  Augusta,  who  was  a  good-natured 

^*  And  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for  girl  enough,  and  very  fond  of  her 

it,**  said  the  lawyer;  Mr.  Simpson  sister,  and  willing  also  no  doubt  to 

not  being  prepared  with  a  reply.  do  as  she  would  be  done  by,  found 

Matters  were  not  nearly  so  com-  she  had  something  to  look  after  in 
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the  kitchen ;  thoQ|^h  her  conscience  when  they  most  wanted  it,  ^  for  their 
BTnote  her  afterwards  for  weakly  children,'*  in  her  pore  innocence  she 
allowing  her  feelings  to  interfere  said— he  might— she  was  snre  he 
with  her  dnty,  having  folly  adopted  wonld-— do  all  he  fiurly  ooold  for  her. 
her  mother's  yiews,  at  a  conference  And  Greorge  was  almost  angry  with 
held  the  evening  before,  that  it  woold  her  for  having  anything  to  promise 
be  a  thousand  pities  now,  when  Mary  him  besides  herself, 
might  do  80  well,  and  form  an  no-  Three-quarters  of  an  honr  was  it  ? 
deniable  counection,  ^^  to  your  ad  van-  why  it  did  not  seem  five  minutes, 
tage,  you  know,  my  dear,  as  well,''  (Augusta  thought  the  clock  had  stttp- 
said  the  thoughtful  mother,  **  for  her  ped,  for  the  kitchen  fire  was  low,  and 
to  go  and  throw  herself  away  npon  betsy  was  snappish,  and  not  so  much 
that  young  Harrison."  The  coast  inclined  for  gossip  as  usual ;  her  yoong 
being  clear,  however,  Mary,  and  her  man  was  waiting  at  the  area  stepe, 
lover  had  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  which  accounted  for  a  low  whistle 
hour  to  themselves  before  Mrs.  Simp-  every  five  minutes,  startling  Augusta, 
son  knew  he  was  in  the  hou^e ;  and  Betsy  said  the  cat  had  a  cold.)  Three- 
how  much  may  be  said  and  done  in  quarters  of  an  hour  it  was  though, 
H^ree-quarters  of  an  hour  judiciously  neither  more  nor  less,  and  George 
employed  I  On  the  stage,  a  whole  must  go ;  couldn't  even  stay  supper 
petite  comedie^  comprehending  at  as  usual ;  he  would  have  more  work 
least  two  pairs  of  lovers  and  their  to  do  now,  and  there  was  something 
fortunes,  is  performed  within  the  to  be  attended  to  that  very  night ; 
time ;  in  real  life,  all  that  is  worth  he  ^^  had  rather  go,"  and  Mary  did 
remembering  in  the  long  dull  drama  not  ask  him  to  stay.  So  the  mischief 
of  existence,  for  either  man  or  wo-  was  done,  and  George  Harrison  half- 
man,  is  often  played  out  in  less ;  the  way  home  to  his  humble  lodgings, 
rest  of  it — scenes,  characters,  and  before  Mrs.  Simpson  descended  to 
dialogue — might  be  all  cut  out  with-  supper.  She  was  in  a  benignant 
out  destroying  the  interest,  if  not  mood,  for  the  new  gowns  fitted  ad* 
with  advantage  to  the  lookers-on.  mirably,  and  being  what  the  dress- 
But  for  the  two  young  hearts  now  maker  called  "  rather  jolly"— which 
beating  near  each  other  (very  near  only  implies  that  which  in  politer 
indeed  it  was)  in  Mrs.  Simpson's  par-  language  is  called  well-developed 
lour,  though  without  her  sanction,  propoxtions-^he  was  conscious  that 
the  grand  act  of  life  had  been  played  liho  looked  well  in  black.  Even  the 
already,  long  since ;  it  was  only  the  announcement  which  Mary  very  in- 
winding-up  of  the  piece  which  they  nocently  made  at  supper-time,  that 
had  to  settle,  and  that  was  soon  done.  George  had  been  there,  neither  spoilt 
If  Mary  didn't  think  it  too  little  to  her  temper  nor  her  appetite ;  he  was 
live  upon,  why,  George  didn't.  If  gone  again,  that  was  a  comfort ;  but 
Greorge  thought  they  could  manage,  she  would  lose  no  time  in  having  a 
then  ^ary  was  sure  they  could.  In  talk  with  Mary.  So  when  she  had 
a  meeting  so  unanimous,  the  reeolu-  finished  her  moderate  glass  of  rum- 
tions  do  not  require  much  discussion,  and- water,  she  was  not  sorry  to  see 
The  arguments  are  admitted  on  both  her  younger  daughter  (who  had  not 
sides ;  or  rather,  both  sides  are  one.  spent  a  satisfactory  evening  on  the 
If  any  unpleasant  suggestion — one  of  whole,  having  sat  for  what  seemed  to 
the  prudence  party — ^intrudes  itself,  her  an  unoon^cionable  time  in  the 
the  course  is  obvious — ^^  turn  him  dark  with  the  cross  Betsy  and  an  un- 
cut." What  means  freedom  of  discus-  easy  conscience)  take  up  her  candle- 
sion  on  such  subjects — ^indeed  on  any  stick  with  a  yawn,  and  proceed  to 
subject — except  freedom  to  discuss  bed.  Mury,  too,  had  Eomething  to 
it  QA  much  and  as  little  as  you  like  ?  say.  It  was  with  some  little  mis- 
Then  she  told  him — and  was  glad  she  giving— -more  certainly  than  she 
had  not  told  him  before— of  the  possi-  should  have  felt  a  fortnight  back<^- 
bility  that  she  might  have  *^  a  little  that  she  told  her  mother  of  George's 
something"  too.  Papa  would  not  let  advancement,  and  how  he  had  now 
her  come  to  him  quite  penniless  now ;  token  courage  actually  to  speak  about 
and   some    day   or   other — perhaps  their  marriage.  She  did  not  feel  quite 
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snre,  when  ahe  recalled  certain  bints  living  '* — ^and  be  grradnally  reduced, 
and  ride-speeches  (Mrs.  Simpeon  was  with  hymns  and  libations  from  Mrs. 
great  in  that  line)  addressed  during  Simpson,  as  high-priestess,  to  ashes. 
the  lost  few  days  rather  to  Augns-  So  at  first,  even  now,  instead  of  at- 
ta  than  lierself,  about  hasty  engage-  tacking  Maiy,  she  began  by  opening 
ments,  and  imprudent  marriages,  and  fire  upon  George.  It  was  a  mistake, 
the  duty  of  paying  due  regard  to  the  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  as  a  woman  you 
station  in  which  people  were  placed,  ought  to  have  known  it  In  a  calmer 
whether  what  she  had  to  tell  would  mood,  you  would  never  have  made  a 
be  received  quite  as  she  could  wish,  first  move  so  utterly  destructive  of 
While  Geonre  was  with  her,  she  had  your  game.  Mary  might  have  taken  a 
eeen  no  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  good  amount  of  scolding  for  herself 
now,  alone  with  her  mother,  all  her  quietly ;  however  cruel  and  unwar- 
joy  and  confidence  were  gone.  But  rantable  she  might  have  felt  her 
if  she  spoke  hesitatinffly,  and  anti-  mother^s  conduct  to  be,  a  few  gentle 
dpating  a  somewhat  ccuder  reception  expostulations  and  a  bitter  fl(x>d  of 
for  her  confession  than  the  good-bum-  tears  would  have  been  her  only  reply 
oured  banter  which  she  had  grown  that  evening.  Mary  and  her  mother 
accustomed  to  on  this  same  subject,  might  have  fewer  interests  and  feel- 
little  indeed  was  she  prepared  for  ings  in  conunon  than  was  good  fbr 
the  storm  of  anger  whicn  burst  upon  either ;  but  there  had  never  yet  been 
her.  Never  had  Mrs.  Simpson  been  injustice  on  one  ride,  or  any  lack  of 
seen  so  angry.  She  was  provoked  dutiful  affection  on  the  other.  But 
with  herself  for  having  delayed  her  when  Mrs.  Simpson  paused  for  breath 
lecture  to  her  elder  daughter  so  long;  after  an  alternation  of  violent  abuse 
angry  with  the  whole  household  for  and  attempted  sarcasm  against  George 
having  been  accomplices  in  securing  ^arrison  as  "  a  low  mercenary  crea- 
that  important  three-quarters  of  an  ture,"  having  declared  her  own  firm 
hour  for  George  and  Mary's  con-  belief  that  ibis  opportune  increase  of 
spiracy  against  her ;  angry  with  the  his  salary  was  nothing  but  a  "  move^' 
dressmaker  for  having  come  at  that  got  up  between  himself  and  his  undo 
particular  criris — ^an  hour  behind  her  in  order  to  nail  the  Simpsons  to  the 
appointment — she  must  have  done  it  point  at  once,  she  saw  that  Mary, 
on  purpose ;  and  angry  beyond  mea-  though  she  trembled  very  much,  had 
sure  witli  Gkorge  Harrison  for  having  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  looking 
ont-generaled  her  cherished  plans  by  at  her  with  a  very  calm  and  composed 
a  little  straightforward  dealing.  She  countenance,  on  which  there  was  no 
had  trusted  more  to  the  hope  of  dis-  symptom  of  a  tear, 
gnsting  him  in  time  by  a  careful  ^* Mother !''  said  the  girl,  "yon 
system  of  cold  receptions,  and  change  don^t  mean  that  of  George  T' 
<k  manner,  than  to  any  positive  effect  Mrs.  Simpson  did  not  mean  it,  in 
which  she  expected  to  produce  upon  her  heart ;  but  she  had  meant  to  say 
her  daughter  by  any  hints  of  her  im-  it,  and  bad  said  it ;  and  she  said  it 
proved  value  in  the  matrimonial  mar-  again,  more  violently  than  ever,  be- 
ket,  or  direct  exhortations  to  make  cause  she  felt  its  untruth, 
the  most  of  her  new  position.  George,  **  Mother  I  ^'  and  she  laid  her  hand 
she  knew,  had  an  honest  and  inae-  quietly  on  her  arm,  "  don't  say  any 
pendent  spirit ;  once  let  him  feel  that  more.  If  you  never  meant  me  to 
be  was  suspected  of  pressing  his  suit  marry  him,  you  should  have  spoken 
now  because  there  was  money  in  the  before.  It's  too  late  now,  for  either 
case,  and  however  unreasonable  the  of  us.  We  can't  go  back.  O  that 
accusation,  his  pride  might  take  this  miserable  money  had  never  come 
offence.  Then  Mair  might  go  into  between  us  1 "  For  Mary  saw  it  all 
•the  country,  out  of  his  way ;  and  so  now. 

in  time,  this  unlucky  love  might  go  ^^  You've  been  took  in,  Mary ;  took 

the  way  of  many  others,  become  one  in  by  a  swindler,  as  I  may  say.    If  I 

more  of  those  little  silent  sacrifices  were  you,  I'd  have  more  spirit,  that  I 

laid  upon  the  altars  of  wealth  and  would." 

pride — mites  in  the  estimation  of  a  Spirit  I    it  was  not  spirit  which 

prudent  public,  but  sometimes  to  the  poor  Mary  wanted  lust  then.    She 

offerers  more  costly  than  ^  all  their  wanted  patience,  which  is  harder  to 
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find.  If  the  mother  had  never  un-  woald  take  her  to  him,  there  she 
derstood  her  daughter  before,  she  was ;  never  so  wretched  and  miser- 
had  unlocked  some  startling  secrets  able  as  now,  to  be  sure,  bat  nerer 
now.  In  the  nsnally  calm  sweet  so  much  needing  the  love  and  care 
face,  now  flashing  crimson,  and  then  which  he  had  bo  often  promised, 
changing  to  dead  white,  there  was  She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  love  for 
neither  maiden  shame  nor  girlish  him  now :  he  had  been  wronged,  in- 
fear  of  her  motherV  anger,  but  burn*  suited.  She  did  not  consider  it  was 
ing  indignation,  and  fixed  defiance,  only  the  senseless  violence  of  an 
Mrs.  Simpson  was  not  a  wise  wo-  angry  woman;  she  would  scarcely 
man,  even  in  a  worldly  sense;  she  have  minded  rubhing  in  to  him  in 
understood  the  symptoms,  she  was  his  uncle^s  presence,  and  crying, 
frightened,  but  she  was  not  to  be  "George,  here  I  am:  pity  me  and 
mastered  by  her  own  daughter,  in  love  me ;  no  one  else  will,  because  I 
her  own  house.    She  was  undeni-  love  you.*^ 

ably  right ;  and  like  many  other  per-  She  hardly  knew  how  she  got  into 

sons  when  undeniably  right,  she  was  her  aunt's  pretty  sitting-room. .  Qhe 

wrong.  did  not  understand  the  servant,  till 

'*  Say  what  you  will  of  me,  mother,  she  had  told  her  twice  that  her  aunt 

and  I'll  bear  it,  if  I  can ;  but  don't  was  gone  from  home, 

dare  to  slander  him  /  "  "  Tes,  Miss,  gone  to  nurse  old  Mn. 

"Dare!  hey-day!  I'll  dare  him  to  Manson  for  two  or  three  days,  while 

come  inside  my  doors  again,  that's  her  niece  is  away.    Old  lu^  Man- 

what  I  will  ? "  son's  very  bad,  I  do  suppose,  Miss." 

"  There  shall  be  no  need,  mother ;  Well,  she  must  sit  down,  at  least, 

I  can  go  to  him."  and  calm  herself.    She  would  write 

Both  had  said  a  good  deal  more  to  Greorge  at  once.  But  what  to 
now  than  they  had  meant  to  say.  say?  when  could  sorrow,  shame, 
Mary's  was  one  of  those  quiet  an-  and  outraged  feeling  ever  shape 
swers  which  rather  increase  wrath  themselves  into  the  letters  of  any 
than  turn  it  away.  Her  mother's  discovered  alphabet?  She  wrote, 
indignation  stifled  her  words.  She  and  tried  to  read  what  she  had 
coald  only  gasp  out  something  like,  written,  and  tore  it  into  fragments. 
*^Very  well,  ma'am — ^very  welll"  She  bent  her  aching  head  upon  ber 
when  Mary  rushed  up-stairs  to  her  hands,  and  waited  for  the  troubled 
room,  and  sat  down  in  an  agouy  of  thoughts  to  still  themselves.  But 
wounded  feeling,  to  which  even  a  they  would  not.  Then  she  rose,  and 
flood  of  tears  brought  no  relief.  It  went  to  the  window  that  looked  out 
was  all  so  sudden,  so  little  deserved  I  into  the  road.  But  what  a  merdfhl 
and  all  because  of  a  little  money  1  ordering  it  is,  that  the  most  trifling 
But  though  she  never  slept  that  outward  object  catches  the  eye  at 
night,  she  lay  very  still  and  quiet,  such  moments,  and  delivers  us  for  a 
and  never  disturbed  her  sister.  She  few  instants  from  ourselves  I  A  coaoh 
had  no  one  there  who  understood  her,  was  passing  towards  the  great  city. 
none  to  whom  to  open  her  grief.  It  was  a  gentle  ascent,  and  at  the 
But  her  resolution  was  taken ;  and  moment  a  boy  with  a  very  small  bun- 
long  before  the  family  ^bretddast-  die  let  himself  gentlv  down  finom  be- 
hour  she  had  dressed  hastily,  packed  hind.  Not  so  quickly  though,  but 
up  quietly  a  few  absolute  necessaries  that  the  watchful  driver  caught  sight 
out  of  her  wardrobe,  and  takincr  of  him  when  he  reached  the  ground, 
them  in  her  own  hand,  leaving  "  Hallo,  young  chap  I "  he  shouted, 
Betsy  in  wide  astonishment  as  she  "fare's  a  shilliug,  if  you  please!" 
glided  by  her  in  the  passage,  she  "  All  right,  coachman,'  all  right  I  '* 
had  reached  the  nearest  cab-stand,  and  the  boy  ran  off  as  fast  as  bis  legs 
and  asked  to  be  driven  to  her  aant's  would  carry  him. 
at  Brixton.  "All  right!     Pm   blest  if  it  is 

Aunt  Martha,  she  thought,  would  though! — ^think  you're  going  to  ride 

give  her  sympathy  at  all  events,  and  all  the  way  from  Croydon  here  for 

a  little  counsel  for  the  actual  present,  nothing,  ye  younff  rascal? " 

For  the  future,  she  meant  to  ask  no  The  driver  palled  up  his  hoiaes, 

one's  counsel  but  George's.    If  he  and  looked  after  his  flying  "fare" 
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for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  he  had  a  great  with  her— even  he  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
mind  to  get  down  from  his  box  and  tection,  and  a  fellow-calprit — and  go 
give  chase ;  bat  as  the  boy  was  down  at  onoe  to  her  father  at  Barton 
aotive  and  had  a  fair  start,  and  time  End.  She  wonld  tell  him  every- 
was  probably  yalnable,  he  shoated  a  thing,  and  follow  his  advioe  fmth- 
few  good-hnmonred  threats  after  him,  fnlly,  for  he  would  never  urge  her  to 
and  drove  on.                                    .  give  up  George. 

Mary  had  looked  after  him  too,  Samuel  was  delighted   with   the 

with  such  utter  astonishment  that  her  proposal ;  Mrs.  Simpson^s  moods  were 

own 'troubles  were  forgotten.    Her  uncertain  with  all  her  family,  and  it 

eyes  had  tears  in  them,  to  he  sure ;  was  quite  a  matter  of   speculation 

but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  per-  with  him  during  his  flight,  whether 

eonal  identity  of  Master  Samuel.    She  she  would  kiss  and  pity  him  on  his 

flew  to  the  street  door,  and  could  arrival,  or  send  him  to  bed  in  prepar- 

just  see  his  figure  in  the  distance,  ation  for  the  early  coach  back  to  the 

The  coach  turned  the  corner  in  the  hated  school  in  the  morning.    And 

opposite  direction,  and  then  the  boy  to  go  down  to  Barton  End ! — it  was 

appeared  to  stop,  and  to  be  watching  worth  running  away  for,  even  if  the 

whether  any  one  was  coming  in  pur-  master    flogged    him    (he   couldn't 

suit.     He  began   slowly  to  retrace  think  Vardy  really  meant  to  skin 

his  steps  towards  the  door   where  him)  when  he  was  sent  back.    The 

Mary  was  standing,  and  Mary  hardly  old  pony    might  be  living    in  the 

waited  for  him  to  be  within  reason-  park  still,  possibly.      Of  course  he 

able  distance  to  wave  her  handker-  should  like  to  go  to  Barton  End. 

ohief  in  the  hope  of  attracting  his  It  was  ascertained  upon  inquiry 

attention.     The    movement  seemed  that  a  coach  would  pass  in  the  afler- 

rather  a  suspidoua  one  to  the  fugi-  noon,  which  would  set  down  Marv 

tive,  for  he  halted  and  reconnoitred  and^  her    brother    soon   after  dark 

afresh.    Mary  ran  towards  him,  un-  within  a  mile  of  the  house.    Samuel 

bonneted  as  she  was,  and   at  last  waa  in  terror    lest    the  coachman 

Samuel  recognised  a  friend.    He  was  should  be  his  old    acquaintance  of 

hurried  into  the  house,  and  questioned  the  moiiiing ;  but  -even  he  should  be 

as  well  as  his  sister's  agitation  would  propitiated,  Mary  assured   him,  by 

allow  her.  an  extra  shilling.    The  boy's  com- 

Samuel  had  run  away  from  school,  pany  had  already  done  her  good.  She 

*^  I  a'nt  going  to  black  Binns'  boots,  listened  to  all  his  school  troubles,  and 

nor  spend  all    my  money  in  buy-  promised,  that  if  he  went  back,  and 

ing  paunches  to  feed  his  dog,  nor  to  was  a  good  boy,  the  absolute  power 

have  nuts  cracked  on  my  head  with  of  Binns  and  Vardy  should  be  modi- 

Yardy's  dict'snary,  nor  nave  my  tea  fled.    It  was  strange,  Mary  thought, 

stirred  with  a  tallow  candle,  nor  be  that  even  these  boys  should  begin 

locked  up  on  a  half-holiday.    I  cut  thus  early  to  torment  each  other ; 

away  this  morning — ^me  and  another  she  wondered  whether  there  was  any 

did."  happiness  anywhere  in  this  world! 

Where  was  he  going  to  now,  Mary  Samuel  was  ravenously  hungry,  hav- 

asked.  ing  run  away  without  his  breakfast. 

^^  Well,  I  was  coming  here  first,  to  which  reminded  Mary  that  she  had 

seewhat  aunt  Martha 'd  say,  and  then  done  the  same;  appetite  is  very  in- 

I'm  going  home  to  mother.    I  rode  fectious,  and  she  was  indebted  to  his 

all  the  way  from  Croydon  here,  you  example  for  not  refusing  entirely,  as 

see,  but  I  hadn't    got  a  sixpence,  she  felt  very  much  disposed  to  do, 

Vardy  said  he'd  skin  me  if  I  didn't  the  extempore  luncheon  which  aunt 

lend  him  all  I  had  left,  so  I  jaui|)ed  Martha's  maid  was   quite  ashamed 

oflf  by  here  you  see  without  paying ;  of^  but  which  Master  Simpson  pro- 

didn't  I  manage  it  prime?    that'll  nounced  to  be/^  prime."    Mary  wrote 

mother  say,  do  you  think.  Mar}'  ?'  a  hasty  note  to  Augusta,  ito  say  she 

Mary  could   have  told  him  that  was  gone  to  her  father,  and  rather 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  not  likely  at  pre-  longer  ones,  not  nearly  so  intelligible, 

sent  to  give  him  a  very  warm  wel-  to  George  and  to  her  aunt,  and  took 

come.    But  a  sudden  thonght  had  her  seat  in  tlie  coach  with  a  sinking 

struck  her.     She  would  take  Samuel  heart.    It  was  a.  miserable  journey 
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this  looked-for  visit  to  Barton  End ;  bones  plain  in  the  well  now,  and  his 
she  dreaded  the  very  sight  of  it.  ghost  comes  up  every  Saturday  night 
"What  would  her  poor  father  say  ?  in  the  bucket." 
Mary  had  never  given  him  one  mo-  *^  Don^t  talk  such  nonsenset,  Sam," 
mentis  trouble.  He  had  been  fond  of  paid  bis  sister,  though  she  scarcely 
saying  so  to  her  when  they  were  heard  the  words, 
alone ;  she  was  his  heart's  pride  and  ^*  Well,  but  Yardy  told  me  so,  and 
delight.  He  would  think  her  right,  he  showed  me  something  white  down 
she  was  sure ;  but  must  she  be  the  in  the  water,  and  told  me  to  go  and 
wretched  iostrament  of  breaking  up  draw  the  bucket  np  on  a  Saturday 
all  his  family  happiness?  Still,  she  night,  but  I  dursn't." 
never  hesitated  or  repented  for  one  Possibly  the  increasing  gloom  of 
instant  She  must  be  true  to  George,  the  lane  had  its  effect  on  SamuePs 
She  would  never  have  su^ered  her-  nerves,  which  were  not  of  the  strong- 
self  to  think  of  him ;  would  have  est ;  however,  they  reached  the  en- 
smothered  her  first  feelings  towards  trance  to  the  house  withont  difSculty 
him  as  she  might,  had  either  father  or  adventure. 

or  mother  forbidden  their  intimflcy ;  Mr.  Grindle  had  returned  from  a 

would  give  him  up  even  now,  if  be  long  day^s  shooting,  and  found  Mr. 

was — what  he  had  been  called  that  Simpson    awaiting    him    at  a  late 

morning ;  so  she  stepped  out  in  the  dinner ;  rather  moped,  if  the  truth 

dark  evening  on   the  strange  road  must  be  told,  and  longing  to  be  at 

where  the  turn  to  Barton  was,  with  home  at  tea  with  his  family.    The 

a  weak  and  tottering  step,  but  with  lawyer's  sporting  friend  had  declined 

as  strong  a  heart  as  when  she  had  to  stay  and  dine  with  them,  and  had 

said  to  her  mother,  **  I  can  go  to  him.''  driven  back  to  town;   so  the  two 

It  was  a  long  lonely  mile  to  Barton  gentlemen  again  sat  down  tiUd-tife^ 
End,  but  a  straight  road,  the  coach-  Mr.  Grindle  doing  the  honours.  Mr. 
man  had  said,  and  she  had  famous  Simpson  found  his  position  rather 
company.  For  Samuel  had  begged  embarrassing;  he  was  neither  master 
to  go  outside,  and  for  the  last  few  nor  guest.  He  was  drinking  the 
miles  had  sat  on  the  box,  had  heard  agent's  wine,  kept  under  private  lock 
wondrous  tales  of  horses,  and  taken  and  key  in  preparation  for  his  peri- 
the  coachman  into  his  confidence  as  odical  visit<«,  and  eating  the  salmon 
to  his  rnnning  away,  and  informed  brought  down  in  ice  in  his  dog-cart 
hitn  of  his  prospective  ownership  of  He  would  not  have  ventured  himself 
Barton  End,  and,  in  short,  talked  in  to  give  an  order  in  the  house  for  the 
such  magnificent  style  as  must  have  world.  Mr.  Grindle,  it  is  true,  re- 
abashed  Binns  &  Co.  for  ever,  could  ferred  to  him  continually,  most  dis- 
they  but  have  heard  him.  But  he  tinctly  and  pointedly,  as  *^  poor  Mr. 
was  very  quiet  now, — partly  from  John's  cousin ;"  but  he  felt  that  the 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  meeting  sour-looking  old  servant  would,  at  a 
with  his  father,  and  partly  because  word  from  that  gentleman,  have 
Mary  clasped  his  hand  so  tight,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  front  door, 
trembled  so,  and  walked  so  very  fast,  and,  as  he  fancied,  with  pleasure, 
and  then  stopped  for  breath,  that  It  was  quite  true — so  he  would ;  and 
Samuel  was  rather  frightcnea.  He  Mr.  Grindle  after  him,  and  Mr.  John 
little  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Simpson,  had  he  had  the  chance, 
world,  poor  Mary  was  by  far  the  after  them  both,  or  any  other  visitor 
greater  culprit  of  the  two.  He  began  by  right  or  by  invitation,  who  inter- 
again  at  this  last  moment,  as  he  had  fered  with  his  own  personal  ease 
done  before  during  the  day,  to  enlist  and  quiet ;  but  to  poor  Mr.  Joseph 
her  on  his  side  against  the  ofifended  it  seemed  that  the  sour  looks  were 
powers.  levelled  specially  at  him. 

^^I  say,  Polly  dear,  say  a  good  It  might  be  that  both  gentlemen 

word  for  me ;  don't  let  'em  send  me  were  tired,  or  that  they  did  not  find 

back  again  straight,  as  they  did  one  each  other's  conversation  very  agree- 

boy,  and  they  kept  him  on  bread  and  able,  or  that,  as  the  lawyer  observed, 

water  for  a  week,  and  flogged  him  there  was  something  sleepy  in  the 

twice  every  day,  and  he  went  and  air ;  for,  after  a  very  languid  attempt 

drowned    himself,    and    there's   his  at  conversation,  they  forgot  to  pass 
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the  bottle,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  their  a  sort  of  Bneering  defiance ;   **  ring 

respective   easy-chairs^    They  were  londer. 

roused  by  a  startling  peal  from  the  Samuel    had    not    the    slightest 

hall  bell  fnervous  hands  always  pull  doubt    that    the    Philistines    were 

hard)    echoing   loudly  through  the  upon    him — ^that    the    whole    staff 

ahnost  empty  house.  of  Lindley  House,  professors  of  all 

*^  Rather  late  for  a  visitor,  "said  Mr.  branches,  native  Parisians  and  Ger- 

Grindle;  ^^hope  none  of  my  clients  msns,  drawing,  writing,  fencing,  and 

have  followed  me  down  here.''  caliathenio  masters  (most  of  whom 

The  halt-door  was  opened,  there  he  had  never  seen,  but  they  looked 

was  a  preliminary  negotiation  and-  terrible    in    the    prospectus),    with 

ible  in  the  passage,  and  then  the  sour-  Binns  and  Vardy  probably  as  volun- 

visaged  domestic  ushered  in  ^^  Miss  teers,  were  baying  on  his  track,  and 

Simpson."    Mr.  Grindle  looked  aston-  that  he  was  to  be  dragged  back  to 

ished,  as  he  rose  and  bowed.     Mr.  increased  tortures. 

Simpson  jumped  up  in  alarm.   "Any-  ^^Let  go  my  coat-tails,  sir.    (Sam 

thing  the  matter  at  home,  Mary?"  had  fastened  on  him  in  his  agony.) 

said  the  father  in  a  trembling  yoice.  *'  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? 

She  forgot  Mr.  Grindle ;  perhaps  don't  ]iowl  in  that  way,  go  to  your 

never  saw  him.    She  rushed  forward,  father,  d'ye  hear  f — Sorry  to  keep 

and  fell  on  her  knees  with  one  loud  you    waiting,  I'm   sure,''  said    the 

sob  at  her  father's  feet.-  lawyer,  again  addressing  the    door 

Perhaps  Mr.  Grindle  could  not,  w^ith  a  bitter  politeness;  for  either 
strictly  speaking,  have  been  called  a  the  old  servant  was  slow,  or  the  new 
gentleman.  He  was  a  man,  at  all  visitor  impatient,  and  there  was  an- 
events,  which  is  sometimes  just  as  other  peal  along  the  passogen.  Sam 
good. '  He  was  astonished,  he  was  was  under  the  hall  table  now.  The 
Tery  pardonably  cnrious,  but  he  old  servant  came  across  the  hall, 
walked  straight  out  of  the  room.  It  looking  sourer  than  ever, 
was  a  case,  as  he  could  have  phrased  "  More  company,  Zachary,"  said 
it,  quite  out  of  his.  line  of  business.  Mr.  Grindle ;  **  are  your  beds  all 
He  walked  straight  out,  rather  in  a  aired  ?"  Zachary's  face  might  have 
hurry,  and  the  passage  was  rather  expressed  disgust,  but  that  was  its 
dark.  There  he  stumbled  over  a  usual  expression,  and  he  was  too 
boy.  "Who  are  youT'  said  he,  -much  afraid  of  the  lawyer  to  re- 
shaking  him  rather  roughly,  by  way  ply,  or,  perhaps,  too  intensely  indig- 
of  giving  vent  to  his  agitated  feel-  nant. 
logs — "  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?"  He  opened  the  door,  however,  and 

"  Don't,"  said  a  pleading  voice —  a  tall  young  man  inquired  for  Mr. 

"don't;  I'm  Sam."  Joseph  Simpson.                       ' 

"  Sam  who  ?"  "  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please," 

"SsTii  Simpson."  said  Zachary.    It  must  have  been^a 

"  Curse  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  "hqre's  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  answer 

the  whole  family  come."  by  a  counttrr-question,  for  the  gentle- 

"  And  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  man  was  evidently  impatient, 

here,  boy,  skulking  in  the  passage  ?  "  Mr.  Harrison."    Zachary  vouch- 

If  you  want  to  see  your  father,  why  safed  no  verbal  answer,  but  allowed 

don't  you  go  to  him  ?"  him  to   walk  in.      George    caught 

"Qh!  'cause  I've  ran  away;  and  e4ght  of  Mr.  Grindle  as  he  was  re- 
she's  gone  to  tell  him  about  Binns."  treating,    and   addressed    his    next 

^'Rnn  away?   where   from?    and  question  to  him. 

why  did  you  run  here  ?  and  who's  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  bnt  yon 

Binns?"  no  doubt  can  tell  me — ^is  Mary — ^is 

But  if  there  had  been  any  hope,  Miss  Simpson  here  with  hdr  father?" 
in  his  then  state  of  agitation,  of  "  Well,''  said  the  lawyer,  after  tak- 
Samuel's  giving  intelligible  answers  ing  a  rapid  survey  of  his  question- 
to  this  sharp  fire  of  questions,  he  er,  which  appeared  satisfactory,  for 
was  at  all  events  spared  the  trial,  there  was  something  less  of  irritation 
for  at  that  moment  the  hall  bell  in  his  tone,  "  I  think  I  may  say  she 
went  again,  as  loudly  as  before.  is.    Has  »he  run  away  ?" 

'*Go  it,"  said  Mr.  Grindle,  with  "Sir I"  said  George,  firing  up. 
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"  Oh  1  no  offence,  I  beseech  yon  ;  greeting,  ^'  George,  my  boy  !*'     In- 

bnt    really  the    family  movements  deed,  he  was  delighted  to  see  him, 

are  rather  puzzling.     Yon  see  this  and    wonid    have    transferred    his 

youDg    eentleman — ehl    what^s  be-  daughter  at  onoe  to  one  who  was 

come  of  him  now  ?^*  probably  more  at  home,  or  at  least 

Reassured   by  George  Harrison's  nad  more  modern  experience,  in  such 

well-known  voice,  Samuel  took  cour-  scenes  than  himself;  but  Mary  clung 

age  to  emerge  from  under  the  table,  dose,  and  never  looked  up  or  spoke. 

Gkorge  looked,  if  possible,  more  Again  the  hall  bell  rang ;  not  so 

puzzled  than  Mr.  Grindle.    "  Well,"  loud,  this  time ;   but  Harrison  had 

said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  that  implied  left  the  diniug-room  door  open,  and 

he  gave  the  thing  up  altogether — ^^I  Sam,  once  more  in  a  state  of  alarm, 

think  ni  go   to   bed— ^ve   me  a  rushed  in  to  his  bewildered  parent, 

candle,  Zachary.     You^fi  find   Mr.  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh  1  father,  father  1 

Simpson  in  there."  here^s  a  carriage  drove  up  1^' 

Mary  had  laid  all  her  grie&  before  '*  TU  bet  a  shilling,"  said  Mr.  Simp- 
her  father.  Her  mother^s  violence  son,  "it's  your  mother,  Polly  I  Never 
was  not  so  overwhelming  to  him  as  mind,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  cheer  up." 
it  had  been  to  her.  He  was  more  Mary  looked  up,  and  put  her  hand 
really  vexed,  though  he  did  not  say  in  Gorge's.  Nobody  thought  of  Sam ; 
80,  at  Mary's  imprudent  step  than  but  he  felt  great  comfort  at  the 
at  his  wife's  foolish  language :  a  few  suggestion.  Chains  and  bolts  were 
hasty  words  more  or  less  would  have  withdrawn,  amidst  audible  mutter- 
made  very  little  impression  upon  ings  from  Zachary.  It  was  not  a 
good-humoured  Mr.  Simpson.  But  lady's  voice ;  it  was  not  Mrs.  Simp- 
he  was  not  in  love,  had  not  heard  son,  for  Samuel  rushed  out  to  see, 
blasphemy  spoken  against  his  idoL  and  came  back  looking  more  scared 
as  poor  Mary  had.  He  soothed  ana  than  ever.  Old  Zachary  looked  into 
comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could,  the  room,  with  a  hideous  smile,  and 
though  he  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  announced  very  distinctly 
words ;  it  would  all  come  right  by-  Mb.  Johk  Sihpson  ! 
and-by.  At  all  events  Miury  and  A  stout,  dark-complexioned,  but  good- 
George  had  his  consent,  and  they  humoured-looking  man  walked  full 
must  be  patient;  but  he  ended  by  into  the  uuddle  of  the  room^  and 
wisliing  with  her  that  cousin  John's  bowed  comprehensively  to  all  the 
property  had  gone  somewhere  else,  party,  with  something  of  foreign 
"  We  wasn't  rich,  Mary,  but  we  was  grace, — at  least  without  English 
very  comfortable  as  we  was."  awkwardness.     He  looked  as  little 

"Oh  yes,  dear  father,  oh  yes!"  alarming  as  a  man  of  six  feet,  with  a 

and  Mary  began  to  sob  again,  though  good  deal  of  hair  about  him,  could 

the  tears  were  not  so  bitter;  when  well   do;   but  it  may  be  supposed 

she  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  the  company  were  not  a  little 

and  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  grew  as  startled.      Certainly  few  gentlemen 

pale  again  as  marble.    Why  was  it,  were  ever  so  received  in  their  own 

that  when  George  entered  the  room,  house.    Marv  felt  inclined  to  scream, 

she  turned  from  him  and  hid  her  but  only  broke  into  a  low  hysterical 

face  on  her  father's  shoulder,  instead  laugh.     He  seemed  to  eijoy  their 

of  flying  into  his  arms  for  shelter  intense  astonishment. 

as  she  had  longed  to  do  a  few  hours  "  Ha  I  ha!"  he  burst  out  at  last,  for 

ago !  no  one  else  spoke, — "  quite  a  family 

He  had  left  town  the  instant  he  party,  I  conclude.    Come,  I'll  tell  you 

received  her  note — so  hurried  and  what — ^I^m  glad  to  see  you  all ;  I've 

incoherent  that  he  scarcely  gathered  not  seen  a  soul  of  my  own  name  or 

more  from  it  than  that  she  was  in  tron-  kin   for    fifteen    years — don't   look 

ble,  and  that  he  should  find  her  with  strange  at   me   because   I'm  come 

her  father  at  Barton  End.    Had  she  home." 

asked   him  to  come   to  her? — she  "John!"  said  his  coudn,  finding 

could  not  remember  now:  had  she  voioe  at  last— "John!   Fm  heartily 

done  wrong? — ^she  began  to  fear  it  glad  to  see  you — welcome  home!" 

now.     Mr.  Simpson   held  out   his  The  other  looked   at  him  for  a 

hand  at  once,,  with  the  old  cordial  moment — ^they  were  keener  eyes  than 
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IIt.  Joseph  Simpson's.     "  Joe,*^  said  body's  confidecoe ;    what  he  whis- 

he — ^there    was    no    mistaking  the  pered  to  Mary  no  one  ever  knew,  nn- 

honest  face-^"Joe,IbelieveitI"  and  less  she  has  told  George  Harrison 

he  dashed  his  hand  into  his  cousin's,  now  they  are  married.    He  promised 

and  tamed  his  head  aside  for  a  mo-  to  go  back  with  Sam  to  school,  and 

ment — perhaps  to  look  at  Sam.  to  skin  Yardy,  if  necessary,  in  case  a 

^^  I'm  very  sorry,  Joe ;  not  sorry  magnificent  supper  to  the  whole  fra- 

I'm  alive,  you  know  that  can^t  be  temity  of  Linmey  House  should  not 

helped ;   but  sorry  you've  been  dis-  be  found  sufficient  (with  a  quiet  hint 

appointed.    I  called  at  Grindles',  and  to  the  doctor)  to  insure  Sam's  future 

they  told  roe  all  about  it.    ]Never  popularity  without  having  recourse 

mind,  Joe ;  the  old  place  shall  be  a  to  that  extreme  measure.     By  the 

home  for  you  and  yours ;  and  you'll  time  the  faithful  Zachary  had  in- 

forgive  me  for  coming  back."  formed  Mr.  Grindle  of  his  principal's 

Mr.  Joe  Simpson  made  no  reply;  arrival  in  flesh  and  blood,  and. that 
he  never  was  a  good  hand  at  speeches,  gentleman  had  made  himself  up  to 
He  tamed  his  head  away,  now ;  pro-  come  down  stairs,  cousin  John  Simp* 
bably  to  see  what  Mary  was  about,  son  had  been  restored  to  his  own 
'^That's  your  daughter,  Joe,"  con-  again  without  a  heartburning  or  a 
tinued  Mr.  John,  who  was  much  the  grudge  from  any  one  of  his  disin- 
most  at  home,  as  he  had  best  right  to  heritod  relations.  Over  Mrs.  Simp- 
be.  **  I  never  thought  any  of  our  lot  son's  and  Augusta's  disappointment, 
would  have  shown  so  much  blood,  we  prefer  to  draw  a  veil.  Tbey  bore 
Gad.  what  a  sweet  sight  it  is  to  see  an  it  like  women,  and  said  they  "al- 
Engiish  girl's  face,"  and  he  proceed-  ways  knew  cousin  John  would  turn 
ed  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  up  affain." 

opportunity  by  a  very  emphatic  kiss,  '^  i  ou  haven't  told  us,  Mr.  John," 
for  which  he  made  a  very  proper  said  Grindle,  ^'  how  this  strange  mis- 
apology,  but  Mary  would  have  been  take  arose,  after  all  ?"  ' 
quite  content  without.  ^^And  this  "It  comes  of  doing  things  by 
your  eldest  son — ^how  these  young  halves;"  and  he  took  a  colonial 
ones  run  up ;  a'nt  an  atom  like  you,  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
Joe,  my  boy  1  but  a  very  fine  young  pointed  out  this  paragraph  to  Mr. 
fellow ;"  and  he  shook  George  hear-  Grindle. 

tily  by  the  hand,  to  which  George  as  "  On  the  11  th  ult,  at  Point  de  Galle, 
heartilv  responded;  he  had  not  the  Ceylon,  on  his  voyage  home,  Mr. 
least  objection  to  be  taken  for  one  of  John  Simpson,  Her  Majesty's  Oon- 
the  family.  "  But  what's  this,  my  sul  at  Tranquebar,  to  Cehntine  Sophie^ 
dear,"  said  he  to  Mary,  from  whom  relict  of  the  late  Count  de  Leon  Sa- 
in truth  he  had  hardly  taken  off  his  tigny^  Colonel  in  the  Auetricm  Ser- 
eye^— "  what's  this  ?  you've  been  cry-  mc«." 
ingl"  *'They  put  in   only  half  the  an- 

What  could  poor  Mary  do,  but  cry  nouncement,  you  see,  and  so  it  got 

again  ?    His  voice  was  so  kind :  he  among  the  deaths,  and  was  copied 

looked  so  inquiringly  into  her  eyes ;  into  the  English  papers.  I  made  them 

he  took  her  hand  so  gently.     This  print  it  here  with  an  apology.  It  was 

was  cousin  John  I  Oh  I  how  glad  she  rather  a  sudden  thing,"    continued 

was  there  was  to  be  no  more  rejoicing  Mr.  John,  "  and  I  couldn't  come  off 

over  his  money  I  at  once  by  the  Formosa;   I  only 

**  I  shan't  cry  any  more  now  you  landed  last  night.    She's  a  very  fine 

are  come  back.''  she  said.  woman,  and  can't  speak  a  word  of 

"Now,  no  numbug,"   said  cousin  English,   so   there'll  be   no  family 

John ;  "  you  didn't  cry  for  me,  von  quarrels,  Joe ;  and  mind  what  I  say. 

know;  what's  this  all  about,  ehl''  here's  a  country-house  for  you  and 

He  was  told  all  about  it    In  half  yours  as  long  as  it  stands." 
an  hour,  cousin  John  and  his  heirs-       Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sinipson  have 

expectant  were  the  best  friends  in  no  family ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

the  world.    He  was  taken  into  erexy-  Harrison  are  their  constant  guests. 
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HtTMAK  nature  and  popular  liking  ther  it  is  a  certain  controyernal  and 
get  hard  .meosare  at  every  body  *»  polemic  tendency  peculiar  to  a  ooon- 
hand.  We  who  make  np  the  tale  try  in  which  opinion  and  thought  are 
and  add  our  owii  individual  voices  to  free  as  the  winds,  or  whether  it  be 
give  character  to  the  opinions  and  merely  the  broader  superficial  satis- 
sentiments  of  the  crowd,  are  never-  faction  which  people  very  imperfectly 
theless  ready  at  all  times  to  mount  religions,  yet  affectionately  inclined 
upon  a  fancied  superiority,  and  con-  towards  the  gospel,  take  in  hearing  it 
demn  the  conclusions  of  the  popular  talked  of,  we  do  not  presume  to  de- 
minrl,  though  that  embraces  our  own.  cide;  but  it  is  a  very  certain  fact, 
At  tne  present  time,  when  all  the  that  even  among  our  novel-loving 
talking  portion  of  the  world  not  at  population,  sermons— «  manner  of 
leisure  in  its  yearly  holiday  has  taken  literature  quite  antipodal  and  anta- 
to  discuss  the  intellectual  tastes  of  gonistic-^find,  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
the  multitude,  we  have  heard  per-  daimers,  a  great  and  umvereal  ao- 
haps  quite  enough  about  the  novel-  ceptance.  While  people  speak  of  the 
reading  of  the  public  libraries  and  penny  periodicals,  full  of  tales  and 
mechanics^  institutes  throughout  the  novelties,  which  the  metropolis  sends 
country,  and  that  unexampled  diffu-  forth,  few  think  of  the  side-by-side 
sion  of  light  literature  among  the  eanstence  of  a  penny  Pulpit^  where, 
masses,  which  has  not  ceased  yet  to  in  thin  paper  and  coarse  print  like 
amaze  Uie  philosophic  mind.  Grant-  their  neighbours,  the  divines  of  Lon- 
ing  as  an  astonishing  and  unforeseen  don,  of  ful  denominations,  send  forth 
fact  the  nndeniable  truth,  that  all  the  their  exhortations  to  the  crowd.  And 
different  classes  of  society  are  pretty  let  nobody  suppose  the  Pulpit  Ian- 
much  at  one  in  their  tastes,  and  that  guishes  while  the  tales  flourish.  We 
the  democracy,  strangely  enough,  is  are,  though  not  an  island  of  saints,  a 
not  more  anxious  to  improve  its  mind  sermon-loving  generation.  Our  ears 
than  is  the  aristocracy,  and  does  not  tingle  to  the  hortatory  address  as 
even  show  any  special  distinction  in  well  as  to  the  tale  of  fancy ;  and  the 
that  respect  from  the  very  middle  former  liking  is  so  much  tlie  more 
classes  themselves,  we  have  stiU,  in  spontaneous,  that  while  hosts  of  lite- 
allowing  this,  made  ourselves  aware  rary  adventurers  watch  the  popular 
of  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  We,  appetite,  and  study  its  Tariations 
and  the  great  people  and  the  work-  with  all  the  anxiety  of  unsecured 
ing  people,  and  ail  the  world,  read  servants,  whom  a  moment's  caprice 
more  novels  by  a  very  long  number  may  cast  out^  the  body  of  divinity 
than  we  read  works  of  philosophy,  troubles  itself  very  much  less  about 
science,  or  any  other  elevated  and  the  matter,  and  holds  an  unbounded 
elevating  branch  of  literature ;  per-  and  unshakable  confidence  in  its 
haps  we  read  more  novels  than  are  own  interesting  voice— «  confidence 
good  for  u»— not  to  say  write  then> —  which  is  justified  by  the  results, 
but  still  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  There  is  scarcely  a  clever  writer 
popular  English  inclination.  There  of  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the 
is  a  countdrpoise  and  balance :  it  field  who  has  not  had  his  fling  at  ser- 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  race  once  mons  and  their  makers  one  Ume  or 
run  by  Old  Mortality  on  the  one  side,  another ;  but  cither  the  native  force 
and  Dr.  Chalmerses  Astronomical  Dit-  of  the  productions,  or  the'  strong 
courses  on  the  other,  as  an  amazing  hold  upon  nature  and  the  popular 
testimony  to  the  attractiveness  of  heart  which  they  poasess,  has  de- 
these  eloquent  sermons;  but,  afler  feated  every  assailant,  and  sermons 
all,  the  fact  is  not  so  unprecedented  continue  as  they  have  been,  and 
as  one  might  suppose.  Whether  it  is  most  likely  will  ever  be.  a  notable 
the  leaven  of  ancient  Puritanism  and  abundant  branch  of  English  lite- 
working  still  under  the  soil;  whe-  ratnre^— perhaps  the  most  paradoxi- 
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cal  and  eontradictoxy  branch  of  that  belongs  to  so  eclectic  and  limited  a 
great  tree ;  for  while,  in  common  par-  class,  that  it  scarcely  affects  the  more 
lance,  we  all  avow  oar  horror  of  ser-  general  case.  All  of  ««,  not  being 
monising,  sermons  are  not  only  one  very  enlightened,  go  to  chnrch — or 
of  th.e  most  widely  popular  kinds  of  profei*s  to  go  to  cnurch— or  when  we 
publication,  but  constitute  no  small  stay  away,  feel  the  matter  somewhat 
part  of  the  standard  and  classic  illus-  on  oar  conscience ;  therefore  the 
trations  of  our  language.  There  are  character  of  those  pulpit  prelections 
few  prose  writers  whom,  in  the  in-  which  we  do  hear  or  ought  to  hear, 
terests  of  mere  literature,  we  should  every  Sunday,  is  of  no  small  im- 
be  less  inclined  to  part  with  than  the  portance  to  us.  But  it  is  impossible 
great  preachers  of  the  past ;  yet  there  to  say  that  these  are  very  satisfactory. 
IS  scarcely  a  man  of  any  intelligence  Ko  profession  is  safe  against  the  in- 
in  the  country  who  has  not,  one  time  trusion  of  unfit  persons ;  and  the 
or  another,  denounced,  with  all  the  church  has  this  fnnher  disadvantage, 
energy  and  impatience  of  a  sufferer,  that  the  proper  gifts  for  its  labours 
the  common  strain  of  contemporary  are  seldom  developed  in  early  life, 
pulpit  addresses.  The  utmost  reach  while  in  early  life  the  necessary 
of  eloquence  is  possible  to  this  man-  studies  must  be  prosecuted,  and  the 
ner  of  intellectual  exertion — and  the  course  of  life  decided  upon.  Families 
direst  dulness  and  most  mischief-  where  one  son  is  inevitably  provided 
making  stupidity,  unfortunately  falls  for  by  the  family  living,  are  perhaps 
also  within  its  wide-extending  range,  quite  as  safe,  after  all,  for  the  pro- 
From  the  same  platform,  and  with  a  duction  of  clerg^'men,  as  are  tliose 
common  advantage  of  access,  come  families  where  a  pious  lad,  totally 
voices  that  thrill  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  his  own  capacities, 
snatch  the  common  heart  out  of  its  dedicates  devoutly  a  limited  and  corn- 
daily  moil  to  flash  upon  its  aston-  monplace  understanding  to  the  ofSce 
ishcd  vision,  once  at  least,  if  never  of  the  ministry.  From  both  such 
more,  a  true  and  sudden  glimpse  of  come  those  ineffable  young  curates 
that  God  and  truth  in  w^hose  pre-  who  set  up  private  confessionals — 
sence  the  veiled  nature  stands  un-  those  young  Dissenters,  those  youth- 
aware;  and  voices  that  drone  Grod^s  ful  Churchmen  who  flourish  their 
ways  and  works  into  a  tale  of  vulgar  beardless  logic,  arbitrary  and  im- 
repetitions,  that  argue  an  unques-  perative,  over  all  our  hardworking 
tionable  truth  into  shreds  till  the  middle-aged  heads,  and  teach  us  what 
unfortunate  hearers  turn  sceptics  out  we  all  learnt  for  ourselves  twenty 
of  mere  natural  antagonism,  and  that  vears  ago,  and  since  have  had  to  un- 
laboriously  debase  and  obscure  the  learn  laboriously  and  with  pain.  By 
holy  text  which  they  profess  to  explain,  what  process  of  trial  and  purgation 
"We  could  almost  venture  to  say  that  — by  what  course  of  years  and  ex- 
there  is  nothing  in  spoken  or  printed  perience,  those  rampant  young  heroes 
speech  which  can  come  so  low  as  the  settle  down  into  the  sober  and  steady, 
sermon  in  proper  hand«,  as  there  is  perhaps  even  dignified,  clergymai^  is 
certainly  nothing  which  can  come  a  secret  of  the  cloth  wnich  we  do  not 
higher.  presume  to  penetrate.  But  when  we 
We  have,  besides  all  this,  a  very  go  to  church  out  of  the  battle  and 
special  and  universal  interest  in  tlie  conflict  of  our  lives,  and  find  one  of 
sermon.  One  can  avoid  reading  a  these  youthful  champions  before  us. 
disagreeable  book — one  can  banish  a  ready  to  ride  over  our  heads  in  all 
flippant  periodical  or  a  stupid  paper —  the  indiscriminating  assumption  of 
but  if  one  slights  the  sermon,  one  peremptory  youth,  perhaps  the  Sun- 
must  take  the  consequences.  Cer-  day  or  the  Sabbath  service  does  not 
tainly  we  hear  of  an  ethereal  and  refresh  us  as  it  might  have  done.  To 
elevated  description  of  piety,  which  tell  the  truth,  it  by  no  means  follows 
^  holds  itself  devoutly  superior  to  that  we  are  either  instructed,  con- 
churchgoing ;  which  requires  no  soled,  or  edified,  bv  the  one,  two,  or 
weekly  stimulation,  and  is  indepen-  three  sermons  which  it  falls  to  the 
dent  of  those  Sabbath  reminders  lot  of  most  of  us  to  hear  weekly.  A 
which  are  bo  necessary  to  the  com-  gr^t  many  of  us  listen  vezy  patiently, 
men  bulk  of  mankind.     But  that  and  with  respect,  in  the  Mtiafying 
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oonscionsneas  of  doing  our  own'daty  under  the  compulsion  of  an  outward 
«t  least,  whatever  the  preacher  may  force,  and  not  the  powerful  con- 
be  disposed  to  do;  and  there  are  straint  of  haviog  something  to  say. 
others  who  chafe  and  fret  and  vex  And  so,  also,  there  will  always  con- 
the  religions  sonls  of  wife  and  mother,  tinne  to  be  multitudes  of  men  who 
who  are  perhaps  more  easily  satisfied,  will  calmly  bring  forth  their  own 
What  is  the  cause  ?  There  never  was  opinions — their  quips  and  cranks  of 
an  arrangement  more  simply  and  en-  originality — ^into  tnat  little  hour 
tirely  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  snatched  out  of  the  world,  in  which 
than  that  which  establishes  for  him  we  would  fain  be  strengthened  and 
not  only  a  common  service  of  suppli-  refreshed  by  other  companionship, 
cation  and  thanksgiving,  but  a  period-  In  short,  the  pulpit  wants  what 
ical  reminder  of  those  higher  duties  everything  else  wants — that  sincere 
which  are  the  soul  and  inspiration  of  simplicity  which  is  above  genius — 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  an  that  primitive  truthfulness,  supreme, 
institption  more  accordant  with  the  positive,  and  actual,  which  is  at  once 
wants  and  capacities  of  nature ;  and  the  crown  of  all  endurances  and  ez- 
when  the  question  recurs  to  us  in-  periences,  and  the  temper  of  a  child 
voluntarily,  we  repeat  it  alike  with  And  what  our  preachers  require  is  not 
wonder  and  impatience.  Why  is  not  a  chance  gleam  of  new  hght  to  be 
the  pulpit  far  more  generally,  more  thrown  somehow  upon  Scripture,  or 
universally  influential  ?  Why  is  it  an  original  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
that  we  so  ofben  fail  in  finding  there  or  that  passage,  but  to  realise  what 
anything  better  than  tedium  ?  Why  heavy-laboured  souls  stand  before 
is  it  so  often  some  man,  of  very  them  in  that  one  day^s  leisure,  with 
moderate  intellect  and  ordinary  cha-  many  a  dumb  longing  for  the  com- 
racter,  of  whom  we  are  reminded —  fort  and  encouragement  of  Heaven, 
an  existence  not  in  any  way  parti-  and  many  a  sore  experience  of  the 
cularly  beneficent  or  improving,  as  we  travail  of  these  latter  days — souls 
contemplate  it — insteaa  of  the  One  devoured  with  the  cares  of  this 
holy  existence  and  character  which  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  the 
this  is  our  special  opportunity  of  agonies  of  a  nature  which  has  gone 
studying  ?  The  question  is  one  im-  astray  from  its  original  meaning,  and 
portant  to  the  hearers,  and  veiy  im-  is  incoherent  even  to  itself;  and  that 
portant  to  the  preachers  of  the  pre-  this  audience,  which  has  no  leisnre 
sent  time.  The  pulpit  of  itself,  and  and  no  heart  for  the  self-exhibi- 
by  itself,  possesses  a  power  which  it  tion  of  a  clever  intellect,  is  liable  to 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  All  be  moved  as  one  man  by  a  true  ap- 
kinds  and  degrees  of  men,  all  classes  peal  to  its  remembrances,  a  genuine 
and  qualities  of  minds,  come  one  awaking  of  its  memory  towards  thai 
tioie  or  other  under  the  reach  of  its  gospel  in  which  all  its  wants  are 
infiuence;  it  is  important  to  the  anticipated  and  supplied.  It  might 
whole  community  that  this  infiuence  not  be  a  bad  exercise  for  clergymen 
should  be  pure  and  permanent — ^but  to  consider  how  much  it  is  worth  the 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  while  of  some  hundreds  of  people  to 
It  is  hard  to  answer  such  an  in-  spend  the  prime  of  that  Sabbath-day 
quiry.  While  preachers  remain,  how-  which  is  our  only  legitimate  sacred 
ever,  the  pulpit  will  always  retain  festival  and  holiday,  listening  perhaps 
those  peculiar  temptations  to  self-  to  the  formal,  perhaps  to  the  careless, 
importance  and  a  pernicious  kind  of  perhaps  to  the  original  and  eccentiic 
vanity,  which  does  so  much  harm  to  composition  which  they  have  pro- 
its  utterance  now.  While  we  are  as  duced  becanse  they  cannot  help 
we  are,  preachers,  like  other  men,  themselves,  because  to-morrow  is 
wUl  fdways  stand  in  Jeopardy  of  re-  Sunday,  and  our  reverend  friends 
garding  their  principal  duty  as  a  must  do  their  duty.  Is  it  worth  our 
periodical  piece  of  business  neoessi-  whilcL  do  you  think,  most  excellent 
tated  by  tine  rules  of  their  callinff,  preaoner,  after  we  have  sung  our 
and  the  recurrence  of  these  inevitable  psalms,  and  made  oar  matutinal 
Sundays,  which  open  their  mouths,  thanksgivings  and  supplications,  to 
Hke  the  bells  in  their  church  steeple,  sit  in  aecorons  stillness  for  an  hour 
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or  a  half-hoor,  according  to  yonr  no-  of  the  preacher.  The  reflections  of 
tion  and  habits,  to  learn  what  is  yoar  the  thonghtfal,  the  arguments  of  the 
opinion  upon 'that  disputed  passage,  controversial,  and.  the  lighter  graces 
or  wherein  yon  agree  with  Geseninsor  of  natural  eloquence,  must  all  be  kept 
differ  with  Augustine  ?  If  you  do  not  subordinate  to  this,  which  is  the  true 
happen  to  be  a  genius,  and  have  no-  thread  of  purpose  and  intention  ne- 
thing  to  say  to  us,  why  insist  upon  cessary  for  their  work.  Our  work- 
saying  it?  Genius  is  not  necessary ;  ing- day  tendency  is  to  put  faraway 
cleverness  is  not  n<!cessary.  ^We  have  from  us,  in  an  ethereal,  fanciful,  ima- 
heard  men  preach  who  had  no  ap-  gi  native  elevation,  quite  out  of  our 
preciable  endowment  of  intellect,  yet  life,  and  unconnected  with  it,  our 
whose  honest  voice  made  the  heart  faith  and  its  supreme  Object.  But 
swell,  and  encouraged  the  soul.  What  the  preacher  is  set  in  his  place  for 
we  want  is  no  play  of  wit,  nor  blood-  the  distinct  purpose  of  defeating  this 
less  flash  of  college  logic;  but  we  tendency;  and  it  is  only  when  he 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  man  makes  his  hearers  aware,  if  but  for  a 
who  calls  himself  our  spiritual  moment,  if  but  with  the  dullest 
teacher  should  realise  our  position  amaze  of  a  surprised  conviction,  that 
and  circumstances,  and  know  what  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  God 
he  is  doing,  and  why  he  does  it.  Fe  whose  invisibility  thrills  upon  their 
is  there  to  enter  a  periodical  protest  souls  a  more  subtle  intuition  of  Hia 
and  appeal  against  our  werldliness,  presence  than  if  their  eyes  saw  His 
our  vanities,  our  self-regard ;  he  is  glory,  and  are  enriched  with  the  love 
there  to  bear  solemn  witness  that  of  that  realest  and  hnmanest  of  men 
the  wrongs  and  the  injustice,  the  who  is  the  Lord  of  our  life  and  the 
heartbreaks  and  the  miseries  of  hn-  author  of  our  salvation,  that  he  ao- 
manity,  are  but  for  a  time — that,  tually  fulfils  the  highest  purpose  of 
despite  all  the  contradictions  of  this  his  office,  which  is  to  keep  us  in  the 
life,  a  divine  purpose  runs  through  clear  recollection  and  certainty  that 
the  web,  and  a  divine  presence  the  basis  of  our  religion  does  not  lie 
watches  to  see  its  grand  intentions  upon  cold  and  abstract  thoughts  or 
all  fulfilled.  It  is  his  office  to  keep  words,  but  u{)on  living  persons  and 
us  in  mind  of  those  events  which  things--act3  done,  which  call  forth 
bind  the  history  of  th(3  world  into  a  the  most  lively  ana  genuine  emotions 
whole  more  grand  and  more  complete  of  the  soul — and  an  individual  Friend, 
than  all  our  lesser  national  chronicles  whom  all  the  love,  the  reverence,  and 
of  battles  and  kings ;  and  above  all,  the  trust  of  nature  may  embrace,  and 
to  keep  tis  in  remembrance  of  that  who  bears  a  personal  and  distinct  re- 
one  divine  and  holy  Person,  the  Lord  ladon  to  every  one  who  names  His 
of  our  redemption,  who  g^ves  coher-  name. 

ence  and  consistence  to  the  whole  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  just  to  Mr. 
marvellous  tale.  He  is  the  defender  Caird  to  take  his  Sermons  as  the  only 
of  the  spiritual  against  the  temporal,  immediate  and  tangible  ground  for 
the  public  deputy  and  representative  the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments 
of  that  more  subtle  remembrancer  upon  a  subject  so  important  How- 
who  speaks  within  our  own  hearts,  ever,  there  are  very  good  reasons  why 
Herein  lies  the  vocation  of  the  he  should  lend  us  the  occasion  to 
preacher ;  it  is  to  keep  us  persuaded  break  our  lance  (for  all  their  goods) 
of  the  reality,  the  certaintv,  the  ac-  upon  modern  divmes.  He  is  a  Scots- 
tual  and  positive  truthfulness  of  man  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  but 
those  things  and  persons  which  we  not  a  preacher  celebrated  after  tlie 
cannot  see.  This  is  not  to  be  done  usual  fashion  of  his  Church  and  coun- 
by  argument — perhaps,  indeed,  argu-  try.  The  poj^ular  voice  has  echoed 
ment  is  the  last  thing  which  will  or  loudly  that  private  verdict  of  royalty 
can  accomplish  it ;  and  the  best  and  which  thrust  the  modest  preacher 
most  effectual  manner  in  which  to  into  print  some  year  or  two  ago  ;  but 
discharge  this  high  duty  must  of  it  is  not  witli  any  popular  watch- 
coarse  vary  with  individual  capaci-  word  in  his  mouth,  or  on  the  top  of 
ties  and  characteristics ;  but  this  is  any  wave  of  philanthropical  or  ec- 
distinctly  and  simply  the  great  office  desiostical  agitation,  that  he  again 
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{>resent3  himself  before  a  wider  pub-  whioh  we  have  all  beard  in  onr  day 
ic  than  his  common  Sanday  aadience.  — ^the  oorioas  knowledge  of  Syrian 
His  sermons  are  S&rmoiu  distincUy,  botany,  and   ancient  Oriental    oos- 
and  without  eqnivoqne ;  and  no  sob-  tame  and  cnstom,    with    wldch  it 
ject  extraneous  to  his  test  introdnces  has  become  common  to  heighten  the 
itself,  its  digressions  and  side-infln-  oonrse   of  Scripture  exposition— do 
ences,  into  the  discourses  by  which  not  appear  in  these  pages.    They  are 
he  makes  his  reasonable  and  calm  not  essays    arbitrarily   tacked  to  a 
address  to  a  world  which,  whatever  text  wMch  has  little  or  no  oonnex- 
clever  people  choose  to  say,  is  very  ion  with  them ;    neither    do   they 
willing  to  be  preached  to  when  any  tear  to  pieces  a  simple  statement  of 
one  has  the  gift.    Scotch  preaching.  Scripture,  dilating  into  feebleness  the 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  preach-  diction  and  the  significance  of  Holy 
ing  .  which  has  most  attracted  that  Writ      They  are  well-advised  and 
same  world  for  some  time — ^a  result  well-considerad  productions,  foil  of  a 
natural  enough  in  Scotland,  but  on  real  and  personal  apprehension—the 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  more  re-  Individ aal  grasp  of  a  clear  intellect 
morkable.      Perhaps,  however,  this  upon  the  truth.    This  confers  upon 
last,  independent  of  the  great  gifts  them  a  something  which  it  woold  be 
wluch  are  its  primary  origin,  may  be  wrong  to  call  originality — originality 
partially   attributed  to  the  piquant  in  the  treatment  of  sacred  snbieots  is 
position  rin  England)  of  the  Scotch  rather  a  doubtful  advantage  m  most 
divine,  who  is  neither  a  Ohurchraan  cases — ^bnt  a  oertdn  vividness  and 
nor  a  Dissenter,  and  whose  sympa-  freshness,  more  attractive  and  safer 
thies  ard  pretty  equally  divided  be-  by  fiir  than  novel  views.     Though 
tween  the  two.    But  the  fiery  and  Mr.  Gainl  selects  just  such  subjects 
vehement  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  of  as  are  selected   in   the  pulpit  ad- 
Irving,  of  Guthrie,    and   of   other  dresses  of   half  his   clerical  breth- 
champions  whom  we  need  not  name,  ren  throughout  the  whole  country 
is  very  distinct  from  the  style  and  every  Sabl>ath-day,    it  is  apparent 
manner  of  our  present  author.    Mr.  and    beyond    doubt,    that    each  of 
Calrd  is  not  an    orator  rapid  and  them  has  entered  fully,  and  at  first 
breathless,  as  has  been  the  wont  of  hand,  into  his  own  mind,  and  taken 
lus  compatriots.      He  is   more  re-  form  and  shape  there,  not  according 
ticent,  more  self-controUed  than  they ;  to  a  conventional  pattern,  bat  accord- 
less  ready  to  take  tribute  of  every-  ing  to  the  character  and  tendencies 
thing  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  swell  of  his  own  understanding ;  so  that  it 
the  natural  current  of  his  thoughts  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  class  or 
by  aUnsions  and  digressions  beyond  school,  but   one    honest   individual 
his  immediate  theme.     He  is  not,  voice,  clear  in  the  truth  which  has 
indeed,  an  orator  at  all,  in  the  com-  grown  and  brightened  upon  its  own 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word.    His  thoughts,  which  here  addresses  us-^ 
fervour  is  subdued— his  pace  is  less  a  fact  which  is  our   best  defence 
than  flying — ^his   strength  is    calm,  against  the  arrogance  of  tiie  pulpit 
His   language  has  not  the    Ivrical  There  is,  accordingly,  little  of  that 
swell,  the  frequent  climax,  the  hnrry  solemn  self-importance  in  the   Ser- 
and  Uie  throng  of  impassioned  words  mons  of  Mr.  Oaird.    They  are  merely 
— ^by  which  peculiarity  of  his  genius  addresses,  without  presumption  and 
he  donbdess  loses  something,  bat  as  without   vehemence  —  nei&er    self- 
certainlv  also  gains  much.    Accord-  conscious  (a  most  imnortant  virtue,) 
ingly,  the  Semumt  of  Mr.  Oaird,  to  nor  conscious  of    being  printed — a 
which   we    invite  the  attention  of  pastor^s  serious  and  thonghtfhl  ad« 
the   reader,    are   not  orations,  but  dresses    to    the  congregation    over 
truly  sermons  in  the  full  sense  of  the  which  he  habitnally  presides.    These 
word.    Oonscientious,  grave,  and  full  sermons  are  oomaeqaently  much  better 
of  a  certain  equable  dignity,  there  models  for,  and  examples  of,  preadi- 
is  no  attempt  in  these  productions  to  ing,  than  if  they  had  been  chance 
deprecate  the  fear  of  duhiess,  or  let  outbursts  of  mere  splendid  oratory, 
down  the  solemnity  of  the  pulpit  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  desii«  u> 
The  desperate  flights  of  illustration  regard  them. 
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And  this  rolnme,  thodgh  it  is  a    Tinoing  and  anqnestionable ;  and  we 
collection  of  sennons,  has  claims  to    confess  we  have  often  been  moved 
be  considered  not  only  as  a  scries  of   with  impatience  to  perceive  the  ela- 
works,  but  as  a  work.    Either  by    borate  mining  and  coantermining  of 
system  and  intention,  or  by  the  in-    biblical  criticism,  for   and    against, 
tuitive  and  unconscious  apprehension    when,  after  all,  the  matter   is   no 
of  what  is  good  and  fitting,  which  is    Question  of  words,  but  of  things  in- 
often  more  successful  than   either,    finitely    beyond    and   above   them. 
Mn  Oaird  has  included  in  this  volnme    Perhaps  biblical  criticism,  scientific- 
an  epitome  of  doctrine,  simple,  clear,    ally  so  called,  is  a  useful  and  im- 
and  excellent ;  not  merely  a  dozen  of   proving    art.       Perhaps   we   speak 
his  best  sermons,  but  a  distinct,  con-    simply    the    opinion   of  ignorance, 
scientious,  and  indeed  almost  scien-    which  is  always  prompt  to  denounce 
tific  development  of  the    Ohristian    what  it  does  not  understand;    bot 
doctrines  most  essential  to  our  wel-    how  a  candid  and  natural  mind  c^n, 
fare.      Though  there  is  no  formal    with  any  patience  or  respect,  not  to 
sequence,  nor  visible  link  of  connec-    say  complacency,  follow  those  under- 
tion,  there  is  a  succession  of  subjects    ground  and  stealthy  investigations, 
naturally  seconding  and  completing    which  go  creeping,  and  sounding,  and  * 
each  other,  which  lead  our  thoughts    probing  the  very  foundation  we  stand 
easilv  from  the  first  general  view  of   on,  to  try,  if,  perhaps,  there  sounds 
revelation  to  the  more  special  centre    something  hollow  somewhere,  or  if 
of  Christianity,  and  give  a  modest    a  tuft   of   detached    turf    may   be 
but  perfect  view  of  the  leading  points    induced  to  fall,  or  a  handful  of  soil 
of  gospel  belief,  and  this  so  simply,    to  crumble,  so  that  perhaps  hearing 
without  any  air  of  importance  or    the  sound  we  may  be  seduced  to  be- 
Tisible  efiTort,  that  the  Sermons  are    lieve,  contrary  to  the  daylight  cer- 
still  as  suitable  for  single  reading  or    tainty,  that  there  is,  indeed,  no  firm 
fbr   the    domestic   Sabbath-evening    footing  for  ns-^is  a  marvel  beyond 
uses  of  family  edification,  as  though    our   comprehension.      Nor    is    the 
they  were  as  varied  in  subject  as  a    rival  engineering  of  defence   much 
popular  course  of  lectures.  Neither  is    more  to  our  mind.     We  are  not  pro- 
there  anything  like  monotony  in  the    fessional  students  of   theology*^we 
series ;  for  though  growing  out  of  one    do  not  know  how  it  may  be  for  such 
another,  and  perfecting  each  in  its    persons;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
separate     department    the    general    ing  it  rather  a  modem  marvel  how 
theme,  each  of  the  chapters  in  this    a  man  can  come  safe,  with  his  &]th 
volnme — ^the  sermons  of  this  colleo-    still  warm  at  his  heart,  out  of  the  be- 
tion — is    complete    and    individnal;    wildering  subterraneous  studies,  the 
so  that  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Caird    darkling  attacks  and  defences,  of  a 
for  a  book  which  can  be  read  through    science    whose    highest     capability 
—an  unusual  quality  with  sermon-    seems  the  power  of  throwing  a  gen- 
booka  and  poetry-books — as  well  as    eral  doubt  upon  everything,  and  in- 
fer a  series  of  addresses,  thonghtful    volving  any  written  production,  to 
and   excellent,  which    afford    us   a    which  it  may  devote  its  cares,  in  a 
capital  standing-ground  not  only  for    maze  of  perplexity  and  obscure  scep- 
oommenting  upon   themselves,  but,    tioism,  in   which    its    meaning,  its 
delightful  privilege  I  for  turning  the    truth,  its  force— all  that  constitutes 
tables  upon  the  general  body  of  our    the  breath  of  life  in  a  book,  and  is- 
Sunday  instructors,  and  preaching  a    its  own  evidence— goes  for  less  than/ 
small  sermon  on  our  own  behalf,  and    nothing ;     and    the    superstmotore. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  gene-    falls  into  disregard,  in  the  superior 
ral,  to  those  makers  of  sermons  who    pleasure  of  picking  to  pieces,  if  pos- 
inflict  upon  us  many  a  delicate  pang,     sible,  the  unseen   masonry  of   the 

We  cannot  do  better  than  com-  foundation.  After  all,  the  truest 
raence  this  lecture  by  means  of  Mr.  And  broadest  criticism  does  concern 
Oaird^s  first  sermon,  which  is  called  itself  with  the  spirit  and  reality  of 
the  "  Self-evidencing  Nature  of  Divine  the  work  which  it  examines,  and  not 
Truth."  This  is  the  argument  which  with  the  mere  meeanique  of  its 
of  all  others  is  to  ourselves  most  eon-    exterior ;      and    in    this    principle  • 
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every  modem  critic,    with  a   soiil  which  seems  to  onrselves  the  Toy 

above  NbU8  and  Queries^  does  soch  soul  of  inspiration.    It  is  thas  that 

justice  as  is  in  him  to  the  modem  Mr.  Oaird  expresses  his  conviction  of 

works  which  give  exercise  to    his  the  first  and  greatest  self-evidence  of 

craft.    The  meaning,  life,  and  senti-  revelation,  which  lies,  he  says^  in  the 

ment  of  any  book  are  its  trae  evi-  fact,  that  it  "reveals  to   man  the 

dencee ;  how  mnch  more  so  with  the  Lost  Ideal  of  his  nature." 

book  which,  above  all  others,  claims  •*  The  gospel  is,  in  ods  view  of  it^  the 

for  itself  the  silent  but  unquestion-  diselosare  to  man  of  the  trae  ideal  of 

able  witness  of  the  entire  heart  and  hamanity,  the  discovery  of  the  perfect 

nature  to  which  it  is  addressed?    Mr.  type  of  our  being,  loet  by  sin,  and-  yet 

Oaird  introduces  this  subject^  so  full  recoverable    in    Cbriit     And    whilst 

of  interest,  and  weighted  with  all  the  n>»°»  ^»U«n  »nd  degraded  as  his  nature 

problems  of  humanity,  with  the  fol-  has  become,  could  never  have  found  out 

lowing   serious   and   unquestionable  ^^^  ^^^^^  r,!^^-!^  ^*b  '^**!?  '^  " 

argument- presented  to  hiin  m  Scripture,  there  is 

^  ^         '                          ....  that  within 'Which  is  capable  of  recog- 

"As  there  are  some  truths  which  we  j.^^^^^  j^  a.  his  own.    For  the  recogni- 

reach  inferentially  by  a  process  longer  tit.n  of  a  loet  ideal  is  a  menUl  act,  the 

or  shorter  of  argument,  deduction,  de-  poggibility  of  which,  to  a  moral  and 

mopstration,  so  there  are  other  truths  .piriiual  being,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 

which  are  perceived  immediately  and  ^eive.    The  degenerate  plant  has  no 

hituitivelywhencFer  the  miud  IS  brought  ooosciousnees  of  its  own  degradation, 

into  conUct  with  them.    All  ecience  is  ^or  could  it,  when  reduced  to  the  chai^ 

based  on  truths  which  constitute  their  ^^w  of  a  weed  or  a  wildflower,recognise 

own  evidence.    At  the  root  of  all  know-  j^  the  fair  and  deUeate  garden  plant  the 

ledge  there  are  first  principles  which  are  type  of  ito  former  sel£    The  tamed  and 

independent  of  proof  which  to  state  is  clomesticated  animal,  stunted  in  size  and 

to  prove  to  every  mind  that  apprehends  subjugated  in  spirit,  could  not  feel  any 

them.    Follow  the  links  m  every  chain  gense  of  humiliaUon  when  confronted 

of  reasoning  far  enough  back,  and  you  ^vith  iU  wild  brother  of  the  desert, 

will  come  to  a  first  reason  which  hangs  fierce,  strong,  and  free,  as  if  discerning 

on  no  other  but  is  self-existent  and  self-  i^  that  specUde  the  noble  type  from 

sufficient     Examine    the    contents   of  ^jjich  itself  had  fallen.    But  it  is  dif- 

your  knowledge,   and  sooner  or  later  fepent  with  a  conscious,  moral  being, 

you  will  penetrate  to  the  primary  strata  Reduce  such  an  one  ever  so  low.  yet 

which,  unsupported,  support  all  besides,  you  cannot  obliterate  in  his  inner  natnre 

Of  innumerable  objecto  of  thought  you  the  consciousness  of    falling    beneath 

may  be  able  to  say  why  you  conceive  himself;  you  cannot  blot  out  from  his 

them  to  be  true,  or  right,  or  beautiful ;  ^ind    the    laUnt    reminiscence   of    a 

but    there  are   some  with  respect   to  nobler  and  better  self  which  he  might 

which  you  can  give  no  such  reason,  of  ^ave  been,  and  which  to  have  lo^  is 

which  you  can  only  say,  I  believe  them  g^jit  and  wretcbednesa.  So  that,  should 

to  be  true,  or  good,  or  fair,  because  I  there  ever  be  brought  before  a  fallen 

believe  them  to  betrue,  or  good  or  fair;  nioral  nature,  in  outward  form    and 

my  mind  is  so  constituted  that  I  cannot  reality,  a  being  the  noble  realisation  of 

otherwise  regard  them ;  they  commend  jt^  own  lost  spiritual  excellence— the 

themselves  at  once  to  my  consciousness  fun^  perfect,  beautiful  reproduction  in 

m  the  sight  of  God.  actual  existence  of  that  splendour  of 

With    various    enlargements    and  moral  loveliness   which  once  was  its 

limitations     in    special    application  own— it  is  conceivable  that  the  latent 

of  this  principle  to    Scriptnre,   the  instincts  of  the  soul  would  be  roused 

preacher  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the  ^  reco^ise  and  identify  therein  its 

manner  in  which,  above  all  others,  ^^^  original.   Confront  the  fallen  moral 

the  word  of  God  commends  itself  as  inteUigence  with  its  own  perfect  type, 

a  Divine  Revelation  to  the  conscious-  f  °^  \"  ^^«  mstinotiye  shame  and  humdia- 

nessofmen.    We  can  scarcely  find  ^°^*^1i^ll   i*™?T  ?^'^^^^^ 

J     .     ^^ V  „    •  .  _  spectacle  of  a  glory  it  had  lost,  a  native 

words  to  express  so  cordially  as  we  ^^eues,  from  wKich  it  had  degener- 
feel  it  our  entire  concurrence  iii  the  ^ted,  there  would  be  elicited  an  involun- 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Caird  of  this  sub-  tary  recognition  of  the  truthfulnees  of 
iect.  It  is  not  an  original  view,  the  portrailnre.  Kow,  such  is  the  re- 
but it  is  one  which  we  very  seldom  sponse  which  the  spirit  of  man,  in  the 
are  directed  to  from  the  pulpit,  and  hour  of  contrition,  renders  to  the  per- 
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foot  type  of  moral  excellence  which  the  nese,  with  all  the  paiofal  reality  of 
goepel  orings  before  it    For  it  is  to  be  a  lost  and  abandoned  good.     If  the 
considered  that  the  sorrow  and  self-  life  of  Christ  were  an  ideal  of  excel- 
abasemeDt  which  the  '  manifestation  of  lence  altogether  foreign  to  us,  the  shame 
the  truth '  calls  forth  in  the  awakened  of  the  convicted  conscience  would  lose 
and  penitent  hearty  derive  their  peculiar  half  its  bitterness.    Did  we  perceive 
poignancy  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  sor-  in  it  only  a  vague  grandeur,  which,  out  . 
row  not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  re-  of  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness,  could 
miniscence.      In  the  contemplation  of  be  only  half  understood  by  it,  we  should 
God's  holy  law,  and  especially  of  that  feel  no  more  shame  in  falling  short  of 
perfect  renection  of  it  wmch  is  presented  that  ideal  than  the  worm  in  that  it  can- 
in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  the  atti*  not  cope  with  the  eagle's  flight,  or  the 
tude  ot  the  penitent  mind  is  that,  not  stammering  child  in  that  he  possesses 
simply  of  observation,  but  of  painful  and  not  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the 
humiliating  recollection.     The  mental  sage.   But  the  latent  element  that  lends 
process  that  takes  place  may  be  de-  sharpness  to  the  stings  of  self-accusation 
scribed    as    analogous    to    one    with  in  the  mind  aroused  by  the  manifesta- 
which  we  are  all  familiar — ^Ihat  in  which  tion  of  the   truth,  is  the  involuntary 
the    mind    goes   in    search    of    some  recognition  in  Christ  of  a  dignity  we 
word,  or  name,  or  thought  which  we  have  lost,an  inheritance  we  have  wasted, 
cannot  at  once  recall,  yet  of  which  we  a  perfection  for  which'  the  spirit  of  man 
have  the  certainty  that  once  we  knew  was  formed,  but  which  it  has  basely  dis- 
it;  so  that,  when  at  last,  after  labori-  owned.     Repentance  is  the  recognition 
ons  groping,  it  flashes  on  the  memory,  by  the  fallen  self  of  its  true  self  in 
we  recognise  it,  not  as  a  new  word  Christ     As  the  touched  and  troubled 
or  thought,  but  as  one,   the  familiar  heart  listens  to  the  story  of  that  beaute- 
form    and    aspect  of  which   at    once  ous  life ;  as  there  rises  before  the  spirit's 
commend  it  to  our  consciousness.    Or  quickened  eye  the  vision  of  a  Perfect 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Innocence  in  human  form — of  a  sublime 
Jesus  by  the  awakened  soul,  may  be  r^  purity  with  which  no  alloy  of  sternness 
presented  as  still  more  closely  paralel  to  mingles,  a  mental  and  moral  elevation 
the  feeling  of  one  who  revisits,  in  reverse  in  which  no  trace  of  self-consciousnesa 
of  fortune,and  after  long  years  of  absence,  can  be  detected,  a  piety  rapt  as  an 
a  spot  with  which,  in  otner  and  happier  angel's  combined  with  the  unassuming 
days,  he  was  familiar.    It  is  conceivable  simplicity  of  a  child — as  we  ponder  the 
that  such  an  one  might  move  for  a  while  narrative  of  a  life  of  holiest  fellowship 
amidst  old  scenes  and  objects,  uncon-  with  God,  maintained  amidst  incessant 
acious  of  any  past  and  personal  connec-  toil  and  intercourse  with  men,  a  life  of 
tion  with  them ;  until  at  last  something  persistent  self-sacrifice,   undimmed  by 
oecors  to  touch  the  spring  of  associa-  one  thought  of  personal  ease,  or  one 
tion,  when  instantly  with  a  rush  of  re-  act    of    selfish    indulgence— a  life    in 
colleotion,  old  sights^  impressions,  inci-  which  love,  tender  as  a  mother's^  grew 
dents,  come  thick  and  crowding  on  the  teore  fervent  amidst  ingratitude,  waxed 
spirit,  and  the  outward  scene  becomes  stronger  and  deeper  amidst  insults  and 
clothed  with  a  new  vividness,  and  is  per-  wrongs  received  at  the  very  hands  of  its 
oeived  with  a  new  sense  of  identity.  The  objects; — ^in  one  word,  as  inspiration 
contemplation  is  no  longer  sisht,  out  re-  summons  up  to  the    awakened    mind 
cognition ;  and  as  every  object  which  the  spectacle  of  a  perfectly  holy  human 
the  eye  surveys  recalls  to  the  saddened  life,  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature 
spectator  a  bright  and  better  past —  are  stirred  to  discern  herein  ita  own 
brings  up,  in  contrast  with  what  he  now  lost  ideal — ^the  typo  of  excellence  after 
is,  Uie  joyous,  healthy,  happy  being  which  it  may  have  vaguely  groped,  but 
which  once  he  was — it  is  a  keener  and  which  it  never  realised  till  now.  '  Here' 
deeper  anguish  far,  a  sorrow  shaxpened  — ^is  the  soul's  involuntary  conviction — 
by  the  whet  of  reminiscence,  whicn  now  '  here  is  that  conception  which  haunted 
pierces  his  soul.    Now,  analogous  to  this  me  ever  in  my  sinfulness,  yet  which  I 
18  the  process  which  is  involved  in  the  never  fully  discerned  till  now ;  here  is 
manifodtation  of  the  truth  to  the  awak-  that  Light  to  which  my  darkened  con- 
ened  mind.     In  the  Scripture  ideal  of  science  was  vainly  8trucgling,that  stand- 
holiness,  and  in  that  sublime  erabodi-  ard  to  which  my  dim  sense  of  a  Right  I 
ment  of  it  which  is  presented  in  the  was  abusing,  a  purity  I  was  sullying,  a 
character  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  home  of  my  spirit's  peace  and  innocence  i 
the  soul,  when  brought  face  to  face  I  was    forsaking,    ever    unconsciously                     j 
with  it,  recognises  a  something  which  pointed.  And  in  this  my  vague  and  sha-                    J 
comes    home    to  its  inner    conscious-  dowy  Ideal  now  become  the  Real,  in  this 


J 
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which  gives  to  the  fantaiy  of  weak  largely  (lisoossed  in  the  pulpit — ^the 

and  wavering  imagination  oorreetneas,  ideal  believer  or  Christian,  on  whose 

condensation,  reality— in  this  truth  of  behalf  a  large  majority  of  clergymen 

lifeinChristJwus  there  is  that  wiiich  make,    Sunday    after    Sunday,    the 

•commends  Jtself  to  my  conscience  m  y^^^^^    Btatements    of    perfection, 

the  sight  of  God.  W^  presume  it  is  much  the  same 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  a  feeling  which  prompted  the  early 
very  long  quotation,  yet  few  of  our  heresy  of  saintly -intercession,  which 
readers,  we  believe,  will  wish  it  impels  to-day  the  severest  Protestant 
shortened  ;  and  we  could  give  no  imaginations  to  linger  upon  an  ima- 
better  example  of  the  style  of  Mr.  ginary  believer,  instead  of  directing 
Caird's  preaching,  at  once  vivid  and  straightforward  and  simple  eyes  to 
sober,  and  full  of  that  subdued  power  the  one  Example,  who  is  greater  and 
which  is  more  attractive  thus  than  humbler  than  any  type  of  character 
when  limit  and  curb  are  withdrawn,  ever  supposed  by  man.  We  remem- 
Would  that  all  the  reverend  voices  ber  to  have  listened  week  after 
which  we  ^sit  under,"  sometimes  not  week  to  seri^  after  series  of  sermons, 
with  exemplary  patience,  could  but  all  eloouent  upon  the  virtues  of  thi^f 
catch  the  measure  t — not  of  the  words,  said  believer,  whose  imaginary  quali- 
but  of  the  sentiment  which  fills  them,  ties,  we  fear,  are  not  to  be  found  so 
This  truth,  which  is  not  an  original  ei^ily  as  one  might  wish  among  even 
idea,  nor  a  new  discovered  doctrine,  the  selected  community  of  Christians ; 
though  we  cannot  recall  at  this  mo-  and  we  confess  to  have  grown  some- 
ment  any  instance  in  which  we  have  what  impatient  of  the  impoasibly- 
heard  it  so  expounded  in  the  pulpit,  perfect  ghost,  lifialess  and  inhumab, 
bestows  an  impersonation  more  excit-  which  rose  before  us  day  after  day, 
ing  than  romance,  and  more  splen-  and  to  whose  embellishment  the 
did  than  poetry,  upon  the  gospel,  preacher  dedicated  all  his  energies. 
The  most  elevated  optimist,  hbping  How  many  of  our  readers  have  sof- 
perfection  to  human  nature,  could  fered  a  like  infliction?  This  is  by 
not  hope  for  it  a  higher  perfection  far  the  commonest  of  pulpit  ideals, 
than  that  of  this  Ideal,  which  has  be-  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  good 
come  manifest  in  human  flesh  and  Christians  may  think  it  more  pious 
blood;  and  tlie  fact  that  this  Hero  and  reverential  to  embody  their  imagi- 
and  Glory  of  Manhood  is  not  an  ima-  nation  in  a  form  like  this,  than  to  iden- 
gination  but  a  reality,  the  central  tify  such  a  profane  word  as  Ideal  wiUi 
figure  of  the  universe,  to  whose  grand  the  person  of  our  Lord ;  bat  the 
Person  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  preachers  of  the  faith  ought  to  know 
dii'ected,  gives  Just  that  touch  ineflfa-  better.  It  is  impossible  to  predicate 
ble  and  divine  which  clears  all  vanity  any  line  of  conduct  of  a  man,  or  a 
and  selfishness  out  of  the  visionary  class  of  tten,  which  their  lives  will 
sentiment,  the  idealistic  longing  of  bear  out.  Human  existence,  with 
human  nature,  and  makes  it,  instead  all  its  contradictions,  will  move  m^i 
of  a  romance  and  vague  ambition,  a  in  an  arbitrary  channel,  and  do  ex- 
Love.  Nor  can  we  consider  with  actly  what  is  expected  of  it ;  and  the 
anything  less  than  that  involuntary  comparison  which  we  all  can,  and  in 
swell  of  heart  and  spirit,  the  elevat-  most  coses  do,  make  between  the 
ing  consciousness  of  a  high  capability,  impersonal  ideal  ^^  believer  "  of  reli- 
this  truth,  which  Reason  and  Cou-  gious  books  and  preaching,  and  the 
sciousness  alike  respond  to,  that  this  real  individual  whose  ftiuth  we 
extreme  and  glorious  purity  is  not  a  heartily  believe  in,  yet  whose  godli- 
tliing  alien  from  our  race,  but  in  very  ness  and  consistency  are  neither 
trntii  fiatural  to  us,  according  to  quite  nor  always  like  the  pattern,  is 
that  primeval  right,  which  older  than  a  serious  drawback  to  our  reception 
Sin,  clings  still,  through  nil  down-  of  that  pious  hero.  It  is  vain  to  tell 
fi\\h  and  sorrows,  an  ob'^inate  pos-  us  from  the  pulpit  that  a  Christian 
sibility  to  our  hearts.  will  always  act   according  to  thu^ 

Different  from  tbis,  in,  we  fear,  an  and  never  after  that  fashion — ^that 

attempt  to  came  still  closer,  is  the  the  divine  touch  of  faith  confers  a 

ideal    which    everybody   has   heard  half- genius  upon  the  mind,  as  well  as 
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a  new  purity  on  the  heart;  and  that  Not  that  '^the  heliever^'  is  a  univer- 

a  believer  is  neoessarily  a  very  flower  sol  hero,  the  paladin  of  modern  days, 
of  courtesy,  and  exemplification  of   but  that  the  one  sole  characteristic, 

everything  desirable  in  uum.    Practi-  which  tiever  fails,  is,  that  ther  Chris- 

cal  experience  speaks  otherwise.    We  tian  will  not  give  in  to  sin — ^will 

are  ail   aware,  in  aotaal  life,  how  not  yield  to  be  at  peace  with  his 

powerful  is  the  grosser  part  of  the  spiritual  enemies,  but  at  all  times, 

purest  nature.    We  all  know,  for  we  falling  or  standing,  keeps  up  a  con- 

cannoc  help  being  more  or  less  ac-  test,  and  fights  if  but  for  the  miser- 

qnainted  with  ourselves,  what  Paul  able  morsel  of  ground  which  he  can 

knew  before  us,  that  while  to  will  is  only  set  his  foot  on.    And  he  is  often 

present  with  us,  yet  how  to  do  we  not  at  all  a  poetical  subject;  and 

know  not;  and  tbiat  our  Christianity  we  do  not  recognise  any  verisimili- 

in   reality   is   more   the    perpetual  tnde  in  the  ethereal  hero  of -the  pul- 

struggle  of  a  spirit  resolved  not  to  pit.    In  short,  we  want  no  secondary 

succumb,  than  of  an  ethereal  victor.  Ideal,  constructed  by  the  hands  of 

who  daily  raises  himself  higher  and  men  who  have   no   genius  for  the 

higher  above  all  the  motives  and  in-  manufacture.     Here  is  already  one 

ducements  of  the  world.    It  is  just  which  it  is  not   possible  to  prove 

as  vain  to  endeavour  to  persuade  us  erroneous  by  any  test — the  example 

that  tbe  gift  of  fcuth  brings  all  other  set  forth,  and  the  ideal  manifested 

gifts  with  it,  and  makes  the  simple  by  God,  who  knows  best  the  capabi- 

mind  philosophic,  and  the  down  a  lities  and  the  longings  of  the  nature 

gentleman.   The  Bible  makes  no  pro-  which  He  has  made.    And  if  any  one 

mise  of  any  such  result.    The  Bible,  supposes  it  id  easier  to  follow  the 

indeed,  never  for  an  instant  elevates  pulpit  portraiture  of   ^^a  believer" 

intellectual    pre-eminence  into  spe-  than  to  trace  the  matchless  footsteps 

dal  importance,  or  represents  it  as  of  Jesus,  it  is  but  a  kindred  delu- 

any  way  involved  in  the  gifts  of  the  sion  to  that  which  supposed  it  more 

gofiipel.    And  the  most  of  us,  we  do  practicable  to  wake  the  tender  sym- 

not  doubt,  speaking  from  our  own  pathy  and  interest  of  St*  Peter,  and 

experience,  dan  number  among  our  ot.  Paul,  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  than 

acqnaintance  people  who  are  gifted  to  reach  in  that  same  heaven  the  ear 

with  no  remarkable  suavity  of  man-  of  Christ. 

ners,  nor  expansion  of  mind,  whom  And  it  is  to  this  Ideal,  so  clearly 
nevertheless  we  are  constrained  to  and  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Caird,  that 
recognise  as  believers,  by  evidence  we  want  our  eyes  directed.  We  are 
more  infallible  than  these  outside  beyond  all  need  for  imaginary  exoel- 
"^ualities.  We  have  known  irascible  lenoe.  It  is  vain  to  shadow  out  an 
Christians  in  our  day,  and  Christians  outline  of  choice  perfections,  and  hold 
who  were  as  fieu'  from  beinj^wise  as  it  up  to  us  as  a  model  believer.  The 
it  is  possible  to  fancy ;  and  it  life  has  gospel  makes  us  children  of  a  great 
taught  us  moderation  in  anything,  it  universal  fomily,  and  sets  a  tangible 
is  in  our  judgment  of  religious  oha-  Example  before  us ;  and  it  is  this 
racter.  With  how  many  imperfec-  Example,  and  not  any  secondary  ra- 
tions the  grain  of  mustard* seed,  the  flection  of  it,  which  we  require  for 
morsel  of  leaven,  the  germ  of  a  Grod-  the  daily  necessities  of  our  mind  and 
fearing  and  Christ-loving   life  may  Mf  our  heart. 

coexist,  is  a  matter  too  grave  to  be  We  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over 

dwelt  upon  here.    Perhaps  the  seven  all   Mr.  Caird^s  sermons  in  detail, 

thousand  whom  God  knew  o^  when  though  there  is  much  in  them  which 

Elijah  knew  of  but  himself  faithful  we  tmould  be  glad  to  quote,  but  will 

amid  the  idolatries  of  Israel,  were  pass  over  his  exposition  of  Self-Igno- 

known  to  that  omniscient  Eye  alone,  ranee,  of  Spiritual  Influence,  and  of  tlie 

and  were  not  even  visible  to  them-  In  viable  and  Manifested  God,  to  come 

selves.    Perhaps  the  secret  of  their  to  the  discourse  upon  the  ^'Solitariness 

unnoted  resistance  to  the  national  sin  of  Christ^s  Suflferingsi,''  which  occu- 

was  in  tbe  divine  hands  only.    But  pies  about  the  middle  of  the  volume, 

so  far  as  our  perception  goes,  this  is  This  also  is  an  aspect  of  tbe  sub- 

the  sole  infallible  test  of  Christianity,  ject  which,  if  not  original,  is  fresh 
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and  striking.    The  preacher  does  not  oome,  and  ihns  wrapt  our  Lord  in  a 

endeavour  by  mere  words  to  deepen  solitary  knowledge,  inoommunicable 

the  gloom  of  that  darkened  noonday,  in  so  far  that  Ilis  very  disciples  were 

or  to   celebrate    with    clamours   of  incredulous,   and  wmld  not  under- 

speech  the  bursting  graves  and  rent  stand  whea  dnce  or  twice  the  truth 

rocks — a  process  by  which  so  often  burst  from  His  human  lips ; — solitary, 

as  much  of  its  attendant  dignity  as  becaude  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  His 

human  touch  can  affect  is  dispelled  Gbdhead,  clear,  cold,  and  certain  as 

from  the  greatest  event  in  history.  His  own  decrees,  the  events  which 

It  does  not  dwell  upon  the  nails,  and  awaited  Him-— events  too  nnbeliev- 

the  spear,  and  the  thorny  crown,  as  able  to  be  received  even  by  His  con- 

if  these  were  the  instruments  of  our  stant  companions  as  within  possibili- 

salvation;  but  leads  us  aside  to  con-  ty;—solitar}%  because  His  holy  nature 

teinplate  .the  Divine  Mind  and  Will  walked  and  lived  amid  a  race  pol- 

of  Him  from  whom  no  man  took  His  luted,  whose  sins  and  iniperfeotaons 

life,  but  who  laid  it  down  of  Himself;  were  unconcealable  from  Him.    Our 

and  looking  at  the  subject  from  this  author  proceeds,   to  show  the    last 

eoint  of  view,  pauses  to  see  the  lone-  ineffable  ingredient  in  a  loneliness 
ness,  amidst  all  these  extraordinary  which  it  is  not  for  us  fally  to  realise, 
pangs,  of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  Let  Our  Lord  did  not  refuse  to  receive 
us  never  forget  the  terrible  facts  of  the  wondering  and  uncomprehending 
that  sacrifice ;  and  Heaven  forbid  we  sympathy  of  His  disciples ;  but  here 
should  be  too  dainty  to  remember  is  a  last  gi'ief,  into  which  no  human 
that  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  sympathy,  however  elevated,  could 
wonderful,  unapprehended  oonsumma-  reach,  ^^  the  sorrow  of  a  Creator 
tion  of  all  the  sacrificial  rites  of  ages,  amid  His  mined  works,"  which  Mr. 
our  redemption,  was  accomplished.  Caird  proceds  to  enforce  upon  his 
But  still  there  are  amplifications  far  hearers  as  the  last  and  greatest  par- 
bey  ond  the  reserved  and  simple  nor-  tioular  of  the  Redeemer's  sorrowful 
rative  of  Scripture,  in  which  our  solitude.  , 
fashion  of  preaching  delights  and  « The  feelinm  of  Jeans,  I  have  uwd.  in 
abounds.  For  our  own  part,  though  beholding,  and  living  amidst,  the  moral 
we  believe  it  conveys  a  comfortable  rain  and  degradation  of  mankind,  were 
idea  to  some  devout  minds  more  not  those  merely  of  an  exquisitely  pore 
pious  than  refined,  we  should  prefer  And  sensitive  human  spirit :  they  flowed 
another  formula  ip  which  to  express  from  a  far  deeper  and  more  awful  source, 
our  thankM^iving  for  salvation,  than  It  was  not  merely  the  gentle-hearted  and 
"  there  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood ;"  f^J^^  ^f?  ""l  Nazareth  that  trod  our 

an  image,  by  the  way,  totally  unooun-  ff  ^"^  ^^^^^ '  '\V^  r^*^?"?  ^^  *^*^ 

tAnanced  bv  Scrioture  But  evervbodv  *^®  worid's  great  Creator  that,  concealed 

tenancea  ^J  scripture,  ^nt  everyooay  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j^       .       g^^^eyed  and 

knows  how  often  the  coarsest  enlarge-  ^^^^  foAhirty  yLrs  amidst  the  ruins 

ment  and  details  of  our  Lord's  per-  ^f  His  faiist,  niblest  work,  lying  wide- 

sonal  sufferings  fill  up  the  pulpit  re-  spread  around  Hun !    For  though  this, 

presentation  of  His  sacrifice,  to  the  indeed,  is  a  thought  into  which  our  im- 

exclasion  of  matter  still  more  wonder-  perfect  minds  can  but  faintly  and  inade- 

iul — the  will  that  ehoM  to  suffer  them,  quately  enter,  are  we  not  l>orne  out  by 

and  the  Spirit  which  bore  a  heavier  Scripture  authority  in  the  afiirmatiou, 
load  even  than  the  flesh.  It  is  in^thatgriefforthemoral  ruin  of  humanity 
some  points  with  a  touching  delicacy  ^is  *n  emotion  to  which  the  Divine  mind 

that  Mr.  Caird  directs  our  attention  ^  n®^  »  strangepf    You  all  remember 

to  his  view  of  the  sublime  and  ex-  ^»*  remarkable  pwsage  in  the  Book  of 

traordinary  solitude    in  which    our  Genesis,  in  which  the  mind  of  God  is 

Saviour  stood  during  that  time  of  ^Y^T^  as  filled  with  sorrow  and 

darkness,   and    through    the    entire  indignation  at  the  wd  issueof  His  great 

*     ^  J?.    ,.;.!?           ij      w  creating  work — 'When  God  saw  that 

course  of  His  life  in  the  world.     We  ^^e  wickedness  of  man  was  great  upon 

cannot  attempt  to  extract  in  full  tlie  the  earth,  and  that  the  imagiiiation  of  the 

preachers  conception  of  that  presci-  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 

ence  divine,  which  kept  before  Him,  continually,  it  repented  God  that  He 

from  His  earliest  years,  the  unfailing  had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  it 

consciousness  of    all    His    pangs   to  grUped  Him  at  HU  luarC    .... 
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I  When  JesuB  was  come  near  the  city/  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  assert 

it  is  written,  *  He  wept  over  it'  ...  .  that  there  may  not  be  some  clerical 

On  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  head  shaken  over  this  last  paragraph, 

then,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  against  the 

thing  we  ha«ird  the  assertion,  that  one  traditions  of  the  pulpit  tTmake  so 

awful  ingredient  in  the  sufferings  of  that  ^|^  ^  speculation      Yet  we  have  no 

mysterious^  mourner  must    have  been  j^^u*  *u\.*  xi    r^  \  i  u     T^j.            4 

grief  for  the  desolation  of  His  grandest  ?^^J^  ^^?^  ^J-  C»*''^.  ^^,  ^'^  ^«^.^/ 

work— the  anguish  of  spirit  wiUi  which  ^^  ^^  mtereat  and  animation  ofmmd, 

for  thirty  years  He  beheld  everywhere  "^*  ^  ^^  ^"®  deepened  awe  and  re- 

confronting  Him  the  proofs  that  the  yerence,  which  such  a  suggestion  na- 

Boul  of  man  was  a  ruui When  turally  gives  rise  to.     Those  whose 

Jesus'  walked  our  world,  His  eye,  we  purpose  in  their  works  is  somehow 

may  well  believe,  was  not  arrested  by  overthrown,  throw  away  the  work 

the  bustle  and  importance  of  its  out-  itself,  most  frequently  in  pettish  dis- 

ward  scenes  and  interests.    From  all  gust  at  the  change.     God  does  no  such 

mere  external  things  His  observation  thing.     It  is  His   divine  act  to  bring 

was  ever  diverted  to  what  from  all  other  something  better,  higher,  and  more 

eyes  was  hidden,  the  awful  mystery  and  ^^tirely   beyond   created  conception, 

moral  deformity  of  the  secret  world  of  out  of  the   apparent  failure  of  this 

souls.     Could  a  human  being  for  a  sm-  .^^           7  *u  *^t      1    **r          v*   v**** 

gle  week  be  invested  with  a  mysterious  '*?®5    jet  the  Lord  who   saves   us, 

power  of  seeing  into  the  hearts  of  thos«  g"evM  over  us  with  a  pathetic  touch 

around  him,  and  detecting  all  the  feel-  of  human  mortified  love  in  His  divme 

ings  and  motives  that  are  working  be-  sorrow.     It  is  a  most  liioving   sug- 

neath  the  breasts  of  his  fellow-men,  gestion ;  and  just  so  much  as  we  feel 

doubtless,  even  to  m'lfin's  imperfect  mo-  convinced  that  there  is  no  influence 

ral  sensibility,  the  disclosures  thus  made  in  the  world  so  potent  over  men  as 

would  be  too  horrible  for  endurance,  that  marvellous  conjunction  of  divi- 

and  the  fatal  power  of  inspection  would  nity  and  humanity,  folly  set  before 

be  riadly  resigned.    But.  that  which  them,  are  we  disposed  to  rejoice  at 

would  be  intolerable  even  to  a  fallen  every    independent    and   thoughtful 

and  imperfect  being,  was  a  spectacle  ^,5^^  which  sets  itself  to  realise  and 

^Z7^^\^laTer:l^::Tor::^  ^-\^^^^   the   folne^    of    Christy 

e«jipe.    All  heart,  were  unveiled  to  ^\  ^>?   r«f>°  ^^    ^?^1  ^^    i^J 

HiuL     He  surveyed    not  merely  the  «»ch    distinct    realization     of     the 

forms  and  countenances  of  human  l^a-  Saviour's  Person  and  Identity  as  we 

ings ;  a  thousand  indications  tell  us  that  And  in  the  Sermons  we  have  quoted. 

He  *  knew  what  was  in  man'— that  He  They  are  full  of  a  vivid  and  appre- 

read  their  souls.    And  everywhere  as  hensive  faith  in  themselves,  and  they 

He  looked.  He  saw  that  soul  that  had  are  of  a    kind  ^  to    stimulate  other 

sprung  a  pure,  holy,  happy  thinjj  from  minds  to  desire  the  same  noble  ac- 

His  hands  now  filled  with  aelnshness  quaintance,  which  is,  so  far  as  our 

and  pride  and  envy  and  impurity  and  judgment  goes,  the  highest  oflSce  of 

all  ungodliness^ihat  soul  that  had  been  preaching.      Doctrine    and   System, 

destined  for  the  companionship  of  God  ^^   ^^^    ^^    Churches,    and    the 

and  angels,  now  ripening  for  the  black-  g^,           ^  Theological  Schools,  are  all 

ness  of  darkness  for  ever  I    And  can  we  '^'''"^  ^*  i^ww^iv*.*  KJ^^y,y,»  \    fv  * 

doubt  that  His  was  an  anguish  at  the  f^oellent  and   necessary     But  that 

sight  into  which  no  finite  mind  can  en-  »  *«®  ^^  gospel    preaching  which 

ter  f    He  could  feel  for  external  suffer-  keeps  a    perpetual    remembrance  of 

ings— He  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sigh-  our  Lord   before  the  common  audi- 

ed  for  the  deaf— He  wept  and  groaned  enoe,  where  are  always  hundreds  of 

in  spirit  for  the  dead.    But  what  were  solitary    hearts  vaguely   longing  for 

external  sufferinff  and  death  to  this  t  the  universal  Friend.    We  have  no 

To  Him  the  world  was  strewn  with  a  desire  to  put  upon  the  preacher  the 

more  awful  than  material  desolation—  whole  responsibility  of   his  hearers' 

with  the  wreck  of  spiritual  grandeur,  edification ;     on    the    contrary,    we 

the  memorials  of  lost  and  niined  souls  |^j^^^    that,  in  general   cases,  one 

-;0h,  injr  Father  1'  we  almost  hear  however  warmly  an  evangelist, 

Him   exclfim   •«  ihr,  the  world  over  »^    ^       ^.    ,    fj^^^ther;   but 

which  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  ^^  .  v^l,             v      ^       ^   •        L 

.Dd  .11  the  8OD8  of  God  .Luted  toT  that  little  may  be  of  vast  importance 

joy  ]•  ••  to  a  great  manv  speechless  and  nn> 
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oommnnioating    indiyidnab.      Whe-  vidaol  impenonation,  into  what  we 

ther  oar  Sabbath-day  Bervioe  quick-  know. 

en  in  as  snch  knowledge  as  we  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Oaird,  however, 
have  of  our  Lord  and  His  require-  so  miioh  and  so  warmly  as  we  do,  we 
ments ;  whether  it  rouse  our  thoughts  must  also  be  permitte<l  to  differ  with 
to  personal  inquiry  after  Him,  and  a  him  in  one  of  the  questions  he  treats, 
real  apprehension  of  all  the  immedi-  The  sermon  in  which,  to  our  thinkiog, 
ate  share  He  takes  in  our  life,  and  he  fails  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  snb- 
how  much  He  has  to  do  with  us,  or  ject.,  or,  at  all  events,  to  speak  more 
whether  we  find  ourselves  com-  modestly,  disagrees  with  tf«,  is  that 
pelled  to  iissist  at  somebody ^s  glori-  which  he  has  entitled  ^^Partidpation 
noation,  who  is  clever,  and  means  to  in  the  Sufferings  of  Christ."  It  is  a 
be  a  popular  preacher,  but  who  has  subject,  mysterious  and  sacred,  which 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  us, —  many  a  sad  heart  has  wondered 
lies  very  much  in  the  power  of  over,  and  many  a  wistful  soul  has 
preachers  themselves  to  determine,  longed,  yet  feared  to  claim.  Hov 
It  is  true  that  another  alternative  we  who  deserved  more  evil  than 
still  remains,,  as  it  by  no  means  God^s  mercy  ever  inflicts  upon  us, 
follows  that  a  man  must  be  clever  should  venture  to  suppose  ourselves 
and  popular  because  he  wants  the  participators  in  those  pure  suffer- 
highest  faculty  of  preaching.  There  ings  which  were  wholly  and  totaUy 
is  gentle  dulness,  which  means  no-  undeservefl,  seems  at  first  sight 
thing  in  particular,  and  which,  from  something  too  presumptuous  for 
habit  or  kindness,  a  great  many  human  boldness;  and  so  it  might 
people  put  up  with ;  and  there  is  dul-  be,  as  so  also  might  be  ail  our  trust 
ness  not  gentle,  which  blusters  its  in  Gk>d,  but  for  the  divine  antho- 
half-hour  about  something  which  rity  which  makes  us  aware  of  our 
nobody  disputes,  and  proves  hotiy  privilege.  "  We  are  partakers  in  the 
an  unquestioned  commonplace  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  says  the  apostle, 
admiration  of  scoffers,  i  es,  a  great  How  f  We  believe  no  one  has  ever 
many  of  us  have  our  trials  in  the  thought  seriously  upon  sacred  things, 
way  of  preaching:  either  we  can^t  without  giving  to  this  a  perplexed 
help  ourselves,  or  secondary  motives  and  anxious  consideration.  Dare  we 
influence  us  to  such  a  point,  that  we  take  to  our  heart  the  comfort  of  hav- 
won't  help  ounelves,  for  love  or  for  ing  suffered  with  Him,  who  suffered 
shame;  but  it  is  not  less  an  afflic-  for  us?  and  how  can  our  gnef& 
tion.  If  those  dear  young  heroes  deeply  deserved  as  they  are,  be  named 
who  practise  the  ornamental  branches  as  partaking  the  same  nature  with 
of  the  pK^ession  in  idl  churches —  His?  It  is  one  of  those  questions 
who  take  their  nibble  of  delightful  whiob  we  can  only  inquire  into  with 
hercSsy,  or  set  up  their  dramatic  con*  humility  and  awe,  and  which  per- 
feesional — would  only  think  of  this  haps  pennits  the  latitude  of  answer 
a  little  I  In  their  own  persons,  it  is  which  different  minds  may  give ;  but 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  have  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Caird 
very  much  to  teach  us — ^no  shame  to  throws  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
them ;  but  then  the  world  is  older  light  upon  it.  He  handles  it  timidly, 
then  they  are,  and  most  people  were  with  an  unusual  uncertainty  and 
bom  before  them.  But  could  thev  hesitation  in  his  manner,  as  if  not 
all  but  learn  what  force  and  excel-  quite  convinced  even  of  his  own 
lence  lies  in  this  office  of  Bemem-  judgment;  and  does  so  by  an  at- 
brancer, — ^how  it  is  really  quite  un-  tempt  to  place  Christ's  servants  in 
necessary  to  discover  anything,  and  some  such  independent  position  to- 
how  the  grand  duty  of  their  office,  in  wards  sin  as  Christ  Himself  "occupied, 
a  Christian  country,  is  to  stir  up,  to  He  tells  us  that  ^^sin,  though  alien 
stimulate,  to  keep  alive  what  we  from  the  experience  of  a  being  such  as 
have  already  heard  of,  and  help  us,  Christ,  may  yet  be  to  him  the  occasion 
not  to  that  cold  knowledge  which  or  the  cause  of  bitter  pain  and  sorrow, 
is  unfruitful  and  unsatisfactory,  but  There  are  indeed  pangs  of  inward 
to  put  life  and  reality,  a  warm  indi-  anguish  on  account  of  sin,  which  in 
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all  their  intensity  only  snoh  a  Being  bnt  they  take  his  sin  to  their  hearts 

oan  know.      And  it  is  only  in  pro-  — ^it  is  their  trial,  their  burden,  their 

portion  as  onr  inner  nature  is  re-  ^' crook  in  the  lot."    The  parents  in 

fined  into  an  approximate  parity  to  the  calm  of  their  age  think  of  nothing 

Obrist^s,  that  we  can,  with  reference  else  night  and  day.     The  brothers 

to  these,  become  partakers  in  Christ's  and  sisters,  in  the  inexperience  of 

sufferings."  their  voatb,  feel  the  very  firmament 

From  this  beginning  the  preacher  clouded  by  the  delinquent's  sin.    It 

derives  the  idea,  that  we  oan  j)ar-  is  a  common  case  enough  nnfortn- 

take  in  Christ's   sufferings,    in  the  nately,  as  everjlxxly  knows;   bnt  is 

first  place,  by  means  of  the   pain  this  '^partaking  in  the  sufferings  of 

*' which  a  pure  and^holy  nature  most  Christ?" 

feel  from  the  mere  contiguity  of  No,  and  agmn  No  1  Our  Lord  had 
evil ;"  again,  ^'  from  the  reflected  or  the  right  to  grieve  over  the  world 
borrowed  shame  and  pain  which  which  lay  in  wickedness;  but  we, 
noble  natures  feel  for  the  sins  of  where  is  the  beam  in  our  own  eye, 
those  with  whom  they  are  closely  when  we  stand  patheticdlly  forth  as 
connected."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  suffering  for  the  sin  of  our  brother? 
*^  rivers  of  waters  ran  down  the  eyes"  It  is  a  position  quite  impracticable 
of  King  David,  **  because  men  keep  and  out  of  the  question  for  sinful 
not  Thy  law :"  it  is  true  that  Elijan  men.  The  sins  of  the  world  might 
desired  to  die,  because  hd  thought  prick  upon  an  angePs  vision  as  close 
himself  the  only  believer  in  Israel:  and  overwhelming  as  visible  objects 
it  is  true  that  prophets  and  saints  are  said  to  pass  upon  the  newly-re- 
make  an  unfailing  protest  and  outcry  stored  sight  of  a  man  who  has  been 
against  a  world  which  will  not  per-  blind ;  but  to  us  a  more  familiar  snr- 
mit  itself  to  be  saved ; — ^but  still  we  rounding  throws  partial  obscurity 
fear  that  it  is  not  very  safe  for  us  to  over  the  general  wickedness.  Our 
place  ourselves  so  entirely  in  our  own  heart,  which  is  ever  nearest  to 
Lord's  position.  Something  like  a  us,  can  never  take  the  place  of  a  uni- 
want  of  experience  of  actual  life  versal  monitor,  or  be  conscious  of 
seems  to  us  to  peep  through  this  vicarious  suffering,  because  it  is  im- 
theory.  Noble  natures  are  doubtful  possible  to  rest  upon  any  affliction 
postulants  in  a  Christian  argument;  which  ever  befalls  us  with  the  con- 
perhaps  noble  niitures  are  but  too  apt  sciousness  that  it  is  undeserved.  We 
to  feel  shame  and  pain  for  the  sins  must  all  recognise,  if  we  know  onr- 
of  those  connected  with  them,  and  selves,  evils  in  ourselves  which  are 
find  it  rather  too  easy  to  repent  their  but  too  perfect  a  balance  to  the  evils 
neighbour's  transgressions;  but  we  of  others.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is 
fear  it  is  only  youth,  or  inexperience  possible  to  establish  by  this  means 
deeply  alive  to  the  errors  of  others,  any  claim  to  a  participation  in 
and  still  without  a  practical  acquain-^  Christ's  sufferings ;  the  very  idea 
tance  with  its  own,  which  can  feel  seems  a  dangerous  inlet  to  all  that 
itself  secure  upon  this  standing-  natural  arrogance  which  is  at  all 
ground.  There  is  an  unspeakable  times  fain  to  set  up  its  own  superior 
difference  to  start  with,  between  our  claims.  We  could  almost  imagine 
Saviour  and  ourselves,  which  defeats  that  Mr.  Caird  had  here  followed  out 
many  a  modern  parable,  and  makes  too  closely  the  near  relationship  and 
many  an  allegory  break  down.  There  sympathy  existing  between  our  Lord 
are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  easy  and  believers,  and  carried  it  the 
to  understand  how  persons  of  simple  length  of  pure  thought  and  specula- 
mi  hd  and  undisturbed  life  may  find  tion,  instead  of  keeping  safe  among 
themselves,  to  their  own  thinking,  in  the  limits  of  human  possibility  and 
a  position  of  vicarious  and  praise-  truth  to  nature.  Life  and  time  teach 
worthy  suffering.  Perhaps  one  of  a  harder  lessons ;  and  we  fear  that  few 
family  has  sinned  so  deeply  as  to  who  are  labouring  through  the  mid- 
injure  the  family  living,  and  soil  the  way  of  their  existence,  could  be  able 
family  fame.  The  household  are  to  suppose  themselves  participants 
bowed  to  the  ground  with  grief  and  in  Christ's  suffering,  by  means  of  the 
humiliation — they  have  not  sinned,  shame  and  pain  inflicted  on  them  by 
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delinqaenoies  which  were  not  their  He  desires  and  accepts  it  as  the  ser- 
own.  vice  of  the  heart    And  surely,  when 
No,  that  grief  which,  in  the  agony  that  heart,  in  the  midst  of  its  angnisb, 
of  prayer  nngranted,  has  still  *^  Thy  conclades  its  oft  petitions  as  Jesns 
will  he  done"  at  the  bottom  of  its  did  when  coming  and  going  in  an 
heart;    that   soul    over    Avhich   the  agony   of  supplication,    it  still  can 
bitter  waves  are  rising,  to  whom  God  consent  to  its  own  bereavement,  its 
is  a  God  that  hides    Himself,    yet  own  overthrow,    if  God  wills  it — 
which    throbs    through    all  with  a  surely  then,   in  humility  and  awe, 
forlorn  heartbreaking  confidence,  and  we  may  dare  to  take  this  comfort, 
can  lose  all  but  its  faith — ^these  are  and  ^^  rejoice  that  we  are  partakuag 
surely  the  participants,  often  unaware  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.^' 
of  their  high  privilege,  w^ho  in  humble        But  while  we  differ  thus  in  one 
earnest  share  that  conflict  which  even  particular  from  Mr.  Gaird's  views,  we 
oar  Lord^s  humanity  made  against  cannot' do  less  than  repeat  our  earnest 
the  anguish  of  life  and  death,   and  wish  that  preaching  so  consctentions, 
which  His  filial  Gt)dhead  vanquished  so  able,  and  so  entirely  what  preach- 
in  that  divine  submission  which  is  ing  ought  to  be,  were  _more  frequent 
a  possible  glory  for  His  servants  to  among  the  churches.'  For  himself, 
share.      That  we  are  permitted  to  he  has  made  a  confession  of  the  fbith 
make  oar  inevitable  submission  the  complete   and   fall  in  this  volume, 
highest  sacrifice  of    \rill    and    self-  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  has 
regard ;  that  we  are  allowed  to  offer  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  book,  and 
an  acquiescence,  which,  wfaetlier  we  not  simply  as  a  coUection  of  sermons, 
will  or  not,  we  must  yield,  but  which  We  trust  these  will  not  be  the  last 
counts  for  more  than  virtue  in  the  which  the  world  may  share  with  Mr. 
eyes  of  Him  who  accepts  it;  that  in  Caird^s  special  congregation,  and  feel 
the  fullest  and  most  wonderful  sense  assured  that  very  many  households, 
we  are  suffered  to  make  a  virtue  of  far  removed  from  his  actual  sphere, 
necessity,   is  one  of  the  most  mar-  will  hail  with  genuine  pleasure  and 
vellous  features  in  Crod^s  treatment  satisfaction    a    religious     voice    so 
of  His  creatures.    That  nothing  we  manly,  clear,  and  truthful,  whenever 
can  do  could  stop  the  execution  of  it  may  please  him  thus  to  extend  the 
His  will,  we  know  very  well,  a  truth  circle  of  his  ministrations,  and  preach 
beyond   argument ;    vet   He  whose  with  the  louder  voice  of  the  press  to 
power  over  ns  is  absolute,  chooses  to  the  general  Church  and  the  not  nn- 
receive  our  submission  as  an  offering,  willing  world. 
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BRIGHT   ABSURDITIES. 

Bbiobt,  cliqnisb,  and  impractica-  and  does  not  even  mind  being  abused 
ble  is  tbe  Member  for  Birmingham,  to  his  own  face,  if  it  be  done  with 
He  has  set  the  Press  a-ringing  with  spirit  and  good  &tyle.     So  he  did 
his  speeches,  and  we  hope  he  likes  not  wonder  at  the  men  of  Birming- 
the  echoes  they  have  awakened.    In  ham  applauding  his  and  their  calnm- 
this  dull  season  of  the  year,  men  of  niator.    When  the   gunniakera  and 
the  pen  are  thankful  for  any  piquant  sword-welders  of  that  city  of  sheer- 
text  that   may  turn  up;    and   the  steel  cried  bravo  to  the  pugnacious 
country  is  so  much  at  a  loi^s  as  to  Quaker,  who  denounced  all  our  past 
its  wants  in  the  matter  of  Parlia-  history  and  present  policy  as  that  of 
mentary  Reform,  that  it  awaits  with  cut  throats  and  freebooters,  and  de- 
much  curiosity,  but  no  yearning,  to  clared  that  the  making  of  arms  and 
see  what  will  be  suggested.     Like  the  use  thereof  was  our  grand  sin 
some  portly  gentleman  in  very  goo<l  and  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries, — 
health,  who  nevertheless  has  m  evil  John    Bull    quite    understood    the 
hour  given  ear  to  a  bevv  of  doctors,  thing.    But  he  did  not  quite  under- 
and  has  assented  to  their  opinion  stand  Mr.  Bright.      The    more    he 
that  *^  something  must  be  done  for  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  highly- 
him,"  John  Bull  awaits  very  com-  effective   sentences    of    the    sturdy 
posedly  to  be  told  what  is  the  matter  orator,  the  more  puzzled  he  was  to 
with  him,  but  with  considerable  du-  get  any  two  of  them  that  looked  like 
biety  as  to  whether  he  will  swallow  common  truth  or  common  sense.    He 
the  bolus  that  may  be  prescribed,  liked  the  sound  of  that  fiery  earnest- 
Being  not  amiss  as  he  is,  he  can  ness,  but    the    signification    thereof 
afford  to  be  critical;    and  even  at  savoured    to    him    of   monomania, 
this  eleventh  hour,  when  the  doctors  Occasionally  it*  had  occurred  to  his 
are    preparing   their   pills,   he  feels  candid  mind    that,  despite    sundry 
half-inclined  to  fall  back  upon  his  grievous    aberrations,    John    Bright 
old    maxim  of  letting   well    alone,  might  one  day  grow  into  a  states- 
The  sound  of  friend  Bright's  pestle-  man  fit  for  the  Cabinet ;  but  now  he 
and-mortar  has  been  peculiarly  fitted  saw,  not  without  a  twinge  of  regret, 
to  give  liirn  qualm?.    And  through  that  it  was  hopeless  to  indulge  that 
his  many  voices  of  the  press  he  has  expectation  any  more.     Severe  ill- 
said  so  very  plainly.    John  Bull  has  ness  schools  men  and  ripens  them, 
almost    no    prejudices    at   present.  Amidst  the  gloom  and  depression  of 
Never  before  was  he  in  a  mood  of  protracted    sickness,  the   eye  turns 
such  tolerant  equanimity.    Although  mwards,  reviewing  old  opinions  in 
friend  Bright  has  been  acting  most  new  lights;    the    subsoil  of    one^s 
eccentrically  of  late  years — although  nature,  too,  is  turned  up   to    day, 
he  has    betaken    himself  to  praise  often  producing  fruits  undreamt  of 
everything  and  everybody  save  his  before ;  and  if  there  be  any  powers 
own  country  and  connti7men,  over-  which  hitherto  have  lain  latent,  the 
whelming  th^se   latter  with    cease-  convalescent  emerges  from  that  long 
less  invective  and  abuse, — still  John  twilight,  if  not  a  sadder,  at  least  a 
Bull,    with     his    broad    tolerance,  wiser  roan.    There  is  no  sign  of  any 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  was  ready  such  mellowing  or  ripening  on  the 
to  listen  when  his    pugnacious  vi-  part  of  Mr.  Bright.    On  tlie  contrary, 
tuperator   stood    forth  to  prescribe  it  rather  seems  as  if  some  lingering 
for  him  in  the  matter  of  Reform,  irritation,  so  often  a  sad  pendant  to 
Very  brilliant  and  telling  was  the  severe    illness,   had    intensified    his 
oratory  of  the  Member  for  Birming-  former    crotchets    and     pugnacious 
ham,  and  very  earnest  and  self-con-  discontent  with  all  things.    In  his 
vinced,  on  the  whole,  was  the  man  speeches  at  Birmingham,  he  not  only 
himself;  and  John  Bull,  like  every-  lost  sight  of  all  that  was  practicable, 
body  else,   likes    both  oratory  and  and  prescribed  theories  which  were 
earnestness.      Ho  likes   also   pluck,  impossible  of  adoption,  but  he  also 
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> exhibited  himself  in  that  most  nse-  cause  being  mere  motes  in  the  popn- 
less  of  all  characters — ^namely,  that  lation,  other  people  act  and  fight  for 
of  one  who  (to  nse  Fielding^s  phrase)  them,  so  that  they  are  not  left  at  the 
sets  himself  to  ^^  damn  the  nature  of  mercy  of  their  own  principles.  Saoh 
things,"  and  inveighs  against  the  is  the  narrow  crotchety  sect  amidst 
world  as  wholly  ont  of  joint,  simply  whom  Mr.  Brightgrewap  to  manhood; 
because  it  does  not  square  with  his  and  when  he  at  length  stepped  beyond 
own  narrow  fancies.  lie  does  not  the  limits  of  Qoakerdom  (thon^ 
desire  reform,  but  rcTolution — an  without  leaving  it),  he  joined  him- 
object  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  self  to  that  political  clique  with 
is  at  present  as  impracticable  as  at  whom  he  had  most  in  commou; 
all  times  it  is  undesirable.  namely,  those  who,  like  the  Qaakers, 
Mr.  Bright  is  the  orator  of  a  sect,  fancy  the  general  world  in  which 
not  of  a  nation.  Narrow  and  fervid,  they  live  quite  corrupt  and  out  of 
he  is  admirably  fitted  to  champion  Joints  and  who  are  for  pulling  down 
any  isolated  cause  in  which  his  sym-  all  dignities  and  varieties  of  rank  to 
pathies  may  be  enlisted ;  but  he  has  the  impossible  level  of  a  monotonous 
not  the  breadth  and  calmness  of  democracy.  It  is  not  in  such  soQ, 
Judgment  to  view  it  in  all  its  rela-  and  amidst  such  environments,  that 
tions,  or  even  to  perceive  whether  the  broad  wisdom  of  statesmanship 
bis  premises  be  true  or  his  ends  grows.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that, 
pk-acticable.  A  child  will  cry  and  content  with  his  power  of  telling  ad- 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  because  he  vocacy,  Mr.  Bright  has  never  engaged 
cannot  get  the  pretty  moon  which  in  the  studies  most  indispensable  to 
shines  above  him ;  and  for  an  olject  a  statesman.  Captivated  by  the  omde 
Quite  as  senseless  and  impracticable,  theories  and  vagne  generalities  of  his 
John  Bright  will  expend  his  finest  clique,  he  has  never  traced  in  history 
oratory  without  being  in  the  least  the  working  of  sindlar  notions  in 
degree  conscious  of  the  absurdity,  other  times  and  oountries.  He  does 
His  native  temperament  is  doubtless  not  understand  the  passions  to  whidi 
chiefly  to  blame  for  this.  The  blood  he  appeals ;  he  does  not  know  the 
is  ever  mounting  from  his  heart  to  elements  with  which  he  desires  to 
his  eyes,  and  disturbing  his  mental  work.  The  different  character  and 
vision.  But  his  training  or  surround-  the  dififerent  cironmstances  of  na- 
ings  in  life,  as  often  happens,  have  tions  are  things  for  which  he  has 
been  in  unison  with  his  idiosyncracy.  no  regard,  because  no  r^  peroep- 
Of  all  sects  in  this  country,  the  tionofthem.  Democracy  here,  demo- 
Quakers  are  the  most  Crotchety,  craoy  in  France,  democracy  in  Athens, 
and  have  least  in  common  with  democracy  in  America,  are  in  his 
the  general  population.  The  shape  eyes  all  the  same  thing.  He  cannot 
of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the  colour  discriminate.  In  &ot,  we  should  say 
of  inexpressibles,  are  to  them  points  that  his  vision  is  so  disturbed  by  his 
of  weighty  moment,  and  dignities  own  fancies  that  he  cannot  peroave 
and  varieties  of  rank  of  all  kinds  are  at  all ;  for  of  what  nse  is  sight  to 
an  abomination  to  them.  From  their  one  who  imagines  the  masses  of  man- 
youth  upwards  they  are  trained  to  kind  to  be  Quakerish,  pacific,  and 
attach  a  frivolous  and  morbid  im-  self-restrained  f  If  Mr.  Bright  hav« 
portance  to  trifles  and  impracticable  ever  read  history,  it  must  have  been 
theories ;  and  hence  they  are  more  in  some  work  of  his  own,  still  vn- 
prone  than  other  men  to  commit  the  published,  and  during  the  compoai- 
mistake  of  elevating  mere  crotchets  tion  of  which  he  has  been  looking  at 
to  the  rank  of  what  Oarlyle  calls  the  projected  eiiola  of  his  own  mind, 
the  "  eternal  verities."  In  fact  their  rather  than  at  the  ongoings  of  the 
whole  creed  as  regards  War  is  a  fig-  real  world  of  living  men. 
ment  of  the  closet;  very  well  for  a  His  speeches  at  Birmingham  are 
small  sect  to  hold  as  a  theory,  bat  brimful  of  such  historical  and  status* 
qnite  out  of  place  in  the  world  as  it  is.  deal  mirages.  We  have  neither  the 
An  empire  of  Quakers  would  not  be  patienoe  nor  the  ambition  to  fo]k>w 
long  an  empire;  and  they  maintain  him  through  all  his  blnnderings.  To 
thdr  tenets  as  individnals  simply  be-  do  so,  we  eliould  have  to  write  a  fiSa* 
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tory  and  Defence  of  the  British  Na-  every  one  who  chose  to  attack  our 
tioD.  Nothing  pleases  Mr.  Bright.  He  troops  or  insult  our  ambassadors, 
can  see  nothing  good  anywhere  within  Here  was  this  champion  of  ^^  peace 
the  four  seas.  #  From  Land^s  End  to  at  any  price,"  and  this  constant  de- 
John  O^Groat^s,  all  in  his  eyes  is  nnnciator  of  our  Grovemihent  as  at 
barren, — all  is  unprofitable  and  uu-  all  times  in  the  wrong,  face  to  face 
utterably  wicked.  In  his  first  speech  with  the  men  of  Birmingham,  who 
he  attacked  the  present  political  con-  hated  the  Czar  as  they  hated  the 
dition  of  the  country,  denouncing  it  devil,  and  whose  enthusiastic  recep- 
as  wrong — ^altogether  wrong  from  top  tion  of  Kossuth  and  his  lectures  shows 
to  bottom.  In  his  second  speech  he  how  readily  they  would  plunge  into 
dealt  with  our  history  in  an  equally  war  simply  for  the  sake  of  helping 
summary  fashion,  representing  that  the  "  nationalities."  Mr.  Bright,  like 
in  every  leading  point  the  past  career  the  rest  of  his  kind,  loves  popularity, 
of  the  British  State  has  been  highly  And  now,  when  he  had  been  gener- 
criminal  and  deplorably  corrupt, —  ously  recalled  from  that  retirement 
but  without  explaining  how  it  has  not-  which  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as 
withstanding  prospered  so  amazingly,  the  sick-room,  he  had  every  desire  to 
In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  Revo-  stand  well  with  his  sturdy  oonslitn- 
lution  of  1688  is  the  source  of  all  our  ents,  who  (he  must  know)  elected  him 
evils;  the  Beform  Bill  of  1882  is  a  not  on  account  of  his  peace-principles, 
wicked  sham ;  the  Chnrch  of  England  but  in  spite  of  them.  Small  wonder, 
is  a  monstrous  ofl^pring  of  adultery ;  then,  that  he  should  attempt  to  find 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  mar-all  and  an  extenaation  of  his  past  oondaot 
an  abomination ;  the  British  Grovem-  by  representing  the  wars  of  Great 
ment  is  one  which  delights  to  engage  Britain  as  the  grand  source  of  misery 
in  most  wicked  wars ;  and  the  British  to  her  people.  Yery  adroitly  did 
people  is  altogether  the  most  forlorn  he  proceed  in  his  work.  He  had  two 
and  miserable  in  the  world  I  In  fact,  objects  in  view.  He  sought  very 
our  countrv  appears  to  him  such  an  quietly  and  unobtrusivelv  to  justify 
unspeakably  hopeless  and  ill-condi-  himself,  and  he  wanted  also  to  get  up 
tioned  place,  that,  when  applied  to  an  agitation  for  revolutionary  Be- 
by  the  working-classes  of  Glasgow,  form.  And  he  made  these  two  objects 
his  only  advice  to  them  was,  ^^Get  to  play  into  one  another  with  exqui- 
out  of  it!"  Such  is  Mr.  Bright^s  site  tact  and  skill.  In  his  first  speech, 
creed,  as  expounded  in  his  two  ora-  with  fervid  oratory,  he  called  upon 
tions  at  Birmingham.  He  is  a  man  his  audience  to  look  with  his  eyes, 
peculiarly  one-eyed  and  insensible  to  and  behold  corruption  everywhere 
evidence ;  but  as  bin  damnatory  in  our  Government  and  upper  class- 
crotchets  have  never  before  taken  es.  and  misery  and  pauperism  every- 
so  wide  a  sweep,  or  expanded  into  where  among  ^^  the  people."  In  tlie 
such  wholesale  burlesque,  one  is  great  institutions  of  the  empire,  he 
tempted  to  ask  what  specialty  of  called  upon  them  to  see  nothing  but 
circumstances  or  condition  could  shams  or  iniquities.  And  the  exis- 
have  tempted  him  to  such  a  display,  tence  of  these  iniquitous  institutions. 
An  osseous  particle  in  the  dura  ma-  and  of  the  misery  which  he  painted 
ter  is  known  to  make  men  as  morose  in  the  people,  he  ascribed  all  to  the 
and  insensible  to  reason  as  a  mad  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  for  whose 
bull  is ;  and  even  in  his  calmest  days,  interests  (he  said)  the  rest  of  the  com- 
the  sight  of  a  Peer,  or  Bishop,  or  munity  are  kept  in  penury  and  thral- 
a  General  in  uniform,  used  to  act  dom  I  In  speech  No.  2,  in  subtle  se- 
en the  Quaker-temperament  of  Mr.  quel,  he  set  himself  to  explain  how  it 
Bright  very  much  as  the  sight  of  came  to  pass  that  so  miserable  a  state 
scarlet  irritates  the  horned  leader  of  of  tilings  previoled  amongst  us, — 
the  herd.  But  in  truth  the  damna-  attributing  it  all  to  the  wars  in  which 
tory  focolty  of  Mr.  Bright  was  roused  the  country  has  engaged,  and  these 
to  the  uttermost  by  the  peculiaritv  of  wars  in  turn  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
the  occasion.  Here  was  he,  a  Quaker,  aristocracy  I  Thus  did  he  seek  to  exe- 
a  quondam  supporter  of  the  Czar  cute  his  two  grand  objects  of  white- 
Nicholas,  the  friend  and  advocate  of  washing  himself,  and  of  rousing  a 
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revolationary  agitation,  by  blacken-  known — ^wLen  the  very  world  of 
ing  the  aristocracy  and  decrying  the  fact  which  lies  aroond  him  he  misin- 
whole  institutions  and  conditions  of  terprets  or  contemns.  He  cannot 
the  empire  I  Very  natural  objects  allude  to  the  most  patent  facts  or 
these  to  a  democratic  Quaker;  but  well-known  events  without  colour- 
requiring  too  monstrous  a  distortion  ing  them  most  audaciously,  to  suit 
of  facts  to  pass  unquestioned,  we  his  purpose.  He  cannot  speak  of 
should  think,  even  by  the  gunmakers  our  paupers  and  poor-rates  without 
of  Birmingham.  adding  three  millions  to  the  numbers 
There  is  very  little  desire  in  the  of  the  one,  and  one  million  sterling 
country  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  the  amount  of  the  other.  By  a 
Were  each  voter  questioned  separ-  single  flourish  of  his  rhetoric  he  anni* 
ately,  we  believe  a  great  minority  hilates  a  million  inhabitants  of  ti^e 
would  express  aversion  or  disinclina^  *^  emerald  isle,^'  and  represents  the 
lion  to  change  at  present,  and  very  decrease  of  the  Irish  population  be- 
few  indeed  would  exhibit  the  least  tween  1845  and  1851  as  amounting 
enthusiasm  on  its  behalf.  PuncfCs  to  three  millions,  whereas  it  was  just 
akotch  of  John  Bright  blowing  the  about  one  million  and  three-quarters, 
bellows  in  the  hope  of  kindling  a  — the  >popu1ation  in  1845  being  about 
heat  for  Reform,  portrays  the  simple  8,800,000,  and  in  1851,  6,500,000. 
truth.  No  practical  grievance  is  Again,  to  corroborate  his  assertion 
felt  to  arise  from  the  present  regime,  as  to  the  inequality  of  taxation  upon 
— unless  it  be  that  the  House  of  land  and  upon  personal  property,  he 
Commons  is  too  fall  of  inane  me-  gave  a  version  of  a  particular  case 
diocrities,  who  know  nothing  of  which  nmst  be  both  incomplete  and 
statesmanship  and  imperial  interests,  inaccurate; — moreover  ignoring  the 
but  who  pledge  themselves  to  look  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  large 
well  after  the  interests  of  their  own  estates  of  the  kingdom  are  enUdled, 
town  or  city :  a  defect  not  likely  to  and  confer  only  a  life- interest,  wliere- 
be  amended  by  any  fhrther  lowering  as  personal  property  is  unentailed, 
of  the  franchise.  Reform  in  its  pre-  and  becomes  the  absolute  property 
sent  aspect  is  a  mere  theory.  It  is  of  him  who  succeeds  to  it.  Entailed 
not  that  the  present  Act  does  not  estates,  too,  change  hands  and  pay  the 
work  well  enough:  what  is  wanted  succeasion-duty  at  least  as  often  as 
is  one  which  will  hoh  better.  No  personal  property;  and  they  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  amongst  a  practi-  evade  taxation  by  a  transfer  during 
cal  nation  like  ours,  there  should  life,  as  personal  property  often  does, 
be  little  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  And  over  and  above  all  this,  what  is 
and  that  Mr.  Bright  should  have  to  to  be  thought  of  Mr.  Bright^s  honesty, 
puff  with  his  bellows  so  strongly  and  when,  in  quoting  a  case  to  make 
unscrupulously.  He  does  not  stick  people  believe  that  the  owners  of 
at  trifles.  What  aro  blunders  and  land  do  not  bear  their  fair  share  of 
misrepreeentations  to  him,  if  they  the  public  burdens,  he  entirely  ig- 
help  him  to  get  up  his  ])anonima  of  nores  the  many  burdens  which  fall 
grievances  f  He  is  a  fiery  apostle  of  upon  the  landowners  almost  exchi- 
discontent,  and  won^t  lose  a  drop  »vely, — such  as  tithes,  church-rateB, 
from  any  scruple  about  the  veracities,  road-rate^  the  specific  land-tax. 
In  &ct,  there  aro  to  him  no  verad-  and  also  that  portion  of  the  assessed 
ties  but  his  own  sweeping  tableaux,  taxes  which  neoes^ly  presses  rooro 
MThat  are  your  historians,  statesmen,  heavily  on  the  landowners  than  on 
aiul  statistics  to  him  f  What  are  any  other  class.  Again,  see  the  de- 
Ilnme,  Smollett,  Mahon,  Alison^  and  roocratic  Quaker's  profound  ignor- 
Macanlav — what  aro  Cromwell  and  ance  and  nn£umesB  when  he  speaks 
AVilliam^IIL,  Walpi>le,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  oftheChuroh.  "^  In  England,"  he  sdud, 
Pe^»l, — vluu  aro  M*OalIoch,  Porter,  '*only  one-third  of  the  people  have 
Mue-botVks,  and  census  reports,  to  any  connecUmi  whatever  with  the 
«To!m  Bright^  when  they  give  tiie  lie  Established  Church.'^ — a  statement 
to  his  arUstic  tableaux  and  astound-  so  utteriy  fibe  that  be  might  well 
intiT  hypotheses?  What  cares  he  for  add,  that  ^probably  many  persons 
th<rm — the  nuvad  by  him,  or  Kttio  at  that   meeting  wero   not   aware 
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of  this  fact"  It  is  a  fact  whioh  has  who  boasts  that  "his  poHtioal  career 
no  existence  save  as  an  ^  idoP*  (as  is  on  a  line  with  his  oonsoientioas 
Bacon  calls  such  phantasms)  in  the  ooQyictions,^'  and  who  denoances  all 
heated  brain  of  Mr.  Bright.  Even  bnt  himself  and  oliane  as  fools  and 
the  statistics  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  knaves,  has  the  anoacity  to  promol- 
appealed  to  by  Mr.  Bright — which  gate  as  trath  that  *^  in  England  only 
were  pnblioly  impugned  at  the  time,  one-third  of  the  people  have  any 
and  the  unreliable  character  of  which  oonnMtian  tehatever  with  the  Estab- 
was  yirtnally  admitted  by  the  very  lished  Ohnrch !" 
Government  under  whose  auspices  When  Mr.  Bright  cannot  or  will 
they  were  ]ssued--^how  that  the  not  see  the  truth  at  home,  in  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Church  of  little  world  of  our  own  islands,  it  is 
England,  as  compared  with  al)  de-  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
nominations  of  dissent,  is  not  one-  know  better,  or  speak  more  guard- 
third,  but  (m6-htU/j~^«}  that  he  can-  edly  and  conscientiously,  of  things 
not  even  quote  an  authority,  however  abroad.  The  United  States  of 
worthless  that  authority  may  be,  America  are  the  idol  which  his 
without  perpetrating  a  most  gross  Quaker  heart  worships  and  his 
and  wilful  exaggeration.  But  other  tongue  bepraises.  And  yet,  at  every 
data  of  a  more  reliable  character  turn  of  his  fiery  oratory,  he  shows 
than  Mr.  Mum's  are  fortunately  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
within  reach  of  everybody,  by  which  the  real  condition  of  the  American 
the  falseness  of  Mr.Bright's  statement  republic.  In  truth,  it  is  this  very 
is  evidenced  at  once.  In  the  matter  of  ignorance  which  is  the  source  of  his 
education,  we  find  that,  of  the^hools  inspiration.  If  he  knew  better,  he 
bnilt  or  enlarged  by  Privy  <%uncil  would  rhapsodise  lees.  The  United 
grants  during  the  last  nineteen  years.  States  of  his  dreams  is  a  very  differ- 
91  per  cent  belong  to  the  Church  ent  country  from  what  he  would  find 
of  England ;  of  the  scholars  provided  were  he  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
•  with  accommodation,  87  per  cent,  his  '.*  Arcadia" — his  "  Happy  Val- 
are  Church  scholars ;  and  of  the  sums  ley  ;"  and  he  will  be  as  slow  to  aban- 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  these  don  his  dream  as  Johnson  was  when 
schools  thus  assisted  by  the  Privy  Bruce  declared  that  Abyssinia  was 
Council,  90  per  cent,  is  contributed  not  the  least  like  the  land  of  Basse- 
for  Church  schools.  Thus,  whether  las.  The  great  Doctor  went  to  his 
as  regards  the  lower  classes,  for  whose  grave  believing  Bruce  a  consummate 
benefit  these  schools  are  provided,  or  liar ;  and  probably  John  Bright  to 
the  upper  and  middle  classes, by  whose  his  dying  day  will  think  the  same  of 
subscription  the  schools  are  erected,  those  who  attempt  to  put  him  right 
the  Church  is  ahead  of  all  the  other  as  to  the  **  model  republic"  of  the 
religions  bodies  put  together,  in  a  West.  It  is  this  mere  fiction  of  a 
proportion  vaiying  from  87  to  91  fervent  ignorance  that  he  proposes 
percent.  Cr  if  we  look  at  the  entire  as  the  model  after  which  Great 
nnmber  of  schools  for  the  labouring  Britain  should  be  revolutionised  I 
classes  in  England  and  Wales,  it  ap-  Even^  if  his  dream  were  true,  and 
pears  from  a  report  recently  *  pre-  if  the  American  republic  were  all 
sented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Mann  that  he  paints  it,  common-sense 
himself,  that  81  per  cent,  of  the  might  tell  him  that  what  does  well, 
schools  and  76  per  cent  of  the  in  America  will  not  of  necessity  do 
scholars  belong  to  the  Church, —  well  here.  The  difference  in  the 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling  being  natural  circumstances  of  the  two 
oontributed  by  Churchmen  for  their  countries  is  immense,  so  that  it  is 
support  1  Finally,  to  take  a  yet  dif-  impossible  to  have  the  same  social 
lisrent  test,  we  find  from  the  ofScial  or  political  condition  in  each.  Waste 
return  of  marriages  in  England  and  lands  of  inexhaustible  extent'  and 
Wales,  that  in  this  the  n^st  import-  great  natural  fertility — virgin  soils 
ant  event  of  their  lives,  not  less  than  of  the  best  quality— «re  ever  open  to 
84  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  the  population  of  the  Union,  drain- 
recourse  to  the  Established  Church,  ing  away  the  surplus  hands  iVom  the 
And  yet  this  consummate  ^larlatan,  old  seats  of  industry :  acting  socially 
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as  a  cheap  and  magnificent  Poor-law,  place  withont  affecting  the  tenure  of 
and  politically  4»  a  vitally  important  any  public  offices  aave  thoee  imme- 
ac^ety-valve.    The  rapid  progress  of  diately  connected  with  the  Cabinet ; 
the  Union,  too,  which  so  astonished  whereas,  on  every  presidential  change 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Mr.  Bright,  is  in  the  Ux^on,  the  whole  public  om- 
not  due  td  any  taperiority  of  energy  oers,  from  ambassadors  down  to  tide- 
to  the  old  country,  but  to  a  yearly  waiters,  are  driven  from  their  posta 
influx  of   adult  and  energetic   set-  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  myriad 
tiers    such    as    is    enjoyed    by  no  friends    apd  friends'  friends  of  the 
other    country.     Indeed,  were  Mr.  new    Administration.     No  wonder 
Bright    a    well-informed    man,    he  that  a  Presidential  election  witnesses 
would  know,  and  if  an  honest  man  an  unscrupulous  struggle  of  parties, 
he  would  say,   that  Liverpool  and  an  amount  of  intinudadon  and  cor- 
Glasigow,  without  any  such  extrinsic  ruption   not  even  dreamt  of  in  the 
aid,  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly  ^*  old    country" — when,    on    every 
as  New  York,  and  that  t^e  Ganadaa  such  Quadrennial  occasion,   seven^ 
also  have  of  late  been  **  going  ahead'^  or  eighty  thousand  individuals  are 
in  a  style  to  excite  the  envy  even  of  struggling  per  job  out  ntfas  to  pre- 
ihe  ^^  smart  men'^  of  the  States.    But  serve  their  daily  bread,  while  twice 
even  if  the  United  States  were  pecu-  or  thrice  as  many — ^the  expectants 
liarly  that  ^^  paradise  for  the  work-  of  office — strive  with  equal  unscrupn- 
ing  classes''  which  Mr.  Bright  depicts,  losity  to  turn  them  and  their  leader 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  out.    In  the  United  States,  it  is  no 
they  are  equally  a  paradise  for  hu-  exaggeration  to  say,  all  our  election- 
inanity  in  general.    Mob-rule  doubt-  evils  reappear  in  greater  magnitude 
less  has  its  sweets  for  the  mobocracy,  and  Acre  repellent  form.     Oormp- 
but  it  is  neither  a  noble,  wise^  nor  tion  is  undisguised — ^intimidation  is 
pleasant   thing    for  the   other  and  organised.    So  common  and  recog- 
better    classes   of    the    community,  nised  are  electoral  corruption   and 
The  British  nation  has    no    desire  intimidation,  that   they  have   been 
that  the  lowest  of  its  many  levels  the  means  of  introducing  new  words 
shall  dictate  law  and  manners  to  all  into  the  American  vocabulary.    In- 
the    others.      Mr.  Bright   descants  deed    any    one   who   has    been  in 
most  fervidly  upon  the   corruption  New  York  during  an  dectlon  does 
which  he  alleges  to  exist  in  the  ad-  not   need   a   dictionary   to  explain 
ministrative    system  of   Great  Bri-  ^'  shoulder-hitter,"      and     suchlike 
tain  ;    but  if  he  wish    to  see  that  terms  of  formidable  import.    In  ad- 
monster  fully  developed,  he  should  dition  to  bribery,  which  is  too  deli- 
furtlier  recruit  his  health  and  calm  cate  an  operation  to  attract  any  at- 
.his  Radical  enthusiasm  by  a  twelve-  tendon,  often    in  the   larger  cides 
/months'  sojourn  in  his  darling  Trans-  bands  of  bludgeon-men  are  regularly 
AfUnUc  Utopia.     Six   weeks'   dme  hired  for  the  fray ;  party-mobs  blook- 
.4ariog  a  Presidential  election  would  ade  the  polling-booths :  and  the  bal- 
suffiiee  to    open  his    eyes — if   they  lot-boxes— Mr.  Bright's  ttZttma  «pei — 
be  pervious  to  evidence  at  all.    Un-  are  ^^  stufied."    A^d  as  the  vodcg 
less  hk  optics  be,  as  we  fear  they  billtfts    are   all    dumb    aa  to  thefr 
are,  like  stained   glass,  which  only  ownership,  of  course  there  can  be  no 
permits  light    of   one   hue  to  pass  check  upon  saoh  foul  play, — which  ia 
throng  it,  a  very  short  residence  a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the 
would    Budce    to  throw    into  con-  ballot  as  compared  with  our  own 
fusion  all  his  present  nodons  of  re-  system,  under  which  scrudny  is  eai^ 
publican  purity    and  freedom.     In  and    false    voting    impossible.     Of 
these    dayjs    of   administrative    re-  *^  stump"   oratory  and   *^  talking  to 
form  in  our  own  country,  what  does  Bunkam,"    we   need    say  nothing, 
Mr.  Bright  think  of  the  practice  of  for  Mr.  Bright  himself  is  the  very 
.the  Union,  where  the  endre  Govern-  paragon  ^  such  orators,  so  far  as 
ment.  patronage  is  distributed  avow-  the  genus'as  a  place  ip  this  country, 
edly  on  no  other  principle  than  that  Neither  do  we  know  whether  the 
of  party  interest  I    Moreover,  a  min-  mob-manners  which  reign  anprezne 
Jstierial  change  in  this  country  takes  In  the  pdbUc  life  of  the  Union  be  any 
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eyil  in  the  estimation  of  onr  Quaker  still  r(joicd  in  the  impnniigr  which  has 
friend  and  his  diqae ;  but  we  know  attended  the  inhuniaa  exploit  1  How 
this,  that  as  a  conseqaenoe  of  such  a  peaceful  the  land  where  the  bowie- 
state  of  things^  the  most  elevated  knife  and  revolver  are  a  recognised 
and  enlightened  classes  in  the  United  means  of  redress  for  real  or  imagin- 
States  remain  studiously  apart  from  'ary  wrongs  ?  How  perfect  the  free- 
political  life,  and  keep  as  much  as  dom,  and  fraternal  the  spirit,  when 
possible  out  of  sight.  This  is  a  sign  even  in  Philadelphia  a.  man  tinged 
of  evil  which  has  been  observed  for  with  African  blood  was  tarred  and 
the  last  twenty  yeaxs,  and  which  has  feathered  for  being  the  hnsband  of  a 
been  commented  on  by  De  Tocqne-  white  lady, — and  the  civil  power  took 
TiUe,  and  every  writer  on  the  poll-  no  notice  of  the  horrid  crime  I  Free- 
tical  condition  of  the  Union.  The  domi  we  can  hardly  find  it  in  that 
best  and  most  intelligent  citizens  of  *^  model  republic ;"  unless  we  nnder- 
the  Union  acknowledge  this,  and  de-  stand  by  the  term  the  power  to 
plore  Uie  falling  off  as  regards  moral  fetter  and  control  the  natural  liberty 
character  on  the  part  of  their  coun-  of  others  1  Freedom  I  when  one-half 
trymen.  "  They  will  tell  you,"  said  6f  the  country  is  covered  with  slav- 
a  Scottish  Duke  who  has  come  much  ery  I  Universal  suffrage — what  a 
in  contact  with  them,  ^^  that  there  is  mockery  I  when  there  is  a  population 
less  and  less  possibility  of  getting  the  outnumbering  that  of  all  Scotland, 
highest  characters  to  take  an  interest  who  are  not  only  debarred  from  all 
in  public  affairs ;  that  there  is  less  political  rights,  but  who  cannot  even 
and  less  freedom  of  opinion  for  all  make  themselves  heard  in  the  courts 
those  whose  opinions  are  unpopular  of  justice — held  in  such  fearful  thral- 
with  the  masses;  and  last  of  aU,  dom  that  the  husband  cannot  claim 
that  there  is  even  a  sensible  and  his  own  wife,  so  entirely  is  she  at  the 
visible  decline  in  that  which  used  to  will  of  her  master,  and  where  the 
be  the  great  characteristic  of  the  mother  has  no  right  even  in  her 
Anglo-Sa2:on  race — a  respect  for  the  own  children  I  No,  no,  Hr.  Bright  I 
authority  of  the  law.**  the  Old  Country  may  have  its  faults, 
Mr.  Bright  shuts  his  eye  to  such  but  sure  we  atq  that  there  is  too 
things,  and  to  many  others  of  still  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling 
more  striking  and  repellent  aspect,  in  our  people  to  let  them  join  in 
Has  he  nothing  to  say  of  the  Ame-  your  blind  and  ignoble  worship  of 
rican  doctrine  of  ^^  manifest  destiny"  American  institutions  I  Go,  make  a 
and  annexation?  Has  he  no  ana-  small  experiment  yourself.  In  this 
themas  to  hurl  at  the  filibustering  country  you  can  abuse  Peers,  Church, 
expeditions  of  Lopez  and  Walker, —  Army,  everything  and  everybody,  in 
projects  carried  on  with  publicity,  the  foulest  and  falsest  manner,  yet 
and  connived  at  by  the  autliorities  ?  no  one  harms  you  save  by  quietly 
Has  he,  mild  Quaker,  no  hands  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  your  state- 
horror  to  lift  up  at  the  Vigilance  ments.  Try  the  same  thing  in  a 
Committees,  and  the  atrocities  which  much  smaller  degree  in  the  United 
give  rise  to  them  ? — ^no  voice  to  be-  States.  Abuse  &e  slave-owners  in 
wail  the  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  just  the  same  terms  as  you  have 
civil  war  in  Kansas,  or  the  polygamy  thought  fit  to  apply  to  English  bish- 
and  rebellion  in  Utah  ?  How  orderly  ops,  and  over  one-half  of  the  Union 
the  country  where,  not  two  months  you  will  be  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
ago,  under  the  very  eye  ©fits  chief  city,  in  the  halls  of  Congress  you  will  be 
a  furious  mob  burned  out  the  fever-  caned  and  horsewhipped.* 
stricken  sufferers  in  quarantine,  and  Turning  from  this  wide  miscellany 

*  We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  ^  cheap  government"  which  Mr.  Bright  ima- 
gines to  exist  in  the  United  States.  But  fortunately,  as  we  write,  we  find  that 
he  has  met  an  answer  on  that  point  from  an  authority  to  which  even  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  attach  weight ;  namely,  the  Scottish  American  Journal^  publinlied  in  New 
York.  Considering  the  facta  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  article,  and  also  that 
these  are  made  under  the  very  eye  of  the  American  public,  we  cannot  but  re^^ard 
it  as  a  remarkable  testimony,  and  as  a  strange  exposure  of  the  working  of  univer- 
sal sufirage.    It  ia  as  follows  :— 
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of  errors  which  the  member  for  Bir-  predBely  the  same   doctrine  9    The 

mingham  ao  freely  indulges  in  and  whole  point  lies  in  the  application 

so  andaoionsly  promulgates,   let   ns  of  the  principle.    Any  man  has  a 

glance  at  the  tissue  of  diahones^  and  right  to  say  that  he  holds  a  partica- 

absurdity  which    he  sports   as  his  lar  principle,— all  that  concerns  bis 

creed  as  regards  War.    With  a  land-  neighbours  is,  as  to  how  he   acts 

able  desire  to  Justify  himself,  he  told  upon  St    The  profession  of  the  same 

the  gnnmakers  of  Birmingham  that  principle  by  no  means  implies  simi- 

he  does  not  hold  the  principle  of  tar  conduct.    We  all  hold  tbat  it  is 

*^  peace  at  any  price."    It  is  curious  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbour,  and 

that  he  never  told  us  this  before,  Quakers  are  especially  distinguished 

and  his  excuse  for  not  having  done  for  their  creed  of  brotherly  charity ; 

so  is  juat  about  as  curious.    He  says  yet  we  find  that  this  in  no  way  pre- 

*Mt  would  have  been  of  no  use  I"  vents  even  Quakers  from  vomidog 

Well,  perhaps  his  profession  of  fiuth  forth  the  most  fiery  spite  and  malevo- 

now  is  just  as  useless.    He  tells  his  lence,  alike  against  individuals  and 

constituents  the  gnnmakers,  that  he  whole  olasses  of  the  communitv.    Mr. 

only  objects  to  wars  which  are  un-  Bright^s  &ult  is  a  great  deal  wone 

just  or  unnecesury.    Why,  so  say  we  tban  if  he  simply  held  peace-at-any- 

all  I  and  how,  then,  does  he  vilify  the  price  as  a  principle;  for,  with  not 

rest  of  the  community,  and  especially  a  few  persons  crotchets  which  they 

our  rulers,  who  most  certainly  hold  profess  to  hold  as  principles,  rapidly 
I  ...  I  1 1 ■    . «      I  ■  ■         I    ■ ■   ■        .  ■  ■  ■ 

'*  Mr.  Bright  j[in  liis  Glasgow  Letter)  talks  about  escapiog  from  the  taxes  of 
Britain,  just  as  u  there  were  no  taxes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio.  Now,  we  ques- 
tion, ^  if  all  were  counted  up,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  more 
heavily  burdened  in  this  way,  individually,  than  those  of  Great  Britain.  One 
thing  IS  perfectly  certain,  that  they  have  far  more  to  pay  for  the  actual  benefit 
they  derive  from  Government  The  heaviest  burden  is  in  the  shape  of  local  taxes, 
of  which  there  is  no  general  account,  and  we  therefore  cannot  appeal  to  national 
statistics  in  support  of  the  assertion  we  hazard,  that  the  aggregate  taxes  of  the 
United  States  are  equal  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  But  let  us  take  a  local  instance 
from  each  country,  and,  as  Mr.  Bright's  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Glasgow  meet- 
ing, we  may  compare  Glasgow  and  New  York.  The  local  taxes  of  the  former  city 
amount  to  about  £160,000  a-year,  we  believe.  Those  of  New  York  exceed 
£1,600,000.  The  city  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Glasgow,  and  its  loeal  burdens 
are  more  than  ten  times  as  great  1  And  what  is  the  comparative  gain  f  The  city 
of  New  York,  within  the  limita  of  the  corporation,  does  not  nearly  cover  double 
the  ground  that  Glassow  does ;  yet  within  this  limited  space,  extenaing  only  some 
four  miles  by  one  and  a-hal^  what  do  we  receive  for  this  enorm9us  expenditure 
in  the  shape  of  paving,  cleaning,  lighting,  and  police!  In  this  respect  there  can 
be  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  two  cities.  In  Glasgow,  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  actually  produces  a  greater  amount  of  efficient 
work  and  useful  service  than  eight  or  nine  million  dollars  do  here ;  and  Glasgow 
is  by  no  means  a  model  of  good  civic  government.  The  truth  is,  that  the  local 
taxes  of  New  York,  which  are  on  the  increase  every  year,  are  becoming  too  op- 
pressive to  be  borne.  On  some  kinds  of  property,  the  taxes  are  more  than  the 
entire  rent  of  similar  places  in  such  cities  as  Glasgow  or  Liverpool.  Wt  art  in- 
debted for  thu  to  Mr,  brigMt  bUased  tysiem  of  giving  every  man  a  voice  in  the  Gov- 
eniment.  In  New  York  it  has  raised  up  a  population  ofpoliUoal  loafert,  teAo 
ewindle  the  public  out  of  about  Jive  million  dollare  a^ear^  allowing  the  other  three 
millions  as  the  real  value  of  the  work  actually  done. 

**  For  local  taxes  alone,  the  people  of  New  York  pay  as  much  per  bead  as  those 
of  Glasgow  pay  for  both  local  and  Government  taxes  put  together.  Taking  into 
account  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  place,  the  latter  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  about  £660,000,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Add  to  this  the  local  taxes,  and  the 
total  amounts  to  £800,000,  being  the  same  for  eaeh  of  the  population  as  the  New 
York  corporation  taxes.  But  we  have  to  pay  the  Federal  and  State  Government 
besides.  There  is  scarcely  an  article  we  can  buy  the  prioe  of  which  is  not  enhanoed 
by  taxation,  and  the  cost  of  living,  as  people  here  are  accustomed  to  live,  is  just 
about  double  what  it  is  in  the  large  eity  with  which  we  are  making  thiacomparison. 
Nearly  all  imported  articles,  whether  British  or  French,  are,  as  near  as  may  be, 
double  the  price  they  are  spld  for  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  and  all  thr 
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melt  away  before  their  bettdt  instincts  who  in  all  war  declares  that  wb  are 

when  It  comes  to  the  test  of  action,  in  the  wrong,  and  that  onr  enemy  is 

Bnt  with  Mr.  Bright  it  is  far  other-  in  the  right.    Mr.  Bright  does  not 

wise ;  foi;  whatever  may  be  his  creed,  like  being  called  un-£nglisb, — ^bnt  it 

it  is  most  certain  that  peace-at*any-  is  impossible  to  style  him  otherwise, 

price  is  the  rnle  of  his  action.     He  To  be  ^*  English,"  is  to  be  imbued 

fiercely  condemns  every  war  that  onr  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 

country  has  engaged  in.     It  was  not  English  nation ;  whereas  Mr.  Brigbt^s 

for  cherishing  any  abstract  principle  nature  is  snch,  that  for  years  past^  he 

of  good-will  to  all  men  that  the  whole  has  not  only  dissented  from  but  fero- 

country  rose  against  him,  and  that  cionsly  abused  his   countrymen  on 

Manchester  turned  him  adrift ;    but  every  leading  point  of  their  policy 

becanse,  in  the  course  of  a  just  and  and  conduct    And  yet  he  complains, 

necessary    war,    he   bitterly   railed  as  a  strange  and  vile  thing,  of  his 

against  us,  and  took    the   enemy^s  overthrow    at    Manchester!        He, 

side.   Whatever  his  principles  mav  be  John  Bright,  the   man  who  vehe- 

(and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them  mendy  asserts  that   **  the   people " 

out),  his  practice  was  infinitely  worse,  have  too  little  weight  in  the  Govern- 

We  can  tolerate  a  man  as  the  vie-  roent,  bitterly  complains  of  his  re-, 

tim  of  a  silly  crotchet,  who  holds  jection  by   a    popular  constituency 

that  all  war  is  wrong;    but  it  is  as  a  personal  wrong  on  his  part,  and 

too  much  to  expect  toleration  for  one  a  most  unrighteous  proceeding   on 

natJTe  produce  is  hi^h  in  price  just  in  proportioD.  The  former  are  high  because 
they  are  subject  to  import  duties,  ana  the  latter  are  so  also  because  the  people 
who  sell  them,  and  the  places  where  they  are  sold,  are  under  heavy  local  burdens, 
which  render  it  neceseary  that  there  should  be  a  great  addition  to  the  natural 
cost  of  production  in  order  to  realise  a  profit 

'*  New  York  being  the  great  importing  city  of  the  continent^  prices  here  regulate 
those  of  all  other  places.  But  the  truth  is  that  this  case  is  not  at  all  singular  as 
regards  the  enormous  amount  of  local  taxation.  We  cannot  hear  of  any  city  of  con- 
sequence  in  which  the  state  of  matters  is  much  better.  Plunder,  jobbery,  and 
peculation  are  the  rule  in  all  places  throughout  the  countiy,  and  in  some  caaee  the 
local  taxes  are  of  the  most  oppressive  and  annoying  character.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  iuatanee,  where  tne  people  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  scatter  their 
buildings  over  a  space  equal  to  the  whole  of  London,  there  is  a  tax  of  twenty 
dollars  od  all  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation  of  the  nature  of  peddling,  people 
who  keep  stalls  on  the  streets^  or  boys  venaing  newspapers  Those  who  cannot  get 
any  work  to  do  are  liable,  by  a  local  statute,  which  we  should  fancy  can  scarcely 
have  been  carried  into  effect  of  late,  to  imprisonment  for  six  calendar  months  I 

"  When  Mr.  Bright,  therefore,  tells  onr  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  escape  taxation,  he  talks  the  most  arrant  nonsense.  All  things 
considered,  this  country  suffers  infinitely  more  from  that  source  than  Britain  does, 
or  any  part  of  it  Then,  again,  when  he  adds  the  further  inducement  of  obtaining 
a  voice  in  public  affairs,  ne  nses  an  argument  which  every  sensible  man  here 
abjures  after  he  has  been  six  months  on  wis  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  great  evil  in 
this  country  ii  the  widue  repreientation  of  pemonel  and  the  non'repreientatian  ofpro' 
perty.  There  is  no  well-doing  man  so  humble  in  position  as  not  to  feel  that  his  in- 
terests are  injuriously  affected  by  this  arrangement  H»sees  that  his  industry  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  other  people's  property,  if  he  has  none  himself,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  a  voice  in  the  Oovernmeot  is  no  consolation  to  him  for 
being  compelled  to  contribute  to  support  the  horde  of  non-producers  and  tax-con- 
sumers who  constitute  the  governing  classes,  and,  under  pretence  of  administering 
public  affairs,  are  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  country.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  corporations,  and,  without  taking  them  into  account,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  estimate  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  this  country."  ' 

This  is  plain  speaking.  We  may  add  that  the  New  York  Herald,  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  thps  speaks  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  law-courts  of  New  York: — 

'*The  present  Constitution  provides  for  the  popular  election  of  too  many 
officials,  particularly  judges.  We  have  seen  men  of  no  character  or  repntation 
at  the  bar  elevated  to  seats  on  the  bench  through  the  workings  of  party 
machinery,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  protect  the  sooundrels  by  whose  aid 
they  had  achieved  the  judioial  ermine." 
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theirs  I     Saoh  is  the  oonsistenoy  of  of  Spain,  Portagalv  Belgium  f   §end- 

your  trne  demagogues.    ^^  Tarn  them  ing  our  fleet  to  blockaae  Antwerp, 

OQt!"    is  John  Bright's  cry  to  the  and   to    beat  Don    MigneFs    navy, 

oonstitnenoies  against  all  who  dare  and  permitting  the  British*  Legion 

to  differ  from  him ;  and  bis  indigna-  to  interfere  in  the  purely  domestic 

tion  exhales  against  the  whole  insti*  contest    between   the    OarlistB  and 

tutions  of  the  country,  if  the  men  Obristinoe?    Lastly,  as  regards  Sir 

or  ministers  whom  he  chooses  to  de*  Robert  Peel,  he  had  but  small  op* 

nounce  do  not  fall  on  the  instant,  portnnity  of  going  to  war  at  all ;  bat 

But  when  a  popular  constituency  re*,  was  it   not    his  Foreign    Minuter, 

jects  him,  the  case  becomes  yery  dif-  Lord  Aberdeen — ^the  statesman  who 

ferent  in  his  eyes.    He  is  an  ill-osed  amicably  settled  the  Tahiti  quarrel 

man — the  country  is   unworthy  of  with    France,    and    the    boundary 

him,  &c.  &c    Nevertheless,  now  that  question    with    the    United    States 

he  is  framing  a  new  Reform  Bill,  we  — who,  along  with  Peel^s  own  col- 

would  just  beg  to  remind  him  that  if  leagues  and   officials,  found  it   ne- 

triennial  Parliaments  had  been  the  cessary  to  engage  in  the  war  with 

rule  ill  the  past,  as  he  vrishes  it  to  Russia,  which  Mr.  Bright  has  ever 

be  in  the  ftitore,  the  only  clifference  so '  fdrionsly  condemned  ?    Let  Mr. 

would  have  been  that  he  would  have  Bright  answer   these   questions  be- 

been  turned  out  two  years  sooner  fore  he  again  quotes   theee   states- 

than  he  was.  men  as  authorities  for  his  peculiar 

Mr.  Bright,  we  have  said,  was  na-  views.    Desirous  of  peace  they  oer- 

turally  anzions  to  stand  well  with  his  tainly  were,  but  Brigbtites  in   any 

new  constituents,  who  had  so  gener-  sense  they  were  not.    The  great  war 

ously  elected  him  in  spite  of    his  *with  France,  as  might  be  expected, 

principles;    and  it  is  wonderfnl  to  furnishes  2k£r.  Bright  with  an  inex- 

see  the  adroitness   in   this   respect  haustible  subject  of  invective.    Had 

which  lurks  under  all  his  fervid  oro-  he  lived  in  those  times,  would  he 

tory.    But,  at  one  point  at  least,  this  not  have  stopped  that  war  at  the 

adroitness  was  carried  to  the  very  outset,  and  let  France  march  over 

borders  of  most  daring  farce.    For  Europe  as  she  liked?    Perhaps  he 

who  would  ever   have    thought  of  thinks  so;  but  if  he  had,  mostoer- 

John  Bright  appealing,  in   justifica-  tainly  the  country  would  have  risen 

tion  of  himself,  to  the  very  class  of  against  him  with  a  hundredfold  more 

rulers   and   Prime-ministers    whom  fury   than    assailed    the  Aberdeen 

he  so  ferociously  denounces  as  war-  Cabinet,  and  might  have  hung  him 

makers  and  fools  I    John  Bright  at  up  as  a  scarecrow  on  the  Sussex  coast, 

Birmingham,  with  a  view  to  silence  to  meet  Napoleon  and  his  legions 

the  gunmakers,  and  to  make  himself  arriving  from  Boulogne.     Let  Mr. 

look  as  respectable  as  possible,  abso-  Bright  try  to  read  history  better;    at 

Intely  invokes   the  shades  of  Wal-  present  he  can  only  give  parodies  of 

pole.  Fox,  Grey,  and  Peel,  as  vouch-  it.   Whether  past  or  present,  whether 

ers  for  the  wisdom  of  his  peculiar  as  relates  to  Europe  or  to  America, 

views.    If  you  condemn  me,  he^says,  he  knows  no  more  of  history  than  a 

renoember  you  will  be  condemning  boarding-school  miss   may   pick  up 

also  all  these  great  statesmen.    This  from  her  manuals.      It  is  easy    to 

was  A  floorer  to  the    sturdy   gan-  rhetoricise  when  the  speaker  invents 

makers,  whose  knowledge  -  of  Parlia-  his  facts  as  well  as  his  views,  and 

mentary  history  was  not  sufficiently  when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

ready  to  be  able  lo  fire  the  shot  back  need  to  square  with  common-sense, 

again  down  the  orator's  throat ;  but  If  Mr.  Bright  knew  one-half  of  what 

we  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  aware  he   pretends   to   have    studied,    he 

by  this  time  of  the  legerdemain  prac-  would  be  aware  that  so  far  was  Mr. 

tised  upon  them.    Did  not  Walpole  Pitt  fropi  desiring  to  interfere  with 

go  to  war  with  Spain  ?    Did  not  Fox  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  that  he 

die  exhorting  his  colleagues   to  an  hailed  the  early  dawn  of  the  Revoln- 

energetio  prosecution  of  the  war  with  tion  with  undissembled  satisfactiont; 

France  ?    Did  not  Earl  Grey  go  the  and  even  when  the  Revolution  steeped 

length  of  taking  part  in  the  civU  wars  itaelf  in  blood  and  horrors,  and  when 
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Hr.  Bnrke,  correctlj  discerning  in  its    Fox  that  peaee  with  him  v€u  imposti' 
chiefs  nothing  hot  apostles  of  intoler-    hle^  and  that  the  active  prosecution 
ance    and    anarchy,    most    strongly    of   the  war  was  ineyitable.^'    And 
urged  a  cmsade  against  it  as  a  foe    then  he  makes  the  statement^  which 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Europe/ Mr.    the  Dnke  of  Ai^U  repeated  the  other 
Pitt  resolutely  refused.     He  would    day  from  personal  koowledge,  that 
take  'no  part  with  the  Allied  sove-    ^*  almost  Mr.  Fox^s  last  words  to  one 
reigns  in  their  invasion  of  France  in    of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  col- 
1792.    Even  the  decree  of  the  Oon«    leagues,  enjoineiTon  his  tarvivors  the 
vention,  offering  aid  to  the  disaffected    vigorous   prosecution   of   the   war." 
in  every  country  against  the  estab-    And  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
lished  GoTernments.  could  not  draw    the  late  Earl  Grey  (whom  Mr.  Bright 
Mr.  Pitt  from  his  policy  of  non-inter-    also  quotes  as  an  authority  on  his 
ference,  until  the  French  Republicans    side),  as  Mr.  Fox's  sacoessor  in  the 
settled  the  matter  by  declaring  war    Foreign   office,  used   the   following 
against  us.    Lord  John  Russell  is  the    solemn  and  emphatic  language  in  the 
only  living  statesman  in  whom  Mr.    House  of  Lords :    ^^  I  am  far,  very 
Bright  inclines  to  repose  confidence,    far,  from  holding  out  to  your  lord- 
and  he  is  one  who  in  his  early  days    ships  confident  anticipation  of  sue* 
vituperated  the  Tories  for  engaging    cess.    The  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
in  the  war  with  France :  but  when    Him  who  giveth  the  victory.    But 
he  came  to  stndy  the  subject  (as  we    one  thin^  is  certain,  that  our  only 
wish  Mr.  Bright  would  do),  and  to    hop^  it  in  renstanee,  so  far  as  we 
hold  the  pen  of  history,  as  in  his  Life    eon  resist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
of  Fox,  what  does  he  say  t    He  tells    the   enemy."      Oould   language   be 
us  that  **Mr.  Pitt  took  a  totally  dif-    more  explicit  or  more  solemn?    It  is 
ferent  yiew  of  the  nature  and  objects    the  langaage  of  one  who  feels  that 
of  the  war "  from  Mr.  Burke.    ^*  He    even  resistance  is  all  but  hopeless, 
was  ready  to  admit   that  we  had    but  that  resist  we  must,  whatever 
nothing  to  do  with  the  internal  go-    betide.    It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Bright  to 
vernment  of  France,   provided   its    traduce  the  dead  and  vituperate  the 
ralers   were   disposed   and    able  to    living.    It  is  easy  for  one  who  does 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the    nothing  but  talk,  and  who  cannot 
foreign  Governments.    In  short,  h^    even  draw  up  an  ordinary  bill  for 
treated  Robespierre  and  Oarnot  as  he    Parliament,  to  lift  his  heel  against 
would  have  treated  any  other  French    the  statesmen  of  England,  and  to 
rulers,  whose  ambition  was  to  be  re-    vilify  the  policy  of  his  6wn  country 
sisted,  and  whose  interference  in  the    for  generations  back.    Any  one  can 
affairs  of  other  nations  was  to  be    do  that,  and  the  meaner  and  more 
checked  and  prevented."    Or  turn  to    narrow-minded  the  better.  Bot  yfhst 
another  authority  and  another  event,    are  we  to  think  of  sach  an  one,  w)ien 
The  Edinburgh  Beciev,  to  whom  the    every   fact   which    he    condescends 
Tory  chiefs  of  the  beginning  of  the    upon  proves  to  be  erroneous,  and 
century  used  to  be  the  incarnation    when  eveiy  authority  he  appeals  to 
of  all  evil,  in  a  recent  article,  gives    gives  him  the  lie? 
the    following    statement    of     Mr.^      Besides  imputing  imaginary  prin- 
Fox's  views  on  the  war,  after  his    ciples  of  policy  to  particular  states- 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  his  ovm    men,  Mr.  Bright  favoured  his  Bir- 
negotiations  witli  the  French  Grovern-    mingham  audience  with  some  sweep- 
ment.    A  year  after  Pitt  had  sunk    ing  **  new  readings  "  in  the  wide  field 
into  the  tomb,  and  when  Fox  ruled    of  British  history.    "  If  you  turn  to 
in  his  stead,  the  latter  did  not  scruple    the  History  of  England,"  he  told  the 
to  boast  that  his  predecessor's  policy    gunmakers,  ^^froiu  the  period  of  the 
had  failed  to  restore  peace  to  Europe,    Revolution  to  the  present,   ^u  will 
but  that  ^  his  own  system  had  never   find  that  an  entirety  new  policy  was 
been  tried."     But  when   he   tried    adopted;  and  that,  while  we  had  en- 
tbat  *^  system,"  what  was  the  result  ?    deavoured  in  former  times  to  keep 
^*  The  practical  experience  of  Buona-    ourselves  free  of  European  complica- 
parte's  poticy,  thus  acquired,"  sajs    tions,  we  then  began  to  act  upon  a 
the  Whig  reyiewer,  ^^eonvinetd  mr.    system  of  constant  entanglement  in 
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the  a&irs  of  foreign  countries.''  As  forefiatheni  of  the  Commonwealth 
Qsaal,  Mr.  Bright  does  not  say  what  hy  comparing  the  two.  In  the  hrief 
history  or  histories  of  England  he  period  between  Cromwell  and  the 
has  been  studying,  and  in  which  Kevolntion  of  1688,  there  was  indeed 
his  andienoe  or  the  public  may  a  change  of  policy,  and  the  half 
hope  to  find  any  corroboration  of  Papist  and  whole  voluptuary  Charles 
his  statement.  It  is  certainly  II.  adopted  the  system  of  peaee-at- 
not  Macaulay's  (In  which  William  an^-prioe,  or  rather  for  a  pretty  good 
m.  and  his  policy  are  highly  ex-  pnce— to  wit,  French  subsidies  for 
tolled),  nor  any  other  with  which  we  himself  an^  Court.  Perhaps  Mr. 
are  acqnunted.  Mr.  Bright  is  again  Bright  never  heard  of  the  loud  and 
referring  merely  to  that  imaginary  indignant  outcry  of  his  pacific  iriends 
History  which  floats  in  his  own  ^*  the  people"  on  the  sale  of  Dunkirk : 
brain.  Has  he  no  reoollection  of  the*  but  he  cannot  help  knowing  that  it 
fact,  that  instead  of  "  endeavouring  was  this  disgraceful,  submissive  pol- 
io keep  free  of  European  coraplica-  icy,  and  their  treason  to  the  Protes- 
tions,"  our  kings  of  old  used  to  pride  tant  cause,  whidi  proved  the  ruin 
themselves  upon  being  ^*  kings  of  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and  occasioned 
France  "  also  ?  and  that,  considering  the  Revolution,  which  (to  Mr.  B right's 
the  ways  and  means  at  their  disposal,  horrori)  produced  a  reversal  of  policy 
they  really,  by  their  ceaseless  inva-  upon  both  of  these  pointa.  So  that 
sions  and  wars  in  France,  from  the  here  agunMr.  Brigbt^s  '^  facts  ^'  are 
days  of  Coeur-de-Iion  and  the  Black  wholly  imaginary.  To  the  best  of 
Prince  downwards,  supported  their  her  means  and  opportunity,  England 
title  in  a  very  formidable  and  pertina-  from  the  earliest  times  took  a  very 
clous  manner.  The  Spanish  war  and  lively  interest  and  share  in  ^^  Euro- 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  days  of  Queen  peau  complications."  She  had  shown 
Elizabeth,  doubtless  figure  in  Mr.  nerself  quite  as  willing  to  fight  with 
Bright's  eyes  as  a  pure  myth,  devised  other  nations  before  the  Bevolution 
to  exalt  the  feelings  of  the  nation  on  as  ever  she  has  done  since.  But  her 
behalf  of  that  *' Protestant  cause"  means  for  doing  so  in  early  times 
which  he  regards  as  a  grand  source  were,  of  course,  very  limited  in  degree 
of  misery  to  this  country ,^ust  as  he  to  what  they  afterwards  became ;  and 
regards  the  ambition  of  the  Grande  her  interest  in  Continental  affairs  has 
Monarque  of  France,  a  century  later,  gone  on  steadily  widening  and  in- 
as  a  myth  also.  But  what  does  creasing.  In  these  two  facts  (and  not 
he  say  to  the  policy  of  the  Great  in  Mr.  Bright's  hypothesis  of  greater 
Protector?  Cromwell  was  a  "man  power  on  the  part  of  our  "  blood- 
of  the  people ;"  yet  he  went  farther  sucking "  aristocrats  I)  is  to  be  found 
than  any  British  monarch  either  the  explanation  of  the  greater  extent 
before  or  I  since,  in  upholding  that  of  *^  European  complications'*  now- 
Prbtestant'  cause  which  Mr.  Bright  adays,  and  of  the  costliness  of  oar 
sneers  at, — proclaiming  to  all  Europe  wars  compared  with  those  under  the 
that  the  cannon  of  England  would  Tudors.  In  early  times,  when  locomo- 
avenge  all  murdered  l^rotestants.  tion  and  intercommunication  were  ex- 
How  Mr.  Bright  must  gnash  his  teeth  tremely  limited,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
at  the  history  of  such  things  I  Had  and  especially  our  own  nation,  lived 
a  demagogue  of  Mr.  Bright's  stamp  comparatively  apart,  and  the  wars 
arisen  in  those  times,  tlie  Great  Pro-  and  fightings  which  went  on  so  abun- 
tector  would  have  made  short  work  dantly  took  place  chiefly  within  each 
with  him.  Both  may  be  called  men  country's  own  limits.  It  was  Scotland 
of  the  people, — ^bnt  with  what  a  against  England,  England  against 
difference  I  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland, — accom- 
action,  of  strong  common-sense,  and  panied  by  rebellions  and  civil  wars 
English  to  the  core — and  all  England  in  each.  But  as  the  means  of  looo- 
followed  him ;  Bright  is  all  talk,  motion,  especially  by  sea,  increased, 
all  crotchet,  and  a  most  exceptional  the  nations  began  to  be  more  and 
Englishman,  and  not  even  the  ffun-  more  affected  by  each  other's  interests 
makers  of  Birmingham  will  long  and  conduct;  and  thus  England,  like 
tolerate  his  policy.    We  insult  our  her   neighbours,  became  more  and 
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more  involved  in  wbat  Mr.  Bright  answer  that  question  in  tlie  negative 

dalls  ^'  European  oomplications/*   The  without  letting  the  principle  involved 

process  was  as  inevitable  as  any  in  in  it  lead  ns  in  any  way  beyond  the 

nature.    It  is  entirely  false  and  ab-  limits  of  soand  sense  and  national  in- 

6nr<l   to  say    that   in  former  times  terest;  bnt  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 

"' England  endeawmred  to  keep  herself  Bright  to  answer  it  at  all,  withont 

free  from  European  complications," —  receding  from  his  favourite  principle 

for,  compared  with  the  extent  of  her  of  absolutely    abstaining  from   war 

means  and  opportunities,  she  then  save  when  we  are  attacked  upon  our 

showed  as  much   relish  for   foreign  own  shores. 

war,  and  spent  as  milch   money  in  Mr.  Bright  issomuch  of  a  dreamez\ 

such  work,  as  she  has  done  since  the  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  character, 

Revolution.    But  it  is  quite  true  that  not  only  of   the  aristocratic  classes 

her  relations  and  complications  with  whom  he  defames,  but  even  of  ^^  the 

foreign  states  were  very  much  less  people"  whose  champion  he  assumes 

then  than  now.    Is  this  a  discovery  ?  to  be.    The  aristocracy  are  all   for 

'  Certainly  it  can  appear  so  to  no  one  war, — ^the  people  are  all  for  peace* 

but  a  monomaniac.    Mr.  Bright  might  So  says  Mr.  Bright;  but  we  cannot 

as  well  praise  our  ancestors  of  the  see  one  tittle  of   evidence  for  any 

16th  and  1 7th  centuries  for  not  having  such  notion.    It  is  just  eight  years 

made  war  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  since    '*  the  people"  came    into  pro- 

and  have  denounced  our  annexations  minence  on  the  Continent.    They  had 

in  India,   and  our  wars  with  China  long  before  made  their  voice  heard 

and  Persia,  as  things  totally  opposed  in  our  own  Islands.    More  than  two 

to  the  practice  of  our  Grovemment  centuries  ago  they  placed  Cromwell^ 

before  the  Revolution  1    Besides,  let  one   of    themselves,   at    the   head 

us  whisper  a  word  in  this  righteous  of  the  State,  and  we  know  how  he 

Qaaker^s  ear.    The   nations  of  Eu-  stretched  to  the  uttermost  the  prin- 

rope,  from  isolated  units,  have   be-  ciple  of  interfering  i;i  the  afiairs  of 

come  parts  of  one   commonwealth,  otner  States.    It  was  Chatham,  the 

Instead  of  hermits,  each  content  with  ^^  great  commoner,"  who  tamed  the 

minding  itself,  they  have  grown  into  pride  of  the  Bourbons,   when   the 

a  Society,  which,  like  all  societies,  has  Family  Pact  had    leagued  France, 

by  common  consent  made  laws  for  Spain,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Naples 

itself,  in  order  to  abrogate  the  bar-  in  an  alliance  offeniive  and  defensive, 

barous  law  of  the  strongest,  and  to  And  it  was  his  son,  plain  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

maintain   a   regime  of  justice  and  confronted  alike  the  red  repubhcan- 

peace  amongst  all  its  members.    In  ism  of  Robespierre  and  the  iron  des* 

keeping  this    code   of  international  potism  of  Napoleon.    What  did  the 

law  consists  the  moralitv  of  nations ;  people  do  in  France  the  instant  they 

JQEft  as  in  keepiof  the  laws  of  their  got  the  government  into  their  own 

country  conaists  Uie  morality  of  in-  hands  ?  Surely  we  need  not  rehearse, 

divlduals.   And  when  Mr.  Bright  tells  even  for  Mr.  Bright^s  enlightenment, 

us  trulv   that  nations,  like   indivi-  the  system  of  universal  propaganda 

duals,  Lave  tJieir  duties,    and   that  isra,  of  universal  interference  in  the 

"  there  is  no  permanent  greatness  to  internal  affairs  of  other   States, — in 

a   nation   except  it  be   based  upon  fine,   of  universal  war,    into  which 

morality,"  we  are   tempted    to   ask  the  French  people  and  their  dema- 

what  would  he  think  of  a  nation  that  gogue   leaders   plunged.      There   is 

would  not  stir  a  hand  to  check  fraud  no   intolerance   like    that    of    the 

and    oppression,    unless   these  were  demagogue — of    which    truth    Mr. 

directed  against  itself?    It  in  the  so-  Bright  himself  is  a  pretty  good  ex- 

dety  or  commonwealth  of  nations,  a  ample; — and   there   is  no   class  so 

powerful  State  remain  neutral  while  regardless   of  consequences,    or    so 

smaller  States  are  being  crushed  and  ready  to  engage  in  war,  as  the  mob. 

annihilated,  is  the  conduct  of  such  Although  the  United  States  are  en- 

a  State  based  upon  the  morality  of  tirely  removed    fh>m  the  complica- 

which  Mr.  Bright  approves,  and  with-  tions  of  European  politics,  the  Cabi- 

out  which,  he  says,  no   nation  can  net  of  Washmgton    is    wonderfully 

be   permanently   great  t  '  We   could  pugnaoiousi    considering    its    small 
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opportunities   for  war   and  its  rare  the  war."    Yet  no  sooner  does  he 

occasions   of  offence.     It   conquers  find  it  necessary  to  hold  np  an  ima- 

and  annexes  to  the  best  of  its  ability  ginary  tableau  before    the  men  of 

in  its  own  continent ;  and  so  far  is  Birmingham,  than  he  ignores  alike 

it  from  holding  Mr.  Bright's  principle  history  and  his  own  words,  and  ez- 

of  non-interference  with  the  a&irs  of  claims  how  peaceful  would  be  the 

others,  that  it  presnmptaoasly  sports  policy  of  this  country  if  the  working- 

the  Monro  doctrine,  by  which    all  classes  had  the  supreme  power  in 

Powers  but  itself  are  forbidden    to  the  State  I    To  such  nonsense  does 

make   any  settlement  in    the  New  Mr  Bright's  crotchet  carry  him, — to 

World !  And  the  American  "  people,*'  such  a^urd  AnyeL  does  his  oratoiy 

as  IS  well  known,  not  only  back  their  descend. 

republican  rulers  in  all  such  courses,  If  the  working-dasees  are  very 
but  on  every  occasion  of  slightest  Iambs  and  Quakers  in  Mr.  Bright*s 
offence,  or  of  difference  with  a  foreign  opinion,  the  aristocracy,  on  the  other 
Power,  cry  out  in  most  preposterous  hand,  are  in  his  eyes  a  cruel  and  ini- 
fashion  for  war.  Or  let  Mr.  Bright  quitons  set  of  men,  who  have  a  selfiali 
look  at  home.  It  was  only  by  the  desire  to  keep  the  country  constantly 
help  of  the  aristocracy  that  Walpole  engaged  in  war.  We  have  already 
was  able  to  stand  out  at  first'  against  shown  that  the  facts  are  quite  op- 
the  popular  clamour  for  war  with  posed  to  this  hypothesis :  but  we  can 
Spain, — the  nobles  were  for  peace,  the  also  show  that  self-interest  must  ever 
people  for  war :  and  when  the  march  impel  the  aristocracy  to  a  policy  of 
of  events  at  length  bea%  Walpole,  and  peace.  Does  not  history  tell  ns  &at 
war  was  reluctantly  declared,  the  bells  in  almost  all  wars  the  aristocracy  are 
pealed  from  every  steeple,  and  bon-  the  greatest  losers, — Closing  the  most 
fires  blazed  in  the  streets,  to  express  lives,  and  bearing  the  chief  burdens! 
the  popular  exultation.  The  war  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  war 
with  France,  reluctantly  engaged  in  costs  them  far  more  lives  than  it 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  energetically  op-  costs  any  other  class  in  the  comma- 
posed  by  the  great  Whig  families,  nity.  It  has  been  so  IVom  the  days  of 
the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Cannos  and  Pharsalia  down  to  present 
aristocracy.  And  when  Mr.  Bright  times.  The  old  patrician  families  of 
inveighs  against  Lord  Palraerston^s  Home  were  almost  annihilated  in  the 
policy  in  the  Pacifico  affiiir,  has  he  desperate  wars  which  preceded  and 
forgotten  that  it  was  in  the  House  made  possible  the  imperial  despotism 
of  Lords  that  that  bellicose  policy  of  the  Cessars.  The  wars  of  the  Roses, 
was  condemned,  and  that  in  the  and  again  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
House  of  Oommons  it  was  expressly  wealth,  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
supported  ? — ^his  war-loving  Tories  old  nobility  of  England.  The  wars 
being  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  of  the  Omsades  ^poverished  and 
his  peaceful  Liberals  and  Radicals  decimated  the  general  nobility  of 
backing  up  the  bellicose  Minister!  Europe.  And  as  the  nobles  lost 
Finally,  to  come  down  to  the  present  ground  by  these  wars,  the  power  of 
day,  was  it  not  the  working-classes  the  commonalty  was  increased.  Let 
and  the  House  of  Oommons  who  Mr.  Bright  turn  to  any  historian  he 
were  tLe  most  ardent  advocates  and  pleases,  whether  of  oar  own  or  of 
supporters  of  the  war  with  Russia  ?  other  countries,  and  he  will  find 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  reluctance  that  war  has  been  the  great  de- 
of  our  rulers  to  engage  in  that  war.  stroyer  of  the  old  booses,  and  an 
They  sought  by  every  means  in  their  important  elevator  of  the  power  and 
power  to  keep  out  of  it ;  whereas  innuence  of  the  people.  Every  war 
**the  people*'  resolutely,  and  even  throws  our  great  houses  into  mourn- 
fiercely,  demanded  that  the  Czar  ing  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
should  not  be  allowed  to  trample  un-  other  section  of  the  nation ;  and 
der  foot  the  law  of  nations.  "  You  every  war  elevates  a  number  of  corn- 
were  consenting  parties  to  that  moners  to  the  ranks  of  the  a^isto- 
war,"  said  Mr.  Bright  himself,  scold-  cracy.  The  British  aristocracy  are 
ing  the  working-classes  in  his  Glasgow  not  a  class  of  idlers.  The  elder  sons 
letter, — "  your  voice  was  in  favour  of  apply  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
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the  management  of  the  land,  qnite  them  to  the  servioe  ;  and  if  thej 
as  thoroughly  and  ably  as  Messrs.  look  for  reward  at  all,  U  is  in  the 
Bright  and  Gobden  to  mannfactures ;  voioe  of  fame,  and  in  the  thanks  of 
and  wo  should  think  the  manage-  their  country.  Despite  Mr.  Bright, 
ment  of  the  land  is  quite  as  difficult  they  will  not  look  for  it  in  vain, 
a  thing,  and  as  important  to  the  The  nation,  he  says,  liyes  in  the  cot- 
nation,  as  the  superintendence  of  a  tage ;  but  there  is  not  a  cottage  in 
flannel  or  cotton  mill.  The  cadets  the  land  that  does  not  now  echo  the 
join  the  army  or  navy, — preferring  acclaim  that  ^*  the  great  houses  have 
these  services  not  certainly  from  any  borne  them  well  in  the  fight.*' 
pecuniary  motives,  but  because  they  The  impulsiveness  and  impreoay' 
are  most  congenial  to  the  chivalrous  anee  of  the  lower  classes  make  them 
spirit  natural  to  all  aristocracies,  as  prone  to  rush  recklessly  into  war, 
Mr.  Bright  **  does "  political  economy,  as  the  wider  vision  and  habitual 
as  well  as  history,  for  himself  ;  but  self-control  of  the  upper  classes  tend 
if  he  W9uld  turn  to  M^Oulloch  and  in  the  other  direction.  But  the  diffe- 
other  authorities  in  this  science,  he  rent  manner  in  which  war>taxation 
would  find  that  the  chief  character-  affects  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
istic  of  the  military  service  is  the  is  of  itself  a  strong  reason  for  the 
small  pay  attached  to  it,  compared  to  former  being  generally  (as  we  find 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  that  them  to  be)  on  the  side  of  peace, 
profession.  Were  our  aristocracy  and  the  latter  on  the  side  of  war. 
drones,  they  would  stay  at  home,  and  Who  but  the  upper  classes  bear  the 
simply  seek  to  live  comfortably  upon  chief  burdens  of  war  ?  Who  but 
their  money.  But,  far  from  doing  they  have  that  reserve  wealth,  from 
so,  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  re-  which  all  taxation  is  chiefiy  drawn, 
giment  and  in  every  campaign,  bear-  an^  upon  which  in  extraordinary 
ing  every  hardship  and  confronting  emergencies  tiaxation  falls,  exclusive- 
every  danger  with  the  high  spirit  of  ly  ?  Even  in  time  6f  peace  (if  we 
their  race.  ^^  There  goes  ten  thousand  except  the  self-impoeed  taxes  on  to- 
a-year  I  "  was  the  remark  overheard  bacco  and  strong  drinks),  the  work* 
in  the  Peninsula  as  a  young  ensign,  ing  classes  contribute  a  very  small 
in  one  of  the  Duke's  rapid  marches,  proportion  of  the  national  burdens  ; 
appeared  dragging  himself  painfully  and  in  war  the  extra  revenue  is  raised 
along  by  the  side  of  his  wearied  regi-  chiefiy  by  the  Income  tax,  irom  which 
ment.  The  eologium  of  the  old  the  lower  classes  are  specially  and 
French  general  to  his  regiment  of  entirely  exempt.  War,  in  fact,  is  a 
Scottish  gentry  at  Roussillon  —  time  when  large  sums  are  drawn 
^^  Le  g&ntilhomme  eat  Uyujown  gentiU  from  the  upper  classes,  and  spent 
homnUy  et  se  montre  tel  dans  beMin  among  the  lower.  Where  did  the 
et  dans  Is  danger  "  — ^is  as  true  now  as  eighty  millions  sterling  spent  in 
at  any  period  of  our  history.  On  the  the  late  war  go  to  ?  Only  a  small 
bleak  plateau  of  Sebastopol,  or  in  the  portion  of  it  was  spent  abroad  in  the 
dripping  periloQS  trenches  of  that  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war  ;  nine- 
twelvemonth'^  leaguer,  as  now  under  tenths  of  it  were  spent  among  our- 
tlio  torrid  sun  of  India,  the  gentry  selves.  The  shipping  trade  and  ship- 
of  England  have  been  ever  fDromost  bnilders  prospered  amazingly  ;  so 
in  the  fray,  most  patient  under  suf-  did  the  iron-trade  in  all  its  branches, 
fering,  and  have  fallen  most  thickly  from  the  pits  and  fornaoes  of  Wales 
in  the  red  harvests  of  death.  And  and  Scotland,  to  the  cutlers  and  gun- 
what  do  they  seek  to  gain  by  this  makers  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
strange  sacrifice  of  ease  and  life  ?  and  the  cannon-founders  in  our  ar- 
Is  it  the  ensign's  £96  a-year  that  senals, — so  did  the  woollen-factories 
Attracts  onr  gentry — those  **  greedy,  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Galashiels,  and 
Belfish  aristocrats  "  of  friend  fright's  even  Hawick, — not  forgetting  the 
vocabulary  ?  Is  it  the  captain's  coal-trade  and  colliers,  who  found  a 
meagre  half-pay,  after  twenty  years'  new  market  opened  to  them  for  the 
of  service,  for  which  they  toil  as  supply  of  the  large  steam-marine 
BoldieVs  ?  No,  truly.  it  is  the  required  in  the  work  of  war  and 
high  spirit  of  their  race  that  impels  transport     In  fact,  labour  itself  of 
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all   kinds'  rose   in   value    all   over  trembles  on  the  life>tbread  of  one 

the  conntry.    And  wagea  ever  most  man.     Popular  disoontent  and  war« 

so  rise  in  times  of  war,  when  ao  like  aspirations  seem  to  grow  rifer 

many  extra  millions  of  money  are  in  Italy.     At  Venice  latdy,  when 

spent  by  Government  amongst  the  Bistori   as    Judith    declaimed    the 

industrial  classes,  and  when  the  la-  words,    ^^Tell    yoor    children    that 

hour  market  is  thinned  by  the  extra  every  war  is  sacred  which  is  waged 

drafts  of  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  in  defence  of  your  native  land,'*  the 

Hr.  Bright,  we  believe,  has  a  woollen-  whole  theatre,  under  the  very  eyes 

fiictoiy;  if  he  fared  like  his  neigh-  of  the  Austrian  authorities,  rose  in 

hours,  be  must  have  made  a  pretty  tumultuous    applause.      The    spark 

good  thing  of  it  during  the  war,  get-  once  struck,  Uiere  are  other  countries 

Ung  back  in  profits  mnoh  more  than  which  will  catch  fire;  and  the  result 

he  paid  in  extra  taxes;  and  if  he  of  these  revolutionary    ris>ings    can 

acted   like    his   neighbours   (as  we  hardly  fail  to  be  a  war  of  appalling 

doubt  not  he  did),  the  workers  in  magnitude.    It  is  surely  symptomatic 

his  employ  would  likewise  profit  bv  of  monomania  that  Mf.  Brighi  should 

the  high  wages  of  the  time.    On  aU  think  the  best  way  to  keep  this  ooun- 

these  accounts^  it  becomes  him  to  try  clear  of  such  ^*  European  oom- 

revise   his  theories  on  this  subject  plications"  is  to  give  tJie  working- 

before  he  again  oomes   before   the  classes  a  predominant  power  in  the 

pnbUc   with   the  parade  of  an  in-  State  I     On   the   other    hand    Mr. 

Btruotor.  Bright^s  friend,  Mr.  Dnnlop,  MJP., 

At  no  time  in  the  world^s  history  sees  the  absurdity  of  this,  but  makes 

could  Mr.  Bright^s  theory  as  to  the  a  similar  demand  for  an  extensive 

essentially    pacific    temper    of    the  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  oompel- 

masses  have  been  so  entirely  out  of  ling  our  Grovernment  to  abandon  its 

place  as  at  present.    "  War  is  a  game  system  of  non-intervention,  and  to 

which,  were  th^  people  wise,  kings  sidopt    one    of    active    support    to 

would  not  play  at^"  said  the  poet  of  the    ^  nationalities."     He   says   we 

old.    The  people,  says  the  poet,  were  should  have  helped  Hungary  against 

not  wise  in  those  days :  no  one  doubts  Russia  and  Austria,    Rome  against 

that  they  are  much  wiser  now, — ^yet  France,  &c. ;  and  adds,  *^  There  is  no 

the  only  difEerence  in  their  oonduot  result  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 

in  this  respect  is,  that  they  nov>  take  chise    in    which    I    should     more 

war  as  a  game  which  they  desire  to  heartily  rejoice  than   this, — ^that  it 

play    at   themselves.      War-making  would  force  our  Government  into  a 

nowadays  is  more  in  vogue  with  the  different  course  of  policy  than  any 

people  than  with  their  rulers.     The  party  of  our  statesmen  have  hitherto 

Kings  and  ^vernments  of  £uro^  at  pursued,  .  .  .  taking  up  its  ground 

present  desire  peace  above  all  things,  as  the  steady  supporter  of  liberty  in 

With  Napoleon  III.  as  peace-maker  every  part  of  Europe,  that  all  me- 

general  (though  his  conduct  in  the  men  may  rely  on  us  to  give  them 

CharUa-et-Gecrgs   affiiir   has  some-  moral  weight  and  confidenoe,  and^ 

what  detracted  from  his  honours  in  if  circumstances  favoured,   material 

this  respect)  the  various  powers  are  help."    There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 

as  diligent  as  may  be  in  cultivating  a  Dunlop   is    ri^ht,    and    Mr.  Bright 

good  understanding  with  one  another,  entirely  wrong,  in  his  interpretation 

In  truth,  despite  Mr.  Bright^s  theories,  of  the  popular  sympathies,  and  of  the 

it  is  not  from  kings  at  all  that  the  effects  which  would  follow  a  great 

impulse  to  war  is  nowadays  to  be  lowerins  o^  the  franchise;  but  we 

apprehended, — ^but  from  the   ^*peo-  opine   Uiat   the  change  which  the 

pie."    The  next  war  that  comes  is  member  for  Greenock  deures  to  pro- 

to  be  looked  for  not  from  the  rulers,  duce  in  our  foreiffn  policy,  is  quite  as 

but  from  the  ruled.    The  fires  of  dia-  far  wr^g  on  the  one  side  as  Mr. 

union    and    revolt  are  smouldering  Bright^s  is  on  the  other.     We  thank 

all  throughout  Turkey,    and  at  no  Grod  there  is  throughout  our  people  a 

distant  date  that  wide  empire  threat-  keen  patriotism  and  ardent  hatred 

ens  to  fly  to  pieoes  like  an  explod-  of  despotism  and  oppression  ef  ery- 

ing  bombi^elL    The  peace  of  France  where :  but  it  is  a  force  to  be  hua> 
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banded)  not  wasted.  A  steam  engine  bare  no  more  Orimean  wan,  we  most 
vrlll  do  little  if  its  steam  is  constantly  witness  a  great  change  in  the  condi- 
blowing  off.  And  It  is  only  when  tion  of  the  continent.  Look  at  the 
guided  by  calm  statesmansmp,  and  map  of  Earope.  There  is  Rnssia--a 
when  controlled  by  the  doe  fear  of  wide  sea  of  soldiers,  ever  encroaching 
war- taxes  on  the  part  of  the  upper  on  her  neighbours  both  in  Europe  and 
and  middle  classes,  that  the  generous  Asia.  There  are  Austria  and  Prussia, 
but  unreflecting  war  passions  of  the  both  essentially  military  powers, — the 
masses  can  be  kept  within  due  one  a  military  despotism  by  necessity 
bounds,  and  directed  to  the  roost  of  her  internal  condition — ^the  other, 
useful  results.  military  in  aelf  defenoe.  And  close 
Although  all  is  quiet  on  the  sur-  to  oar  own  shores  is  France— an 
face  at  present,  there  are  trying  empire  of  the  sword,  backed  by  Mr. 
times  coming  for  this  country,  and  BrighVs  fiayourite  system  of  univertal 
we  will  n^  wary  and  resolute  suffrage.  In  the  face  of  these  things, 
pilots  iat  the  helm  of  affairs.  !N'o-  and  in  the  face  of  a  future  which  by 
thing  happens  by  mistake;  and  no  means  looks  peaceful,  it  becomes 
since  the  last  war  closed,  it  has  Great  Briton  to  be  most  circumspect 
often  seemed  to  us  that,  among  other  in  her  policy,  and  to  look  well  to  her 
purposes  of  Providence,  that  war  was  defences.  Taken  In  connection  with 
sent  to  awake  this  country  betimes  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  warnings 
from  the  long  sleep  and  false  dream  of  in  Montalembert^s  recent  work  are 
peace  and  security  into  which  it  had  not  to  be  disregarded.  Whether  or 
so  complacently  sunk.  That  war  wcis  not  he  is  right  in  his  estimate  of  our 
brief,  like  a  prelude,  yet  so  sharp  and  means  of  defence,  he  at  least  ezpresaes 
severe  as  to  warn  us  of  the  tremen-  the  views  and  sentiments  entertained 
dous  military  power  and  abiUty  of  the  of  this  eountrv  by  Cbntinental  states- 
Continental  States.  It  came,  as  it  men.  And  of  these  views  we  submit 
seems  to  us,  to  arouse  our  nation  to  the  following,  for  the  consideration, 
the  increasingly  momentous  aspect  of  not  only  of  Mr.  Bright,  but  also  of 
foreign  politics,  and  to  the  obvious  those  who  think  very  differentiy  from 
deficiency  in  our  own  means  of  de«  him  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
fence,  in  order  that,  when  a  still  defences: — 
greater  war  comes  upon  Europe,  our 

cradle-isle  of  freedom  may  be  bul-       "England's  danger  is  not  from  withm. 

warked  for  the  contest,  and  not  in  Itis  from  withciU  that  she  is  menaced 

that  state  of  woeful   letiiargy   and  ^7  *^«  '«»]  P^V^'  ^  ^l^'f  h  «he  may  sue- 

helplessness  in  which  the  outb%ak  of  «"°^^  ^""^  ^'^VV^'^t^.Ztt   aI 

♦k«  r«-;«,^««  «.«-  iw^^A  «»    T*.  «,;n  «^*  entertains  an  unfortunate  delusion.    At 

the  Orimean  war  found  us   It  will  not  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g„^  ^^^  E 

do  to  say  that,  as  aknost  every  war  ^-^^^  ^^^  exception  of  France/cherishQ 

has  found  us  unprepared  at  the  out-  ^n  intimate  accord  with  England,  pene- 

set,  and  yet  we  generally  did  well  trated,  moreover,  as  it  then  was,  with 

in  the  end,  therefore  we  may  safely  the  recent  victories  of  the  armies  of  the 

allow  the  same  thin^  to  happen  again.  Utter  in  Spain  and  Belgium.    It  ia  no 

Every  year  the  engines  of  war  grow  longer  so  today.   The  Eoglish  army  has 

more  powerful,   and    the  means  of  indubitably  lost  its  prestige.  Again,  the 

concentration  and  attack  more  rapid  gradual  progress  of  liberal  ideas  in  Eng- 

and  effective ;  so   that  the  tardiness  land,  and  the  retrograde  march  of  the 

which  was  but  costiy  and  damaging  great  Continental  States  for  some  years 

to  our  prestige  in  former  times,  may  ^^"^^  »**  ^?  direction  of  absolute  power, 

now  prove  all  but  fatal.    There  is  no  ^*^«  marshalled  the  two  political  ays- 

nndue^ar-spirit  in  our  Government  SLrr::rg%^:;^^^^^^^ 

or  our  aristocracy :  compared  witii  .ufficientiy Vear  to  admit  of  a  co^aict 

the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  it  is  taking  place  from  day  to  day.    There 

entirely  the  other  way.    And  if  Mr.  existsT  besides,  against  England,  in  the 

"Bright  be  really  desirous  of  inculcat-  minds  of  many,  a  moral  repulsion,  which 

!ng  ills  doctrines,  let  him  go  amongst  of  itself  alone  constitutes  a  serious  dan- 

the  Continental  Powers,  and  preach  ger. 

diBamiament  to  them.    If  we  are  to       "The  horror  and  spite  with  which 

be  eafe  without  an  army  at  home,  and  the  spectacle  of  her  enduring  and  proa- 
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peroiu  liberty  filLi  strrile  ■ouk,  hare  and  steam  will  ever  lend  more  force  to 

created  in  Europe  a  commoc  ground  of  Btrooff  battallooe  ihaa  to  good  reaaoni. 

animosity  against  her.    It  will  be  easy  BysuDstitatingmechanicarcontriTanees 

for  any  one  who  may  wiah  to  turn  to  for  man^  individual  energy,  these  pow- 

good  account   this   animosity,  and   to  ers  invite  and  aecond  the  establishment 

profit  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  of  the  empire  of  might  over  right  This 

England  in  some  conflict,  out  of  which  is  what  the  friends  of  England  and  of 

she  runs  a  great  risk  of  issuing  either  liberty  ought  never  to  lose  sight  ot" 
vanquished  or  diminished.    It  is  then        j^^  Bright  in  his  dreams  regards 

that  the  ma«es,  wounded  m  their  na-  g^^    ^g    electricity    as    poweni 
tionalpndebyunfonMieenrev^^^  j^  ,     ^.^       ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

raise  a  storm  of  which  nothing  m  her  .        _.„    ^     ■,   . ..      ..,    «  ** 

history  up  to  this  can  give  an  ilea.  To  toiy-mills  aod  trapsmit  with  light- 
preveitthis  catastrophe,  it  concerns  her  n^g  speea  the  pnoe  of  cotton  and 
not  to  blind  herself  iny  longer  as  to  the  Buchlike.  But  his  fnend  and  col- 
nature  and  extent  of  her  resources  Her  league  m  "  Reform,  Mr.  Koebuck, 
military  strength,  and,  above  all,  the  thinks  very  differently.  He  has  ^een 
acquirements  in  military  science  of  her  Cherbourg,  his  long-shut  eyes  have 
generals  and  officers^  are  evidently  une-  been  suddenly  opened,  and  he  has 
qual  to  her  mission.  Her  naval  strength  declared  that  the  first  daty  of  oer 
may  be,  if  not  surpassed,  at  least  Government,  in  the  present  aspeot  of 
equalled,  as  it  once  was  by  our  own  un-  affairs,  is  to  see  that  onr  Isles  are 
der  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVL,  as  it  made  secure  against  attack.  It  wiU 
will  again  If  our  honour  and  oiir  inte-  ^^  ^  ^^.^ous  sight,  accordinglv,  in 
rest  should  require  it.  She  confides  too  *i  ^  „^,^  „«^-i^«  ♦ '  „^v^  -d^c^i  ♦'  \^a 
much  in  the  gfory  of  her  past,  in  the  na-  ^^  "^^  ??f '^."'  ^  ^  .^"«*^^  ."^^ 
tural  courage  of  Waon..*^  Inasmuch  as  "  Wem'Uiying  to  run  m  couple^^^ 
she  is  essentially  warlike,  she  considers  Jt^^  "«^  done  with  Mr.  Bright 
herself,  wrongly,  on  a  level  with  modern  ^^  his  many  delusions  for  the  pre- 
progreas  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  a  po-  »ent  With  all  respect  for  his  general 
eition  to  resist  superiority  in  numbers,  integrity,  we  cannot  conceive  thia  he 
in  discipline,  and  in  camp  experience,  '^fts  perfectly  honest  in  his  Birming- 
Because  in  1848  the  bravest  and  best-  ham  orations,  otherwise  monomania 
disciplined  armies  did  not  save  the  great  itself  would  be  required  to  account 
Continental  monarchies  from  a  sudden  for  all  his  absurdities.  It  seems  to  us 
and  shameful  fall  before  an  internal  that  In  his  frenzied  desire  to  get  up 
enemy,  she  chooses  to  doubt  that  a  good  an  agitation  for  revolutionary  reform, 
and  numerous  army  consUtutes  the  first  Respite  the  general  content  that  per- 
condition  of  safety  agamst  an  enemy  ^J^  ^^^  ^^.  y^^  j,^  recoursTto 
from  without  For  the  very  reason  that  *^.  r^^„.i  ^«.f'  -.^  «^«;.,««  «..  * 
she  is  free,  she  believes,  and  wrongly,  ^'^  ^^^7^.  ^^^^^  ^f  .f'y"'^  ??  f 
that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  ?®"^,  ?^  imaginary  tebleaux,  which 
enemies  of  liberty.  Ko!  her  institu-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^P}^,  the  sturdy  gunm^ers 
tions  are  not  an  impregnable  bulwark,  ^  *«©  ^'orld  in  which  they  hved,  m 
as  Mr.  Roebuck  unreflectingly  termed  order  that  he  might  thereafter  call 
them  on  his  return  from  Clierboui-g.  upon  them  to  arise  and  overturn  the 
Alas  I  all  experience  of  ancient  and  mo-  present  order  of  things.  In  exe- 
dern  times  proves  that  free  nations  may  cuting  this  oratorical  legerdemain,  be 
/uccunib,  like  others,  and  even  more  ra-  had  to  perpetrate  a  hundred  inconsis- 
pidly  than  others.  Liberty  is  the  most  tencies,  but  he  never  flinched.  What 
precious  of  treasures.  but>  like  every  ^re  ^^  to  think  of  a  man  who  de- 
other  treasure,  it  excites  the  envy,  the  nounoes  our  aristocracy  as  the  pro- 
covetousness,  the  hatred  of  tJiose  men,  ^^^^  ^f  ^  wai-policy,  yet  quotes 
especially,  who  do  not  wish  that  others  „„  ^„  ^.  .  ^^  -r.^*l  x^l^Jr^}^  r«-^*r 
shouldpo^ess  an  advantage  which  they  ^.^'^.^^  *'^*^  ^?^  Widpole,  Grey, 
thernsefves  have  neither  known  how  nor  and  Aberdeen  (four  of  the  most 
wished  to  possess.  Like  every  other  aristocratic  statesnaen  of  the  last 
treasure— beauty,  truth,  virtue  itself-,  hundred  yeara,  and  ^h  of  whom 
liberty  requires  to  be  watched  over  anS  was  strongly  supported  by  the  great 
defended  with  a  tender  solicitude  and  bouses),— leaving  the  great  common- 
an  indefatigable  vigilance.  All  the  in-  ers,  Cromwell  and  the  two  Pitts,  to  be 
ventions  of  which  modern  science  is  so  quoted  against  him  ?  What  are  we  to 
proud,  are  as  useful  to  despotism  as  to  Uiink  of  a  man  who  says  that  forty 
liberie,  and  even  more  so.    Klectrioity  thousand  oflSoers  '  and    soldiers  per- 
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ished  in  the  late  war,  yet  the  next  are  no  poor-pates  at  aU^  and  where 
moment  asked,  "who  have  gained  paupers  are  left  to  shift  for  thein- 
frora  it,  hut  the  military?"  What  selves?  Witli  what  effrontery  does 
can  we  say  of  one  who  jnstifies  the  he  complain  of  the  slow  trinmph 
costly  and  menacing  fortifications  of  of  Free-trade,  as  a  proof  that  the 
Oherbonrg,  yet  is  mrions  at  the  pro*  franchise  is  too  limited  and  the 
posal  to  add  a  single  man,  gnu,  or  people  not  adequately  represented, 
gnnhoat  to'  onr  own  defences?  What  when  in  France  and  the  United  States 
are  we  to  think  of  one  who  asserts  free-trade  is  sconted  nnder  a  regime 
that  **  the  people "  are  all  for  peace,  of  universal  suffrage  ?  In  fine,  what 
yet  himself  scolds  the  woridng-dasses  discernment  is  there  in  a  man  who 
ror  having  "given  their  voio^  for  the  regards  the  reign  of  the  people  as 
war  ?"  Can  he  he  honeet  or  fair  who  synony mons  wiUi  peace,  freedom,  and 
ridicules  the  "  halance  of  power  ^'  in  free-trade,  when  universal  suffice,  in 
Europe,  yet  eulogises  the  people  who  the  only  two  countries  where  it 
sport  the  doctrine  of  "manifest  exists,  has  precisely  the  opposite 
destiny"  on  the  other  nde  of  the  effects, — in  France  supporting  pro- 
Atlantic  ?  Is  the  man  sane  who,  as  tection  and  a  military  despotism ; 
a  proof  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  and  in  the  United  States  supporting 
lower  classes,  points  to  the  enormous  slavery  and  protection,  countenano- 
amount  of  our  Poor-rates,  yet  holds  ing  filibusterism,  and  clamouring  for 
up  as  his  idol  countries  where  there  annexation  ? 
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